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Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp my statement on 
soil conservation in Maryland. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 

The vitality and strength of American agri- 
culture are a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance to all of us, I know you will agree. 
Some well informed say that it is only the 
contrasting weakness of agriculture in such 
Communist nations as Russia and China 
which deter them and disrupt their long- 
time plans toward the subjection of the free 
world in accordance with the precepts of 
Marx and Lenin and their later followers. 

For these reasons, I would like to bring 
to your attention a brochure of fundamental 
note which has just come off the presses of a 
Baltimore printing firm in my home State of 
Maryland. Although it is primarily about 

land farmers and Maryland agriculture, 
it carries a universal and fundamental mes- 
sage to which we should all pay heed in these 
days when people argue so much about such 
things as farm programs, price supports, sur- 
plus removal, and other such popular and 
political terms which tend to obscure the true 
nature of the course which our farm policy 
should take. 

The brochure to which I refer, a hand- 
somely done, magnificently illustrated, pub- 
lication of 32 pages is entitled, “The First 20 
Years, 1938-58, a Report on the Conservation 
and Development of Maryland's Farmland. 
Soil, and Water Resources.“ It has been pub- 
lished by the Maryland State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee with a foreword written by 
Dr. Gordon M. Cairns. dean of the College of 
Agriculture for the University of Maryland, 
and Dr. Wilson H. Elkins, president of the 
University of Maryland. It describes in con- 
siderable detail and in its many varied as- 
pects the work accomplished by Maryland 
farmers through their own locally organized 
and locally run soil conseryation districts 
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during the past two decades. It outlines, 
further, the plans and aims of these same 
soll conservation districts, and of the Mary- 
land farmers who direct their activities, for 
the next 20 years. 

Fundamentally, this brochure deals with 
the food and population problems which 
have always, since the dawn of history, 
plagued the peoples and the governments of 
nearly all of the nations of the world. May 
I quote you some statements from the 
brochure which I think will throw some of 
the true aspects of what our real farm policy 
should be into sharper focus. 

“The thin skin of this planet, which we 
call the soil, is marvelously complex. We 
depend on it for nearly all the food we eat, 
and for the fibers we put to a thousand uses. 
It helps determine the kind of a water sup- 
piy we have and even possesses an influence 
on the weather and climate. 

“In each handful of the very top layer of 
this soil, there are millions of plant-like and 
animal-like organisms so tiny they can be 
seen only under a microscope. Like our- 
selves, they depend on a delicate balance of 
air, water, sunlight, and minerals to survive. 
Healthy, and in good chemical and physical 
balance, this teeming combination of inert 
material and living organisms we call top- 
soil will grow bumper crops to feed livestock 
and human beings. Damage or destroy it, 
and nature starts a whole train of disastrous 
consequences.” 

Lest anyone think that this topsoil of ours 
is exclusively the concern of farmers, let me 
set them right with the statement that, even 
in this beautifully blessed country of ours, 
the farmland, soll, and water resources are 
getting tighter. According to the Maryland 
State Soil Conservation Committee: 


CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


“The total land area of the United States 
is almost 2 billion acres, or a little over 12 
acres for each man, woman, and child living 
in this country. 

“Only about a fourth of this, however, or 
480 million acres, is cropland or rotation 
pasture. Nearly half of the remainder is 
rangeland and permanent pasture which 
supplies some grazing for the dairy industry 
but is used mostly to help feed the great 
herds of cattle and sheep that go to market 
in Omaha, Chicago, and the other large 
livestock market centers. The rest is largely 
mountain, desert, marshland, highway, 
woodland, forest, park, or town and city. 

“For the most part, it is the 480 million 
acres in crops and in crop-and-pasture rota- 
tions which determines our food supply. 
This is our good land, about 3 acres per 

rson. 

“By 1975, it is estimated that drainage and 
reclamation projects, plus clearing of new 
land, will increase our supply of cropland 
to about 508 million acres. But the popu- 
lation experts say that we may well have 
228 million people in the United States by 
then. So we will have only a little more 
than 2 acres of cropland to feed each of us. 

"When the year 2000 rolls around, if our 
population continues to grow at its present 
rate, 335 million people will crowd this coun- 
try. But cropland will only edge up to 
about 528 million acres. There will be just 
a trifle over 1% acres to feed each person 
then. 

“This squeeze on the amount of good 
farmland doesn’t necessarily mean that our 
children and grandchildren will face a 
scarcity of food. The ancient theory that 
population always tends to outrun its food 
supply seems not to have taken into account 
the marvelous and fast-growing productivity 
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of modern agriculture. Between 1940 and 
1950, for instance, United States farm output 
per farm worker Jumped an amazing 50 per- 
cent. Today, 1 American farmworker pro- 
duces enough to feed himself and 19 other 
people. By 1975, it is estimated he will be 
able to feed 35 or 40 city people. 

“Nevertheless, our shrinking supply of 
cropland per person is going to put pressure 
on our food supply unless we husband our 
farmland soll resources wisely. Our high- 
protein diet leans heavily to animal products 
that require more acreage to produce than 
do the cereal-grain and root-crop diets of 
much of the world.” 

These figures and others in the brochure 
highlight how important soll and water are 
to both farmers and city people. In my own 
State of Maryland, farm people now make up 
less than 10 percent of the total population. 
Yet theirs is still the State's largest and most 
important basic industry and provides 
roughly half of the total food products that 
Maryland needs. Each year, the State's 32,500 
farms produce and sell about $250 million 
worth of crop and animal products. By the 
time this has reached dinner tables, with 
all the additional processing, packaging, and 
store services that consumers now ask of the 
food industry, it has increased to a half- 
billion-dollar business or more. The value 
of land, buildings, and machinery on Mary- 
land farms, each one of which requires, on 
the average, as great an outlay of capital as 
the neighborhood hardware store in town, is 
close to $1 billion. 

Essentially this investment, and the $250 
Million business that derives from it each 
year, is based on the top 5 to 12 inches of 
soil on Maryland farms. Neither Maryland 
farmers nor Maryland city people can afford 
to let it slip away. 

Soll erosion on farms may seem to affect 
city people only slowly and indirectly as 
far as their food supply is concerned and in 
its importance to our basic economy. But 
there is still another way that it reaches 
home every day and strikes at their pros- 
perity and well-being. 

“Soll washed off a farm field doesn't stop 
at the boundary fence, It has a habit of 
getting into streams and rivers, reservoirs, 
and harbors. We call it silt when it gets far 
away from home. 

“Sometimes people shrug off silt as being 
inevitable. They think of it in terms of 
the delta which the Mississippi River has 
buflt up below New Orleans. Early explorers 
reported a delta at the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi long before the first colonist cleared 
a farm anywhere in the river's vast basin. 

“Measurements show, though, that the 
older deposits of silt in the Mississippi Delta 
were laid down over thousands of years. 
They are sharply different from the top 
layer of manmade silt which has been de- 
posited in ever-increasing volume in the past 
hundred years. 

“Silting of streams, rivers, and harbors in 
my own State of Maryland was of little mo- 
ment before early colonists cleared the land. 
Covered as the land was by vast forests, 
grassy glades, and marshland, there was 
little chance for soil to escape and become 
silt except when lightning started a great 
fire on some forested area, denuded the land 
of its protection, and permitted the soil to 
wash away until a new mantle of shrubs, 
grass, and forest trees could slowly heal the 


scars. 

“All this changed when Maryland's up- 
land fields were cleared and planted to to- 
bacco and other cultivated crops which offer 
little cover to the soil from washing. The 
silt we have to deal with today in Mary- 
land's rivers, streams, harbors, and reser- 
voirs is the result of manmade erosion, not 
the longtime kind known as geologic erosion. 

“Nowhere is this clearer than in the sedi- 
mentation studies which geologists have 
made in Baltimore Harbor. When Capt. John 
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Smith first sailed up the Patapsco River in 
1608, the limit of open tidewater was 7 miles 
further Inland than it is today. Now, the 
head of navigation is only 1% miles above 
the Hanover Street Bridge in Baltimore and 
a channel is kept there only by dredging. 
Yet as late as 1845, after considerable ero- 
sion had already occurred on the farmland- 
drainage area which feeds the Patapsco, there 
Was still as much as 17 feet of water be- 
neath the bridge. Fifty years later, there 
Was only 3½ feet; by 1924, only 6 inches. 
Dredging near the mouth of the Patapsco 
River about 1940 produced a bottle labeled 
only 35 years before, but which was buried 
under 5 feet of sediment. 

“Engineers and geologists of the United 
States Soll Conservation Service estimate 
that the Patapsco River, which used to run 
clear, now carries about 600,000 cubic yards 
of silt a year into Baltimore Harbor. About 
90 percent of this comes from the cultivated 
land in the Patapsco watershed. Just to keep 
the harbor channels themselves dredged free 
of Patapsco silt costs $100,000 a year. The 
solls men believe that over half of this silt- 
ing could be prevented by the use of soil- 
conservation methods on all the farmland 
that drains into the Patapsco. 

“The Sassafras River on the eastern shore 
offers even more startling evidence of the 
speed with which farmland erosion can close 
up streams. As recently as 1925, self- 
propelled barges hauled grain and fertilizer 
to and from Foxhole Wharf on the upper 
reaches of the Sassafras where it forms the 
boundary between Kent and Cecil Counties. 
The river had a 12- to 15-foot channel. 
Twenty years later, farmland silt left room 
for only 2 or 3 feet of water. 

“Sedimentation of Baltimore's water sup- 
ply reservoirs has provided some costly les- 
sons also In the damaging by-products of soll 
erosion. The city’s fist water supply reser- 
voir, Lake Roland on Jones Falls, built in 
1862, had to be abandoned in 1916 because of 
silt. Baltimore’s sescond reservoir, Loch 
Raven, on Gunpowder Falls, lost all but 15 
percent of its half-billion gallon capacity 
from silting in the first 20 years of its life— 
this despite the fact that almost as much 
sediment as is deposited in Baltimore Harbor 
by the Patapsco River each year had been 
removed from it meanwhile. The present 
new Loch Raven Dam, and the reservoir 
farther upstream at Prettyboy Dam, are so 
huge (41 billion galion total capacity) that 
erosion and silting has not seriously damaged 
them as yet. Nevertheless, nearly 10 million 
cubic yards of silt has poured Into them in 
the past generation. Most of it has come 
from the road banks and cropland of an 
area no bigger than Baltimore County. It 
represents from 1 to 2 inches of the topsoil 
that used to produce crops on the watersheds 
which feed the 2 reservoirs. 

“There is no way to measure the damage 
which silt has caused commercial and sport 
fishing and to the oyster beds of the Chesa- 
peake, but biologists, and fish and wildlife 
experts say that it amounts to millions of 
dollars. The oysterman and the fisherman 
alike have a common interest with the 
farmer in preventing soll erosion. Silt and 
pollution are the twin enemies of their 
calling.” 

Water is the other side of the coin in this 
tremendously important problem my State 
and our Nation faces in this question of 
farmland conservation and development, 
which is so important to all of us. 

Enough rain falls on Maryland during 
most years to satisfy all the foreseeable fu- 
ture yearly needs of Maryland farms, indus- 
tries, towns, and cities. Yet, farmers, city 
people, and industries alike need more wa- 
ter and are constantly reaching out for new 
sources. In the next 20 years it is estimated 
that water needs and water use will double. 

“This seeming contradiction of water 
everywhere but not enough to drink is really 
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no contradiction at all. To a Maryland 
farmer, water is scarce if it doesn’t rain often 
enough and gently enough during the crop 
season to give his corn crop 14 inches of soil 
moisture on which to grow. To the Bethle- 
hem Steel people at Sparrows Point, water is 
scarce when they have to buy treated water 
from the Baltimore sewdge disposal plant be- 
cause the level of the local wells from which 
they pump has fallen alarmingly. To the 
people of Baltimore, water is scarce if they 
have to look all the way to the Susquehanna 
River for thelr supply so there will be enough 
water during a dry summer to take a bath 
when they feel like it or wash their cars. 
“One of the cheapest ways to improve our 
water supplies—and cut down on floods and 
silting at the same time—is for farmers to 
use soil conservation methods on their land 
so that the soil can hold more of the rain 


where it falls. This kind of water gets into 


streams slowly and steadily instead of run- 
ning off in a hurry and causing floods. Care- 
fully measured experiments on a dozen small 
test watersheds In Maryland have shown that 
twice as much rain runs off an unprotected 
field than from one where the crops are 
grown with the benefit of simple soil con- 
servation methods. What is more, silt 
samples taken from these watersheds show 
that 3 to 4 times as much soil gets away 
from the unprotected fields,” 

The State soil conservation committee’s 
new publication describes in detail the 
methods used by Maryland farmers to con- 
serve and develop their soil and water re- 
sources during the past 20 years. I will not 
take your time to describe these now be- 
cause they are increasingly familiar to farm- 
ers everywhere. And for city people, and the 
men and women who carry these reports to 
them through the printed page and the air- 
waves, the brochure Is available for reading 
and report. 

I would like to tell you a little about the 
local Maryland soll conservation districts or- 
ganized by farmers in the past 20 years which 
have made a wholesale attack on this soil 
and water conservation problem possible. 
There are such districts in every State and 
their operations are very similar. 

“There is nothing particularly new about 
conservation. Most farmers have known 
about the need for conservation, and some 
of the methods used, back as far as their 
grandfathers’ day or even farther. The trick 
has been to focus the tools of conservation 
on the needs of each particular farm and 
to find the know-how and wherewithal to 
put them into effect. 

It was not until solls specialists completed 
a statewide survey of Maryland’s land re- 
sources in 1934 that the extent of erosion 
damage and drainage problems was fully ap- 
preciated. During 1934 and 1935, when the 
Federal Government was establishing work 
camps of CCC boys in various sections of the 
State as a depression relief measure, several 
erosion control demonstration projects were 
established in areas around these camps. 
Newly trained technical men from the United 
States Soil Conservation Service were as- 
signed to these camps to work with nearby 
farmers in establishing soil-conservation 
methods and better drainage systems. For 
the first time, technical men and work crews 
concentrated on these soil and water prob- 
lems on a direct, farm-by-farm basis. 

“It soon became evident, however, that the 
work in these demonstration areas, as they 
were called, was too costly and too slow. 
Some way had to be found to spread the 
work farther and faster, with farmers doing 
more of it and the Government less. 

“So Maryland farm leaders drafted a soll 
conservation law to put direction of the work 
into the hands of local organizations of farm- 
ers which would have the necessary legal 
standing to make contracts with private and 
public agencies for the purpose of securing 
technical help, materials, and heavy ma- 
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chinery that could be put at the disposal of 
individual farmers. 

“The soll conservation districts law passed 
by the Maryland Assembly in 1937 was the 
result. It permits farmers to organize local 
districts by means of petition, public hear- 
ing, and a majority vote in favor by the farm- 
ers within the proposed district. 

“Each district program is directed by a 
board of five supervisors chosen from among 
the outstanding farmers of the district. Two 
are appointed by the State soll conservation 
committee on the recommendation of local 
groups, Three others are later chosen by 
farmers of the district at a special public 
election: Their terms of office run for 3 
years. None of these supervisors reccive a 
salary. Usually, they are paid a small ex- 
Pense allowance, plus mileage allowance on 
their cars, when they are on district business. 
All of these men consider the responsibility 
an honor and a public obligation and many 
of them find it possible to spend a large 
amount of their time on district work with- 
out any compensation. 

“Kent County farmers organized the first 
Maryland soil conseryation district in 1938. 
Within 10 years, every county in the State 
except 1 had followed suit, Im nearly all 
of these 23 districts, the local county agri- 
cultural agent of the University of Mary- 
land Extension Service acts as secretary and 
adviser to the group. Also, in each district, 
the supervisors have invited the local repre- 
sentative of the Soil Conservation Service to 
attend board meetings in an advisory 
capacity. 

“Districts have no taxing powers. Their 
major accomplishment has been to plan and 

out a concentrated attack on local soil 

water problems.. They have been able to 
bri ; farmers technical help, materials, and 
machinery not heretofore available to them 
as individuals. In nearly all cases, each of 
the agencies represented on the State soil 
conservation committee furnish special as- 
sistance to the districts. In addition, some 
districts have set up working agreements 
with other State and Federal agencies, with 
county highway departments, boards of 
county commissioners, with local tax ditch 
associations, fish and game agencies, and 
with private contractors of all kinds. 

“Tackling the soil and water problems of 
Maryland farms is a job that has required a 
lot of heavy machinery, combined with the 
assistance of solls and engineering special- 
ists. This combination was not ordinarily 
available to individual farmers at a cost they 
could afford before the districts were organ- 
ized. The big motorized dragline shovels 
used in drainage work, for instance, cost up- 
wards of 615,000 a piece and are difficult and 
expensive to rent for individual farm jobs. 
Nor is it much use to rent them unless you 
have an engineer and a solis man lay out the 
system properly in advance. 

“Many districts have solved this problem 
by hiring private contractors to do the earth- 
moving work, but with the actual design and 
layout of the jobs handled by technical men 
assigned to the district. The amount of 
priyate contracting work of this nature done 
on farms has multiplied many times since the 
districts were organized. 

“Other districts have found it. expedient 
to rend or buy heavy machinery of their 
Own and to work it under direction of the 
district's technical men. Where this is done, 
equipment superintendents are hired by the 
district to schedule all farm construction 
work carefully so that the machinery Is busy 
most of the time. In this way, districts can 
cut down rental costs charged to farmers. 
The equipment superintendents are respon- 
sible for keeping all equipment in good work- 
ing order. 

“Some districts now own as much as $100,- 
000 worth of heavy equipment. Most of it 
is new and modern. Much of it is already 
Paid for from rental fees charged to farmers. 
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Usually, fees range from 65 to $12 an hour, 
depending on the particular piece of equip- 


ment required. The price includes wages 


of a skilled operator for such machines as big 
draglines, graders and bulldozers, 

“Equipped with machinery like this, and 
with engineers and solis men to direct how 
to use it best, the districts expect to get the 
major part of their heavy, earth-moving jobs 
finished within the next 10 years.” 

With the formation of districts, soil and 
water conservation work gained great mo- 
mentum after farmers learned how to use 
this new tool of local government and self- 
help to further the development of their land 
resources. In the past 6 years, for instance, 
there has been an increase of almost 70 per- 
cent in the number of farms on which soll 
and water conservation programs have been 
started, the brochure states. Today, approxi- 
mately half the farms in Maryland have 
made a start at such programs. And they 
have been paying most of the bill themselves, 
although the work that they do often bene- 
fits others almost as much as themselves. 

But I beg of you that we do not become 
complacent just because things seem to be 
going along well in most instances in the 
conservation and development of our farm- 
land soil and water resources. Our world is 
changing, and food is growing ever more im- 
portant to large segments of it who are not 
so well blessed as ourselves. Food is not 
something we can take for granted. Very 
little of the world has ever done so and we 
will not continue to do so unless we pay close 
and continuing attention to the land and 
water resources which play so very great a 
part in our Nation’s strength and self-suffl- 
ciency. I would like to quote you here the 
optimistic, yet watchful, words which a 
farmer of the Maryland State Soil Conserva- 
tion Committee has written about the future 
of these things in the brochure which has 
just been published, 

“Twenty years is a short time as farming 
goes. Yet the advances in farming during 
the past 20 years have been greater than in 
the entire 100 years before that. In the next 
20. years, they will be greater still. 

“Fewer farms will feed more and more 
town and city people. The amount of food 
one man at work on a farm can produce will 
probably double. Each farm will depend 
more on machinery and less on musclepower. 
We will have better crops, better livestock, 
and understand how to use our land better. 

“In less than 20 years, at the present rate 
we are moving, most of our present farmland 
soll and water conservation goals in Maryland 
will have been met, Soil erosion control 
methods will be in effect on most farms. 
Drainage improvements now needed will have 
been fulfilled. 

“But towns and cities will be spreading out 
to engulf more of Maryland's farmland as 
population grows and people in the cities 
call for more living space per family than 
they have now. Highways, airports, and 
parks will take more space, Factories will 
grow in size, numbers, and land needed—not 
merely in a simple arithmetic progression to 
keep pace with increasing population, but in 
geometric progression to keep pace with the 
expanding needs of each member of that 
expanding population. 

“Farmers in Maryland, and nearly every- 
where else, will be under pressure to use 
only their best land for crops and pasture, 
and to improve that to the fullest extent of 
their capabilities. Good land is the only 
land that will be worth farming. 

“The pace of Marpland's agriculture will 
change. We will make use of the land more 
intensively, both in farming and in its many 
other uses. Even our woods and forests 
will be treated differently—developed and 
protected, farmed, and harvested like a crop. 

“We will need to see that erosion is brought 
under control and that all potentially good 
wet-land farms are properly drained. But 
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above and beyond that, we will need to tap 
and develop more local water supplies for 
use by farmers, towns, and industries in each 
locality. More ponds and wells will be 
needed to provide irrigation water for crops 
on thousands of acres of farmland where 
irrigation is not used today. On dozens of 
small streams we will be building the small 
dams that team up with soil-conservation 
methods on the land to stop the small floods 
upstream and make sure the big floods down- 
stream never get a chance to start. 

“There is a table on the back cover of this 
brochure which shows our goals for the 
next 20 years in protecting and developing 
Maryland's soil and water resources. These 
are the major goals as we see them today. 

“I think it is reasonably certain, barring 
war or some other catastrophe, that they 
will be met and that the job of soll and 
water conservation as we know it today will 
become one of maintenance, seeing to it 
that the gains already made don't slip away. 

“I am equally sure, though, that these 
goals will change as farming changes and 
the pressure on the land increases.” 

Thank you for bearing with me, gentle- 
men, as I have outlined to you this vital 
matter of the preservation and development 
of our Nation's and my State’s farmland 
soll and water resources, At the moment, 
here in the Capitol of the greatest of the free 
nations of the world, it may seem to be not 
so pressing as the many other problems we 
face, 

But in the long run, there is nothing more 
important. The opportunity for farmers to 
develop these resources fully most and should 
be the keystone of our agricultural policy. I 
recommend to you as required reading this 
brochure, The First 20 Years. 


Communism Is Still With Us—Part II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 

Mr. SHEEHAN, Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion about the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist-con- 


trol acts passed by the Congress. 


Mr. George Todt, columnist for the San 
Fernando Valley Times, has published a 
series of articles on the Smith Act and 
the decisions of the Supreme Court and 
has made some valuable suggestions re- 
garding a new approach in our dealing 
with the criminal Communist conspiracy 
operating in our midst. 

The December 21 and 23 articles by 
the Valley Times editorialist follow: 
From the San Fernando Valley Times of 

December 21, 1957] 
EXPERT OPINION on SMITH ACT 

“The mills of the gods grind slowly, but 
they grind exceedingly fine.”—English 
proverb. 

Last June 17 the United States Supreme 
Court held, in a split decision, that the 
Yates case convictions of 14 leaders of the 
Communist in California—indicted 
under the Smith Act in 1951, and tried in 
the Federal court in Los Angeles—were to 
be set aside. Five defendants were ordered 
acquitted and a new trial was ordered for 
the remaining nine persons. 

The Government reluctantly decided not 
to try the nine because of the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient evidence and reliable 
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witnesses to sew the case up completely at 
this time. . 

But the real story about this judicial de- 
cision from the High Court is that it has a 
tremendous bearing on future applications 
ot the Smith Act—admittedly the chief 
‘weapons in our arsenal of judicial prosecution 
against the Communist conspiracy in this 
country—and many legal minds today are of 
the opinion that the Smith Act may perhaps 
be in the process of disintegration after the 
recent body blows dealt it by the Supreme 
Court. 

Be this as it may, I approached the capa- 
ble young United States attorney, Laughlin 
E. Waters, in Los Angeles a short time ago 
and asked him if the Smith Act had actu- 
ally been dismembered out of ‘all recogni- 
tion—or was it still usable? What needed to 
be done by Congress to spell out the matter 
beyond all doubt? Just what was the score, 
anyway? 

I’ve known Lock“ Waters since he served 
in the California Legislature in bygone days 
and consider him an outstanding public 
servant in every respect. While it is not im- 
possible to sneak up on him and handcuff 
him in a crowded thoroughfare, it is seldom 
possible to do so in the courtroom where 
he is paid to do his job. From the stand- 
point of actual job experience, he ls indeed 
the Republican's Party’s best bet for a bid 
at the attorney general's slot which Pat 
Brown is leaving next year in order to seek 
the Governor's seat. 

The United States attorney was frank and 
forthright in answer to my questions con- 
cerning the Smith Act. No, he didn’t think 
the recent decisions had made the Smith 
Act untenable—although they may have put 
quite a crimp in it. Yes, Congress could do 
something about it by way of clarifying leg- 
islation. This is what he told me: 

“Congress, by clarifying legislation, can 
spell out in the Smith Act whether there is 
a basic difference between advocacy of an 
idea and advocacy of an action, This seems 
to be the crux of the matter.” 

I talked with my friend “Lock” Waters 
at some length about the future of the 
Smith Act as an effective weapon against the 
Communist conspiracy in our country. Have 
we been trying to fight the Communists with 
the wrong weapon in this particular in- 
stance? Is there another way besides the 
Smith Act, itself? Can we think of some- 
thing new here? 


[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 23, 1957 
USABLE AGAINST COMMUNISTS ü 

Get good counsel before you begin: and 
when you have decided, act promptly.“ 
Sallust, Catiline, 

I went away from my discussion with the 
young United States attorney in Los Angeles 
with mixed emotions. Laughlin E. “Lock” 
Waters was an old friend whose opinion I 
had long respected—and he had spoken 
frankly and forthrightly to me about every 
aspect of the Smith Act and the celebrated 
Yates case which I had asked him about. 
No curtain of censorship or “no comment” 
here. 

But—to make a long story short—it now 
seemed to me that in order to prove its case 
under the Smith Act, as presently interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, the Government can 
only have a complete case when it finds a 
Communist conspirator actually ordering an 
action which causes physical force and 
violence in a bona fide attempt to overthrow 
the Government. 

Now, how often would this happen in the 
United States? And how many conspirators 
would ever see trial? Wasn't this imprac- 
tical, after all? 

I thought that muybe it was—and then 
somewhere a little bell commenced to ring 
inside my memory. Isn't there another way 
in which we might deal with the Communist 
conspiracy in our midst? Couldn’t we come 
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in on another level to harass the Reds? 
What about their traitorous Communist oath 
and its apparent violation of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, and the subsequently similar 
provisions contained in the later McCarran- 
Walter Act? 

This may be worth considering, if the 
Smith Act is made untenable in the future— 
or too difficult to prove in court. Consider 
these facts: 

The last two lines of the infamous Com- 
munist oath, which every new member of 
the party must subscribe to upon entering 
into the subversive organization (see The 
Communist Party Manual on Organization, 
J. Peters) Is as follows: 

“I pledge myself to rally the masses to de- 
fend the Soviet Union, the land of victorious 
socialism. I pledge myself to remain at all 
times a vigilant and firm defender of the 
Leninist line of the party, the only line which 
insures the triumph of Soviet power in the 
United States.” 

Next, consider item 2: the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1169). Here is Chapter IV: 
Loss of Nationality: > 

“Section 401. A person who is a national of 
the United States, whether by birth or natu- 
ralization, shall lose his nationality by— 

“(b) Taking an oath or making an affirma- 


tion or other formal declaration of allegiance, 


to a foreign state; or 

“(c) Entering or serving in the armed 
forces of a foreign state unless expressly 
authorized by the laws of the United States, 
if he has or acquires the nationality of such 
foreign state; or 

"(d) Accepting or performing the duties of 
any office, post, or employment under the 
government of a foreign state or the political 
subdivision thereof for which only nationals 
of such state are eligible; or 

“(h) Committing any act of treason 
against or attempting by force to overthrow 
or bearing arms against the United States, 
provided he is convicted by a court-martial 
or by a court of competent jurisdiction.” 

Now American citizenship can be revoked 
legally by a person doing any of the acts set 
forth here. He does not have to do every 
one of them. ‘ 

Look carefully at the Communist oath and 
section 401 (b) which have been capitalized 
in this column for emphasis. A 

Doesn't the Communist oath constitute a 
clear action of “taking an oath * * * of 
allegiance to a foreign state”? 

Does any citizen deserve to be called 
American after taking such a hideous oath 
of treachery to the Soviet Union? 

Why not revoke the citizenship of every 
quisling and fifth columnist and Trojan horse 
in our midst who has taken such an infa- 
mous and traitorous oath? 

Wouldn't this actually accomplish more in 
the end than the Smith Act may have in- 
tended to accomplish for us? 


Voluntary Taxation—A New Political 
Concept 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing piece, which is a new political con- 
cept in taxation and an exciting one, is 
most worthy of a valued constituent of 
mine, Mrs. Mildred Adams McLearn. It 
was originally published in the June 14, 
1958, issue of the National Review. 

It has historical sanction, too. The 
Greeks in their desperation even as great 
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as our own with incredible governments 
employed voluntary taxation. The cit- 
izens insisted upon waiting to pay taxes 
until the end of the year. If the opera- 
tion of government was good, they would 
pay for it. If it was bad, they would not. 
Since it was generally bad, a lot of peo- 
ple paid no taxes. 


In our times certainly those who pay 


the least taxes have the most to say 
about what the other fellow will pay, 
especially those who carry very little 
responsibility for government. 
Compulsory taxation by which the 
other fellow fixes the taxes you pay 
paves all roads to socialism. That is, the 
taking from some by compulsion and 
giving to others in return for their votes. 
Mrs. McLearn possesses wisdom and a 
great sense of humor, too. All Con- 
gressmen should enjoy reading this 
3 of deadly compulsory taxa- 
on. 
Mrs. MeLearn's article follows: 
VOLUNTARY TAXATION—A New POLITICAL 
CONCEPT 


(By Mildred Adams McLearn) 


So far, all of us have been attempting to 
combat communism—and all forms of col- 
lectivism—by employing middle-of-the-road 
ideas and policies, This strategy is producing 
defeat in the cold war and loss of our do- 
mestic liberty. A winning strategy would re- 
quire us to oppose the Socialist principle of 
solving every problem with Government force 
over the individual, with what logically 
should be our basic principle; solving all our 
problems through voluntary action by the 
individual. We must face the elementary 
logic of the situation; either our way of life 
is effective enough to serve us now, or it is 
inadequate and we should give up the pre- 
tense that we are fighting for it. 

But no one has risen up to champion, whol- 
ly and unreservedly, the principle of indi- 
vidual liberty. Even the individualists, who 
stand for voluntary action, have left a great 
Trojan horse in their system for the use of 
the collectivist worshipers of coercion, This 
is compulsory taxation. 

The Founding Fathers tried to solve man’s 
eternal problem of liberty and government 
by conducting one of the noblest experiments 
in human history, but there was a fatal flaw 
in the Constitution they drafted, and this 
flaw ate at the heart of America and finally 
corrupted the Government. That flaw was 
forced taxation. For the fathers failéd to 
realize that all compulsory taxation is tyr- 
anny, with or without representation. Grant 
coercive taxation, and the resulting monop- 
oly of force, to a gang of politicians and bu- 
reaucrats, and the consequence is the very 
destruction of the Constitution that we are 
watching helplessly today. Of what use are 
checks and balances when each of these 
checks is corrupted by the arbitrary power of 
forced taxation, and all branches can cooper- 
ate to aggrandize government? Forced taxa- 
tion is the root of tyranny, and from this 
root the bureaucracy has grown and mis- 


interpreted the Constitution almost at will- 


The solution, then, is to adopt the prin- 
ciple of pure liberty: Voluntary, instead of 
coercive, support of government. In all of 
society, government is the only agency 
which obtains its revenue by force and vio- 
lence. Men have cooperated voluntarily to 
build our civilization: Voluntary methods 
haye financed great productive aggregations 
of capital, great universities, Rotary Clubs, 
works of charity, and our whole nationwide 
free market. All of these obtain their reve- 
nue by voluntary purchase or gift. Why not 
government? 

LINKED TO THE VOTE 

How might voluntary taxation work? Let's 
start with the franchise. The religious base 
of self-government is the faith that each 
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man is worthy of the dignity of personal 
responsibility. Efforts to implement this 
belief have led to the free universal fran- 
chise, which ignores the fact that there can 
be no such thing as something for nothing 
in any field, whether in economics or vot- 
ing. It is precisely this false assumption 
that underlies the free vote, which dema- 
gogs can easily exploit for their own purposes. 

We declare by law that a man (or woman) 
has the right to vote, but we don't attach 
any responsibilty for its exercise. We must 
learn that for every human right there 18 
a corresponding duty or responsibility. And 
unless authority (the power of the vote) 
and responsibility (the obligation to pay the 
cost of the decisions) are commensurate, 
freedom dies, For that which is not respon- 
sible Is not free. And that which is not re- 
sponsible is not moral. Morality presupposes 
the absence of power of one person over 
another. Every man must pay the price of 
his own decision. 

Under voluntary taxation the franchise 
would be based on the uncoerced willing- 
ness of the individual voter to pay his share 
of what is voted. This could take the form 
of a voluntary percentage income tax. A 
mans’ decision to vote (and to pay his share 
of the cost of government) would be made 
at registration time. Registration day would 
be the due date for the previous year’s In- 
come tax returns to be mailed, and register~ 
ing would merely consist in filing a tax 
return, which would indicate the voter's 
decision to exercise his franchise, 

If registration day were set sufficiently in 
advance of election day, the revenue depart- 
ment could total all the incomes of the pro- 
spective voters and publish this figure along 
with the number of voters registered. This 
would permit the political parties to calcu- 
late what percentage of total income would 
be necessary to finance their various pro- 
posed programs. This percentage would 
apply uniformly to each individual, whether 
his income were that of a bank president 
or elevator operator. Each party, when plan- 
ning its program, would list its objectives in 
the order of their importance, with accom- 


-panying estimates of the cost of each item 


(summarized briefly and simply enough for 
all to understand). The cost estimates of 
each party's program would be presented to 
the voter in terms of a percentage of his 
income, thereby giving the individual voter 
an exact picture of what to expect from each 
party’s program and what these programs 
would cost him in taxes. For example: The 
Democratic Party might announce that its 
program. calling for X. Y, and Z. would cost 
the voters 22 percent of their income. The 
Republican Party, running on A, B, C, would 
need 15 percent. The voters would choose, 
weighing program and cost. Payment of the 
tax after election would be voluntary, but 
failure to pay would forfelt a person's voting 
privilege until his tax account was squared. 


NATURAL SELECTION 


Wouldn't the taxpayer cheat? There is 
less incentive to cheat under this tax system 
than under any other, for there is no earthly 
pressure that could force anyone to vote and 
pay. 

How many would voluntarily contribute 
a percentage of their income in exchange 
for the vote? The only ones qualified to 
retain the franchise: those who realize that 
every government service costs money and 
who are willing to pay their share. Here is 
a natural mode of selection in operation, 
picking the voters, with each man making 
the decision according to his own Ughts, 

Is man mature enough for such a political 
system? We are, in this century, confronted 
with a crisis which demands that we solve 
the problems of self-government. If men 
require compulsion, the principle behind 
socialism, then freedom is indeed an idie 
dream. If men can live together success- 
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fully in a free society, they must act volun- 
tarily. 

How about the nonvoter? Until he has 
become convinced that he wants the vote 
badly enough to pay his share voluntarily, 
the power of the vote in his hands is a dan- 
gerous thing. He is precisely the voter who, 
under our present system, is voting to "get 
his” because “the world owes bim a living.” 
His envy, the meanest of human traits, 4s the 
inspiration behind socialism, under which 
all are forcibly ground down to a hopeless 
equality on the lowest possible level. .Vol- 
untary taxation would make it impossible for 
a demagogue to play on this envy with a 
something-for-nothing song, the something 
to be seized from one’s neighbor through 
forced taxation. 

Would there be sufficient incentive for a 
man to be a taxpayer-voter? Remember that 
each man would be voluntarily helping to 
set his personal level of taxes when he voted, 
and since he would be spending his own 
money, he would be a canny buyer indeed. 
Such an electorate need never be stung twice 
by a political candidate who does not deliver 
on his promises. In fact, an entirely new 
type of candidate would appear on the Amer- 
ican scene. The voter would become as right 
as the customer, and for the same reason. 
Voluntary taxation gives total authority to 
those citizens responsible enough to want to 
shoulder their share. All the national power 
of decision would rest in these voters. They 
would be fully paid in authority for the 
support they voluntarily gave the Govern- 
ment, for they would contro} It. 

Voluntary taxation would be applicable to 
the State and local, as well as national, 
governments. The principle is the same. 
The Federal Government could hardly remain 
free if the States were able to force taxes 
from individuals and use them to connive 
at interstate accumulations of power. And 
locally, the cities have always been among 
the most corrupt establishments in America. 
This will remain true so long as compulsory 
taxation exists. 

How could voluntary taxation be started? 
The smallest village could give it a chance to 
prove its worth. If it were successful, a 
statewide trial in any interested State would 
draw the fascinated gaze of the entire Na- 
tion, for a governing mechanism devoid of 
socialist taint would be testing the potential 
of politically free men. Its use would tend 
to spread only if the results were satisfactory. 
And as the fortunes of do-gooders and plan- 
ners ebbed, and fear of Government power re- 
ceded, men could begin to discuss openly 
what they wanted to do cooperatively 
through a social agency and what they pre- 
ferred to buy individually from an entre- 
preneur. Experience alone could answer this 
question, and the answer would probably 
vary from time to time and from place to 
place. Local conditions, genuine emergen- 
cles, changing customs and scientific progress 
would all influence the result. Voluntary 
taxation would be as flexible as the free mar- 
ket and just as responsive to men’s needs. 


Legislative Work of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, 85th 
Congress, 2d Session 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. LISTER HILL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Labor and 


` 
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Public Welfare, I wish to call the Sen- 
ate’s attention to the record made by 
the committee during the 85th Congress, 
and particularly during the 2d session. 

It has been my honor to serve as chair- 
man of this committee during both the 
84th and 85th Congresses, and to have 
served as a member of it since it was 
constituted in its present form by the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946. 

I believe it can be said without con- 
tradiction that in no Congress since the 
creation of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare has the committee made 
any greater record of accomplishment, 

COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


Between the opening of the session on 
January 7 this year and adjournment in 
the early hours of August 24, there were 
approximately 145 week days, excluding 
holidays, during which the committee 
could meet for hearings or executive con- 
sideration of bills. The Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare or its subcom- 
mittees held meetings or hearings on 94 
days during this period, or on almost 2 
out of every 3 possible working days, 

Twenty-four days over a period of 
nearly 8 weeks were devoted to hearings 
on education. Nineteen days were de-. 
voted to hearings on labor legislation. 
The committee and its subcommittees 
met in 38 executive sessions and had 5 
days of conference with the House. 
Hearings were held on 79 different bills 
in the second session. Exhaustive hear- 
ings that had been held on several bills 
during the first session made it possible 
to report them without further hearings 
this year. 

The committee placed on its agenda 
for consideration and action in executive 
session 43 different bills. It reported 30 
bills, including 4 education bills, 8 health 
bills, 7 labor bills, 2 railroad retirement 
bills, 8 veterans bills, and 1 bill for the 
aging. It also reported 3 resolutions and 
18 individual nominations, as well as 
hundreds of routine Public Health Serv- 
ice nominations. Nominations were ap- 
proved for the Department of Labor, the 
Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Re- 
view, the National Labor Relations 
Board, the National Library of Medicine, 
the National Mediation Board, the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the Railroad 
Retirement Board, and the Public Health 
Service. 

EDUCATION 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 


For the first time since 1862, nearly a 
century ago, when the Morrell Act estab- 
lishing the land-grant colleges was en- 
acted, the Congress of the United States 
has this year approved legislation pro- 
viding broad Federal assistance to the 
Nation’s school system. This it has 
done by overwhelming majorities in both 
Houses. s 

The bill sent to the President reaffirms 
the principle that the States and local 
communities have and must retain con- 
trol over and primary responsibility for 
public education. It specifically pro- 
hibits “any department, agency, officer, 
or employee of the United States to exer- 
cise any direction, supervision, or control 
over the curiculum program of instruc- 
tion, administration, or personnel of any 
educational institution.” 
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In reporting the national defense edu- 
cation bill to the Senate, the committee 
approved a coordinated 4-year program 
for strengthening the national defense 
through an interrelated set of proposals 
designed to assist State, local, and pri- 
vate effort to develop America’s brain- 
power for defense, by stimulating stu- 
dents, teachers, parents, and school 
authorities to seek the highest possible 
attainment in thought and learning. 

As reported by the committee, the bill 
included a provision for scholarship 
awards designed to stimulate and chal- 
lenge high school students to do their 
best, and to stimulate parents to insist 
not only that their children work hard, 
but that their schools provide the proper 
courses of instruction. In addition, 
scholarship grants based on need were 
provided to aid scholarship winners to 
complete a 4-year college education. 

An amendment to the bill adopted by 
the Senate reduced the scholarship award 
from a maximum of $1,000 to $250, and 
thus seriously damaged the philosophy 
of the bill. In addition, because the 
House had killed the scholarship provi- 
sion in its version of the national de- 
fense education bill, the Senate amend- 
ment stripped the Senate conferees of 
their bargaining power in conference 
with the House. As finally approved by 
the Congress, the bill contained no 
scholarship provisions as such. It did, 
however, contain many fine provisions, 
of which I will mention some of the most 
important. 

STUDENT LOANS 


As approved by the Congress, the bill 
will authorize $295 million over a 4-year 
period for loans to highly qualified col- 
lege students needing financial assist- 
ance. A student may receive a loan on 
the basis of ability and need, not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 a year, or a total of $5,000. 
The loan must be repaid over a 10-year 
period, beginning 1 year after the bor- 
rower completes his higher education, 
at an interest rate of 4 percent. If the 
borrower then teaches in public elemen- 
tary or secondary schools, as much as 
50 percent of his loan will be canceled. 
The purpose of this forgiveness feature 
is to encourage more qualified college 
graduates to enter the teaching profes- 
sion, 

YELLOWSHIPS 

Fellowship grants will be offered to 
5,500 students during the 4-year period 
who advance into graduate school to ob- 
tain their doctoral degrees and thus bet- 
ter qualify themselves to be college in- 
structors. 

EQUIPMENT 

The bill authorizes 8280 million over 
the 4-year period, first, for making grants 
to State educational agencies for acquisi- 
tion of laboratories and other equipment, 
including audiovisual materials and 
equipment, and printed material, other 
than textbooks, suitable for use in public 
elementary and secondary schools for in- 
struction in science, mathematics, or 
modern foreign languages; and, second, 
for making loans to nonprofit elementary 
or secondary schools for the purchase of 
such science-teaching equipment. 

Grants for laboratory equipment will 
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be matched by the States on a dollar- 
for-dollar basis. Twelve percent of the 
appropriation for such equipment will 
be reserved for making loans to non- 
profit schools; these loans are to be re- 
paid over a period of up to 10 years. 
In addition, $20 million is authorized 
for grants to the States for administra- 
tion of the program and for expanding 
or improving supervisory or related serv- 
ices in public schools in science, math, 
or foreign languages. 
INSTITUTES 


The bill provides for the establishment 
of two special types of teacher-training 
institutes to be conducted in colleges and 
universities mainly during the summer 
months. Primary emphasis will be on 
updating and reenforcing the teacher's 
knowledge of his subject. One of these 
institutes provides for counseling and 
guidance courses to train personnel en- 
gaged in counseling and guidance of 
secondary school students for teachers 
preparing to engage in these services. 
The second type of institute authorized 
in the bill will specialize in advanced 
training in modern foreign languages for 
individuals engaged in, or preparing to 
engage in, teaching or supervising or 
training teachers in any modern foreign 
language in elementary and secondary 
schools. 

COUNSELING 

The bill provides for aptitude testing 
for children as they are entering high 
school, in order to identify particular 
talents and potentialities of each child. 
To assure that all of our children, and 
especially those most gifted intellectu- 
ally, can be encouraged to develop their 
abilities to the maximum, guidance and 
counseling services will help high-school 
students along paths of study best suited 
to their individual capacities, and will 
give particular attention to urging that 
the ablest and most promising take the 
courses that will qualify them for ad- 
mission to college. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


To help assure an adequate supply of 
technical personnel to assist scientists 
and engineers, the bill amends the Voca- 
tional Education Act to authorize the 
appropriation of $15 million a year to 
allow States and local areas to conduct 
less-than-college-grade courses designed 


to fit individuals for useful employment 


as technical and skilled workers in occu- 
pations requiring scientific or technical 
knowledge. 
LANGUAGES 

To help. meet the defense and foreign 
relations needs of the Nation, language 
and area centers will be provided to give 
instruction in the languages and cultures 
of foreign peoples, 

RESEARCH 

There is also provision for research 
and experimentation in more effective 
utilization in television, radio, motion- 
picture, and related mediums for educa- 
tional purposes. The Commissioner of 
Education, in cooperation with an ad- 
visory council on new educational me- 
diums, will, through grants and con- 
tracts, conduct, assist, and foster such 
research and experimentation. 
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INFORMATION 


The bill also creates within the Na- 
tional Science Foundation a Scientific 
Information Service, which will be re- 
sponsible for providing for indexing, ab- 
stracting, and translating scientific 
papers from all over the world and dis- 
seminating scientific information to the 
Nation's researchers and scientists. The 
Foundation, through this service, will 
undertake programs to develop new and 
improved methods, including mechanized 
systems, for making scientific informa- 
tion available. 

‘These are some of the outstanding fea- 
tures in the National Defense Education 
Act. This act is the culmination of 40 
years of struggle to place an education 
bill on the statute books. Beginning 40 
years ago with what was known as the 
Sterling-Towner bill, there has been a 
continuing effort to pass an education 
bill. Many committees and commissions 
have been established to study education 
bills, and there have been many recom- 
mendations. Yet for 40 years not a sin- 
gle broad education bill ever saw the 
light of day until the passage of the 
national defense education bill at this 
session of the Congress. f 

If the 85th Congress is remembered for 
nothing else—and certainly it will be 
remembered for its many magnificent ac- 
complishments—it will stand in history 
as the first Congress to enact a law de- 
signed to stimulate and encourage 
quality in learning at all levels of our 
educational system. In so doing, the 
Congress has further enabled the Fed- 
eral Government to meet its immediate 
and direct responsibility for the national 
defense and for the conduct of the 
Nation's foreign policy. 

FEDERALLY IMPACTED AREAS 


Public Laws 815 and 874, 81st Congress, 
provide for assistance to school districts 
in federally impacted ‘areas. Under 
Public Law 815, payments are made to 
help build schools in districts burdened 
with substantial increases in their school 
memberships, due to Federal activities. 
Under Public Law 874, payments are 
made to school districts to help meet 
their operating and maintenance ex- 
penses where such districts are provid- 
ing education for federally connected 
children. 

The bill which the committee reported 
and which was enacted into law estab- 
lishes on a permanent basis programs 
under both Public Law 815 and Public 
Law 874 which apply to so-called cate- 
gory A pupils, that is, children of persons 
who both reside and work on Federal 
property. The bill also extended pro- 
grams under both these laws, insofar as 
they relate to other children in federally 
impacted areas, for a 3-year period until 
June 30, 1961. In addition, the bill made 
a number of other changes in the manner 
in which these laws are administered. 

According to the Office of Education, 
funds under these laws go into 3,300 
school districts which have almost one- 
fourth of the Nation’s schoolchildren. 

MENTALLY RETARDED CHILDREN 


There are in the United States ap- 
proximately 1 million mentally retarded 
children of school age of whom only 
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about 15 percent at the present time are 
receiving the schooling they need. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, the committee reported and the 
Senate passed a bill, S. 395, to encourage 
expansion of teaching and research in 
the education of mentally retarded 
children through grants to institutions 
of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies. 

On the last day of the second session, 
the Senate approved an almost identical 
bill, H. R. 13840, which the House had 
passed the day before. The bill provides 
for grants up to $1 million a year over a 
10-year period to be made to special in- 
stitutions for the training of highly quali- 
fied leadership personnel who in turn 
will train teachers in the education of the 
mentally retarded. 

CAPTIONED FILMS FOR THE DEAF 


Late in the first session of this Con- 
gress, the Senate passed a bill reported by 
this committee, S. 1889, providing in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, loan service of captioned films 
for the deaf. Toward the end of the 
second session, the House passed an al- 
most identical bill, H. R. 13678. The Sen- 
ate then approved the House bill, which 
was sent to the President for his signa- 
ture, The bill authorizes up to $250,000 
a year for establishment of a service 
which will lend through State schools for 
the deaf and other appropriate agencies 
films bearing captions that the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing can read as they watch 
the film. The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare is also authorized to 
acquire films for this purpose ‘The pro- 
gram will provide not only educational 
and informative subject matter on film 
for deaf persons, but also serve as recrea- 
tional therapy. Deaf persons are de- 
prived of the many advantages available 
to persons with normal hearings of radio, 
television, and motion pictures. The 
program for captioned films is expected 
to compensate for this lack in consider- 
able measure. 

THE NATION'S HEALTH 


One of the major legislative areas 
under the jurisdiction of the committee 
is the Nation’s health. The committee 
reported, and the Senate passed, a num- 
ber of important health bills during this 
session. 

HILL-BURTON EXTENSION 

The first of these is H. R. 12628. This 
bill would extend for 5 years the life of 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act, which has proved so helpful in mak- 
ing available hospitals and other health 
facilities throughout our Nation, and 
particularly in those areas which were 
completely lacking in such essentials for 
the provision of modern medical care. 
This bill has been enacted into law. 

HEALTH RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The second health bill reported by the 
committee which is of major importance 
to our people is H. R. 12876. This bill, 
which will do much to speed research 
into the causes and cures of diseases 
which cripple and kill mankind, extends 
by 3 years the life of that act under 
which the Federal Government makes 
available $30 million a year to be used 
on a matching basis to help construct 
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and equip the laboratories and other 
facilities needed by those scientists who 
are dedicating their efforts to attempts 
to eradicate disease. This bill has be- 
come law. 

FOOD ADDITIVES 


‘The third bill, H. R. 13254, would bring 
about a major change in those laws ad- 
ministered by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration designed to protect the 
American people from the addition to 
food products of additives which might 
be injurious to health. Whereas, under 
present law, any processor is free to add 
to our foodstuffs any newly discovered 
chemical and can continue to use such 
an additive in foods until the Food and 
Drug Administration has been able to 
establish scientific proof that it is dele- 
terious to health—which sometimes takes 
years—because of this bill, food proc- 
essors will not be permitted to add such 
substances to food until they have been 
able to prove, scientifically, that they 
are safe. This bill has passed both 
Houses. 

HILL-BURTON LOANS 

Besides reporting legislation to extend 
the Hospital Survey and Construction 
Act for another 5 years, the committee 
reported a bill, which has become law, 
authorizing loans for the construction 
of hospitals and other faCilities in ac- 
cordance with the same procedures and 
subject to the same conditions as would 
be applicable for the making of grants 
under this program. 

Enactment of this legislation enables 
religious organizations which have con- 
scientious objections to the acceptance 
of grants from the Federal Government 
for hospital construction to secure loans 
for such purpose if they would other- 
wise qualify for grants. Loans can be 
made for periods up to 40 years and will 
bear an interest rate calculated by add- 
ing one-fourth of 1 percent per year to 
the rate which the Secretary of the 
Treasury determines to be equal to the 
current average yield on all outstand- 
ing marketable obligations of the United 
States. 

SCHOOLS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 

The committee reported a bill, which 
has become law, authorizing the. Sur- 
geon General, United States Public 
Health Service, to make grants-in-aid 
for provision of training and service in 
the public-health fleld in public or non- 
profit accredited schools of public health, 
The bill earmarked for this purpose up 
to $1 million of the funds Congress ap- 
propriates for grants under the Public 
Health Service Act to States and local 
communities. 

LABOR 
WELFARE PLANS 


As a result of intensive investigations 
of employee welfare and pension plans by 
a special subcommittee of the commit- 
tee during the latter part of the 83d and 
all of the 84th Congress, legislation was 
introduced in the 85th Congress designed 
to safeguard the integrity of billions of 
doliars’ worth of employee welfare, 
health, and pension funds. 

During the ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, the committee established a special 
legislative subcommittee to consider 
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these bills. The subcommittee compiled 
@ massive record of testimony during 
1957 and, just before the close of the 
ist session, reported to the full commit- 
tee a bill, S. 2888, providing for report - 
ing and disclosure of information about 
pension, health, and welfare funds, re- 
quiring administrators of all types of 
plans to make reports to their benefi- 
ciaries and to the Secretary of Labor, 
granting the Secretary of Labor broad 
investigatory and limited police power, 
and imposing stiff criminal penalties for 
embezzlement, insurance kickbacks, and 
falsification of reports. 

This year the full committee reported 
S. 2888 to the Senate, which, after sev- 
eral days of debate, passed it unani- 
mously. The House passed a similar 
though less stringent bill; a conference 
was held between the two Houses, and a 
bill finally was agreed to and sent to the 
White House. 

As enacted by the Congress, the bill 
exempts from coverage plans covering 
25 or fewer participants. Administrators 
of all other plans—whether. employer, 
employee, or jointly managed—are re- 
quired to make information concerning 
the plan available to their beneficiaries, 
and to file a report with the Secretary 
of Labor. The Secretary has two func- 
tions: First, to act as custodian and to 
make available to the public copies of 
the reports filed with him, and, second, 
to prescribe standard forms of reports 
which may be used by a plan adminis- 
trator making a report. 

Penalties of 6 months’ imprisonment 
or $1,000 fine are provided for willful 
violation of the act. The bill makes it 
possible for a beneficiary to compel re- 
porting by a plan administrator through 
a court proceeding under which an ad- 
ministrator refusing to report could be 
fined $50 a day for each day during which 
the report was not filed. A fine of $10,000 
and/or 5 years imprisonment is imposed 
for falsification of a report. 

While the bill as enacted is weaker 
in some respects than the bill reported 
by the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare and approved by the Senate, it 
does embody all the important principles 
contained in the Senate bill. It calls 
for compulsory coverage; it recognizes 
the role of public authority in supervis- 
ing welfare and pension plans, and it 
provides criminal penalties for certain 
violations. 

Although many members of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
would have wished the bill to give 
stronger protection to the beneficiaries 
of welfare and pension plans, by passage 
of S. 2888 the Congress has laid the leg- 
islative foundation upon which subse- 
quent Congresses may build. 

I know that the committee members 
who, since 1954, have devoted months of 
effort to investigation and legislation re- 
lated to employee pension and welfare 
plans are deeply gratified that their work 
has been brought to partial fruition in 
the present Congress; and I know, 
further, that millions of workingmen and 
women in all parts of the country will 
rest easier in the knowledge that Con- 
gress has made a beginning toward the 
establishment of adequate protection of 
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the sums to which they are entitled in 
the event of illness, accident, or retire- 
ment. 
» LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING AND 
DISCLOSURE 

In April 1958 the select committee on 
improper activities in the labor and man- 
agement field—the McClellan commit- 
tee—as part of its interim report made 
five legislative recommendations to the 
Congress, as follows: First, to regulate 
and control pension, health, and welfare 
funds; second, to regulate and control 
union funds; third, to insure union de- 
mocracy; fourth, to curb activities of 
middlemen in labor-management. dis- 
putes; fifth, to clarify the no-man's land 
between State and Federal authority. 

As indicated above, the Committeee on 
Labor and Public Welfare reported a bill, 
S. 2888, relating to employee welfare and 
pension funds, which was approved in 
modified form by both Houses. This car- 
ried out the first recommendation of the 
McClellan committee. 

To accomplish the other four legisla- 
tive recommendations, the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare this session re- 
ported S. 3974, a bill which not only ef- 
fectively carried out the McClellan 
recommendations but also in some cases 
went beyond those recommendations. In 
addition, the bill contained several 
amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
substance of which was either recom- 
mended by the administration or was 
designed to make more effective the 
administration of the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

UNION FUNDS 


To regulate and control union funds, 
the bill required full reporting and pub- 
lic disclosure of union internal processes 
and union financial operations. It pro- 
vided criminal penalties for failure to 
make such reports and for false reports, 
as well as for false entries or the destruc- 
tion of union records. It required full 
reporting and public disclosure of finan- 
cial transactions and holdings, if any, by 
union officials which might give rise to 
conflicts of interest, including payments 
by labor relations consultants, 

UNION DEMOCRACY 


To insure union democracy, the bill 
required full reporting and public dis- 
closure of trusteeships over subordinate 
unions, and it established criminal pen- 
alties for failure to file or for falsifica- 
tion of required reports relating to such 
trusteeships. It placed limitations on 
establishment of trusteeships, on the 
purposes for which they could be estab- 
lished, and on their duration. It pro- 
vided Federal court proceedings to dis- 
solve trusteeships when not in accord- 
ance with the limitations of the bill. 

It provided that elections of consti- 
tutional officers of international unions 
be held every 5 years either by secret 
ballot of the members or by delegates 
elected by secret ballot, and elections of 
local union officers at least every 4 years 
by secret ballot. It protected the rights 
of union members to nominate and vote 
for union officers without restraint or 
coercion, It prohibited the use of union 
funds to promote individual candidacies 
in union elections, 
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To curb activities of middlemen in 
labor-management disputes, the bill re- 
quired full reporting and public disclos- 
ure of any arrangement by an employer 
under which another person undertakes 
to influence or affect or to provide serv- 
ices which interfere with, restrain, or co- 
erce, employees in the exercise of rights 
guaranteed by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as well as similar reports and 
disclosure by labor-relations consultants. 
It created criminal sanctions for failure 
to file or for falsifying reports required 
by employers and labor-relations con- 
sultants, and for payments by middle- 
men to union officials. 

NO MAN'S LAND 


To clarify the no man’s land between 
State and Federal authority, the bill 
directed the National Labor Relations 
Board not to permit continuation of the 
no man’s land area in which employees, 
unions, and employers covered by Federal 
law are left without remedies. It au- 
thorized a speeding up of NLRB pro- 
cedures by clarifying the definition of 
“supervisors” and by permitting pre- 
hearing representation elections. 

In these ways, the bill reported by the 
committee met and dealt with effectively 
the chief legislative recommendations of 
the McClellan committee. 

During the lengthy debate in the Sen- 
ate on this bill, it was amended in a num- 
ber of respects, but basically it retained 
the provisions approved by the commit- 
tee with respect to union finances, union 
democracy, middlemen, and no man's 
land. 


Senator McCLELLAN, himself, stated: 
“If enacted, and properly administered, 
it will drive many unreformed ex-con- 
victs, racketeers, gangsters, and crooked 
Officials out of the union movement and 
strengthen the position of honest, decent 
unionism and its leaders.” The minor- 
ity leader, Senator KNOWLAND, said the 
bill marked “‘real progress.” 

In reporting S. 3974, the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
the committee made a remarkable legis- 
lative accomplishment. Not once, dur- 
ing the 11 years since the Taft-Hartley 
Act was enacted in 1947, has the Senate 
been able to reach agreement on any 
significant changes in its provisions. 
In this session, the committee reported, 
and the Senate approved, a bill which 
not only provided for carrying out the 
recommendations of the McClellan com- 
mittee with respect to union funds, un- 
ion democracy, middleman activities, 
and the no-man's-land problem, but 
also amended the Taft-Hartley Act in 
a number of respects. 

The bill passed the Senate by a vote 
of 88 to 1. Unfortunately, the House 
failed to pass the bill. Despite this, 
however, the members of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare can take 
deep satisfaction in having been able to 
report to the Senate, and then to per- 
suade the Senate to approve, the first 
major labor legislation since the 80th 
Congress. i 

COAL MINE BAFETY 


The committee reported a bill amend- 
ing the Federal Coal Mine Safety Act 
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which retains the present exemption of 
small 14-man mines from the provisions 
of the act, unless the conditions in any 
such exempt mine are such as to create 
an imminent danger of any of the 5 
disasters enumerated in section 203 (a) 
of the act. If such conditions exist, the 
bill provides for the immediate closing 
down of such mine, subject to an appeals 
procedure. 

The bill also added a new title to the 
act directing the Bureau of Mines to 
make a detailed and exhaustive study of 
mine safety for all mines covered by the 
act, and to report its findings and recom- 
mendations to the Congress and to the 
President by February 15, of next year. 

- This bill was not considered by the 
Senate prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress. 

SAFETY FOR LONGSHOREMEN 

The Longshoremen's and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act was passed 
in 1927 as a result of a Supreme Court 
decision holding that the States could 
not apply their workmen’s compensation 
laws in an area exclusively maritime and 
that Congress could not lawfully dele- 
gate this authority. Although the act 
has been amended from time to time to 
improve its compensation features and 
bring it up to date, it has never been 
amended to authorize the establishment 
of an effective safety program. 

The bill approved by the committee 
this year and enacted into law vests the 
Secretary of Labor with authority to es- 
tablish and enforce safety regulations in 
longshoremen’s and related employment, 
such as the ship repair industry. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT 


In the 84th Congress, the committee 
approved a bill, which became law, in- 
creasing retirement benefits for railroad 
workers by 10 percent. At that time, the 
Congress did not vote any increase in 
taxes on employers and employees, either 
to make up the then-existing actuarial 
deficit in the railroad retirement fund, or 
to pay for the newly increased benefits. 
But the committee, in its report on the 
bill, did assume a solemn obligation to 
approve legislation in the 85th Congress 
providing increased taxes. 

I am glad to say that the committee 
was able to meet that obligation by re- 
porting a bill, S. 1313, in the present ses- 
sion, The Senate approved a modified 
version of S. 1313, but the House failed 
to act on it in the closing days of the 
session. 

VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 

The committee has jurisdiction over 
several types of veterans’ legislation, in- 
cluding the GI bills of rights of World 
War II and the Korean conflict This 
session the committee reported a number 
of bills important to our veterans. 

VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


The committee reported a bill provid- 
ing unemployment compensation benefits 
to peacetime veterans, that is, veterans 
who entered active service in the Armed 
Forces after January 31, 1955. Com- 
pensation could amount to as much as 
$26 a week, and could be paid over a 
period of 21 weeks, if the veteran is un- 
employed for that length of time. The 
program in general would parallel the 
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unemployment compensation system pro- 
for veterans under the Korean GI 


The bill also extended the termination 
date of the Korean program so as to make 
it terminate at the same time as the one 
Proposed for peacetime veterans. Both 
Programs would terminate 5 years fol- 
lowing the end of compulsory military 
Service, 

Subsequent to the reporting of this bill, 
& House-passed bill containing somewhat 
Similar provisions was reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee and passed 
by the Senate. Peacetime veterans will, 
therefore, be entitled to unemployment 
compensation as a result of the efforts of 
this Congress. 

OTHER VETERANS’ BILLS 

The committee reported a number of 
other bills important to veterans includ- 
ing the following: y 

RESTORATIVE "TRAINING 

An amendment to the War Orphans 
Educational Assistance Act to permit eli- 
gible handicapped orphans to enroll in 
a specialized course of restorative train- 
ing designed to make possible their par- 
ticipation in the education program pro- 
vided by the act, and to lower the age 
at which such restorative training could 
begin to 14 years. 

VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


A proposal to afford vocational reha- 
bilitation to certain veterans in need 
thereof to overcome a service-connected 
disability incurred in or aggravated by 
active service since January 31, 1955. 

PHILIPPINE HOSPITAL 


A bill modifying and extending the 
grants-in-aid program operated in the 
Republic of the Philippines for the hos- 
pitalization of certain veterans of the 
Armed Forces, 

REFUNDS 


A bill authorizing the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to make refunds to approxi- 
mately 8,000 World War IT veterans on 
account of erroneous collection of life- 
insurance premiums. 

GI BILLS 


A bill extending to certain veterans 

end war orphans in Panama and the 

pines the provisions of the Korean 

GI bill and the War Orphans Educational 
Assistance Act. 8 


OTHER IMPORTANT LEGISLATION 


In addition, the committee reported 
to the Senate during the second session 
of Congress a number of other measures 
designed to benefit the American people, 
I will mention only a few of them: 

SCIENCE CLUBS 


The Senate passed on the last night 
Of the session a House bill, H. R. 13191, 
identical with a bill pending before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
to stimulate interest among high-school 
Students in the study of science. The 
bill authorizes the Commissioner of Edu- 
Cation to expend up to $50,000 a year to 
encourage, foster, and assist in the estab- 

ent in localities throughout the Na- 
of clubs composed of boys and girls 
having a special interest in science. The 
Commissioner is instructed to carry out 
these functions with a view to the ulti- 
Mate chartering by Congress of a corpo- 
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ration similar to the Future Farmers of 
America, 
WAR-RISK HAZARDS 

The committee approved a bill, which 
became law, to amend and make perma- 
nent the provisions of existing law ex- 
tending workmen’s compensation and 
war-risk hazard benefits to Federal em- 
ployees and employees of contractors of 
the Federal Government working in 


Overseas areas. 
AGING 


The committee also approved a bill 
providing for a White House Conference 
on Aging to be called by the President 
of the United States in January 1961. 
The bill provides for assisting the several 
States to conduct similar conferences 
prior to the White House Conference it- 
self. The Conference will be planned 
and conducted by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare with the 
assistance and cooperation of other de- 
partments and agencies represented on 
the Federal Council on Aging. Both 
Houses of Congress passed the bill. 

Mr. President, I cannot let this occa- 
sion pass without expressing my deep 
appreciation to all the members of the 
committee who have worked so diligently 
and so faithfully to help bring about 
the accomplishments of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare during both 
sessions of this Congress. 

Before the adjournment of Congress, 
I had the pleasure of paying tribute to 
the senior Senator from New Jersey, the 
Honorable H. ALEXANDER SMITH, a for- 
mer chairman of the committee and 
the ranking majority member of the com- 
mittee during the past 4 years, who is 
retiring at the end of this Congress. 
He and I worked in close association 
during the many years we served on the 
committee together. 

I regret deeply the fact that another 
valuable member of the committee also 
is retiring at the end of this Congress, 
I refer to my friend and colleague, the 
senior Senator from New York, the Hon- 
orable Irvine M. Ives. 

The service of Irving Ives in the Sen- 
ate has been marked by a singular dedi- 
cation to the best interests of all the 
people, whom he has served so faith- 
fully. There is no Member of the Sen- 
ate who is more knowledgeable, wiser, or 
more able in the field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. Irvine Ives came to the 
Senate ranked as one of the foremost 
authorities in the Nation in this field, 
by virtue of the outstanding record he 
had established as a member of the New 
York State Assembly, as the assembly’s 
minority leader, speaker, and majority 
leader, and as dean of the New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations at Cornell University. 

I have been privileged to serve for 12 
years with Irving Ives on the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
and I can personally attest to the many 
and valuable contributions he has made 
as a member of that committee. With 
his devotion and his long experience in 
the field of labor-management relations, 
Irvine Ives has been most effective in 
working for legislation to preserve the 
principle of free collective bargaining 
and to meet the difficult problems of 
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working conditions, wages, and hours, 
workmen's compensation, social security, 
and other important areas affecting the 
people's welfare and our country's 
strength. 

Irvine Ives further distinguished him- 
self through his outstanding service as 
chairman of the United States delega- 
tion to the Internal Labor Organization 
Conference at Geneva and was the first 


American to receive the honor of being 


elected president of the conference. He 
has also contributed much to the work 
of the Senate, as a member of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and more 
recently as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Irvine Ives’ service in the Senate has 
reflected his untiring devotion to the na- 
tional interest: He has been the states- 
man, the patriot, and the prophet. The 
people of New York and of the Nation can 
always be proud of his labors, his accom- 
plishments, and his leadership in the 
Senate. Although he has announced his 
plans to retire from the Senate we know 
that he will continue to serve his State 
and the Nation and that we shall con- 
tinue to have the benefit of his keen in- 
tellect, his vast experience and knowl- 
edge, and his inspiring leadership, 

We shall all miss him greatly and we 
warmly wish for him a healthy and 
happy future and many more years of 
useful service to his fellow man, 


The Lincoln Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULTON, Mr. Speaker, the popu- 
larity of the Lincoln Memorial has grown 
over the years, and the necessary ar- 
Tangements must be made to accommo- 
date the greater number of tourists visit- 
ing this popular site each year. 

I would like to submit for the RECORD 
this fine letter from the very capable 
Harry T. Thompson, Superintendent of 
the National Capital Parks, which clearly 
shows the need for extending the visit- 
ing hours of the Lincoln Memorial. I 
also favor extending the visiting hours 
of the Jefferson Memorial. 


Superintendent Thompson and the en- 
tire National Capital Parks staff are to 
bæ complimented for their good work in 
the many parks throughout the District 
of Columbia and for their interest in 
seeing that the greatest possible number 
of people have the opportunity of visit- 
ing the Lincoln Memorial, truly one of 
the outstanding memorials in the rich 
heritage of our good country. 

The letter follows: 

Untren STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
NATIONAL Park SERVICE, 
NATIONAL CAPITAL PARKS, 
Washington, D. C., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. James G. FULTON, 
House of Representatives , 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. FULTON: The following informa- 

tion has been assembled to answer the ques- 
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tions raised in your telephone call to me on 
July 30 regarding the Lincoln Memorial. 

This memorial is now open to the public 
from 9 a, m. to 9 p. m., daily, exeept Christ- 
mas Day. 

Although the early records of the Lincoln 
Memorial are quite inadequate, the following 
tabulation gives, to the best of our knowl- 
edge, hours that the Lincoln Memorial has 
been opened to the public from 1921 to date: 

1921-25: 9 a. m. to 6 p. m. weekdays, 12 
noon to 6 p. m. Sundays and holidays. 

1925-41: 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. dally including 
Sundays and holidays. 

December 1941 to June 1942: 9 a. m. to 5 
p. m, daily Including Sundays and holidays. 

June 1, 1942, to date: 9 a. m. to 9 p. m. 
daily. 

Important events in the history of the me- 
morial include the following: 

Cornerstone laying: February 12, 1915. 

Dedication: May 30, 1922; 50,000 people in 
attendance. 

Each year on Lincoln’s birthday an appro- 
priate wreath laying ceremony is conducted 
at the Lincoln Memorial by the Loyal Legion 
and the National Park Service with 350 to 500 
people attending annually. 

The annual 4-H citizenship ceremony Ifa 
attended by approximately 200 people, and 
the yearly Washington pilgrimage of Ameri- 
can churchmen consists of between 150 and 
300 persons. 

There are frequent wreath-laying cere- 
monies by heads of States and numerous 
patriotic and civic bodies. 

A concert by Marian Anderson on April 9, 
1939, was attended by 100,000 people. 

From 1922 to January 1, 1953, there were 
a total of 42,441,038 visitors. Since then, 
and to July 30, 1958, there were 10,442,904 
visitors. It is interesting to note how rap- 
idly the visitation has been climbing In the 
last 5 years. 

Careful analysis shows that it would re- 
quire one more tour leader to extend the 
hours of visitation beyond the present clos- 
ing time at 9 p.m. The annual cost for the 
employment of this additional person is esti- 
mated at $4,330. 

Based upon the many requests to extend 
the visiting hours we concluded that the 
period from 9 a. m. to 11 p. m. would ac- 
commodate more visitors. A few persons have 
suggested that we open earlier than 9 a, m, 
but we are reluctant to do so because the 
period from 6 a. m. to 9 a. m. is about the 
only opportunity we have to do the daily 
cleaning. Furthermore, the morning rush- 
hour traffic around the Lincoln Memorial 
circle is concentrated and hence extremely 
dangerous to pedestrians, and there is no 
parking space. We are, therefore, consider- 
ing extension of the visiting hours at the 
Lincoln Memorial from the present 12 to 14 
hours. To do this would require an addi- 
tional tour leader for which funds are not 
presently available, N 

We appreciate your interest in the Lincoln 
Memorial and hope that this is the informa- 
tion that you desire. Please let us know 
if we can be of further assistance. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry T. THOMPSON, 
Superintendent. 


Federal Expenditures 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress leaves behind it a record of as- 
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tronomical Federal appropriations. It 
followed the irresponsible pattern that 
for more than a ecore of years has been 
feeding a monstrous Federal bureauc- 
racy, increasing the cost of living for 
rich and poor alike, and burdening the 
American taxpayer and his offspring with 
an ever greater national debt. 

Each year vigorous protests are raised 
in the House and Senate when the enor- 
mous budget is proposed by the execu- 
tive department; yet when Congress 
finally makes its decisions on appropria- 
tion bills there is usually very little differ- 
ence between the amount requested and 
funds authorized. This policy prevails 
regardless of whether the White House 
and congressional leadership are repre- 
sentative of the same political party. It 
persists largely because big budgets have 
become generally acceptable and expedi- 
ent despite full knowledge of their in- 
herent danger. 

Both parties have been all too negli- 
gent with respect to the budget and the 
national debt. When Democratic ad- 
ministrations spent entirely too freely, 
Republican campaigners vehemently 
challenged such wasteful tactics and 
promised to slash expenditures and bring 
about a reduction in the national] debt. 
A contrary course has been pursued, and 
I insist that it is time for Congress to 
take stock of the situation. Since both 
parties are guilty, the issue need not de- 
volve into a political controversy. 

Frequently spokesmen for the admin- 
istration or Members of Congress appeal 
for bipartisan cooperation in matters of 
foreign affairs. I contend that the same 
approach is needed on the domestic scene 
if we are going to succeed in keeping ex- 
penditures down to honest and reason- 
able levels. I suggest that Republicans 
and Democrats alike look to next year 
with a new determination to set an ex- 
ample that future Congresses and future 
Presidents must follow if this country is 
ever going to get back on the road to 
fiscal solvency. 

Isummarily dismiss the hypothesis ad- 
vanced by so-called liberals who would 
have our people believe that the national 
debt is an intangible factor in the busi- 
ness affairs of a country with abundant 
natural resources and prodigious capital 
wealth. The man who contracts un- 
necessary debts which he knowingly will 
not be able to liquidate in his lifetime is 
imprudent, unstable, irresponsible, im- 
moral, and/or insane. He is not fit to 
manage the finances of his family. The 
sound economic laws that should govern 
a home are generally applicable to a po- 
litical unit, whether it be a county, State, 
or Federal Government. Elected officials 
who disregard ethical standards in the 
handling of tax funds are not fit to serve 
in public office. 

I submit that it is time we set up a 
guide of financial accountability to be 
followed religiously by both the White 
House and Congress. My recommenda- 
tions include: 

First. The President should let it be 
known now throughout Government 
Departments and agencies that a sub- 
stantial cut in the Federal budget is in 
store for next year, come what may. We 
recognize that a worsening of the inter- 
national situation would bear heavily 
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upon Federal monetary requirements, yet 
it is inconceivable that any circumstance 
short of war could reasonably offset ad- 
vance planning for sizable reductions of 
Government expenditures. 

Responsible Government officials, so 
apprised by the executive department, 
can begin immediately to make plans for 
decreased spending. In many cases this 
savings can be effectuated through nor- 
mal attrition in office personnel. Re- 
gardless of the bureaucrats’ traditional 
insistence that his agency is short of 
hired help, the Government building 
that does not have a large percentage of 
supernumaries on its personnel roster is 
a rarity. The number of men and wo- 
men who will retire or resign from the 
respective Government departments can 
be estimated with a fair degree of accu- 
racy at the present time. If officials 
realize now that replacements will not be 
made available for a given percentage of 
this number, they will be able to make 
adequate arrangements for carrying on 
their workload satisfactorily—and per- 
haps more efficiently—with this reduc- 
tion in force. 

Another method of lessening the need 
for large expenditures is the elimination 
of executive department functions not 
specifically authorized by Congress. One 
such undertaking which immediately oc- 
curs to me is the invasion of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare’s 
Public Health Service into the field of 
air pollution. On last July 25 this office 
mailed invitations to a national confer- 
ference on air pollution that will be held 
in Washington in November. I should 
like to quote the first paragraph of this 
invitation: 

Air pollution is becoming increasingly seri- 
ous as population growth and industrial ex- 
pansion add to the volume of pollutants dis- 

into the far-from-limitless ocean of 
air that surrounds us. Although the prob- 
lem has recently received considerable atten- 
tion from governmental bodies as well as 
from industries and voluntary organizations, 
there has been no opportunity for represent- 
atives of all these groups to meet together to 
assess their progress and to develop a co- 
ordinated pian for future action. 


The last sentence of that quotation is 
untrue. The Air Pollution Control Asso- 
ciation—a nonsubsidized, nonprofit or- 
ganization whose membership includes 
scientists and engineers from Federal, 
State, and local governments as well as 
from private industry—last year cele- 
brated its 50th anniversary. At this 
year’s convention in Philadelphia, more 
than a thousand air sanitation experts 
and other interested parties gathered to 
hear scientific papers on progress and 
problems dealing with air pollution. I 
charge that the Public Health Service 
encroachment is unnecessary and waste- 
ful, although it does provide an excellent 
and timely example of the type of bu- 
reaucratic expansion that should be and 
can be eliminated. 

Another popular method of disposing 
unnecessarily of taxpayers’ contributions 
to the Treasury is the practice of travel- 
ing throughout the country and over 
many parts of the world by Government 
employees. By notifying subordinates of 
the economy program to be inaugurated 
with the beginning of the next fiscal 
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year, the President will permit substan- 
tial savings to accrue through planned 
reductions in traveling expenses. 

Second, Congress must demand econ- 
omy in Government, and every candidate 
for office should go on record that he 
will not accede to any appeals for an- 
other topheavy budgetary program. 
The candidate should be as interested 
in saving the taxpayer’s money as he is 
in spending if. Otherwise he ignores an 
immutable law that continually lessens 
the buying power of the dollar and in 
effect ransacks the security of everyone 
who must rely—now or in the future— 
upon his insurance, his pension, social 
security, bank sayings, and/or Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Thrift and economy can be returned 
as an operating force in the Federal 
Government if Members of Congress 
seeking reelection and their opponents 
go out and sound the need for fiscal sta- 
bility. I have found that my constitu- 
ents appreciate a frank discussion of this 
kind, and I contend that any candidate 
is remiss in his duties and qualifications 
if he avoids mention of the perils that 
are unmistakably germinated in wanton 
extravagance. 

Politicians frequently find a higher 
Measure of popularity in promising evy- 
erything to everybody, but no one who 
resorts to this low-level practice is de- 
serving of consideration for office. Ev- 
ery aspirant to the House or Senate 
should be a leader among his fellow men, 
willing to look his voters squarely in the 
eye and explain just what the Govern- 
ment can do and cannot do in its con- 
tribution to the general welfare. 

Popular platform chatter at election 
time assures every individual or group of 
voters of new benefits or more benefits 
to be made by the Federal Government 
without any provision for revenue. I 
Saw and heard numerous examples of 
this political moon talk in the primary 
campaign last spring. Let me explain 
Parenthetically that I had no primary 
opposition; so there is no vindictiveness 
involved here. Similar listening ‘and 
reading will be available to voters in 
other States in the coming weeks, and 
the broken record will get a heavy play 
as the final election draws near in No- 
vember. 

A realistic! economy program would 
not deprive the Nation of any Federal 
Service essential to the general welfare. 
We must provide the wherewithal to air- 
Proof and waterproof our entire defense 
Structure. We must appropriate what- 
ever funds are necessary to stimulate the 
€conomy and materially reduce the num- 
ber of unemployed in the various States. 
My own notion is that Congress has for 

long been too free with Federal funds 
for distribution around the world, even 
to the extent of neglecting our own peo- 
ble, Now is the time for the executive 
department and Members of Congress 
to give unequivocable notice to Amer- 
ica’s benefactors that the United States 
taxpayer cannot forever be saddled with 
debts resulting from grants to interna- 
tional panhandlers. ` 

I urge my colleagues from both parties 
to speak out in support of economy in 
Government and in opposition to infla- 
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tionary policies. Equally necessary is a 
summary expression from the White 
House to the effect that the economy long 
promised but never fulfilled will defi- 
nitely be a part of the next budget. 


Winter Aid for Hungry Families 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


or MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend remarks in the Recorp I 
am including the following editorial 
from the Jefferson Republican, of 
De Soto, Mo.: 

WINTER Am FOR HUNGRY FAMILIES 


County courts and county clerks of the 22d 
senatorial district are meeting Saturday at 
Ste. Genevieve for discussion of matters and 
problems of mutual interest. Counties in- 
volved are Madison, Perry, Ste. Genevieve, 
St. Francois, Washington, and Jefferson. 

Sessions begin at 10 a. m. at the Ste. 
Genevieve Court House, and will continue 
into the afternoon, following a luncheon, 
reports Eugene Roth, county clerk at Ste. 
Genevieve. 

Providing surplus foods for needy families 
is not a scheduled program topic, but there 
may develop a suggestion of a district meet- 
ing on that proposal. The Ste. Genevieve 
and Perry County courts plan a separate 
meeting toward action on the surplus food 

lan. 

z The requirement of participation by 12,000 
persons per month indicates that it would 
require registration of families in need in 
several counties of the area in order to 
qualify, County Clerk Wallace Coleman, of 
Jefferson County, believes. Whether or not 
this can be accomplished under present 
statutes is not clear, he added. 

Louis Perlie“ Biehle, CIO local union ofi- 
cial at Crystal City, which sponsored an at- 
tempt earlier this year for surplus food in 
this county, has given details of registration 
methods to interested persons in nearby 
counties. 

Some effort has been made toward registra- 
tion of families needing assistance, but no 
definite moves have been made toward form- 
ing a 4- or 6-county district. The surplus 
food can only be obtained in carload lots, 
which sets the required registration at 12,000 
persons. 

This limitation does not help the present 
situation nor does it prevent the damaging 
effects of want and malnutrition on families 
where employable persons are out of work, 
There are cases of this kind reported in Jef- 
ferson County and the need continues in 
nearby Washington County, according to the 
Rural Parish Workers, at Fertile. That or- 
ganization has 80 families listed as needing 
food, and finds an increasing number of re- 
quests for assistance, over a wide area. 

While business may be starting an upturn, 
the current outlook in and around Jeffer- 
son County is toward a winter when a num- 
ber of families will be in need of help. The 
time to start planning to alleviate that sit- 
uation is now. We-hope that the meeting 
of county officials at Ste. Genevieve Sat- 
urday will provide a starting place for dis- 
trict action, if that be possible, or of stimu- 
lating local action, should that be the only 
available method. 


It is a pertinent commentary on the 
failure of the Congress to enact the food 
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bill proposed by Congresswoman SULLI- 
VAN, of Missouri. 

In this connection I am also including 
an excerpt from the August 16 edition of 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 
on the failure of Congress to enact ade- 
quate farm legislation during the ses- 
sion just closed. 

Have you ever seen as much feed grain 
around as we have this year? Neither has 
anybody elee. We have a record supply on 
hand and another big crop coming. 

Livestock men can well shiver. Feed grain 
surpluses always turn into livestock sur- 
pluses. When? Maybe in 1959, certainly in 
1960 unless we get busy. 

You'd think Congress and farm organiza- 
tions would be working 24 hours a day to 
head off this calamity. Yet many Congress- 
men—aided by officials of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation—have been trying to get 
rid of all production controls, 

If the fire department rushed out to your 
farm, and pumped gasoline on the flames. 
what would you think? Let Congress has 
already abandoned the acreage reserve for 
1959, and at this moment is talking about 
dropping corn allotments, too. = 


Both editorials are endorsed by the 
Missouri Farmers Association which has 
urged that Congress give the farmer 
equal legislative status with that ac- 
corded labor and industry and which has 
labored so effectively to alleviate the Mis- 
souri farm situation through its cooper- 
ative agencies and activities. 


Reclamation Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, during 
my five terms in Congress, I have become 
increasingly concerned over the many 
means employed to frustrate one of the 
principal objectives of the Federal recla- 
mation laws; namely, that of providing 
irrigation water only for true family- 
size farms. I have also become increas- 
ingly concerned about the greater and 
greater subsidies being given large land- 
owners, temporarily or permanently, 
through this frustration of the family- 
size farm principle. 

These are not problems in the public- 
land projects, but they are very real and 
serious problems on those reclamation 
projects that include lands in private 
ownership. The Reclamation Act of 
1902 was written in terms of similar 
treatment for homesteaders and for pri- 
vate landowners. We have stuck close 
to the principle in the first case. We 
have departed further and further from 
it in the second. 

Illustrations of what I am concerned 
about are numerous. The most promi- 
nent is the delivery of interest-free, sub- 
sidized water to as many 160-acre farms 
as a man can buy for himself, his wife, 


and each of his children. Less well 


known are the cases where Congress has 
been induced to write complete exemp- 
tions from the 160-acre water delivery 
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law for individual projects—Colorado- 
Big Thompson in Colorado, for instance, 
and Truckee Storage in Nevada, and Owl 
Creek in Montana, among others. And 
still less well known is the administrative 
exemption in the case of the Imperial 
Irrigation District in California—forjrea- 
sons unknown either to me or the Justice 
Department—while next door the Coa- 
chella District has no exemption. Fi- 
nally, there is the Kings River case in 
California where year after year the In- 
terior Department negotiates temporary 
contracts with no acreage limitation, 
again for reasons unknown and unex- 
plained. 

Where and when and how we got off 
the track is not my concern. But where 
and when and how we get back on the 
track is my concern. It is for this reason 
that I have introduced H. R. 13759. I 
introduced this bill, even though it was 
late in the session and there was no hope 
of action on it during the 85th Congress, 
so that it can be studied by all concerned 
and perfected this fall. I intend to re- 
introduce it in January and to call for 
full-dress consideration of it by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, of 
which I am a member. In view of the 
Supreme Court's recent decision in the 
Ivanhoe case, it seems to me that the 
time is ripe for this. 

My bill is intended to do three princi- 
pal things: First, put the emphasis on 
the family rather than the individual in 
administration of the excess-land pro- 
visions of the Federal reclamation laws; 
second, restate and reemphasize the re- 
cordable contract requirements of the 
Omnibus Adjustment Act of 1926; third, 
knock out any subsidy to families receiv- 
ing water for more than 160 acres, 
whether the subsidy is by way of inter- 
est-free money or by way of net power 
revenues used to assist in irrigation re- 
payment. 

None of these is completely new. 
Rather, I have tried to combine the best 
features of familiar laws into a single 
solid program. The emphasis on family 
rather than individual comes straight 
from the reclamation homestead laws. I 
see no reason why, if this principle is 
good in public-land projects, we should 
think it necessary or desirable to multi- 
ply the permissible limit on the acreage 
in private ownership to which water can 
be delivered by 2, 3, 4, or 5, depending 
on how many children a man has. My 
recordable contract provision comes from 
section 46 of the Omnibus Adjustment 
Act of 1926. I would continue this in full 
force, modified only to accommodate it 
to the family instead of the individual. 
And the provision for interest payments 
is, in substance, what has become 
familiar through the Small Projects Act 
and other legislation. I have extended 
its principle only far enough to remove 
explicitly other forms of subsidy to the 
large landowner. 

Iam fully aware of the argument that, 
with modern farm machinery, 160 acres 
does not constitute a family size farm 
any more—that the farmer and his fami- 
ly can efficiently operate much more than 
this acreage. This, I think, puts the 
wrong slant on the family size farm prin- 
ciple. The principle does not go to the 
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greatest acreage a farmer can operate 
with or without machinery, but to the 
acreage which it takes for him to earn a 
decent living for himself and his family. 

In this connection, I point out that I 
am also aware that there will be situa- 
tions in which 160 acres is not enough 
to provide a family living—in high 
mountain regions, for example—and 
that there are situations in which 160 
acres is far more than enough for this 
purpose. I thought about adding to my 
bill provisions to permit flexible adjust- 
ments in the acreage to which water may 
be delivered without recordable contracts 
and without surcharges, but, in view of 
the reluctance of the Department of the 
Interior to accept a responsibility that 
it should gladly exercise in this regard, 
I have deferred this for consideration at 
a later time. ‘ 


The Very Reverend James T. O'Reilly 
Whose Heart and Courage Live On in 
the Affections of His People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, he died in 
1925. 

And yet, so vivid is the memory of this 
beloved pastor that time will never dim 
the recollection of this remarkable reli- 
gious leader, in whom the whole com- 
munity of Greater Lawrence, Mass., put 
their faith and trust. 

He was a man of God, and he was an 
outstanding American. 

He rose to national prominence dur- 
ing the ominous textile strike of 1912, 
when he spoke up for God and country 
and routed the subversive elements who 
came into the city and tried to exploit 
the strike for better pay and working 
conditions as an instrument to serve 
their conspiratorial ends. 

Father O'Reilly, O. S. A., the pastor of 
St. Mary's Church, was a champion of 
labor, ‘ 

He was one of the first men in this 
Nation to detect the beginnings of com- 
munism, and to expose its destructive 
techniques. 

It seems like yesterday that I saw him 
walking along the street accompanied 
by his faithful collie, or hurrying off to 
a distant sick call in one of those first 
electric automobiles that were steered 
over the dirt roads by a lever instead of 
a wheel. 

I remember his round and rosy Irish 
face, as open and honest and generous 
as the great heart that went out to all 
those who needed help. 

The good that he did has become leg- 
endary, and will be perpetuated by the 
dedication of a new building at Merri- 
mack College, in Greater Lawrence, to 
his memory. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
bring to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
warm and appealing story of his priestly 
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life entitled “Monument to Great Leader 
at Merrimack” that appeared in the Eve- 
ning Tribune, published in Lawrence, 
Mass. 

The article follows: 
MONUMENT TO Great LEADER AT MERRIMACK 


Lawrence, in 1912, was faced with the most 
trying problem of her six decades of exist- 
ence. Textile difficulties had festered into 
an open rash which threatened the very 
foundations of the community. To all 
corners of America, the press sent stories that 
had pictured the city as a hotbed of revolu- 
tion. 

Clashes between mill management and 
operatives inflamed by leaders of the Wob- 
blies,” the International Workers of the 
World, inspired enthusiastic reporting, and 
in consequence Lawrence was indicted before 
the eyes of the world. The city was thought 
to be in bad shape, 

Mobs of millworkers, many of them imml- 
grants, eddied and flowed about the giant 
textile mills flaunting their banners and 
chanting their anarchist-inspired cry of No 
God, no master.” 

Far away in Florida, convalescing from a 
serious illness, a Lawrence priest read scaring 
headlines in a newspaper that Lawrence was 
in the grip of soclalism—an extremely dirty 
word at the time. At that time Father 
O'Reilly was 61 years old. 

From the heart of the South, the aging 
Lawrence priest returned to the leadership 
of the forces of right in his beloved city. In 
only one of many examples of raw courage 
he displayed in his lifetime, he singlehanded- 
ly repulsed an ugly mob as it marched to- 
ward the consecrated grounds of the Im- 
maculate Conception cemetery, and he went 
on to inspire and lead a magnificent answer 
to the ungodly cry of the extremists. 

Colurabus Day that year was a dismal, wet 
day that poured rain. Yet, over a route miles 
long, 30,000 people, including thousands of 
school children, walked in protest against the 
IWW. its principles and its methods. 

Dull, lowering skies were overcast, streets 
were rutted with mud, but from every station 
in life, the rich and poor, the old and young, 
the native and the foreign-born, joined as 
one to proclaim to the tens of thousands of 
onlookers their devotion to God and to their 
country. 

The one man most responsible for that 
great Columbus Day answer to the anarchists, 
and for restoring the name of Lawrence 
throyghout the country, was the aging priest, 
the man of God whom Merrimack College 
announced this month will be memorialized 
by the dedication of its newest building in 
his name. 

He was the Very Rev. James T. O'Reilly, the 
late great pastor of St. Mary's parish, 

Lawrence had never before seen a man 
quite like Father O'Reilly, and surely never 
will again. He was a commanding figure in 
the community for almost 40 years, a leader 
whose inspiration cut across boundaries of 
religion, nationalities, and politics. 

All walks of life gave their devotion to this 
priest, now dead for 33 years, in gratitude for 
his leadership, his inspiration, his charity and 
his acknowleged wisdom, His presence in the 
city was as great as the physical fact of St. 
Mary's Church still is, and for four decades 
no one could mention St. Mary’s or Father 
O'Reilly without thinking of the other. 

Father O'Reilly is remembered today by 
many thousands who knew him before his 
death in 1925 not only for the part he took in 
restoring the name of Lawrence in the 1912 
strike. He is remembered for almost every- 
thing he did in his lifetime here. 

He was assigned to Lawrence in 1886 to 
take charge of St. Mary’s parish which then 
was undergoing an acute financial crisis. He 
resolved the crisis in 3 years time. There- 
after until his death, his civic consciousness 
only a half-step behind his first duty to his 
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parishioners, his great magnetism and power- 
ful leadership flowed over the whole commu- 
nity. 

Only 10 years after his arrival here, Father 
O'Reilly learned of the deep affection and 
gratitude the people felt for him. He re- 
turned from a convention of the Augustinian 
Order in Rome to be 7reeted by a monster 
parade which escorted him through the 
downtown area to the old city hall build- 
ing where, to an overflow audience, he was 
obliged to tell the story of his journey. It 
was a demonstration that would be unheard 
of today. 

Several years later, at a ceremony honoring 
his silver jubilee in the old Opera House, 
Mayor James H. Eaton walked to the front 
of the stage and said: 

“Other Catholic priests have served faith- 
fully for 25 years without any public demon- 
stration. Why then this enthusiastic dem- 
onstration tonight? Because he, in moral 
worth, in true manhood, towers over most 
men, more than Saul did above his fellow 
soldiers. 

“Father OReilly has the power to divine 
character and almost to read the thoughts 
of his fellow men. It is hard for any man to 
deceive him. He has the ability to read the 
signs of the times, When he camé to Law- 
rence he replaced mistrust with confidence. 
Father O'Reilly has made a good citizen. He 
has thrown himself into every movement of 
improvement. The city appreciates what he 
has done. I thank him in behalf of the city 
for the labors that he has performed.” 

Father O'Reilly dedicated himself first and 
always to God and his parishioners. Under 
his inspiration and leadership, St. Mary's 
parish grew to cover a good part of the city, 
and many of the now separate parishes and 
churches were built through his efforts. 

MAN OF CHARITY 


Under his guidance, schools were built and 
improved. He gave lavishly of his time to 
the charitable works of the St. Vincent de 
Paul Society, to the Knights of Columbus, 
Holy Name societies, the Bureau of Catholic 
Charities, the well-remembered St. Mary's 
Cadets, and numerous other organizations 
too numerous to mention. He was influen- 
tial in the beginnings of many national 
churches erected in the city for immigrants 
then pouring into Lawrence from all over 
the world. 

He also gave lavishly of his time to efforts 
beyond his priestly scope. Early in his pas- 
torate he was prevailed upon to become a 
member of the Lawrence Board of Trade and 
the board of trustees of the Lawrence public 
library. He was credited with the founding 
of the Merrimack Cooperative Bank. No 
civic occasion was complete without his 
presence. 

The cause of labor found him one of its 
strongest exponents. In 1894 he was a mem- 
ber of an arbitration committee in a mill 
labor dispute because he of all men enjoyed 
the entire confidence of the operatives then 
on strike for better working conditions. 

One mill man disputed his presence be- 
cause of his opposition to corporations, but 
got nowhere when Father OReilly explained 
his opposition. In a concept almost un- 
thinkable for the times, he charged that if 
any man cannot manufacture by paying rea- 
sonable wages (Corporations at the time were 
not known for their lavish pay) he has no 
Moral right to manufacture, 

Ten years after his participation in the 
labor troubles of 1912, he again came to the 
front for the textile operatives for he recog- 
nized the justice of their demands to bring 
about better working conditions and to frus- 
trate & wage cut. For months he dedicated 
himself to the task of settlement and meet- 
ings held under his supervision finally re- 
Sulted in an agreement which proved sat- 
isfactory to the workers. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE 

In a magnificent outpouring of respect and 
affection for him, the parishioners and peo- 
ple of the city sponsored a 4-day observance 
of his golden jubilee of ordination in 1924. 

On the fourth day, the demonstration be- 
gan with a solemn high Mass. In the after- 
noon, & huge civic parade in his honor served 
as the greatest personal tribute ever tendered 
to man in the history of the city. More than 
25,000 adults and children walked the route 
that afternoon, passing before him as he 
sat in a chair on a reviewing stand on Haver- 
hill Street. 

The closing observance of the occasion was 
a civic banquet held in the old Winter Gar- 
den. Messages poured in from throughout 
the country, from the great—including Presi- 
dent Coolidge—and the small. From Bishop 
Moulton, of Utah, former rector of Grace 
Episcopal Church, came the following: “Most 
communities write their respects on a tomb- 
stone, but Lawrence prefers to tell a man 
in the flesh what it thinks of him, and I 
should Uke to say to Father O'Reilly that it 
is all genuine and true.” 

At his death in 1925, Father OReilly re- 
ceived a personal tribute unprecedented in 
its spontaneity and scope for Lawrence. The 
wheels of everyday activity in industrial, 
business, and civic Lawrence halted to pay 
last respects. 

Management of almost all mills announced 
their permission to let any employees desir- 
ing to attend the funeral to do so. Public 
and parochial schools closed the day of 
the funeral, as did all city departments 
except the fire and police departments. The 
banks of the city closed during the hours of 
the funeral. Superior civil court did like- 
wise. And William Cardinal C’Connell, of 
Boston, presided at the last services, 

Father O’Rellly’s name is eternally linked 
with St. Mary's Church. Beyond that, it is 
eternally linked with the city of Lawrence. 
He was the greatest public figure this city 
ever had, or can ever aspire to have. He 
will not be forgotten. 


The Land—The People—The Nation: A 
Report on Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, farmers 
of the Nation have suffered a loss of in- 
come of more than $20 billion in the 
first 5 years of Mr. Benson’s tenure as 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

When this administration came into 
power in 1953, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson 
took over a farm program under which 
for 11 consecutive years— 1942-52, inclu- 
sive—our farmers had enjoyed their 
greatest prosperity in history. Farm 
prices in each of those 11 years were at 
or above 100 percent of parity. During 
these years our consumers bought food 
at fair and reasonable prices. 

Mr, Benson, in 5 years, with the back- 
ing of the President, has reduced this 
program to a shambles. 

As this 85th Congress draws to a close, 
it is my duty, as chairman of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, to review for 
the Members, and to advise the country 
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1 
at large, concerning the work of this Con- 
gress in behalf of agriculture. Moreover, 
it is my obligation to bring into per- 
spective for the Nation the circumstances 
of our farmers and their families who 
produce the food and fiber which sustain 


us. U 

Mr. Speaker, there were days, in times 
past, when it was difficult to distinguish 
a Democrat from a Republican in this 
House when legislation relating to the 
well-being of agriculture was debated 
and voted upon. Our farm people are 
Democrats and they are Republicans. 
Their well-being should have no refer- 
ence to party politics. It is exceedingly 
painful to me that Mr. Benson has in- 
jected partisan politics, and has pro- 
moted political alinements, in our delib- 
erations in the Congress on vital farm 
legislation, for in this situation it is the 
farmers who suffer, 

Therefore, at the outset of this report, 
I want to commend those members of 
both parties who have proven themselves 
to be true and devoted friends of agricul- 
ture and who have placed the interests 
of our farm people above any possible 
partisan advantage. 

THE BENSON STORY 


I hope that from these remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation will take note of 
what has happened, and what is happen- 
ing, on the farms of America under Mr, 
Benson and under this administration. 

In 1957, our total population consumed 
11 percent more farm-produced foods 
than in 1952, the year before Mr. Benson 
took office, yet our farmers received $600 
million less for that larger volume of 
production for domestic consumption in 
1957 than for the more limited volume 
in 1952. And, in contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing mid- 
dlemen $6.1 billion more in 1957 than in 
1952 for hauling, processing, and han- 
dling the food between the farm gate 
and the retail counter. 

Here are the figures on the deteriora- 
tion of farm income under Mr. Benson, 
taken from the books of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

Total realized net income of farmers 

(After deducting agricultural production 
expenses from the total of cash income from 
farm marketings, Government payments to 
farmers, value of home consumption of 
farm-produced foods, and computed rental 
yalue of farm dwellings.) 

FIVE PRE-BENSON YEARS 


1948.——— =- $16, 057, 000, 000 
1949 fd 13, 789, 000, 000 
1280 ð 13, 185, 000, 000 
BOG SERENS 15, 158, 000, 000 
105l ——ð5— ===- 14,416, 000, 000 
Total. 


72, 605, 000, 000 
FIVE BENSON YEARS : 


CS — ———ůů 819, 899, 000, 000 
1954_...........--..--.--. 12,201, 000, 000 
gS — —— - 11. 470. 000, 000 
22 ee aa a: — 12. 111. 000. 000 
1857 —— . — 10, 840, 000, 000 

Total ß 60,521, 000, 000 


The Department records show that 
during the last 5—Benson—years farm- 
ers produced and sold 11 percent more 
food and nonfood products than in the 5 
preceding years, 1948-52, inclusive. Had 
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our farmers been paid for the larger 
volume of food and nonfood products 
marketed in the last 5 years, at the same 
rate as in the 5 years immediately pre- 
ceding Benson, their net income in these 
last 5 years would have been $80,591 mil- 
lion, or more than $20 billion above what 
they actually received under Mr. Benson. 
If farm prices, instead of declining, had 
increased in proportion to all other prices 
during these last 5 years, then the income 
of farmers would have been much greater 
than $80 billion. However, under Mr. 
Benson’s constant pressure for lower 
farm prices, the income aggregated only 
$60,521 million. 

Mr. Speaker, those who seek an ex- 
cuse for the farm income debacle in the 
last 5 years often resort to a contention 
that prior to Mr. Benson’s tenure farm 
prices were influenced and sustained by 
the demands of the post-World War II 
years and by the Korean conflict. It 
should be pointed out that the demand 
for food has been greater in these last 5 
years than in any similar period in his- 
tory, and consumers purchased during 
these 5 years 11 percent more products 
of our farms than during the 5 previous 
years. The difference between the Ben- 
son years and the prior years is that be- 
fore Mr. Benson took office the farm pro- 
gram was in sympathetic hands and sup- 
plies were kept within reasonable balance 
with market outlets, while in these recent 
years Mr. Benson has been tearing down 
the program, telling both producers and 
consumers that farm prices are too high, 
with the result that farmers have suffered 
a loss in income of at least $20 billion. 

Here is a brief summary of the last 
5 years, comparing 1957 with 1952: 

Farm prices: Down 16 percent. 

Farm parity ratio: Down 18 percent. 

Realized net farm income: Down 25 
percent, lowest point since 1942. 

Purchasing power of that farm_in- 
come: Down 29 percent, lowest since 
1940. 

Farm debt: At a record high, above 
$20 billion, 

Farm population: Declined from 24,- 
283,000 in 1952 to 20,396,000 in 1957. 

In 1957 the returns to farm workers 
for their labor and management reached 
a low of 69 cents an hour while the aver- 
age wage of industrial workers climbed 
to a high of $2.07 an hour. 

Moreover, farm surpluses have trebled, 
increasing from $2,452,000,000 in 1952 to 
more than $7 billion today; appropria- 
tions and authorizations to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, for all purposes, 
amounted to $6,794,000,000 for fiscal 1958, 
whereas all such appropriations and au- 
thorizations for all the 5 years imme- 
diately preceding Mr. Benson’s tenure— 
including the Korean conflict—amounted 
to only $7,391,000,000; and employees in 
the Department of Agriculture have in- 
creased more than 17,000 since 1952, 
from 67,406 as of December 31, 1952, to 
85,107 as of January 1, 1958. 

Since Mr. Benson began to bring down 
farm prices 5 years ago, farm income has 
dropped about $1 billion a year, the cost 
of farm programs has increased by about 


$1 billion a year, farm debt has climbed- 


about $1 billion a year—and farm people 
have been leaving the farms at the rate 
of about 1 million a year. 
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AGRICULTURE'S GOLDEN YEARS 


Mr, Speaker, in a very few days we 
shall be back home, among the good 
people who sent us to Congress, and in 
our daily associations we shall be giving 
accounts of our stewardship, Our farm- 
er friends will want to know why the 
farm program which operated so well so 
long at so little expense is not now help- 
ing them—why farm income has con- 
stantly declined in the last 5 years. 
Consumers will want to know why prices 
at the grocery counters are so high. 

Iam going to tell the truth. Iam go- 
ing to tell my farmer friends and my con- 
sumer friends in the towns and cities 
about Mr. Benson, and about those who 
hold his hand. Ishall tell them two true 
stories: One, the Benson story; the other, 
the story of the golden years of agricul- 
ture’s rise from the great depression to a 
place of parity and equal economic stat- 
ure with labor, industry, and business— 
to the time that Mr. Benson took over. 

The story of agriculture's golden years 
is an account of the triumph of the parity 
principle—agriculture’s magna carta, 
This is the story of 20 pre-Benson years. 

Farm income multiplied sixfold, seven- 
fold, or eightfold in those two decades, 
As I have noted, for 11 consecutive years 
prior to 1953, the average prices paid to 
farmers were at or above 100 percent of 
parity. Rural people became able to buy 
the conveniences and comforts hitherto 
available only to our citizens in the cities. 
The blessings of electricity were taken to 
the rural areas. Farmers became finan- 
cially able to mechanize their farms and 
to apply new sciences, to bring the bless- 


-ings of food abundance at low cost to 


the consumers of the Nation. Now, wilh 
the means to do it, farmers devoted their 
energics to the restoration and conserva- 
tion of the Nation's most precious re- 
source, the soil. Prosperity on the farms 
created greater markets for industries 
in the cities, made jobs, and kept factory 
wheels turning. 

The output per farm worker doubled in 
those 20 years, and now each farm work- 
er feeds 20 persons. This new efficiency 
in agriculture made available to Ameri- 
can families more and better food, for 
an expenditure of a smaller percentage 
of their total income than in any other 
period of history. Although in the last 
5 years retail prices have increased as 
farm prices declined, even today the 
average hourly wage of industrial work- 
ers will buy twice as much food as in 
1929. 

Costs. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
supported the prices of major storable 
crops for 20 years prior to 1953 and, at 
the end of these 2 decades, this program 
actually showed a 20-year profit of $13 
million. For these 20 years the CCC pro- 
grams for all crops, including a number 
of perishables, lost only $1,064 million, 
and CCC investments in surpluses on 
January 1, 1953 (inventory and loans) 
amounted to only $2,452 million. 

In contrast, during the past 5 years, 
due primarily to the unsympathetic ad- 
ministration of the farm program, CCC 
deficits in farm price-support operations 
have amounted to 4 times as much as 
was lost in the preceding 20 years— 


slightly more than $1 billion in 20 years, _ 
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compared with more than $4 billion in 
the last 5 years. Meanwhile, CCC in- 
vestments in surpluses have increased 
threefold, from $2,452,000,000 in 1952 to 
more than $7 billion in the most recent 
report. 

The following table summarizes the 
costs of the CCC farm price-support op- 
erations—first, for the 20 pre-Benson 
years, 1933 to 1952, inclusive, and second, 
for these 20 years plus the 5 Benson 
years, 1953 to 1957, inclusive: 


Summary of CCC program results from 
Oct. 17, 1933 (realized gains and losses) 


Oct. 17, 1954, 


through Deo, 
31. 1097 
PRICE-SUPPONT PROGRAM 
(CCO NONRECOURSE 
LOAN, PURCHASE, AND 
PAYMENT PROGRAMS) 
Basic commodities: 
8 1 $53, 106, 802 | 1 $673,020, 51 
Cornmeal s As eos] cei denesoccce= 3 30, 813, 137 
Cotton: 
Extra long 
pA eee ad SAE eee 16, 146, 942 
Upland 208, 629,425 | 1 430, 787, 800 
Export “difter- 
Rett, susan 441,361,218 | - 141, 381,218 
130, 198 i 130, 198 


1i, O55, 45 


Total. 


Designated nonbasle 
3 les: 


Butter... 421, 755 

BONA — RG SEN : 121, 205, 843 

The 614, G35 
Muk = 

1518, 833, 477 

EE ESES rn eerie 11, 901,019 

8 13, 584, 200 

Subtotal .. 

Potatoes, Irish , R70 

Tung oil... 11,003, 125 

Wool....... 1143, 820, 214 


ybeans. 

Sugar, Puerto Rican 
Bint lek rlgeaaas 116 515 55 
Swect potato 1133 421 
Tun ee 11,070 
3 canned. 11, %2 
. 1,013, 329, O84 
S commoditics -|-....-.-.--.-..- 410, 151, 018 

TAN price sup- `“ 

1 | 1,064, 617, 225 |15, 173, 746, 788 


4 Denotes loss, 


. ee et a ee es a 
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MORE TROUBLE AHEAD 


Mr. Speaker, it is indeed a melancholy 
record that Mr. Benson has compiled 
in the years he should have been the 
chief champion of our farm people be- 
fore the Nation. 

And it is with deep distress and regret 
that I must tell the House that, for agri- 
culture, the worst seems yet ahead. 

‘The handwriting is on the wall. Out 
of his great and dedicated drive for lower 
and lower farm prices, based upon an 
extraordinary theory that a poor price 
will make better income, Mr. Benson has 
set the stage for an even greater farm 
debacle within the next 2 years. 

Record wheat and feed-grain crops in 
1958, the weakening of production- 
adjustment programs, and further re- 
duction in price supports which will en- 
courage larger crop outputs as farmers 
seek to make up in volume what they 
lose in unit price—all these factors 
clearly foreshadow these distressing de- 
velopments: 

Farm surpluses will mount to a new 
record high. 

Farm program costs will climb to new 
heights. 

Meat animal prices and the income of 
feed and livestock producers will decline 
Sharply. We may see hogs selling at 
$10 or $12 per hundredweight. 

Farm debt will set a new high record. 

Finally, unless an effective farm pro- 
gram is developed in the next Congress 
and put into operation, in spite of Mr. 
Benson's objections, farm income will 
establish a new postwar low, and the 
effects will be felt not only by our farm 
people but also by the Nation's total 
economy. 

THE 85TH CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress strove, 
with earnestness and dedication, to arrest 
the 5-year deterioration of our agricul- 
tural economy, and to return our farmers 
to a parity position in our free-enter- 
prise society, but our efforts were 
thwarted—they were scuttled—by the 
veto power of the President. 

This Congress worked constantly in 
the shadows of Mr. Eisenhower's veto 
power wherever the interests of agricul- 
ture were to be served. 

The President put this power at the 
disposal of Secretary Benson. 

The deep concern of the Members of 
this House for the well-being of agricul- 
ture is vividly spread in the records of the 
Committee on Agriculture. These rec- 
ords show that Members of this body 
introduced in this Congress 897 bills in- 
tended to improve the conditions of our 
farms, Our committee, with its 19 sub- 
committees, conducted 543 hearings and 
Study sessions. We received millions of 
words of testimony from farmers, 
spokesmen for farm organizations, Do- 
Partment of Agriculture officials, and 
from others interested in agricultural 
legislation. We developed sound and 
reasonable legislation which would be 
fair to farmers and consumers alike. 

Early in this session the Congress 
Passed Senate Joint Resolution 162 in- 
tended to prevent the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from cutting the price-support 
levels in 1958 for dairy farmers, wheat 
Producers and for several other crops, 
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and also to forestall severe acreage re- 
ductions in 1959 for cotton and rice 
producers. This legislation was intended 
to prevent a loss this year of over one- 
half billion dollars to wheat, rice, dairy, 
and feed grain farmers. It proposed a 
reasonable solution in 1959 to the acreage 
allotment problems of cotton and rice 
farmers. 

The President vetoed this legislation. 
That was his constitutional right. How- 
ever, in a message to the Congress he 
made clear that some 1 million cotton 
and rice farmers would suffer severe and 
devastating slashes in their acreage al- 
lotments, unless the Congress gave Mr. 
Benson broad new authority to reduce 
farm price supports. Thus a veto bar- 
rier was erected between farmers and 
their Government. ~ 

Senate Joint Resolution 162 bad been 
written to “hold the line” against fur- 
ther harm to farmers, while the Congress 
worked on a new program intended to 
start agriculture again in the direction 
of a parity position in the economy. 
This program, treating agriculture's 
problems on a commodity-by-commodity 
basis, was embraced in H. R. 12954, 
drafted by the House Committee on Agri- 
culture. This bill would have raised 
farm prices and income. Mr. Benson 
promptly condemned it as a “mon- 
strostiy,” and again threats of veto were 
heard. ‘The House rejected the bill. 

It became increasingly evident that 
the President would let no general farm 
bill become law unless it gave to the Sec- 
retary broader authority to cut farm 
prices. Thus the Congress was con- 
fronted with the reality that it must give 
Mr. Benson further price-cutting powers 
or he would impose such short acreages 
upon cotton and rice crops as to mean 
ruin for many farmers and for many 
communities which depend on production 
of these crops for their economic exist- 
ence. 

It was in this situation that the top 
echelon of the American Farm Bureau 


Federation brought forward a proposi-. 


tion to kill the parity principle com- 
pletely and thus destroy the very foun- 
dation of the farm program. Mr. Ben- 
son endorsed legislation embracing the 
Farm Bureau proposal. It would have 
provided price supports for major crops 
at 90 percent of the average market 
prices of the previous 3 years, thus re- 
moving farm prices entirely from any 
fair relationship to costs and prices in 
the rest of the economy and providing a 
price-support system for farmers at ap- 
proximately 10 percent less than they 
could expect to get in the marketplaces 
anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, I am impelled to say at 
this point that I do not believe the 
parity-killing proposition introduced by 
the headquarters officials and employees 
of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in any way whatsoever represented 
the thinking and the will of the good 
farm people who are members of that 
great organization. That patriarch of 
agriculture, Edward A. O’Neal, late pres- 
ident of the Federation, was one of the 
principal architects of the program to 
bring farmers into a parity position in 
our free-enterprise economy. He per- 
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sonally welded the farm interest into a 
united front and was the great leader of 
agriculture in those golden years prior to 
the advent of Mr. Benson. I cannot be- 
lieve the present members of that organi- 
zation would deny and defame the 
Philosophy of Ed O'Neal, destroy the ad- 
vantages his dedicated life brought to 
agriculture, and work against their own 
interests by repealing the parity concept; 
on which all of agriculture’s aspirations 
and hopes are founded. 

The Senate passed S. 4071, embracing 
the Farm Bureau proposal to kill the 
parity principle for cotton, corn, rice, and 
feed grains. The Senate took this action 
when it seemed that this was the only 
way to gain enactment and White House 
approval of a bill to forestall devastating 
cotton and rice acreage cuts in 1959, 
which was.the major objective of the 
sponsors of S. 4071. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when this bill came 
to the House for its consideration, our 
Committee on Agriculture unanimously 
opposed the destruction of the parity 
principle. Democrats and Republicans 
stood solidly against this. We would have 
no bill at all if it would destroy parity, 
The committee won the confidence and 
support of this House on our position 
and we put parity back into the law with 
all its dignity and as the foundation on 
which this Congress will rebuild a farm 
program, fair to farmers and consumers 
alike, when we have in Washington a 
Secretary of Agriculture and an admin- 
istration that is sympathetic to the prin- 
ciple and the cause that the farm families 
of this Nation have a right and ought to 
be equal partners in the rewards and the 
blessings of free enterprise and that they 
are entitled to a parity position in this 
Nation’s growth and prosperity, 

In urgency, and under near suffocat- 
ing pressures, we finally passed a farm 
bill, in the closing days of this Congress. 
We prevented a merciless constriction of 
cotton and rice acreage, but in so doing— 
to avoid the ever-present threat of a 
veto—we pleased the President by giving 
Mr. Benson broader farm price-cutting 
authority in future years. 

The bill is not what I wanted. The 
bill is not what any friend of agriculture 
wanted, It is an offspring of necessity 
and of the veto power. It protects pro- 
ducers from something worse in 1959 but, 
unless it is repealed or changed, it will 
create greater problems in the years 
ahead. 

A BASIC OBJECTIVE VERSUS FOUR MYTHS 


Mr. Speaker, the farm program, based 
on the parity principle, was erected out 
of an awareness in the Congress that ag- 
riculture is the only major element of our 
total economy that has no device, outside 
of the help of Government, to pattern its 
production to market needs; that farmers 
have no way of measuring what should 
be their individual contributions to a bal- 
anced national supply of food and fiber 
without Government help; that farmers 
have virtually no bargaining power in the 
commerce they conduct; that agriculture’ 
is the only major industry that does not 
set its prices to cover costs and reason 
able profits but goes into the marke 
place and asks: “What will you give’ 
me? 
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Thus the farm program, from its be- 
ginning in the 1930's, sought to employ 
for agriculture the 2 basic requirements 
of any successful business in a free- 
enterprise economy: 

First. To provide machinery whereby 
producers may adjust their production 
to market requirements; and 

Second. To give the producers a voice 
in the price of their commodities as they 
deliver them into the markets. 

It is astonishing to me, therefore, that 
the farm program, aspiring to make 
available to farmers, for use at their own 
election, these fundamental and time- 
tested requirements of all successful pri- 
vate business, has been assailed in some 
quarters as an impingement of freedom 
and as at odds with free enterprise. 

National propaganda has been trained 
against the operation of an effective farm 
program, s 

Four great myths have been planted 
on the farms of America and have yielded 
a crop of confusion, uncertainty, and 
doubt, around the future of agriculture. 
Mistrust has been created among farm- 
ers themselves, in their own program. 


First. Farmers are told that lower 


prices will solve their problems. 

Second. Farmers are told that in- 
a efficiency will solve their prob- 
ems. 

Third. Farmers are told that move- 
ment of people out of agriculture will 
solve their problems—that is, the prob- 
lems of those who are left. 

Fourth. Farmers and the Nation at 
large are told that the price-support 
program is responsible for surplus farm 
production, 

The present Secretary of Agriculture 
virtually from the day he took office in 
1953—has repeatedly told his audiences, 
principally consumers, that the farmer 
is pricing himself out of his markets. We 
do not recall that at the same time the 
people who manufacture tractors, trucks, 
fertilizer, sell fuel and all the other re- 
quirements in the production of food and 
fiber, have said that their prices are too 
high. Indeed not, for the costs of things 
that farmers use in production have been 
increasing month by month, while farm- 
ers’ profits have been going down year 
by year. 

As to the second myth, relating to in- 
creased efficiency, recent experience in- 
dicates that the improved methods of 
production have not solved-but have in- 
tensified the farm problem. 

The improvement of efficiency in agri- 
culture in the last few years has been 
unmatched in any other period of our 
history. Crop production per acre in 
1957 was 40 percent above the 1935-39 
average. Total man-hours of labor 
used for farm work declined by 34 per- 
cent in this 20-year period; yet, greater 
and greater abundance has come from 
the land. Output per man- hour of farm 
labor has increased 127 percent. The 
number of consumers supported by 1 
farmworker has doubled, from 10 in the 
1930’s to more than 20 today. 

Yet, for the 5 years 1953 through 1957, 
the rewards to the farmer and his fam- 
ily constantly declined. 

The third myth is as cruel as it is fal- 
lacious. It seeks an answer to the farm 
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problem by moving people out of agri- 
culture. The theory seems to be that 
overall farm output would be reduced, 
and that total farm income would be di- 
vided among fewer farmers. 

The fact is that we have experienced 
the greatest movement of people from 
our farms in the last few years that we 
have ever known; yet, total farm out- 
put has increased to new record levels. 
In a discussion of this myth, the ques- 
tion might well be raised as to what 
would happen to farm income if the 
population attrition continues and an- 
other 1 million of the approximately 5 
million farm families go out of agricul- 
ture. The annual realized net farm in- 
come of around $11,500,000,000, when 
divided among 5 million farms, shows an 
average per farm income of $2,300, for 
investment, management, and labor. 
Divide the same total net of agriculture 
by 4 million farms and the per-farm in- 
come still is only $2,875. 

As to the final myth—that price sup- 
ports are responsible for surplus farm 
production—we need only to point out 
that total farm output in 1957 was 6 
percent higher than 5 years earlier in 
spite of a 25-percent decline in net farm 
income; but the combined production of 
the 6 basic crops subject to acreage al- 
lotments and price supports was 13 per- 
cent lower, not higher, in 1957 than in 
1952, Farm output is too great for 
available market outlets primarily be- 
cause the technological revolution in 
agriculture, in the absence of a sym- 
pathetically administered farm program, 
is increasing total output faster than 
commercial markets can absorb it. 

These four myths are being employed 
today to divide and confuse farm people 
and the general public. This propa- 
ganda in spite of its falsity is used in 
the broad assault upon the farm pro- 
gram. 

THE LAND—THE PEOPLE—THE NATION 


Mr. Speaker, the land is the source 
of life itself. Its ownership by fewer 
and fewer individuals is a dangerous 
thing. All history testifies to the up- 
heaval, the decline of nations and of 
peoples, where control of land was con- 
centrated in the hands of a privileged 
few and the many were denied its access 
and possession. 

In these and other of my remarks the 
Members of this great body no doubt 
will note not only criticism but also a 
certain bitterness on my part toward 
the policies of Secretary Benson. 

Yes; I despise his settled course to- 
ward a low-price, low-income agricul- 
ture, because of the hardships and in- 
justices already visited upon so many 
farm families of this broad and rich land 
of ours; but this bitterness I feel, and 
which sometimes overbrims and I can- 
not contain it, comes from a deep dread 
and fright that Mr. Benson is leading 
this beloved country of ours toward the 
dispossession of the many on the land 
in favor of the few who will survive 
these devil-take-the-hindmost policies 
he has invoked upon our farmers. 

He has used his office and his time 
not as a chief spokesman and champion 
of agriculture but to sow the seeds of 
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prejudice among city people against our 
farmers; he has alined one farm group, 
one crop, one region against another, to 
divide and confuse our farm people; he 
has turned the power of government 
against the small farmer, condemning 
him as inefficient and unworthy of a 
place on the land. 

When a Minnesota farm wife asked 
the Secretary: “What shall we do?” the 
Secretary replied: “Find other employ- 
ment.” 

The unemployment lines and relief 
rolls in the cities now are packed with 
people who once enjoyed security and a 
good life on our farms. Mr. Benson's 
own records show that approximately 2 
million persons left our farms in the 
brief span of 1 year, from 1956 to 1957. 

Mr. Speaker, the American free-enter- 
prise system was built upon a founda- 
tion of free and independent—and nu- 
merous—family-operated farms. I think 
the Nation needs to take a fresh free- 
enterprise look at the family farm. 

FREE ENTERPRISE AND THE FAMILY FARM 


There are today more independent 
units of enterprise in agriculture than 
in all other industry and business com- 
bined. Moreover, the assets of agricul- 
ture are virtually equal to the total pro- 
ductive values in all our manufacturing 
corporations. There still are almost 5 
million separate and independent busi- 
ness enterprises operating in agriculture, 
while all other units of enterprise, in our 
industry and business, number about 4.2 
million. 

It will be a sad day for America, if 
giant corporate farmers supplant our 
family system in agriculture. 

Free enterprise does not live on profits, 
interest, and rentals alone. It prospers 
by the incentive to every young man that, 
by devotion to his job and good man- 
agement of his affairs, some day he may 
be his own boss—he may own his own 
farm or his own business. 

It is my feeling and my fear that by 
the proportion we reduce the number of 
individual units of enterprise we weaken 
the American individual free-enterprise 
system; and it is my conviction that for 
agriculture we cannot afford to substi- 
tute a hired hand, corporate-managed 
system for the independent, free-enter- 
prise family-farm operation. 

It is astonishing to me that any Ameri- 
can, especially an official of Government 
who is aware of history and of the world 
today, could be inclined to a philosophy 
guided solely by bigness in our agricul- 
ture. ' 

Our continent was settled largely by 
people fleeing from the feudal estates, 
the baronial-operated farms, of Europe. 
Bigness did not produce efficiency and 
strength in a people in the feudal sys- 
tem. In our own time we have the ex- 
ample of the failure of collectivism on 
the farms of Russia, where the pride and 
productivity of family unit work and pos- 
session have been condemned and sup- 
pressed. s 

How then can we stand silent in Amer- 
ica, in awe of bigness, while thousands of 
our farmers are being dispossessed be- 
cause of policies of our Government that 
mitigate against them? 
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CONCLUSION 


Mr. Speaker, I implore all the Members 
of this House, I beseech all Americans, to 
examine the primary source of our 
strength. 

We are the best-fed Nation on the face 
of the earth. 

Our people spend a smaller porportion 
of their income on food than any other 
people on earth. 

In Russia, agriculture requires the la- 
bor of fully one-half of the total popula- 
tion. One family on a farm hardly can 
feed itself and one other family in town. 
In America, each farm worker feeds 20 
persons. Thus while half of Russia's to- 
tal population works on farms, and still 
cannot meet the needs for food and fiber, 
in America the efficiency of our family 
farm system releases 90 percent of the 
Nation's total work force—for employ- 
ment in factories, in mines, in shops, in 
transport, in all the other pursuits 
which, with the abundance of food and 
fiber from our farms—makes the United 
este standard of living the envy of the 
world. 

The nature and productivity of our 
agriculture underlies the growth and 
Strength of the greatest industrial estab- 
lishment the world has ever known. Our 
agriculture produces not only an abun- 
dance—a cornucopia—of food, but sup- 
plies raw materials for our industry. The 
greater portion of our working force in 
industry and business is made up of men 
and women who in other nations, because 
of the poorness of their agriculture, are 
Tequired to work on farms, if these 
nations are to feed themselves. 

Mr. Speaker, we must protect the agri- 
cultural establishment that serves this 
Nation so well. We cannot forfeit our 
farmers to an alien philosophy of con- 
centrations and bigness. 

We must have an effective farm pro- 
gram, to serve our farm families as our 
Government provides the minimum wage 
and collective bargaining powers to pro- 
tect our labor force, and as our industry 
is protected by the many laws that soften 
the impacts of harsh and unrestrained 
competition. 

Our farm program must enable farm- 
ers, as other businessmen, to adjust their 
Production to their markets. It must 
give the producers a voice in the price of 
the things they sell, as is essential to any 
Successful business. 

We must begin in the next Congress to 
Tepair the damage that Mr. Benson has 
done—to build a new and effective farm 
program. 

This Nation, committed to economic 
and political freedom under capitalism, 
cahnot afford to permit more than one- 
half of its free-enterprise units and al- 
Most half of its free-enterprise assets to 
teeter constantly on the edge of insol- 
veney. 

It is unthinkable that urban people, 
from Mr. Benson's preachings, can be 
persuaded to a position of prejudice 
against our farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the fair- 
hess and wisdom of the American people. 
Tam supremely confident that the repre- 
sentatives of the urban propulations will 
join those of us representing farm areas 
in this Congress to reject the Benson 
Philosophy of low prices and fewer peo- 
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ple in agriculture, and that they will help 
us to write legislation assuring to the 
farm families of this Nation a parity 
position in the rewards of enterprise, so 
they they, too, may enjoy full partner- 
ship in the blessings of this capitalistic 
system that has brought us abundance 
and unmatched strength and prosperity 
as a nation. 


Some Facts and Figures on Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to numerous inquiries I have 
brought together certain facts and fig- 
ures setting forth concisely the condi- 
tions of our agriculture as they relate 


to the total economy and including some 


comparisons of the last 5 years with the 
previous 20 years prior to the time that 
Mr. Ezra Taft Benson became the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

With the permission-of the House I 
am inserting this material in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 

Facts AND FICURES 
CCC FARM PRICE SUPPORT LOSSES 

As of January 1, 1953: $1,064,617,225. 

As of January 1, 1958: $5,173,746,788. 

(Nore.—The losses in 5 years, from Janu- 
ary 1953 through 1957, were 4 times the total 
of losses. during the previous 20-year history 
of Commodity Credit Corporation price-sup- 
port operations.) 

Twenty-year loss (1933-52); $1,064,617,225. 

Loss (1953 through 1957): $4,109,129,563. 
CCC OPERATIONS IN BASIC CROPS ONLY (COTTON, 

WHEAT, TOBACCO, CORN, RICE, AND PEANUTS) 

January 1, 1953 (at the end of 20 years): 
818.011.290 profit. 

January 1, 1957 (4 years later): $1,992,067,- 
863 loss. 

(Note.—In 5 years under Mr. Benson losses 
on the basic crops amounted to $2,005,079,153, 
compared to the $13 million profit in the pre- 
vious 20 years. The Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration support program for cotton, over 
20 years, showed a profit of over $268 million. 
But this profit has been wiped out, by a cot- 
ton program loss of over $700 million in 1956 
and 1957.) 

LOSSES ON DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Up to Jan. 1, 1953. $131,523, 383 
Since Jan. 1, 1953, to Jan. 
De BG ——————— A S 1, 431, 467, 309 


Datry program total... 1, 562, 990, 692 

(Note.—The price support for dairy farm- 
ers was the first to be reduced by Mr. Benson 
after he became Secretary, and Government 
losses In the dalry program in the last 5 years 
have been greater than all costs of all Com- 
modity Credit Corporation price support pro- 
grams for all crops during the previous 20 
years.) 

CCO INVESTMENTS 

Total CCC investments (in- 

yentory and loans) as of 


Total CCC investments (in- 
ventory and loans) as of 
ae ap pet) RE 7, 200, 000, 000 


Total increase in 5 


ears — 4. 748, 090, 000 
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CCC investments in major crops (inventory 
and loans) 


942, 
‘Orn: 
Jan. 1, 1988... do.. 368,349, 2, 
~ Jan, 1, 1958. 0. . I, 265, C, 000 2 173, 884, 
Jan. 1, 19: 
hundredweight__ 168, R78, 
Jan. 1, 19588. do... 15, 467, 113, 744, OUD 
Poanuts: 
Jan, 1, 1953_...pounds.. 528, 22, 6H, 000 
Jan. 1, 1958. do. 213, 143, 322, 
0 5 
Jan. 1, 1953... do. . 544, O07, O 250, 372,000 
Jun. 1, 1988... d0. . 940, 742, 58, 


Farmers’ net income (billons) $10.8 
¥armers’ share of food dollur 
P . aid by farmers, index P 
r y farmers, ox 
percent of 1910-14 average) ms 
received by ſurmers, index 
(percent of 1910-14 average) 23 
Parity ˙—T—T—T—T—. 2 


COMPARISONS (1957) 
Per capita income 
Peopie on farms, $967. 
Nonfarm people, $2,082. 
Hourly earnings 
Farm workers, $0.69. 
Factory workers, 62.07. 
Average of farm prices in 1957 down 16 
percent from 1952. 
Net farm income In 1957 was 25 percent 
below 1952. 
CONTRAST 
Hourly earnings industrial workers in 1957 
up 24 percent since 1952, Corporation divi- 
dend payments in 1957 up 37 percent since 
1952. 


Farm prices (as percentage of parity) 


Percent 
SOAS So — bs Peaster ntl 105 
cc ——TCTCTGTbTT—T—T—TTT 113 
CT. . a re 108 
Bt re OE Ee ed FEE ET 103 
M a VT. 
TY SELES T OER A I ESATEN EG elt 115 
pO: PE O RS EV AAE RS ST 110 
Be ee RE eee FEE Data se om 100 
Be RES — EATER 101 
C1 ͤ—A—T—T—x— ea lS ee Se 107 
22 100 
CCT — ———— 92 
Po REY EE trey OR 5 eS 
C ͤ EE eS re 
FFC al Se ys — 
DY pie Oe ee Ra Rae ee eee 82 

Cash receipts of farmers (not including 
Government payments) 
7 a aes ea $4, 748, 000, C90 
T — 29, 620, 000, 009 
ROSS ie ih ane hee 30, 227, 000, 009 
CCC 32. 958. 000. 000 
Dh oy agree ream ope nie 32, 632, 000, 000 
2277 — seat 29, 556, 000, 000 
1966. ca a hee eer 30, 539, 000, 000 
11 ͤ EM INERT ERE eS 29, 757, 000, 000 
Net income of farmers (including 
Government payments) 

a ee on ==- $1, 928, 000, 000 
i — —— ~------ 17,304, 000, 000 
. K 10; 007, 00, dee 
C 3 15, 158, 000, 000 
rt Se ee — — ==- 14, 416, 000, 000 
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Net income (including Government pay- 
ments)—Continued 
1868. „6„ͤ61 === $11,470, 000, 000 
% —. ͤ 11e COO 
SOD FT ota E E P = 10, 840, 000, 000 
National income 

1932.. m= $43, 049, 000, 000 
1948.. =-~ 210, 098, 000, 000 
1951... ==- 253, 304, 000, 000 
1952. ===- 268, 805, 000, 000 
1955... — 302, 493, 000, 000 
1956... -=-= 320, 024, 000, 000 
DOT AA —— aielins 333, 856, 000, 000 


During the quarter of a century the farm 
program has operated the consumer has got- 
ten better food at an expenditure of a smali- 
er part of his income, Although costs of 
hauling, processing, handling, and merchan- 
dising food have increased substantially in 
the last few years, the average wage paid to 
factory workers in the United States would 
buy in 1957 almost twice as much food as the 
average hour's pay in 1929. 


Consumers—Quantities of foods purchased 
by 1 hour of factory labor 


In 1929 | In 1957 
0.4 11.0 
unds 1.2 2.2 
pints 8 7.8 16.6 
Ses 3 1.0 2.8 
— 4 1.3 3.6 
1.1 3.6 
17.7 35.3 
1.3 3.0 


Source: A 
ment of Agriculture. 


ſeultural Marketing Service, U. S. Depart- 


Annual Report to Constituents by Hon. 
Stuyvesant Wainwright, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUYVESANT WAINWRIGHT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 15, 1958 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
this is my sixth annual report. Itis sub- 
mitted 3 days before the session's close, 
as I must return home to prepare for the 
visit on Long Island of a distinguished 
friend, RicHarp Nixon. This will cause 
me to miss several votes; howeyer, as my 
attendance has been in the highest 
bracket over the years, I can expect the 
only. objection to come from partisan 
political sources seeking to embarrass me 
for election purposes. 

At the end of each congressional ses- 
sion I have made it a custom to submit to 
you, the citizen, an account of the year’s 
activities. This is based on my funda- 
mental philosophy that the citizen places 
a trust in his Representative. The Con- 
gressman must report to the people as 
to how he handled that trust. 

In addition to this annual accounting, 
each week during the year I have written 
a column for your local newspaper. The 
Long Island radio stations allow me 4 
special program every Sunday. Several 
hundred news items of special interest 
have been submitted. All this is designed 
to keep you, the Long Island citizen, the 
best informed in the country. You are 
just that. More newspapers are sold; 
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more TV and radio is beamed our way; 
more mail is received by my office than 
in any other congressional area. I 
hasten to add that this is due possibly to 
the tremendous population of New 
York's First District—nearly 800,000 peo- 
ple, making it the second in size in the 
country. 

This had been a good session of Con- 
gress. Remember, I am a Republican 
saying this about Democrats, for they 
have controlled the Congress. The Dem- 
ocrats are the majority party. But this 
Congress has been essentially a team- 
work proposition, as for instance the 
national defense education bill put 
through on the Democratic side by CARL 
ELLIOTT of Alabama and by myself as 
floor leader on the Republican side. The 
President requested a defense reorgan- 
ization plan. Congress gave it to him. 
He requested an extension of the Re- 
ciprocal Trade Act. We gave it to him. 
He requested continued military and civil 
aid for our allies in our fight against com- 
munism. We gave it to him. He sub- 
mitted the largest peacetime military 
budget in history. We granted his re- 
quests. Alaskan statehood was passed. 
Civil rights legislation was enacted. All 
these measures were proper and neces- 
sary and were supported by me as your 
Representative. 

In one major respect, however, this 
Congress deserted the American people, 
and particularly the union man. I refer 
to labor legislation. I have praised the 
Democrats for their help in supporting 
the Eisenhower program. By the same 
token, Democrats must assume blame for 
failures. By pigeonholing amendments 
designed to help the union worker, by of- 
fering a weak labor reporting bill, by 
forcing parliamentary tricks to ram 
through the Kennedy-Ives bill without 
House debate or committee hearings, the 
Democratic leaders failed badly in this 
important respect. As this is an election 
year, they are afraid certain union bosses 
would turn on them as the party that 
passed a strong labor bill. What a pity 
that the American worker should be de- 
prived of protection because of petty 
politics. So much for the national scene. 

On Long Island we continue to grow. 
We added eight new post-office facilities, 
They are Amityville, Bay Shore, Brook- 
haven, Commack, Eastport, Jericho, and 
Oakdale. I am especially proud of the 
completion of the West Islip Post Office. 
This turned into a personal battle with 
the Post Office Department which was 
against giving West Islip a facility. 

For several years our growth has been 
reflected in the large number of housing 
problems. Homeowners had been swin- 
dled by certain sharp builders who gave 
the whole industry a black eye. These 
cases have been greatly reduced, thanks 
to special cooperation from acting United 
States Attorney Neil Wickersham and 
the Long Island Builders Institute. Our 
locality was made the subject of a special 
article in August's Redbook magazine. 

Another major issue which took the 
forefront was beach erosion. With the 
support of the United States Army dis- 
trict engineer for New York, a long- 
awaited plan has been presented in 
Washington. It came too late for the 
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appropriation of funds in this fiscal year, 
but prospects look excellent for calendar 
1959. Added to this are my plans for 
federalizing both Moriches and Shin- 
necock Inlets over the objection of Park 
Commissioner Moses. This proposal of 
mine was approved this month by the 
Army engineers. This will be the cul- 
mination of a program I started some 
years ago and named the crusade to 
save Long Island. 

In this regard, I should mention two 
other items of importance to our Long 
Island real estate. The first is my Fire 
Island National Park project. This is 
by no means dead or forgotten. In 1957 
the economy bloc eliminated any chance 
of putting the necessary funds in the 
budget. Since then, the Interior Depart- 
ment has been avoiding a showdown on 
the issue. While this fiddling goes on, 
Fire Island burns. The two chances of 
success for the project lie through the 
raising of public funds or by convincing 
the Secretary of the Interior of the im- 
portance of this concept. 

Many other Long Island matters have 
been processed. Take, for example, the 
destruction of the oyster industry in Long 
Island waters by the presence of starfish. 
Not only are the oystermen put out of 
work, but also a great industry dies. To 
correct this I presented emergency legis- 
lation to Congress. My only hope is that 
our action will have been in time. An- 
other problem is the waste of a valuable 
airporffit, MacArthur, in the town of 
Islip. Ihave gone before the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in an effort to get this air 
field put into regular commercial service. 
This is being blocked by the large, power- 
ful airlines who erroneously claim that 
the field would be unprofitable. The 
potato industry, as usual, is faced with 
too large a supply and a reduced demand, 
Congressional efforts to obtain a national 
marketing agreement for voluntary crop 
reduction were not eminently success- 
ful. Obtaining agreement amongst 
farmers for crop reduction is not a simple 
task. Realistic potato growers are the 
first to admit this, 

Amongst the many pieces of public leg- 
islation I introduced this year were H. R. 
9935, to provide compensation for certain 
World War II losses; H. R. 11671, a mili- 
tary pay readjustment bill; H. R. 11873, 
to improve the recruitment and training 
of United States Foreign Service officers; 
H. R. 12552, a bill to facilitate cooperative 
research in education. 

In the field of personal service, we have 
processed 138 servicemen’s cases; 48 inci- 
dental military cases dealing with the 
National Guard, Army Engineers, and so 
forth; 54 veterans’ cases; and 92 housing 
complaints; and assisted in numerous 
immigration and passport cases. What 
this means is that in addition to the 
normal legislative process, we handle 
each year between three and four hun- 
dred detailed, ‘complicated personal 
problems affecting the lives of countless 
more hundreds of people. 

Each year my annual report has always 
contained an economic comment which 
has in the past been highly accurate. 
During the boom of 1957's summer I pre- 
dicted economic trouble ahead for the 
the winter and spring of 1958, People 
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claimed this was soothsaying the im- 
Possible, Unfortunately, my prediction 
was correct. For the winter of 1958-59 
and through next spring I conceive of 
economic stability for our Long Island 
area. I do not believe there will be 
boom expansion, Rather it should be 
described as normal growth both for in- 
dustry and home construction. Unem- 
ployment. will be less than normal due 
to expanded temporary military require- 
ments in the airframe industry. This 
industry, as has been pointed out many 
times, will be greatly reduced in 6 to 10 
years due to rocket warfare. We all hope 
our Long Island industrial leaders are 
meeting the challenge. 

My service academy appointments 
achieved heights beyond all expectations. 
More boys qualified or were named alter- 
nates to the United States Air Academy 
than in other congressional district. The 
Naval and Military Academy graduates 
made exceptional records. Our place- 
ments at the Merchant Marine Academy 
continued to be the highest, Possibly 
because of this, our area was honored 
by my being placed on the Board of Vis- 
itors at the Military Academy at West 
Point. I was surprised beyond words to 
be chosen to join this distinguished 
group of leaders, who serve as de facto 
trustees of the Academy. 

Earlier this year at my own expense 
I sent out a questionnaire to a large num- 
ber of people on my mailing list. In this 
Way I was able to obtain. your views 
Obtain public sentiment on the major 
issues of the day. I spent alternate Sat- 
urday afternoons at my Huntington and 
Wainscott offices. In this way, people 
are-able to visit personally and discuss 
their problems. This is especially help- 
ful to those who cannot take time off 
during the working week or make the 
expensive trip to Washington. 

Public service is a pleasurable experi- 
ence. It has been made so by the toler- 
ance, understanding, and mutual objec- 
tivity of the overwhelming number of 
constituents. Thank you. 


Food Additives Bill, H. R. 13254 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
: IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALLOTT.. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor my state- 
Ment on H. R. 13254. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. AtLorr. Mr. President, I want to go 
on record as favoring this legislation, the 
Objectives of which are unquestionably de- 
slrable in eliminating the deficiencies in the 
Present law with respect to the protection 
of the public health brought about by the 
widespread and increased use of chemicals 
in modern food-processing technology. 

I am concerned that some of the pro- 
Cedures established under this act may prove 
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unworkable, and would hope that our com- 
mittee and the distinguished chairman will 
follow the development of this program 
closely with a view to making any legislative 
corrections that appear necessary to insure 
its workabllity to deal effectively and ex- 
peditiously with the vast number of sub- 
stances which will require administrative 
approval. 


Amending Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act 


SPEECH 


O 


HON. JOSEPH P. O'HARA 


i OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Minnesota. Mr. 
Speaker, as has already been indicated, a 
most unusual situation exists and be- 
cause of the statements of the gentleman 
from New Jersey (Mr. WOLVERTON] and 
others, I feel that the record should be 
made clear. 

As the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Hargis) has indicated, railroad retire- 
ment and unemployment legislation is 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. - Amendments 
to the Longshoremens’ Act are referred 
to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. The gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Wier] has asked unanimous 
consent to consider H. R. 12728 which 
was a bill to amend the Longshoremen’s 
Act and when that bill was before the 
Senate it was amended by adding an 
amendment which included the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, railroad unem- 
ployment amendments and other provi- 
sions. 

Frankly, I do not see how anyone in 
the House can possibly know what is in 
this bill, regardless of statements made 
to the contrary. The amended bill was 
passed in the Senate only yesterday. 
We have no way of knowing whether 
there will be.any time to debate the ef- 
fects of this bill—either on the Long- 
shoremen’s Act or upon the Railroad 
Retirement Act. Both of these acts are 
very technical and the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has for 
years spent many days in consideration 


of bills affecting the Railroad Retirement 


Act. For example, the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had 
hearings in both 1957 and 1958 upon 
bills affecting the Railroad Retirement 
Act. A short time ago, by a majority 
vote of the committee, a bill was reported 
out of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to the floor of the 
House and placed on the calendar. It 
has never been listed for a suspension. 
At the time this bill was reported out, I 
was one of those who joined in filing 
minority views, which appear in the re- 
port accompanying H. R. 4353. I mailed 
to every Member of the House a copy of 
these views. 

When any law is passed increasing re- 
tirement taxes, it imposes a further tax 
not only upon the rail carriers but upon 
the employees as well. As a matter of 
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fact, railroads have opposed the imposi- 
tion of further taxes this year and I have 
had many letters from employees of the 
railroads, likewise, opposing the increase 
in their taxes for retirement purposes. 
I am informed that the latest estimates 
by the Railroad Retirement Board indi- 
cate that total railroad retirement taxes 
presently paid by the employees and the 
employers are $575 million a year. The 
Board estimates that the taxes paid by 
both, as provided in the proposed mea- 
sure, would amount to $689 million for 
1959 or $114 million more than will be 
paid in 1958. Of that amount, the rail- 
roads’ additional taxes would amount to 
50 percent or $57 million. In addition, 
unemployment taxes paid by the car- 
riers—and it should be remembered that 
the employees pay no unemployment 
taxes—will for 1958 amount to $115 mil- 
lion. For the year 1959, they will amount 
to $179 million or $64 million more in 
1959 than in 1958. In other words, if 
this railroad retirement and unemploy- 
ment insurance proposal would become 
law, the total railroad payroll taxes 
would next year be more than $120 mil- 
lion above those the railroads will pay 
this year. 

Everyone recognizes that a majority of 
the class I railroads in this country are 
in very serious financial condition. The 
recent hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce show that for the first 5 months 
of 1958 the net income of those carriers 
was only $72 million. Thus, the addi- 
tional annual cost of the retirement and 
unemployment insurance proposal would 
be considerably greater than the net 
earnings for the first 5 months of this 
year. The record shows that 42 railroads 
operated at a deficit during the first 5 
months of 1958. Certainly, the imposi- 
tion of the very great additional pay- 
roll taxes provided in the proposal 
would drive some of these carriers into 
bankruptcy. Railroad earnings are off; 
railroad costs are up; railroad traffic has 
declined. Further, the maintenance pro- 
gram of the railroads by reason of the 
decline in earnings has been seriously 
impaired. Capital improvements—ex- 
penditures for additions and better- 
ments—in 1958 will total barely half of 
the 1957 total. The financial situation 
of the railroads presents a dismal pic- 
ture. 

Railroad employment has declined 
to the place where the number of class 
I railroad employees for May 1958 was 
the lowest in this century. Increased 
operating costs in the form of payroll 
taxes will require additional layoffs, to 
the detriment of the railroad employees. 

I have as deep and human an interest 
in the railroad employees as any Mem- 
ber of this House. Over the years, I have 
supported many of the proposals made 
by the railroad employees to improve the 
railroad retirement and unemployment 
insurance law. I have opposed legisla- 
tive proposals which would endanger the 
soundness of the fund. I know it is easy 
for some to speak only of their love and 
interest for the railroad employees, but 
as responsible Members of this body we 
have to consider what is the practical 
situation not only for the railroad em- 
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ployees but for the rail carriers and the 
public interest as well. For example, if 
burdensome additional taxes were to be 
imposed upon the railroads, which would 
throw some of the railroads into bank- 
ruptcy, it could trigger off a depression 
which would be disastrous to this coun- 
try. 

Here we are in the last hours of the 
85th Congress being asked to pass on 
this legislation, of which it is almost im- 
possible to know the effects of the Senate 
amendments and the additional cost to 
the employees and employers. Passage 
of this bill at this time and under these 
circumstances would be legislative irre- 
sponsibility and against the public inter- 
est and the best interests of both the 
railroad employees and employers, 


Congressman Dollinger’s Annual 
Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISIDORE DOLLINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOLLINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
85th Congress has achieved a remarkable 
record of legislative work done; it is 
considered the most productive Congress 
in a quarter of a century. It will go down 
in history as the Congress which squarely 
faced up to and constructively tackled 
overwhelming problems of a new era, the 
space age. It was called upon to legislate 
not only for the benefit of our Nation 
and the world of today, but to envision 
and grapple with problems of the new 
world of the future. I think it is safe to 
Say that no previous Congress has had so 
many crises to deal with simultaneously, 
and it had the terrible responsibility of 
doing all in its power to assure humanity 
that there would be a world of the future. 

Among other history-making acts, the 
85th Congress set up a new Government 
agency to cope with the problems of 
space, and created a new star and a new 
State out of the Territory of Alaska. 

Although the achievements of the 85th 
Congress are great, many vitally impor- 
tant measures were shelved or failed of 


passage. The accomplishments were due , 


to a strong Democratie program and in 
spite of a sad lack of leadership on the 
part of our President. We remember his 
many splendid promises, to balance the 
budget, to lower taxes, to provide hous- 
ing for the needy and low-income groups. 
Promises they were, and promises they 
remain, for he has not raised his voice 
to push the programs. Instead of the 
promised help, the American people are 
paying increased taxes, struggling to 
meet alltime high living costs; they lack 
adequate housing and educational facili- 
ties, just to mention a few areas of 
neglect. 

The Prseident has been accused of de- 
faulting on his responsibilities in matters 
of foreign policy, which caused us to 
reach rockbottom in the estimation of 
the world. He has refused to take re- 
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sponsibility in the Little Rock crisis, and 
regarding postsputnik problems, to such 
an extent that our people have become 
uneasy and have suffered loss of confi- 
dence in the strength of their leader 
and the security of their Nation. As to 
the recession, the President’s policy 
seemed to be promise and procrastinate 
rather than proceed and provide, 

The strategy of the Republican Party 
has not changed; the Republicans con- 
tinue to indicate that they favor neces- 
sary and beneficial legislation, such as 
housing and civil rights, but when the 
vote is taken, their true colors are ap- 
parent. The long-standing coalition of 
Republicans with certain Southern Dem- 
ocrats, and the apathy and indifference 
of the President, are responsible for the 
defeat of numerous measures which we 
had hoped to pass. 

MAJOR BILLS PASSED 


Defense reorganization, extension of 
reciprocal trade, and foreign aid were 
vitally important to the United States, 
not only at home but abroad, as well as 
to many other free nations who must 
have our assistance if they are to sur- 
vive and if peace is to be achieved. 

The National Defense Education Act 
of 1958, although the first of its kind to 
be adopted, is, nevertheless, only a small 
gesture toward alleviating the grave edu- 
cational crisis we face and is woefully 
inadequate. Educational needs of Amer- 
ican youth must be considered our first 
line of nonmilitary defense, but Congress 
refused to meet effectively the challenge 
of Soviet scientific achievement. When 
passed, the bill had been stripped of all 
scholarships. I was in favor of provid- 
ing scholarships to promote studies in 
science, mathematics, and other fields, as 
provided in the original bill. 

In grappling with recession problems, 
Congress passed legislation providing for 
a limited extension of unemployment 
benefits, highway and emergency hous- 
ing legislation, assistance to depressed 
communities, and aid to small business. 
IMPORTANT LEGISLATION WHICH FAILED OF 

ENACTMENT 

The slum-clearance and public hous- 
ing bill was defeated, much to my dis- 
may, and the municipal public works 
projects bill was also turned down. 

Congress also failed to revise and lib- 
eralize our immigration laws. It failed 
to provide Federal aid for school build- 
ing, and to increase the minimum wage. 
It balked at a general cut in taxes for 
individuals; it refused to consider state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

f SOCIAL SECURITY 


I was gratified that the Congress 
passed the -social security amendments 
of 1958 to increase social security pri- 
mary insurance benefits, as well as to 
remove some existing inequities and to 
liberalize the Social Security Act in many 
other respects. 

The increase of 7 percent in the 
amount payable to the retired worker 
will be of some help to those millions of 
our elder citizens who have been suffer- 
ing grave hardships, unable to exist on 
present social-security benefits, due to 
ever-increasing living costs. I urged the 
Committee on Ways and Means and the 
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House to increase cash monthly benefits 
by at least 10 percent, as I felt that 7 
percent was inadequate, but was unsuc- 
cessful in my efforts. 

I introduced a bill to amend the Social 
Security Act to provide that entitlement 
to State workmen's compensation bene- 
fits shall not prevent an individual from 
receiving full disability insurance bene- 
fits under the Social Security Act. Con- 
gress repealed the section of the act, as 
provided in my bill, so that in the future, 
disabled workers. will be entitled to re- 
ceive both social-security benefits and 
benefits payable om account of disability 
under other Federal programs or a State 
workmen's compensation system. I was 
pleased that my effort was successful. 

I also introduced a bill providing for 
the removal of the limitation upon the 
amount of outside income which an in- 
dividual may earn while receiving social 
security benefits, and stated during the 
debate in the House that the limitation 
upon a pensioner’s earnings is a great 
handicap and unjustly penalizes him. 
However, no major changes were made in 
this regard although the provisions are 
slightly liberalized. 

Another omission, which I greatly de- 
plore, is a program of health benefits to 
cover the cost of certain hospital, nurs- 
ing home, and surgical services for those 
receiving or entitled to old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits. This vitally 
needed protection should be provided 
those who cannot now obtain or afford 
private insurance and cannot meet the 
expense of illness and care. 

PAY RAISES FOR POSTAL AND CLASSIFIED 
EMPLOYEES 

I fought hard before the committee 
and in the House for pay raises for our 
postal and classified Federal employees. 
I urged the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service to give them the substantial 
salary increases they required in order 
to meet alltime high living costs, and 
stated that it would be unrealistic to 
grant employees a token increase which 
would not remedy the situation or re- 
move hardships they were suffering. 
Although the increases granted by Con- 
gress were less than I had hoped for, 
they. were the best that could be ob- 
tained, and were of some help to our 
faithful postal and classified employees 
who had been compelled to exist on a 
substandard, bare subsistence level. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The 85th Congress in 1957 passed the 
first general civil rights law in three- 
quarters of a century, but so far it has 
been proved virtually ineffective, and no 
real progress has been made under it. 

This year, when civil rights legislation 
was again being considered by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I pointed out 
that the need for strong, workable, effec- 
tive civil rights legislation is greater than 
ever. 

As well as numerous bills to end dis- 
crimination, I introduced a bill which 
would enlist the powers and influence 
of the Attorney General in a determined 
attack upon denials of civil rights. 
Among other things, the bill empowers 
the Attorney General to sue civilly to 
enjoin segregation in public schools. 
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Although the country is committed to 
the principle of integration, there is no 
Policy for carrying out integration. Con- 
gress has avoided its responsibility. The 
President has shrugged off any respon- 
sibility for dealing with the substance 
of the problem, although it is his duty 
to deal with it, for it is the gravest in- 

ternal problem of our century. 
The indifference of the President and 
the. strength of the opponents of civil 
rights are apparent in the fact that the 
President waited many months before 
nominating an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral in charge of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s new Civil Rights Division, and 
the Senate waited more than 7 months 
before considering confirmation of the 
nomination. 

CONCLUSION 

Space limitations prevent my discuss- 
ing in detail other problems of major 
concern to my constituents, or the nu- 
merous bills not heretofore discussed, 
which I introduced for the benefit and 
general welfare of the people. Tax relief, 
veterans’ benefits, increase in minimum 
wage, immigration, housing, legislation 
to aid consumers in these days of record- 
breaking living costs, problems of our 
elder citizens with regard to employ- 
ment and other necessary assistance, ail 
received my earnest attention and ef- 
forts. I shall continue to be responsive 
to the needs of the people I represent 
and to work for passage of laws to bene- 
fit them as well as for the protection 
and well-being of all our people and the 
Nation. 

BRONX CONGRESSIONAL OFFICE 


My congressional office at 938 Simpson 
Street, Bronx, is open daily. I invite my 
Constituents to call there and discuss 
any requests or problems they may have. 
I am also happy to have them write me 
and allow me to have the benefit of their 
views regarding legislation. A warm 
Welcome awaits those who call at my 
office, 1723 House Office Building, the 
Capitol, when they visit Washington. 


Congressman William S. Hill 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7,1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, like every 
other Member of the House, I am sorry 
to learn of the voluntary retirement of 
my valued friend and esteemed colleague, 
the very able and distinguished gentle- 
man from Colorado, Congressman WIL- 
Liam S. 8 

This great son cf Colorado has ren- 
dered most conspicuous, effective service 
in this body. His work has been out- 
Standing, his devotion to duty unexcelled. 
Brit Hm is a great American, a loyal 
friend and a magnificent public servant. 
His departure from the Congress, where 
he has won great public distinction as 
Well as many warm friends, is deeply re- 
8retted by our membership. 
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His district is losing an exceptional 
Representative and the Nation is losing 
one of our very best Congressmen. 

To strike a personal chord, I not only 
hold him in highest esteem, respect, and 
admiration, for his ability, high ideals 
and fine purposes, but I also cherish him 
as a dear friend, possessed of a warm- 
hearted personality, generous nature and 
amiable qualities that have endeared him 
to all of us. 

I-hope that in the future he and his 
family will enjoy every blessing of good 
health, success, and happiness and that 
he will return to visit with us as fre- 
quently as he can. 


Wool in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER M. MUMMA 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MUMMA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an article 
entitled “Wool in War,“ written by 
Leslie A. Runton, president, the Russell 
Manufacturing Co., Middletown, Conn. 

Mr. Speaker, this article was called to 
my attention by Mr. F. E. Masland, Jr., 
president of C. H. Masland & Sons, 
Carlisle, Pa. 

The article follows: 

Woot In Wan 
(By Leslie A. Runton) 


No matter how we picture the next war 
in our minds, it will not be the way we 
think it will be. 

Wars of the future will be mostly small 
local affairs, and the big war may never be 
fought, because we shall be so completely 
outmaneuvered if we continue with our pres- 
ent attitudes that the answer will be black- 
mail or oblivion. 

Some people say the next war will be over 
in a few minutes, so why worry? However, 
this does not get us away from the fact that 
there are still soldiers, sailors, marines, and 
airmen currently in uniform manning sta- 
tions throughout the world, operating out of 
barracks or fixed military establishments. 

War always creates the need for mobility, 
and mobllity requires that a fighting man 
survive in any environment. 

There is no clothing better than wool to 
help a fighting man survive; wool clothing 
has been the staple of all the wars fought in 
the past down through the centuries. Mod- 
ern quilted insulated clothing suitable for 
subzero temperature is not right for the low 
temperatures just above freezing, particularly 
when wet. The majority of temperatures 
encountered which lower the fighting man's 
ability are those existing at night, in winter, 
or on the ocean in the milder climates. 

There is no substitute for wool next to the 
skin for a fighting man's clothing and there 
is no substitute for a wool blanket when he 
is wounded or wanted to get a good night's 
rest. 

A good sleeping bag of down is very nice 
below freezing temperatures; but if you ever 
had to try one before a fire after falling into 
& stream or getting it thoroughly rain-soaked 
and had to sleep in it, you will know what I 
mean. You can sleep in a wet wool blanket; 
you can sleep in wet wool clothes and still 
maintain enough body temperature for 
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health and fighting efficiency. This cannot 
be said of any single currently existing syn- 
thetic fiber or blanket substitute such as the 
quilted down or feather-type of insulating 
material. 

History could have been quite different if 
wool had been available, When Hitler’s army 
was caught before Moscow by an early win- 
ter, they lacked adequate wool clothing and 
wool blankets. Their fighting efficiency was 
so lowered that these magnificently equipped 
armies of well-trained fighting men were 
defeated by Cossacks on horseback using 
swords and light weapons, because they had 
only synthetic type clothing, 

This country poured out millions of wool 
blankets and millions of yards of warm wool 
clothing in World War II, without which we 
could not have fought the way we did nor 
achieved the results which our fighting men 
attained. 3 

At the beginning of any war, there is al- 
ways a frantic rush for wool clothing and 
blankets of all types. The beginning of 
World War II saw France turning to America 
for wool uniform cloth and blankets which 
they could not supply from their own large 
textile industry. England, already well 
equipped with modern up-to-date textile 
plants, was unable to supply their need, and 
many United States mills ran full-out during 
1938 and 1939 making wool clothing for the 
British armed forces, ‘ 

Wool in war is as necessary as food or am- 
munition. We cannot fight a war without 
it, whether it be an atomic war or not. 

Our State Department has deliberately 
sacrificed the wool textile industry of the 
United States in its tariff program of lower- 
ing costs of wool products from friendly 
nations overseas, added to this, the advent 
of the electric blanket has practically wiped 
out all of our good woolen blanket factories, 
Other technological changes in the manufac- 
ture of carpets using the needletufted oper - 
ation have eliminated many velvet and ax- 
minster looms which formerly could be con- 
verted in time of war to the manufacture of 
wool blankets, 

If wool blankets are needed in quantity in 
a hurry by the United States Armed Forces, 
America will be unable to produce them, 
The large mills of the American Woolen Co, 
along with such mills as the Alexander Smith 
Carpet Mills in Yonkers do not now exist, 
The recognized manufacturers of woolen 
blankets, like Beaverbrook Mills, and many 
others of a similar type, no longer exist. 
The woolen machinery has been torn out of 
many New England mills and the buildings 
have been pulled down or put to other use. 

Will wool clothing, one of the vital tools 
in war, be available to us from the mills 
overseas which have taken the place of the 
woolen mills we formerly had within the 
confines of our Own country? If they could 
not supply their own needs in 1939 and 
1940, how can they supply our war needs too? 
If they cannot be supplied from these 
sources, then where will wool clothing and 
blankets come from for our fighting men in 
case of emergency? 

A military man will tell you that war is 
fought on logistics. If wool is no longer 
needed in war, what will the men wear? 
What are they wearing now, on the ocean, 
on the land, when they go out on maneu- 
vers and must sleep out in the open field? 
What did they wear in Korea in 1951—or in 
France in World War II? 

If wars of the future are to be fought like 
wars of the past, then how much wool mate- 
rial will be needed and where is it to come 
Trom? 

From the point of view of Connecticut, 
the number of looms running today on 
woolen fabrics is exceedingly small. 

In years gone by, in Rockville, Conn., there 
were several thousand people employed in 
the five mills of the Hockanum group. 
day this town is devoid of all textiles and 
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the buildings are used for other purposes. 

In Lawrence, Mass., the Wood Mill—one 
of the largest mills of its type in the world 
and one of the mainstays for fine wool uni- 
form material in World Wars I and II—is 
now completely stripped of all its machinery. 
‘There are several other mills in Lawrence 
almost as large—such as Arlington Mills and 
the Ayr Mill—which have also been turned 
into skeletons. In Burlington, Vt., the Wi- 
noski Mills of American Woolen Co, have no 
wheels turning, nor is there any machinery 
set up to run, 

When the administration made the deci- 
sion to lower the tariff on woolen fabrics to 
the extent that all these mills had to go 
out of business, was any consideration given 
to the key position of wool in war, which is 
as vital today as it ever was in the past? 


Department of Justice Wrong on Fair 
Trade Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, some 
time ago the Department of Justice 
made a statement in regard to S. 3850, 
the fair-trade bill coauthored by the 
distinguished junior Senator from Min- 
nesota (Mr. HUMPHREY] and myself. 
The statement was critical of the bill. 
It seemed to me that it was not a satis- 
factory appraisal of the merits of the 
bill. In all justice to the bill and the 
thousands of small-business men who 
strongly support it, it seemed to me that 
the Department of Justice statement it- 
self should be subjected to critical 


analysis. 

This task of analysis has been per- 
formed for me by Mr. Herman S. Waller, 
attorney and tax counselor of Chicago, 
and counsel to the National Association 
of Retail Druggists. Mr. Waller has done 
@ fair and incisive job. It ought to be 
read by every person who harbors the 
mistaken notion that the fair-trade bill 
is in conflict with our antitrust laws or 
the best traditions of our free enterprise 
system. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Waller's letter to me be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WALLER & WALLER, 
Chicago, III. 
BENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR ProxmMme: At the request of 
Mr. Phil Jehle, counsel to the Senate Select 
Committee on Small Business, that I prepare 
material for your reply to the Department of 
Justice statement against S. 3850, the so- 
called fair trade measure, I respectfully sub- 
mit the following: 

A practical reply will necessarily divide my 
comments into two parts; namely, legal and 
the other economic—social and moral. From 
a legal viewpoint my comment will make 
replies to specific Department of Justice 
statements culled from their communica- 
tion dated July 21, 1958. 
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1. The statement asserts that: “The FTC 
Act and the Sherman Act prohibit resale 
price control agreements.” This statement 
is incorrect. Neither act prohibits resale 
price agreements. The fact is that the 
United States Supreme Court in the case of 
Dr. Miles Medical Co, v. Park and Sons Co. 
(220 U. S. 973) held vertical resale price 
agreements in restraint of trade. This de- 
cision, however, was overruled by the Old 
Dearborn case (229 U. S. 133), based upon 
statutory enactments permitting such verti- 
cal agreements which establish resale prices. 

It was because of the Supreme Court 
decision in the Dr. Miles v. Park case that 
the Congress in the late twenties endeavored 
to enact a Federal Resale Price Maintenance 
Act, then better known as the Capper-Kelly 
bill. Unsuccessful in this effort, small busi- 
ness turned to the State legislatures begin- 
ning in 1931, and by about 1941, 45 of the 48 
States in the Union enacted fair trade laws 
which in fact legalized resale price mainte- 
nance on branded products, when such prod- 
facts are in competition with similar products 
manufactured and distributed by others, and 
providing when such resale price mainte- 
nance is vertically established, that is, when 
such agteements to establish resale prices 
are only between a trademark owner and his 
distributor, specifically prohibiting hori- 
zontal resale price maintenance between 
competitors of products. 

The Congress on two occasions, In order 
to effectuate the State Fair Trade Acts as 
it may apply to interstate commerce, in 1936 
amended the Sherman Anti-Trust Act by the 
Miller-Tydings Act, and in 1952 Congress 
amended the FTC Act by the McGuire Act 
to give effect to the State laws providirg for 
resale price maintenance. In this manner 
Congress gave approval to the concept em- 
braced in the State laws. These laws have 
been adjudicated in many State and Federal 
court decisions, validated by the United 
States Supreme Court in the Old Dearborn 
case (229 U. S. 183 (1936)). This left 3 
States and the District of Columbia without 
the benefit of fair trade and a vehicle which 
made effective fair-trade enforcement difi- 
cult and practically impossible. For this and 
other reasons detailed in my brief, beginning 
at page 53, small business turned again to 
Congress—result—the pending bill in the 
House, H. R. 10527 and S. 3850 in the Senate. 

2. The Department of Justice statement 
alleges correctly that with the Miller-Tydings 
and the McGuire Acts resale price mainte- 
nance’ is left to individual State discretion. 
But 8, 3850 substitutes Federal approval of 
private price control arrangements to all 
commerce and that violations of such pri- 
vate controls become a Federal offense. 

By this part of the statement the Depart- 
ment of Justice raises In fact three issues; 
namely, States rights, congressional recogni- 
tion of competitive practices in the market 
place, and the results of violations if S. 3850 
became law. With reference to States rights 
and the recognition by Congress of impedi- 
ments to the free flow of interstate com- 
merce, I desire to quote from a reply I made 
to a Congressman making a similar inquiry. 
In brief it follows: 

“(3) Conflict of sovereign policies. 

“In this respect I may start by saying that 
under our dual system of government (State 
and Federal) every Federal act or policy may, 
and inevitably does, involve a conflict or dif- 
ference of opinion, some to the extent of 
outright disregard, and one which led to a 
civil war (the question of slavery). How- 
ever, it ls a foregone conclusion, and by the 
Constitution the States have ceded the right 
to Congress to regulate interstate commerce, 
and courts have repeatedly held that such 
regulation extends to local commerce (that 
is, local retail or wholesale sales) when such 
transactions interfere with the effective regu- 
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lation of interstate commerce or a congres- 
sional policy with reference thereto. 
. * * -= * 

“The Constitution gives Congress the right 
to so regulate interstate commerce (a) as to 
eliminate unfair and deceptive methods of 
competition thereby preventing the forma- 
tion and growth of monopoly and concen- 
tration in any fleld of commerce; (b) to pro- 
vide and encourage equal opportunities in 
the market place, thereby effectuating the 
basic philosophy and benefit of the antitrust 
laws which condemn monopolistic, decep- 
tive, and uneconomic practices which are 
engaged in by the concentrated financially 
powerful retail giants in the field of distri- 
bution; (c) to foster and maintain in the 
public interest and economic efficiency a 
workable, free, and fair competition between 
producers of branded merchandise who nor- 
mally have a deep interest in the wide and 
effective distribution of the goods they 
manufacture while competing for the favor- 
able acceptance of the consuming public; 
(d) to condémn false, deceptive, and mis- 
leading advertising which leads to the dis- 
paragement and defamation of competitors, 
as well as to the injury and destruction of 
property rights. 

he communication infers that this 
measure seeks to amend the State constitu- 
tion in States in which the courts held the 
nonsigner provision of its State fair trade 
act to be contrary to the due process clause 
of its State constitution, I have covered this 
point in detail in my extended brief as item 
(a) beginning on page 109 and concluding 
on page 122, On this point I have cited doz- 
ens of State and United States Supreme 
Court decisions. Permit me here to quote 
only 1 or 2 United States Supreme Court 
decisions. 

“The leading case is Old Dearborn Distrib- 
uting Co. v. Seagrams (299 U. S. 183), which 
upheld the validity of the State fair trade 
acts of Illinois and California, in which the 
court with reference to the due process clause 
said: 

Nor is section 2 so arbitrary, unfair, or 
wanting in reason as to result in a denial of 
due process. We are here dealing not with 
a commodity alone, but with a commodity 
plus the brand or trade-mark which it bears 
as evidence of its origin and of the quality 
of the commodity for which the brand or 
trade-mark stands. Appellants own the 
commodity; they do not own the mark or 
the good will that the mark symbolizes. And 
good will is property in a very real sense, in- 
jury to which, like injury to any other species 
of property, is a proper subject for legisla- 
tion. Good will is a valuable contributing 
aid to business—sometimes the most valu- 
able contributing asset of the producer or 
distributor of commodities. And distinctive 
trademarks, labels, and brands, are legitimate 
aids to the creation or enlargement of such 
good will, It is well settled that the pro- 
prietor of the good will is entitled to pro- 
tection as against one who attempts to de- 
prive him of the benefits resulting from the 
same, by using his labels and trade-mark 
without his consent and authority. McLean 
v. Fleming (96 U. S. 245, 252.) 

The contention that section 2 of the act 
denies the equal protection of the laws in 
violation of the 14th amendment proceeds 
upon the view that it confers a privilege upon 
the producers and owners of goods identified 
by trade-mark, brand of name, which it de- 
nies in the case of unidentified goods. As 
this court many times has said, the equal- 
protection clause does not preclude the States 
from resorting to classification for the pur- 
poses of legislation. It only requires that 
the classification must be reasonable, not 
arbitrary, and must rest upon some ground 
of difference having a fair and substantial 
relation to the object of the legislation, so 
that all persons similarly circumstanced shall 
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be treated alike. Colgate v. Harvey (296 U. S. 
404, 422, 423), and cases cited." 

“In a more recent case (1955) considering 
the application of the due process clause, it 
is significant to note the emphatic statement 
of United States Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas, speaking for the Court in the case 
of Lee Optical of Oklahoma v. Williamson, 
when he said: 

The Oklahoma law may exact a needless, 
wasteful requirement in many cases. But it 
is for the legislature, not the courts, to bal- 
ance the advantages and disadvantages of 
the new requirement. But the law need not 
be in every respect logically consistent with 
its aims to be constitutional. It is enough 
that there is an evil at hand for correction, 
and that it might be thought that the par- 
ticular legislative measure was a rational way 
to correct it. 

he day is gone when this. Court uses 
the due process clause of the 14th amendment 
to strike down State laws, regulatory of busi- 
ness and industrial conditions, because they 
may be unwise, improvident, or out of har- 
mony with a particular school of thought,’ 

“The communication raises the ever- 
Present problem of State rights. As pro- 
Ponents, we too are for State rights, pro- 
viding the policy of a few States does not 
tend to vitiate the policies of the vast ma- 
jority of the States in the Union, or when 
the policy of a few States militates with con- 
Sressional policy which affects the entire 
commerce of all the States and Territories 
in the Union. Our democratic form of gov- 
ernment is based upon majority rule and 
Federal legislation Ia the law of the land.” 

With reference to violations, if this 
measure becomes law, it is not a fact that 
such violation becomes a Federal offense. 
This measure does not create any offenses, it 
merely restates the common law which pro- 

redress by an injured party against 
another who knowingly and willingly as- 
saults the right of another, in this instance 
damage to one's property rights evidenced by 
his good will and reputation in his trade- 
mark and association with his distributors. 
This measure does not impose any obliga- 
tions on anyone without his express knowl- 
edge, nor does it impose upon anyone the 
duty of embracing resale price maintenance. 
This measure does not require any Federal 
agency enforcement, nor any congressional 
appropriations for its effectiveness, More- 
Over, the measure does not change present 
State or Federal industry enforcement pro- 
cedure, when interstate commerce is in- 
volved. 

3. The Department of Justice statement 
Makes mention of the applicability of the 
Provision of this measure with reference to 
facts which were involved in the McKesson- 
Robbins decision. This objection is no longer 
Valid since its consideration by the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee any possible clash with the decision was 
3 and the provision was revised to 

“He, the proprietor of a trademark, may 
80 establish such resale prices for his whole- 
Sale distributors, notwithstanding paragraph 
(10) of this section (being paragraph 9 of 
S. 3850), even though he sells his merchan- 
dise to retailers in competition with such 
wholesale distributors, if (1) such sales to 
retailers are made at the same prices he 
establishes for such wholesale distributors 
for comparable sales and (2) he is not a 
Wholesale distributor of products other than 
Products which he manufactures.” 

4. The statement further stresses that this 
Measure imposes resale-price controls by no- 
tice, whereas under existing law such imposi- 
tion was made only after some retailers have 
already agreed with a proprietor of a trade- 
Marked product on resale prices. The De- 
partment of Justice in this respect seems to 
blow hot and cold. At first it strenuously 
objected to the fact that a nonsigner retailer 
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to an existing resale-price-maintenance con- 
tract constituted a novel legal premise. This, 
irrespective of the long-established rule in 
the law of torts that provides that interfer- 
ence with contractual obligations constitutes 
a tort actionable at law as is any assault to 
another involving any property right. This 
also irrespective of the fact that every State 
Fair Trade Act in the 45 States expressly 
declares it to be an unfair practice, actionable 
at the suit of an aggrieved party against an- 
other who sells a product at a price less than 
established by a fair-trade contract pursuant 
to the provisions of the act. Now it also ob- 
jects to the provision that before anyone 
could become amenable to the provisions of 
this measure with reference to resale prices 
he must have first had actual notice of the 
establishment of such resale prices. 

In either case, under the existing law as 
well as this measure before resale-price 
maintenance could be enforced, the party 
against whom it may be enforced must have 
had actual notice, and must have acquired 
the products in question after the prices 
were established. Moreover, what is 80 
novel or strange about giving notice? Wit- 
ness just a few instances: A summons; a 
subpena; speed-limit signs; 5-day rent no- 
tices; street-intersection stop signs; notices 
to appear before a congressional committee; 
or the legend notice required by the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act to appear on 
all containers containing so-called danger- 
ous drugs, which label reads, “Caution: Fed- 
eral law prohibits dispensing the contents 
without a doctor’s prescription.” Records 
will show that many druggists have paid 
substantial fines, and some have served Jail 
sentences for disregarding this legend notice; 
there are, of course, myriads of other simi- 
lar situations. At is interesting to note that 
on the subject of notice there are numerous 
cases, but just to cite 1 or 2: The Old Dear- 
born Distributing Co. v. Seagrams (299 U. S. 
183), in which the United States Supreme 
Court validated the State Fair Trade Act, 
with reference to notice said: 

“Appellants here acquired the commodity 
in question with full knowledge of the then- 
existing restriction in respect of price which 
the producer and wholesale dealer had im- 
posed, and, of course, with presumptive if 
not actual knowledge of the law which 
authorized the restriction. Appellants were 
not obliged to buy; and their voluntary 
acquisition of the property with suchiknowl- 
edge carried with it, upon every principle of 
fair dealing, assent to the protective restric- 
tion, with consequent liability under section 
2 of the law by which such acquisition was 
conditioned.” 

In Bitterman v. Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Co. (207 U. S. 205), with reference to notice 
the United States Supreme Court said: 


“That the complainant had the lawful. 


right to sell nontransferable tickets of the 
character alleged in the bill at reduced rates 
we think is not open to controversy, and that 
the condition of nontransferability and for- 
feiture embodied in such tickets was not only 
binding upon the eriginal purchaser but 
upon anyone who acquired such a ticket 
and attempted to use the same in violation 
of its terms is also settled. Mosher v. Rail- 
road Co. (127 U. S. 390). See, also Boylan v. 
Hot Springs Co. (132 U. S. 146). 
. * * . * 

“Any third person acquiring a nontrans- 
ferable reduced rate railroad ticket from the 
original purchaser, being, therefore, bound 
by the clause forbidding transfer, and the 
ticket in the hands of all such persons being 
subject of forfeiture on an attempt being 
made to use the same for passage, it may 
well be questioned whether the purchaser of 
such ticket acquired anything more than a 
limited and qualified ownership thereof, and 
whether the carrier did not, for the purpose 
of enforcing the forfeiture, retain a subordi- 
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nate interest in the ticket amounting to a 
right of property therein, which a court of 
equity would protect. Board of Trade v. 
Christie Grain & Stock Co, (198 U. S. 236), 
and authorities there cited. See also, S 

& Hutchinson Co. v. Mechanics’ Clothing Co, 
(128 Fed. Rep. 800) .“ 

5. Finally the Department of Justice state- 
ment continues for a page or more to de- 
plore the provisions of paragraph (9) of the 
measure which provides restrictively that a 
distributor of a so-called fair-traded product 
may cooperate with the proprietor thereof 
in the effective enforcement of maintaining 
established prices voluntarily set by such a 
proprietor in the sale of his own products. 
What could be wrong with a provision which 
premits cooperation between interested 
parties-to carry out the intent and purpose 
of a measure enacted by the Congress to ac- 
complish the suppression of objectionable 
market-place practice which experience re- 
veals it to impair the free and fair flow of 
the benefit of competition in the interest 
of the consuming public? On the con- 
trary, this provision displays alertness on 
the part of Congress in its effort to make its 
aims effective, practical, and workable, at 
the same time mindful of the real intent 
and purpose of the antitrust laws by reiter- 
ating the restrictive safeguards contained 
in this provision against conspiratorial, 
collective, and horizontal price-control ac- 
tivities, thereby fully and effectively pre- 
serving the benefits of fair competition in 
the market place. 

It is indeed anamolous for the Department 
of Justice as well as the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to take a negative position against 
legislation so overwhelmingly accepted and 
vividly established by market-place experi- 
ence, when, in fact, both agencies are 
charged with promotion of the purposes of 
both the Federal Trade Commission Act and 
the antitrust acts. The Federal Trade 
Commission Act since its inception pro- 
vided that unfair methods of competition 
in commerce, and unfair or deceptive acts 
or practices in commerce, are hereby de- 
clared unlawful. And that the basic phi- 
losophy of the antitrust laws is primarily 
to suppress the formation and growth of 
trusts and monopolies which may restrain 
trade or commerce; to foster and maintain 
the free flow of competition in the market 
place; to restrain concentration in any given 
endeavor of commerce; to afford fair and 
equal opportunities in the market place; and 
to foster such competition which will pro- 
mote equality and the furtherance of our 
cherished free enterprise system. So that 
any method or practice (such as this measure 
forbids) engaged by a segment of the 
market place in any given field of endeavor 
which eliminates competitors or their effec- 
tiveness is contrary to the direct provisions 
of the FTO Act and inimical to the basic 
philosophy of the antitrust laws. 

Economically the Department of Justice 
statement raises its traditional objections 
against resale price maintenance by bandy- 
ing the unsubstantiated allegation that re- 
sale price maintenance will likely tend to 
increase prices to consumers. This state- 
ment is based upon conjectures and is not 
borne out by 27 years of experience in the 
market place under State fair trade laws. As 
a matter of fact the contrary is testified to 
by the opponents’ own statements, high- 
lighted by the writer’s rebuttal statement 
as well as by the material of the writer’s 
brief in items A to H inclusive, commencing 
on page 108 and concluding on page 166 in 
which is refuted the following issues raised 
by the Department of Justice: 

“(a) That this measure, as well as the 
State Fair Trade Acts contravene the due 
process and equal protection clauses of the 
State and Federal constitutions. 

“(b) That the price maintenance concept 
as provided for in this measure and corrob- 
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orated by the experlences of State Fair 
Trade Acts is inconsistent with the basic 
philosophy of the antitrust laws. 

“(c) That the legislation contemplated by 
this measure is susceptible as a cloak to hide 
general price fixing, presumably horizontal 
price fixing. ; 

„d) That effectual enforcement of this 
measure will impair competition at all levels 
of production and distribution. 

“(e) That this measure will permit price 
fixing by private persons for their own pe- 
cunlary interest. Without consideration for 
the consumer, and that/such price fixing 
would not be tested for reasonableness by 
any instrumentality public or private. 

„t) That the the economic conditions of 
today do not warrant preserving and effec- 
tuating resale price maintenance as is pro- 
vided in this measure nor as is provided in 
the State Fair Trade Acts, as was necessary 
when such laws were first enacted in the 
early thirties. 

“(g) That there Is already legislation to- 
ward the elimination of price discrimination 
and other methods of unfair methods of 
competition. 

“(h) That legalized resale price mainte- 
nance will restrict passing on probable price 
reductions made possible by the more efi- 
cient distributor.” 

Your attention is also directed to the writ- 
er's rebuttal statement recently filed with 
Senator Brste's committee, who heard testi- 
mony on 8. 3850, a copy of which I am for- 
warding under separate cover. Your atten- 
tion is specially directed to contention No. 12 
and the conclusion remarks of said state- 
ment, With reference to the brief, of which 
I make frequent mention in this communi- 
cation, I presume you have a copy thereof. 
Copies have been filed and are available 
either from the BIA committee professional 
staff in the Senate, or from the House pro- 
fessional staff for the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee. At any rate, 
a copy may be obtained from Mr. George 
Frates, the (NARD) National Association of 
Retail Druggists, Washington representative, 
National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

I deem it a privilege to have been afforded 
this opportunity to furnish the within in- 
formation in connection with the considera- 
tion of S. 3850. Feel free to call on the 
writer for such information concerning this 
matter whenever you believe I may be help- 
ful. With best wishes and regards, I am 

Reapectfully yours, 
S. WALLER, 


Thomas S. Gordon 


—— 


SPEECH 
HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACK of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I deeply regret that the distinguished 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, 
the Honorable THOMAS S. GORDON, of Il- 
linois, is retiring from Congress this year. 

This decision must have been as diffi- 
cult for Tom to make as it has been for 
the rest of us to accept. The members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee will all 
miss Tom GORDON because they, like the 
members of the Illinois delegation, know 
full well what a dedicated public servant 
he has been. He has made a great rec- 
ord as a Member of Congress and as 
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chairman of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee. He has led this committee in some 
of our most turbulent times in the field 
of foreign affairs. His contribution will 
be long remembered. I join with my col- 
league and with the other Members of 
the House of Representatives in wishing 
our friend much happiness and success in 
the years ahead. 


Patriotism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article on 
the subject of patriotism, by Mark Tully 
Glass, the late son of Spaulding Glass, an 
outstanding and prominent Chicago at- 
torney. This address was delivered by 
Mark on the occasion of his graduation 
from St. John's Military Academy, Dela- 
field, Wis., in 1953. He completed_his 
freshman year in college at Ripon Col- 
lege in Wisconsin before he met an un- 
timely accidental death in July 1954. 
Mark was an outstanding student of his- 
tory and the thoughts expressed by him 
in May 1953 are as pertinent now as they 
were then. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PATRIOTISM 
` (By Mark T. Glass) 

Ladies, gentlemen, and fellow cadets, I 
feel it a great honor to be able to present to 
you my oration and so not without humility 
do I embark upon the discussion of my 
subject, Patriotism. 

Our patriotism was undoubtedly founded 


on that great day of July 4, 1776 (the signing 


of the Declaration of Independence). By 
this, the representatives of our Thirteen 
Original Colonies courageously pledged their 
independence of Great Britain. Those men, 
who unselfishly fought against overwhelm- 
ing odds for the independence of our coun- 
try may be considered our first patriots. 

As a young man of today, I am thoroughly 
confused and disturbed in my thinking. I 
have read of the zealots of 1776 and of other 
great patriots and heroes of our history. 
But where are our patriots today? In con- 
trast, I meet with boys of my own age who 
scoff at the silly idea of volunteering: to 
serve in the Armed Forces of this country; I 
read of the unpatriotic events that occur 
around me; the lack of devotion on the part 
of the men who hold some of the highest 
posts in our country; I hear of tax evaders; 
I hear of the political blunders of Yalta and 
Korea; of the numerous bribes endangering 
our law enforcement and safeguarding 
rackets and racketeering; of the infiltration 
of Commies into our Government positions. 

Our willingness to sacrifice our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor seems to have 
faded. The American individual works only 
for himself. He works only to stay out of 
Korea. This is quite a contrast to World 
War I, when those of fighting age who stayed 
around home or hesitated to serve were con- 
temptuously called slackers. The American 
refers, today, to that police action in Korea, 
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thinking that it is a battle of little impor- 
tance. Little does he know that on Septem- 
ber 26, 1943, his country, by a wide majority, 
pledged its support in situations like Korea. 
The United States is the power behind the 
United Nations. Without it, the United Na- 
tions would have failed in that dangerous 
situation of Korea. Korea was the test of 
America's loyalty to the United Nations, and 
it showed it by contributing the majority of 
troops to fight in Korea. Immediately fol- 
lowing the example, the other countries. In 
the United Nations contributed their troops. 
Korea has proved that the United Nations has 
the power to stop an aggressor nation con- 
centrated on the destroying of the world 
peace. One nation cannot fight communism 
alone. Communism can only be defeated by 
the combined efforts of the free nations of 
this world. In order for America to have 
security it must build up its defense in those 
countries that will be the first to encounter 
the aggressor nations threatening to disturb 
the peace of this world. The increased ad- 
vancement of science has made the bombing 
of America very feasible. No longer is Amer- 
ica too far away to be troubled by wars in 
foreign countries. Little does the American 
realize that in a short period of 2 hours at 
least one of our most important industrial 
cities can be devastated. 

It is truly a poor thing to see Americans 
taking advantage of their guaranteed free- 
doms by blaspheming their own Government, 
when thousands of persons today risk their 
lives to come to America and enjoy the 
freedoms that it grants to its citizens. The 
old proverb, It's an ill bird that fouls his 
own nest,” is a very good description of some 
of our citizens today. It is little wonder 
why some of the countries of the United 
Nations are reluctant to donate troops to 
Korea when they see the common people in 
America reluctant to fight for the principles 
of the United Nations. Those citizens who 
criticize the failure of some of our politicians 
fail to realize that it was themselves who 
voted these stupid beings into office. If the 
average American had enough interest in his 
Government, he would have been able to 
prevent some political disasters which hap- 
pened in the past. The lack of interest on 
the part of the American people in the af- 
fairs of the Government has provided for the 
separation of the politician from the people 
he represents. The American Government 
today is slowly switching to rule of politicians 
instead of the people. Politicians can no 
longer rely on the opinions of the American 
people when the average voter spends a short 
time looking over various biased opinions and 
listening to the few opinions of his friends. 


As Abraham Lincoln once said, “If this Na- 


tion is ever destroyed, it will be from within, 
not from without.” 

Let's face it, Americans. Our patriotism is 
decreasing. Open debate in our public 
schools is sadly lacking. How can we expect 
the average American to be an intelligent 
voter when he is not given a just chance to 
become one? If the American yoter is to 
form an intelligent opinion, he must see all 
sides of the particular question that he's 
interested in. He can do this if he is given 
the chance to know the opinions of all classes 
of pecple. This is the reason why the Ameri- 
can people must debate more freely with each 
other, In order to do this profitably we must 
erase our prejudices and the III will we feel 
toward one another. If we do this our Nation 
and our patriotism will be preserved. We 
will proudly be able to say that our country 
is a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. The people will be able 
to recognize intellectual dishonesty and 
blunders of our Government. The people 
will know the true facts about such situa- 
tions as Korea and will never allow blunders 
like that to occur again. This year a new 
man will assume a terrific burden, the bur- 
den of immense power and immense respon- 
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sibility. Let us look up to him 

leader and treat him as such, The destiny of 
America rests in its people. Our 

must be preserved. 


Long Life and Happiness to Representa- 
tive Usher Burdick in His Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, when USHER 
L. Bunbick came to Washington as Con- 
gressman at large from North Dakota in 
1935, he brought in his person the clear 
and invigorating spirit of the West. 

As a fledgling Member in 1942, I was 
immediately attracted by his frank and 
honest comment on the serious issues 
of that time, and his saving grace of 
humor which helped to break many a 
tense deadlock. 

Later, as I worked side by side with 
him on the Judiciary Committee, my 
respect developed into a lasting friend- 
ship that I count as one of my happiest 
experiences as a Member of Congress, 

For Usuer is a man of his word. 

He insists on carrying his share of the 


As an easterner from a somewhat pop- 
ulous area, I was fascinated by the 
es of his boyhood in the 
Dakota Territory, where he grew up in 
the neighborhood of the Sioux and 
learned their language. And from the 
Way he spoke, I knew that he shared 
love of the open country, where a 

man has room to grow. 

He liked the taste of his early school- 
ing, and went on to graduate from the 
State normal school at Mayville, N. Dak. 

en he and his young bride entered the 
University of Minnesota, where USHER 
Played on the championship football 
teams of 1902 and 1904. 

After graduation, he started the prac- 
tice of law. 

With his boundless energy and enthu- 

and his genuine liking for people, 

branched out into public life, becom- 

in turn, State representative, speak- 

er of the house, Lieutenant Governor, as- 

t United States district attorney, 

Congressman at Large. Ever since 

the beginning of 1935, with the exception 

or 1 term, he has served all the people 

of North Dakota with devotion and dis- 
on, 


te congressman at Large takes in a lot of 


Tritory, and it takes a big man to repre- 


Sent a whole State in the United States 
House of Representatives. 
But that is the way UsHer BURDICK 
Wanted it; the more people he could help, 
e greater was his joy in serving. 
to a man gives the best of his life 
Others, the time comes when he must 
Pause and rest. 
Rain Bunprex bids farewell to the 
$ Us of Congress and to his many 
riends in the Nation's Capital. 
4 As he goes home to North Dakota, he 
des not need to pack his memories. 
ey are rich, and full, and will accom- 
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pany him forever, reliving the stirring 
events of which he was a part, and re- 
calling the many grateful colleagues who 
served with him in Congress. 

Goodby, Usen, and God bless you. 


Sequoia Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am sub- 
mitting for printing in the Appendix of 
the Record a story from the Fresno Bee 
of August 21, 1958, over the byline of 
Norman Clyde. > 

The article in question deals exten- 
sively with what are perhaps the most 
beautiful mountains in the United States. 
Seven of the highest peaks in the Nation 
are in Sequoia Park, which is part of my 
congressional district. I am certain that 
this article will be of interest to all po- 
tential travelers to California: 

Sequoia Park Has 7, SIERRA 11 or STATE'S 
14,000-Foor MOUNTAINS 
(By Norman Clyde) 

There are 13 peaks in California with alti- 
tudes exceeding 14,000 feet. Eleven are in the 
Sierra Nevada, one in the White Mountains 
eastward across Owens Valley from this range, 
and one—Mount Shasta—in the northern 
part of the State, north of the Sierra Nevada 
proper. Those in the Sierra Nevada are in 
the southern portion of the range, seven 
within the Sequoia National Park, 

Mount Whitney, at 14,495 feet, the high- 
est mountain in the United States apart 
from Alaska, is near the southern terminus 
of the Sierra Nevada. A few miles south of 
it are two others, Mount Muir (14,026 feet), 
and Mount Langley (14,042). Northward 
between it and the Kings-Kern Divide, a 
portion of the north boundary of the pack, 
are four: Mount Russell (14,190), Mount 
Barnard (14,003), Mount Tyndall (14,025), 
and Mount Williamson (14,384), 

TRIO STANDS OUT 


The most striking of these peaks are Mount 
Whitney, Mount Russell, and Mount Wil- 
liamson. 

Mount Muir is a great spire, the loftiest of a 
series Of them along the crest running south- 
ward from Mount Whitney. It is impressive 
when seen from some directions, especially 
from the east. Mount Langley, the most 
southerly of the higher mountains of the 
Sierra Nevada, has considerable resemblance 
in form to Mount Whitney and like it, is 
most imposing when seen from the east and 
the northeast, since it fronts these direc- 
tions with precipices of several thousand 
Teet. 

Mount Barnard is the least picturesque of 
the 14,000-foot peaks. Mount Tyndall, im- 
mediately north of it, is rather striking from 
the south and sdutheast. 

Partly because it rises among a number of 
peaks not greatly inferior to it in elevation 
and partly because of the lack of steepness 
of some of its slopes, notably those facing 
the southwest, Mount Whitney, when seen 
from the directions from which it is usually 
beheld, is not so impressive as its great alti- 
tude might lead one to expect. 

ENCHANTMENT IN DISTANCE 

From a distance, however, even from the 
least striking angles, it shows up to much 
better advantage, its great height and mag- 
nitude rendering it a truly sublime sight, 
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Most of the best points from which it may 
be viewed are gs yet seldom trod by human 
foot. 

Among these is a long ridge running 
northward from Mount Irvine; an unnamed 
peak, slightly more than 13,000 feet high, 
directly. east of Mount Whitney; and the 
southeastern shoulder of Mount Russell. 
From these various prominences the great 
alpine basins or cirques extending along the 
eastern base of Whitney, the cliffs, sheer in 
most places, stand out in impressive gran- 
deur, 

UNUSUAL BEAUTY 


Mount Russell, the first peak north of 
Mount Whitney, is a little known but truly 
beautiful mountain. It is dwarfed by prox- 
imity to its more massive neighbor, but it 
has a Gothic beauty of line among the finest 
in the Sierra. This is seen to best advan- 
tage from the north and east faces of Mount 
Whitney, from the lower east peak of Mount 
Russell itself, and from others to the north- 
east beyond Tulainyo Lake. 

Some 12 miles in an air line north of 
Mount Whitney, the second highest moun- 
tain in California, Mount Williamson, rises 
in a-bold series of sharp peaks, the loftiest of 
which attains an altitude of 14,384 feet, 

To the north, west, and south it presents 
cliff faces in some places sheer, in others 
furrowed and broken by numerous chutes, 
To the east and southeast it declines less 
precipitously, although still steeply, in the 
former direction to the margin of Owens 
Valley, 6,500 feet above sea level. 

As seen from this valley it is the most 
nobly impressive peak in the Sierra. From 
some angles, notably from the northeast, it 
has some resemblance to a vast cathedral. 

Northward from Mount Williamson no 
more 14,000-foot peaks occur for upward of 
40 miles. The next is Split Mountain or the 
South Palisade of 14,025 feet. It is an Im- 
pressive mountain as seen from the valley 
to the east, but its great southeastern cliffs 
rising sheer above a large cirque and dis- 
playing variegated hues, are best seen from 
Cardinal Mountain, the first peak south of it. 

A few miles northeast of Split Mountain 
the Palisades proper begin. They are a group 
of lofty peaks extending in a crescent from 
the southeast to the northwest. Their jagged 
summits fall away in great couloir-cleft walls 
to the south and overlook a spacious moun- 
tain amphitheater to the north. The am- 
phitheater contains a series of 8 or 10 glaciers 
ranging from small ones a few acres in ex- 
tent to the one at the north base of the 
North Palisades covering an area of several 
square miles, the largest in the Sierra. 

The first of the mountains of this group 
Is the Middle Palisade, 14,040 feet in altitude, 
a rugged, chimney furrowed wall with promi- 
nent buttresses when seen from the south. 
It is a still more nobly impressive mountain 
when seen along the length of a deep canyon 
or across a spacious cirque at its head, from 
the north and northeast. It is among the 
finest peaks in the Sierra Nevada and com- 
paratively few persons have scaled its bee- 
tling crags to set foot on its narrow summit. 

Northwestward several miles from the Mid- 
dle Palisade along a jagged crestline, Mount 
Sill attains an altitude of about 14,162 feet. 
Its summit, not a sharp one compared with 
the other peaks of the group, drops away 
in sharp cliffs to the north and northeast, 
but is less precipitous in other directions. 

It is an imposing pyramid of beautiful sym- 
metry and balance when beheld from the 
northeast, across the basin of Big Pine Creek, 
a direction from which relatively few have 
looked upon it, 

Scarcely more than a mile west of Mount 
Sill rise the battlemented spires of the North 
Palisade, 14,242 feet in elevation, the third 
highest peak in the Sierra Nevada and one 
of the most superb mountains in the entire 
West. It is a series of sharp peaks and pin- 
nacles of dark granite rock gradually taper- 
ing to sharp summits only a few feet in di- 
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ameter. Although awesome when seen from 
the south, it is more Alpine when viewed 
from the north across the mountain amphi- 
theater and the glacier at its base as it rises 
in a craggy front topped by sharp sptres and 
supported by prominent buttresses. 

With the North Palisade, the 14,000-foot 
peaks of the Sierra Nevada cease. Looking 
northeastward from its summit across the 
wide basin of Owens Valley, one is impressed 
by a mountain of great height whose great 
mass of rocks of softly blended reds and 
browns narrow to a summit of 14,286 feet in 
altitude. 

HIGHEST OF RANGE 


This is White Mountain Peak, the highest 
mountain in the range of the same name 
extending in a north-south direction east of 
Owens Valley. It is California’s best repre- 
sentative of a so-called desert mountain, its 
form being unglaciated and there being rela- 
tively few streams and no great amount of 
forest upon it. To the east and west pro- 
found canyons drop away far down the steep 
escarpment on either side of the range. 

In northern California, more properly a 
part of the Cascades than of the Sierra 
Nevada, Mount Shasta in lone grandeur rises 
to an altitude of 14,165 feet. Both on ac- 
count of its isolation and because of the 
beauty and sublimity of its lofty cone it is 
the most nobly impressive single mountain 
in California and is second only to Mount 
Rainier in this respect among the great 
volcanic peaks of the Northwest. 

LANDMARK OF NORTH 


Far across undulating plains, forests, and 
lower mountains of this portion of California 
its great cone, snow covered during a great 
portion of the year, is a conspicuous land- 
mark. 

Of the 14,000-foot peaks of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, partly because it is the highest moun- 
tain in the United States and partly because 
its summit can be reached from either the 
east or the west by an excellent trail, Mount 
Whitney is the most popular. Hundreds 
yearly ascend it both afoot and on horseback. 

It can also be climbed by various other 
routes from comparatively safe and easy to 
very difficult and somewhat hazardous ones, 
Second in popularity is Mount Shasta, scores 
of persons usually making their way up its 
long steep south slope. Among mountain- 
eers the North Palisade is a favorite because 
it affords a greater choice of routes of varying 
difficulty and involves both snow and ice 
work, 

KALEIDOSCOPIC 


The views obtained from the tops of the 
14,000-foot mountains are of a scope which 
a nonmountaineer cannot realize. Mountain 
and valley, desert and forest extend in pano- 
ramas that baffle description. Outstanding 
as vantage polnts from which the finest views 
can be had are Mounts Whitney, Williamson, 
all of the Palisades, but notably the North, 
White Mountains, and Mount Shasta. The 
Californian who has not stood on at least one 
of her 14,000-foot peaks cannot fully realize 
the grandeur of California mountains at 
their best. 


TVA Bonds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CLARENCE CANNON 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the reference to me citing a 


paragraph from my remarks of July 24, 
1958, appearing at page A7842 of the 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the distinction is 
that the TVA bonds are not an obligation 
of the United States. They are not a 
part of the public debt. 


Diplomacy by Postage Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Post Office Department 
recently adopted a policy of issuing up 
to two commemorative postage stamps a 
year honoring foreign-born leaders in 
the fight for freedom. 

The first of these Champions of Lib- 
erty” stamps, as they are called, was is- 
sued on August 30, 1957, honoring Ramon 
Magsaysay, the late beloved President of 
the Philippines. 

The second set of stamps in this series 
was issued on July 24, 1958, honoring 
Simon Bolivar, the great South American 
patriot. 

The Richmond News Leader, in their 
August 5, 1958, issue has a pertinent edi- 
torial on this matter titled “Diplomacy 
by Postage Stamp.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the editorial of the Rich- 
mond News Leader in the RECORD: 

DIPLOMACY BY POSTAGE STAMP 


In today’s Forum, an indignant correspond- 
ent expresses some summer outrage at the 
recent issuance of a 4-cent stamp commemo- 
rating Simon Bolivar. Aren't there enough 
American heroes to go around, he asks? What 
of Lee? What of Jackson? What of Stuart 
and Forrest? 

Our disgruntled friend may be molified to 
learn that the Bolivar stamp is simply an ex- 
pression of a long-established custom in the 
world of philatelics. Indeed, we are advised 
by philatelist Nat Horwitz, one of Rich- 
mond's ranking authorities on such things, 
the United States Government is lagging be- 
hind in this worldwide exchange of courte- 
sies, 

At least a dozen foreign countries have 
honored George Washington on their postage 
stamps, Mr. Horwitz notes, and 15 or 20 coun- 
tries have issued stamps bearing the like- 
ness of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Argentina 
and Peru have issued stamps honoring Sam- 
uel F. B. Morse; Brazil and Ecuador have put 
out some Harry Truman stamps; Brazil hon- 
ored Grover Cleveland; Nicaragua once 
brought out a Will Rogers issue. 

Bolivar happens to be the first South 
American to be honored on a United States 
stamp, but he is by no means the first for- 
eign national. Sun-Yat-Sen appeared on a 
United States stamp In 1942 and Ramon Mag- 
saysay, of the Philippines, on an 8-cent com- 
memorative in 1957. Such historic figures 
as Rochambeau, De Grasse, Pulaski, Baron 
von Steuben, and Peter Stuyvesant also have 
appeared. 

The Post Office Department, contrary to 
our correspondent’s resentful assumption, 
has not overlooked opportunities for some of 
this same pleasant diplomacy here at home. 
Lee and Jackson appeared together on a 
4-cent commemorative in 1937, and Lee has 
been twice honored since then on 80-cent and 
3-cent issues. Stuart and Forrest haven't 
made the philatelic rolls, but a 1951 issue 
featured a Confederate soldier. 
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Such commemorative issues offer one of 
the finest ways ever invented for making a 
few friends at no expense. The Post Office 
Department may lose money on practically 
everything else it does, but it makes money 
in its philatelic operations. And if a Bolivar 
stamp will bring in a profit and gain some 
support in South America, who's to com- 
plain? Our Government, as recent events 
indicate, could use more of both, 


Radar Units Save 61 Lives 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 
MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 


Mr. 


during the past several years the Depart- 


ment of Defense has been constructing a 
network of aircraft control warning sta- 
tions along the northern perimeter of 
the United States. The radar system 
has been set up as a warning system as 
well as a means of giving aid to dis- 
tressed airplanes. , 

Each of these installations cost several 
hundred thousand dollars to construct 
and they have been open to some criti- 
cism. There are a half dozen of these 
installations in Montana. 

A recent editorial appearing in the 
Chicago Daily Sun-Times points out an 
excellent reason for the construction of 
these radar units. Two of these radar 
stations were very instrumental in saving: 
the lives of 61 persons aboard a commer- 
cial aircraft earlier this week. The Air 
Force men who operate these stations 
were able to guide the distressed airliner 
to safety. The plane was on a transcon- 
tinental flight to Los Angeles via the po- 
lar route. The report states that one of 
the engines burst into flames shortly be- 
fore landing. Had it not been for the 
radar installations at Cut Bank and 
Havre, Mont., everyone aboard the plane 
would have been lost. 

This was indeed a heroic deed and the 
men who man these two units are to be 
highly commended for their alertness in 
comio to the aid of this distressed air- 

er. 

There has been some justified criticism 
about military laxity in controlling air 
traffic in relation to commercial air lanes 
but the radar installations, in coopera- 
tion with the new aviation agency, will be 
most effective in making air travel even 
more safe, lessening the possibility of air 
collisions and hazardous emergency 
landings. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Chicago Sun-Times editorial be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

How 61 Lives Were Savep 

In recent months the military has been 
widely criticized for ca col- 
lisions, We joined in the criticism on this 
page last spring after two commercial planes 
and many passengers were lost as a result 
of midair collisions with military aircraft. 

The criticism of errant military planes is 
still valid, but today we offer words of praise 
for the military and its work in saying thé 
lives of 61 persons aboard a commercial 
aircraft earlier this week. 


1958 


The lives were saved because Alr Force 
men at two radar stations in Montana guided 
the distressed airliner to safety. 

The plane was en route from London to 
Los Angeles via the polar route when it lost 
a propeller. The plane's distress signals 
alerted units of the Central Air Defense 
Command. Radar installations at Cut Bank 
and Havre, Mont, immediately took over the 
Job of guiding the plane to a safe landing at 
Cut Bank, 

Moments before the plane landed an en- 
Sine burst into flames. Within 2 or 3 min- 
Utes the plane would have burned and every- 

y would have been lost,“ a Government 
investigator said. 

The modest radar men involved may not 
View themselves as heroes. But we do, and 
it's certain those 61 passengers do too. 


Dr. Ernest S. Griffith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post and 
Times Herald Sunday, August 3, 1958, 
relating to the retirement of Dr. Ernest 
S. Griffith as chief of the Legislative 

erence Service of the Library of Con- 


Dr. Griffith and his staff have no doubt 
been of service at one time or another 
to each and every Member of this body, 
and I, for one, desire to recognize him 
Upon the occasion of his retirement and 

him many years of enjoyment in 
e to come. 
The article follows: 
E. S. Guirrira To RETIRE AS DIRECTOR OF 
LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SERVICE 
(By James Carberry) 

Over the past 18 years Ernest S. Griffith 
Probably has been asked more questions than 
anybody on Capitol Hill. 

1 year, for example, he and his staffers 
2 the Legislative Reference Service fielded 
Imost 70,000 questions—and satisfactorily 
answered virtually all of them. 
t Grimth is retiring September 15 as Direc- 
Ti Of the Service, a department of the 
xz brary of Congress which acts as a research 
nd factfinding agency for Congressmen. He 
Tan dean of American University's 
ew School of International Service. 
atone of the knottiest questions came up 
ta year ago, Griffith recalled, when a 
koup of Congressmen asked who wrote the 
w of Allegiance to the Flag. The pledge 
St first published September 8, 1892, in the 
eng Youth’s Companion. 
ew York Congressmen thought Francis 
Bellamy, of Rome, N. Y., wrote it, while Con- 
B. U en from Massachusetts favored James 
pub Pham, of Malden, Mass. Upham was 
x Usher of the magazine and Bellamy was 
editor when the pledge was printed. 
— ter a 17-month study, Service researchers 

Nchided Bellamy was the author. While 
it, y consistently claimed to have written 

researchers noted Upham was quiet as a 
Clam on the subject. 

TITLES LISTED 


b Not all the questions directed to the Service 
Y Congréssmen and their staffers are of 
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such general interest, Griffith reported. 
Titles of research reports over the past sev- 
eral months Include: 

“Gross Public Debt, Interest Paid and Com- 
puted Interest Ratios”; “Supreme Court De- 
cisions Overruled by Subsequent Decisions”; 
and “Slavery in Saudi Arabia and the Official 
Attitude Toward It.“ 

Since he assumed the directorship, Grif- 
fith has seen the staff grow from 40 to 200 
and the annual budget increase from $99,500 
to 61.3 million. And in that time, the num- 
ber of requests per year has tripled. 

In his parting memo to Congress, Griffith 
explains one major reason for the increase: 
namely, that more and more constituent mall 
is referred to the Service for answering. 
These now number about 25,000 letters a 
year, Griffith reports, of which more than 
half are from schoolchildren. 


STUDENT MAIL PROBLEM 


While many Congressmen welcome the 
letters, Griffith said, the student mail has 
begun to constitute something of a problem. 
He estimates that 12 percent of all the Serv- 
ice’s research is devoted to answering queries 
from constituents, and that it costs about 
$75,000 a year. 

Asked to describe his proudest achievement 
as Service Director, Griffith replied: “I think 
Iam proudest of the fact that we have oper- 
ated independently of the executive branch 
in a technical age. 

“In the late 1930's and early forties, Con- 
gress was becoming more and more depend- 
ent on the executive for its know-how, What 
we have done is make possible the Intelligent 
functioning of the legislative branch with- 
out reliance on the executive arm or special 
interests.” 

At 61 Griffith is looking forward to his 
new job. He explained: “When the time 
comes that you are past 60 and someone 
thinks you still have got a creative career 
ahead of you, the flattery is irresistible.” 

Griffith's successor in the $17,500-per-year 
post will be Hugh L. Elsbree, former Deputy 
Director of the Service and presently head of 
the political science department at Wayne 
University in Detroit. 


Unemployment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment on the unemployment situation: 

UNEMPLOYMENT 


While this has been a hard-working and 
greatly productive session in many ways, I 
have sincere regrets over the failure of 
Congress to act on two antirecession pro- 
posals that were made by myself and other 
Members. 

One, of course, is the comprehensive public- 
works program that I introduced early in 
the session; the other is the tax rebate on 
last year's income which I had suggested be 
paid in cash directly from the Treasury to 
the taxpayer. 

The situation in which the average wage 
earner finds himself today, Mr. Speaker, is 
not good. Many are unemployed; many 
more fear that they will be shortly. The 
administration's own figures show that un- 
employment is expected to be greater next 
year than it is this year, 


* 
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It was in light of these facts that I Intro- 
duced my bills. One would have furnished 
employment to those whom private enter- 
prise was temporarily unable to care for; the 
other would have provided badly needed rent 
and food money in the interim. Thus, many 
families would have been saved from priva- 
tion and heartbreak. 

I felt that these things were important. 
In fact, I felt that they were perhaps the 
most important things that we had before us. 

I admit that global concerns are pressing, 
that foreign ald is of great moment, that 
the Military Establishment must be kept at 
peak efficiency, that business must be rescued 
from the doldrums, but first and foremost I 
insist that the welfare of the individual 
American family is paramount. 

Twenty-five yeurs ago, we found ourselves 
struggling through misery and want in a 
major effort to reconstitute the economy 
merely because relief had been too long de- 
layed. I do not want to see our people go 
through that trial by fire again. I want to 
see palliative measures enacted to head off 
such a calamity. That is what I tried to do 
by introducing this legislation. 

I shall introduce it again in January. I 
pray it may not be too late. 


Congressman Chamberlain Has 97 Per- 
cent Voting Record on Legislative Roll- 
calls in 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
because I firmly believe the people of 
the Sixth District of Michigan are en- 
titled to complete information as to the 
voting record of their Representative in 
Congress and because I am proud of the 
record I have made here I want everyone 
in my district to have the opportunity 
to examine and evaluate it. Thus Iam 
pleased to present a complete report of 
my voting and attendance record on all 
rollcalls and quorum calls during the 
ist and 2d sessions of the 85th Congress 
so that my constituents can see easily 
and quickly my position on each of them. 

The description of bills is for identifi- 
cation purposes only. No attempt has 
been made to elaborate on issues involyed 
in each measure but I have endeavored 
to eliminate confusing parliamentary 
terms. Because brief summaries cannot 
reflect the full significance of each bill, 
I invite the people of my district to write 
me or speak with me in connection with 
any vote about which they desire addi- 
tional information. 

It will be noted that there were 100 
rolicall votes during the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress and that I missed only 
1 of them, giving me an attendance rec- 
ord of 99 percent. In the second session 
I missed only 5 of 93 rollcall votes for an 
attendance record of 95 percent, My 
overall voting record on legislative roll- 
calls for both sessions of the 85th Con- 
gress is 97 percent, as I missed only 6 of 
193 such votes. ; 

The report follows: 
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Explunation 


„ y he teers Ee a a A — mie hie E eS SALE eA NES ig We oe 8 


call... G 
Res. 123, resolution to take up HH. J. Res. 117 authorizing President to undertake military und économie cooperation with nations in the 


general arca of the Middié East, (Passed, 202 to 140.) 
H. J. Res, 117, a tert tho President to undertake military and economic cooperation with nations in the general area of the Middle 


East. (l'assed, 355 to 61,) 
151 E Fe to reduce by $2,000,000 the amount which States can spend for administration of public-assistance grants, (Passed, 


3 wi, g7, providing drought er payments to ranchers for deferred grazing, (Passel, 270 to 100. — 3 


e ses 


5 ee 12. fesolution to Like up H, Res. 100, requesting the President to indicate where substan til reductions i in the 1958 revised budget 
can bo made, (Passed, 219 to 184.) 

II. Ros. 100, motion to return 11. Res, 190 to committee with Instructions to substitute resohition commending President for request! 
departments to review budget requests to determine where cuts cun be made and requesting Presitent to make information recely 
available to Howse. (Fnilod, 185 to. 214.) 

3 i passage of resolution requesting President to ludlcate where substantial reductions fn 1058 budget may best be made. (Massed, 


— —— — —— — —— — rene senene.. —— — — — 


(Fatlod, T 
` (Failed, a8 1 to 217). 


2 nis tang EAS alah Tage See ST eR SRA 


U 
Res. 85, authorizing House Banking and 
(Fallod, 174 to 225.) 


Preset, 
Proumt, 
Present, 
2 Prevent, 
„R. 6257, amiondmen jon for new ‘positio 255 to Ves. 
se oa Neves gots to reduce by 824,000 the appropriations for new positions In Solicitor’s Office in the eee of 85 0 „ Yes. 
o 
HR (287, amendment to redlueo hy $46,300 the appropriations for new positions in the Burean of Labor Standards, (Passed, 246 to 10 ] Yes, 
wiz nok? amendment to reduce by $136,000 the appropriations for new positions in the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment rights. (Fafled, 
to 
R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $442,000 the appropriations for new positions in the Burcau of Employment Security. (Passo, 214 to 


R. 6287, amendment to reduce hy $12,186,000 funds for unemployment compensation grants to States, (Passed, 220 to ay e DESEE 
TB, META amendmont to reduce by $1, 300,000 funds for memp! 2 compensation for Federal employces. (Passed, 253 to 167) 
. R. 6287, amendment to reduce by $263,800 the appropriation for now positions in Mexican farm labor program, (Pa: 
„ K. 0287, amendment to reduce by $345,000 the appropriation for new positions In the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
R. 6287, amendment to redues hy $31,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Women’s Bureau. (Fallod, 206 to 2 
e amenetmetit 1o reduce by $288,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Wage and Hour Division, Tabat Department, 
t 4 to 205.) 
H. 2 n257, amendment to reduce by $1,327,000 the inerease In funds for the Food and Drug Administration, (Fafled, 130 to 28) 
H. R. 6247, amendment to reduce by $1,482,000 the appropriation for new positions in the Oe of Education. alld, 206 to 7) 
11. K. (257, 5 to delete language providing $40,000,000 to States for local sewage disposal plant construction, (Failed, 185 to ates 
uorum Cu 
„R. 6306, authorizing un additional so 500,000 for construction ofa new bridge across the Potomac Rivor. (Passed, 190 to 10 
ubrum 


uorum call 
uorum call.. 
uorum call. 
uorum enli. 
tonim call 
„J. Res. 72, approving an twmèment amending Anglo-American Financial Aprenent of 104 Fade to defermenit of cortain interest pay- 
“ments. (Passed, 218 to 167.) 
B 1 mene from $100, 060 to $350,000 funds for Interstate and Forelgn Commerce Committee study of Federal regulatory agencies, 
25 10 
nornm ad. 


* 
II. R. 7600, 3 of legislative branch 9 bill. (Passed, 279 to 93) 
If, Res. 2/4, motion to take up II. R. 2 which would permit Ilinois to increase diversion of Lake Michigan wa 
HER 2, ry ote e R. 2 to committee pending United States-Canadian report on effect of Increused ha divursion on Great 
ës. 0 
II. R. 2, 8 “ibe EAN RON ot Lake 5 water. (Passed, 222 to . 


21 
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Explanation Vote 
Col pee eee — 
uorum gees 


j 
H. . 6125. motion to return ciyil rights bill ta committee with instructions to add the jury trial amendmont, 
II. R. K of the 8 Far ee ß OF ee SR ee ee eee ea 


a: K. mite j4, extending for 1 year the Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act. (Passed, 345 to 7) 
8 T r c ß 


Cina eco 
O motion to reject cunference report on the appropriation pill for the Depertiment of Health, Education, and Welfare, (Failed, | No. 
CONN RBI So AN o in tha cee sab sedate O R EE L A A E A T EN 


Prosent, 
8 SR tga OS TN atk oy el, BE ap SRS E OF RR ACS ER Sr ET COE RE of pe SEN a eR ae Present, 


N. 1428, motion to return to committee with „ that specific cost figures be inserted, the bill authorizing furniture for the new | Yes. 
“Senate Office Bullding. (Fallen. 135 to 242.) 
8. 1429, motion to return te committee with instructions that specific cost figures be inserted, the bill authorizing enlargement and remodel- | Yes. 
ing of suites in the existing peels Office Bultding. (Failed, 148 to 216.) 


rum cull.. 
H. R. S0. amendment authorizing Defense Do partment to discontinue activities that compete in the private business without securing Yes. 
prior congressional approval. (Failed, 183 to 20) . 
H. 5 7300, ee to return to committee for further study the bill limiting the use of advisory committees by the executive branch. (Failed, | Yes. 


H. at 6304, motion to return to committee for further stuily the bill extending the Reorganization Act of 1049, (Failed, 46 to 888 No. 
Quorum uorum ent Present, ` 


uorum 


call 
R. 72, motion to return to committee for further study the bill 5 the World War Veterans” Act of ms 12 limit the number of No. 
relatives ga could claim accumulated Government benefits of a legally Incompetent veteran, (Passed, 191 to 181.) 


8. 2130, motion to return the mutual security bill to committee with instructions 
8. 2130, — of Mutual Security Act of 1057. (Passed, 254 to 154)... „„ en enn nn nnn nnn ene nee ee =e oe een 


K. 1. ; motion to kill the bill providing for Federal assistance to States for school construction. ed 208 to 20. 


. R. 8643, authorizing the FPC to issue o licwnse “to “the Now York State Power Authority lor power improvements at? 


(Passed, 313 to 75.) 
3 5 e to take up H. R. 6763 authorizing construction tunnel rather than s bridge across the Potomac Hiver. (Passed, 207 | No. 
ni R. Ps, motion to kill the bill authorizing the construction of a tunnel rather than a bridge across the Potomac River. (Failed, 175 to 194) Yes. 
Hp Ronana motion to resume debate on bill authorizing consiruction of a tunnel rather than a bridge across the Potomiuc River, (Passed, | No. 


5 to 59. 
a ee. anandhi the bill authorizing construction of a tunnel across the Potomac River by substituting a bridge for a tunnel, (Passed, | Yes. 
n. 


H. 9 — — Jes. 
Sanat 6709, approving the implementation ofa treaty with the Republic of Panama, (Passed, ) i i 


Quorum 22 ˙ SSA INES 
. 0 R 8 to return the supplemental appropriation bili to eommiites With instructions to reduce new TVA funds by $0,784,000 
ni R. Se panio Nan ted appropriations bill. (Passed, 330 to 78. 


CCCCCCCCCTPTTCTVTCCTCCTCTCTCTCTTCTCTVTFTWTFTT—T—T—T—TFT—T—T—T—T—T——T—T—T—T—T—TTW＋TV—TTͤTVTVTVTTTTTTTTTTTTTTWT—T— Se CL eee 
Res. 302, motion 8 take up H. R. 7244, amending Packers and Stockyurds Act of 1921, permitting deductions for a self-help meat pro- 
motion program. (Failed, 175 to 216.) 
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Date Explanation — Vote 
Aug. 8| Quorum an. „ r d e tees Present. 
Aug. 8 | H. K. 404 4313, adoption of confurence report authorizing doyjulsitioa of certain laud for 4 Diatriet Audttoriun-C ditura) Canter, (Falled, 115 to No. 
Aug. 8 Quonam een e path E TOTE T E %⅛òo ĩð c Nha s mean Presont, 
Aug. 8 R. 8092, amondment to delete Som: a bill authorising United States participation in the International Atomitie Energy Agency a seotion | Yes. 
providing for congressional coutrol over transfer of nuclear material, (Passed, 298 to 100.) 
A | ES SS a RES BO ae NESE SD, OASIS OA ANA ̃ — Op SEER C8 Oe — Present, 
Aug. 9 7 5 e nas e authorized for plutonium reactor study In bUl anthorizing appropriation for Atome Energy | Ves. 
tuin n 0 0 20 
Aug. 9 H. R. 890, amondmont eliminating $55 Werren for construction of a natural uranium afd a plutonium rooyclo reactor in bill authorizing | Ves. 
propriation for AEC. (Passed, 211 to 188.) 
Aug. 9 nik. 890, ee E screen $132,421 ,000 for the cooperative power reactor ee tn program and deloting provision for Govern- | Ves. 
a t ownership and of generating plants. (Puss, 213 ta 185.) 
Ang. 9 HA. Se, passage of bi 1 aut 8 e SOE RBG 5, r . teins Add S dee Yes, 
Aug, 9 H.R. rey noted to kill the bill providing an i1-porennt salary increase for ckuedfiod Fedor oimployeus. (Failed, 70 60.815) No. 
Aug. 9 ia R. 1 of bill providing an 11- Percent saliry incrëase for classified Fodoral employees, (Passed, 320 0 880 Yes. 
chene : ̃ ̃Ä——U—U—U⁴mL— ĩðͤ K ß : . — oe Present, 
Aug. 13 . AK. 8000, motion to accept Senate amendment to Interior Department and Corps of Engineers publio works appropriations bill | No. 
nl. . $500,000 for the} pe Eddy project in Idaho. 8 24 Lo 303.) 
Aug. 13 R. 5834, ralsing ist, 2d, and 3d class tutes. (Passed, 250 to 129) 
Aug. 14 ura Se etd atte neni ds eens int aes Sane ieee smpes ing hin y Sabowlnys aed a nile aera rtm 
Aug. 14 | 8. 2130, 8 of conforence report on the mutusi security bill. (Passed, 226 to 163) — es. 
Ang. = 8. — 8 dment of Interstate Commerco Act to change requirements for obtuining a freight forwarder permit. (Passed, 177 to 5 ie 4 
E E E A E EO E T AE E ES EA E A ‚— ———— ANCA ty a esen 
hee. 15 PE to a0, 1 motion to return to committee with Instructions to restore $715,000,000, tho mutual security appropriations bill. (Failed, 129 | Yes. 
398 Aug. 15 | H. se n paseage of mutual socurity appropriations bill, ` (Passed, 252 to 180) Yes 
199 | Aug. 19 II. R. 7993, providing for Governmont guaranty of private loans to certain alr carriers. (Passe 1, 242 to 75 | Not voting. 
200 Aug. 20 5 R. 1937, adoption of conference report authorizing construction of a District of Columbia stadium on Federal 5 No. 
W1 | Aug. gna pation: to rora s 11 aza comunittce with Instructions to limit to $30,000 s bill authorising $112,500 for disposal of dum Yea. 
est n a 
202 | Ang. 21 * 25 9131, eee accept Senate amendment eliminating funds for additional airport in Washington in supplemental appropriation bill. | No, 
203 Aug. 21 a ki 12 0 0 * accept Senate amendment adding $475,000 for the Columbia River project in supplemental appropriatlon bill. | No. : 
204 | Ang. 21 * wr, 5 = ee at $30,000,000 for a program of cooperation with private industry in Atomie Energy Commission appropria- | Yes. 
x asse 
205 | Aug. 2| H, N * 17, authorizing e of 600,000 additional copies of an illustrated bock let on the Capitol at a cost of $95,000, (Passed, 183 | No. 
26 | Aug. 23 8 J777GVſ0 ˙ A A O E EE E E E cae ae E tage Present, 
207 | Aug. 2 R. 9131, motion to 5. to Senate amendment to supplemental appropriation bill providing $425,000 for the Columbia River project and | No. 
$60,000 for Rathbun (Passod, 166 to 121.) 
208 | Aug. 23 | U. R. 9131, motion to Hage to Senate amendment to “ Jomental ro 2 rin bill providing $425,000 for Columbia River project but | No. 
amending it to dole o $50,000 for Rathbun Dam. ‘assed, 165 
209 | Aug. 23 | 8, 2229, adoption of conference report providing for 5 guaranty of private loans to certain airline carriers. (Passed, 203 to 77) . No. 
210 | Aug. 23 Be Res. we aa. se, 270190) for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer certain questions of the House Un-American Activities | Yes. 
ammittee. ‘as >. 
211 | Aug. 23 5 . Silber for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions before the Un-American Activities Committee. | Yes. 
212 | Aug. 27 | Quorum eee , A A E Pate 5 
Aug, 27 Res. 410, motion to end debate on question of agrea! 25 92 amondmoents to civil rights bill. 38 a to alg 
214 | Aug. 27 | H. Res. 410, adoption of amendmont to clyil-rights bill [itine jur 12 yt lal nei in criminal contempt proceedi po Porro to.97)_. Yes, 
215 | Aug. 27 II. R. 7915, amonding United States Code to restrict use of ts in criminal cases, thus ting effects 8 Court | Yes. 
decision in Jencks case, (Passed, 351 to 17,) 
SEG AU, eee rd y . RA AA eee Present. 
ath Aue = A Tua. yeh pes immigrution and nationality laws to reliove certain "hardship" cases, (Passed, 205 to 88) 
ug r r c c OT. me ED CUUE RGR Som erred ame’ 
219 | Aug. 30 | S. 2377, adoption of conference report on bill to amend United States Code to restrict use of FBI files by defendants in criminal cases, thus Ves. 
liniring effects of Supremo Court's decision, Jencks, (Fassed, 315 to 0.) 
220 | Aug. 30 | H. R. 9302, adoption of conference report an the mutual sycurity appropriation bill. Pasa) er * Yes. 
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6 „ R. 0055, motion to return to committes with instructions to reduce by $2,000,000,000 a bill authorizing. a temporary increase in the paiio 
debt limit. Failed, 115 tu 275.) 

6 II. R.9955, final passage of bill authorizing a tempo inercase in the public-deht limit. (Passed, 328 to 71)... „„ Ves. 

7 I. R. abo providing KE A a appropriations for Dofense Department and transferring $50,000,000 for the acceloruted missile defense | Yes. 

perma (Passod, 
: II. R. 21 I den for 3 years the Import duties on certain eoarse wool, (Passed, 250 to 129) 
10 JJ TTT EEE FEA A EORR ae 


W on 
J. Res. 2 motion to kill the bill gree for ont of $25,000,000 to thé Crow Indians in exchange for lands to be used in the Yellow- 
tall Darn and Reser volt project. * Bied, 164 10 th) 8 S f 


12 | Feb, 25 uorum call... 
13 25 uorum call.. 
1 . 20 


R. 10881, amendment to 2d supplemental propr: 
1 ) ee 


aana 


ting Hoover Commission recommendations for improved methods of stating budget estimates 
jabs appropriations. (Failed, 119 to 275.) 
Hoover 8 set toa) for Improved methods of stuting budget estimates and 
wap assed 
8. Pa motion to return to committee, noting Sener ee to cliininate 4 projects and reduce, Federal costs on 14 others, a bill 
‘authorizing $1,500,000,000 for rivers, harbors and flood control. (Failod, 167 to 234.) 
8. 497, A87, final passage of bill authorizing $1,600,000, 000 for construction and repair in connection with rivers, harbors, and flood control. (Passed, 
8. Son Res. ä De gir the 1 as an ant irecess jon measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for military son- 
S 5 as an antlrecesslon measure to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for civil 
— nee 


projects. (Passed, 370 to 1 


Q V : — : —— — 
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Explanation Vote 


Mar, 19 8. 3262, motion to suspend rules and pass an act to authorize not more than $4,000,000 for construction by Armed Forces of sports arena Ves. 
for 1960 Olympie games (34 vote necessary). (Failed 257 to 139.) 


Mar, 20 | 8. J. Res. 162, motion to return to committee with instructions to limit to dairy 5 a bill to proveut reductions in price supports | Yes, 
SOO AEREA AAE ar E A below 1957 levels. (Failed 173 to 211.) 
Mar. 20 | 8. J. Res. 162, permitting reduction in price supports and acreage allotments for all farm commodities below 1957 levels, (Passed, 210 to 172) No. 
25 II. Res. 407, motion to take up the n Fe.... as a ese keene, Yes. 
Mar. 25 | II. R. a dgny increasing pay of military personnel by varying percentages and carrying out recommendations of Cordiner Committee. Passed, | Yes. 
26 


K 5 
‘Arlington National renee. Ae, 195 to 169.) 
Mar. 28 | H. R. 5822, on adoption of conference report to amend the Civil Aeronaut tes Act of sani to permit airlines to retain not capital gains from sale | Yes, 


of old equipment for reinvestment in new flight equipment. (Passed, 276 to 63. 
ERY Ro rc en ea r AE EA TERA le a ane ed te ea ia | Gar Sr oa Tee Net Present. 
Mar, 28 | 8. ‘aa a a not more than $4,000,000 for construction by Armed Forces of sports arena for 1900 winter Olympic games, (Passed, | Yes, 
Use 
Apr. 1] H. R. 10589, s ting $780. 000 for the Civil Rights Commission, (Passed, 273 to 08) -_----- +. - ween enn neennenne-- Not voting. 
Apr. 3 H. R. 9821, re * ouse-Senate conference report on the Federal-Aid Nighwa: Act of 1058. (Failed, 100 to 22 2 No. 
Abr. 3 MH. k. al. of conference report on Federal-Aid Road Act of 1958 au g appropriations for continuing the construction of | Yes, 
ays, (Passed, 300 to 28.) 
Apr. 16 | Quorum PPP. VA SOE E TARRA Present. 
Abr. 22 C —— ———T—T—VT—VTV—T—T—T—T—T—V——V—————————————— papa A aceretet tere 
Apr. 22 . Hes, 405, motion to take up the bill permitting the Navy to serve margarine. (Passed, 233 to 130) 
Apr. 22 II. R. 912, amending the bill permitting the Navy to serve margarine to forbid the Navy from acquiring margarine when surplus butter | Yes, 
available from CCC, exeopt for use in overscas areas where use of butter impractical. (Passed, 207 to 161.) 
1 5 — H. Res. 551, motion to take up the bill authorizing Government construction and sale of 2 superlinor passenger vessels, (Passed, 343 to 31) Yes. 
pr, 
Apr. 29 
35 5 
ay 
May 1 R. 12005, “amendment embodying administration jposals to the bill authorizing temporary unemployment benefits for persons ex- | Yes. 
hausting upon rights under 1 laws, nssod, 223 to 165.) 
May 1| U. R. 12065, finnl passage of amended bill providing Federal loans to States to extend their unemployment compensation programs to per- Yes. 
sons who have exhausted benefits under current State liw, (Passed, 372 0 17.) - 
May 6 call 
12 
12 
12 
13 
y 13 


final passage of bill providing for statehood for Aluska, (Passed, 210 to 166) 


2 — 

3 

4 

2 
June 5 Say 1 5 amendment to increase by $09,000,000 the funds allocated to the Army In the Defense Department i bill. ~ (Passed, No. 
June §| II. I. — 55 appropriating funds for the Department of Defense, (Passed, 390 to 32 ——ĩñ„»«b;1!,p——ͤðX jk „„ Tes. = 
June 9 Present. 
June 9 = Present, 
Tune 10 
June 10 
June 11 
June 11 
June 
Tune 11 
June 11 
Zune 12 
June 12 
June 12 
June 17 Quorum 
June 18 3910, motion to pass revised vorsion of the veto aj and Harbors: 2 Flood See Act. teens. o arr ee Yes. 

une 19 5 3 res for civil functions of Army Corps of Engineers, the Intorior Department, and the Tennessce Valley Yes, 
u ty. to 18 
June 19 55 R. 12716, . the ome Energy A Act 9 . wea) information, and certain material to allies, pursuant | Yes. 
to agreemonts ora ery ae su greg 
oon = II. R. aor to incorporate the veterans of World War I of the hr ay 8. A. (Pamed, 389 to 2) . „ IN Ob WORKIN: 
June 26 H. Res. eo, providing for consideration of an omnibus farm bili that included a separate commodity program, extension of the farm surplus | Not voting. 
J - disposal luw, and several milk programs, (Failed, 171 to 214.) 
tme 24 S. 1832, mation to suspend rules and authorize appointment of 1 additional Secretary of State (24 vote necessary). (Failed, 224 to 15. Yes, 


June 27 II. R. 12895, adopting conference report on bill providing 1-year extension of existing corporate and certulu excise tax rutes and repealing | No, 
excise taxes on transportation of property. (Passed, 307 to 9.) 


*Excused, death in family, 
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Date Explanation Vote 
27 | H R, 12181, LE Senin hte ner ae S E a E E DEORE (Failed, 134 to 238) No. 
27 | H, R. 12832, authorizing Government insured loans to railroads, (P. es, 
30 | S. 3842, to continue the $75,000,000 yearly program to 
A Ramya $28 to J.) 
1 
1 
1 
3 
of defendant. (Passed, 204 to 79.) 
2| H. 8 Ppa return the mutual security appropriation bill to committee with instructions to Increase defense support by $75,000,000, | Ves. 
2 |T. R. 13192, passage of mutual security appropriations bill. (Passed, 253 to 1200. . g...... .. ...g.... ... g .g.—..·...—.—.—.—. Yes, 
3 AS A —˙ ES 2 CCT œ ] d .̃½ §7½.! «˙ q ·. . «⅛ ee Present, 


N R. 13015, motion to return to committee the military construction anthorizatlon bill with instructions to make permissive rather than | Yes. 
innndatory relocation of an Army ammunition depot near Houston, Jex. (Failed, 179 to 202.) 

II. R. 19015, passage of military construction authorization bill. (Passed, IO ——T.. TTFT—T—T—T—T—T—X—T—T—T—T—Ä—T———— faaloe Ves. 

8. Porshe aoa on to suspend rules and puss bill authorizing acquisition of land adjacent to Senate Office Building (34 vote necessary), (Failed, Ves. 


50.) 
10 | 8. 1411, extending Government security program to all Fedorn! 8 and authorizing agency heads to suspend employment of any | Yes. 
civilian employee in interests of nutional security, (Passed, 296 to 46.) 


es 


15 Ros. br, motion to take up H. R. 3, u bill to establiah rules of interpretation governing questions of the effects of acts of Congress on | Yes. 
State laws. (Passed, 208 to 114.) 


ve laws. (1 24 47.) 
1? | H: . 3, a sy to kill the bal ps viding that Federal Seok shall not replace State laws unless Congress specifically so provides or there is | No. 
direct conflict between them. 0 peon ina it 1601 to 238.) : jasc 
17 iet R. 3, e 5 law shall not replace State law unless Congress specifically so provides or there Is direct conflict between | Les. 


8 
21 
22 
4 . Res. fas, motion to | to take up H. R. pa “Bill to authorize Governinent-guaranteed loans to build wholesale “marketing facilities for | No. 
ble agricultural products. allet. 14 to 211.) 
28 Absent. 
30 
30 5 ea di at to TAS 9 take up u bill to provide pensions, clerical assistunts, and mailing privileges for former Presidents and their widows. | Les. 
Skies — K —— —— — ůiDA —e — — ʃ— 
—T—TTCTCT—T—T—X—v—T——T—X—T—T—VT—T—T—V—T—T—T—V—VTVT—T—X—X—X—X—V—V—V—V—V—V—:v.v . ̃ — / ——— A EE —— 
31 HR 68 Social Security Amendments of 136 to increase old-age survivors and disability payments. (Passed, 374 to Se 
$1 Ht hee 659, eit in Sober Lebrer of rene de Ind., fur contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the "House Un-American Ac. Yes, 
tivities Commit (Passed, 368 to 0 
1 y rr ESS OEA NN / E A EEN E Present. 
1 Res. 650, motion to take up a bill to Increuse from 6100, 000, 0% Lo $2,000,000,000 u fund for louns to municipalities to build yarlous public | Yes. 
facilities. (Failed, 173 to 187.) 
4 IPS EEE DSO EE Ey ene Cie Ne OS Ee EON En Oe ee .:. — an Absent, 
5 uorum call. Present. 
6| II. K. 158 — rs conference 9 on the military uthariza: ill. (Passed, 27 35) --| No. 
8 5 - R. 13060 ae erens 8 33 ; — 5 yey meu and the 2 — to $25,000,000 in, i 5 es —— 5 
» Motion under suspension of rules s « ng with price, produc ustmcat, murke programs various agri- 10, 
7 cult ne il eommoditie ( vote required). (Failed, 210 to 156.) P E 
ZASE E S EATE N S TE ß S resen 
7 pit ‘an motion to take up H. R. 13247 authorizing $900,000,000 In Federal grants and loans for 4 7-ycar program of aid to the Natlon’s | Yea. 
A n schools. (Passed, 206 to 108.) R 8 
8 5 Ik. 18247, TIROEN to ‘Kili the Bill authorizing $V00,000,000 in Federal grants and loans for a 7-year program of aid to students and schools. | No. 
5 Quorum eal 
m call... 
13 uorum call 
33 | 8. N 3 to pass, over the President's veto, the bill to regulate wage rates at the Portsmouth, N. H., Navy Yard (34 majority required). No. 
13 | H. Res. 644, citing sag SE Goldfine for es of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- | Yes, 
merce Legislative Oversight Subcommitt Pussod, 300 to 8.) — 
13 883 ne Braden for contempt of Congress for refusing to answer questions of the Houso Un-American Activities Committee. | Ves. 
3 oi. 
H — = 
15 Hts. b E; . 3638 authorizing C000 Ü à. i erain deei a Not voting. 
„rr . N E A E E E ERT : S CAT ARGIEN E 
8. a 3 to kill the bill authorizing Federal grants und loans of $279,500,000 yearly x redevelopment of certuln distressed areas, | Not voting, 
777 .. ̃]7 Ü .. ¾ ⁰— ee y. Rape. ̃j˙] ß. ] , , 
„ 15 f 8. 408d. motion to suspend rales and pass the Omnibus 5 Act of 1958 (34 majority required). (Fulled, 251 to 130) Yes, 
108. . ee 7 rage Pla and pass the Labor Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958 (Kennedy-Ives) (34 8 re | No. 
18 gorum ca r oN BA rei tens OSE E SEEN —: Ee I SR T Tne Te Present, 
18 R. 13067, motion to suspend rules and pass bill establishing a food-stamp A vers for 1 of 51,000,000, 000 worth of surplus food com- | Yes. 
1 g ee to needy persons and families Bs majority required). (Failed, 196 to 187.) Prenat, 


„ 19 | H. Res. 601, expressing House disagreement to Benata amendments to a House-passed bill (H. R. 13247), the National Defense Education | Yes. 
‘Act of saa and requesting a Re ee conference, — 259 to 110.) 


19 Quoram rr TTT 
19 I. Res. 649 
3 SR 1340 tion to tal a tion bill barrin. : of funds for the National | No. 
R. mo agree 
Aeronauties and Space Administration without annual au thon b: 5 s. „galea, 126 to 230.) 
Aug. 20 H R EMS, peo $10,000,000 rather than the $15,000,000 voted by the o for the Agency radio facilities, (Passed, | Yos. 
Ng BO) | BORN CON oo se aces case uch PEO ED ENA ATE qe ae P AAA a Kalle 


Aug. 21 uorum PE ET (FEES EC CPA FE OD —— nee 
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187 | Ang. 21 | S. 4036, motion to kill the bill providing for a program of subsidies for certain minerals. (Failed, 171 to 170 .. Yes. 

188 | Ang. 21 | S. 4036, panaga of bill providing for a program of subsidies for certain minerals, (Falled, 150 to 182) mM No. 

lso | Aug. 21 | 8. Con. Res. 109, stating tho United Nations should consider developing an organization enabling it to employ U. N. forces for observation | Yes. 
and patrol purposes where international peace and security are threatened. (Passed, 299 to 20.) 

ee v . v d kd Ripon bi aan e Present. 

191 | Aug. 22 | S. 3345, motion to suspend rules. and poss a bitt providing for a National Cultural Center in Washington, D. C., to be constructed without | Yes. 
cost to the Governinent. (Lussed. 201 to 55. 

192 | Ang. 22 | TI. R. 13845, motion to suspend rules and pass bill authorizing appropriation of $500,000 for the pan - American Games. (Passed, 244 to 60. . Ves. 

103 | Aug. 23 U. — . adoption of conference roporton bill making appropriations for Defense Department military construction 81, 300, 000, 0%. Yes, 
(Passed, 300 to 1.) 

1M | Aug. 2 A ee Ee ee EO Ee Pe ‚— E SAE EN EIA Se p ß̃— A 

195 | Aug. 23 K. 14247, adoption of conference report on the National Defense Education Act of 1958, (Passed, 212 to 8) Les. 


Food Stamp Plan—Humane and Proper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress has again closed its books with- 
Out passing a food stamp plan; however, 
We came very close to success on August 
18, 1958 when H. R. 13067, a bill to pro- 
Vide for a food stamp plan for the dis- 
tribution of $1 billion worth of surplus 
food commodities a year to needy persons 
and families in the United States, as 
introduced by Congresswoman LEONOR 
Sor TLrvax, was called up for a vote in the 
House under a motion to suspend the 
rules. This procedure is ordinarily re- 
Served for noncontroversial legislation— 
no amendments are permitted, debate is 
limited to 20 minutes on each side, and 
a two-thirds majority vote is necessary 
to pass a bill. Since the Rules Commit- 
tee refused to grant this proposal a rule, 
this was the only manner in which the 
food stamp bill could be brought up. 

Congresswoman SULLIVAN'S bill was 
very similar to my own bill, H. R. 901, 

“Which I have introduced in the past 3 
Congresses and which I fully intend to 
reintroduce again in the 86th Congress. 

the debate on the bill it was 
Pointed out that the United States is 
Presently contributing more than 2 bil- 
lion pounds of surplus foods, at an an- 
nual cost of more than $300 million to 
85 foreign countries, and that in certain 
instances this has meant the actual dif- 
ference between life or death for many 
thousands of people. 

It was further pointed out that, al- 

ugh this is to the eternal credit of 
the United States, we also have many 

our own country who are in great need 
of our surplus food and that the present 
Programs in use for delivering it to our 
Own people are inadequate. 

The failure of the Congress to enact 
an adequate distribution plan can be in- 
Gircetly traced to basic ignorance of the 

tuation. I hesitate to use such strong 

e, but this had been displayed 
80 clearly in the fight against the food 
Stamp plan through the years, that it 
dan no longer be mistaken for anything 
else but ignorance. 

There are some people in this country, 
Some in very responsible positions, who 


would truly rather see American citi- 
zens live on near starvation diets than 
permit them 1 pound of the surplus foods 
that their Government is holding in its 
warehouses. 

This attitude is based upon the mis- 
taken belief that if those persons, who 
are forced to seek aid through a welfare 
agency, are given surplus foods, they 
would, by that action, disturb suppliers 
and business profits. The point is en- 
tirely missed as these people are not 
customers who will be drawn away from 
the retail food markets for they are not 
now in a position to become customers 
of any market. 

This entire attitude, to me, is the 
height of individual and group stupidity. 
The greatest danger of this is that it has 
shown itself on the national level where 
it can, and has had indirect effect on 
the whole national economy, partly 
brought out in today’s depression, 

Let me repeat, the fight against the 
food stamp plan is nothing but igno- 
rance. Anyone can read the debate in 
the Recorp, but let me quote in part one 
Member who opposed this legislation: 

(1) We have had a good relief program. 
We have one working at this very time. Why 
this House should take this action this aft- 
ernoon when our hearings disclose the fact 
that State after State has been doing an ex- 
cellent job in providing surplus food for those 
who are out of employment and need extra 
surplus food, I don't know. 

(2) It might have been had the stamp 
plan had its beginning and origination at the 
beginning of the depression, and we might 
have worked it out. It did help, but let us 
not forget for 46 months we had a food 
stamp plan and we absolutely abandoned it 
and abolished it. 

(3) We have the hearings and you can 
read it for yourself, You will find that prac- 
tically no one was even given an opportunity 
to testify egainst this stamp-plan program, 
The Department (Agriculture) testified 
against it and made a good record. They 
are 100 percent opposed to adopting a plan 
like this, 

(4) It might have been, had we gone into 
the depression as some of our friends, not 
in the House, of course, thought we were 
headed for sometime ago and who thought 
we would need this and that hundreds of 
people would be walking around in the 
streets hungry and barefooted and so forth. 
But that did not happen: Today while we 
have some unemployment in some sections 
we have plenty of food and we also have no 
serious unemployment. So I would say this 
afternoon what we should do is to give this 
particular stamp plan a whacking defeat and 
leave alone the system that the Federal Gov- 
ernment in cooperation with the States are 
operating under at the present time in sup- 
plying food to those who are in need. 


T object to everything he said. I was 
almost at a loss to know where to begin 
in trying to compare facts with his state- 
ments, but I will do so by taking them 
paragraph by paragraph as they come in 
the order above: 

First. We do not have an adequate pro- 
gram at the present time. Under the 
present system less than 50 percent of 
approximately 7 million people in the 
United States who are eligible to receive 
surplus food are neglected. The States 
are not doing an excellent job of provid- 
ing surplus food: Thirty-two State gov- 
ernors are quoted in the hearings before 
the House Subcommittee on Consumers 
Study of the Agriculture Committee, 
pages 193 to 217, as being in favor of en- 
actment of the food stamp plan, simply 
on the basis that the present system has 
been found to be wholly inadequate for 
distribution to individual family units. 

Second. The Republican side of the 
House has consistently fought the food 
plan for the past 6 years, just as they did 
again this year. The major reason why 
we did not have the plan in operation at 
the beginning and origination of the 
depression, was their consistent vote 
against it. A food-stamp plan was in op- 
eration from 1939 to 1943, and was found 
to be a highly workable program, The 
program was deactivated in 1943, in the 
middle of World War II. not because it 
was no longer useful—we no longer had 
surplus food. That was the war period 
and we supplied our allies. 

Third. Hearings before committees of 
the Congress of the United States are 
open to any citizen who wishes to be 
heard on the subject under investigation. 
A Member of Congress, certainly, should 
be aware that it is almost impossible for a 
committee to exclude testimony of any 
qualified witness who wishes to be heard. 
The correct interpretation to be drawn 
from reading these hearings is the fact 
that practically no one was directly op- 
posed to the plan. The Department of 
Agriculture did indicate that they felt 
that the present system could be made to 
work better and that if the plan were 
enacted into law it would require the De- 
partment to take on additional responsi- 
bilities, and so forth, but in no way did 
that indicate a 100-percent opposition to 
the plan. 

Fourth. Most Republicans still cling to 
the myth of the “mild recession.” ‘This 
seems to be based on the ostrichlike 
psychology that “if you do not admit its 
true—it just cannot be true.” The fact 
is very clearly established beyond any 
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area of doubt. The United States is 
going through a depression and the only 
way out of it is through logical, planned, 
and far-seeing spending on programs 
that will put us back on our feet and 
money in our pockets—money that will 
buy the things we need to feed, clothe, 
house, and care for our families on an 
American standard of living that will not 
be affected every time our President takes 
a piil or eats a piece of pie. There are 
at the present time approximately 7 mil- 
lion Americans who are drawing relief 
benefits in some manner or other, with 
many more who cannot qualify for them, 
who are in desperate need of more and 
better food right now. We have many 
more than hundreds who are hungry, we 
have tens of thousands. They may not 
all be barefooted, but one more Repub- 
lican administration will more than take 
care of that. The unemployment figure 
for July 1958 is 5,294,000 for the whole 
country—of this total 280,000 represents 
the Detroit metropolitan area, Some 
Congressmen may not think this is seri- 
ous, but as far as I am concerned the 
basic welfare of American citizens is one 
of the most serious problems facing the 
country today. 


Titoism and Masters of Imposture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cently published book exposing the fraud 
which the Communist dictator, Tito, has 
been engaged in has just been brought 
to my attention. The title of the book 
is, Titoism and Masters of Imposture.” 
Its author is a young man named Joseph 
Kalvota who, at the time of the alleged 
break of Tito with the old Russian Com- 
inform, was held in a Communist prison 
in Czechoslovakia and who today is in 
the United States serving as an in- 
structor in political science and history 
at St. Joseph College, West Hartford, 
Conn. 

Over and above his teaching activities 
Mr. Kalvota is acting chairman of the 
Czech Christian Democratic Movement 
and a candidate for a doctor’s degree at 
Columbia University, New York City. 
The book, Titoism and Masters of Im- 
posture, presents a very scholarly, fac- 
tual, and interesting analysis of the polit- 
ical movements in Yugoslavia during 
World War I and the unhappy circum- 
stances under which Tito seized total 
power in that country. It points out the 
undying devotion which Tito has to Rus- 
sian communism, and why Tito has re- 
fused to criticize anything essential to 
the victory of communism, and the cer- 
tainty that Tito and his henchmen will, 
under any circumstances, defend the 
Russians on any issue that-has to do with 
the victory of world communism. 

This book is filled with interesting, 
stimulating, and at all times factual 
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chapters on the meaning of Titoism in 
the struggle of the cold war. The author 
points out that Titoism is, in fact, the 
major lullaby in the repertoire of the 
Russian rock-a-bye-baby songs with 
which they have been attempting to put 
the people of the free world into a deep 
slumber. Tito is accurately portrayed 
as the agent of neutralism as well as a 
means by which Stalin distracted the 
free world from the principal problem 
of Russian imperialism. 

Members of Congress will be particu- 
larly interested in this new book because 
it quotes extensively from the various 
hearings and the congressional floor de- 
bates on the Tito issue. In fairness to 
all, the author quotes the differing opin- 
ions expressed and then analyzes them 
in the cold reality of the Tito record of 
1948 up to the present. This is a book 
which warrants the time and careful 
reading of all those who seek the truth 
and who are not afraid to face the polit- 
ical realities as they exist in our world 
today. 


Final Report, 2d Session, 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my custom to submit a fina! report 
of the work of the Congress to the resi- 
dents of the 23d Congressional District. 
Such a report on the 2d session of the 
85th Congress follows: 

WASHINGTON REPORT BY WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


Near the end of each session of Congress, 
it has been my privilege to bring to the 
voters of the 23d Congressional District a 
final report of the preceding session's accom- 
plishments, As we approach adjournment 
after 8 months in session, we find that 4,944 
bills were introduced and 1,348 enacted into 
law. Many hours have been spent each day 
in committee and on the floor preparing 
and debating the legislation comprising this 
record, and each Congressman has been dili- 
gent in trying to do what he felt to be best 
for his district and country. Major legisla- 
tion not passed at this session included a 
general tax cut, Federal aid for school con- 
struction, statehood for Hawaii, new law on 
succession when President is disabled, and a 
strong antiracketeering labor bill The fol- 
lowing major pieces of legislation were en- 
acted into law: 

> NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Defense Reorganization Act of 1958 stream- 
lines Department of Defense by transferring 
power of separate service Secretarles to Sec- 
retary of Defense. Will result in 
of command channels, lessen feuding among 
services, and reduce duplication. Most of 
President's recommendations were adopted. 

National Aeronautics and Space Act sets up 
civillan space agency which will control re- 
search into problems of filght within and 
outside earth’s atmosphere. Cleveland's 
T. Keith Glennon will head it. Military proj- 
ects stay under cohtrol of Pentagon. 

Armed Forces salary increase bill adjusts 
method of computing pay for members of 
services; intended to encourage personnel to 
make careers in the military. 
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Defense appropriation for 1959 provides 
$39,602,827,000 for defense spending, a total 
of $815,857 more than President requested, 
our largest peacetime military appropriation. 

Military construction appropriation au- 
thorizes nearly $1.7 billion in military con- 
struction during the current fiscal year, cov- 
ering a multitude of projects in this country 
and abroad. 

Federal scholarships law strengthens na- 
tional defense by encouraging and assisting 
in expansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national needs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mutual Security Act, commonly known as 
foreign aid. Of $3.2 billion voted, about one- 
half for economic aid, remainder for military. 
President originally asked for approximately 
$4 billion. 

Reciprocal trade extends act for 4 years and 
enables President to cut tariffs 20 percent be- 
low present rates. Program is designed to in- 
sure continuance of liberal foreign trade. 
President won major victory on this one. 

Atomic Energy Act permits greater ex- 
change of information and material with our 
NATO allies; old law permitted sharing infor- 
mation with Britain only. 

Euratom measure provides for United 
States cooperation with European Atomic En- 
ergy Community to advance peaceful applica- 
tion of atomic energy, provides United States 
support of 1 million kilowatts of atomic 
power in 6 West Europe nations. 


NATIONAL APFAIRS 


Small Business Administration law makes 
SBA permanent agency which should make 
it a more effective advocate of small business. 
Extends long-term credit to small businesses, 
and establishes a program to stimulate flow of 
private equity capital. Cellings on individual 
loans are raised to $350,000. 

Small business tax relief grants in form of 
fast writeoffs an estimated $260 million which 
will benefit retained earnings, loss carry- 
backs, and estate taxes. 

Corporate and excise tax extension bill 
provides a 1-year extension of existing corpo- 
rate normal tax rate and certain excise-tax 
rates, repeals 3-percent excise tax on freight 
transportation. 

Social Security Act revision increases 
monthly retirement checks by 7 percent 
which will be covered by higher payroll taxes 
beginning in January. 

Transportation Act provides much needed 
relief for railroads, amends Interstate Com- 
merce Act by giving more freedom in rate- 
making and in abandoning service on losing 
lines. Also provides a $500 million loan pro- 
gram. 

Debt limit measure approved boosting debt 
ceiling from $275 billion to $283 billion. 

Temporary Unemployment Compensation 
Act permits States to borrow necessary Feder- 
al funds to extend payment of unemployment 
compensation benefits, 

Tax reduction: One bill amends Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to correct unin- 
tended benefits and hardships; another re- 
duces excise taxes by $42 million annually. 
Also cut were some admission taxes; basic in- 
come taxes remained the same. 


GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


Alaska statehood authorization will make 
Alaska our 49th State after 42 years of effort 
as soon as formalities in Territory are con- 
cluded. However, 49-star flag cannot be 
flown until July 4, 1959. 


Federal Aviation Agency Act creates an 
independent agency of government to insure 
greater aviation safety headed by civillan ad- 
ministrator and directly responsible to Pres- 
ident and Congress. Law centralizes civil 
control over air traffic, 

A Hoover Commission recommendation, 
H. R. 8002, budgetary reform which tightens 
control over departmental spending. 
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PUBLIC WORKS 


Highway construction legislation author- 
izes $314 billion for this year and the same 
amount for next for construction of high- 
Ways, $188 million of which will be Ohlo's 

each year, second largest amount al- 
located to any State, California being first. 

Rivers and harbors omnibus bill provides 
$1.5 billion for improyement of rivers, har- 
bors, and other waterways for navigation, 
flood control, etc. Included in this measure 
is a provision for improvements to Cleveland 
Harbor and replacement of Erie Railroad 
bridge over Cuyahoga River, Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad bridge over Old River, and 
Willow Avenue Highway Bridge. 

Federal Airport Act extends program for 
Federal ald for airport development through 
1963 and increases amount of funds so al- 
located annually from ¢63 million to $100 
million. Under act, following funds allo- 
Cated for years 1957 through 1959: Cleveland- 
Hopkins Airport, $2,147,000; Cuyahoga Coun- 
ty Airport, $654,500; and Lakefront Atrport, 
$300,000. 

Aeronautics research bill provides for con- 
Struction of additional facilities of NACA, 
$8,892,000 of which would go to Lewis 
Flight Propulsion Laboratory in Cleveland. 

Emergency housing bill to provide stimu- 
lant to residential housing; authorizes al- 
Most 62 billion in housing loan funds. 

New post office buildings for Bay Village 
and Rocky River, improvements to Chagrin 
Falls Post Office. 

GENERAL LEGISLATION 

Postal pay and rate increase raises pay of 
Postal workers by 10 percent and increases 
Postage rates to decrease postal deficit by 
Providing the Department with an additional 
estimated one-half billion dollars per year. 

Federal employees salary increase gives 
a wage raise of 10 percent to all classified 
i sate ent workers retroactive to January 
* . 


Veterans’ benefits: One bill raises to $250 
amount Government will pay for burial ex- 
of war veterans or of those with 
Peacetime service drawing service-connected 
disability pay, another raises ceiling on dis- 
ability pay for holders of World War II GI 
life insurance—new maximum $10 per month 
peas $1,000 of insurance instead of pres- 


The Lives of Five Great Senators 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
My statement on the book by Holmes Al- 
€xander on the lives of Clay, Webster, 
Calhoun, La Follette, anc Taft. 


There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

RD, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR LYNDON B. JOHNSON 

or TExas . 
„Ihen we return to the next session, I hope 
aa will have ready for unveiling the portraits 
the five great Senatars who were selected 
j the special committee headed by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, Mr. 
NEDY, 

This will be an historic event. All of us 
the role that is played in Senate proc- 
by the force of tradition. And it is well 
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for the Senate that those traditions be of 
greatness and integrity. 

The lives of the five men who made his- 
tory—Clay, Webster, Calhoun, La Follette, 
and Taft have been fittingly memorialized in 
a book by one of the most perceptive ob- 
servers of the Washington scene—Holmes 
Alexander. 

I have known Holmes for many years. He 
has made a careful and detailed study of leg- 
islative traditions because of his deep inter- 
est in the processes of American democracy, 
The book reflects not only the research he 
has done on the lives of the five great Sen- 
ators, but the research he has done on the 
whole history of the Senate. 

It is a book which should be read by all 
Americans who desire to understand the 
workings of this body which is so important 
in tĦeir daily lives. I myself have gone 
through it with deep interest and I have 
found that it has broadened my understand~ 
ing of the past. 


Chicago Water Diversion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment in opposition to H. R. 2, the Chi- 
cago water diversion bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I want to compliment very highly all of 
the members of the team—all of the Sena- 
tors who battled on the floor, opposing H. R. 
2. They are McNamara, Democrat, of Mich- 
igan; Lausch. Democrat, of Ohio; Proxmine, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin; CLank. Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; AIKEN, Republican, of Ver- 
mont; Potrer, Republican, of Michigan; 
Javits, Republican, of New York; Bricker, Re- 
publican, of Ohio; Marri, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, and others who also helped. 

Without the determination and hard work 
of these fine colleagues, it would have been 
impossible to block the steamroller which 
the Chicago organization had started. 

IMPORTANCE OF FACTS AND EQUITIES 


After listening to the arguments of the 
ed Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Kerr] and the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovaras], there came to my 
mind the words of a great professor—he said: 
Remember, boys, it is the facts that count, 
not the buffoonery, not the chicanery, not 
the personal effrontery, but the facts.“ And 
this professor further said: Don't forget the 
equities when you argue a case before the 
court or a jury.” 
‘WHAT ARE THE ISSUES? 


I have never forgotten this advice, and Iam 
going to follow it in my remarks on the floor. 
I am not going to be diverted from telling 
the plain facts—from exposing the facts. I 
never believed in seeking to imitate Pagliacci 
tactics or ignore the intelligence of the jury. 

Now, what are the issues? Chicago has 
created this situation by permitting its sew- 
fige-purification level to drop by a substantial 
percent. (This is proven by figures I have 
received from the Metropolitan Sanitary Dis- 
tric of Greater Chicago itself.) 


THE GENERAL ISSUE 


The overall issue is whether the bill is not 
solely to save Chicago money rather than for 
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any health or navigation purpose and why 
other Lake States should be deprived by the 
Federal Government of one of their great 
natural resources solely to subsidize sewage 
dilution and flushing in Ulinois. 

THE SPECIFIC ISSUES 


1. Should the bill in its present state be 
? 


2. Should not the bill be amended so as 
not to interfere with the action pending be- 
fore the United States Supreme Court to stop 
diversion of domestic pumpage now ap- 
proaching 2,000 cubic feet per second? 

8. Should not the bill be amended to agree 
with the argument of the proponents for an 
experimental diversion period of 1 year, not 
3 years? 

4. Should not the bill be amended to limit 
the maximum diversion at any one time to 
3,500 feet per second instead of 5,000? 

5. The Supreme Court having and retain- 
ing jurisdiction (see order of Court, Decem- 
ber 17, 1956, U. S.), should not this bill be 
tabled? 

6. Should not the bill be referred to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee (and its 
Subcommittee on Canada) because of the 
serious impairment it might cause in our 
friendly relations with Canada? 

7. Should not the Senate Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs also consider the 
relationship of the proposed diversion from 
Lake Michigan as well as the proposed Cana- 
dian diversion from the Columbia River? 

8. Should not the bill be amended to re- 
quire the return of domestic pumpage after 
purification to the Great Lakes? 

9. Has Canada waived any rights under the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 between the 
United States and Great Britain? 

These are the issues before the Senate 
presented by specific motions and amend- 
ments. 

THE BASIC QUESTION 

But the basic question is simple: 

Is the Federal Government responsible for 
clearing up a local sewage problem which 
Chicago negiect has created? If not, is it 
good national policy, or good foreign policy, 
or good constitutional law for the Federal 
Congress to attempt to take national re- 
sources (in this case, water) from some sov- 
ereign States for the benefit of another State? 
(Even the arid States of the West have pro- 
ceeded through negotiation and compacts to 
obtain a fair share of available water, but 
have not sought Federal confiscation of the 
water of other States for their own benefit.) 

THE FACTS 


What is this matter all about? 
First. The bill provides that the Metropoli- 
tan Sanitary District of Chicago increase by 


1.000 cubic feet per second its take from 


Lake Michigan—this to be in addition to all 
domestic pumpage. 

It has already been authorized to take 
1,500 cubic feet, in addition to all domestic 
pumpage. It wants this right for a 3-year 
period, to begin with the enactment of this 
act. 


It wants to be able in dry weather to take 
a flow of 5,000 cubic feet per second, and, in 
wet weather, take nothing, just so long as it 
doesn't exceed the annual average of 2,500 
cubic feet per second. 

Second. It will be noted that the bill pro- 
vides that this requested additional diver- 
sion is in addition to all domestic pumpage. 
There is pending in the Supreme Court an 
action in relation to requiring the Sanitary 
District to return the domestic pumpage to 
the lake. This bill would do away with the 
issue before the Court of any return of do- 
mestic pumpage, and domestic pumpage 
means the purified liquid. In Milwaukee, it 
is purified up to 95 percent, and Milorganite 
is created and sold for fertilizer. 

Third. There is pending before the Court 
the action restraining the district to the 
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utilization of only 1,500 cubic feet per sec- 
ond. This is dated January 28, 1957, The 
original decree was dated April 21, 1930—and 
this 1957 decree, of course, left the matter 
open for application by the District for fur- 
ther relief. Instead of pursuing that course, 
it has appealed to the legislative branch. 
The application to Congress by this bill thus 
ignores the Court procedure, and raises sey- 
eral nice questions. 

The first one is, What are the equities? 
(a) Why should Chicago, which has already 
diverted 3 streams which formerly flowed 
into the lake and has received permission by 
the Court for 1,500 cubic feet per second, 
in addition to domestic pumpage—why 
should it be allowed additional diversion? 
Let it be remembered that in addition there 
is the damage of the other interested parties. 

(a) Then the lake level is down 7 feet 
now. To what is that due? There is a dif- 
ference of opinion about it. But the engl- 
neers say that 1,000 cubic feet per second 
would reduce the lake level an inch. When 
you realize that water has been continuously 
taken and none given by Chicago, this dan- 

lowering of the lakes should clearly 
show the necessity for no more diversion. 

Remember, there will be no necessity again 
for an order such as the United States Su- 
preme Court’s temporary order which per- 
mitted the emergency diversion in 1956. 
Why will there be no such necessity? Bé- 
cause Congress is appropriating funds for 
building a reservoir dam for storage on the 
Mississippi River at Alton, Il. 

The winnowing of the facts—separating 
the wheat from the chaff—brought out the 
salient point—that is, that the bill would 
save Chicago money, but was not needed 
for either health or navigation purposes. 


CHICAGO'S DECLINING PURIFICATION PERCENTAGE 


The figures which I obtained, with the 
assistance of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, from the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago itself 
showed without a shadow of doubt that the 
comparatively high purification reached—in 
Chicago’s plants in 1952—had dropped mis- 
erably in su years. Why? Because 
Chicago had not spent the necessary money 
to build additions to its sewage plants to 
take care of the increasing flow of sewage, 
The purity of the effluent from the sewage- 

tion plants of Chicago dropped from 
a peak of 93.6 in 1952 to a low of 85.6 in 1957. 
The removal of the sewage solids from the 
liquid which was at one time (in 1952) as 
high as 91.1 percent had dropped by 1957 to 
80.6 percent. A 

Mind you, these figures were supplied by 
the following officials: Mr. James Mercer, 
chief of information of the Metropolitan 
Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, with 
the approval of Its chief engineer, Mr. H. R. 
Ramey. They were brought to Washington 
from Chicago by Mr. Gordon McCallum, Chief 
of the Division of Water Pollution of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, at the specific insistence of myself. 
Fortunately, they arrived in time to be of 
use. I am informed that the sanitary dis- 
trict had stopped making public its purifica- 
tion figures when they began to drop in 1953. 
(This part was confirmed by Mr. Herbert 
Naujoks in his testimony at the hearing.) 

In comparison, it is well to note that Mil- 
waukee's purification efficiency remains at a 
high of 95 percent. 

As proof of the decline of Chicago’s sew- 
age treatment, I read into the Recorp the 
following summary of figures from the 24th 
Annual Report of Operations of the Metro- 
politan Sanitary District of Greater Chicago, 
supplied, as I have said, by that district: 
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THE EQUITIES 

Let me summarize the equities: 

1. Chicago needs more and bigger sewage 

Plants to handle the growing volume of its 
sewage. 
2. The overloading of sewage plants has 
brought their 1952 high point of 93.6 percent 
biochemical oxygen demand removal down to 
85.6 percent. And the same overloading has 
brought its solids removal level down from 
the 1952 level of 91.1 percent down to 80.6 
percent in 1957. 

3. Chicago has no health problem, and di- 
version is not related to its health. The 
hearing made this clear. The Supreme 
Court's special master in 1941 found that 
even a low 54 percent purification level did 
not endanger health. How, then, can the 
present 85.6 percent purification level cre- 
ate a hazard? And Senator PROXMIRE demon- 
strated there was no Chicago health problem 
when he read from a health commission re- 
port on Chicago. 

4. Neither Chicago nor the Illinois water- 
ways have a navigation problem. The former 
temporary problem which the Supreme Court 
solved in 1956 by an emergency diversion will 
not recur because the Senate Public Works 
Committee approved an authorization and 
there was passed an appropriation for water 
retaining works above Alton, Il. 

5. Chicago is luring industry by low taxes 
and unmetered high water use (because it is 
not bearing its sewage responsibility), where- 
as other lake cities are metering the use of 
water and solving their own sewage problems. 
This is unfair and expensive to the other 
cities. 

6. The Chicago diversion would deviate 
from a comprehensive and public spirited 
water policy for the entire Great Lakes. 

7. The bill has always been brought up at 
the last minute in the expectation that it 
would slip through in the confusion—which 
is an admission that the bill lacks equity. 

8. The Chicago diversion is before the 
United States Supreme Court in three 
original suits. And the lake States are pre- 
paring a petition to require the Chicago 
Sanitary District.to purify and return to the 
lakes the ever-growing amount of domestic 
pumpage which Chicago is draining from 
Lake Michigan and the other Great Lakes 
States. 

9. The bill provides for a 3-year diversion 
under the guise of needing only a 1-year di- 
version. The proponents sought approval 
from Canada of a 3-year diversion and, when 
Canada objected, they attempted to create a 
public impression that Canada would have 
no objection to a 1-year diversion. 

10. Even a 1-year diversion would begin to 
inch away the levels of the Great Lakes es- 
sential to profitable lake transportation, im- 
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portant to efficient harbor operation, and 
operation of utilities on the St. Lawrence. 

11. Chicago, having created its own waste, 
should pay to dispose of it. 

12. The prime purpose of the bill is to save 
Chicago money in its sewage operations. 

13. The Chicago Sanitary District, estab- 
lished to do this job, has allowed purifica- 
tion to slump in the last several years with 
resulting odor in the Chicago River. 

14. But, I repeat, there is no health prob- 
lem involved. 

15. And there Is no problem of navigation 
which this bill would solve. The witness 
for the Army engineers admits this (1958 
Senate hearing transcript, pp. 315,317). The 
transportation argument is a pretense to at- 
tempt to bring diversion within Federal con- 
stitutional principle. 

16. The bill would not end the Chicago 
diversion controversy, but only stir it up fur- 
ther. The other Lake States expect to file 
a lawsuit attacking the constitutionality of 
the law if enacted on the ground that the 
Federal Government has no greater author- 
ity in the premises than to regulate and 
facilitate navigation. 

17. The Great Lakes Riparian States have 
& legal ownership interest in the waters of 
the Great Lakes which they are entitled to 
protect, 

18, This right is subject only to the Fed- 
eral Government's limited jurisdiction over 
interstate navigation, 

19. This bill might give Canada a trump 
card for diverting water from the Columbia 
River away from the United States, besides 
needlessly roiling our friendly relations with 
Canada at a most inopportune time. 

20. The diversion would reduce the hydro- 
electric power production at and near Ni- 
agara, on both sides of the river, although 
these powerplants will be in position to use 
all available normal waterflow by the time 
the major effect of a temporary Chicago di- 
version would reach them. Consequently, 
their production would be substantially les- 
sened. 

21. A temporary 1-year diversion would 
have its maximum effect at the Niagara 
powerplant about 3 to 3½ years later, and 
the effect would continue for the ensuing 15 
years, 

22. (a) The United States Supreme Court 
decree of April 21, 1930, limiting diversion 
by Chicago to 1,500 cubic feet per second 
allowed an additional diversion of Chicago's 
domestic pumpage requirements; that is, the 
normal water-supply requirements of the 
growing city from Lake Mi This do- 
mestic pumpage has risen to between 1,800 
and 2,000 cubic feet per second so that the 
authorized diversion is now 3,300 to 3,500 
cubic feet per second and growing daily. 
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(b) One or the arguments of the city is 
that its population will soon have increased 
by half a million additional people, and that 
additional industry is also expected, so that 
Chicago will need greater sewage disposal. 
The sewer capacity of the city is 53,000 cubic 
feet per second. How much water does Chi- 
Cago ultimately expect to get? 

(c) A petition in the suit was filed in 1957 
by Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and New York asking the Supreme 
Court to order Chicago to cleanse and return 
its domestic pumpage to Lake Michigan. 
(I repeat, Milwaukee returns water 95 percent 
Pure and makes milorganité fertilizer out of 
the balance.) 

23. Presidential vetoes blocked similar bills 
In 1954 and 1956. because, as the President 
Stated: 
~ “(a) Existing diversions are adequate for 
Navigation on the Illinois Waterways and 
Mississipp! River. 

“(b) All methods of control of lake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrarily 
8 with the proposed increased diver- 
Sion. 

“(c) The diversions should not be author- 

without reference to negotiations with 
Canada. 

“(d) The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion would be ad- 
Versely affected.” 

To an equally important extent, the same 
Objections can be and are made to this bill. 

24. Other States and localities on or near 
the Great Lakes would be inclined to start 
diverting for their own benefit, In the mad 
scramble to divert, lake levels would be more 
Seriously reduced. (Some Texans have even 
ran a pipeline from the Great Lakes to 


25. The Supreme Court has jurisdiction of 
the matter in a pending case in which it has, 
four times since 1930, granted temporary re- 
llef by authorizing added diversion at Chi- 
cago. 

26. Surface levels of Lake Michigan and 
tributary waters are seriously low, and seem 
destined to go lower. 

27. The of diversion to lake trans- 
Portation is illustrated by the theme of the 
Amherstburg celebration of the connecting 
channels in the seaway. Inches Key to Ton- 
nage. It is estimated that a drop of 1 inch 

1% million tons of shipping. Shippers, 
better than Army engineers, can estimate the 
value of this shipping loss. And so, the ship- 
Pers’ figure should be accepted. ? 
28. Chicago takes from, but does not con- 
tribute to, the water of Lake Michigan, al- 
though, in the natural state, three rivers, 
the Chicago, both north and south branches, 
&nd the Calumet and the Grand Calumet, 

into and fed Lake Michigan before 
leago reversed their now and diverted their 
Waters into the Mississippi Basin. 

29. The precedent of this bill would un- 
dermine confidence in the future reliability 
Of the St. Lawrence seaway, for, if Congress 
Can do it once, it can reduce water levels 

and Again. The seaway could be 
inched away by successive inch-by-inch re- 
Auctions in the lake levels. This trend is 
absurd in view of the time and money the 
United States has spent in building the sea- 
Way and dredging harbors which it is to 
Serve, with oceangoing vessels as well as lake 

` Vessels. 

80. No further study of the Chicago River 

Needed since its condition has been studied 
for over 58 years under varying water flows. 

31. The study of the beneficial effect on 
Sewage disposal of diverting an extra 1,000 
Subic feet per second for 1 or 3 years would 
be Useless, unless Chicago expected to make 

the diversion permanent if and when the 
ay showed improving sewage conditions 
n the Chicago River. And, of course, 
Permanent diversion would do permanent 
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harm to the Great Lakes and riparian owners 
and States. i 

32. Diversion under the bill can increase 
when lake water level is low and decrease 
when it is high—providing only that the aver- 
age does not exceed 1,000 extra cubic feet per 
second, or a maximum of 5,000 cubic feet per 
second at any one time. This would accentu- 
ate the effect during low water. 

33. The argument about utilizing power 
capacity at Lockport on the Illinois Water- 
Ways system must presume permanent diyer- 
sion to be a substantial point. 

34. Congressman Tom O'Brien, of the Fifth 
Congressional District of Ilinois, wrote to 
the White House under date of July 18, 1957, 
“The Department has now advised me, too, 
that unless and until the Canadian Govern- 
ment withdraws its objection, it will have no 
alternative but to recommend again that the 
legislation authorizing the experiment be ve- 
toed.“ (Testimony in 1958 Senate Public 
Works hearing transcript, p.92.) Incidental- 
ly, I notice him on the Senate floor actively 
working for this bill. 

35. The Canadian Embassy under date of 
February 13, 1956, wrote to the Secretary of 
State that: I am accordingly instructed to 
make clear that, in the view of the Canadian 
Government, the enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be prejudicial to the navi- 
gation and power interests of both countries,” 
(Sald transcript, p. 98.) 

36. (a) Under date of July 28, 1958 (the 
opening day of the year's Senate hearing), the 
Department of State transmitted to the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works copy of a Canadian aide memoire 
dated January 6, 1958. In it, the Canadian 
Government referred to “useful conversations 
between United States and Canadian offi- 
cials * * held in Ottawa on July 9, 1957.“ 
and stated that it assumed that “full consid- 
eration will be given“ by the United States “to 
the economic harm which may be done to 
navigation and hydroelectric generation in 
both countries“ by diversion. It added that, 
if it should agree to divert Canadian water 
into the Great Lakes Basin to compensate 
for a Chicago diversion, “it would be equl- 
table that an equivalent amount of water 
should remain available for use in hydro- 
electric power generators by the Ontario in- 
terests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara Falls and 
in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River until the effects of the proposed 
tem diversion will have ceased to be 
felt in the Great Lakes system” (that is, for 
15 or more years). The aide memoire spe- 
cifically reserved “all rights under the provi- 
sions of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909.“ (Said transcript, pp. 160-163.) This 
is certainly a polite and diplomatic objection, 
and statement of a claim to compensation, 
if the Chicago diversion should nevertheless 
be authorized by Congress, as the Canadians 
had been told it would be. 

(b) The Bureau of the Budget has writ- 
ten the Senate Public Works Committee that 
“No formal Indication has been received from 
the Government of Canada that there will be 
any change in its position on this leigslation. 
However, it is believed that the more limited 
authorization [of a 1-year diversion] would 
be less objectionable to Canada than the 
proposed 3-year diversion.” Of course. But 
less objection is still an objection. 

(c) The past and present cumulative di- 
version amounts to a substantially lower lake 
level. More than half the vessel load changes 
posted on Great Lakes docks are 1 inch 
only (Id.). Under the direction of its able 
Mayor Frank Zeidler and Port Director Ham 
Brockel, Milwaukee has spent many millions 
for dredging, and $10 million to improve its 
docks and deepen the draft of its channels, 
The city has every reason not to want its in- 
vestment jeopardized by having inches con- 

, 8tantly skimmed off the top of Lake Michigan, 
at the same time that ft is spending great 
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sums of money to deepen its harbor by dig- 
ging inches off the bottom. “It is willing to 
accept God-made conditions, but the situa- 
tion at Chicago is manmade.” i 

37. Chicago did not voluntarily comply 
with the Supreme Court's decision; but had 
to be cited for contempt in order to force its 
compliance, according to Senator Bricker 
who represented the other Lake States in the 
contempt proceeding. (1958 Senate Public 
Works Committee transcript, p. 246.) 

Canada has 3,772 miles of Great Lakes 
shoreline, and the United States frontage on 
the Great Lakes is 2,278 miles, whereas Illinois 
has a lakefront of only 57 miles. And yet. 
Chicago wants a lion's share of the water, 
without returning it. 

FAILURE OF PROOF 

I, Supporters of this bill have failed in 
making a case. 

The undisputed evidence shows the city 
has created the situation; has failed to 
remedy it by failing to extend its sanitary 
works. 

II. This admission comes out of the mouth 
of the Chicago Sanitary District Chief Engi- 
neer. 

WHAT DID CHICAGO'S OWN CHIEF ENGINEER SAY? 


As evidence that the experts within the 
Chicago Sanitary District have long heen 
concerned with the increasing deficiency of 
their system, I read into the Recorp 2 arti- 
cles dated Wednesday, September 4, 1957: 
one from the Chicago Daily Tribune and 
the other from the Chicago Dally News. 
These articles reported the memorandum of 
the Chief Engineer of the Chicago Sanitary 
District, Mr. H. P. Ramey, dated January 21, 
1957, in which he was reported to have 
said: = 1 
“Because of excellent public relations in 
recent years, the Sanitary District enjoys a 
good reputation and is generally credited 
with treating all its sewage to the highest 
degree practical, better than 90 percent re- 
moval of sewage solids. 

“However this has not been the case for 
the past 3 years. 

“Sewage treatment in the plant of the 
Sanitary District has declined from a general 
average of about 93 percent in 1951-52 to 
87 percent or less in 1955-56.” 

This memorandum was hidden in the 
secret Grand Jury minutes in Chicago until 
obtained by the press. 

III. I read an article from the Chicago 
Daily News of Wednesday, September 4, 1957, 
page 25, entitled “Sewage Treatment Here 
Is Criticized” (and the criticism was by Chi- 
cago Sanitary District's Chief Engineer H. P. 
Ramey) as follows; : 
From the Chicago Daily News of Septem- 

ó ber 4, 1957] . 
“Sewackr TREATMENT Here Is Caiticizep—San- 

ITARY DISTRICT ENGINEER CHARGES PUBLIC 

Is MISLED 


“The sanitary district board is accused of 
misleading the public in a confidential mem- 
orandum written by its chief engineer. His 
report was under study Wednesday by the 
United States attorney's office. N 

“The memo from H. P. Ramey, dated last 
January 21, said the board had concealed 
from the public the decline in effectiveness 
of its west-southwest sewage treatment 
plant in Stickney. 

“It was among records subpenaed by the 
Federal grand jury investigating alleged pol- 
lution of the sanitary and ship canal, 

“Although grand fury records normally 
are secret, Anthony A. Olis, president of the 
sanitary district board, invited the press to 
look at them. 

“Olis, aware that the records included Ra- 
mey's memo, urged newsmen to get both sides 
of the story by reading a reply to Ramey 
written by William A. Dundas, the district's 
general superintendent. 
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„Dundas“ reply, which was attached to Ra- 
mey’s memo in the records, rejected as illegal 
Ramey's suggested emergency solution to the 
sludge problem. 

“It ignored an accusation by Ramey that 
an emergency existed because of certain in- 
decisions since 1954 on construction to in- 
crease sludge treatment facilities. 

“Dundas’ report said that a new process, 
now being initiated, would reduce the 
amount of solid sludge produced by the plant. 

“At the time Ramey wrote his memo, Con- 

was considering an Increase in the 
amount of water Chicago could divert from 

Lake Michigan. 

“Ramey pointed out that If the bill were 
passed (it wasn't) Army engineers would 
test the cana! water as a matter of routine 
and learn the extent of the decline in sew- 
age treatment here. 

Because of excellent public relations in 
recent years,” he wrote, ‘the sanitary dis- 
trict enjoys a good reputation and is gen- 
erally credited with treating all its sewage to 
the highest degree practicable, better than 
90 percent removal of sewage solids, 

„However, this has not been the case for 
the past 3 years. 

“Sewage treatment in the plant of the 
sanitary district has declined from a gen- 
eral average of about 93 percent in 1951-52 
to 87 percent or less in 1955-56. 

“The lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-southwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
1 of the 7 model wonders of civil engineering 
in the United States. - 

„An average of about 10 tons per day of 
solids went into the canal in 1955 in sludge 
discharged into the canal. And this figure 
was increased-to more than 18 tons per day 
In 1956. 

“‘Inability to dispose of the waste acti- 
vated sludge at the west-southwest plant 
appears to be the major factor in this decline 
in sewage treatment. 4 

„it would be unfortunate if this lapse 
in the degree of sewage treatment should not 
be corrected by the sanitary district before 
it is brought to the attention of Congress 
and the general public as one result of the 
tests to be made by the Army engineers. 

“Sludge disposal facilities have been rec- 
ognized as inadequate at the west-southwest 
plant for the last 3 years. 

“Substantial items have been included in 
construction budgets for the years 1954, 1955, 
and 1956 and are repeated for 1957. 

Except for certain indecisions, much of 
this needed work could have been under 
construction by this time.“ 

“Ramey suggested that the solid sludge be 
dumped, as an emergency measure, into two 
rock quarries near Lemont. In his reply, 
however, Dundas said an injunction forbade 
the district from using the quarries.” 

IV. Iread an article from the Chicago Dally 
Tribune entitled United States Jury Told 
Sewage Plant Efficiency Off and Facilities 
Inadequate”: 

From the Chicago Tribune of September 4, 

$ 1957] 

“Unrrep States Jury Toto SEWAGE PLANT 
Erricrency Orr—Districr ENGINEER'S 
Memo STUDIED 
“A sharp increase in the amount of solids 

in the sludge discharged into the sanitary 

canal in 1956 was disclosed yesterday in rec- 
ords submitted by the sanitary district for 
study by a United States Federal grand jury. 

“The papers were made accessible to re- 
porters by United States Attorney Robert Tie- 
ken, provided that attorneys for the district 
gave their approval, which they did. 

“MEMO TELLS STORY 

“The development was revealed In a memo 
dated last January 21 from Horace P. Ramey, 
chief engineer, to President Anthony A. Olis 
and members of the board of trustees, 
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“Ramey said the district in recent years 
has had a good reputation and was credited 
with ‘treating all sewage to the highest de- 
gree possible, or 90 percent removal of solids.’ 
Actually, Ramey said, this was not the case. 

“ ‘Sewage treatment in the plants of the 
sanitary district has declined from.a general 
average of 93 percent in 1951-52 to 87 per- 
cent or less in 1955-56," he reported. 

he lapse in sewage treatment has oc- 
curred at the west-squthwest treatment 
plant, the plant which was cited in 1955 as 
one of the seven modern wonders of civil en- 
gineering in the United States. 

“TEN TONS A DAY 


An average of about 10 tons per day of 
solids went Into the canal in 1955 In sludge 
discharged into the canal, and this figure was 
increased to more than 18 tons per day 
in 1956. 

“ ‘Inability to dispose of the waste facti- 
vated sludge at the west-southwest plant ap- 
pears to be the major factor in this decline 
in sewage treatment.“ 

“Ramey sald it would be unfortunate if 
this were not corrected before It could be 
brought to the attention of Congress and the 
public through tests to be made by Army en- 
gineers. He pointed out the budgets for the 
last 3 years, and also the 1957 budget, in- 
cluded money for construction at the plant, 

“i ‘INDECISION CITED 


Except for certain Indecision, much of 


this needed work could have been under con- 


struction at this time,’ Ramey said in the 
memo. He recommended the extension of 
pipelines to dispose of sewage into 2 aban- 
doned quarries 2 miles northeast of Lemont, 

“Also among the papers was a memo from 
William A, Dundas, general superintendent, 
to Olis and the board. It said Ramey’s rec- 
ommendation was ‘negative’ because the dis- 
trict was under injunction not to use the 
quarries for sewage disposal.” 

V. I read testimony of Herbert H. Naujoks, 
president and general counsel of the Great 
Lakes Harbors Association and a resident of 
Chicago. 

“Mr. Navsoxs. I also wish to point out 
that in the year 1941, when the communities 
along the Illinois Waterway and the canal 
complained of a health menace, because that 
was the problem that has been mentioned 
here so much today, that in 1941 the overall 
purification, that is, the biochemical oxygen 
demand reduction, was 54.2 percent. And 
yet the special master found, and the Su- 
preme Court of the United States affirmed 
his findings, that there was no menace to 
health, that at times there was a nuisance 
created in the Illinois Waterway, but not a 
health menace. 

“Now from 1941, when the overall purifica- 
tion was 54.2; in 1942, 55.5; In 1943, 51.6; 
In 1944 it was 49.8 percent; in 1945 it was 
67.8 percent; 1946, 67.5 percent; 1947, 76.6 
percent; 1948, 79.3 percent; 1949, 88.2 per- 
cent, and in 1951 they attained a purification 
efficiency of 92.5 percent. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman, since 1951 those re- 
ports—we haven't had any published reports 
as to the percentage of purification attained, 
and in a newspaper report in August and 
September of 1957 there were items indi- 
eating that the purification had dropped 
from above 90 percent to 85 percent or be- 
low. showing that they are not complying 
even with the standard set up by the State 
of Illinois, that they should first attain an 
overall efficiency of all of the sewage of the 
Chicago district, that it be treated to the 
highest degree possible, which we contend 
is at least 92.5 percent, or 94 or better as is 
attained by a lot of other cities, along the 
Great Lakes. 

“The idea that you have a great big prob- 
lem has been harped upon so much, and I 
asked a number of very noted sanitary engi- 
neers as to whether it was not a fact that 
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sewage disposal operations, just like any 
other operation, whether the efficlency could 
not be improved at a moderate cost if you 
had bigger operations, and they said abso- 
lutely. In other words, just like General 
Motors and Ford, and the big oil companies, 
they were able to stay in business over the 
years, where thousands of other automobile 
manufacturers dropped out of the picture, 
because of their larger and more efficient 
operations, So, too, the Chicago Sanitary 
District should be able to produce at least as 
high an efficiency as these other plants, or 
higher. 

“Now they talk about all the money they 
have spent, hundreds of milllons of dollars. 
It is true they spend that much. But the per 
capita cost of sewage operations is less in 
Chicago than it is in a great many other 
communities. In other words, they are not 
spending as much for their sewage opera- 
tions as would seem to appear, because of 
the large amount of money involved. 

“Chicago is a great city, a big city, and 1 
live near Chicago, I am within the Chicago 
Sanitary District area, and they are 
in new cities, and more people all the time, 
but, of course, they are getting more taxes, 
too. 
“Senator Kerr, Are they enlarging their 
sanitary district? 

Mr. Navyoxs, Oh, yes, they have been 
for the last 10 years. 

“Senator Kerr, I thought that they already 
had more in the sanitary district than they 
did people in Chicago. 

“Mr. Navsoxs. Oh, yes, it includes more 
than Chicago, yes, sir, not just the city of 
Chicago. ‘ 

“It embraces a great deal of Cook County 
and probably beyond. ‘That is correct, sir. 

“So we believe that there is no justification 
for these bills, and we are definitely opposed 
to their adoption, I thank you. 

“Senator Lausch. Didn't the Supreme 
Court declare what the degree of cleanliness 
should be of the effluent? 

Mr. Navsoxs. They didn't put it in the 
decree, but the Court adopted Master 
Hughes“ findings and said it should be 85 
or 90 percent or more. They didn't know 
exactly how the art (process of purifying) 
would improve over the years.” (Wisconsin 
et al. v. Illinois et al. (278 U. 8.8367 at p. 
418 (1929) ).) 

VI. I read from opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court in 278th United States 
Reports 367 at pages 420-421: 

“The sanitary district authorities, rely- 
ing on the argument with reference to the 
health of its people, have much too long 
delayed the needed substitution of suitable 
sewage plants as a means of avoiding the di- 
version in the future. Therefore, they can- 
not now complain an immediately heavy 
burden is placed upon the district because 
of their attitude and course. The situation 
requires the district to devise proper meth- 
ods for providing sufficient money and to 
construct and put in operation with all rea- 
sonable expedition adequate plants for the 
disposition of the sewage through other 
means than the lake diversion.” 

The condition still exists, now as then, 
that Chicago has not spent enough to per- 
fect its sewage treatment in actual operation. 
The bill's advocates have failed to show that 
this bill is the solution 

Just more water is not the solution. 

More and better plants are, and other 
places to divert besides the river. CS 

Other cities purify 95 percent and then 
can return the water out in the lake where 
its parity becomes 100 percent. 

VII. And what does this bill do to us? 

It increases the drainage of Lake Michi- 
gan already being carried on by Chicago— 

1. What about our beaches and resorts? 

2. What about our harbors? 
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3. What about our docks now too high 
above water? 

4. What about the 114 million tons per 
inch loss in freight revenue alone? 

5, What about the power loss at Niagara, 
Barnhart Island, and nearby power plants? 

6. What about lowered levels in St. Law- 
rence seaway canals? 

7. What about waterpower Canada asks 
to be given at United States expense as com- 
Pensation for Chicago's drainage from lakes? 
(Aide memoire January 6, 1958.) 

8. What about loss of funds spent build- 
ing the seaway and dredging canals and har- 
Heng when water levels are drained off the 

p? 

9. What about the future of seaway? 

10. What about diversions by other com- 
munities? 

11. What about pipelines to interior cit- 
les which are planned if Chicago can get 
away with this? 

12. And what about the long-range safety 
Of the seaway on the high levels of which 
Oceangoing steamship companies have 
Planned and must continue to plan? 
MILWAUKEE EXCELS IN MODERN PURIFICATION 

And as proof of the high level of purity 
&chieved and maintained by the great city 
Of Milwaukee, I read into the Recorp from 
a telegram dated August 11, 1958, from Jacob 
F. Friedrick, chairman, Sewerage Commission 
or the City of Milwaukee and member of the 
Metropolitan Sewerage Commission of the 
Community of Milwaukee. 


(Excerpt from telegram dated August 11, 
1958, from Jacob F. Friedrick, chairman, 
Sewerage Commission of the City of Mil- 
Waukee; member, Metropolitan Sewerage 
Commission of the County of Milwaukee) 
“Alvord, Burdick & Howson, consulting 

engineers for the Milwaukee Metropolitan 

Sewerage District, in their report on inter- 

Cepting sewers and sewage treatment, Mil- 

Waukee metropolitan area, 1956, summary 

and conclusions, issued the following state- 

ments: 

Prior to about 30 years ago all of the 
domestic sewage and industrial wastes of 
the Milwaukee area, as well as the entire 
storm water runoff discharged into the Mil- 
Menomonee, and Kinnickinnic 

vers and the lake. As a result the rivers- 

Were grossly polluted, were often devoid of 

Oxygen and malodorous for extended periods. 

At the present time approximately 175 million 

Ballons of sewage daily (about 700,000 tons) 

is conducted to the Jones Island plant where 

the solids are separated from the liquid, con- 
to approximately 65,000 tons of mil- 

Organite fertilizer per year, and liquid so 

€Mciently treated that it is returned to the 

substantially as clear as lake water and 

With approximately 95 percent of its pollut- 

ing material removed. All of this has been 

accomplished with a total capital expendi- 
ture of some $55 million. There is no such 
thing as 100-percent sewage purification, and 
there are few if any treatment plants in this 
country that are consistently doing as good a 
tment job as that at Milwaukee.“ 
CANADA'S POSITION 
The majority report of the public works 
ttee completely overlooked the fact 
that Canada’s position was expressed care- 

Tully in its aide memoire of January 6, 1958, 

8 ed `y Mr. Smith, the Secretary of 
tate for External Affairs in answer to a 

question in Parllament on August 2, 1958. 

confirmed by J. H. Cleveland's telphone 

Call to Mrs. Cato of my office. 

UNITED STATES AIDE MEMOIRE LAST YEAR 


Mr, President, I have received-from the 
Department of State a copy of the aide 
Memoire dated March 11, 1957, which the 
Department of State sent to the Canadian 
et of External Affairs with respect to 
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I note that the aide memoire refers to a 
past favor and then asks that the Canadian 
Government refrain from interposing an ob- 
jection to H. R. 2. 

The alleged favor which the Department 
ot State thinks that it had done for Canada 
was to permit Canada to divert some water 
into the Great Lakes Basin. 

Now, I read into the Recoxp, so that all 
Senators may appreciate the importance of 
this note, the State De ent side 
memoire dated March 11, 1957, delivered to 
Canada and asking Canada in effect not to 
object to H. R. 2. 


“AIDE MEMOIRE 


“The Canadian Embassy's note No. 113 of 
February 13, 1956, protested against H. R. 
$210, 84th Congress, 2d session, a proposal 
to increase the diversion from Lake Michigan 
into the Illinois Waterway by 1,000 cubic feet 
per second for a period of 3 years. The Presi- 
dent on August 9, 1956, withheld approval 
of this bill, at the same time instructing the 
Department of State ‘to engage in discus- 
sions with the Canadian Government in an 
attempt to work out a solution to these prob- 
lems as soon as all pertinent facts are avall- 
able Thereafter a basic report on the ef- 
fects of such a proposal on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River was completed by 
the Corps of Engineers, United States Army, 
and was made public in February 1957. 
Copies of the President's memorandum of 
disapproval and of the Corps of Engineers’ 
report were forwarded to the Canadian Em- 
bassy as soon as they became available, Ad- 
ditional copies of each are enclosed, The 
Canadian Embassy is no doubt also aware 
that H. R. 2 and a number of identical bills 
have been introduced in the present session 
of Congress, similar to H. R. 3210, which was 
passed by Congress but disapproved by the 
President. 

“A factor which has contributed to the 
persistence of such legislative proposals has 
been the rapid population growth in the 
Greater Chicago area and the resulting sani- 
tary problem. The representative of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce and Indus- 
try testified in connection with hearings on 
H. R. 3210 before a subcommittee of the 
United States Senate Committee on Public 
Works that the Chicago Sanitary District had 
spent approximately $320 million on filtra- 
tion plants, which are among the most mod- 
ern in the world. According to this testi- 
mony, these plants dispose effectively ot 90 
percent of the wastes of a population equiva- 
lent to some 8 million people, which leaves 
10 percent of the treated wastes, the general 
equivalent of wastes of 800,000 people, going 
into the Chicago River and Illinois Water- 
way, plus the raw sewage resulting from 
storm floods. As a result, the sanitation 
situation in this area is one to cause increas- 
ing uneasiness. This testimony appears on 
page 103 of the record of hearings on H. R. 
3210 before the United States Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, a copy of which is 
enclosed. 

“The proposed legislation, among its other 
aspects, would enable the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service to make new field studies 
over a 3-year period in the Illinois Waterway 
in order to evaluate water quality conditions, 
changes in chemical and bacteriological con- 
tent, the persistence of aquatic life, and other 
related subjects. The temporary increased 
flow would be an indispensable element to a 
fully effective Public Health Service Investi- 
gation, 

“Since an increased diversion out of Lake 
Michigan would have recognizable effects 
elsewhere in the Great Lakes Basin and in the 
St. Lawrence River, as is set forth in the 
Corps of Engineers“ report, it has been sug- 
gested that it might be possible to increase 
the Long Lac-Ogoki diversions into Lake Su- 
perior by a comparable amount during a 
3-year period to counteract these effects. 
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This arrangement would allow the studies of 
the Corps of Engineers and Public Health 
Service to be completed without affecting 
navigation and hydroelectric Interests. The 
Long Lac-Ogoki diversions were agreed to in 
1940 as an accommodation to Canadian needs 
in spite of the effects, desirable or otherwise, 
which they might have elsewhere in the 
Great Lakes Basin. It is possible that the 
answer to the present problem may lie in 
some form of adjustment of this earlier happy 
instance of cooperation. Accordingly, it 
would be appreciated if the Canadian Gov- 
ernment would examine this suggestion for 
consideration in further discussions. 

“If for some reason such an arrangement 
is not feasible, it is hoped that the Canadian 
Government will consider the extent to 
which it may be in Canada’s overall interest 
to refrain from interposing objection to H. R. 
2 or similar legislation. In this regard, if 
the proposal for a 3-year diversion were to 
be carried out, it would then result in au- 
thoritative studies by both the United States 
Corps of Engineers and United States Public 
Health Service, which would make it pos- 
sible for Canada to weigh more accurately 
any future proposal for further increased 
diversions In this area and to decide where 
Canada’s best interests might lie. 

“It would be appreciated if the Canadian 
authorities would give early consideration to 
the problems raised by the proposed legis- 
lation. If it is desired to have representa- 
tives of the Corps of Engineers or Public 
Health Service explain in greater detail 
either the present Corps of Engineers’ report 
or the studies which would be carried out 
under the proposed legislation, the Depart- 
ment of State will be pleased to make avail- 
able such representatives for this purpose, 
It is hoped that further discussions may be 
held on this subject as soon as may be con- 
venient to the Canadian Government.” 

CANADIAN AIDE MEMOIRE 


Those who attended the Public Works 
Committee hearing on H., R. 2, will recall a 
big point made by the supporters that Can- 
ada had objected to the two prior bills which 
the President had vetoed; but that it had 
not used the word “objection” in any com- 
munication with reference to H. R. 2. Pro- 
ponents tried to draw the conclusion that 
Canada, therefore, no longer objected. They 
pointed to the mild language of the Cana- 
dian note of January 6, 1958. This mild 
language is explained by the pressure put 
upon Canada to softpedal its objection to 
H. R. 2. 

However, the Canadians, nevertheless, did 
express, in the most diplomatic and polite 
language, their continuing objection to di- 
version of water from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago. And I read the Canadian note or 
aide memoire of January 6, 1958. The Cana- 
dian aide memoire reads as follows: 


“AIDE MEMOIRE 


Useful conversations between United 
States and Canadian officials were held in 
Ottawa on July 9, 1957, on the subject of 
the sanitation problems which gave rise to 
proposed legislation for a 3-year temporary 
diversion of 1,000 cubic feet of water per 
second from the Great Lakes system at 
Chicago to the Mississippi system and on 
the subject of studies to be carried out under 
the proposed legislation. 

“The Canadian Government understands 
that if such legislation is enacted these sani- 
tation studies will not be limited to evaluat- 
ing the effects of dilution but will also 
include consideration of all possible measures 
for dealing with waste disposal facilities 
at Chicago. Such measures would include: 

„(a) complete separation of storm sewers 
from the domestic sewerage or ex- 
pansion of the existing treatment facilities 

to serve Qi toval combined flow; 
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p) treatment of organic wastes in in- 
dustrial plants before discharging these 
effluents into the sewerage system: 

“(c) chlorination of effluent peras, dis- 
charge into the Illinois Waterway; and 

“(d) artificial aeration of the waterway. 

“The treatment of sewage in the Chicago 
area is, of course, a matter entirely within 
the jurisdiction of the competent legislative 
bodies within the United States. It is under- 
stood that present treatment of waste repre- 
sents a vast improvment over conditions 
which existed in former years and that under 
the present day uses of the water the waste 
is more a nuisance than a menace to the 
public heaith in the area. 

“In considering the economics of alter- 
native methods of improved waste disposal, 
it is assumed that full consideration will 
be given to the economic harm which may be 
done to navigation and hydroelectric gen- 
eration in both countries by extended use of 
dilution methods. 

“It Is not possible to give a firm under- 
taking to provide flows of a. particular 
volume through the existing Long Lac and 
Ogoki diversions to the Great Lakes Basin 
during the 3-year period envisaged by 
proposed United States legislation. How- 
ever, if it were possible to offset part of the 
effects of the Chicago diversion by inflows 
from the Albany Basin in Canada, it would 
be equitable that an equivalent amount of 
water should remain available for use in 
hydroelectric power generation by the 
Ontario interests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara 
Falls, and in the international section of the 
St. Lawrence River until the effects of the 
proposed temporary diversion will have 
ceased to be felt in the Great Lakes system. 

“All rights under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 are specifi- 
cally reserved, 

A. E. R.“ 


(Handed to the State Department 4:30 
p. m. January 6. 1958. and reprinted August 
2, 1958, in the appendix (p. 3041) of Hansard's 
Official Report of Canada’s House of Com- 
mons Debates Saturday, August 2, 1958 (vol. 
102.“ No. 63, Ist sess, 24th Parliament).) 

DEPARTMENT or STATE, 
Washington, July 28, 1958. 
The Honorable Dennis CHAVEZ 
Chairman, Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate. 

Dear Senator Cmavez: In view of the 
forthcoming hearings on H. R. 2, a bill to 
authorize an additional diversion from Lake 
Michigan into the Illinois Waterway, it is 
thought that you will wish to have Canadian 
views on the subject as contained in an Aide 
Memoire of January 6, 1958. A copy of this 
document is therefore enclosed for the infor- 
mation of your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary. 
UNITED STATES DIVERSION DELEGATION TO 
OTTAWA 


As a result of the American note, Canada 
submitted to the visit by American special- 
ists on July 9, 1957. They went to Canada 
to explain why the Chicago sewage problem 
required international treatment, 

I read from a memorandum, which I ob- 
tamed from the Department of State, as to 
what was said at the July 9, 1957 meeting in 
Ottawa. The State Department's description 
of the meeting of the United States and 
Canadian groups reads as follows: 
“MEMORANDUM—JULY 9, 1957, OTTAWA MEET- 

ING ON PROPOSED INCREASED DIVERSION OF 

LAKE MICHIGAN WATER AT CHICAGO 

“Participants 

“United States: Mr. Maurice Lebosquet, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; Mr. E. W. Nelson, principal engineer, 
North Central Division, Chicago, Corps of 
Engineers; Mr. Adams, United States 
Corps of Engineers; Mr. Adolph Dubs, United 
States Embassy, Ottawa. 


“Canada: Mr. J. H. Cleveland, acting head 
American Division, Department of External 
Affairs (Chairman); Dr. A. P. Berry, general 
manager and chief engineer, Ontario Water 
Resources Commission; Mr. E. A. Cote, Assist- 
ant Deputy Minister, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources; Mr. Otto 
Holden, Hydro-Electric Power Commission of 
Ontario; Mr. T. M. Patterson, Chief, Water 
Resources Branch, Department of Northern 
Affairs and National ‘Resources; Mr. J. R. 
Menzies, Department of National Health and 
Welfare; Mr. Rene Dupuis, Quebec Hydro; Mr, 
Maurice Heroux, Department of External Af- 
fairs; Mr. A. V. Delaporte, Ontario Water Re- 
sources Commission, 

“Exchange of technical information 


“At the outset of the meeting, it was made 
clear that the discussion was being held 
solely to exchange technical information on 
various matters relating to proposed legisla- 
tion before Congress which would authorize 
the State of Illinois and the Sanitary District 
of Chicago to test, on a 3-year basis, the 
effect of increasing the diversion of Lake 
Michigan waters at Chicago by 1,000 cubic 
feet per second. 

“Chicago sanitation problem and 
investigation: 


“The Canadian officials were informed that 
the proposed legislation, H. R. 2, arises out of 
the sanitation problem in the Chicago area 
and downstream from Chicago on the Illinois 
Waterway and further that, under the 
proposed legislation, investigations are ex- 
pected to be conducted by the Federal De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
(HEW). These investigations would look 
into such matters as: (1) water quality, (2) 
flow patterns, and (3) biological problems, 
Additional means of attacking the sanitation 
problem might include: (1) an industrial 
waste control program, (2) chlorination, (3) 
reration of the stream Itself, and (4) increas- 
ing the capacity and improving the effective- 
ness of facilities to take care of storm-water 
overflows. 

“A member of the Canadian group there- 
upon suggested that the additional diversion 
might prove inadequate and he later in- 
quired whether the principal problem might 
not be a question of odor rather than health. 
Other members of the Canadian group raised 
the possibility of future large temporary in- 
creased diversions for navigation purposes at 
the time of low water levels in the Mississippi 
River. 

“Long Lac-Ogoki diversion 

“Members of the United States group dealt 
with the various aspects of the problem 
raised by the Canadians and then inquired 
as to the views of the Canadians with regard 
to a possible increase of the Long Lac-Ogokl 
diversions into Lake Superior by an amount 
sufficient to offset the temporary increased 
diversion at Chicago. In replying. a spokes- 
man for the Canadian group stated that, un- 
der existing conditions, all available flow was 
already being diverted and that a compen- 
satory increase was not possible. He noted 
that the average diversion in the water years 
1943-44 to 1955-56 was around 4,950 cubic 
feet per second. The diversion might, of 
course, be increased by raising the level of 
dam structures and increasing the water 
storage areas, but such an undertaking was 
not considered to be economical in relation 
to the additional benefits to be derived. 

“Effect on hydroelectric generation 

“It ls to be noted in this connection that 
during this meeting. as previously, the Ca- 
nadian officials have consistently pointed out 
that the foreseeable effects of an increased 
diversion at Chicago necessarily occassion 
concern in Canada. Careful studies have 
shown them that there would be financial 
injury to hydroelectric generation facilities 
in both countries.“ 

Two days after Mr. MacComber’s note to the 
Junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, NEUBERGER] 
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dated August 1, 1958, the Canadian Secretary 
of State for External Affairs, Mr. Smith, was 
asked on the floor of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment a question about Canada's attitude to- 
ward the proposed Chicago diversion. I shall 
read his reply: 
“WATER RESOURCES— CHICAGO DIVERSION — 
STATEMENT ON EFFECTS OF PROPOSED IN- 
CREASE 


“On the orders of the day: 

“Hon. Sidney E. Smith (Secretary of State 
for External Affairs): 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to take this op- 
portunity to answer the question which was 
addressed to me on Wednesday, July 30, by 
the honorable member from Lambton West, 
dealing with water diversion at Chicago, My 
answer to his question, which was directed 
to three main points, is as follows: 

1. The position taken by Canada with 
respect to a proposed additional diversion of 
1,000 cuble feet per second from Lake Michi- 
igan at Chicago is set forth in an aide 
memoire dated January 6, 1958. As the docu- 
ment is somewhat long, I ask leave to have 
it printed as an annex to Hansard. 

2. To the extent that any additional 
diversion of water may take place at Chicago, 
the level of the lower lakes and connecting 
channels will be reduced as far as Montreal, 
and there will be a corresponding reduction 
in the availability of water for hydroelectric 
generation at Niagara, Barnhart, and Beau- 
harnois. The effect, however, varies at difer- 
ent placés and at different times over a period 
of years. I should be pleased to arrange for 
the honorable member to consult tables and 
graphs in order to determine precisely what 
effect a particular diversion would have at a 
specific time in a specific place. 

3. Principles applicable to a diversion 
from Lake Michigan would not necessarily 
apply to boundary waters, as Lake Mi 
is not a boundary water.’"4 (Taken from 
Hansard, pp. 3009-3010.) 

In the Hansard appendix there was print- 
ed in the issue for August 2, 1958, the 
Canadian aide memoire of January 6, 1958, ' 
which I have just read to you. 


LEGAL ADVISER’S LETTER 


That Canada does object, nevertheless, to 
the diversion is the opinion of the legal ad- 
viser of the Department of State, and this 
opinion is based on the official aide memolre 
from the Canadian Embassy. 

The opinion dated July 29, 1958 (just 2 
days before the date of the August 1, 1958, 
letter to the Senator from Oregon in Mr, 
MacComber’s name), states on page 5: 

“The proposed legislation authorizing an 
increased diversion from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago has been opposed by Canada on the 
ground that it may cause injury to Canadian 
navigation and hydroelectric power in- 
terests. Canada’s reasons for opposing the 
Chicago diversion bill are thus very similar 
to those of the United States with to 
the Columbia River diversion, and it would 
seem that H. R. 2, if enacted, could consti- 
tute a precedent to be used by the Canadian 
interests in support of their proposals on the 
Columbia.” 

In order that the legal adviser's excellent 
reasoning in support of his opinion, may be 
available to all, I read it into the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 29, 1958, 
The Honorable RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, — 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR NEUBERGER: The receipt is 
acknowledged of your letter of July 24, 1958, 
requesting an opinion by the Department of 
the position under international law of the 
Chicago diversion project proposed by H. R. 2 


But Lake Michigan is one of the waters 
flowing into and affecting the level of bound- 
ary waters, and so within some provisions of 
the Boundary Waters Treaty of January 11, 
1909. 


l 
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and its legal implications, If any, with re- 
gard to our negotiations with Canada on 
the upper Columbia River development. 

There has been a continuous diversion of 
Waters from the Great Lakes Basin at Chi- 
cago into the Mississippi watershed since 
January 17, 1900, when the Chicago drainage 
Canal was opened and 5,000 cubic feet of 
Water per second (an amount greater than 
Presently authorized) was diverted by per- 
mit by the Secretary of War. (Olis and 
Sprecher, Legal Aspects of Lake Diversion, 
Northwestern University Law Review, 656 
(1957).) The amount of the diversion had 
been increased at the time that the treaty 
between the United States and Great Britain 
relating to boundary waters and questions 
arising between the United States and Can- 
ada was cigned on January 11, 1909. (36 
Stat. 2448; TS 548.) The treaty went into 
effect on May 13, 1910, and is still operative. 

Canadian opposition to the Chicago di- 
Version existed prior to the signing of the 
1909 treaty. The Second Interim Report of 
the Canadian Section of the International 
Waterway Commission, dated April 25, 1906, 
Contained the following reference to this 
diversion: 

“At Chicago, the Americans have built a 
drainage canal which, when in full opera- 
tion, will use about 10,000 cubic feet of water 
Per second * * * which will have the effect 
Of lowering Lake Michigan by over 6 inches, 
and Lake Erie by 414 inches. 

. > * . > 

"It Is exceedingly important in the inter- 
ests of navigation, both to ourselves and to 
the people of the United States, that the 
diversion by way of the Chicago drainage 
Canal should be limited. It is equally es- 
Sential in the interests of both countries 
that no diversion or interference should be 
allowed in streams crossing the boundary 
Which would interfere with the interests of 
Navigation in either country.” 

The terms of the Boundary Waters Treaty 
Of 1909 do not appear to affect the legal rights 
of United States or Canadian interests in 
regard to the Chicago diversion. The pre- 

article of the treaty defines “bound- 

ary waters“ as “the waters from main shore 
to main shore of the lakes * * * along which 
the international boundary between the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada 
Passes, including all bays, arms, and iniets 
thereof, but not including tributary waters, 
Which in their natural channels would flow 
inte such lakes.“ Lake Michigan is not a 
water because it is entirely within 

the United States, and the part of the lake 
Which is closest to Canada is about 40 miles 
the International boundary. Secretary 

Of State Elihu Root, who negotiated the 
ty on behalf of the United States, ex- 
Plained in his testimony regarding the treaty 

Ore the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
Mittee that “the definition of boundary 
el was carefully drawn in order to ex- 

ude Lake Michigan.” (Naujoks “The Chi- 
1. 8 Water Diversion Controversy,” 30 Marq. 

Rev. 228, 251 (1947).) 

Jurisdiction and control over diversions 

bodies of water, such as Lake Michigan, 
2 do not fall within the definition of 
9 — waters are reserved to the State 
the such water is located by article II of 
© treaty which reads in part: 
Each of the high contracting parties re- 
to itself or to the several State gov- 
Re, ents on the one side and the Dominion 
Provincial Governments on the other, as 
Case may be, subject to any treaty pro- 
pS ns now existing with respect thereto, the 
lusive jurisdiction and control over the 
and diversion, whether temporary or per- 
rege of all waters on its own side of the 
which in their natural channels would 
resid across the boundary or into boundary 
ters.” 
and lured parties are given certain rights 
remedies in respect of diversions in the 
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other country by the succeeding clause of 
the treaty subject to the proviso that such 
rights and remedies do not apply to cases 
already existing. The proviso thus elimi- 
nates rights of injured parties in regard to 
the Chicago diversion which was already an 
existing case. 

Canadian Federal or Provincial interests 
which may be injured by diversions are not 
covered by the rights and remedies clause 
just cited or the proviso thereto. A memo- 
rundum by Mr. Chandler Anderson, who 
drafted the treaty, states as follows: 

“The right of action for damages provided 
for in article II applies to private or individ- 
ual interests in distinction from public or 
governmental interests. Any question on 
the point is set at rest by the use of the 
words ‘injured parties.“ Whenever the word 
‘party’ is used in a treaty, referring to the 
High Contracting Parties, a capital P is used, 
so the absence of the capital and the use of 
the word in the plural indicates that it can 
refer only to individuals.” (Files of the De- 
partment.) 

The only other provision of the treaty 
which must be considered in connection with 
the Chicago diversion is the final paragraph 
of article II. which states: 

It is understood, however, that neither of 
the High Contracting Parties intends by the 
foregoing proyision to surrender any right 
which it may have, to object to any inter- 
ference with or diversions of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to the 
navigation interests on its own side of the 
boundary,” 

Secretary Root, in his testimony cited 
above, made the following statements after 
citing the terms of the last paragraph of 
article II: 

“There should clearly be a right, there 
would be a right to object to, for Instance, 
drying up one of the lakes. Either country, 
for instance, would be justified in going to 
war to prevent the other country from dry- 
ing up Lake Erie, and that right to object to 
the destruction of the navigation in these 
international waters is preserved. I did not 
want to press Canada to giye up any such 
rights, and I did not want to give up any such 
rights ourselves.” 

And later on in his testimony, when the 
Secretary was explaining why Canada was 
allowed to take a greater amount of water at 
Niagara than the United States under article 
V of the treaty, he stated: “In the third 
place, they consented to leave out of this 
treaty any reference to the drainage canal, 
and we are now taking 10,000 cubic feet per 
second for the drainage canal, which really 
comes out of this lake system.” 

From the foregoing it would seem evident 
that Canadian interests which may be in- 
jured by the existing or continued diversion 
of waters at Chicago cannot rely on the terms 
of the 1909 treaty for relief from any injuries 
which may be caused thereby. Such inter- 
ests must, instead, rely on general interna- 
tional law for any relief to be obtained. 

The opinion of Attorney General Judson 
Harmon, rendered on December 12, 1895, to 
the Secretary of State relates to the taking 
of water from the Rio Grande River for irri- 


gation in relation to article VII of the Treaty 


of Guadalupe Hildalgo between Mexico and 
the United States of February 2, 1848. (21 
Op. Attys. Con. 274.) He concluded that the 
United States as the upstream country in 
that case had an unlimited right to divert 
the waters in question and that injured 
Mexican interests were without right or rem- 
edy- The Department of State believes that 
a reiteration of the Harmon doctrine by any 
branch of the United States Government 
would not be in the best interest of this 
country or in line with the progressive devel- 
opment of international law during the last 
60 years. 
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When the United States negotiated a 
treaty with Mexico relating to the utillza- 
tion of waters of the Colorado and Tijuana 
Rivers and of the Rio Grande with Mexico 
which was signed at Washington on February 
3, 1944 (TS 994) the United States no longer 
asserted that the upstream country had an 
unlimited right to divert waters within its 
boundary. At the time the Secretary of 
State made the following statement before 
the Senate: 

“It must be realized that each country owes 
to the other some obligation with respect 
to the water of these international streams, 
and until this obligation is recognized and 
defined, there must inevitably be unrest and 
uncertainty in the communities served by 
them—a condition which becomes more seri- 
ous with the increasing burden of an ex- 
panding population dependent upon the 
waters of these streams." 

In addition the Assistant Secretary of 
State declared: 

“The logical conclusion of the legal argu- 
ment of the opponents of the treaty appears 
to be that an upstream nation by unilateral 
act in its own territory can impinge upon 
the rights of a downstream nation; this is 
hardly the kind of legal doctrine that can 
be seriously urged in these times.” (Hearings 
before the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
United States Senate, 79th Congress, Ist 
sess., pt. 1, p. 19 (Secretary of State); pt. 5, 
p. 1762 (Assistant Secretary of State).) 

The Supreme Court, in dealing with the 
problem of interstate diversions, has devel- 
oped the principle of “equitable apportion- 
ment” in a notable series of cases. (Kansas 
v. Colorado (185 U. S. 125 (1902), 206 U. S. 
46 (1906)); Hinderlider v. La Plata Co. (304 
U. S. 92 (1937))) In the development of 
this principle, the Court has indicated that 
it was acting, at least partially, in the field 
of international law. Thus, in the second 
opinion in Kansas v. Colorado, op. cit., the 
Court states, at page 97: 

“Nor is our jurisdiction ousted, even if, be- 
cause Kansas and Colorado are States sov- 
ereign and independent in local matters, the 
relations between them depend in any re- 
spect upon principles of international law. 
International law is no alien in this tri- 
bunal.” 

Principles similar to that of equitable ap- 
portionment have won increasing acceptance 
in international law. The Itallan Court of 
Cassation, for example, stated in 1939: 

“International law recognizes the right on 
the part of every riparian State to enjoy, 
as a participant of a kind of partnership cre- 
ated by the river, all the advantages deriving 
from it for the purpose of securing the wel- 
fare and the economic and civil progress 
of the Nation. * * However, although a 
State, in the exercise of Its right of sover- 
eignty, may subject public rivers to whatever 
regime it deems best, it cannot disregard the 
international duty, derived from that prin- 
ciple, not to impede or to destroy, as a result 
of this regime, the opportunity of the other 
States to avall themselves of the flow of water 
for their own national needs. In order to 
settle this conflict between the exercise of 
the right of sovereignty and the fulfillment 
of the duty imposed by the comitas gentium, 
regulations have been laid down by inter- 
national conventions.” (Annual Digest and 
Reports of Public International Law Cases 
(1938-40), 120 at 121.) 

Pursuant to your request and by way of 
supplementing the above observations re- 
garding the status under international law 
of the diversion proposed by H. R. 2, the rela- 
tion of this diversion to the Columbia River 
development will now be discussed briefly. 
The position which is being taken by the 
United States in its negotiations with Canada 
regarding the development of the Columbia- 
Kootenay River system is that there is no 
basis under either the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 or customary international law 
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for any contention that Canada has a legal 
right unilaterally to divert within its own 
territory certain waters of this system, if 
such diversion may cause material injury to 
power and navigation interests on the Co- 
lumbia River in the United States. The 
proposed legislation authorizing an in- 
creased diversion from Lake Michigan at 
Chicago has been opposed by Canada on 
the ground that it may cause injury to Ca- 
nadian navigation and hydroelectric power 
interests. Canada's reasons for opposing the 
Chicago diversion bill are thus very similar 
to those of the United States with respect 
to the Columbia River diversion, and it 
would seem that H. R. 2, if enacted, could 
constitute a precedent to be used by the 
Canadian interests in support of their pro- 
posals on the Columbia. 

You have also requested orally an enumer- 
ation of the legal objections which have been 
made by Canada to the proposed increased 
diversion of Lake Michigan at Chicago. 
These objections, which are set forth below, 
were directed to diversion bills similar to 
H. R. 2, which were then being considered 
by the 83d and 84th Congresses. Both bills 
were subsequently passed and then vetoed 
by the President. 

Two notes from the Canadian Embassy to 
the Secretary of State dated February 1 and 
March 10, 1954, objected to the bill before 
the 83d Congress. In the latter note, the 
Canadian Government referred to article II 
of the Boundary Waters Treaty and stated: 

“The terms of the last paragraph of that 
article clearly affirm the understanding that 
neither party to the treaty surrenders ‘any 
right which it may have to object to any in- 
terference with or diversion of waters on the 
other side of the boundary the effect of which 
would be productive of material injury to 
the navigation interests on its own side of 
the boundary.’ If the proposed increase in 
the diversion at Chicago were to take place, 
the Government of Canada would, in the 
circumstances described above, consider that 
there would be material injury to the naviga- 
tion interests on its side of the boundary.” 

The Canadian note of March 10, 1954, con- 
cludes as follows: 

“The Canadian Government wishes to draw 
attention once more to the fact that the 
Chicago diversion is one aspect of a matter 
now before the International Joint Commis- 
sion and it is suggested that it would be in 
the best interests of Canada and the United 
States to allow the Commission to complete 
its study of this and related matters before 
any change in arrangements affecting the 
levels of the Great Lakes is authorized.” 

A third note, dated August 24, 1954, was 
sent by the Canadian Embassy to the Depart- 
ment of State. Attention was again drawn 
to the contents of its previous notes and the 
following statement was made: 

“As mentioned in my previous two notes, 
the Canadian Government considers that the 
adoption of this measure would have an ad- 
verse effect on navigation in the Great Lakes 
and the St. Lawrence River. After careful 
consideration the Government of Canada has 
reached the conclusion that an increase in 
the diversion at Chicago by 1,100 cubic-feet 
per second as provided in this legislation 
would in fact result in Injury to navigation 
in boundary waters, particularly during 
cycles of low levels on the Great Lakes. 

“It is the view of my Government, there- 
fore, that the implementation of this pro- 
posed legislation would constitute a diver- 
sion of water on the United States side of 
the boundary, the effect of which will be 
productive of material injury to the navi- 
gation interests on the Canadian side of the 
boundary. In these circumstances and in 
accordance with the right which is express- 
ly reserved in article II of the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of 1909, I am instructed by 
my Government to make formal objection 
to the proposed increase in the diversion of 
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the waters of Lake Michigan and to request 
that the United States Government take 
whatever measures may be appropriate to 
insure that this proposal is not imple- 
mented.” 

In his further note of February 13, 1956, 
the Canadian Ambassador stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph that: 

“I am accordingly instructed to make 
clear that, in the view of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation would be prejudicial to the naviga- 
tion and power interests of both countries.” 

In addition, an side memoire of January 
6, 1958, from the Canadian Embassy refers 
to “useful conversations between United 
States and Canadian officials’ on July 9, 
1957, on various aspects of the proposed di- 
version from the Great Lakes system. While 
the alde memoire does not specifically ob- 
ject to the diversion, it states in part as fol- 
lows: 

“In considering the economics of alterna- 
tive methods of improved waste disposal, it 
is assumed that full consideration will be 
given to the economic harm which may be 
done to navigation and hydroelectric gen- 
eration in both countries by extended use 
of dilution methods. 

“It is not possible to give a firm under- 
taking to provide flows of a particular vol- 
ume through the existing Long Lac and 
Ogoki diversions to the Great Lakes Basin 
during the 3-year period envisaged by pro- 
posed United States legislation. However, if 
it were possible to offset part of the effects 
of the Chicago diversion by inflows from 
the Albany Basin in Canada, it would be 
equitable that an equivalent amount of wa- 
ter should remain available for use in hydro- 
electric power generation by the Ontario in- 
terests at St. Marys Falls, Niagara Falls, and 
in the international section of the St. Law- 
rence River until the effects of the proposed 
temporary diversion will have ceased to be 
felt in the Great Lakes system. 

“All rights under the provisions of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 are specifi- 
cally reserved.” 

It is hoped that the foregoing provides you 
with the information which you desire. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN M. RAYMOND, 
Acting Legal Adviser. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I should like to say the Sen- 
ate should not be diverted from pressing 
national and international problems to de- 
bate Chicago’s sewage problem. 

The waters of the Great Lakes—a liquid 
gold to the bordering communities, States 
and nations—are their precious possession, 
which they use, purify and return to the 
lakes so that it will not be lost to them. 

Chicago, on the other hand, still uses 
the antiquated system of flushing sewage 
down the river after partial purification. 

Sanitation is a complicated, medical, 
chemical and engineering problem. But it 
is basically Chicago's problem. The Senate 
should not be called upon to solve it. 

Other communities solve their own prob- 
lem. Milwaukee, as previously stated, ac- 
cording to independent experts achieves 95 
percent purity before the natural purifica- 
tion begins out in the lake so that the water 
becomes as pure as ever. 

Chicago was directed by the United States 
Supreme Court years ago to adopt the best 
methods, but has not spent enough money to 
do so, Of course, their sewage works are 
large—they persuaded a society years ago to 
cail them the “Seventh Wonder of the Na- 
tion.” But their sewage works are not ade- 
quate since, by their own admission, they 
fail to purify the sewage equivalent of an 
800,000 person city. 

This is, in effect, a bill to subsidize Chi- 
cago's disposal of sewage by authorizing it 
to drain away water into another watershed— 
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something other lake cities are not allowed 
to do. 

We state again, Chicago's problem is not a 
navigation problem such as Congress is au- 
thorized and accustomed to handle. The 
Public Works Committee has prevented the 
recurrence of the transportation problem 
which occurred during the low-water period 
on the Mississippi River in December 1956, 
It has done this by authorizing water stor- 
age works on the Mississippi, near Alton, III. 
And the United States Supreme Court could 
again, as it did then (in 1956) authorize an 
emergency diversion. That one was of 8,500 
cubic feet per second for about 130 days, as I 
recall. 

Chicago has not made adequate use of the 
3.500 cubic feet per second it now diverts 
(that ts, 2,000 domestic pumpage and 1,500 
specific authorization). . 

Another 1,000 cubic feet per second would 
raise the diversion to 4,500 cubic feet per 
second, with the open end of a domestic 
pumpage constantly increasing as the city 
grows. 

This extra 1,000 cubic feet per second for 
3 years or 1 year would induce Chicago to 
continue its present methods with the result 
that continued diversion would seem to be 
necessary and would become permanent. 

Just a temporary diversion’ shown would 
lose users of the Great Lakes millions of 
dollars, Lower lake levels would lower har- 
bor and canal depths and consequently de- 
crease safe ship draft and reduce tonnage 
carried. Extra expensive dredging would be 
necessary. The beauty and recreational 
value of lakeshore property would be im- 
paired to the injury of the tourist trade. 
Dock pilings would become exposed and rot. 
The daily posted guide to the safe loading of 
ships is figured down to the nearest inch. 
Every inch in lake height counts, particularly 
in this cycle of low water on the Great Lakes. 

Over the last 50 years or so, Chicago has 
taken, I would roughly estimate, considerably 
over 14 feet. 

THE LAW FAILS TO SUPPORT THE BILL 
The Federal question 

The Constitution of the United States, 
of course, gives the Federal Government ju- 
risdiction to regulate interstate commerce. 
But this grant, although including authority 
to facilitate navigation, did not include au- 
thority to take froni one State water for 
the sanitation of a city in another State. 

The United States Supreme Court held 
that the permit of the Secretary of War 
dated March 3. 1925, was invalid because: 
“Merely to ald the district in disposing of its 
sewage was not a justification, considering 
the limited scope of the Secretary’s authority. 
He could not make mere local sanitation a 
basis for a continuing diversion." 

No navigation problem is involved. Even 
the Army engineers admit this. (Testimony 
of Colonel Naumann, 1958 Senate Public 
Works Committee hearing transcript, pp. 
315-318.) The temporary naviagtion problem 
due to drought in 1956 which resulted in 
the emergency decree of the United States 
Supreme Court, has been solved for the fu- 
ture by a law authorizing water retaining 
works above Alton, III., on the Mississippi 
River. 

Congress has no authority to divert water 
for the sole purpose of sluicing Chicago's 
sewage down the Illinois Waterway. Wiscon- 
sin v. Illinois (278 U. S. 367, at p. 418 (1929) ). 

Treaty rights 

Either party to the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909 can object to lowering of 
any waters (whether within the definition 
of boundary waters or not) which have the 
effect of lowering the level of the boundary 
waters to the injury of that party. As the 
Supreme Court said: 

“With regard to the second ground, the 
treaty of January 11, 1909 (36 Stat. L. 2448). 
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uses ‘affecting the natural level or flow of 
boundary waters’ without suthority of the 
United States or the Dominion of Canada 
within their respective jurisdictions and the 
approval of the International Joint Commis- 
sion agreed upon therein” (266 U. S. 405, 
at 426). 

The definition of boundary waters at the 

ginning of the treaty, about which so 
much has been said on the floor, is not a 
definition of all the waters within any juris- 
diction of the treaty. Although Lake Michi- 
gan is not a boundary water and is obviously 
circumscribed by the United States, the low- 
ering of the level of Lake Michigan does ob- 
Viously affect adversely the level of the Great 

on which Canada borders and which 
Canada uses for navigation. Canada has the 
Tight to object to injury from lowering the 
level of the Great Lakes, 

Report dated May 17, 1958, of the com- 
mittee on uses of international waters of the 
American Bar Association,.copy of which I 
read into the Recorn (see exhibit). 

Opinion dated July 29. 1958, of the Legal 

viser of the Department of State, supra. 

Memorandum entitled “Legal Aspects of 
the Use of Systems of International Waters“ 
Of William L, Griffin, attorney, Office of the 
Legal Adviser, Department of State, filed in 
the hearings of the Senate Interior Commit- 
tee, April 1958, with respect to the Columbia 

ver. 

Herbert H. Naujoks, The Chicago Water 
Diversion Controversy, à series of three arti- 
Cles in Marquette Law Review (30 Marquette 
Law Review 149-176, 228-271, 252-253, and 

Marquette Law Review 28-79). 

Canada has objected (see aide memoire, 
dated January 6, 1958, and other documenta- 
tion which I have referred to in section on 
Canada’s Position). 

COMMITTEE ON USES OF INTERNATIONAL WATERS 


“(American Bar Association, section of in- 
aces and comparative law, May 17, 
“To members of the section of interna- 

tional and comparative law: Members of 

this committee have exchanged views by 

Personal discussion when possible or by cor- 

dence with members of the committee 

Bho Were not available in Washington. 
Diversion of water from Lake Michigan and 


the Great Lakes Basin to Mississippi 
Basin 


A “The following resolution met with the 
Pproval of the majority of the committee: 
Resolved, That the section of interna- 
tonal law disapproves H. R. 2, 85th Con- 
Ist session, entitled ‘A bill to authorize 
State of Illinois and the Metropolitan 
th tary District of Greater Chicago, under 
è direction of the Secretary of the Army 
ae on a 3-year basis, the effect of 
Casing the diversion of water from Lake 
emen zan into the Illinois Waterway, and for 
er purposes.“ 

“This bill was passed by the House of 
pePresentatives on May 22, 1957, and is now 
ding in the Public Works Committee of 
United States Senate. It involves im- 
Portant principles of international law and 
beerisionis of the Treaty of January 11, 1909, 
in ‘ween Great Britain and the United States 
the rect to Canada, generally known as 
of dary Waters Treaty. The diversion 

Waters of Lake Michigan dealt with in this 
— lation has previously been the subject 

litigation between the States in the 
j Preme Court of the United States. Ita 
2. el ction is based upon article III, section 

, Clause 2, of the Constitution of the United 

‘a Which provides that: 
Caseg ne, Judicial Power shall extend to all 
» in Law and Equity, arising under this 
— titution, the Laws of the United States, 
Ander ates made, or which shall be made, 
sies thelr Authority * to Controver- 
between two or more States.’ 
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With Great Britain, expressly provides against 


“The diversion of water from Lake Michi- 
gan by) reversal of the flow of the Chicago 
River and the digging of a canal across the 
Great Lakes-Mississippi River divide has 
been the subject of controversy for many 
years in the courts and in diplomatic cor- 
respondence of the United States and 
Canada, 

“The Sanitary District of Chicago con- 
structed the sanitary and ship canal, com- 
monly designated as the main drainage canal, 
from Chicago to Lockport, III., 1892-1900, and 
extended it to Joliet, 1903-7. This canal was 
built with flow capacity of 10,000 cubic feet 
per second to pass the maximum flood from 
the Chicago area; to dispose of the sewage 
of 3 million people by dilution, and to pro- 
vide deep draft (24 feet) navigation inland 
to Lockport, across the Lake Michigan-Mis- 
sissippi River divide. 


“1909 Boundary Waters Treaty 


“The Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 with 
Great Britain in respect to Canada (36 Stat., 
p. 9) provides in Article I. as follows: 

he high contracting parties agree that 
the navigation of all navigable boundary wa- 
ters shall forever continue free and open for 
the purposes of commerce to the Inhabitants 
and to the ships, vessels, and boats of both 
countries equally, subject, however, to any 
laws and regulations of either country, with- 
in its own territory, not inconsistent with 
such privilege of free navigation and apply- 
ing equally and without discrimination to 
the inhabitants, ships, vessels, and boats of 
both countries. 

It is further agreed that so long as this 
treaty shall remain in force, this same right 
of navigation shall extend to the waters of 
Lake Michigan and to all canals connecting 
boundary waters, and now existing or which 
may hereafter be constructed on either side 
of the line, Either of the high contracting 
parties may adopt rules and regulations gov- 
erning the use of such canals within its own 
territory and may charge tolls for the use 
thereof, but all such rules and regulations 
and all tolls charged shall apply allke to the 
subjects or citizens of the high contracting 
parties and the ships, vessels, and boats of 
both of the high contracting parties, and they 
shall be placed on terms of equality in the 
use thereof.’ 

“Article IT of the treaty reads as follows: 

Fach of the high contracting parties re- 
serves to itself or to the several State govern- 
ments on the one side and the Dominion or 
provincial governments on the other as the 
case may be, subject to any treaty provisions 
now existing with respect thereto, the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction and control over the use 
and diversion, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, of all waters on its own side of the line 
which in their natural channels would flow 
across the boundary or into boundary waters; 
but it is agrecd that any interference with 
or djversion from their natural channel of 
such waters on either side of the boundary, 
resulting in any injury on the other side of 
the boundary, shall give rise to the same 
rights and entitle the injured parties to the 
same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or 
interference occurs; but this provision shall 
not apply to cases already existing or to cases 
expressly covered by special agreement be- 
tween the parties hereto. 

It is understood, however, that neither 
of the high contracting parties Intends by 
the foregoing provision to surrender any 
right, which it may have, to object to any 
interference with or diversions of waters 
on the other side of the boundary the effect 
of which would be productive or material 
injury to the navigation Interests on its own 
side of the boundary.’ 

“Article III of the treaty contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

At is agreed that, in addition to the uses, 
obstructions, and diversions heretofore per- 
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mitted or hereafter provided for by special 
agreement between the parties hereto, no 
further or other uses or obstructions or diver- 
sions, whether temporary or permanent, of 
boundary waters on either side of the line, 
affecting the natural level or flow of bound- 
ary waters on the other side of the line, shall 
be made except by authority of the United 

States or the Dominion of Canada within 

thelr respective jurisdictions and with the 

approval, as hereinafter provided, of a joint 
commission, to be known as the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, ` 

The foregoing provisions are not in- 
tended to limit or interfere with the existing 
rights of the Government of the United 
States on the one side and the Government 
of the Dominion of Canada on the other, to 
undertake and carry on governmental works 
in boundary waters for the deepening of 
channels, the construction of breakwaters, 
the improvement of harbors, and other gov- 
ernmental works for the benefit of commerce 
and navigation, provided that such works 
are wholly on its own side of the line and do 
not materially affect the level or flow of the 
boundary waters on the other, nor are such 
provisions intended to interfere with the or- 
dinary uses of euch waters for domestic and 
sanitary purposes.’ 

“Secretary Root's statement at the Senate 
hearing re article II reads as follows: 

The last paragraph of article IT reserves 
our right to object to any interference with 
or diversion of waters on the other side of the 
boundary, the effect of which would be pro- 
ductive of material injury to the navigation 
interests on its own side of the boundary, 

There should clearly be a right, there 
would be a right, to object to, for instance, 
drying up one of the lakes, Either country, 
for instance, would be justified in going to 
war to prevent the other country from 
up Lake Erie, and that right to object to the 
destruction of the navigation in these inter- 
national waters is preserved. I did not want 
to press Canada to give up any such rights, 
and I did not want to give up any such rights 
ourselves. There is a company incorporated 
in Canada, which involves very important 
political interests there, to cut a canal from 
Lake Erie to Ontario, across the Jordan River, 
and turning the entire current of Lake Erie 
down through that Canal for power purposes, 
It would dry up Niagara River and appro- 
priate the entire waterpower design from 
the level of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. 

Senator Bacon. This treaty prevents 
that? 

Secretary Roor. This treaty prevents 
that. It reserves our right to object to it, 
and it prevents its being done except by the 
authority of this Commission, which necessi- 
tates the consent of the American member 
of the Commission. The existing Waterways 
Commission has already reported against it. 

“ ‘Article II also gives the parties on either 
side of the line certain legal remedies. That 
is, of course, new. That would make the 
people on either side of the line stand in 
the same relation as to the treatment of 
their watercourses as the people on either 
side of the line between New York and 
Pennsylvania.’ 

“Legal proceedings by United States Govern- 
ment against State of Illinois and by 
States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Michigan, and New York 
against State of Illinois and Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago 
“The Attorney General of the United 

States brought an action in a district court 

of the United States on October 6, 1913, to 

enjoin the sanitary district from diverting 
from Lake Michigan more than an amount 
of water authorized by the Secretary of War. 

It was not until June 18, 1923, however, that 

a decree was entered by the district court 

granting the relief sought by the plaintiff, 
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“On January 5, 1923, the United States 
Supreme Court in the case of Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago v. United States (266 U. S. 
405) affirmed a decree of the district court 
enjoining the sanitary district from divert- 
ing water from Lake Michigan in excess of 
250,000 cubic feet per minute, the amount 
authorized by the Secretary of War. The 
opinion of Justice Holmes contains the fol- 
lowing statement realting to the Boundary 
Waters Treaty of January 11, 1909: 

This is not a controversy between equals. 
The United States is asserting its sovereign 
power to regulate commerce and to control 
the navigable waters within its jurisdiction, 
It has a standing in this sult not only to 
remove obstruction to interstate and foreign 
commerce, the main ground, which we will 
deal with last, but also to carry out treaty 
obligations to a foreign power bordering 
upon some of the lakes concerned, and, it 
may be, also on the footing of an ultimate 
sovereign interest in the lakes. The Attorney 
General by virtue of his office may bring this 
proceeding, and no statute is necessary to 
authorize the suit (United States v. San 
Jacinto Tin Co., 125 U. S. 273). With regard 
to the second ground, the treaty of January 
11, 1909, with Great Britain, expressly pro- 
vides against uses “affecting the natural level 
or flow of boundary waters” without the au- 
thority of the United States or the Dominion 
of Canada within their respective jurisdic- 
tion and the approval of the International 
Joint Commission agreed upon therein. As 
to its ultimate interest in the lakes, the 
reasons seem to be stronger than those that 
have established a similar standing for a 
State, as the interests of the Nation are 
more important than those of any States. 
(In re Debs, 158 U. 8. 564, 584, 585, 599; 
Georgia v. Tennessee Copper Co., 206 U. S. 
230; Hudson County Water Co. v. McCarter, 
209 U. S. 349, 355; Marshall Dental Manu- 
facturing Co. v. lowa, 226 U. S. 460, 462, 
pp. 425 and 426.)* 

"On July 14, 1922, the State of Wisconsin 
filed a bill in the United States Supreme 
Court against the State of Illinois and the 
Sanitary District of Chicago in which the 
States of Minnesota, Ohio, and Pennsylvania 
subsequently joined. The case was decided 
on January 14, 1929 (278 U. S. 367), with sim- 
ilar suits brought by the States of Michigan 
and New York. The Court's opinion in the 
case contains the following pertinent state- 
ments: 

There is a further prayer, that if the san- 
itary and ship canal should be used as a navi- 
gable waterway of the United States and be 
subject to the same control on the part of the 
United States as other navigable waterways, 
the defendant should be restrained from per- 
manently diverting any water from Lake 
Michigan in excess of the amount which the 
Court should determine to be reasonably re- 
quired for navigation in and through said 
canal and the connecting waters to the Illl- 
nois and Mississippi Rivers without injury to 
the navigable capacity of the Great Lakes 
and their connecting waterways’ (p. 369). 

“Chief Justice Taft stated: 

“"When master's (Charles Evans Hughes) 
findings on the subject of injury to the com- 
plainants are in effect as follows: 

“*“The diversion which has taken place 
through the Chicago drainage canal has been 
substantially equivalent to a diversion of 
about 8,500 cubic feet a second for a period 
of time sufficient to cause, and it has caused 
the lowering of the mean levels of the Inke 
and the connecting waterways, as follows: 
Lakes Erie and Ontario approximately 6 
inches; and of the connecting rivers, bays, 
and harbors to the same extent, respectively. 
A diversion of an additional 1,500 cubic feet 
per second, or a total diversion of 10,000 cubic 
feet a second, would cause an additional low- 
ering in Lakes Michigan and Huron of about 
1 inch, and in Lakes Erie and Ontario a little 
less than 1 inch, with a corresponding addi- 
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tional lowering in the connecting waterways” 
(pp. 407-408). 

It will be perceived that the interference 
which was the basis of the Secretary's permit, 
and which the latter was intended to elimi- 
nate, resulted directly from the failure of the 
sanitary district to take care of Its sewage in 
some way other than by promoting or contin- 
uing the existing diversion. It may be that 
some flow from the lake is necessary to keep 
up navigation in the Chicago River, which 
really is part of the port of Chicago, but that 
amount is negligible as compared with 8,500 
second-feet now being diverted. Hence, be- 
yond that negligible quantity, the validity 
of the Secretary's permit derives its support 
entirely from a situation produced by the 
sanitary district in violation of the complain- 
ant's rights; and but for that support com- 
plainants might properly press for an Imme- 
diate shutting down by injunction of the 
diversion, save any small part needed to 
maintain navigation in the river. In these 
circumstances, we think they are entitled to 
a decree which will be effective in bringing 
that violation and the unwarranted part of 
the diversion to an end’ (p. 418). 

It therefore is the duty of this Court by 
an.appropriate decree to compel the reduc- 
tion of the diversion to a point where it rests 
on a legal basis and thus to restore the nayi- 
gable capacity of Lake Michigan to Its proper 
level.“ (P. 420.) 

“In a decision (vol. 281, p. 179) rendered on 
April 14, 1930, by Mr. Justice Holmes the liti- 
gation terminated in a decree providing in 
part as follows: 

That on and after December 31, 1939, the 
said defendants are enjoined from diverting 
as above in excess of the annual average of 
1,500 cubic feet per second in addition to 
domestic pumpage. 

“*That the provisions of this decree as to 
the diverting of the waters of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence system or watershed re- 
late to the flow diverted by the defendants 
exclusive of the water drawn by the city of 
Chicago for domestic water-supply purposes 
and entering the Chicago River and its 
branches or the Calumet River or the Chicago 
Drainage Canal as sewage, The amount so 
diverted is to be determined by deducting 
from the total flow at Lockport the amount 
of water pumped by the city of Chicago into 
its water mains and as so computed will in- 
clude the runoff of the Chicago and Calumet 
drainage area.’ (281 U. S. 179, p. 201.) 

“The decree was announced by Justice 
Holmes on April 21, 1930 (281 U. S. 696-97). 
Action with regard to this decree is reported 
in Supreme Court reports, 287 United States 
578-579, and in 289 United States 305 (1933) 
in which Chief Justice Hughes states: 

Third. Similar considerations apply to 
the argument based on the provisions of the 
Rivers and Harbors Act of July 3, 1930, and of 
the pending treaty with Canada as to the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway, in rela- 
tion to compensation works through which 
It is urged, the restoration of lake levels may 
be effected. The reference is to the construc- 
tion of compensation works in the Niagara 
and St. Clair Rivers. Counsel for Illinois say 
that “upon the adoption of this treaty the 
appropriation made for the projects author- 


‘ized in the rivers and harbors bill in 1930, 


including compensation works, by the War 
Department appropriation bill of 1931,” be- 
comes immediately available for carrying out 
this treaty requirement, and that the Court 
should assume that, elther under the treaty 
or under the act of 1930, compensation works 
with the desired result will be installed. 
But it is apparent that there is no basis for 
the suggested assumption. It would be 
manifestly Inappropriate to discuss the pro- 
visions of the pending treaty, bearing upon 
the diversion of water from Lake Michigan, 
as the treaty is not in effect. And there Is 
no ground for concluding that the compen- 
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sation works to which reference is made 
could be installed in the absence of treaty. 
What, if anything, will ve done in the estab- 
lishment of compensation works is undeter- 
mined, 

The decisive point is that nothing has 
been done which affects the operation of the 
decree and that the obligation of defendants 
to carry out its terms is in full force.’ 
(P. 404.) 

“Subsequent proceedings Initiated by the 
defendants, State of Illinois and Chicago 
Sanitary District for modification of the de- 
cree were rejected by the Court on May 26, 
1941 (313 U. S. 547). On October 23, 1950, 
the Supreme Court dismissed their petition 
for an interpretation and clarification of 
the decree of April 21, 1930. 

“On January 28, 1957, the Court continued 
for 1 month permission it had granted to di- 
vert up to an average of 8,500 cubic feet per 
second in view of the continuing emergency 
in navigation caused by low water in the 
Mississippi River. It directed that this be 
restricted then to a diversion of 1,500 cubic 
feet per second pursuant to the decree of 
April 21, 1930 after February 28, 1957, in 
addition to domestic pumpage. 


“Canadian objections to proposed diversion 


“Canada has objected to recent proposals 
of Illinois and the Chicago Sanitary District 
for additional diversion of water from Lake 
Michigan, Two notes from the Canadian 
Embassy to the Secretary of State dated Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 10, 1954, set forth these 
objections. In the latter note, the Canadian 
Government referred to Article II of the 
Boundary Waters Treaty and stated that: 

The terms of the last paragraph of that 
article clearly affirm the understanding that 
neither party to the treaty surrenders any 
right which it may have to object to any 
interference with or diversion of waters on 
the other side of the boundary the effect of 
which would be productive öf material in- 
jury to the navigation interests on its own 
side of the boundary. If the proposed in- 
crease in the diversion at Chicago were to 
take place, the Government of Canada would, 
in the circumstances described above, con- 
sider that there would be material injury to 
the navigation interests on its side of the 
boundary.’ 

“The Canadian note of March 10, 1954, 
concludes as follows: 

The Canadian Government wishes to 
draw attention once more to the fact that 
the Chicago diversion is one aspect of a mat- 
ter now before the International Joint Com- 
mission and it Is suggested that it would be 
in the best interests of Canada and the 
United States to allow the Commission to 
complete its study of this and related mat- 
ters before any change in arrangements af- 
fecting the levels of the Great Lakes is au- 
thorized,’ 

“A third note No. 550 dated August 24, 
1954, was sent by the Canadian Embassy to 
the Department of State. Attention was 
again drawn to the contents of tts previous 
notes and the following statement was 
made: 

As mentioned In my previous two notes, 
the Canadian Government considers that 
the adoption of this measure would have an 
adverse effect on navigation in the Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. After 
careful consideration the Government of 
Canada has reached the conclusion that an 
increase in the diversion at Chicago by 1,000 
cubic feet per second as provided in this 
legislation would In fact result in injury to 
navigation in boundary waters, particularly 
during cycles of low levels on the Great 
Lakes, 

It Is the view of my Government, there- 
fore, that the implementation of this pro- 
posed legislation would constitute a diver- 
sion of waters on the United States side of 


the boundary, the effect of which will be pro- 
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ductive of material injury to the naviga- 
tion interests on the Canadian side of the 
boundary. In these circumstances and in 
accordance with the right which Is expressly 
reserved in article I of the Boundary Waters 
Treaty of 1909, I am instructed by my Gov- 
ernment to make formal objection to the 
proposed increase in the diversion of the 
waters of Lake Michigan and to request that 
the United States Government take what- 
ever measures may be appropriate to insure 
that this proposal is not implemented. In 
this connection it is suggested that the in- 
terests of Canada and the United States 
would best be served by allowing the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to complete its 
study of this and related matters under the 
arrangements already agreed upon in the 
joint reference of June 25, 1952." 

“In his further note of February 13, 1956, 
the Canadian Ambassador stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph that: 

am accordingly instructed to make 
Clear that, in the view of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, the enactment of the proposed leg- 
islation’ would be prejudicial to the naviga- 
tion and power interests of both countries.” 

“It should be noted that H. R. 3300, passed 
in the closing hours of the 83d Congress, was 
not approved by President Eisenhower. In 
his memorandum of disapproval he stated: 

am unable to approve the bill be- 
Cause: 

1. Existing diversions are adequate for 
Navigation on the Illinois Waterway and 
Mississippi River. 

2. The methods of contro} of Jake levels 
and protection of property on the Great 
Lakes should be considered before arbitrarily 
heh ata, with the proposed increase diver- 

on 


3. The diversions are authorized without 
reference to negotiation with Canada; and 

4. The legitimate interests of other 
States affected by the diversion may be ad- 
Versely affected." k 

“A similar bill in the 84th Congress, H. R. 
3210, was disapproved by the Department of 
State in a letter from THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Assistant Secretary of State (now Senator 
Morton), reading in part as follows: 

“The Department has been informed by 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
Objection to the submission of this report 
and that the enactment of this proposed lèg- 
islation would not be in accord with the 
Program of the President since it considers 
the reasons for the President's memorandum 
Of disapproval of H. R. 3300, 630 Congress, 
remain valid.’ 

“The effect of the increased diversion of 

1.000 cubic feet per second at Chicago was 

subject of an Investigation by the Corps 

Of Engincers of the United States Army. 

(S. Doc. No. 28, 85th Cong., Ist bess.) 

report and other pertinent ma- 

I from the Public Health Service were 

basis of discussions between, oflicers of 
— 

18e. 201 of this report reads in part 
as follows: 

“The minimum estimated energy losses 
from a 3-year increase in diversion, as bared 
On existing plants only, are 72,800,000 kilo- 
Watt-hours in United States plants and 115,- 

000 kilowatt-hours in Canadian plants 

Or a total estimated loss of 188 million kilo- 
Watt-hours. The maximum estimated losses 

om a 3-year increase in diversion, as based 
iy existing and proposed plants, nre 148,- 
10 000. kilowatt-hours in United States 
Plants and 204.300,00 kilowatt-hours in 
or dian plants for a total estimated loss 

443 million kilowatt-hours. The energy 

losses are therefore estimated to be some- 
hore between 188 million and 443 million 
in Watt-hours, and will vary with the tim- 
F of installation of additional generating 
Mansitr at the several power sites on the 
Gora and St, Lawrence Rivers.“ “ 
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the United and Canada. The result was a 
renewal of Canada’s expression of disap- 
proval on account of adverse effects upon 
navigation and power Interests and boundary 
waters, including connecting channels, har- 
bors and the St. Lawrence River power-sea- 
way project, 

“The proposed developments would also 
constitute an unfortunate precedent for the 
United States in its negotiations with Can- 
ada with regard to the proposal of some 
Canadian interests to divert the waters of 
the Kootenay and Columbia Rivers into the 
Thompson and Frazier Rivers for power de- 
velopment, thus depriving the dams con- 
structed by the United States below the 
boundary on the Columbia of waters for 
power and navigation developments there. 

“Purther discussion of the Columbia River 
diversion project will be presented later.” 

It is clear that there is no justification, 
legal or equitable, for Federal action to 
divert water for Chicago's benefit. i 


CONCLUSION 


Lastly, I should like ta reiterate these few 
thoughts and sentences in summary: 

1. Conclusive evidence shows Chicago 18 
to blame for Its own predicament, in that its 
sewage disposal plant, which was efficient 6 
years ago, has not been kept up to date as 
Chicago has grown. 

2. It has diverted 3 rivers which formerly 
flowed into Lake Michigan and has taken 
many hundreds of cubic feet per second, in 
addition, from Lake Michigan, 

3. It has no basis for relief in Jaw or in 
equity. 

4. The St. Lawrence seaway and port 
project must not be jeopardized by this un- 
reasonable demand. Chicago, the Wonder 
City, spends less per capita and has a lower 
tax rate than other cities, She should not 
expect to take from the-other States. Let 
her tend to her own job. 


Montana’s Senior Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, at 
the conclusion of the 85th Congress, my 
distinguished and able colleague, the sen- 
ior Senator from Montana, James E. 
Murray, has served the State of Mon- 
tana in Congress longer than any other 
elected Representative from the Treasure 
State. His 24 ycars in the Senate have 
been marked by numerous accomplish- 
ments benefiting our great State and its 
people. 

Senator Murray came to Washington 
in 1934 to fill the unexpired term of an- 
other great Montana Senator, Thomas J. 
Walsh. He has been elected to four full 
terms in the Senate. Senator Murray 
has become well known as.a champion of 
labor, education, and the development of 
our natural resources. In his capacity 
as chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and more 
recently as chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, he 
has sponsored and supported much legis- 
lation which has made America a better 
place in which to live. He is also an ac- 
tive member of the Democratic Policy 
Committee in the Senate. 
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As a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I became acquainted with 
the Senator's fine work, and my admira- 
tion for his seemingly tireless efforts in 
behalf of Montana and the Nation con- 
tinues to grow. I have come to know 
him as a valued friend and capable legis- 
lator in all matters of mutual concern. 
I consider it a privilege and honor to 
serve with Senator Murray in the United 
States Senate, and I know that our col- 
leagues hold him in the highest esteem, 
No Senator could have a better, a more 
understanding, or a more knowledgeable 
and friendly colleague than I have in the 
person of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana, the Honorable James E. Murray, 
As his partner, I am indeed a fortunate 
man, 


What Did the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress Do for Small Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. EDWARD J. THYE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. THYE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a news release by 
George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

George J. Burger, vice president of the 
National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, sald today, now that Congress has ad- 
journed, the big question in the minds of 
small business throughout the Nation will 
be: “What did the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress do for small business?" The answer 
will be: “Small business received the best 
break in over a quarter of a century.” 

This session of the Congress did not give 
Upservice to the problems facing small busi- 
ness, but came through with positive action 
for small business: 

1. Established the Small Business Admin- 
istration as a permanent agency of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

The fight for this legislation was recom- 
mended in the first instance by the federa- 
tion, and was carried forward in the present 
session of the Congress through the able 
leadership of Senator Eowaro Ture, Repub- 
lican, of Minnesota, and Congressman Arna- 
HAM MuLter, Democrat, of New York. 

Through the action of the Congress as it 
relates to this Agency, indications point that 
the Agency now is operating in high gear in 
its help to efficient small business. 

2. The long-expected tax relief for small 
business has been accomplished in this ses- 
sion of the Congress, through which small 
business received exceptional consideration 
and help of the Honorable Wirevn Mus, 
Democrat, of Arkansas, chairman, House 
Ways and Means Committee, and also the 
Honorable Harry Bran, Democrat, of Vir- 
ginia, chairman, Senate Finance Committee, 

Mr. Burger advises that during the consid- 
eration by the Congress on tax relief for 
small business he had the consistent, valu- 
able guidance of the Honorable Jonn Me- 
Cormack, House majority leader, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts. 

There hnve been definite indications that 
vigorous enforcement of the antitrust laws 
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is now taking place, both by the Antitrust 
Division of the Department of Justice, headed 
by the Honorable Victor Hansen, and the 
Federal Trade Commission, under the chair- 
manship of the Honorable Jahn Gwynne. 

Burger said: Small business of this Nation 
should and must realize that. the groundwork 
for overall recognition to small business was 
instituted in the first instance through the 
wisdom of the Congress in creating the Small 
Business Committees in the respective Houses 
of the Congress some 18 years ago.” These 
committees at the present time are headed 
by Senator Jonn Spareman, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, which committee late 
last year held nationwide hearings on tax 
relief for small business, which hearings laid 
the groundwork for consideration by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and Senate 
Finance Committee on the need for tax relief 
for small business and the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee, headed by the Honorable 
WEIGHT PATMAN, Democrat, of Texas, which 
has been and is making continual studies on 
the concentration and monopolistic angles 
in certain major Industries, and through this 
has laid the foundation for productive action 
by the antitrust agencies. 

Burger concludes: Now that constructive 
action has been taken by the present Con- 
gress as to small-business problems, it is the 
hope of the federation that such action will 
continue in succeeding. Congresses, result- 
ing in protection to 4 million or more 
small-business institutions in our Nation’s 
economy.” 


The Atomic Age : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, just a 
few short years ago the American peo- 
ple and the entire world were suddenly 
and unexpectedly thrust into a new era 
of breathtaking progress. The mystery 
of splitting the atom and controlling 
this vast source of énergy was unlocked 
by the tireless genius of our scientists. 
The circumstances under which this his- 
toric breakthrough was announced to 
the world has, unfortunately, cast 
doubts upon the value of this discovery 
to the advancement of civilization and 
even the survival of the human race. 
An atmosphere of fear for the power of 
this new source of energy has grown up 
in some segments of public thinking 
which has tended to retard progress in 
bringing about its peaceful application 
to a wide range of opportunities which 
can bring great benefits to all mankind. 

The present world situation, beset as 
we are with the tensions which grow out 
of the cold war, has cast the power of 
the atom in a dark and frightening role. 
Pitted as all civilization is against the 
aggressive, totalitarian movement of 
Russian communism the power of the 
atom has been concentrated on defense 
of those human values which we hold 
to be as dear as life itself. The Russian 
leaders have acquired the secret of the 
atom and they boast of their rapid 
progress in making its destructive power 
an integral part of their war machine. 
Of late they have been threatening many 
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free countries, particularly those allied 
with us in defense of human freedom; 
with the spectre of missile warfare—that 
is missiles carrying atomic and hydro- 
gen warheads—unless they disarm and 
disassociate themselves from the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. This 
Russian effort at diplomacy by ultima- 
tum was clearly intended to stimulate 
widespread fear of atomic energy, to 
shake public confidence in man’s ability 
to use this new power wisely. But these 
Russian efforts together with their re- 
fusal to enter into workable and enforci- 
ble agreements which would ban the 


use of this new energy for nonpeaceful 


purposes cannot stop the progress which 
has been made and will be made in ap- 
plying atomic energy to programs which 
give great promise toward lifting the 
heavy burdens from the backs of all 
mankind. 

It is the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
which today engage the genius of our 
scientists and technicians. It is in this 
direction that I and other mefnbers of 
my committee in Congress have been 
concentrating our initiative, encourage- 
ment, and guidance. This work which 
we have done and shall continue to do 
does not make headlines. It is exacting; 
requiring constant study, research, con- 
sultation, and committee inquiry in or- 
der to stay on top of the vast scope of 
work underway and to make certain that 
the funds authorized bring a maximum 
of results. 

I think you will be interested in a 
highlight report on some of the out- 
standing work being done in the field of 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. Here 
are some of the most significant ones. 


POWER REACTORS P4 


The power reactor is used to produce 
nuclear power which in turn is used to 
generate electrical power. As you know 
the principal source of power to gener- 
ate electricity at present is that which 
comes from harnessing the flow of rivers 
to turn huge turbines which generate 
electrical power or by using coal or oil to 
produce the energy needed to turn these 
turbines. Nuclear power is now being 
used to replace or to supplement electri- 
cal power which has been derived from 
these other sources. 

At the* beginning of this year the 
Atomic Energy Commission had in op- 
eration 7 experimental civilian power 
reactors of 6 different types. In addi-, 
tion an Army reactor which features 
direct civilian uses was in operation. 
Another experimental power reactor, the 
first in the country financed exclusively 
with private capital, was supplying elec- 
tricity to company lines. 

Construction was underway on four 
full-scale power reactors in which pri- 
vate enterprise is the sole or primary 
investor. : 

A contract was signed for the first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship and for 
its propulsion reactor. 

These reactors in operation and being 
produced are located in widely separated 
parts of the country. From this one can 
observe that the Congress has not been 
neglectful in the overall national plan for 
the peaceful use of atomic energy and 
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that we are today moving to the fore- 
front in this important field. 

One of the primary problems in con- 
nection with power reactors is fuel costs. 
To make this new source of energy eco- 
nomically competitive with the tradi- 
tional sources of energy a way must be 
found to reduce the production costs of 
the fuel. Other economies can be made 
in the construction costs of reactors and 
in the reduction of operating and main- 
tenance costs. These latter will come 
after we have had more experience with 
the experimental reactors now in use and 
in building. However, the problem of re- 
ducing fuel costs will remain the great 
challenge in the immediate-years ahead. 

The British have been making notable 
strides in the direction of economy in 
the development of reactor types and 
fuel utilization. It is a matter of ex- 
treme and practical necessity which 
urges them forward in this task. They 
are faced with the pospect of rapidly 
depleting coal reserves and the uncer- 
tainties of the source of their oil sup- 
plies, which are located in the fomenting 
Near and Middle East, The Suez crisis 
of a year ago, the upheaval in Iraq a few 
months ago and the threats being made 
against the protectorate of Yemen have 
been very discomforting to our British 
friends. The challenge of developing 
economical power reactors is one which 
the British must meet and win ff they are 
to remain one of the great industrial 
nations of the world. 

We must be ready to profit by the ad- 
vances the British Isles have made and 
will continue to make in this vitally im- 
portant area. I for one am keeping/an 
open mind on both the type of reactors 
and the utilization of fuel which the 
United States Atomic Energy Commis- 
slon should concentrate on. For example, 
on a visit to England last year to observe 
the methods they have developed I was 
impressed with the position they have 
taken on the types and uses of fuel. 
They hold that there are sufficient re- 
serves of uranium ores available which 
should permit us to concentrate on more 
simplified methods of producing the 
source materials. Here in the United 
States we appear to be concentrating 
on methods for conserving these reserves 
at a time when we are told our known 
reserves are sufficient for the foreseeable 
future. The costs involved in creating 
and producing the perfect fuel far outrun 
the costs involved by using a process 
which would consume more basic ura- 
nium ores. The British, in my opinion, 
have taken a more realistic position on 
this problem than we have. As in the 
past this will remain a matter of con- 
tinuing concern of and inquiry by my 
committee, 

PROPULSION 

In the field of propulsion there have 
been. several sensational developments 
which demonstrate what can be done 
with the nuclear reactor. The press has 
reported a wide range of records set by 
the Nautilus, an atomic-powered subma- 
rine. It has proven its ability to prac- 
tically circumnavigate the globe while 
submerged. Recently the Nautilus com- 
pleted a journey from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Oceans, crossing under the 
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hitherto impenetrable Arctic icecap. It 
was but a few years ago that such a feat 
was considered possible only in the writ- 
ings of the imaginative Jules Verne. 
When the atomic-powered Skate re- 
peated the sensational, pioneer journey 
of the Nautilus, under the Arctic icecap, 
within a matter of days, the meaning of 
the atomic age was apparent. The use 
of reactors for the propulsion of under- 
water and surface craft gives promise of 
great benefits to mankind in this ever- 
shrinking world in which we live. 

It will not be long before atomic reac- 
tors will be propelling huge and very fast 
aircraft through the skies and possibly 
even into outer space. There remain 
technical problems to be resolved before 
this additional chapter of Jules Verne's 
predictions becomes a reality, but with 
determination and persistence of scien- 
tific effort these problems can be re- 
solved. 

Speaking of determination and per- 
sistence, Iam reminded of Admiral Rick- 
over, who in the field of applied sciences 
Stands as a splendid example. He was 
possessed of the belief that atomic energy 
could be harnessed to propel a submarine 
for great distances under water. In his 
efforts to give the United States the first 
atomic-propelled craft or vehicle in the 
world, he was met with organized opposi- 
tion and rebuffs that would turn back the 
vision of an ordinary man. He put pride 
and personal security aside as his deter- 
mination to advance the security of the 
United States drove him forward to the 
successful launching of the Nautilus. It 
is to his everlasting credit that in the 
face of his latest official rebuff, following 
the historic journey of the Nautilus un- 
der the Arctic icecap, his only comment 
Was that he was amply rewarded in the 
knowledge that his efforts had contrib- 
uted to the safety and well-being of his 
country. 

MEDICAL RESEARCH, DIAGNOSIS, AND TITERAPY 


One of the most interesting and useful 
roducts of nuclear reactor operations 
Is what the scientists call radioactive iso- 
topes, They are so uniquely suited to 
the study of the human body and its dis- 
eases that they seem to have been cre- 
ated by the good Lord for this very pur- 
pose. Body processes, in sickness and in 
health, are fundamentally chemical but 
are carried out on such a dynamic, com- 
plex, and microscopic scale that they 
have most times defied ordinary proce- 
dures of study. The radioactive isotope 
opened up new and exciting possibil- 
ities of research and study of the human 
ne which hitherto haye been impos- 
e. 
Today the medical scientist is using 
isotopes as tracers to diagnose a 
Wide variety of human ailments, to locate 
parts of the body and to guide 
him in the safe use of powerful thera- 
Deutic machines. The discoveries have 
a most important bearing on studies be- 
ing made of the causes of the dread dis- 
ĉase of cancer, on experiments being 
Made to arrest this disease, and we hope 
will lead the medical researcher to 
the discovery of a cure for this greatest 
of all killers, 
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Today isotopes are used to diagnose 
or treat the ailments of 1 million pa- 
tients a year in this country. 

RESEARCH IN INDUSTRY AND CHEMISTRY 


The magic isotopes are also used for 


a wide variety of industrial purposes. 


They can identify the specific properties 
of materials to be used in industry, the 
strength and weakness of given materials 
and the reaction of other or foreign mat- 
ters on that material. For example, they 
can be used to find flaws in materials 
and manufactured products. 

The isotope is also a helper in the 
sterilization and preservation of foods. 
They can be used for the pasteurization 
of perishable foodstuffs such as meats, 
bananas, potatoes, and beverages. 

One can even detect leaks in water- 
lines, to ascertain their precise location 
so that they can be repaired with a mini- 
mum of disruption and thereby at greatly 
reduced cost. 

Another feat of the isotope struck me 
as providing a significant answer to the 
old question of just how cockroaches get 
into the best-kept kitchens. The isotope 
discovered that one common mode of en- 
trance used by the cockroach is the 
cleanest water tap. Once a colony of 
cockroaches is disturbed by overcrowding 
or other factors, they will range quite a 
distance to find a new haven, They are 
no respecters of the well-kept kitchen, if 
it is your bad luck to have them enter 
your waterlines. This piece of informa- 
tion may save the housewife embarrass- 
ment if her husband suddenly discovers 
one of these unwelcome visitors in her 
kitchen. 

AGRICULTURAL STUDIES 

The frontiers of farm science and land 
development must be pushed forward at 
an ever-increasing rate to provide for 
world-population growth and to improve 
living standards. Food production is not 
increasing as fast as population demands 
throughout the world. Some experts on 
this problem estimate that almost half 
the population of the world goes to bed 
hungry each night. 

‘The isotope has stimulated research in 
the agricultural field which knows no 
equal in history. This new tool is un- 
locking the secrets of the growth of 
plants and animals and the scourges that 
injure or destroy them. Studies now go- 
ing on in the field of soil fertility, the 
uptake of fertilizers, plant diseases and 
fungicides, root growth, photosynthesis, 
animal feeding, insects, and insecticides 
show that we can resolve the problem of 
growing sufficient food to meet the de- 
mands of an increasing world popula- 
tion, The magic isotope is working 
around the clock for the good of all 
humanity. 

What I have said provides but a fleet- 
ing look at the great possibilities which 
are ours for the taking in this atomic 
age. These are the great hopes that we 
hold out for the American people. We 
have always stood ready to share our 
scientific and technological advances 
with all the other nations and peoples 
of the world. In generations past we 
Americans have made our share of 
worthy contributions to the progress of 
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all mankind. We are inspired no less in 
this generation to share the blessings 
which the peaceful uses of atomic energy 
can bring to ourselves and thus to all 
humanity. 

This is the real challenge of the atomic 
age. We must never allow fear for the 
nonpeaceful uses of this great source of 
energy to retard its full and fruitful 
utilization. It is our destiny to be mak- 
ers of the peace and we must keep faith 
with that sacred trust. 


Report on Kennedy-Ives Labor Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as a 
result of the defeat of the Kennedy-Ives 
labor bill in the House, the cry will go up 
nationwide that the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress refused to pass any re- 
strictive legislation that would help the 
workers and hurt the labor leaders.“ 

We can expect to hear this claim from 
every Republican candidate, whether he 
is running for dogcatcher or governor 
of a State on the Republican ticket. The 
Republicans are running against labor 
this year, as is proved by the recent pub- 
lication by the United States Senate Re- 
publican policy committee of a campaign 
book going into great detail to show how 
labor and labor leaders have supported 
the Democratic candidates for both the 
House and the Senate in past elections, 

The Kennedy-Ives bill was publicly en- 
dorsed and strongly supported by the 
AFL-CIO, the United Steelworkers of 
America, the United Auto Workers, and 
numerous other labor organizations. It 
was publicly denounced and viciously 
fought by the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the Secretary of Labor, 
Mitchell—who stated through Congress- 
man Jupp, “It is a bad bill”—and, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, who stated the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill was inedaquate. 

The bill would have required all labor 
unions to: 

Give comprehensive detailed disclosure 
of union financial data to members, to 
the press, to the public and to law en- 
forcement agencies. 

Make full reports by union officers on 
any personal conflict-of-interest trans- 
actions, 

Impose criminal sanctions for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, false report- 
ing, false entries in books, failure to 
report or destruction of union books. 

Establish the right of suits by union 
members for recovery of funds either 
embezzled or misappropriated by union 
officers. 

Prohibit loans by employers or unions 
to union officers, 

Assure secret ballots for all union offi- 
cers or the convention delegates who 
select them. 
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Give due notice of all union elections 
and see that there is a real opportunity 
to nominate opposing candidates. 

See that all union officers be elected 
by secret ballot every 4 years by inter- 
national unions and every 3 years by 
local unions, 

Prohibit persons convicted of a felony 
to serve as union officers. 

Limit union trusteeships to 18 months. 

Give the Secretary of Labor power to 
institute court action to set improper 
elections aside and conduct new elec- 
tions. 

Make annual reports to the Secretary 
of Labor and union members on every 
trusteeship, the reasons for its estab- 
lishment, continuance, and operation. 

Permit the Secretary of Labor to begin 
court proceedings to break improper 

ps. 

Forbid the counting of votes of dele- 
gates of trustee bodies unless delegates 
were elected by secret ballot, and forbid 
transfer of funds from trusteed local 
union to international, except normal 
dues and assessments. 

Forbid picketing for extortion or to 
secure payoff from employer. 

Forbid solicitation for payment of 
fictitious fees for unloading cargo from 
interstate carriers. 

The bill would have required manage- 
ment to: 

Report to the Secretary of Labor the 
name of every employer who spends more 
than $5,000 a year for activities intended 
to influence employees in exercise of 
their rights to organize and bargain col- 
lectively. 

Have every labor relations consultant 
report on any agreement with an em- 
Ployer to provide services intended to 
affect employees in the exercise of their 
rights to organize and bargain collec- 
tively. 

In no way bribe a representative of 
his employees—or have anyone else, act- 
ing in his behalf, whether acting as a 
technical agent or not—bribe an em- 
ployee representative. You will no 
doubt recall the notorious Shefferman 
case in Chicago in which Shefferman 
acted for management in bribing union 
officials and representatives. 

Knowing the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation and the limitations it 
placed on all unions, it is more than en- 
couraging to see that the progressive 
leaders of labor endorsed this bill and 
worked for it, for, despite all rumors to 
the contrary, these men are vitally inter- 
ested in the welfare of the members of 
their unions and those who work for a 
living. 

The restrictions placed upon manage- 
ment are certainly few. You would 
imagine that no self-respecting com- 
pany or corporation would find itself 
hindered by complying with the require-- 
ments. Yet, the hue and cry that went 
up—with the NAM and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce weeping copious, 
tears for the workers—makes you stop 
and wonder about our giants of industry 
and their intentions. 

They want, apparently, financial re- 
ports filed by unions, but not by employ- 
ers, on their own antiunion activities, 
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They want, apparently, to forbid union 
leaders to receive bribes, but not to pre- 
vent employers from paying them. 

They insist, apparently, upon stricter 
ethical-practices codes for unions, but 
none for managen ent. 

- What they really want, we find out, is 
a labor-management bill that applies 
only to labor. 

Well, the reactionaries won, for the 
vote on the bill was 198 against and 190 
for. 

The Democrats voted 2½ to 1 for the 
bill. 

The Republicans voted over 3 to 1 
against the bill. 

Remember those results when you 
hear in this fall's election campaign that 
the Democratic-controlled Congress re- 
fused to pass labor reform legislation. 

Seventy percent of the Democrats were 
for it. 

Seventy-seven percent of the Repub- 
licans were against it. 

Pennsylvania Democrats voted 10 for, 
3 against. Republicans voted 4 for, 12 
against, 1 absent. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRACIE PFOST 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. PFOST. Mr. Speaker, as the first 
space age Congress in history, the session 
which has just ended had to face up to 
the dazzling world of tomorrow as well as 
to wrestle with the complex problems of 
today. It did an impressive job. Many 
people are comparing its productive 
record to that of the first 100 days of 
the Roosevelt administration. 

In this brief report to the people of 
the First Congressional District, I cannot 
relate all of the session’s accomplish- 
ments, I will try only to touch on the 
most significant. 

ALASKA—49TH STATE 

This added a new star to the 
fiag, and passed a billion-dollar science 
education bill—the first general educa- 
tion bill cleared in a century. 

It met a galloping recession head on 
with a program of increased public 
works, highway and emergency housing 
construction and unemployment benefits, 
and gave 12,000 social security annuitants 
and countless senior citizens on public 


assistance a few extra dollars with which, 


to meet the alltime high living costs. j 
DEFENSE 

A permanent space agency was 
whipped through to help move us into 
the area of interplanetary travel. The 
President was given almost all of the au- 
thority he requested to streamline the 
chain of command in our military organ- 
ization, and more dollars for missiles and 
military manpower than he asked for. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The small-business man got his best 
deal in a decade with liberalized loan 
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programs and tax relief. SBA loan au- 
thority was increased and interest rates 
lowered, and a measure establishing lo- 
cal small business investment companies 
was enacted. 

The food and drug law was strength- 
ened, and hospital construction and 
water pollution control programs ex- 
tended. 

Federal and postal employees won 10 
percent pay raises, and retired civil- 
service employees a 10 percent annuity 
boost. It was my privilege to chairman 
the House subcommittee which reported 
the retirement legislation. 

Veterans of World War I were given a 

Federal charter for their organization, 

veterans laws were codified, and pen- 

sions were increased for widows and 

Sapnish-American and other early wars. 
THE FARMER 


The most glaring omission was the 
lack of any constructive answer to the 
farm problem. The Congress cleared a 
bill to freeze farm price supports at their 
1957 levels in an effort to bolster farm 
income—but the President vetoed it. 
This veto cost Idaho wheat and dairy 
farmers millions of dollars. 

Secretary Benson opposed most of the 
bills introduced to give relief to any seg- 
ment of the farm population. There 
were 1 or 2 happy exceptions. My bill 
to prohibit the trading of onion futures 
on mercantile exchanges was not vetoed. 
It had the unanimous support of the 
Idaho onion industry. Onion farmers 
are now in a position to control their own 
product rather than having its control 
vested in the hands of unscrupulous 
manipulators on mercantile exchanges 
hundreds of miles away. 

Another exception was the passage by 
the Congress, and the acceptance by the 
White House, of the bill to extend the 
National Wool Act. T was one of the 
cosponsors of this legislation which had 
the wholehearted backing of Idaho sheep 
growers. a“ 8 

The Government's authority to sell 
farm surpluses abroad was extended, as 
was the special milk program in non- 
profit schools, nursery schools, child- 
care centers, settlement houses, and 
summer camps. These programs help 
nourish millions and relieve farm sur- 
pluses. 

RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 

This Congress provided for the Na- 
tion's first inventory of outdoor recrea- 
tion resources and needs. As chairman 
of the House Public Lands Subcommit- 
tee, I held hearings on legislation to 
establish the National Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, and 
upon its passage was appointed by the 
Speaker of the House as one of the Com- 
mission's members. 

Another important measure passed, of 
which I was a cosponsor, was the bill 
to prevent military land grabs on our 

public domain, 

A half-million dollars was appropri- 
ated for Bruce’s Eddy Dam studies, and 
$21,500 for a special project of mine— 
the preparation of a hydrographic map 
of Lake Coeur d’Alene by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 
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‘TRANSPORTATION 


The Nation’s railroads were given a 
lift with loans to finance new equip- 
ment, operating expenses, and other ob- 
ligations, and the Federal airport aid 
program was expanded. A single Fed- 
eral agency -was established to control 
both civilian and military planes, in an 
attempt to reduce fatal air collisions. 

MINING 


The loss of the minerals subsidy bill 
in the House was & body blow to our ail- 
ing lead-zine industry, and ended hope 
for an immediate revival of tungsten 
mining in Idaho, The bill was defeated 
in the closing days of the session by a 
scant 23 votes, It was an administra- 
tion-backed measure, but Republicans 
voted against it 2 to 1, while Democrats 
supported it 2 to 1. 

A bill to change the mining assessment 
date, jointly sponsored by Senator Frank 
Ciruncn and myself, passed and became 
law. It should help Idaho's small 
mining companies and individual claim- 
holders, 

* BIPARTISANSHIP 

There was little opportunity for this 
Congress to make any contributions to a 
lasting peace. The shadow of the crisis 
in the Middle East hung over us, with the 
almost constant worry that our inept 
foreign policy would involve us in seri- 
ous consequences. 

Despite these fears, this Congress was 
notably bipartisan in its major actions. 
Never has a divided government—an ad- 
ministration of one party and a Congress 
of another—worked so well. The Con- 
gress was responsive to the President's 
requests, and passed much of his pro- 
gram, but it took the initiative in its own 
hands when the President was not meet- 
ing the needs of the country. 

The demands upon the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress were great and its 
Members worked hard. I am proud of 
the fact that I have a 99-percent voting 
and attendance record—one that only a 
handful of other Members can equal. I 
Was present to vote on every rollcall on 
& bill, and to answer my name on prac- 
tically every quorum or attendance call. 


Congressman Thomas Gordon 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Very sorry to sce my valued fricnd and 
dur esteemed colleague, Congressman 

Omas Gonpon, leaving the Congress. 
His public career has been marked with 
Breat devotion to duty. Able and dili- 
zent in his work, genuinely interested in 
Serving the people faithfully, efficiently, 
and well, Congressman Gondor has been 
an extremely valuable Member of the 
House, During his incumbency as chair- 
man of our great Foreign Affairs Com- 
Mittee, he has made notable contribu- 
Hons of which we are all very well aware. 
Us constituency and the Nation—yes, 
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sand the free world—are thankful to him 
for his conscientious efforts and construc- 
tive accomplishments. 

Tom Gorpon is a man of amiable per- 
sonal traits and no one who ever knew 
him could fail to be impressed by his 
quiet modesty and sincere humility, He 
has made a great record here in the 
House that will have a deep and lasting 
impression on our membership, and I 
know that I speak for the entire House 
when I commend and congratulate him 
upon his many years of unselfish service. 

In his voluntary retirement, I wish 
for him and his family all the blessings 
of good health, success; and happiness, 
and I hope he will return to Washington 
frequently to visit with us. 


Accomplishments of the 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
my statement relative to the accomplish- 
ments of the 85th Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It is a great regret to me that, due to 
unavoidable circumstances, I was not pres- 
ent during the closing hours of the 85th 
Congress and, therefore, did not have the 
opportunity to participate in any closing 
remarks. I want to add my word to the 
expressions of many others of my colleagues 
praising our leadership during this session 
of the Congress. Senator JOHNSON of Texans, 
as majority leader, and our own Senator 
EXOWLAND, as minority leader, both did out- 
standing jobs in coordinating our programs 
and working together in their leadership to 
carry out the main objectives of the Presi- 
Gent's program. Both exhibited real states- 
manship and the kind of leadership that 
this great body needs and benefits from. 

The 85th Congress, in my Judgment, will go 
down as an outstanding, positive Congress of 
real accomplishments. In large measure, its 
greatest accomplishments resulted from a 
spirit of bipartisan cooperation. In the Sen- 
ate, as I stated above, both Majority Leader 


JOHNSON and Minority Leader KNOWLAND 


worked tirclessly to achieve this record of 
effective bipartisanship, which realized most 
of the legislative goals set forth by President 
Eisenhower as critical for national security 
and world peace. 

The 85th Congress, particularly its 2d ses- 
sion, met under the heavy pressure of crisis: 
The Communtst strategy for world conquest 
had developed a total cold war—a full-scale 
Offensive in the political, economic, and cul- 
tural spheres, Involying the total commit- 
ment of science and technology, education, 
industry, and all the vast resources at the 
command of its totalitarian system. 


In the face of this challenge Congress pro- 


vided the machinery to meet our immediate 


security necds. Much must still be done, 
however, If we are to meet the greater chal- 
lenge which lies in the years ahead. We 
must not only meet the Russian threat, we 
must counter it, and we must lay the ground- 
work for lasting world peace. 

I have no intention of reviewing the legis- 
lative history of the past session at this time. 
Senators JoHNsON and KNOWLAND have al- 
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ready done this with clarity and in great de- 
tail in their majority and minority reports on 
the 85th Congress. Ishall only attempt here 
to list some of the most important accom- 
plishments and failures from my own view- 
point as a member of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, both of which were 
closely concerned with much of the import- 
ant legislation to come before this Congress. 
I 

In the field of foreign relations and na- 
tlonal defense, I would note particularly: 

(a) The passage of the Mutual Security 
Authorization Act which conformed closely 
to the President’s recommendations. It was 
unfortunate that at the last moment the 
appropriation for this operation was severely 
cut, but this matter can be remedied if nec- 
essary in the early part of the 85th Congress. 
~ (b) Reciprocal trade. Congress headed 
of an attempt to destroy this policy and 
passed an unprecedented 4-year extension 
of the Trade Agreements Act, In the legis- 
lation care was taken to protect the Ameri- 
can economy and our domestic industries by 
a further development of the peril-point 
principle and an ultimate participation by 
the Congress in case of dangerous warning 
signals by the Tariff Commission. 

(c) Defense reo tion. A sound law 
in line with the President's recommendations 
established the Secretary of Defense as the 
real operational head of the Pentagon and 
streamlined his command structure to pre- 
vent overlaps and conflicts. 

(d) A promising science and education bill 
aimed to strengthen our educational system 
in the Interest of national security was en- 
acted, This was the firet Federal education 
bill that has beén passed by the Congress for 
many years. The fundamental responsibili- 
ties of the States to determine their educa- 
tional policies is strongly emphasized. It 
provides for student lonns and equipment in 
the schools, especially for the development 
of scientific research. A companion bill in- 
creases the budget for the National Science 
Foundation for research. 

(e) The Middle East resolution. Under 
the dynamic leadership of the President and 
Secretary Dulles early in the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress, the Congress adopted a 
joint resolution to promote peace and sta- 
bility in the Middle East. This has come to 
be known as the Middle East Resolution, In 
effect, it supports the independence of the 
Middle East and authorizes the President to 
undertake in the general area military as- 
sistance programs with any nation or group 
of nations desiring such assistance. It pro- 
vides further “if the President determines 
the necessity thereof, the United States is 
prepared to use armed forces to assist any 
such nation or group of such nations re- 
questing arsistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international 
communism,” 

(f) Space agency. The C neted 
rapidly on the President's request to create 
a strong space agency in charge of space ex- 
ploration. 


m 


On the domestic front, 

(a) Farm policy. After prolonged and 
continued debate throughout the session a 
new farm law wns passed which cut down the 
existing incentives to produce surpluses, 
This was a real victory for the adminietra- 
tion, and especially for Secretary Benson's 
policies. 

(b) This Congress established two out- 
standing landmarks. For the first time since 
the Civil War it was possible to pass a civil- 
rights bill with the full cooperation of both 
sides of the aisle. This bill insures the most 
basic of all civil rights. It protects the right 
to yote to all our citizens in all our Statcs 
without regard to race, creed, or color. 

The other outstanding event was the 
granting of statehood to Alaska, which added 
another State to the Union for the first time 
since 1912. I regret the failure of the 
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Democratic lendership to recognize Hawaii's 
equally deserving case for statehood. I hope 
this omission will be speedily corrected by 
the 80th Congress, 

(c) It should be noted that the Congress 
established another landmark by passing one 
of the primary goals of the Second Hoover 
Commission revising the budgeting and ac- 
counting system and providing for greater 
congressional control over expenditures. 

It is to be regretted that no other recom- 
mendations of the Hoover Commission re- 
quiring legislative action were passed in this 
Congress and here again we have need in the 
86th Congress to consider again the remain- 
ing recommendations, 

A disappointing failure of this Congress 
was lts refusal to enact a labor reform bill, 
although some small progress was made in 
the specific problem of employee pension 
and welfare funds. The truly pressing and 
challenging problems of racketeering, abuses 
of union Officials, and perversion of demo- 
cratic procedures remain untouched. 

In light of the widespread public indigna- 
tion over the disclosures of the McClellan 
Committee; its legislative recommendations; 
the President's 1958 program of labor reform 
and the extensive hearings by the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, it is incredible that this 
Congress failed to pass appropriate legisla- 
tion. We must have legislation to protect 
the basic rights and interests of union mem- 
bers from the corrupt labor leaders whose 
activities have case a shadow over the in- 
tegrity of all organized labor. This is a 
matter of great concern to all our people and 
to allow this clearly recognized moral prob- 
lem to remain without remedy is a reflection 
on our democratic processes, In my judg- 
ment, adequate and. prompt labor reform 
legislation should be given top priority when 
the 86th Congress convenes. 

In conclusion, as this is my last year in 
the United States Senate, and as I look 
back over the 14 wonderful years of my 
participation here, there are certain deep 
convictions that stand out. My experience 
tells me that the real approach to human 
understanding between individuals in our 
country generally and in our relations with 
the other countries of the world, must be 
bulit upon the fundamentals of our Chris- 
tian faith. The greatest Teacher of all time 
2,000 years ago dramatized the sacredness of 
the individual and the significance of what 
we mean by neighbor.“ 

The freedom of the Individual human 
being is a great challenge in the world today. 
‘The previous pattern of history has been one 
of external controls of the strong over the 
weak, but throughout history. we find that 
the continual quest of man has been to be 
free from these external controls. The big 
world issue then is between communistic, 
atheistic totalitarianism which suppresses 
the individual and freedom of the individual 
under the guidance of God. 

Our forefathers brought this concept to 
the new world. 

We are challenged to preserve this precious 
heritage and to demonstrate its eternal truth 
if we are to find tasting peace among all 
nations, 


Waterfowl “Cafe” Crop Protectors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- or 
HON. HARLAN HAGEN 
— OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, in order to 


emphasize the importance of game man- 
agement and game refuge areas, I am 
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submitting for inclusion in the RECORD 
an article from the Hanford Sentinel, 
which is a reprint of an article which 
appeared in the February issue of a 
magazine, Outdoor Californian. This 
article summarizes some aspects of the 
migratory waterfowl situation in Cali- 
fornia’ and points up the necessity for 
the game refuge areas which are in the 
process of being established in my con- 
gressional district. 

The article follows: 

WATERFOWL “Care” Crop PROTECTORS 

“Manage waterfowl? Protect ranchers’ 
grain by inviting more ducks into the area? 
Why. those guys in the fish and game de- 
partment must be off their rockers.” 

Years ago that unflattering opinion was 
shared by many farmers In the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin Valleys, who prophesied 
their own financial ruin if department of 
fish and game plans were carried out. 
Court action was taken in an attempt to 
block the whole scheme. 

Since then, however, times and opinions 
have changed and California's waterfowl- 
management areas have proved their worth. 

You'd have a hard time now finding a 
farmer who doesn't realize what. an asset 
these State-controlled ponds and marshes are 
when the great annual migration of water- 
fowl starts bringing hundreds of thousands 
ot ducks and geese down the Pacific fyway. 

It used to be that a farmer might find 
his rice, barley, or wheat fields cleaned out 
almost overnight when a hungry flock sud- 


denly descended for a feeding stop. Now 


depredationsa are fewer and less damaging, 
thanks to the greater attractions provided 
by the waterfowl-management_areas, 

These lure the birds away from surround- 
ing ranchiands and, in effect, serve at mass 
"cafeterias" the “menus” of specially raised 
grains and aquatic plants being carefully 
planned to tempt ducks and geese. The 
WMA's serve other important purposes, too, 
as will be explained later, 

GRAY LODGE DEVELOPMENT 

Gray Lodge is a good example of these large 
refuges in California's great Central Valley. 
In 1931 the first 2.541 acres were purchased 
against considerable opposition at the time. 
It was not until 1952-55 that more parcels 
were added, bringing the total acreage to 
6,735. The ‘wildlife conservation board re- 
cently allocated $335,269 for full development 
of Gray Lodge over a 3-year period. 

This will bring 3,724 more acres into pro- 
duction as a refuge and feeding area for 
waterfowl, since the original tract had been 
developed to-its full potential, but funds had 
been lacking to develop the land acquired 
later. 


BIRDS BY THE THOUSANDS 


Gray Lodge, a few miles northwest of Live 
Oak, Sutter County, each year plays host to 
thousands of mallards, pintails, widgeon, 
teal, snow gees¢, Canadian honkers, and 
many other species. 

This area, like the others operated by the 
department, serves several purposes; as a 
feeding ond resting area to prevent possible 
damage to nearby agricultural crops, as a 
refuge to provide a sanctuary during hunting 
season, as a nesting area, and as a public 
shooting ground for licensed hunters under 
controlled conditions. 


Each purpose has its origin in a definite 
need of the farmers, of the unattached 
sportsman who finds membership in duck 
clubs too expensive, or the need of the water- 
fowl themselves in the face of ever-increas- 
ing pressure from civilization. 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 


The areas were acquired from time to time 
by the State with funds provided by the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act, the Wildlife Conserva- 
tion Board, and with funds from the sale of 
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hunting Mcenses. In addition, the Federal 
Government has management areas in the 
Lea Act; these lands also may be opened to 
hunting by the public under control of the 
California Department of Fish and Game. 

What and where are these State-managed 
areas? : 

1. Honey Lake, at the northern edge of 
Honey Lake, Lassen County, via United States 
Highway No. 305; 3,000 acres open to hunting 
with a dally shooter capacity of 150. 

2 Grizzly Island, Solano County, reached 
by ferry through Fairfleld or Rio Vista on 
State Highway No. 12; 5,000 acres open to 
hunting with a dally capacity of 500 hunters. 

3. Gray Lodge, about 8 miles southwest of 
Gridley, Butte County, or 10 miles northwest 
of Live Oak, Sutter County; 3,000 acres open 
to hunting with daily shooter capacity of 
100. 

4. Los Banos, 4 miles northeast of the town 
of Los Banos, Merced County; 1,530 acres 
open to hunting and a dally shooter capacity 
of £0. 

5. Mendota, 2 miles south of Mendota near 
Whites Bridge; 7.500 acres open to hunting 
with dally capacity of 200 hunters afoot plus 
50 in boats. 

HUNTING IN SOUTHLAND 


6. Imperial, along the south ehd of Salton 
Sea, Imperial County; 2,000 acres open to 
hunting but capacity varies according to 
season, 

7. San Luls wasteway (U. S. Bureau of 
Reclamation lands), near Volta, Merced 
County; 1,600 acres open to hunting with a 
daily capacity of 100. 

8. Napa Marshes waterfowl area (Leslie 
Salt Co. lands), west of the Napa River about 
1 mile northwest of Vallejo; accessible only 
by boat; 5,000 acres open to hunting, no 
limit. 

Federal areas include the following: 

1. Merced National Wildlife Refuge, 16 
miles southwest of Merced; 1,300 acres open 
to hunting with a daily capacity of 80. 

2. Colusa National Wildlife Refuge, 5 miles 
east of Williams; 1,100 acres open with 
capacity of 80 hunters per day. 

8. Sutter National Wildlife Refuge, 12 
miles southwest of Yuba City; 1,500 acres 
open for 100 hunters daily. 

4. Tule Lake and Lower Klamath National 
Wildlife Refuges, Modoc and Siskiyou Coun- 
ties; total acreage open, 17,000. Details 
obtainable at the Tule Lake Refuge head- 
quarters, 7 miles west of the town of Tule- 
Inke. 

‘These areas add up to a sizable chunk of 
land in California for protecting farmers, 
giving sport to hunters and maintaining the 
waterfowl populntions from year to year. 
They can do an even better job in the future, 
for not all the areas have been fully de- 
veloped. 

REQUIRE MANY FACILITIES 


It's a slow process to obtain enough water 
on a firm, continuing basis, to put in drain- 
age facilities, build levees and ponds, con- 
struct service roads, control undesirable 
weeds, raise preferred grains and grasses to 
maturity, install wells and pumps, build | 
residences to house management area per- 
sonnel, erect equipment shéds and grain 
storage bins—all the work that goes into 
developing a waterfowl management area 
to its maximum usefulness. 

Around each management area ranchers 
and other local interests serve as advisers 
to the department. They help to make the 
decision, for instance, on when to open the 
grounds to hunting. That depends mostly 
on the progress of the harvest and varies 
from year to year. 

SOMETIMES DELAY HUNTING 

If more than half the rice or barley or 
other crop already is harvested, then hunters 
usually are permitted to use the waterfowl 
management areas; if not, they have to wait. 
That policy has helped to convince the 
farmers that the development is trying to 
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help them by providing an attractive place 
for the ducks to seek out and by keeping 
the birds there as much as possible to mini- 
mize damage to agriculture. 

A few weeks ago a group of some 50 San 
Joaquin Valley ricegrowers, duck club oper- 
ators, sportsmen and State and Federal soil 
and water specialists and fish and game 
men inspected 4 waterfowl management 
areas. They saw how the Los Vanos, 
Mendota, San Luis and the Brito pumping 
station ground areas were operiited and were 
told what the management programs are 

accomplishing, 

Without these areas, the unattached 
hunter would have less and less land on 
which to hunt and many a farmer would 
be eaten out of house and home by the! 
migratory birds, 


- Hon, Martin Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend my colleague from Texas on 
his timely and truthful remarks concern- 
ing our fellow Texan, Hon. MARTIN DIES. 

When I came to Congress in 1938, 
Representative Marrin DIES was work- 
ing very diligently as the first chairman 
and originator of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee—known as the 
Dies committee—in which capacity he 
was undertaking to expose those whose 
Purpose it was to destroy our country 
from within. He had been fighting, was 
then, and has continued to fight subver- 
Sive influences in our country, irrespec- 
tive of the front used. I am glad to say 
I always supported wholeheartedly the 
Dies committee. No one can question the 
Value and importance of the work and 
efforts of Representative MARTIN DIES, 
His great ability, his keen insight and 
alertness, and his devotion to democracy, 
its institutions, and his country account 
for a splendid job of work that has 
greatly benefited America up to this day 
and will continue to benefit our country 
in the many decades to come. 

Like his distinguished father, Hon. 
Martin Dies, the first member of the 
Dies family to serve in Congress, MARTIN, 
with whom we are serving, has had the 
Courage of his convictions. He is una- 
fraid. He does not run from the unpop- 
ular side or from a position on an im- 
Portant issue that demands personal 
Sacrifice. 

Martin, as we affectionately refer to 
him, has not been privileged to be with 
us in recent weeks as Representative 
Downy indicated. His oldest son, Mar- 
tin, Jr., was quite seriously injured in 
an automobile accident. For a long pe- 
riod of time it was a question as to 
Whether he would live. The membership 
of the House and the many friends of 
the Dies family throughout Texas and 
the Nation are pleased that Martin, Jr., 
is making progress in recovering from 
his injuries, 
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The name Dies will never be dimmed 
in Congress, in Texas, or our Nation, but 
will live on as the name of a family that 
faced fearlessly all the issues that came 
before this Congress in some of the most 
critical periods of our Nation's history. 

I know it is the hope of us all that God 
will bless and prosper most abundantly 
Mr, his- wife, and the Dies family 
throughout their lives. 


A Positive Approach to Education Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the problems which has most concerned 
me during the past 2 years has been that 
of educating our youngsters. I have been 
as concerned with this problem as any 
other since coming to Congress. The 
Nation's legislative bodies have been 
more concerned than usual with the 
problems and issues involved; but I do 
not feel that we have taken the primary 
effective or constructive steps. Instead, 
we skirted around the edge of the prob- 
lem and then, at the last moment, re- 
sorted to the old standby, a billion-dollar 
spending proposition. This seems to be 
the only solution Congress is willing to 
take and, of course, it is generally under 
the label of national defense. 

Meanwhile, the problem remains, We 
have done very little to solve it as the 
tradition of our free educational system 
would deem feasible. 

As I see the problem, Mr. Speaker, it 
is twofold. One aspect concerns the ele- 
mentary and secondary school systems 
with emphasis upon the teaching of the 
younger folks. The other phase involves 
the development and encouragement of 
colleges and universities. 

Although as a Nation we have more ca- 
pable teachers than any other nation in 
the world, there is still a growing need 
for more and more qualified young men 
and women to teach in the elementary 
and secondary school systems of the 
country. The growth of the population 
has put new burdens on the teachers al- 
ready in the profession and has demon- 
strated fully the need for more teachers. 
In view of these facts not enough young 
men and women are entering the profes- 
sion. 

If there is any single thing we as a 
Congress could do to help this situation 
with an incentive rather than subsidy 
approach, it should be attempted. It 
would appear to me pointless for the 
Federal Government to finance school 
buildings if there are not enough quali- 
fied persons to stand before the black- 
boards in them. 

Teachers are unique in many ways. 
First, the commodity with which they 
deal is the changing world about them. 
It is their job to mold young minds, to 
keep them abreast of the moving world 
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in which ideas and precepts vary almost 
from day today. For this reason, teach- 
ers must themselves return constantly 
to the well of knowledge to replenish 
themselves, to reeducate themselves, and 
to fill out their knowledge to pass on to 
the young. i 

This same thing holds, at least in a 
degree, true for doctors and dentists as 
well. They, too, must attend special 
clinics and classes. But there is one ma- 
jor difference between the medical pro- 
fession and teaching. Whereas doctors 


-can write off the expenses of attending 


these special courses from their income 
taxes, teachers could not. It was not, in 
fact, until the spring of this year, and 
then only after considerable prodding on 
the part of myself and a group of other 
Congressmen and Senators, that the 
problem was really given adequate con- 
sideration. 

When the problem was brought to my 
attention, I introduced H. R. 10900 to 
change this very unfair situation and 
give teachers the same footing in law 
as other professions enjoy. Although 
there has been no action taken on my 
bill, the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue took cognizance of the problem after 
a good deal of congressional pressure had 
been brought to bear. He issued a new 
ruling in which he granted teachers the 
same rights as other professions. How- 
ever, I must point out here that this is 
only a ruling; that it can and possibly 
will be changed at the whim of this Com- 
missioner or of some future holder of the 
position. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I must urge 


-that Congress take action to give this 


Commissioner’s ruling the legal force it 
vous have gained under my bill, H. R. 
0900. 

In another area, too, I feel we should 
have taken positive action to attract 
young men to the teaching profession. 
I feel it would be a good drawing card if 
there were some special attraction about 
teaching. To this end, I introduced 
H. R. 9643 which would have provided 
teachers and those in college whose 
course of study would lead to the teach- 
ing profession, draft exempt status. 

Combined, I think these bills would do 
much to draw more and better qualified 
young people into the teaching profes- 
sion which so obviously needs new and 
good material. The need for better sal- 
aries is vitally important, though not a 
problem with which the Federal Govern- 
ment can deal. 

COLLEGE FINANCING 


The problem facing higher education, 
also, can be termed a two-phase one. 
One phase involves financing the schools 
themselves, the other the financing of a 
child's education by his or her parents. 
I have sponsored one major bill in this 
field and have repeatedly made sugges- 
tions concerning the other phase. 

Tojhelp parents in their struggle to 
give their children an adequate educa- 
tiona] background, I introduced H. R. 
7566, which would permit the parents to 
deduct for income tax purposes all money 
spent educating their youngsters, 

But tuition, as you know, cannot pos- 
sibly pay the entire bill for educating a 
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youth. Tuition alone doesn’t even pay 
current expenses, much less provide ade- 
quate revenue for buildings and grounds 
at most schools. As a nation, therefore, 
we must concentrate on this phase of the 
development of our colleges and uni- 
versities, 

The best method I know of for doing 
this, for providing the kind of endow- 
ment necessary to maintain our privately 
financed colleges, and to help support 
our State universities, is through private 
grants from individuals or business firms. 

I have repeatedly suggested that, in- 
stead of dipping into the Federal Treas- 
ury for the funds, we ought to take an 
enlightened stand and permit the private 
individuals and firms who are so inclined 
to do the financing. This could be aided 
through increasing the amount deduct- 
ible by the individuals or firms from their 
income taxes. 

This method would, I am sure, provide 
a much more rounded education for our 
young people. It would provide a much 
broader base for their future to be built 
upon. Furthermore, it would keep the 
educational system and our institutions 
of higher learning free from the meddle- 
tome controls of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

All of these steps, Mr. Speaker, singly 
or in combination, provide a sound, basic 
approach to educational problems facing 
the country today. They are not spec- 
tacular; but I think it is time we aban- 
doned the spectacular for the sound, 
Sane approach to this vital problm. 

Let us discard the idea that we are go- 
ing to solve our difficulties in the field of 
education by the dictates of burea crats 
in Washington—or by pumping billions 
into Federal aid programs constantly 
sought by self-preserving pressure groups 
and their lobbyists. 


Congressman Leonard Farbstein’s Report 
to His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


J OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker; I. 
herewith record to my constituency in- 


the 19th Congressional District of New 
York the activities of the 85th Congress, 
highlighting the important measures 
that I feel are of interest to the voters of 
that district. 

I think it can be fairly stated that if 
the members of the President's own 
party had shown the degree of states- 
manship exhibited by the Democrats, 
the record of the 85th Congress would 
have been very much better. In my 
opinion, the President was supported by 
as many Democrats as he was by mem- 
bers of his own party—and sometimes 
by more. I shall make this more evi- 
dent in discussing some of the items of 
legislation which were affected by the 
lack of Republican votes. In numerous 
instances, a coalition between the Re- 
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publicans and the southern Democrats 
effectively blocked liberal legislation 
which I feel should have been passed in 
the interest of all the people. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I found that politics played 
a very small part in the deliberations 
of the committee. The attitude was 
generally taken by both Republicans and 
Democrats that politics ends at the 
water’s edge, Partisanship, therefore, 
cannot be blamed for the deplorable con- 
dition of our country’s foreign policy. 
Call it what you will—war of nerves, 
cold war, hot war—whatever the con- 
flict, our policy is a mess. The pity is 
that in these perilous times strong 
leadership is lacking. It is the brink- 
manship policy of the State Departmént, 
which is no genuine policy at all, that 
has left this country in its present 
unenviable position. 

At the time of the Suez crisis, we 
teamed up with our sworn Communist 
enemy, Soviet Russia, against our 
strongest friends, England, France, and 
Israel. When we had the opportunity 
of seeing Colonel Nasser, Egypt's two-bit 
Hitler, disposed of once and for all, 
thereby removing our greatest imme- 
diate danger in an area of vital interest 
to the Western World, we lost our nerve. 
History will charge the administration 
with one of the gravest blunders of our 


time for insisting that England, France, “several weeks have cheerfully announced 


and Israel be denied the right to clean 
up the situation in Egypt after Nasser 
had seized the Suez Canal. 

The Iraqi revolt was a serious blow 
to the West. The Baghdad Pact, our 
northern tier defense system around 
Russia, has been torn open. Iraq has 
ceased to be part of the Western alli- 
ance and moved closer to the camp of 
Nasser and the Pan-Arab pro-Soviet 
movement. 

Just as it was impossible to do busi- 
ness with Hitler, so today is it impossible 
to come to terms with Nasser. The Pan- 
Arab movement is headed for Moscow 
whence it takes guidance. It agitates 
against free enterprise, democracy, toler- 
ance, freedom of speech, and so forth. 
In all such matters it admires the Com- 
munist Russian model, the guided type 
of politics and economics. Nasser can- 
not accept any terms which would secure 
the West's positions in the Middle East 
because he plays the Kremlin’s game. 
He has won popular support by driving 
the West from its former positions. He 
cannot now let the West return: 

By the complacent attitude of the ad- 
ministration, we lost Iraq to the West. 
Had we moved into Lebanon sooner, Iraq 
might have been saved and Jordan would 
not be in such mortal danger. A 10- 
kopek bullet can snuff out the life of 
King Hussein, with the disintegration of 
Jordan as the immediate result, and the 
loss of the entire Middle East to the 
Nasser-Moscow axis as the next conse- 
quence. Even now, no one can say how 
long the British will remain in Jordan. 

President Eisenhower’s statement at 
the meeting of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations was a good one. But 
there was much that he omitted. The 
Israeli-Arab conflict was not mentioned, 
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vet there is no doubt that without the 
help of the big powers it will be impos- 
sible to bring the Arabs to the table with 
Israel for talks leading to a settlement 
and peace, 

Israel is by far the most advanced 
nation in the Mideast. It is the only 
democracy in that region. It serves also 
as the advance guard of democracy 
among the new nations of Africa and an 
example of how freedom works. In many 
of these countries, Israel missions have 
been able to establish working relations 
far ahead of the agents of communism. 
Israel looks to us for friendship and help 
because, like us, it is fighting the battle 
of democracy against totalitarianism, In 
the present crisis it has been our strong- 
est friend, but we have not treated Israel 
as an ally. 

Here at home, Government releases 
cannot hide the fact that unemployment 
and the economic recession are continu- 
ing and may be getting worse than they 
were at the beginning of the year. Slight 
seasonal increases in employment and 
production during May and June and the 
movement in the stock market have been 
paraded by the Republican administra- 
tion as an indication that the bottom 
of the recession has been reached and the 
upturn has begun. Actually, about all 
that has been going up are consumer 
prices, 7 

Government news bureaus in the past 


declines in the number of eligibles draw- 
ing unemployment compensation. Actu- 
ally, however, the fact is carefully con- 
cealed that much of the drop is either 
seasonal or due to workers having ex- 
hausted their benefits. Everyone knows 
that the cost of living has increased 
steadily over the last 22 months, and is 
still going up. The overall increase since 
1952 is 8.9 percent, 

Rents are up 16 percent and food is 
sky high. Increases to the average con- 
sumer such as these mean even greater 
hardships than can be calculated in 
terms of the average increase, as large 
as it is. Persons living on fixed in- 
comes—older persons living on pensions, 
for example—cannot possibly afford a 
21-percent increase in the cost of medical 
care. 

I might say the effects of the recession 
will be felt for many years by United 
States taxpayers. 

We tried to pass a school-construction 
bill to overcome the lack of adequate 
school buildings throughout the country. 
Northern Democrats not only voted for a 
liberal Federal law aiding education, but 
they offered the President’s own measure 
as the Democratic bill in order that a 
bill be passed. Unfortunately, the bill 
was voted down. The southern Demo- 
crats said their basis for rejecting it 
was the Powell amendment, which would 
give Federal funds only to States oppos- 
ing racialsegregation. But the big ques- 
tion is, Why did the Republicans vote 
against it? 

What the future holds I am unable to 
say at this moment. Yet not only I, but 
all the northern Democrats, will vote for 
3 bill which would grant aid to educa- . 

on. 
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We tried, but we were unable to get 
a school- construction bill out of commit- 
tee. The only bill that was presented to 
us for a vote was the defense education 
bill. This was to help young men and 
women who sought to continue their edu- 
cation in fields of science. They will get 
aid, however, only in the form of loans, 
The provision of the bill making scholar- 
ships available was stricken out by a 
western Republican Congressman. 

Despite the administration's fanfare in 
launching its billion-dollar space-age 
science-education program, the true in- 
tentions of the administration became 
clear when the proposed expenditures 
for education appeared in the fiscal year 
1959 budget. Expenditures for overall 
education in fiscal year 1959 are $172 
million less than the proposed expendi- 
tures for education last year in the fiscal 
year 1958 budget. 

It is axiomatic in warfare that when 
an attack has reached such proportions 
that it cannot be avoided, you reply with 
an attack of your own. This is what the 
administration is doing in the Sherman 
Adams affair. Now we find that Mr. 
Sherman Adams is being called a victim 
of a campaign of political persecution of 
unexampled viciousness. So speaks the 
Republican high command. 

Vice President Nirxon—‘“I challenge 
anyone in America to name one instance 
of unpunished corruption in this admin- 
istration. President Eisenhower has 
given orders that where corruption rears 
its head it must be dealt with ruth- 
N Nebr., September 20, 

954, 

How can one have confidence in this 
administration when the Chief Execu- 
tive, in his state of the Union message, 
Says that the most powerful deterrent to 

“War today lies in the retaliatory power of 
Our Strategic Air Command and yet we 
find that the fiscal 19£9 budget contains 
no additional funds for purchasing or 
Stepping up procurement of airplanes. 

gnizing our unpreparedness gives 
Mr. Khrushche: the boldness to speak in 
the threatening manner that he does. 

In the field of research the President 
Stated that he was asking for sizable in- 
Creases in basic-research funds—actually 
the administration substantially reduced 
funds proposed by the National Science 
Foundation for basic research and re- 
Search facilities. 

When General Eisenhower came into 
Office 5 years ago, he drastically reduced 
the military budget, cutting $5 billion 
from the Air Force alone. Some of the 
Most severe reductions, percentagewise, 
Were in the funds for research and devel- 
opment. The nation that economizes on 
Tescarch is like the homeowner who 

ps on repairs to the foundation of 

his house and saves money by not fixing 

the roof. There is no graver indictment 

of President Eisenhower's stewardship 

that he has practiced these peril- 
point economies. 

To aid our senior citizens and special 
Eroups of aged widows to keep their 
heads above water in the floodtide of 


ing prices, I appeared before the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means and urged 
at social-security benefits be increased. 
the average benefit of a retired 
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single person on social security is only 
about $64 a month, it is clear that some 
adjustment must be made if mere sub- 
sistence is to be preserved. Since this 
was written the social-security bill was 
passed liberalizing payments. 

I pleaded for governmental action to 
help solve the perplexing problem of the 
older worker. It appears that age 45 
marks the point of no return for those 
who are unemployed. Something should 
be done, and I urged the adoption of 
legislation similar to that adopted in New 
York outlawing discriminatio1. of age in 
employment. A White House conference 
on the problems of the aging will be held 
in 1961 before committees of Congress 
under a bill just passed. 

I requested other benefits that space 
prevents me from detailing at this time. 

I signed a letter together with many 
other Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives notifying the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee that I would not 
vote for the commodities farm bill un- 
less there was restored to the bill the 
provision requiring food stamps for those 
people who are on relief. Unfortunately, 
here again southern Democrats teamed 
up with the Republicans to defeat the 
food-stamp plan. I voted for its pas- 
sage 

On the Defense Department reorgani- 
zation bill, I voted for the amendments 
requiring the streamlining of the Defense 
Department so that the Secretary of De- 
fense would be given authority to con- 
solidate and reorganize the various serv- 
ices without first obtaining the consent 
of the various service Secretaries; 
namely, the Secretary of the Army, the 
Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. I thought that in times 
as perilous as these, when new weapons 
are being created constantly, the author+ 
ity that the Secretary of Defense believes 
is required should be given him. I voted 
for the bill in its final form, which called 
for reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment. I believe that the amend- 
ments streamlining the Department, if 
passed, would have made the bill a bet- 
ter one. 

I voted for the reciprocal-trade bill 
because I felt, and still feel, that you 
cannot sell without buying. The Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, in my opinion, 
brought on the depression. We built a 
high protective tariff wall, making it im- 
possible for our friends in foreign coun- 
tries to sell us their merchandise. This 
caused a depression in those lands which 
eventually reached us, causing the great- 
est depression in our history. The reces- 
sion in this country, at the time of this 
writing, is making it difficult for our 
South American neighbors to sell us their 
raw materials, the prices of which have 
fallen. Their economy has been hurt; 
and I venture to say that the treatment 
given Vice President Nrxon was as much 
due to our economic policies toward 
South America as to Communist incite- 
ment. I believe the treatment of the 
Vice President was caused by dissatisfac- 
tion over our inability to purchase coffee, 
metals, beef, and other products of those 
countries. 

I voted for the mutual-security bill be- 
cause I felt that unless we aid the under- 
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developed countries in the world with 
grants and loans through the newly cre- 
ated Development Loan Fund, we would 
make it very difficult for those allies who 
think the way we do and who oppose 
communism the same way we do to main 
tain their situation. Korea cannot pos- 
sibly oppose the Communists of the north 
and maintain an army unless we help 
her. Vietnam, a new country, similarly 
could not exist without our aid. For- 
mosa cannot remain our outpost in the 
Pacific against the Communist Chinese 
unless we aid it with both military and 
economic aid. Just as we helped the 
various countries of Europe and Asia 
with the Marshall plan, when each one 
of them would have gone Communist, 
so we must aid the newly created Asian- 
African countries. The North Atlantic 
Treaty nations and other countries to 
whom we are bound by treaties must be 
aided if they are to stand up to the Com- 
munists militarily in Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. Communist Russia today is giy- 
ing aid to those countries who they feel 
they can win away from the West both 
militarily and economically. 

The McCarran-Walter Immigration 
Act, with its shocking inequities, still 
remains on our statute books despite all 
attempts to rewrite the law to make it 
conform with American ideals and prin- 
ciples and our professed desire to help 
the oppressed peoples of the world, who 
look to us for shelter. 

The immigration bill passed last year 
is a mere drop in the bucket; it does not 
touch the glaring hardships and unfair 
provisions in existing law. Chief of the 
inequities is the national origins quota 
system using the 1920 population census 
as a basis for setting quotas. This pro- 
vision was deliberately intended to dis- 
criminate among aliens on the basis of 
race and nationality. It failed to end 
present discrimination against natural- 
ized citizens. 

The inequitable McCarran-Walter Act 
must be amended, and undoubtedly will 
be amended, so that in due time it will 
become a law that befits the stature of 
this country, long a haven of refuge. 

I voted for Alaskan statehood, It is 
high time that we do what we can to 
aid those of our Territories which seek 
to be recognized. 

The housing bill came up for a vote 
at the tail end of the session and a com- 
bination of southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans voted it down. Inasmuch as 
last year’s housing bill contained a 2- 
year guaranty by the Government of 
loans for builders, it may well be that 
big money Republicans felt no need for 
a bill this year to aid public housing and 
urban redevelopment. However, this is 
the first time in 10 years that an omnibus 
housing bill failed to pass. The de- 
feated bill opposed as inflationary by the 
administration and by Republican 
House leaders, would have provided a 
$400 million 1-year program for slum 
clearance and urban renewal” said the 
New York Times of August 19, 1958. I 
voted for the housing bill as did all the 
other New York Democrats. } 

The House defeated the Kennedy- 
Ives labor reform bill despite AFL-CIO 
backing. I have no doubt that a labor 
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reform bill will pass at the next Congress, 
The Kennedy-Ives bill came to the House 
Labor Committee for consideration at the 
end of June. It was the contention of 
those who voted against the bill that 
insufficient time for its proper considera- 
tion was permitted. However, I voted 
for the bill on the recommendation of 
the AFL-CIO believing that something 
is better than nothing, and that any 
corrections and amendments could be 
passed next year. 

In my voting record and in all my 
activities as a Member of the 85th Con- 
gress, I have tried to refiect the wishes 
of my constituency to the best of my 
ability. I hope I have succeeded. 


Testimony of the Honorable John D. 
Dingell, of Michigan, on Behalf of Fur- 
ther Civil Rizkts Legislation Before the 
Honse Judiciary Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7, 1958, I testified before the House Judi- 
ciary Subcommittee No. 5 urging enact- 
ment of additional civil rights legislation. 

Iam proud of H. R. 6127, the first civil 
rights bill passed by any Congress in over 
8 long decades. I was a sponsor of that 
legislation and took an active and vig- 
orous part in the coonerative effort which 
began in the 84th Congress and which 
culminated in its enactment into law 
during this 85th Congress. 

The one premise which is the very 
cornerstone of our democracy is that all 
men are created equal. A necessary cor- 
relative of that is the premise that all 
citizens have a right to enjoy equally the 
rights and privilezes of citizenship. 

Enactment of H. R. 6127 was a great 
milestone in human rights. Although 
moderate, it does a number of things 
most necessary in the fight for full 
equality. 

First. It establishes a Civil Rights Di- 
vision within the Department of Justice 
headed by an Assistant Attorney General, 
a Cabinet officer, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of enforcing existing civil 
rights legislation. 

Second. It establishes a Civil Rights 
Commission to study and to report on 
denial of the right to vote because of 
race, color, or national origin. 

Third. It provides that the Attorney 
General shall seek injunctive relief on 
behalf of citizens denied the right to vote. 
Such proceedings will culminate in the 
use of the courts’ contempt power, and 
where necessary, appropriate punish- 
ment. 

In my testimony before the. House 
Judiciary Committee, I pointed out that 
the passage of my bill, H. R. 9652, to 
authorize the Attorney General to in- 
stitute in the name of the United States 
civil actions for injunctive or other relief 
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on behalf of persons whose civil rights, 

other than the right to vote, are being 

denied or impaired, was not only a mod- 
erate second step but was imperative, 

I also urged passage of my bills, H. R. 

140, 141, 143, and 144, the first civil 

rights measures introduced during the 

85th Congress. 

I intend to continue to do everything 
possible by introduction of legislation, by 
cooperative efforts with other Members 
of Congress, and by work on the floor, 
to see that the provisions of these bills 
become law at the earliest possible date. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
in the Recor at this point my remarks 
before the House Judiciary Committee. 

The remarks follow: 

Testm10ony or Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, 
DEMOCRAT oF THE 15TH DISTRICT OF MIcHI- 
GAN, Brronx SUPCOMMITTEE NO. 5 OF THE 
House COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, it is 
both an honor and a pleasure to appear 
before you again, to testify on pending civil- 
rights Icgislation. 

I would like to commend my dear friend, 
‘the chairman, one of the foremost civil 
libertarians of our time, and the commit- 
tee for their outstanding part in the passage 
of H. R. 6127. the first civil rights act 
passed by any Congress in over 8 long 
decades. I am proud of that bill and of my 
part in the cooperative effort which resulted 
in its passage. 

We are learning from that bill, a most 
moderate and temperate first step forward, 
that Federal action in the field of civil rights 
is most worthwhile, and is neither disruptive 
of the power of our States, nor is it de- 
structive of civil harmony, as we were warned 
in the direct terms by the opponents of 
H. R. 6127. 

I will bottom my statement on the self - 
evident premise that it is the duty of the 
governments, both State and Federal, to take 
all steps necessary to protect to the fullest 
degree possible the rights and liberties of 
all our citizens, white, brown, Catholic, 
Protestant, Jewish, or athelst, regardless of 
nation of origin. 

All of us are aware of the great words in 
the documents of the Founding Fathers, 
that all men are created equal. We are 
equally aware of the fact that the Holy Bible 
states that man is created in the image and 
likeness of God, and that when all of us go 
to our last judgment, we will be judged as 
children of God, and sent to our reward or 
Punishment not according to the color of 
our skin, but according to our works here 
on earth, 


In spite of the awareness of these great 
truths, we find that in all parts of our great 
land, north, south, east and west, discriml- 
nation against our fellow men still stains 
the society of the finest democracy in history. 

I do not contend that passage of the last 
Civil Rights Act, H. R. 6127, or of any of my 
pending bills, even the most comprehensive 
bill, H. R. 140, would remove these vicious 
practices from our midst. I realize, as do 
all thinking men, that the end of discrimi- 
nation must come from within the hearts 
and souls of our peoples. 

We must not, however, forget the vital 
function served by the enactment of ade- 
quate civil-rights legislation. Such legisia- 


‘tion helps to create the climate of lawful 


and orderly progress toward that great goal 
which we all scek, full equality and oppor- 
tunity for all our people, It punishes wrong- 
doers and removes the premium on virtue. 
Laws passed pursuant to the authority of 
the Constitution on this subject put teeth in 
the lofty sentiments expressed in that great 
document and compel compliance with mini- 
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mum standards of conduct toward our fel- 
low men. 

No one would contend that even the 
strongest civil-rights legislation would pre- 
vent some denial of these rights to our 
citizens. Yet, we legislators have passed 
and enthusiastically supported legislation 
against homicide, crimes of violence, crimes 
against property, and other conduct viewed 
by our society as against the Interests of our 
people, Surely no one would urge repeal _ 
of such statutes simply becnuse we read in 
the papers of these same crimes each day, 

Basically we are a law-abiding people, with 
a tremendous respect for law. Our laws cre- 
ate the social climate in which we live; they 
are both enunctative of cur morals and be- 
liefs, and creative of our mores and customs. 

Accordingly, it is in the best interests of 
all our people that we should make the 
necessary strengthening amendments to our 
existing civil rights statutes. 

It is within the context of this thought 
that I would like to discuss and urge early 
and favorable consideration of any or all 
of my bills on this subject. 

In so doing I would point out the ap- 
propriateness of these bills to the tension, 
strife, 111. feeling, and abuses occurring now 
in Dawson, Ga., and Little Rock, Ark., among 
other places. The right to belong to the 
quasi-official District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation is denied citizens because of race or 
color in our own Nation's Capital, and vio- 
lence and discrimination exist in cities in 
the North, 

To follow passage of the splendid bill, 
H. R. 6127, enacted into law by this Con- 
gress, I urge a second step, most moderate 
and yet most necessary. That is my bill, 
H. R. 9652. This bill authorizes the At- 
torney General to institute in the name of 
the United States civil actions for injunc- 
tive or other relief on behalf of persons 
whose civil rights are being denied or im- 


This was a part of the civil-rights bill 
passed this session, but was stricken at an 
early stage by a weakening amendment. My 
bill creates no new crimes, but imposes on 
the Attorney General the obligation of tak- 
ing reasonably necessary steps to protect all 
the civil rights of our citizens, instead of 
only the right to vote, now provided by en- 
actment of H. R. 6127. Thus the courts 
receive opportunity and authority to assist 
in the difficult problems of protecting our 
people's rights. If wrongdoers in this field 
are g0 recalcitrant as to refuse to comply 
with lawful court order they may be pun- 
ished for contempt, both civil and criminal, 
to enforce compliance. 

I also urge favorable consideration of my 
other bills on civil rights. These were the 
first bills introduced on this subject this 
session and are: 

H.R, 140 


This Is an omnibus ciyil-rights bill, out- 
lawing lynching, discrimination in voting, 
housing, employment, and education, and 
creating a Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission with full enforcement powers. 
This measure ‘also outlaws the poll tax in 
Federal elections. 

I. R. 141 


This is a simple measure outicwing the 
payment of poll tax as a prerequisite for 
voting in a Federal election. 

II. R. 143 


This bill outlaws lynching. that is the act 
of committing violence or murder on a citi- 
zen because of race, creed, color, or national _ 
origin, 

M. k. 144 

This is my Federal fair employment prue- 
tices bill. It includes the establishment of 
a Federal Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, outlawing discrimination in hiring 
because of race or color, and provides for 
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Vigorous and adequate enforcement powers. 
This bill is quite similar to bills now in 
force in many of our States, where they are 
working very well, with good reception from 
workers, employers, and the public at large. 

Members of the committee will no doubt 
notice that I did not mention H. R. 142, 
which provides for the creation of a civil- 
rights division in the Department of Justice, 
to be headed by an Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, It ls unnecessary to state that I am as 
Pleased as other Members that this provision 
is now law, since it was included in the Civil 
Rights Act of this sesrion. 

In conclusion I would like to thank each 
and every member of the committee for this 
opportunity to appear and be heard, I would 
like to leave expressing my feeling that great 
as the progress is to date, much more can be 
done, and must be cone, if we are to con- 
tinue to preach our proud and wonderful 
ideals of equality in America without hypoc- 
risy and sham, We may deceive ourselves on 
this, but we cannot deceive the watching 
world, or history, on our action on human 
rights. 


Landowners in 16 Irrization Districts Sell 
3,238 Acres of Excess Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAGEN. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
Controversial aspects of the Federal rec- 
lamation law is the 160-acre limitation. 
This limitation is often misunderstood 
And there are varying interpretations of 
its application, including the statement 
that it has never been applied. In the 
interest of casting some light on this sub- 
Ject, I am submitting for the attention of 
the Members an article which appeared 

the Fresno Bee on October 6, 1957, 
Which indicates that the limitation has 
been applied and has resulted in the sale 
ol excess lands at Federal appraisal. At 

same time, I would like to point out 
that this limitation, which is designed for 
the benefit of small farmers, has on occa- 
Sion operated to their disadvantage. I 
it would be extremely worthwhile 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
Mittee of the House would undertake a 
Complete investigation of the manner in 
Which the law has been applied, with em- 
is on the unintended aspects of its 
application. 

Thie article in question follows: 
Lanpowners IN 16 InmicaTion Districts BELL 

3,238 Acres or Excess LAND 

(By Roger P. Ellingson) 

i Landowners in 16 Irrigation districts receiv- 
Dg Central Valley's project water from the 
to nt-Kern and Madera Canals have sold a 
à tal of 3,238 acres of excess land in compli- 

with Federal reclamation laws. 
B A report issued by the Fresno office of the 
urean of Reclamation shows 44 owners of 
Wa land who have contracts for CVP 
— with the Bureau own a total of 19,879 


X Under reclamation law, a farmer who signs 
mho tact for CVP water has 10 years in 
he ch to sell any land in excess of 160 acres 
he ns individually or in excess of 320 acres 
wig 4. as community property with his 


FIRST ARE SIGNED IN 1951 
inl first contracts for CVP water were 
in 1051. 
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If a farmer does not sell his excess land 
by the end of 10 years, the United States will 
sell it for him. The sale price cannot ex- 
ceed the market value as determined by an 
appraisal. 

The report also shows 226 other excess-land 
owners who hold a total of 79,658 acres have 
not contracted for water, They will not be 
affected by the excess-land provisions because 
they have established water rights on ground- 
water pumping where those supplies are not 
distributed through federally constructed 
systems. 

HOLD 607,368 ACRES 

There are 8,863 landowners holding a total 
of 607,368 acres, or an average of 67.17 acres, 
in the 16 districts. A breakdown of the 
landowners and their holdings, by districts, 
follows: 

Delano-Earlimart, 394 owners, 52,892 acres 
and 134.2 acres average holding; Exeter, 390, 
12,900 and 33; Ivanhoe, 277, 10,326 and 37.3; 
Lindmore, 854, 26,627 and $31.2; Lindsay- 
Strathmore, 348, 13,560 and 38.9; Lower Tule, 
651, 92,450 and 167.7; Orange Cove, 632, 26,000 
and 41.1; Porterville, 189, 15,645 and 82.9; 
Saucelito, 222, 18,530 and 83.4; South San 
Joaquin Municipal Utility District, 535, 56,338 
and 105.2; Stone Corral, 61, 5.491 and 90; 
Shafter-Wasco, 529, 34,884 and 65.9; Terra 
Bella, 509, 12.096 and 23.7; Tulare, 1,580, 
67,709 and 42.8; Madera, 1,070, 103,795 and 
97, and Chowchilla, 722, 58,125 and 722. 


BREAKDOWN BY DISTRICTS 


The number of excess landowners haying 
contracts and their excess holdings by dis- 
tricts are: 

Delano-Earlimart, 14 owners and 9,051 
acres; Exeter, 1 and 628; Lindmore, 1 and 160; 
Lower Tule River, 12 and 3,823; Orange Cove, 
1 and 68; Saucelito, 3 and 64.3; SSJMUD, 6 
and 3,627; Stone Corral, 2 and 906; Tulare, 2 
and 478, and Chowchilla, 2 and 595. 

The number of excess landowners not con- 
tracting for water and their excess land by 
districts are: 

The Delano-Earlimart, 7 owners and 6,791 
acres; Exeter, 1 and 197; Ivanhoe, 2 and 255; 
Lindmore, 2 and 240; Lower Tule River, 58 
and 26,111; Orange Cove, 4 and 897; Porter- 
ville, 4 and 792; Saucelito, 8 and 3,055; 
SSJMD, 21 and 3,857; Shafter-Wasco, 7,010; 
Terra Bella, 1 and 88; Tulare, 48 and 6,773; 
Madera, 36 and 15,375, and Chowchilla, 25 
and 8,217. 

In another report prepared by the Recla- 
mation Bureau for Secretary of the Interior 
Fred A. Seaton, approximately one-fourth of 
the 1 million acres in the Kings River Con- 
servation District is said to be excess land 
under the Federal statutes. 

This report shows there are 5,472 farmers 
who own fewer than 160 acres each, or a total 
of 558,206 acres. 

A further breakdown by the size of hold- 
ings, the number of owners, total acreage, 
and excess acreage, in that order, follows: 

From 161 to 320 acres, 461 owners, 111,- 
558 total acreage, 3,208 excess acres; 321 to 
640, 195, 89,472 and 25,951; 641 to 1,280, 80, 
68,968 and 40.607. 


Farmers Are Better Off Because We Did 
Not Impose Restrictive Legislation on 
Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, we have 


with us a classic example of how upon 
occasion it is wisest not to rock the boat. 
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I refer to the fact that farm income is up 
this year to a really surprising extent. 

Figures released by the Department of 
Agriculture in July show that net income 
for farmers during the first half of 1958 
totaled $13.3 billion, an increase of some 
22 percent over the figure for the same 
period in 1957. 

I can recall debate in the House of 
Representatives earlier this year when 
the House had under consideration the 
price-freeze resolution, the one which 
President Eisenhower had the courage 
and good sense to veto, in which it was 
alleged that if the bill did not become 
law, the farmers would perish. The 
farmer, we were told, was on the down- 
grade; his income was declining and he 
faced bankruptcy. 

The figures for the first half of 1958 
do not bear these allegations out. It 
would seem to me that a free economy is 
ahealthy economy. If we need any fur- 
ther proof of this, let us only look at the 
farmers’ income figures, 


Highway Construction in the Early Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21,1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to insert heretofore granted I am extend- 
ing as a part of my remarks the result 
of the research of William J. McNamara 
entitled The Old Plank Roads of Chau- 
tauqua County, N. V.,“ as follows: 

Tus OLD PLANK ROADS or CHAUTAUQUA 

County, N. T. 


But few of the present generation of 
Chautauqua County remember the demand. 
which prevailed in the county for plank 
ronds some 80 or 90 years ago. The unim- 
proved lands were largely covered with a 
heavy growth of hemlock trees, of which the 
larger part of the plank roads were con- 
structed. The timber sawed into planks 8 
feet long, 244 inches thick, could be delivered 
on the line of the proposed road ùt about 84 
per thousand feet. These roads were con- 
structed at a cost of about $600 per mile, and 
the tolls were supposed to supply a fair in- 
vestment on the cost and also pay the ex- 
penses of the toll gatherers and keep up 
repairs. 

Under this impression a plank road was 
constructed from Dunkirk to Jamestown via 
Delanti, some 30 miles, and Dr. Exra Williams 
was its first president. The people of Sin- 
clairville were jealous of this encroachment 
on their trade and got up another road from 
Fredonia to Sinclairville and connected with 
the Chautauqua Co. some 10 miles this side 
of Jamestown. The road was some 20 miles 
long and commenced on Liberty Street, Fre- 
donila, and was laid through Cassadaga and 
Sinclairville. Both roads made 50 miles. It 
will be remembered that all the freight from 
the lakeshore at Dunkirk by boats and 
the many small shops in Dunkirk and Fre- 
donia, manufacturing oll-well supplies for 
Pennsylvania, including plows, wagons, axes, 
stoves, boots, paper, clothing, and other ne- 
cessities, the 20,000-bushel grain elevator on 
Central Avenue Wharf, with the stage serv- 
ice for mail and passenger, and the 
of cattle and sheep on foot were hauled by 
teams as far south as Warren and other parts 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Another road was built from Barcelona 
and Westfield to Corry, Pa., via Sherman, 
some 25 miles. Another was from Westfield 
to Hartfleld at the head of Lake Chautauqua, 
some 12 miles. Also, one from Jamestown to 
Carroll, about 10 miles, and later one from 
Smith Mills to Cherry Creek. In all, nearly 
100 miles of plank roads were constructed 
in the county at a cost to the stockholders 
of $60,000. Most of the subscribers took the 
stock for the purpose of benefiting the public, 
but hoped it would be a paying investment. 
Not one of the roads even paid expenses and 
repairs and in about 10 years the property 
went back to the towns in which they were 
laid. Some of the companies assessed 25 to 
50 percent on the stockholders to pay ex- 
penses and repairs, making a burden on the 
corporations of some $90,000 for the public 
benefit. 

‘The best-paying toll gate in the county was 
between Dunkirk and Fredonia, and it was 
the last to be surrendered to the town and 
when operating was a benefit to both com- 
munities over the unimproved roads. The 
toll gate was located at about Willowbrook 
Avenue on Central Avenue and attended by 
Mr. and Mrs. Willoughby. Mrs. Willoughby 
later being Mrs. D. H, Simpson, who sold 
ice cream on Third Street at their home. 

This slow traffic called for many small 
taverns to be built along the roads to supply 
food and shelter, and most of them have dis- 
appeared with the roads, including Half Way 
House, Laona Hotel, Ellis Tavern, Skinners, 
and others. Great rivalry existed in the 
stage business at Laona and Fredonia as to 
who had the finest horses, the tavern with 
the best service for horse and man, and the 
best-set dinner, which was a pride for the 
womenfolks. This was a day of hard work 
and plenty of interest in better things, but, 
of course, we only hear of the weaker side, 
as alcoholic beverages were everywhere. 

We ran into these plank roads in our con- 
struction of the Fredonia-Cassadaga Roads 
and my interest in when they were bullt 
and by whom has continued to this day. 


Testimony of the Honorable John D. 
Dingell Urging Liberalization of the 
Social Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of my participation in the move- 
ment which brought H. R. 13549, the 
social security amendments of 1958, to 
the floor of Congress for passage. 
IMPROVEMENTS IN THE OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS 

INSURANCE PROGRAM UNDER H. R. 13549 

First. The old age and survivors in- 
surance benefits were increased by 7 per- 
cent for present recipients, with a mini- 
mum monthly increase of $3 and an 
average increase of about $4.75. Maxi- 
mum benefits to retirees were raised from 
$108 to $116 per month with an ultimate 
maximum of about $127 per month for. 
future retirees, It raised the maximum 
for a man and wife from about $160 per 
month to $190. 


Second. It increased from $200 to $254 
the total monthly benefits that could be 
paid to one family. 
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Third. OASI taxes were increased by 
one-fourth of 1 percent to 2.5 percent 
for employees and employers and three- 
eights of 1 percent to 3.5 percent for the 
self-employed. 

Fourth. The wage base on which 
benefits are computed and taxes paid was 
raised from $4,200 to $4,800, effective 
January 1, 1959. 

Fifth. It speeded up the automatic 
OASI tax increases, and liberalized 
slightly the limitation on yearly earn- 
ings by changing the formula for re- 
ducing benefits for those earning more 
than $1,200. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Technical changes were made in the 
public assistance program which reflect 
themselves in increased Federal partici- 
pation in public assistance programs of 
the States. 

I insert below 4 tables showing the in- 
crease under H. R. 13549, and the in- 
crease in indivdual benefits: 


Old-age assistance $139, 788, 000 
Aid to dependent children_.... 33. 537, 000 
Aid to the blind 5, 282, 000 
Aid to those permanently and 
totally disabled 2 19, 383, 000 
Total, all programs 197, 990. 000 


Michigan annual increase for all recipients 


Old-age assistance = $4,214, 000 
Aid to dependent chudren 1, 436, 000 


Als to SRO- pilin. =25 occ o seal 67, 000 
Totally and permanently disabled 170, 000 
Total for all programs 5, 588, 000 


Increase of monthly level of benefits per in- 
dividual recipient for the United States 


Old-age assistance ----~ $4.73 


Aid to dependent children 1.17 
Ald to, the DUNA- ec e ne neem ene 4.36 
Aid to the permanently and totally dis- 

00100 <n nad EO na ease new awaniie 5.01 


Increase of benefits per individual recipient 
jor the State of Achigan 


Old-age assistance $5132 
Aid to dependent children 1. 43 
Ad ta che bitad ... S 3.12 


Aid to the permanently and totally 
CNAA A E ae 
Total all programs combined (per 
Feier! a 3.16 


I pledge myself to work for further 
liberalization of the social-security pro- 
gram, as set forth in that statement. I 
feel that the retirement age should be 
reduced to age 60 for men, and 55 for 
women, Sixty days free hospitalization 
should be given to all beneficiaries of the 
program, The present income limitation 
of $1,200 should be raised to $1,800. The 
permanent disability retirement feature 
should be amended to provide for im- 
mediate retirement for all persons con- 
cerned regardless of age. 

I insert my remarks before the House 
Ways and Means Committee on June 27, 
1958, urging liberalization of the social- 
security program, 

STATEMENT BY THE HONORABLE JOHN D. DIN- 
GELL, DEMOCRAT, 15TH District or MICHIGAN 
Brronx WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE ON 
HEARINGS To CONSIDER LEGISLATION To Ex- 
TEND AND LIBERALIZE TIIE SOCIAL BECURITY 
Act, JUNE 27, 1958 
Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 

tee, I would like to extend my personal 

thanks to the distinguished and able chair- 
man and members of the Ways and Means 


September 4 


Committee for an opportunity to appear and 
discuss legislation to extend and liberalize 
the Social Security Act. 

As you know, my dad was on this com- 
mittee for better then 20 years and during 
his tenure the original Social Security Act 
was drafted, acted upon by this committee, 
and enacted into law. I am sure the mem- 
bership can recall my dad's great interest 
in the original law and the efforts which he 
constantly made to extend and liberalize 
that finest of social legislation. 

I will not devote my time teday to unem- 
ployment insurance since I appeared before 
the committee recently to discuss legisla- 
tion to extend and liberalize unemployment 
insurance. I would, however, like to thank 
the committee for.the very splendid effort 
made by them to act in the present unem- 
ployment crisis, by reporting out the bill, 
H R. 12065, to make Federal grants to the 
unemployed of this Nation who have ex- 
hausted their unemployment compensation. 
The committee will recall at the time I ap- 
peared before you I urged, as one of the 
cosponsors, legislation to establish adequate 
fair Federal standards to compel payments 
of not less than one-half of the State's avèr- 
age weekly wage and to compel extension of 
existing State plans to 39 weeks’ duration 
by Federal action. 

I intend to confine my testimony today to 
the public-assistance phases and to the old- 
age and survivors insurance aspects of the 
soclal- security program. 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
The present economic situation has enor- 


mously increased the burden of local welfare 


authorities. The number of general assist- 
ance Cases rose by 43 percent from March 
1957 to March 1958. Eight hundred and 
fifty-five thousand received assistance in 1957 
and 1,310,000 received general assistance in 
March of 1958, just 1 year later. The report 
of the Social Security Administration on May 
8 said, “All but 1 out of 48 States reported 
an increase in the ADC (aid to dependent 
children) caseload in March. The number 
of ADC recipients rose by 54,000, the largest 
monthly increase since October 1950, the first 
month in which one parent or other adult 
relative was included.” 

My own State of Michigan is experiencing 
the gravest difficulty in handling their local 
welfare programs. The burden in Detroit is 
so heavy it causes the most serious economic 
problems to the city, the cost haying risen 
by millions of dollars each year. Additional 
Federal contributions to the public assist- 
ance program would be most helpful to the 
city of Detroit, and to our people. 

Many persons are suffering tremendous 
hardship, but they are not reflected in public 
assistance cases for several reasons, elther 
because they are excluded by technicalities 
and shortcomings of existing programs or be- 
cause they are too proud to apply for public 
assistance. Few States have sufficiently 
comprehensive programs to cover all phases 
of public ald for needy persons. 

There are certain hardships I would Hke 
to call to the attention of the committee. 
For example, about half the States do not 
provide any assistance to employable per- 
sons or their families. Sixteen States make 
no contribution whatsoever for the financing 
assistance. In other States, State nasist- 
ance to welfare programs is so small as to 
not be really worthwhile. Most States have 
a requirement that persons reside within the 
boundaries of the State and be gainfully 
employed for a certain period of time before 
they can become eligible for public assist- 
ance. - 

Many public assistance agencies find they 
cannot make available to their clients even 
the minimum budgets which are theoreti- 
enny essential for minimum living condi- 

ons. 


1958 


The average monthly payments in, March 
of 1958 across the Nation were as follows: 
Old-age assistance, $61.30; aid to dependent 
children, per child, $35.59; per family, 
$102.22; per reciplent, $27.26; aid to the 
blind, $66.70; aid to permanently disabled, 
860,69: general assistance (per case), $61.23. 

It should be remembered that these are 
monthly amounts, Divide them by 4 to give 
weekly amounts and the committee will 
find that they range from about $6 per week 
for aid to dependent children to about $15 
a week for aid to the blind, certainly far 
short of a minimum living standard. 

No figures are available to show what out- 
side Income is avallable to these people but 
it must be assumed that it is extremely 
small. Certainly there is not a sufficient in- 
come here for anyone who does not have 
some outside assistance to exist on even a 
minimum survival level. This is particularly 
true in my own city of Detrolt where even 
the most minimal rentals run about 875 a 
month, and where food and other costs are 
higher than the average across the country. 

The committee is, of course, familiar with 
the charitable aspect of the public-assistance 
Program and it is certainly necessary, as the 
Bible commands us, to be generous to our 
neighbors, The committee is also aware of 
the fact that grants to persons in this cate- 
gory are most helpful in stimulating busi- 
ness, industry, farming and other occupa- 
tions furnishing the goods and services which 
these people must tse to live. Uniform 
Federal standards in this field to compel 
adequate payments and adequate participa- 
tion by States on behalf of recipients of pub- 
lic assistance would be not only a humani- 
tarian endeavor but would be a wise economic 
Operation for the benefit of all phases of 
industry and business, too, which must sell 
the goods and services welfare recipients 
Need to survive. 


THE OLD AGE AND SURVIVORS INSURANCE PROGRAM 


I would now like to turn my discussion to 
Vitally necessary improvements in the social 
Security program. When the Social Security 
Act was first passed in 1036 it was contem- 
Plated that the program would pay retiring 
Covered workers about one-half their weekly 


Wage. 

Since that time we are well aware of the 
economic history of this country. The 1936 
dollar, in terms of renl purchasing power, 
- has shrunk to one-third or less than its 
Value at the time of the passage of the So- 
cial Security Act. Congress has periodically 
reviewed the program and the needs of recipi- 
ents and has made small upward adjust- 
Ments in the amount of the monthly bene- 
Ata to the retirees under the program, but 
these upward adjustments in payments have 
in no way reflected the real increase in the 
Cost of living. 

Certainly the committee is well aware of 
the increase in the real wage level, from 
Some $90 a month to the average factory 
Worker to something on the order of 890 
& week or better, and these are not our high- 
est paid workers. 

These, among others, are reasons why I 
Tayor a substantial increase in the amount 
ot monthly benefits to those retired and cer- 

y fayor an upward adjustment in the 
tax schedule and in the amount of payments 
to be made to those now working and con- 
tributing to the OASI fund. 

T would like to comment bricfly on the 

and bill and to state to the committee 
that I enthusiastically support and favor 
®nactment of this plece of legislation at the 
*arlicst possible moment, 

This bill embodies a proposal that I have 

ng favored, that is, payment of up to 60 

ya free hospitalization for any recipient 
Or social-security benofita. I need not point 
dut to the committee how vitally necessary 

feature is. The bill goes further and 
Sdjusts upward the amount taken into con- 
ration in computing OASI benefits from 
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$4,200 to $6,000 a year, a thing which would 
be most helpful to those retiring in the 
future. The bill would raise the maximum 
benefit payable under the OASI program 
from $200 to $305. The Forand bill would 
increase present retirees benefits by $5 to 
$10 a month. Such an increase ts vitally 
necessary to our retirees, and should be given 
in the interest of both justice and humanity. 

I would now like to turn my discussion to 
legislative proposals which I have advanced 
during this and other Congresses, naming 
each piece ot legislation by its appropriate 
number. 

H. R. 4765 


This bill provides that up to 60 days free 
hospitalization be extended to recipients of 
social-security benefits. 

Poople over the age of 65 are very prone to 
Umess and this vulnerability increases with 
each passing day. Yet, it is the practice of 
many private health insurance plans to dis- 
continue hospital benefits available to the 
insured person after age 60 or 65. Statistica 
show that fewer than one-third of the 
people over 65 and only one-sixth of those 
over 75 have hospitalization of any sort and 
none of this insurance gives anything like 
adequate- coverage. For comparison, in the 
rest of the population more than 2 in every 
3 have some form of hospital. insurance or 
comprehensive health insurance. ; 

The problem of paying hospital bilis is 
particularly serious for our older citizens be- 

juse thelr greater need is accompanied by 
reduced econoniic means. Their incomes on 
the average are much smaller than the rest 
of our people. Among our 14 million people 
65 yenrs of age or older, only about one-third 
have incomes exceeding $1,000 a year and 
only about 1 in 5 have as much as $2,000 a 
year income. The 6 million who depend on 
old-age insurance benefits are receiving on 
the average $105 a month for a retired 
worker and his wife, or about $64 a month 
for a retired worker alone. Even those who 


receive the maximum allowable retirement 


benefits get only $162.80 a month for a 
couple or $108.50 for an individual. This 
level of income cannot cover more than a 
few days of hospitalization a year and few 
of these couples have any significant addi- 
tional income and still fewer have any siy- 
ings to fall back on. To individuals in such 
reduced circumstances sickness and its at- 
tendant expenses are disastrous and the 
financial difficulties and worries which ac- 
company a stay in the hospital also aggra- 
vate the difficulties of restoring good health. 

Persons over the ages of 60 or 65 are gen- 
erally unable to obtain hospital insurance 
coverage if they do not have it when they 
reach that age, and many who have such 
insurance find that they are no longer per- 
mitted to renew it after they reach 65. 

Of course, the premium cost in health in- 
surance for persons of such age is often be- 
yond the reach of our older citizens. 

A program of the type that I set forth in 
this bill is vitally necessary to the security 
of our older citizens. 

— K. . 5263 

This bill provides that social-sécurity 
benefits shall be exempt from taxation. 

The present law is muddled as to whether 
or not social-security benefits are taxable by 
Federal, State, or local governments. Be- 
cause of the present uncertain status few 
governments attempt to tax social-security 
benefits. Of course, the low level of in- 
come of social-security pensioners generally 
makes tax liabilities small, in fact so small 
as to be administratively hardly worth the 
trouble, At the present time social-security 
benefits are exempt from Federal taxation 
through interpretative ruling only. In view 
of the extremely muddled situation as to 
taxation of these benefits and because of the 
desirability of protecting our older citizens 


in their enjoyment of their social-security 
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benefits, legislation of this sort should be 
passed at the earllest possible moment, 


H. R. 5737 


This bill embodies my proposal to reduce 
the retirement age for men to 60 and for 
women to 55. 

While I prefer that the retirement age 
should be reduced to this level, I would sup- 
port strongly any reduction in the retirement 
age under the program. 

The reasons for this change are both eco- 
nomically sound and of humanitarian appeal. 
As the committee will recall, the recent re- 
duction in the age Umit to 62 for women 
during the last session was a great step 
forward. This reduction from the once 
sacred age of 65 did not hurt the program. 
but its humanitarian impact was enormously 
beneficial. 

The same logic applies here. Each year 
we find that our senior citizens, although 
desiring to work to support themselves, find 
it more difficult to locate or maintain jobs. 
When laid off, the older workers find it al- 
most impossible to obtain other work. „This 
is particularly true in the present recession. 
This is a hardship brought on by no fault 
of the worker, which gives no opportunity 
to the citizen affected, and which invariably 
reduces him to a charity case against his 
wishes. Few men or women retire volun- 
tarily. Company regulations, difficulty in 
finding a job, sickness, and old age are the 
real causes. The Department of Labor found 
that employers were not hiring older work- 
ers because they believe them to be less pro- 
ductive and responsible for a tremendous 
increase in insurance and pension costs. 

In 1955 a survey showed that the great- 
est number of people recelving benefits had 
been forced to do so for a reason beyond 
their control. The most common reason was 
age, the next number were retired because of 
il health. 

Certainly the low level of social-security 
benefits offer no great incentive. The aver- 
age monthly benefits for October 1956 was 
$63.21 for a retired worker, $33.64 for his 
wife, and $49.24 for a widow. 

The cost of this amendment is small, but 
its need is great. 

H.R. 6107 


This bill eliminates the requirement that 
& person who is permanently and totally dis- 
abled shall have to wait until age 50 to recelve 
social security disability benefits, 

As the committee will recall, the age 50 
requiremont for retirement under the perma- 
nent and totally disabled section of the law 
was a compromise, and not a good one. 

To show the contradictions in this com- 
promise, a man, ess of his age, 
entitied to take advantage of the disability- 
freeze provisions of the act, regardless of how 
long the permanent and total disability 


occurs prior to his 50th birthday, and to make 


no payments into the fund in the interim 
while retaining full coverage. A man of 50 
may retire under these provisions who is 
no more disabled than a citizen of 30, 40, 45, 
or 49. Because of the requirement of the 
law that the worker must show both a sub- 
stantial and a recent work history, it is 
possible that a younger man may have the 
same or greater disability and need, and may 
show equal or greater contributions to the 
fund, and yet he is compelled to wait for 
some distant and future date, while the 
worker age 50 may retire at once. 

The cost of this proposal is negligible, and 
its enactment would add only one-eighth 
of 1 percent of payroll for both worker and 
employer, but would add security and pro- 
tection for our people, whose worth cannot 
be valued in mere dollars or cents. 

E R. 7453 


This bill would raise the amount of earn - 
ings which could be made by retirees under 
the soclal-security program from $1,200 to 
$1,800. 
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The reasoning and need for this legislation 
is clear. The cost to the fund would be neg- 
ligible. It would be of immense help to our 
retirees who desire to and are able to find 
supplementary work. It is made necessary 
by the tremendous rise in the cost of living 
and by the deplorably low level of benefits 
to our social-security retirees, The anom- 
alous situation in the law which permits a 
covered worker to retire and find no reduc- 
tion in his benefits, even though he may 
have considerable savings, wealth, or some 
other type of exempt income is clearly un- 
fair to the covered retiree who has no such 
outside income and who desires to supple- 
ment his small retirement benefits by his 
own labor. í 

This legislation requires virtually no 
change In the tax rate, 

M. R. 7669 


This is my bill which would raise the 
amount subject to taxation and on which 
benefits would be computed from 64,200 to 
86.200. 

Anyone earning under $4,200 would pay no 
increase in OASI taxes, and the increase in 
taxation on those earning between that 
amount and $6,200 would be quite small, 
about 28 percent to those covered under the 
system, for a maximum of about $45 per year, 
tor both employer and employee. I am ad- 
vised that this change will do much to im- 
prove the solvency of the fund. 

The real effect of this change would be to 
ralse the schedule of benefits from a present 
maximum of $108.50 for a worker, and $162.80 
for a man and wife, to $141.70 for a worker 
and $212.60 for a man and wife. Thus our 
retirees would be much more able to cope 
with the problems of retirement with com- 
fort and security. 

H. R. 10878 


This bill changes the definition of perma- 
nently and totally disabled“ under the act to 
cover one who is precluded by medically de- 
terminable physical or mental impairment 
which can be expected to result in death or 
to be of permanent or indefinite duration to 
engage in gainful activity which is the same 
as or similar to the occupation or employ- 


ment last performed by him on a regular 


basis before the onset of such impairment. 

The reason for this amendment is that the 
Social Security Administration has been con- 
struing permanent and total disablement to 
be only such as would preclude any and all 
gainful activity. 

As a result of the administrative interpre- 
tation, the number of those who are unable 
to work gainfully in their employment, and 
who for all intents and purposes are unem- 
Ployable are denied the benefits of this 
section. For example, where it was expected 
that the Social Security Administration 
would place on its rolls some 400,000 perma- 
nently and totally disabled persons, we find 
that as of last November, 1 year from enact- 
ment, the total number of beneficiaries had 
grown to only 140,500. The harsh actions 
of the Administration in this regard have 
caused widespread and justified criticism, 
and this bill is aimed at correcting the over- 
shea t interpretations which have been 
use 


H. R. 10583 z 


This is a very simple bill, amending the 
Social Security Act so that a person is con- 
sidered permanently and totally disabled 
for purposes of drawing benefits under that 
section of the act, where he is so certified 
by another agency of the United States 
Government, 

Failure of the Government to adhere to 
uniform standards in determining perma- 
nent and total disability has resulted in 
some strange absurdities and many very 
severe hardships, as I am sure the commit- 
tee can very well understand. This bill is 
aimed at ending such an absurd situation. 


X 
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In conclusion, gentlemen, I strongly urge 
this committee to liberalize and improve the 
Social Security Act along the lines of my 
bills which I have set forth above. Passage 
of such legislation would be of the utmost 
benefit to our people both presently retired 
and those who will retire in the future. 

In addition, I stress that the amount of 
interest paid on the social security trust 
fund is neither just nor\equitable. Presently 
It approximates 2,7 percent, where the Civil 
Service and Rallroad Retirement trust funds 
bring 3 percent interest. In these days of 
high Interest, this is a grave inequity, bearing 
heavily upon our retirees and those who will 
be dependent on the fund in the future. 
Raising the interest to 3 percent would per- 
mit additional benefits to our retirees with 
no additional charges to either workers or 
emovloyers, and would certainly seem to be 
both just and proper. 

I hope this great committee can take some 
action to liberalize social security benefits, 
and I am sure that any liberalization will 
be enthusiastically supported by our citizens. 


Prince Georges County To Commemorate 
262d Anniversary on April 23 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 25, 26, and 27 of this year, Prince 
Georges County, Md., is holding its an- 
nual County Fair and Showcase. This is 
a fascinating community endeavor which 
represents the fruits of the labors of the 
citizens of Prince Georges County during 
the preceding year. 

Prince Georges County is the political 
subdivision of the State of Maryland 
from which the Federal City of Washing- 
ton was carved, when Maryland ceded 
land for our National Capital. This 
county is illustrious in its historical con- 
nection with all American history. 

The origin of its name, Prince Georges 
has much historical significance. I 
commend the attached article from the 
edition of Friday, April 18, 1958, of the 
Enquirer-Gazette, published at Upper 
Marlboro, Md., to every Senator, and to 
the reading public, recalling, as it does, 
much that is historically significant in 
relation to our Capital City and its sur- 
rounding environs. 

The article follows: 

Prince Grorces Country To ComMEMORATE 
2620 ANNIVERSARY ON APRIL 23 
(By Guy Castle) 

On St. Georges Day, the 23d of April, 
Prince Georges County will have completed 
262 years of its history as a political entity. 

There are older Maryland counties, but 
Prince Georges has the distinction of pro- 
viding the United States of America with 
sites for both the White House and the 
Capitol. 

Nearly all that section of the District of 
Columbia lying east of Rock Creek was still 
& part of Prince Georges County when Mary- 
land ceded it to the Federal Government as 
a then central location for the Nation's Capi- 
tal City. 

It is the purpose of this article to throw 
light on such things as the origin of our 
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county, its first public officials, the life of 
Prince George, and the legend of St. George, 
the dragon slayer. 

In May of 1695 the General Assembly of 
Maryland passed an act which declared, in 
part: That the land from the upper side of 
Mattawoman and Swanson'’s Creeks and 
branches extending upward bounded by 
Potomac on the west and Patuxent River on 
the east shall be and is hereby constituted, 
founded and incorporated into a county of 
this province and shall be denominated, 
called and known by the name of Prince 
George's County and shall from and after the 
29d day of April next ensuing, being St. 
George's Day, have and enjoy all other rights, 
benefits, and privileges equal with the other 
counties of this province.” 


MARKED TREE BOUNDARY 


Furthermore, it was enacted that John 
Bayne and James Bigger for Charles County 
and Willlam Hutchison and Thomas Green- 
field for Prince George's County were to be 
responsible for having the boundary line be- 
tween the two counties marked and lined by 
a double line of marked trees. 

At one of the meetings of the Privy Council 
in Annapolis during August of 1695, which 
was presided over by Gov. Frahcis Nichol- 
son and attended by Col. John Addison, Col. 
Thomas Brooke, and others, the decision was 
made to appoint: “Col. John Addison, Colo- 
nel of Prince George's County, and that the 
colors for the said county be St. George's 
Cross, viz, a red cross in a white feld." 

Colonel Addison was requested to select 
various persons he wanted to officer his 
troops also thoserto exercise civilian control 
over the new county's inhabitants. This 
deference to his wishes was accorded because 
of his rank as a privy councilor. 

N FIRST AUTHORITIES 

On March 3, 1696, Addison -presented his 
selections to the Privy Council for approval, 
He nominated the following men to hold civil 
authority: William Hatton to be one of the 
justices of the high provincial court of Mary- 
land; Thomas Holliday, William Hutchison, 
William Barton, and John White to be jus- 
tices of the quorum in the county; and Rob- 
ert Bradley, William Taneyhill, David Small, 
and Robert Tyler to be justices of the peace. 

For his militia -officers Colonel Addison 
chose Thomas Holliday for lieutenant colo- 
nel; William Barton, major; John White and 
George Athey, captains of foot; and Richard 
Brightwell and Robert Wade, captains of 
horse, And for lord high sheriff of the new 
county Addison named Thomas Greenfield. 

It will be noted that John Addison, the 
privy councillor and colonel, as well ag u 
number of his nominees, were to hold both. 
civil and military positions simultaneously, 
and that this made the county's first govern- 
ment semimilitary in character, 

EARLY DANGERS 


This is not to be wondered at since Prince 
George's County was then inhabited by na- 
tive Indians and was also visited almost 
annually by unpredictable northern Indians 
coming down either to raid or trade accord- 
ing to whim. 

And, moreover, there was always the dan- 
ger of an invasion of the entire province by 
the French based in Canada and the West 
Indies. 

The Privy Council of Maryland approved 
all of Addison's nominees and directed that 
William Cooper be made clerk of the county 
and of the court, according to its former 
order to that effect, and that the first. court 
should be held at Mount Calvert on April 23, 
1696, when the county was to begin its om- 
clal existence. 

Once that was begun an election was held 
to determine which residents should repre- 
sent it in the house of burgesses. These 
three gentlemen were chosen as the fret 
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burgesses from Prince Georges County: Col, 
Ninian Beall, Maj. William Barton, and Wil- 
Mam Hatton. Their oaths of office were ad- 
ministered on May 11, 1696, by 2 of the privy 
‘councilors, Col. Nicholas Greenberry and 
Col. John Addison, and thereafter the 3 took 
their seats in the house. 

On May 15, 1696, the Privy Council of Mary- 
land met and commissioned Robert Bradicy 
and Robert Middleton as coroners. and 
Thomas Addison as the surveyor of Prince 
Georges County. Within a few months, 
Christopher Thompson was substituted for 
Robert Bradley as a coroner, Edward Brooke 
was made jury foreman, and Samuel Ma- 
gruder a captain of militia. On June 2, 1697, 
by order of the privy council, Robert Brad- 
ley and Robert Tyler were added to the 
Justices of the quorum, while John Smith, 
John Hawkins, Robert Wade, Samuel Ma- 
gruder, and Thomas Sprigg, Jr., were made 
Justices of the peace. 

SIX “HUNDREDS” 

Not long afterward, our first county clerk, 

iliam Cooper, left his duties to go to sea as 
Captain ot his own ship, the Jeffreys of 
London. And that is the story of the initial 
Organization of Prince Georges County. 

But before going on to other matters it 
should be added that our county was com- 
Posed at that time of six “hundreds” or di- 
Visions, namely: Mattapany, Patuxent, Col- 
ington, Mount Calvert, Piscataway, and New 
Scotland. The last two hundreds“ were 
Often referred to together as the frontier 
Plantations on Potomac,” and were protected 
by a permanent garrison of Maryland Rang- 
ers ; 


Prince Georges County seems to have been 
named deliberately to give the impression 
that it belonged to the prince, at least in 
Sentiment. Perhaps this was intended as a 
Special compliment to the royal personage 
With the hope of obtaining his favor and 
interest. eln any event, he was well worth 
honoring’ as the story of his life will show. 

Prince George, of Denmark and Norway, 
Was born on or about April 23, 1653, at 

hagen, Denmark. He was the second 
son of King Frederick III. and was a de- 
SCendant of the ancient and powerful ducal 
of Oldenburg which ruled the Duchies 
Of Schleswig, Holstein, and Oldenburg for 
Centuries and also furnished a long line of 
gs for the combined countries of Den- 
Mark and Norway. 
His religion was Lutheran and in the 
of those strife-torn times he was one of 
the Protestant princes. By provision of his 
father's will, George inherited an entire 
County including the towns of Vordingborg, 
Beldringe, and Lekkende, This holding pro- 
pied him with an annual private income of 
10,000, 
HORSEMAN-SAILOR 

Tall, strong, and athletic, the young prince 

Was an expert horseman who loved spirited 
and a skillful mariner at home on 
the Stormy sea, From his experience in sail- 
ing ships and outfitting them, he acquired 
bun ung for carpentry and woodcarving. In 
© various palaces in which his life was 
Spent he would always have a room equipped 
Pursuing this hobby. 
wie a typical Viking he ate and drank 
tee Breat gusto—sometimes he drank with 
Major nm gusto—but this was his only 
ault. 
dale Winston Churchill, the famous English 
Geor and historian, has described Prince 
dong as being “a fine-looking man, tall, 
for d and good-natured with a reputation 
or personal courage.” 

Th 1673 King Michael of Poland died and 
thron Candidates for election to the Polish 
donn 


Were considered according to the na- 
the p Lustom. Prince was one of 
cáp more katy candidates but was handi- 
Ranea DY s unwillingness to become n 
Catholic, 


In any case he had a formidable and suc- 
cessful rival in the person of John Sobieski, 
the great Polish military leader, who had the 
backing of his veteran army. 

Sobieski later won fame as a king by sav- 
ing Vienna from the Turks and liberating 
Hungary. 

RESCUES BROTHER i 

In 1675 Prince George's brother, King 
Christian V, declared war on Sweden in 
order to bring it. under his rule. Unfor- 
tunately for them, the two Danish brothers 
were much more distinguished for bravery 
than for military tactics and strategies and 
they were opposed on the field of battle by 
the Swedish King, Charles XI, who was dis- 
tinguished in both arts. 

The first clash of arms took place at Fylle- 
bro on August 17, 1676. The next was at 
Lund on December 4 of that year and it was 
one of the most ferocious and bloody battles 
in all European history. 

More than half of the total combatants on 
both sides were killed in the desperate fight- 
ing. At one point the Danish King was cut 
off from the main body of his troops and 
his death seemed certain. But when Prince 
George saw his brother's danger he rallied 
all the surviving Danish cavalry and ied them 
in an irresistible charge to the rescue. 

Prince George also fought valiantly in the 
great sea battle off the port of Landskrona 
on July 24, 1677, and in the land battle at 
Malmo on July 15, 1678. 

In 1683, King Charles II, of England, ar- 
ranged with King Christian V, of Denmark, 
to have his pretty niece, Princess Anne, marry 
King Christian’s handsome brother, Prince 
George. Both Anne and George readily 
agreed to the arrangement although they 
knew each other ony by reputation. 

LOVE MATCH 


John Churchill, later the fighting Duke of 
Marlborough, for whom the county seat was 
named, went to Denmark and conducted the 
prince to England where he went through 
the customary preliminaries of courtship, 
The match for duty's sake became a real love 
match and the wedding on July 28, 1683, 


-was a happy occasion with great pomp and 


public celebration, 

Parliament voted Anne an income of 
£20,000 a year and King Charles established 
the royal pair in a residence called “Ye Cock- 
pit“ adjoining the palace of Whitehall. After 
Prince George had been naturalized as an 
Englishman the King made him a knight 
of the Order of the Garter. 

When King Charles died in February of 
1685, his brother James ascended the throne 
and one of his first acts was to appoint his 
son-in-law, Prince George, to be a member 
of his Privy Council. Thereafter King James 
tried to persuade both and Anne to 
become Roman Catholics in exchange for his 
promise to name Anne heiress to the throne 
instead of her older sister Mary. 

This they refused to do and in fact secretly 
joined the political opposition to him. Mat- 
ters finally came to a head when the King 
became the father of a son and heir who was 
baptized a Catholic. The Protestant faction 
invited the King's nephew and son-in-law, 
Prince William of Orange, to bring his army 
to England and deprive the King of his 
powers. 

KING FLEES 

After Prince William landed with his forces 
in England on November 5, 1688, King James 
resolutely prepared to do battle with him. 
With Prince George, the Duke of Ormonde, 
the Duke of Grafton, and his trusted general, 
John Churchill, at his side, the King rode to 
Salisbury to marshal his large but confused 
army. 

He was shocked to learn that Grafton and 
Churchill with 400 horsemen had gone over to 
the side of the Orange invader. Within an- 
other day George and Ormonde left to join 
them, leaving the King at his wits end. 
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When James hastily returned to London to 
rally new support, he discovered that his 
daughter, Anne, had just d to join 
George. After that he lost the people's alle- 
giance and was forced to flee to France. 

William and Mary were crowned as joint 
sovereigns of England on February 13, 1689. 
They promptly appointed Prince George to be 
a member of their new Privy Council, There- 
after they- conferred upon him the titles of 
Duke of Cumberland, Earl of Kendal, and 
Baron of Ockingham. When a son was born 
to Anne and George, they named him William 
as a compliment to the new King. 

Prince George went to Ireland with King 
William to help suppress the army raised 
there by ex-King James. On the eve of the 
Battle of the Boyne, when they were out on a 
reconnaissance, a round shot narrowly missed 
killing them both, and in fact did graze the 
King's shoulder. The next day the prince 
fought with his customary valor in the de- 
cisivd Battle of the Boyne on July 11. 1690, 
which resulted in the complete overthrow of 
James’ forces. 

The King, who had no son of his own, grew 
much attached to his young royal namesake, 
William, and created him Duke of Gloucester, 
The little duke was precocious and amusing, 
but frail. ‘The King and all the court shared 
the deep grief of Anne and George when their 
promising little boy died in 1700 shortly af- 
ter his 11th birthday. 

NAMED GENFRALISSIMO 


King William died in 1702 as a result of a 
fall from his horse, and Princess Anne suc- 
ceeded to the throne. She wanted to have 
her husband, George, crowned as King when 
she was crowned Queen, but the top states- 
men would not agree, — 

However, she did her best to console 
George by appointing him Generalissimo of 
all the Queen's Forces in time for her coro- 
nation on St. George’s Day of April 23, 1702, 
in Westminster Abbey. Bonfires flared on 
street corners and crowds cheered as the 
royal party passed in all their splendor. 

Afterward the courtiers gathered in 
St. James Palace to drink toasts 
by Prince George. The Earl of Jersey, who 
was Lord Chamberlain, noticed that Queen 
Anne looked tired and politely requested the 
prince to propose retiring as the hour was 
late. 


At this the prince jokingly protested, “I 
propose. Icannot. I am Her Majesty's sub- 
ject—have done and sworn homage to her 
today. I shall do naught but what she 
commands me.“ Queen Anne joined in the 
laughter that followed and then quipped, 
“Then, George, as that is the case, and I 
am very tired, I command you to retire.” 

The Queen felt that her husband should 
be guaranteed a large income for life, an 
in compliance with her wishes Parliamen' 
granted him an annual sum of £100,000, 
But, what was even more to his liking, the 
Queen made him Lord High Admiral in 
charge of all British Fleet movements dur- 
ing the War of the Spanish Succession. 

In this important post, Prince George relied 
a great deal upon the advice of Adm. George 
Churchill, the younger brother of Gen. John 
Churchill, fighting Duke of Marlborough. 
Developments in the war at sea often kept 
the prince busy at the Admiralty offices, but 
whenever he could do so he attended the 
races in or near London. 


BIS EMINENCE, JOHN BULL 


One day at the Epsom races he was sud- 
denly taken ill and a young Scotch doctor, 
John Arbuthnot, pressed through the crowd 
to his side and gave him immediate relief. 
This impressed the prince so favorably that 
he made him a court physician. In this po- 
sition Arbuthnot soon achieved a reputation 
for professional skill and rare humor. In 
one of the political satires he wrote, Dr. 
Arbuthnot created both the name and char- 
acter of John Bull, typical Englishman, A 


— 
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Prince George was also friendly toward the 
great mathematician who discovered the law 
of gravity, Isaac Newton, and upon his re- 
quest paid for the printing of a number of 
works on astronomy including a catalog of 
the stars. 

After Newton became president of the 
Royal Society of London for Improving Natu- 
ral Knowledge he sponsored the prince’s 
membership in that select group of intel- 
lectuals. 

The prince was quite pleased with this 
compliment to his scientific understanding 
and advised Queen Anne to give public recog- 
nition to Newton by knighting him. In April 
of 1705, when Queen Anne and Prince George 
were visiting Cambridge, the Queen held 
court and conferred knighthood upon the 
great thinker who is thus known to history 
as Sir Isaac Newton. 

In the spring of 1708 the British Navy de- 
feated the French Navy both in the Mediter- 
ranean and off Scotland. A French squadron 
had attempted to land Queen Anne's half 
brother, young James Stuart, in Scotland to 
start a rebellion but was intercepted. (This 
royal exile styled himself romantically the 
Chevalier of St. George.“) 

The Admiralty, which Prince George 
headed, naturally received praise for its suc- 
cesses and Nahum Tate, the Queen's poet 
laureate, went so far as to flatter the prince 
in a poem which began with this couplet: 

“Blessed Prince, in whom the graces seem 
combined 

“To raise the sinking glories of mankind,” 

” (DIES IN 1708 


Later in 1708 Prince George was stricken 
with an illness which proved fatal. When 
he died in Kensington Palace on October 28, 
Queen Anne was at his bedside and so was 
Sarah Churchill, the Duchess of Marl- 
borough. 

The queen wrote her military allies in 
Europe to give them the sad news of her 
loss, saying. “You can judge of the magni- 
tude of our affliction because such a hus- 
band was an inestimable treasure, who 
loved us with such tenderness for the course 
of so many years.” 

In response to a very discreet inquiry, the 
widowed queen informed Parliament that 
she had no intention whatsoever of marry- 
ing again. That ends the story of Prince 
George and now there is the story to tell of 
St. George. 

According to ancient tradition, St. George 
suffered martyrdom at Lydda in Palestine 
on April 23 of the year 303 for protesting 
Emperor Diocletian's persecution of Chris- 
tians. As a result of the Crusades during 
the Middle Ages he became the patron saint 
of England. The most famous incident con- 
nected with his name Is the legend of his 
slaying a dragon and because of this feat he 
is always thought of as the very soul of 
chivalry. 

In the version of the story written by 
Jacobus, the 13th century archbishop of 
Genoa, St. was traveling through 
Libya when he performed his heroic deed. 
In a lake near a certain city of that country 
lived a ravenous dragon who emerged every 
day to kill and eat his fill. To keep him 
filled up and away from the city the people 
had been feeding him two sheep a day but 
finally had very few to spare. 

FEROCIOUS BEAST 


They then resorted to giving him 1 sheep 
and 1 young person a day chosen by lottery. 
After most of the young people in the city 
had been sacrificed, the lot fell at last to 
the king's beautiful daughter. As she went 
falteringly toward the snorting dragon she 
met St. George riding in from the desert. 

Touched by her tearful distress, he offered 
his protection. After making the sign of the 
Cross and saying a prayer the saint charged 
in very sooth at the terrible beast, killing it 
on the spot. 
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The red cross banner of St. George is 
symbolic of Christian martydom and is a 
relic of the great Crusades to the Holy Land. 
At the siege of Antioch in 1089 the Crusaders 
believed they saw the ghost of St. George 
fighting on their side. He was chosen as 
the patron saint of the Norman knights led 
by Duke Robert, son of William the Con- 
queror. 

St. George was also the patron saint of 
the Genoese and 100 years later they too 
believed he fought beside them in à battle 
at Jerusalem. King Richard, Coeur de 
Lion, was a leader of ‘the latter Crusade and 
as a compliment to the Genoese knights he 
used their red cross banner of St. George 
as a battle standard. : 

When he returned to England he brought 
the banner with him and it soon became 
widely known and used on many occasions 
in English life. The red cross was finally 
instituted as a special insignia on the white 
surcoats of English soldiers and, their war 
cry became St. George for England!” 

BATTLE COLORS 


In the year 1222 the Council of Oxford 
ordered that his day of martyrdom, April 
23, should be cbserved as a national holiday. 
About the middle of the 14th century a 
special order of chivalry was created in his 
honor by King Edward III and called the 
Order of the Garter, of which St. George is 
the patron saint as he is of all England since 
that time. 

Meetings of the Knights of the Garter are 
held in St. George's Chapel, the beautiful 
structure at Windsor Castle which contains 
the tombs of the famous sovereigns Henry 
Vill and Charies I. y 

The English for many centuries used the 
colors of St. George for their battle flag, 
both on land and sea, as we know from old 
drawings and prints, It was the flag that 
waved over the ship of Sir Frances Drake 
when he sailed around the world. Sir John 
Cabot also flew it when he made his voyages 
of discovery to North America. 

Thus it is that our county flag has an 
ancient and honorable tradition of which 
we can be justly proud. 


Stopping the Flow of Obscene Literature 
Through Tougher Penalties for Viola- 
tors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, among 
the most important of the so-called 
minor legislation passed by this Congress 
is the bill to halt the flow and distribu- 
tion of obscene literature. 

Under previous laws, the purveyors of 
this filth could be prosecuted only in 
their home locale where, frequently, too 
much leniency was provided for them. 
Now, however, these men can be prose- 
cuted either in the area where the ob- 
scene literature was actually sold or even 
in some area through which it was trans- 


ported. 

The penalty for selling or sending this 
material to any youngster under the age 
of nineteen is a maximum of 10 years in 
jail or a fine of $10,000 or both. 

Mr. Speaker, I have contacted the De- 
partment of Justice and have been in- 
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formed of the best methods for parents 
harassed by this problem to get proper 
and adequate satisfaction. I have been 
advised that the best method is for any 
parents so troubled to contact either 
their local postmaster or-their local FBI 
agents. In this, I believe it would be wise 
for parents to contact both since there is 
a split jurisdiction. It also might be wise 
for them to follow the matter up with a 
more formal complaint to their local 
United States attorney who will even- 
tually have to handle the problem. 

It has given me great pleasure to watch 
this bill become law. It is a problem that 
has plagued many of our fine citizens. It 
is a problem which teachers and parents 
alike have recognized as one that is grow- 

‘ing worse by the year. I have high hopes 
that this bill will go a long way toward 
solving it. 


The Wage-Hour Law: Its Effects Upon 
the Construction Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the American Bar Association 
Journal contained an article on the wage 
and hour law as it affetts the construc- 
tion industry and because the subject is 
interesting and timely, the article is be- 
ing inserted in the Appendix. Also, since 
the wage and hour provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act has a wide applica- 
tion throughout the country, and the ar- 
ticle is of general scope, it is believed that 
it is of importance to all of those who 
come within the provisions of that act. 


The writer of the article, Mr. Eli Baer, 
is a practicing attorney in Baltimore, 
Md., and the District of Columbia, and 
spent many years in the Government 
service where he acted as principal 
claims attorney and assistant general 
counsel to the Comptroller General of 
the United States. Mr. Baer has written 
and lectured on labor law, taxation, Gov- 
ernment contracts and procurement, re- 
negotiation and termination, and is well 
qualified to discuss the workings of the 
Federal wage-hour law. 

The article follows: 

Tue Wace-Hovur Law: Its Errecrs UPON THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 
(By Eli Baer) 

How do the wage and hour provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 and ‘ts 
amendments affect builders and contractors? 
How docs this act, which is commonly known 
as the Federal wage-hour law, affect the em- 
ployees in our building and construction 
industry? Who is covered by this law? Who 
is exempt? Are you as a builder and con- 
tractor complying with this law? What does 
it do for you? What are the penalties for 
noncompliance? To find the answers to these 
questions, we must go to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 and its later amend- 
ments as enacted by Congress. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as 
amended, states its purpose in the following 
language: 
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“(a) The Congress hereby finds that the 
existence, in industries engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
of labor conditions detrimental to the main- 
tenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers— 

“(1) causes commerce and the channels 
and instrumentalities of commerce to be used 
to spread and perpetuate such labor condi- 
tions among the workers of the several 
States; 

“(2) burdens commerce and the free flow of 
commerce; 

“(3) constitutes an unfair method of com- 
petition in commerce; 

“(4) leads to labor disputes burdening and 
obstructing commerce and the free flow of 
goods in commerce; and 

“(5) interferes with the orderly and fair 
marketing of goods in commerce. 

“(b) It is hereby declared to be the policy 
of this act, through the exercise by Congress 
of its power to regulate commerce among the 
several States and with foreign nations, to 
correct and as rapidly as practicable to elimi- 
nate the conditions above referred to in such 
industries without substantially curtailing 
employment or earning power.” 

It is clear, therefore, that in adopting the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (the Federal wage 
and hour law) in 1938, the Congress sought 
to use its interstate-commerce powers to 
eliminate labor conditions detrimental to 
the health, efficiency, and well-being of 
workers, and to eliminate unfair methods of 
competition based on these conditions. 

The law's basic provisions require: 

1. Aminimum wage of $1 an hour, effective 
as of March 1, 1956. 

2. Overtime pay of at least time and one- 
half the employee's regular rate for all hours 
Over 40 in a workweek. 

3. A minimum age of 16 years for general 
employment and 18 years for work in occu- 
Pattons designated hazardous by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. Provision is made for the em- 
Ployment of 14- and 15-year-old children at 
Certain limited kinds of employment outside 
Of school hours. 

The Federal wage and hour law applies 
to all employees who are engaged in inter- 
state commerce or in the production of goods 
for interstate commerce, including any 
Closely related process or occupation directly 
essential to such production. 

The same principles for determining cover- 
age under the Fair Labor Standards Act gen- 
erally apply to employees in the building and 
Construction industry. It is the employee's 
Activities rather than the employer's busi- 
Ness which are the important consideration. 

ë fact that the employer is an independent 
Contractor is immaterial under the act. If 

performs the construction for or on be- 

of a firm which is engaged in interstate 

Commerce, or in the production of goods for 
Such commerce, his employees are covered. 

The United States Supreme Court has sald, 

the cases of Mitchell v. Joyce Agency (348 
U. S. 945) and Mitchell v. Vollmer & Co, (349 

. S. 427), that coverage must be given a 
beral construction determined by practical 
Considerations, not by technical conceptions. 
e Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
Public Contracts Division of the Departe 

t of Labor is guided by authoritative 
Court decisions in his task of distinguishing 
ed from noncovered employees, The 

ons of the act have been applied to 
employees engaged in the maintenance, re- 
reconstruction, improvement or exten- 

of existing instrumentalities of inter- 
*tate commerce (such as interstate highways, 
transportation terminals, airports, radio sta- 
Hons and similar structures). The wage- 
Our law has also been applied to those 
m Ployoes of a contractor who are engaged 
moe maintenance, repair, reconstruction, 

Provement or extension of facilities (such 

manufacturing, mining, or industrial 
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plants) used in the production of goods for 
interstate commerce. This includes not only 
employees actually engaged in construction 
work on the site, but also other employees 
required for its efficient performance. These 
include office, clerical, bookkeeping, auditing, 
promotional, drafting, engineering, custodial, 
and stock room employees; also timekeeping 
and payroll workers, watchmen, and guards. 

A construction project may be purely local 
and, therefore, not covered, but some indi- 
vidual employees may nevertheless be coy- 
ered on independent grounds by reason of 
their interstate activities. Therefore, the 
act is applicable to employees who are regu- 
larly engaged in ordering or procuring ma- 
terials and equipment from outside the State 
or receiving, unloading, checking, watching 
or guarding such goods while they are still 
in transit. For example, laborers on a non- 
covered construction project who regularly 
unload materials and equipment from vehi- 
cles or railroad cars which are transporting 
such articles from other States are perform- 
ing covered work. By this same token, em- 
Ployees who regularly use instrumentalities 
ot commerce, such as the telephone, tele- 
graph, and mails for interstate communica- 
tion have been considered to be within the 
scope of the act. Employees who are regu- 
larly engaged in preparing, handling, or 
otherwise working on goods which will be 
sent to other States are covered by the act. 
This includes the preparation of plans, or- 
ders, estimates, accounts, reports, and letters 
for interstate transmittal. 

Employees who are regularly engaged in 
traveling across State lines in the perform- 
ance of their work (as distinguished from 
merely going to d from their homes or 
lodgings) are engaged in interstate commerce 
and covered by thd act even though the 
construction project itself is not covered. If 
any employee regularly persons, 
materials, or equipment between jobs across 
State lines, or to a covered project, even 
within the State, as part of his duties for 
the contractor, he would be covered. 

Employees who are engaged in the con- 
struction of new buildings or other new 
structures are considered covered when the 
work constitutes an enlargement or exten- 
sion of covered existing facilities of which 
the new structure will become an integral 
part. This is true both when the new build- 
ing or structure becomes an integral part of 
an existing plant producing goods for inter- 
state commerce, and when it extends, en- 
larges, or improves an existing intrumen- 
tality of commerce. The United States Su- 
preme Court thns upheld a court decision 
which decreed, “If the new building, though 
not physically attached to an existing plant 
which produces goods for commerce, is de- 
signed to be an integral part of the im- 
proved, expanded, or enlarged plant, the 
construction, like maintenance and repair, 
would be subject to the act” (Walling v. Mo- 
Crady Construction Co. (329 U. S. 735)). 

The United States Supreme Court also has 
held that the construction of a new facility 
in a network of instrumentalities of inter- 
state commerce In order to serve the system 
or function as an alternate route or to re- 
lieve traffic congestion in another unit or to 
replace an outmoded facility is subject to 
the act. 

It is important for contractors to note 
that under the act the item “highways” in- 
cludes bridges, underpasses, overpasses, by- 
passes, country roads, access roads, city 
streets, as well as alternate roads, draw- 
bridges, toll bridges, toll roads, and turn- 
pikes, but does not includes roads or parking 
facilities on privately owned land which are 
not for use by the general public for inter- 
state traffic. 


‘WHO IS COVERED?— GENERAL RULES 


The general rules for determining the cov- 
erage of employees engaged in the construc- 
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tion of other instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce apply to highway construction. 
The United States Supreme Court has stated 
that in applying the act to highway construc- 
tion, practical rather than technical consid- 
erations are decisive. Coverage depends on 
the character rather than the volume of the 
employees’ activities. The important ele- 
ment is the fact that the amount of work, 
even though very small, be regular and recur- 
ring and not occasional nor incidental and, 
under the authoritative decisions, a percent- 
age test is not regarded as a practical guide 
for ascertaining whether a particular facility 
is or is not an instrumentality of interstate 
commerce. 

The fact that the road is owned or con- 
trolled-by the State or Federal Government, 
or by any subdivision thereof, will not affect 
the applicability of the act. The same would 
be true if State or Federal funds were used to 
finance the construction. However, if the 
employees are actually employees of a State, 
or a political subdivision thereof, they are 
excepted from coverage of the act. 

Construction of city streets which are not 
a part of a public road building program and 
are constructed on private property as a part 
of a new residential development are not con- 
sidered covered by the courts. However, 
the construction, reconstruction or repair of 
a city street, whether residential or not, 
which is part of an interstate highway or 
which directly connects with an interstate 
highway, is so closely related to the inter- 
state commerce moving on the existing high- 
way as to be part of it under the prin- 
ciples established by the United States 
Supreme Court decisions, which require 
determination of coverage on the basis of 
realistic, practical considerations. The con- 
struction of new expressways and highways 
that will connect with an interstate highway 
system is so “related to the functioning of an 
instrumentality or facility of interstate com- 
merce as to be, in practical effect, a part of 
it, rather than an isolated, local activity,” 
(Mitchell v. Vollmer 4 Co. (349 U. S. 427)), 
Neither the fact that they are not dedicated 
to interstate use during their construction 
nor the fact that they will constitute alter- 
nate routes rather than replacement of 
existing roads, constitutes sufficient basis, 
under the controlling court decisions, for ex- 
cluding them from the coverage of the act, 
Therefore, unless and until authoritative 
court decisions in the future hold otherwise, 
the construction of such new highways and 
expressways will be regarded as covered. 

The act applies to work on a covered inter- 
state instrumentality or production facility 
even though performed during periods of 
temporary nonuse or idleness, The courts 
have held the act applicable to performance 
of construction work upon a covered facility 
even though the use of the facility was tem- 
porarily interrupted or discontinued. It is 
equally clear that the repair or maintenance 
of a covered facility (including its machin- 
ery, tools, and other equipment) though per- 
formed during the inactive or dead season 
is subject to the act. 


The coverage of the act is determined on 
a workweek basis. An employee who in a 
particular workweek engages in any covered 
work in interstate commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate commerce, in- 
cluding activities necessary to such produc- 
tion, is subject to both the minimum wage 
and overtime provisions for that entire work- 
week. The workweek is based on the hours 
worked in each workweek—standing alone. 
That is, overtime must be paid for all hours 
worked over 40 in each such workweek. The 
employer cannot eliminate the obligation to 
pay overtime by averaging the hours of work 
over 2 or more workweeks, regardless of 
whether wage and salary payments are made 
every 2 weeks, every half month, or once a 
month. Before overtime pay can be com- 
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puted, it is necessary to determine the em- 
ployee’s regular rate of pay. The regular 
rate is defined in the act to include all re- 
muneration for employment, except certain 
payments—such as premium payments for 
overtime work and work on Sundays and 
holidays, discretionary bonuses, gifts and 
payments in the nature of gifts on special 
occasions, contributions to welfare plans, 
and payments made pursuant to certain 
profit-sharing, welfare, or thrift and savings 
lans. 

z The regular rate may be more than the 
statutory minimum of $1 an hour, but it 
cannot be less. If an employee's regular rate 
should fall below $1 an hour minimum, the 
employer must make up the difference and 
compute overtime on the basis of at least 
$1 an hour. 

If a salary is paid on other than a weekly 
basis, the weekly pay must be determined 
in order to compute the regular rate and 
overtime pay. If the salary is paid for a 
half-month, you muitiply by 24 and divide 
the product by 52 to get the weekly salary, 
A monthly salary should. be multiplicd by 
12 and the product divided by 52. 

The regular rate for an employee who is 
paid a salary for a specified number of hours 
a week is obtained by dividing the weekly 
salary by the hours worked. If a salary is 
paid as straight-time pay for whatever num- 
ber of hours are worked in a workweek, the 
regular rate is obtained by dividing the salary 
by the hours worked each week. Therefore, 
his regular rate will vary when he works 
overtime. For example, a §$60-a-week em- 
ployee under these circumstances would have 
a regular rate of $1.20 an hour when he works 
50 hours a week ($60 divided by 50 hours). 
He is due one-half the regular rate or 60 
cents for each of the 10 overtime hours of 
overtime, plus his regular salary, or #66 for 
the week. If he works 60 hours, his regular 
rate would be $1 an hour for that week, and 
he would be due one-half that, or 50 cents 


for the 20 overtime hours, plus his salary, or 


$70 for the week. 
The Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Division issues inter- 
pretative bulletins from time to time cover- 
ing various sections of the law for the guid- 
ance of employers and officials of the divi- 
sion charged with enforcement of the act. 

Firms in the building industry will want 
to note the exemptions from the wage and 
hour provisions of the act. These exemp- 
tions are defined in Explanatory Bulletin, 
Regulations, paragraph 641, issued by the 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Washington, D. C. 
This publication is available without charge. 

‘The white collar exemptions; that is, em- 
ployees who are exempt from both the mini- 
mum wage and overtime provisions of the 
act, are those employees engaged in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, professional, 
or local retailing capacity, or in the capacity 
of outside salesmen as defined by the Ad- 
ministrator. 

CHILD LABOR——THE FEDERAL LAW 

All employers must comply with the child- 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act which prohibits the employment of “op- 
pressive child labor“ in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce. Also 
prohibited is the shipment or delivery for 
shipment In commerce by a producer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer of any goods produced in 
establishments in or about which “oppressive 
child labor” has been employed within 30 
days prior to removal of the goods. 

Employers can protect themselves from 
unintentionally employing a minor under the 
legal age by having on file a certificate of 
age issued in accordance with regulations 
of the Secretary of Labor showing that the 
minor is above the legal age for employ- 
ment in the occupation in which he or she is 
engaged, 
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It is unlawful under the act “to transport, 
offer for transportation, ship, deliver, or sell 
with knowledge that shipment or delivery or 
sale thereof in commerce is intended” any 
goods produced in violation of the act's mini- 
mum wage or overtime provisions. 

Every employer must comply with the 
recordkeeping provisions of the act. No par- 
ticular order or form of records is prescribed 
by the regulations of the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision for employees generally. It is required 
only that an employer make and keep clear, 
accurate, and complete records which re- 
flect the information and data required by 
the regulations with respect to the persons 
employed by him, and of the wages, hours, 
and other conditions and practices of em- 
ployment maintained by him. These records 
must be preserved for 3 years, either at the 
place of employment, or in an established 
central recordkeeping office. In addition, the 
employer must preserve for 2 years certain 
records which he maintains in the course 
of his business operations. These include 
any employment and earnings records which 
he uses as a basis for his wage and hour 
records, wage-rate tables, worktime sched- 
ules, and order, shipping, and billing records 
of additions to and deductions from wages. 

All records are open at any time to inspec- 
tion and transcription by the Administrator 
of the Wage and Hour Division, or his repre- 
sentative. 

The act requires also that each employer 
make such extension, recomputation, or 
transcription of his records and submit to 
the Wage and Hour Division such reports 
concerning persons employed and the wages, 
hours, and other conditions and practices of 
employment set forth in his records, as the 
Administrator, or his duly authorized and 
designated representative may request in 
writing. 

All complaints, records, and other infor- 
mation obtained by the Wage and Hour Di- 
vision from employees and employers are 
treated as confidential, 

The Administrator of the United States 
Department of Labor's Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Division, which adminis- 
ters the law, has stated that most violations 
of the Federal wage-hour law are uninten- 
tional and arise from fallure to understand 
fully the statutory requirements. Investiga- 
tions are not made mercly to disclose viola- 
tions. The policy is to offer employers the 
fullest possible assistance and guidance to 
avoid violations. Each time an investigator 
visits an employer's establishment, he seeks, 
through informing and advising the em- 
ployers to assure that, for the future at least, 
the employer's operations will be in full 
compliance with the provisions of the act. 

Three methods are provided under the act 
for the recovery of unpaid minimum or over- 
time wages due: 

1. The employee may bring suit against 
the employer to recover the wages withheld, 
together with liquidated damages in an 
amount equal to the back wages due, plus a 
reasonable fee for an attorney and suit costs. 
Under specified conditions, the court may 
limit or eliminate the recovery of liquidated 
damages from employers found to have acted 
in good faith. 

2. The Administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Division may supervise the payment of 
back wages for employees. Employees who 
agree to accept such payment and are paid 
in full the unpaid overtime compensation 
owing to them under the act waive their 
independent statutory rights to such back 
pay and to liquidated damages. 

3. The Secretary of Labor, on the written 
request of affected employees, may bring suit 
against the employer to recover back wages 
due. Such requests may be filed with the 
nearest wage and hour office. Employees 
consenting to the bringing of such sults 
waive this independent right to sue for such 
back pay and for liquidated damages, 
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Sults to recover back wages must be com- 
menced within 2 years from the time when 
the minimum or overtime wages became due 
and the employer falled to pay them, 

The Federal Government may prosecute 
criminally for willful violations of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. Upon conviction, the 
employer may be fined up to $10,000 and, in 
the case of a second conviction, Imprisoned 
for up to 6 months, 

Under certain conditions, an employer may 
have a good-faith defense against Hability or 
punishment for failing to pay minimum 
wages or overtime compensation due under 
the act. 

The Secretary of Labor may ask a Federal 
district court to restrain violations of the act 
by injunction. 

The act prohibits discharging or discrim- 
inating against an employee because he has 
filed a complaint or started or participated in 
& proceeding under the act. 

The Wage and Hour Division has stated 
that all of the above enforcement measures, 
through the years, have contributed to the 
maintenance of high levels of employment, 
fair wage structures, and the elimination of 
certain harmful competitive practices, and 
that all of the act’s provisions are intended to 
be accomplished through a fair and equitable 
application of the provisions of the Federal 
wage and hour law to your particular busi- 
ness or industry; and whether the act has ac- 
complished its stated purpose is for you to 
judge, since this article is intended merely to 
give the reader an explanation of the basio 
provisions of the wage-hour law as it affects 
the construction industry. 
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Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this 85th Congress has passed 
some important measures to meet the 
problems facing the people and the Na- 
tion, 

It has, I believe, failed in some impor- 
tant areas to meet the challenge of our 
times in education, health, housing, and 
in fighting the recession trend. 


Listed herewith are some of the issues 
faced in the 85th Congress. 

RECORD OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 

The 85th Congress has been hailed as a 
working Congress. The 2d session has becn 
compared favorably with the Ist session of 
the 73d Congress, which enacted much of 
President Franklin Roosevelt's New Deal 
antidepression program in the famous 100 
days. 

Like many other Members of Congress, I 
feel that this Congress has, for the most 
part, made an outstanding record of achleve- 
ment. Of course, there were disappoint- 
ments; some legislation which I felt was 
urgently needed failed to receive the final 
approval of Congress. 

Among the notable achievements of this 
Congress was the admission of Alnska as the 
49th State of the Union, the let State to be 
admitted in 46 years. The first civil-rights 
legislation in 82 years was passed by the 85th 
Congress last year. The lst comprehensive 
Federal aid to education bill in 92 years was 
enacted, known as the Defense Education 
Act of 1958. All of these measures had my 
full and active support. 
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COST OF LIVING—HARD MONEY POLICIES 


The cost of living has continued its almost 
uninterrupted climb to the highest point in 
our Nation’s history. The value of the pur- 
chasing dollar has correspondingly dropped 
to its lowest point—48 cents of the 1939 
dollar's value. 

Hard money and high interest rate policies 
of the administration have falled to halt 
inflation and helped to bring on a severe 
economic recession. Unemployment rose to 
More than 5½ million workers, the highest 
total since pre-World War II days. Berks 
County unemployment rose sharply during 
the early part of 1958 to over 12,000 persons, 
A half million workers were idle in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

The Nation experiences a strange econontic 
phenomenon—tising prices during a period 
of recession—which is working great hard- 
Ship on millions of retired folks living on 

incomes, on unemployed workers and 
their families, and on the hundreds of thou- 
Sands of persons now existing on Inadequate 
Public assistance payments. 

Hard money policies haye added billions of 
dollars to the cost of interest on the public 
debt. Tax revenue has fallen off sharply 
during the recession and the administration 
ended the fiscal year more than 83 billion in 
the red. During the 5 years the Eisenhower 
Administration, the national debt has risen 
by 810 billion. Five increases in the legal 
debt Ümit have been requested in these 5 
years. The debt limit was raised from 6275 
Dillion to $288 billion by the 85th Congress 
at the urgent pleading of the administration. 

High interest rates are costing the Ameri- 
Can taxpayers an estimated 610 billion a 
Year in higher payments on cars, homes, fur- 
Niture, business loans, and other credit trans- 
Actions. Big financial interests are enjoying 
record prosperity even during the recession 
because of the administration fiscal and mon- 
etary policies, which have been extremely 
Costly to the average citizen. 

Efforts in the House to conduct a full 
investigation of these fiscal policies have 

blocked by the same coalition of Repub- 
ns and Southern Democ - ts. I have sup- 
these efforts because I feel that the 
American public is entitled to know the 
etails of “behind the scenes” financial deal- 
which are contrary to the best interests 

Of all but a handful of Americans. 


SMALL BUSINESS 


The 85th Congress made an outstanding 
Tecord on matters affecting small business. 
A $260 million small business tax rellef bill 

enacted, the Small Business Administra- 

Was made a permanent independent 
Federal agency, the ceiling on loans has 
been raised from $250,000 to $550,000 and 
the interest rate reduced from 6 to 51% 
percent. 

Congressional investigations into Govern- 
ment procurement practices have resulted in 
additional contracts for many small busi- 
of The Small Business Investment Act 

ert 1958 provides up to $250 million in long- 
equity capital for small business, The 

Program is to be handled by locally operated 

Yestment companies who in turn will allo- 
— loans to small businesses in need ot 
thoital for expansion and modernization of 
tir plants. 

Hearings were held on the national Fair 
dure Act by House and Senate committees 

1 action was not taken in this 
ess. 

} SOCIAL SECURITY 
canteplte administration opposition, signifi- 
— improvements to the Social Security Act 
— by the 85th Congress. The social- 
Am System is an important part of our 

n way of life. Almost 12 million 
are currently receiving monthly 
Berne e more than 22,000 of them live in 

Ounty, Over $15 million in social- 


security payments were distributed to these 
Berks residents last year. 

Monthly benefits were raised by 7 percent, 
effective February 1959 to help retired citi- 
zens meet the rising cost of living; I spon- 
sored legislation calling for a 10 percent 
increase. The solvency of the trust fund 
was maintained by raising the social-security 
contribution rate by one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent on both employers and employees, based 
on wages up to $4,800 a year; the disability 
offset restriction was repealed and maximum- 
family benefits were raised from $200 to 6254 
a month. 

Also, dependents of disabled persons were 
made eligible for benefits; the monthly out- 
side earnings limitation was raised; dis- 
ability work requirements were liberalized; 
Federal grants to States increased for public 
assistance payments to the aged, blind, dis- 
abled, and dependent children; and Federal 
authorizations for maternal and child health, 
crippeld children, and child welfare services 
were increased, 

I actively supported these liberalizing im- 
provements to the Social Security Act. I 
also urged action on other improvements 
such as the lowering of the retirement age 
for men and women, improvement of the 
disability. benefit program, a hospital-surgi- 
cal insurance program for aged persons, and 
other needed amendments to the present 
law. These changes will be high on the 
agenda for action in the 86th Congress. 


OTHER RETIREMENT PROGRAMS 


Legislation to increase railroad retirement 
benefits was blocked in the House during 
the final hours of the Congress by the com- 
bined opposition of Republicans and the 
railroad industry, The bill, which I co- 
sponsored, would have raised pensions and 
annuities by 10 percent, and made other 
liberalizing amendments to the retirement 
and unemployment insurance laws. 

The measure had been favorably reported 
by the House committee and passed by the 
Senate, but opponents prevented its con- 
sideration by the House shortly before ad- 
journment. The railroads vigorously fought 
the pension boost despite the valuable help 
which rail unions and retired rallroaders 
gave to the industry’s campaign for Federal 
aid. 

Liberal forces look to the next Congress 
to right the wrong done to railroad pen- 
sioners. Retired railroaders, their spouses, 
widows and survivors, liberal Congressmen 
insist, are entitled to the 10 percent increase 
to help them meet rising living costs. 

Retired employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment received 10 percent increases in their 
annuities, up to a maximum of $500 a year 
for retirement annuities and up to $250 a 
year for survivor annuities. Survivor annul- 
tles up to a maximum of $750 a year were 
provided for the first time to widows or 
widowers of former Government employees 
or retired employees who died before Feb- 
ruary 29, 1948. This legislation also had 
my active support. 

PROBLEMS OF OLDER PERSONS 


Congressional interest in the special prob- 
Jems of older persons resulted in the author- 
ization of a special White House Conference 
to study these problems to develop programs 
to make their remaining years more abund- 
ant and meaningful. 

Hearings were also held on a bill which 
I cosponsored to establish a Bureau of Older 
Persons in the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to concern itself with 
the needa and problems of our retired senior 
citizens, 

Congress also concerned itself with the 
Medical needs of elderly persons and the 
problem of job discrimination because of 
age. Congress directed that a study be made 
of proposed hospital-surgical insurance Coy- 
erage for reciplents of social-security retire- 
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ment benefits, the results of which are to be 
reported to Congress in February 1959, 
VETERANS 


Again in the 85th Congress, I opposed ad- 
ministration efforts to curtail essential vet- 
erans’ services such as the cutbacks in dis- 
abled veterans’ service-connected compensa- 
tion by review of claims, budget cuts for 
hospitalization and medical care, and com- 
mission recommendations to the adminis- 
tration calling for reductions in many types 
of veterans’ benefits. -7 

Congress enacted legislation to increase 
trates of compensation for yeterans suffering 
service-connected disabilities and their de- 
pendents, Pensions to widows of Spanish- 
American War veterans were increased. The 
marriage eligibility standards for widow's 
pensions were liberalized. 

Also, the burial allowance for deceased 
veterans was raised from 6150 to $250, Spe- 
cial training for handicapped war orphans 
was authorized and unemployment compen- 
sation was provided for ex-seryicemen, as 
well as to those veterans who served during 
the Korean emergency. Total disability 
benefits payable under the National Service 
Life Insurance Act were raised. An amend- 
ment to the Social Security Act permits dis- 
abled veterans to now draw dual benefits 
from the VA and other Government agencies 
as well as social-security disability without 
any reductions, I actively supported all of 
these measures to benefit veterans, their 
survivors, and dependents, 

The GI home-loan program was extended 
until July 25, 1960, for World War II veterans, 
Additional funds were provided for the pur- 
chase of VA mortgages by FNMA, but the 
interest rate was raised to 434 percent, Con- 
gress also enacted legislation granting a 
charter to the veterans of World War I of 
the United States. 

Legislation to grant a pension to World 
War I veterans was not acted upon, despite 
its support by many Members of Congress, 
An increase in the income limitations on 
veterans receiving VA pensions also failed to 
receive approval as did the bill to liberal- 
ize requirements for non-service-connected 
death pensions to widows and minor depend- 
ents of veterans of World War II and the 
Korean conflict, 


HEALTH AND HANDICAPPED 


In this vital area, so important to the 
welfare of all Americans, the 85th Congress 
made one of its greatest records of accom- 
plishment. As a member of the Health and 
Science Subcommittee, I am particularly 
proud of this record and the role played by 
our committee in helping to make it possible. 

Almost $300 million—highest total in our 
history—was appropriated for medical re- 
search in such areas as cancer, heart disease, 
arthritis, dental health, mental health, and 
cystic fibrosis, the dreaded children’s disease, 

The Hill-Burton  hospital-construction 
program was extended for 5 years and funds 
were increased by $111 million over the ad- 
ministration’s original budget request. The 
Health Research Facilities Act was extended 
for 3 years, providing additional funds for 
construction of laboratories and other medi- 
cal research facilities needed by scientists in 
their research to find the cause and cure of 
the diseases which cripple and kill mankind, 

My bill to authorize Federal grants to 
schools of public health to train needed 
public health doctors, nurses, and techni- 
cians for Federal, State, and local public 
health work was enacted into law. 

Legisiation was also enacted to protect the 
health of consumers by requiring manufac- 
turers of food additives and food processors 
to pretest any potentially unsafe substances 
which are added to food. 

Vocational rehabilitation programs to as- 
sist mentally retarded children, the blind, 
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deaf, and other handicapped individuals were 
also extended. I sponsored and worked for 
legislation to provide special tax exemptions 
and deductions for handicapped persons and 
to establish a Federal agency for the handi- 
capped. Both of these measures were con- 
sidered by committees but did not receive 
final action before adjournment. 


EDUCATION 


Legislation to provide Federal funds to 
States to build needed school classrooms was 
defeated last year in the House by the re- 
actlonary coalition by a narrow margin of 
five votes. 

This year, in the wake of the Soviet chal- 
lenge, the defense education fellowship-loan 
bill was enacted. Teaching and research ac- 
tivities in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children were expanded. An In- 
ternal Revenue ruling now permits teachers 
to claim tax deductions for certain expenses 
incurred in furthering their education, retro- 
active to 1954. This action came after bills 
were introduced to provide for such tax de- 
ductions. I was a cosponsor of this legisla- 
tion, š 
The program of aid for school construc- 
tion and operation in areas affected by ac- 

tivities of the Federal Government was 
strengthened and expanded. The special 
milk program in nonprofit schools, nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement houses, 
and summer camps was extended for 3 years, 
I strongly supported all of these measures, 
, 50 important to the welfare of our children 
and the improvement of our educational sys- 
tem. z 

NONPROFIT SWIMMING POOLS 

My 2-year fight to obtain tax exemption 
for nonprofit community swimming pool 
groups was won during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, with the enactment of an 
omnibus Federal excise tax revision bill. 
These swim groups furnish needed recrea- 
tional facilities to the community and are 
important in promoting the health and wel- 
Tare of cur children, young people, and 
adults, 

The effective date for this statutory tax 
exemption was made retroactive to January 
1, 1958. I had sought an earlier date in view 
of the legal uncertainty over the tax status of 
these groups, but the 1958 date was the best 
obtainable. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


The 85th Congress passed the first civil 
rights legislation in 82 years, designed to 
protect the voting rights of all citizens. It 
also establishes a Commission on Civil Rights 
and a civil rights section in the Justice De- 
partment. This measure is an important step 
forward in the important field of ojvil rights. 
It received my full support. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING 


Legislation to promote humane slaughter- 
ing of animals in the Nation’s packing- 
house industry was enacted. It forbids 
Federal agencies from buying meat after 
June 30, 1960, from any plant falling to use 
humane methods in slaughtering. Many 
individuals and humane societies have been 
working for the enactment of such legisla- 
tion for a number of years. It had my full 
support, 

i CONSERVATION 

In the important field of conservation, 
efforts to cripple the water pollution con- 
trol program were defeated in the House. 
I voted for the full amount of funds needed 
to help States build sewage-treatment fa- 
cilities to protect the public health and pre- 
vent destruction of eh in our rivers and 
streams, 

The administration has threatened to cut 
off Federal participation in the water pollu- 
tion control m next year and has 
already sent up legislation to turn this pro- 
gram over to the States. Liberal Members 
of Congress feel that polluting industries 
should be strictly regulated and that this 
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could not be done effectively at the State 
level. 

Legislation was enacted to require con- 
gressional approval of military withdrawal 
of land from the public domain in excess 
of 5,000 acres and to require hunting and 
fishing on military reservations to be in 
compliance with State fish and game laws. 

A section of the emergency highway legis- 
lation passed by Congress offers a Federal 
grant bonus to States which regulate the 
erection of billboards on the major part of 
the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway System. 

In other conservation action, Congress 
approved a boating safety law, raised the 
duck-stamp price from $2 to 83. effective 
next July 1, and earmarked revenue for the 
purchase or lease of wetlands, thus putting 
a halt to the administration’s practice of 
diverting duck-stamp income for unrelated 
purposes. A pesticide research program was 
established to study the effect of aerial 
spraying on fish and wildlife. The wilder- 
ness bill, which had my full support, made 
progress, but more hearings have been 
scheduled between Congresses. Action on 
this measure is expected next year. 

Harsh reguiations proposed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service on the sale and pur- 
chase of firearms and ammunition were 
modified after strong protests from Members 
of Congress and sportsmen’s groups. Ad- 
ministrative action was also taken to pro- 
tect wildlife refuges from the abuses result- 
ing from the indiscriminate issuance of oll- 
leasing permits. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I again take this opportunity 
of reporting to my constituents, the peo- 
ple of Berks County, the 14th Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. 

PURPOSE OF REPORT 


This report deals with the work and 
the record of the 85th Congress. It sum- 
marizes my activities and the position I 
have taken on important issues coming 
before the Congress, 

During the past 2 years, I have made 
weekly radio reports and have submitted 
weekly columns to newspapers in Berks 
County. I have also mailed monthly 
newsletters to those persons who have 
asked to be on my mailing list. This 
printed report supplements these peri- 
odic reports during the session, so that 
all citizens of Berks County may have 
the opportunity to know my legislative 
record and the record of the 85th Con- 
gress as a whole, 

REPRESENTATION 


As a Representative of the people of 
Berks County in Congress, I have made 
every effort to serve the public interest 
conscientiously and to the best of my 
ability. The views of every person who 
has discussed personally or written me 
on legislative issues have been afforded 
full consideration. Individual problems 
of constituents have been promptly han- 
dled by my office. Every possible effort 
has been made to be of assistance to 
everyone who has come to my ofice for 
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information, advice, or service. My at- 
tendance record in the 85th Congress 
was again one of the highest. 

READING OFFICE 


My office in the Reading Post Office 
Building has been open 6 days a week 
year round for the convenience of con- 
stituents who have problems or who wish 
to present their views and suggestions. 
During the past 2 years, I have spent as 
many weekends as possible in Reading 
and have fulfilled many appointments 
with constituents who called at my office. 
I have also made my time available to 
discuss any issue, answer questions, de- 
bate or otherwise explain my views on 
specific issues at the inyitation of any 
group in Berks County. 

” WASHINGTON VISITS 


During the 85th Congress, it has been 
my pleasure to welcome many individuals 
and school groups, religious organiza- 
tions, women’s clubs, Boy and Girl Scout 
groups, and other organizations who have 
come to Washington and visited me at 
the Capitol. With the help of Mrs. 
Rhodes, I have tried to make these visits 
interesting, educational, and enjoyable. 

COMMITTEE WORK 


During the 85th Congress, I served on 
the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee and the Committee on House 
Administration. The Commerce Com- 
mittee has wide jurisdiction over mat- 
ters pertaining to transportation, com- 
munications, health, science, research, 
and related fields. I am also the rank- 
ing majority member of the Health and 
Science Subcommittee, which handled -~ 
such important legislation as hospital 
construction and medical research facili- 
ties, public health matters, weather mod- 
ification research, and matters affecting 
the Food and Drug Administration. 

My views on pending legislation were 
presented to other committees of the 
House and Senate on such subjects as 
railroad retirement, social security, | 
postal rates, postal pay, civil-service re- 
tirement, assistance to the handicapped, 
and various taxation measures, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


I sponsored legislation to raise income- | 
tax exemptions to $800 a year, establish 
a Bureau of Older Persons, reduce the 
retirement age and increase social-secu- | 
rity benefits, establish an agency to assist 
the handicapped, reduce small-business 
tax rates, stabilize employment in the 
textile industry, and to increase railroad- 
retirement benefits. 

Other bills I introduced would curb | 
arbitrary cancellation of health, acci- 
dent, and hospitalization insurance, pro- 
hibit destruction of the National Grange 
headquarters, grant tax deductions to 
handicapped persons, provide grants to 
Schools of public health, liberalize pub- 
lic-assistance provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, limit subsidies paid to sec- 
ond-class mail users, provide adequate 
funds for our participation in the Brus- 
sels World Fair, and provide income-ta* 
exemption to teachers for expenses in- 
curred in furthering their education. | 

CONGRESSIONAL DEBATE | 
i 


I have taken part in important debates 
on the floor of the House on such issues 
as postal rates, public-health funds, pen- 
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sion increases for Spanish-American 
War widows, exemption of nonprofit 
swimming pool groups from Federal ex- 
cise taxes, additional wheat acreage al- 
lotments for feed grain use on the farm, 
social security, civil-service retirement, 
labor reform and pension welfare funds, 
depressed areas, community facilities, 
public-health education, aid to railroads, 
the Brussels Fair, and weather modifica- 
tion research. 
BOOSTING BERKS 


Of special interest to the people of 
Berks County are the many Federal pro- 
grams, projects, and defense contracts 
Placed in our county, all of which di- 
rectly. benefit our people and our local 
economy. 

The social-security program brings in 
a yearly total of $15 million to more than 
22,000 Berks Countians receiving 
monthly benefit checks. The Federal 
surplus food disposal program brought 
needed assistance to several thousand 
unemployed and needy persons each 
month. Many disabled persons were re- 
stored to productive and satisfying lives 
with the help of the Federal-State vo- 
cational rehabilitation program. 

As a result of the severe drought dur- 
ing 1957, Berks County was designated as 
an area where the Farmers! Home Ad- 
ministration could make emergency loans 
at low interest rates to eligible farmers. 
Federally guaranteed home loans have 
been secured by many citizens of Reading 
and Berks County. Several important 
federally assisted highway-construction 
Projects have been undertaken. 

The Walnut Street urban redevelop- 
Ment project in Reading is well under- 
Way, aided by a $225,764 Federal capital 
Brant. Ground has been broken on the 
$650,000 Naval and Marine Corps Train- 
ing Center in Reading and $171,000 in 
Federal funds for construction of the 
Kutztown National Guard Armory have 

n released. This latter project is ex- 
Pected to be underway early next year. 

Federal funds totaling $49,986 have 
been allocated to Cumru Township for 
Completion of planning for construction 
Of a sewage-collection system. The 
Borough of Birdsboro has received a 
Federal advance of $18,000 for prelimi- 
nary planning for construction of a 
Sanitary-sewer system. Another Fed- 
fral grant of $16,107 was made to the 
Womelsdorf-Robesonia Joint Authority 
for construction of a water-supply sys- 

for these 2 communities. A $92,- 
000 Federal grant has been made to 
Muhlenberg Township for planning a 
Sanitary-sewer system, while Reading re- 
Ceived a $165,970 grant for planning an 
extension of the sanitary-sewer system 
to serve the 18th, 19th, and part of the 
th wards. 

Many defense contracts have also been 
Dlaced in Berks County. Well over $2 
Million in subcontract work on the most 


I had previously arranged for 
a meeting of local businesses and com- 
representatives on this procure- 
ment to help channel additional jobs and 
business into our area. Over $4 mil- 
lion in defense work has been placed in 
Berks since the spring of 1958, providing 
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an important stimulant to our economy 

during this critical recession period. 

THE SOTH CONGRESS AND THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE FUTURE 


Seldom in history has our Nation been 
confronted with so many complex prob- 
lems and serious challenges within our 
own economy, in our scientific and teeh- 
nological ability, and in our efforts to 
cope with the sinister advance of Com- 
munism throughout the world. 

FIRST SESSION, 1957 


The 85th Congress convened in Jan- 
uary 1957, Soviet brutality in crushing 
the revolt of Hungarian freedom fighters 
and impact of the Suez Canal conflict 
were still fresh in our minds. The ad- 
ministration was pushing with renewed 
vigor its economic curtailment and hard 
money policies. President Eisenhower 
was inaugurated for a second term and 
sent to Congress the largest peacetime 
budget in our history. A gigantic econ- 
omy pressure drive was soon directed 
toward Congress by hard money advo- 
cates. Administration leaders differed 
over the size and importance of various 
programs recommended, Treasury Sec- 
retary Humphrey refused to support the 
administration's budget and the orders 
finally went out to executive departments 
to hold spending to the previous year’s 
level. 

Funds appropriated by Congress for 
essential defense programs were held up 
by the Budget Bureau; other programs 
important to the Nation were similarly 
curtailed. By early fall 1957 industrial 
production had declined, inventories 
piled up, the home building industry was 
crippled by rising interest rates, and in- 
dustrial unemployment began to rise 
sharply. 

A congressional investigation of the 
administration's monetary and fiscal pol- 
icies was conducted to evaluate the 
effects of hard money, high interest rates, 
the rising cost of living, the increase in 
the public debt, and budgetary matters. 
But the administration refused to change 
its course, despite the growing economic 
decline and evidence that these fiscal 
policies were having a harmful effect 
on millions of small businessmen, 
farmers, retired folks, professional and 
industrial workers. 

Meanwhile, growing scientific ad- 
vancements of the Soviet Union were 
dramatically revealed to the American 
people by their launching of the first 
earth satellite. Congressional leaders 
had repeatedly warned of the rapidly 
closing gap between our country and the 
Soviet in guided missiles, in the develop- 
ment of atomic energy, science, tech- 


“nology and in research and development 


of modern military power. The non- 
partisan Gaither and Rockefeller reports 
contained similar warnings. But the ad- 
ministration had largely ignored these 
ominous developments and we found 
ourselves totally unprepared to meet the 
challenges of the space age. 
SECOND SESSION, 1958 


The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress met in January 1958 with a strong 
sense of urgency to deal with the domes- 
tic and international crisis which seri- 
ously threatened our Nation. The record 
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of accomplishment of the 85th Congress 
in enacting major legislation to meet 
these challenges presents remarkable 
evidence of the ability cf our system of 
representative government to cope with 
any emergency, even in this new era of 
satellites, missiles, and outer space. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Department of Defense reorganization 
legislation was enacted, along the lines 
requested by the President, strengthen- 
ing the authority of the Defense Secre- 
tary to eliminate wasteful duplication of 
effort among the services, to facilitate 
strategic planning, to improve command 
operations, and to expand defense re- 
search and development functions. 

Congress appropriated a record peace- 
time defense budget of $40 billion, an 
increase of $5 billion over last year, to 
strengthen our national defense in such 
vital areas as missile research, develop- 
ment, and production, dispersal of Stra- 
tegic Air Command bases, and the ac- 
quisition of missile bases. Funds were 
also provided for the construction of 
additional nuclear-powered missile sub- 
marines, jet bombers and tanker planes, 
as well as needed conventional weapons. 

Major recommendations of the Cordi- 
ner Commission were enacted into law, 
increasing pay scales of members of the 
armed services to provide inducements 
for career military personnel, particu- 
larly in the technical fields. Eventual 
Savings to the taxpayers are estimated at 
$4 billion. Career military establish- 
ment may also mean eventual elimina- 
tion of the draft, 

A civilian-controlled National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration was 
established to deal specifically with the 
development of a comprehensive pro- 
gram of research and operations in aero- 
nautical and space sciences, space flight, 
development of aircraft, missiles, and 
other space vehicles, 

A national defense education bill was 
enacted, providing fellowships and low- 
interest loans to students to enable them 
to attend institutions of higher learning. 
Special consideration is given students 
with special abilities in the fields of 
science, mathematics, engineering, or 
modern foreign language. The bill also 
provides grants to States for strengthen- 
ing instruction in these fields and in test- 
ing, guidance, and counseling services, 
and area vocational education programs, 

ANTIRECESSION PROGRAMS 


The 85th Congress enacted several 
measures to stimulate our sagging econ- 
omy and to help alleviate the severe eco- 
nomic distress of millions of Americans 
bearing the brunt of the recession. 
Other important antirecession programs 
were blocked by the conservative coali- 
tion in the House. 

The Federal interstate highway con- 
struction was accelerated by the appro- 
priation of more than $3 billion this 
year, providing additional jobs in the 
road building industry and related in- 
dustries, States were given bonus funds 
for the regulation of billboards along the 
Interstate Highway System. 


An emergency housing program au- 
thorizing almost $2 billion in housing 
loan funds was enacted early this year. 
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It was designed to stimulate the build- 
ing industry by encouraging the con- 


struction of up to 200,000 homes, pro-- 


viding jobs for hundreds of thousands of 
building tradesmen in communities 
throughout the country. The impact of 
this legislation is already being felt, as 
new housing starts have risen sharply in 
the past several months. 

Unemployment had risen to almost 5% 

_ million persons, the highest number since 
pre-World War II days. An estimated 
2 to 3 million additional workers were on 
part time. Hundreds of thousands of un- 
employed workers were exhausting their 
unemployment compensation benefits 
each month, bringing severe economic 
hardship to them and their families. 

Congress enacted legislation to permit 
States to borrow Federal funds to extend 
the payment of unemployment compen- 
sation benefits for a period equal to 50 
percent of the number of weeks of pay- 
ments authorized under State law. This 
meant a maximum 45 weeks coverage in 
Pennsylvania, highest in the Nation. 
Prompt action by Gov. George M. 
Leader in applying for the Federal loans 
extended benefits in Pennsylvania to 
provide emergency assistance to many 
thousands of our unemployed workers. 

Efforts to modernize the unemploy- 
ment compensation system and to fur- 
ther liberalize the emergency assistance 
program were blocked by a coalition of 
Republicans and some Southern Demo- 
crats. 

The Congress enacted an excise tax re- 
vision measure which will provide relief 
in some segments of the economy. The 
excise tax on freight was repealed, bene- 
fiting the railroads and rail shippers, and 
a long- needed small-business tax relief 
bill was also enacted. Another technical 
income tax revision bill was passed, clos- 
ing certain loopholes and correcting un- 
intended benefits and hardships in the 
1954 tax law. Efforts to close major tax 
loopholes, such as the 27 percent oil de- 
pletion allowance, were blocked in the 
Senate. 

The Area Redevelopment Act was 
passed by the 85th Congress, providing a 
long-range American point 4 program to 
assist economically depressed areas to 
help themselves in reducing unemploy- 
ment and in bringing in diversified new 
industries to stimulate the local econ- 
omy. This new law will be of extreme 
importance to Pennsylvania. It pro- 
vides Federal loans for industrial proj- 
ects, grants for public utility services for 
new plants, the retraining of workers dis- 
placed by the movement of industry, 
technical planning assistance for rede- 
velopment programs, and urban renewal 
assistance. In a separate action, a Sen- 
ate study of the depressed textile indus- 
try was authorized. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 pro- 
vides needed Federal assistance to the 
Nation's distressed railroad industry by 
authorizing $509 million in Government 
loans for capital improvements and 
maintenance. It also made important 
amendments to the Interstate Commerce 
Act to improve rail operations, 

Long-needed legislation to provide 
equity capital and long-term loans to 
small businesses were enacted. Other 
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important measures benefiting small 
business was enacted, helping to create 
new job opportunities in communities 
throughout the Nation. 

Other important antirecession pro- 
grams enacted by Congress included an 
accelerated $1.1 billion public-works pro- 
gram of flood control, navigation, and 
water resources construction projects 
and a $1.5 billion military construction 
appropriation measure. 

A coalition of Republicans and South- 
ern Democrats in the House, plus strong 
administration oppositiorl, succeeded in 
blocking several other antirecession 
measures. 

The community facilities bill would 
have made $2 billion in long-term loans 
available to local governments for plan- 
ning and construction of public works 
such as hospitals, sewage projects, streets, 
recreational facilities, public buildings, 
urban-renewal. projects, water-supply 
systems, and similar types of worthwhile 
community projects. Enactment of this 
legislation would have permitted more 
immediate construction of several public- 
works projects in Berks County, which 
are now in the planning and develop- 
ment stages. 

Similar opposition killed an omnibus 
housing bill, authorizing funds for urban- 
renewal projects, VA and FHA home- 
loan programs, housing for elderly per- 
sons, college-housing loans, and military 
housing. This was one of the major set- 
backs suffered in the 85th Congress. The 
bill received a 251-134 favorable vote in 
the House, but fell 6 votes short of a 
two-thirds majority vote. The measure 
had been pigeonholed by the House Rules 
Committee and could only be considered 
under a special parliamentary device 
which requires a two-thirds vote for pas- 
sage. This defeat prevented enactment 
of comprehensive housing legislation the 
first time in 10 years." 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Domestic economic problems, national 
defense considerations in an era of 
atomic missiles and H-bombs, and our 
sudden entry into the space age have 
had profound overlapping effects on our 
relations with other nations of the world. 

During the past 2 years we have lost 
ground in the cold war. The Soviets 
achieved a psychological victory last Oc- 
tober by launching an earth satellite, 
proof that our supremacy in the scien- 
tific and technological fields was being 
successfully challenged and that our 
military position in the world was being 
seriously threatened. 

This event temporarily shocked our 
Government and the American people 
out of the complacency which has 
marked the administration's foreign and 
defense policies. The clamor for action 
to meet the grave Russian challenges in 
education, scientific achievement, and 
missile development reached a peak with 
the leak of information on our inadequate 
defense posture contained in independ- 
ent, semiofficial evaluations of our state 
of military preparedness. 

The sense of urgency created by these 
events has not been sustained by the ad- 
ministration, despite efforts made by 
Congress to stimulate the type of action 
required to meet the challenge. With the 
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launching of earth satellites of our own, 
complacency again has paralyzed many 
top echelons of the executive branch of 
our Government, 

Other incidents have provided warn- 
ings that drastic changes in our policies 
are long overdue. The Vice President of 
the United States was attacked by a Com- 
munist-inspired mob during a South 
American “good will” visit. Cuban rebels 
seized American sailors and held them 
captive, defying our demands for their 
release. Finally, the outbreak of the 
crisis in the Middle East prompted the 
President to send American troops to 
occupy Lebanon, while the world 
trembled on the brink of nuclear war. 

Through efforts in the United Nations, 
an acceptable plan has been devised to 
ease Middle East tensions, Some of our 
troops have been withdrawn from Leb- 
anon. But the basic problems of the 
Middle East have not been solved. Such 
matters as the rise of Arab nationalism, 
Soviet infiltration and subversion, the 
role of Israel, and the Middle East oil 
supply remain to be dealt with. 

Meanwhile, our Government has an- 
nounced to the world that we are pre- 
pared to join other countries in halting 
the testing of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons for 1 year, pending the outcome 
of negotiations with other nations of an 
effective method of detecting nuclear ex- 
plosions anywhere in the world, This 
would be the first step toward eventual 
disarmament and an end to the nuclear 
arms race which threatens to contami- 
nate the world with radioactive fallout. 

The 85th Congress enacted many sig- 
nificant measures in the field of foreign 
policy and trade with other nations. 
The mutual security program was ex- 
tended; the reciprocal trade program 
was extended for 4 years; the lending 
authority of the Export-Import Bank 
was increased and its operating authority 
extended for 5 years; the President was 
authorized to lend economic and mili- 
tary assistance to Middle Eastern nations 
threatened by aggression; participation 
in the International Atomic Energy 
Agency and in Euratom was author- 
ized, and the exchange of mutually 
essential atomic information and ma- 
terials with our allies was also approved; 
Congress adopted a resolution calling 
upon the United Nations to establish a 
permanent emergency force to keep the 
peace and also a resolution condemning 
the secret trial and execution of leaders 
of the Hungarian revolt in 1956. 

LIBERAL DEMOCRATIC PROGRAM 


I joined a group of 80 northern and 
western liberal Democratic Congressmen 
in offering a positive legislative program 
to meet the needs and challenges of our 
modern civilization. 

This broad program stressed impor- 
tant unfinished business in the flelds of 
social security and other pension pro- 
grams, health, welfare, and the needs of 
our elderly citizens, national defense, and 
foreign policy, civil rights, conservation 
of our resources, assistance to small 
business, tax reforms, full employment, 
and economic expansion, and many 
other related issues. 

While all of our objectives could not 
be achieved in any single Congress, re- 
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markable progress was made in these 
areas during the past 2 years despite the 
existence of the Republican-conserva- 
tive southern Democratic coalition which 
dominated the makeup of the 85th 
Congress. 

The efforts of liberal Democrats to 
further advance this program will con- 
tinue in the 86th Congress. 


Report on the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LUDWIG TELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. TELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress, which passed the first general 
civil-rights law in three quarters of a 
Century, made substantial contributions 
to the Nation's well-being. 

Many observers have expressed the 
View that our 85th Congress was a great 
Congress, a view which finds support in 
three of its main characteristics: It took 
the initiative and met major issues head 
on, it surmounted many fast-moving 
€vents both in our domestic affairs and 
in our international relations, and it kept 
Partisan politics to a minimum, A spirit 
of constructive compromise, a forward- 

willingness to accept our his- 
toric responsibilities as a dominant world 
Power, and an awareness of the sectional 
Problems of our great Nation—all these 
gave vigor and balance to the legislative 
Processes of our 85th Congress. 

Civil rights was, of course, one of our 
Major accomplishments. Among the 
Other outstanding legislative accomplish- 
Ments were reciprocal international 
trade, Alaska statehood, reorganization 
ol our Defense Department to make it a 
More efficient instrument of national 
Protection, creation of a space agency 
for peaceful exploration of outer space. 

We increased social-security benefits 
as an expression of our constant respon- 
Sibilities toward our senior citizens, 

We established for the first time a sys- 

of Federal aid for higher education, 
à modest program—but at least a begin- 
Ning which provides loans and post- 

uate fellowships for higher educa- 
tion in mathematics, science, and mod- 
ern languages. 

We made significant contributions to- 
Ward helping small- and medium-sized 

ess, by making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency of 
the Federal Government, and by estab- 
lishing so-called capital banks for mak- 
‘ng long-term loans to small- and medi- 
UM-sized businesses. Special tax ad- 
vantages were also given to small- and 
Medium-sized businesses. We still face 
the broblems of monopoly and bigness in 
business, however, and the next Con- 
oo will have to do something to halt 
dat. €ver-increasing mergers and consoli- 
1 ions of businesses which have the ef- 
ct of reducing competition and thin- 
s the ranks of our independent 
middle class, 
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We passed a highway-aid bill for ex- 
panding our Interstate Highway System, 
and regulated billboard advertising along 
new stretches of interstate highways. 

In the interest of economy and effi- 
ciency in government operation, we 
adopted a program of annual budgeting 
from which huge savings will result in 
future years. 

I do not wish, of course, to be under- 
stood as saying that partisanship played 
no role in the workings of our 85th Con- 
gress. Our two-party system would 
lack vitality if there were an absence of 
differences over human values which 
have brought our Nation and its people 
forward in the programing of things 
which have to be done in the public 
interest. 

I do not believe that President Eisen- 
hower established sufficient liaison with 
the Democratic Members of the Con- 
gress, and many expert observers have 
justifiably complained that the Presi- 
dent failed in too many instances to 
influence and lead the members of his 
own party in the Congress. I think it 
is fair to say that partly because of the 
failure of Executive leadership, the task 
of leading the Nation during the past 2 
years fell primarily to the Congress, 
which was obliged not only to carry 
through but to initiate those significant 
subjects of legislation which have 
prompted many persons to speak well of 
our 85th Congress. 

Here are some of the other issues we 
faced and tried to meet in the 85th 
Congress: 

ANTIRECESSION; INFLATION 


In wrestling with the recent recession, 
the Congress was faced with the obliga- 
tion of providing increased unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, and opportu- 
nities for greater capital investment and 
necessary expenditures to restore con- 
fidence in the Nation's economy. 

Much of the antirecession legislation 
will have lasting value. We adopted a 
law, for example, to aid in rehabilitat- 
ing chronically depressed areas, Some 
of the antirecession laws adopted by the 
85th Congress satisfy neither those who 
desired greater expenditures nor those 
who opposed any expenditures at all. 
Our choice, therefore, was whether to go 
along with a program which had some 
value at least, or to see a more ambi- 
tious program defeated. 

Our problems were complicated, more- 
over, by the persistence of inflation in 
the face of large-scale unemployment 
which followed the slowdown in produc- 
tion. I think we learned that juggling 
interest rates and making credit harder 
to get are not necessarily good cures for 
signs of recession, and hurt small- and 
medium-sized businesses without com- 
ing to grips either with the problem of 
inflation or the essential responsibility 
for maintaining confidence in the Na- 
tion’s economy. The pay raises we gave 
to military, civil service, and postal em- 
ployces were no more than modest, hav- 
ing regard for the increased cost of 
living. 

What we need., it seems to me, is a 


‘recasting of the Employment Act of 1946 


go as to coordinate Government credit 
and employment responsibilities. The 
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need is for long-range planning which 
would inspire confidence in the economy, 
thereby avoiding or at least cutting down 
on the necessity for costly and inefficient 
emergency measures which may do more 
to feed inflation than to solve produc- 
tion slowdowns or unemployment, 

The aim should be to make our es- 
sentially free-enterprise system work, 
because only in this way can we preserve 
our free society and our cherished civil 
liberties. When emergency measures 
are taken in the face of a deepening re- 
cession, the result is often aimless spend- 
ing which does not take effect until after 
the recession is over. This kind of spend- 
ing is more apt to be inflationary than to 
solve the problems which existed when 
the spending was authorized. A balanced 
budget, which we all want, is difficult 
to maintain in these circumstances. 

PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Russian sputniks shook our com- 
placency in the field cf science, no less 
than the Suez crisis taxed our foreign 
policy in the field of diplomacy. We 
have learned—what we should have 
known all along—that our Nation's se- 
curity and international peace cannot be 
fragmentized; the reciprocal-trade law 
which the 85th Congress adopted is no 
less important a part of our mutual- 
security program than foreign aid in 
helping to keep the peace. 

Some persons have the impression that 
our foreign-aid program is nothing more 
than a vast and purposeless giveaway. 
This program consists of three main 
parts: First, military assistance; second, 
defense support; third, technical and 
economic assistance. The first two ac- 
count for most of the money; they are 
expenditures for the upkeep of foreign 
bases which we maintain for our own 
defense. The third, technical economic 
assistance, is a relatively small part of 
the program which operates essentially 
in our own interests as a world power 
and helps in the overall maintenance 
of international peace. 

The National Aeronautics and Space 
Act of 1958 is a significant step in the 
right direction. This act establishes a 
space-age procedure for main our 
preeminence in the science of outer space. 
Who controls outer space may control 
the world. We cannot shrink from the 
complications of the space age. The new 
space law is dedicated to the use of outer 
space for peaceful purposes and to forti- 
fication of the national defense. 

The possibility of nuclear war is too 
awful to contemplate, and all efforts 
should be made for international agree- 
ment to suspend testing of atomic and 
hydrogen bombs. Now that scientists 
have agreed that detection of such testing 
is possible, there is greater reason for 
believing that such an agreement can be 
policed. If such an agreement can be 
made, the nations of the world would 
be free to pursue the startling advantages 
which we now know can come from the 
peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

We missed a great opportunity in the 
Suez crisis to use our influence and pres- 
tige for establishing peace in the Middle 
East. Instead we humiliated our great 
allies, Britain and France, and our 
staunch friend in the Middle East, 
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Israel, The Eisenhower doctrine for the 
Middle East has proven insufficient.. It is 
questionable whether our intervention in 
Lebanon was desirable either as to time 
or place, and whether it was a proper 
step in combating the international 
Communist conspiracy. 
EDUCATION 


Federal aid for local elementary and 
secondary school construction failed of 
enactment, partly because President 
Eisenhower refused to support it, partly 
also because of the baseless view held by 
some that Federal interference with local 
education would result. This is one of the 
things which ought to be tackled prompt- 
ly by the 86th Congress, which is sched- 
uled to convene on January 7, 1959. 

We did, however, succeed in enacting 
a program of Federal aid for higher edu- 
cation in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and modern foreign languages. 
While the program adopted is a modest 
one, it is at least a beginning—the first 
measure of its kind to be adopted by the 
Federal Government. 

It is clear that education is a na- 
tional asset, and in the present world 
situation it is a national responsibility. 
Expanding Federal aid for education is a 
clear responsibility of the Congress. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


I am naturally gratified that my bill 
to compel disclosure of private welfare 
benefit and pension plans was enacted 
into law. Millions of employee bene- 
ficiaries will be enabled for the first time 
to obtain information regarding the 
firiancial operation of the plans or trust 
funds upon which they rely for protec- 
tion against the consequences of acci- 
dent, illness, retirement, and death. 

The Kennedy-Ives labor reform bill 
was defeated. I voted for it. The 86th 
Congress ought to make labor-manage- 
ment reform one of its first orders of 
business. One of the reasons for the de- 
feat of the Kennedy-Ives bill was that it 
did not limit itself to labor-management 
reform but extended to controversial 
labor policy subjects such as Taft-Hart- 
ley amendments. In the next Congress, 
reform in such fields as trade-union de- 
mocracy and protection of union funds 
will probably have to be separated from 
other highly controversial labor-manage- 
ment policy questions, 

Our free private system of union-man- 
agement relations ought not to be made 
a political football. Accordingly I intro- 
duced a proposed joint resolution for 
establishing a bipartisan House-Senate 
Committee on Union-Management Rela- 
tions, The joint committee would have 
value in working out professional ap- 
proaches to the delicate problems which 
arise in the field of collective bargaining 
and would discourage at least some of the 
politically inspired proposals which, if 
adopted, might do great harm to indus- 
trial peace. 

LOOKING AHEAD 

The forthcoming 86th Congress will 
meet next year in an atmosphere of 
urgency, for our foreign policy is in need 
of substantial improvement and much 
remains to be done in our domestic af- 
fairs. For example, little was done in 
the 85th Congress to remedy our unfair 
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immigration laws, Necessary housing 
legislation failed to pass. These and 
other things left undone point up the 
continuing responsibility of the Congress 
for the welfare of our Nation. 

Respect for our traditions of consti- 
tutional government enabled our 85th 
Congress to defeat ill-conceived proposals 
which sought to overturn important civil 
liberties decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. It is my hope that 
the forthcoming 86th Congress will again 
stand fast. Whether the issue be school 
desegregation in the South or the rights 
of accused persons to a fair trial any- 
where, we belie our professed. belief in 
the dignity of the individual when we 
fail to safeguard it against assaults from 
whatever source. 

The 85th Congress was in the main a 
constructive Congress, and I am deeply 
thankful for the opportunity and privi- 
lege of having participated as one of its 
Members. 


Report of the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn., May 2, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. PURTELL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, PURTELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the report 
of the Board of Visitors to the United 
States Coast Guard Academy, New Lon- 
don, Conn., May 2, 1958. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORT OF THE Board oF VISITORS ro THE 
UNITED States COAST GUARD ACADEMY, New 
LONDON, CONN., Mar 2, 1958 


The PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE. 
The SPEAKER or THE House oF FEPRESENTA-= 
TIVES. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to section 194 of 
title 14 of the United States Code, the fol- 
lowing Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives were designated to con- 
stitute the 1958 Board of Visitors to the 
United States Coast Guard Academy: 

By the President of the Senate: Senator 
Prescotr Bust, Republican, Connecticut, 

By the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce: Sena- 
tor Joun O. Pastore, Democrat, Rhode 
Island; Senator WILIA A, PURTELL; Repub- 
lican, Connecticut. 

By the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: Representative J. VAUGHAN. Gary, 
Democrat, Virginia; Representative WILLtaat 
B. Winatt, Republican, New Jersey. 

By the chairman, House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries: Representa- 
tive THomas L. Asuiey, Democrat, Ohio; 
Representative Epwarp A. Garatatz, Demo- 
crat. Maryland; Representative WIIIIAu 8. 
MAILLtIAgD, Republican, California. 

Ex officio members: Senator WARREN A. 
Macyvuson, Democrat, Washington, chair- 
man, Senate Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce); Representative HERBERT 
C. BoN NEA. Democrat, North Carolina (chair- 
man, House Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries), 


September 4 


A meeting of the Board of Visitors was held 
at the Academy on May 2, 1958. ‘The follow- 
ing members of the Board were present: 
Senator WILLIAM A. PURTELL, Republican, of 
Connecticut; Representative J. VAUGHAN 
Gary, Democrat, of Virginia; Representative 
WIL LIAN B. Wimnatt, Republican, of New 
Jersey; Representative WILLIAM S. MATLLIARD, 
Republican, of California; Representative 
Epwarp A. Garmatz, Democrat, of Maryland. 

The following officials of the United States 
Coast Guard were also present from head- 
quarters: Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Com- 


mandant; Rear Adm. R. M. Ross, Chief of the 


Office of Personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, Jr., 
Chief of the Personnel Training and Pro- 
curement Division; and Capt. David O. Reed, 
liaison officer; from the Academy, Rear Adm. 
F. A. Leamy, Superintendent; and Capt, G. M. 
Phannemiller, Assistant Superintendent. 


Inspection tour of ground and buildings 


Upon arrival of the Board at the Academy, 
the customary honors were rendered. Sena- 
tor WiLLiaM A. PURTELL inspected the cadet 
corps, and the battalion passed in review be- 
fore the members of the Board. Accom- 
panied by the Superintendent of the Acad- 
emy and members of his staff, the Board 
then had luncheon with the corps of cadets. 

Meeting of the Board 


The Board members were joined by Admiral 


Richmond, Admiral Leamy, Admiral Ross. 


Captain Phannemiller, and Captain Boyce in 
formal session. Senator PURTELL was unani- 
mously elected Chairman of the Board, with 
Representative Gary to serve as Chairman 
pro tempore upon Senator PURTELL'S de- 


part ure. 
GENERAL COMMENTS 


The Superintendent of the Academy pre- 
sented his formal report to the Board, giv- 
ing the background and history of the Acad- 
emy, the functions and requirements for ad- 
mission, the curriculum and the status of 
accreditation, the staff, and the physical 
plant, together with proposed improvements 
and additional needs. : 

Changes in program 


The composition of the student body at the 
Academy was discussed. The main group 
consists of the cadet corps of approximately 
600, who participate in the 4-year course. In 
addition, the officer indoctrination school 
conducts throughout the year both the mer- 
chant marine officer indoctrination and the 
officer candidate program for college gradu- 
ates and selected enlisted men of the Coast 
Guard. 

The increasing size of the cadet corps has 
necessitated limiting the long summer cruise 
to the first and third classes. Only two of 
the Coast Guard cutters can be diverted from 
operational commitments of the Coast Guard 
to accompany the sailing ship Eagle on the 
10-week crulse, The second class will have 
its concentrated small-arms training, its 
combat-readiness training, and its aviation 
indostrination at Marine Corps, Navy, and 
Coast Guard facilities and will proceed on a 
short 3-week cruise aboard the practice 
squadron ships at the end of the summer. 
The new class entering In July will have com- 
pleted its preliminary indoctrination at the 
Academy and will embark with the second 
class for the 3-week cruise. 

The compulsory physical education pro- 
gram is designed to maintain the cadets in 
top physical condition, to improve posture, 
and develop coordination in the newly ap- 
pointed cadets, and to teach leadership and 
organization of sports programs for the soon- 
to-be-commissioned ensigns. The staff of 
the commandant of cadets now includes 4 
company officer for each of the four com- 
panies. They have been instrumental in in- 
creased athletic competition among the 
cadet corps and in detecting weaknesses in 
the cadets and assisting and counseling them 
in adjustments to Academy life and routine. 
The assignment of a well-trained hostess or 
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social director to indoctrinate the cadet 
corps in social conduct and behavior is under 
consideration. 
Other facilities 


The functions of and facilities available in 
the library, the chapel, and the Academy 
hospital were presented by the Superin- 
tendent. 

Buildings and grounds 


The Superintendent reported on the bulld- 
ings and grounds and pointed out various 
improvements noted on our inspection tour, 
Such as the filling in of the lower field, 
which has provided additional playing area 
for increased athletic activity, the addi- 
tional showers in the gymnasium also needed 
for this activity, and the new boiler plant, 
which has resulted in reduced fuel consump- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

The Superintendent then reported on 
prospective improvements, the main one 
being the replacement by permanent fire- 
proof quarters of the wooden barracks now 
Occupied by one-third of the cadet corps, 
The Superintendent expressed his gratitude 
to the Members of the Senate and. House 
who by floor amendment added the specific 
replacement cost, as a special item in the 
1959 appropriation bill. The plan for an ex- 
tension to Chase Hall which will include 150 
additional rooms for the cadet corps has 
been submitted to the architect-engineer 
for implementation, The total plan in- 
cludes necessary changes in the messhall 
facilities and also provides additional recrea- 
tion halis within the proposed addition. The 
Superintendent reported that groundbreak- 
ing ceremonies are tentatively scheduled for 
September 1958 and the goal for occupancy 
has been set for September 1959. 

The Superintendent then discussed the 
Physical deterioration of the plant, since 
maintenance funds were inadequate for the 
numerous projects involved, and allowed 
little or no replacement activity. The mem- 
bers of the committee agreed that very often 
& penny-wise, pound-foolish policy resulted 
from appropriation of inadequate funds to 
Permit early replacement rather than costly 
and excessive maintenance expenditures fol- 
lowed by eventual replacement of obsolescent 
buildings and equipment, 

The following major needs were presented 
by the Superintendent: 

Officer candidate and merchant marine 
indoctrination school 

Replacement of wooden barracks, in which 
these students are quartered. Approximately 
400 officer candidates are trained annually, 
together with 100 officers for Const Guard 
Indoctrination and merchant marine inspec- 
tion duties. 

Cadet classroom facilities 


Rearrangement of present facilities to pro- 
Vide adequate clussroom space for enlarged 
Cadet corps. 

Auditorium 

This, too, presents a fire hazard, since it 
u a wooden structure and inadequate for the 
Present size of the cadet corps, 

Cadct recreation building 

Another wooden buillding which needs re- 
Placement, both from a standpoint of its 

Hazard potential and its lack of space 
to handle all cadet and officer student ac- 
tivities, 

Ficildhouse 


The cadet corps has outgrown the wooden 
ldhouse constructed during World War II. 
An enlarged permanent fieldbouse ts needed 
to eliminate excessive maintenance costs, 
Main dock and causeway 


Deterioration of these structures makes it 
impossible to truck material aboard the 
“agile, A proper facility would save in 

tenance costs and extra labor and in- 
Sure the safety of personnel using the dock. 
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Grandstand 


A new permanent grandstand is needed to 
replace the wooden structure, which must be 
repaired annually at gn ever-increasing cost, 
without adequate assurance as to the safety 
of the structure. 

Additional playing flelds 


To provide additional playing fields, filling 
of the waterfront area from dredging opera- 
tions In the Thames is proposed. This would 
require permanent bulkheading. 

Main gate 


Relocation of the main gate is necessary 

to avoid dangerous trafic conditions. 
Academy garage 

This is no longer adequate to house the 
fire fighting equipment and Academy bus, 
and a new maintenance department building 
is needed. s 
Family quarters 


No quarters have been constructed at the 
Academy since 1932. Additional quarters are 
needed to house at least the heads of de- 
partments on the Academy reservation. 


Superintendent's quarters 


The present quarters are inadequate for 
official entertaining and need to be enlarged. 


Cadet attrition 


The committee reviewed the relative costs 
for the 4-year period at the Academy, and 
noted that the attrition was higher than at 
other military academies. This may be at- 
tributed to the fact that the engineering 
curriculum and the accreditation by Engi- 
neers Council for Professional Development 
has demanded a higher scholastic achieve- 
ment from Coast Guard cadets. It was noted 
that the accreditation by ECPD had been re- 
linguished and the Academy has attuned its 
curriculum to meet the objectives and mis- 
sion of the Academy; namely, to provide 
commissioned officers for Coast Guard serv- 
ice. The increasing number of applicants 
participating in the competitive entrance 
examination each year is providing a higher 
cutoff point for selection, It is expected 
that this, together with the addition of 
company commissioned officers as advisers 


and guidance personnel, will reduce attri- 


tion to a more acceptable level. 
Cadet personal junds 

The matter of cadet funds was discussed. 
The cadet now deposits $100 upon entrance 
and receives pay and allowances of $113 
per month, with $1.35 a day for rations. 
After deduction of social security and in- 
come tax, and payment for books, uniforms, 
etc., the average cadet has only $115.80 avall- 
able upon graduation. Tentative proposals 
have been made to increase the deposit to 
$300, which is now the permissible maxi- 
mum at West Point and the Air Force 
Academy. 

The Board met in private session with the 
principal battalion officers of the corps of 
cadets and the class president, without the 
presence of offictals of the Coast Guard. The 
Board was impressed with the character and 
caliber, of the memberé of the cadet corps 
and the excellent spirit and high morale of 
the cadets. 

SPECIFIC RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Thht the Board express on the record its 
concern at the continued existence and use 
of World War IT wooden bulldings for various 
activitics of the Const Guard Academy, and 
at the excessive maintenance costs which are 
incurred to keep these buildings in habitable 
condition when immediate replacement 
would result in long-range monetary sav- 
ings and eliminate hazardous occupancy. 

2. That an order of priority be established 
for the projects Listed by the Academy 
Superintendent as vitally needed improve- 
ments. The Board and the Superintendent 
are lu agreement that primary emphasis must 
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be placed on the elimination of fire hazards, 
particularly in those buildings occupied by 
Coast Guard personnel as sleeping quarters. 

3. The Board submits the following priori- 
ties: 

(a) Replacement of deterlorated tempo- 
rary World War Il wooden structures: These 
buildings are old wooden structures that are 
dangerous to personnel, extremely costly to 
keep in repair and near the end of their 
existence. Replacement buildings would 
provide for the following in order of priority: 

I. Barracks classroom, and administration 
building for the officer indoctrination school. 

II. Auditorium for the whole Academy. 

III. Student activity building. 

IV. Fieldhouse, 

(b) Extension of classroom space: While 
this does not involve dangers to personnel, 
the project is necessary to provide an ade- 
quate number of recitation and laboratory 
rooms to accommodate an increased enroll- 
ment of 600 cadets. 

(c) Renewal of necessary structures which 
will be dangerous to personnel and equip- 
ment, if not repaired: 

I. Wooden grandstand at Jones Field. 

II. Dock and causeway. 

(d) Items that are required for the proper 
operation of the Academy: 

I. Provide additional playing-field areas 
necessary for the development of the physi- 
cal education program for the encouragement 
and supervised participation by all cadets 
in athletic activities and contests of their 
choice, 

II. Alteration of main gate to eliminate 
traffic hazard. P 

III. Construction of a maintenance de- 
partment building to provide necessary space 
for maintenance and repair shops, store- 
rooms, maintenance offices, garaging and 
servicing of vehicles and equipment. Con- 
struction of this facility will release space 
in the engineering instruction building now 
occupied by the maintenance department. 
The space released will be utilized for the 
necessary extension of classroom space (item 
(b), above). 

IV. Additional family quarters. 

V. Adequate quarters for the Superin- 
tendent. 

4, That the replacement of the barracks 
for the cadet corps reported by this Board 
last year is in process under a specific man- 
date in the 1959 appropriation for the Coast 
Guard, and that similar action be recom- 
mended to Congress to eliminate the hazard- 
ous structures listed above, in accordance 
with the order of priority established by this 
Board, unless funds for the replacements are 
included within the appropriation request 
ceilings, 

CONCLUSION 


The Board commends the Superintendent, 
Rear Adm. F. A. Leamy, and his staff for their 
efforts in maintaining the high standards of 
this institution and the excellent caliber of 
the Cadet Corps. 


The Board wishes to extend its thanks to 
Vice Adm. A. C. Richmond, Commandant; 
Rear Adm. R. M. Ross, Chief of the Office of 
Personnel; Capt. G. R. Boyce, Jr., Chief of the 
Personnel Training and Procurement Divi- 
sion; and Capt. David O. Reed, liaison officer, 
for the assistance rendered by them. The 
Chairman and members of the Board wish to 
express their appreciation to the battalion 
officers, class presidents, and other members 
of the cadet corps for their very helpful 
assistance to the Board in expressing their 
views on the functioning of the Academy. 

The Board earnestly recommends to all 
Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives that they assist in every 
way possible in bringing the Coast Guard 
Academy to the attention of eligible candi- 
dates, and urging their constituents to par- 
ticipate in the nationwide competitive 
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examination to be held on February 24 
and 25, 1959. 

The Board urges all Members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and par- 
ticularly the members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee and the 
Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce to visit the Academy, inspect its 
grounds and buildings, classrooms, and lab- 
oratories and judge for themselves its fachi- 
ties and needs. s 

A. PŪRTELL, Chairman. 
J. VAUGHAN GARY. 


Next Step: Training More Teachers for 
All Categories of Exceptional Children 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted to join the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
in urging the unanimous approval of the 
House in the passage of H. R. 13840, the 
bill to encourage expansion of teaching 
in the education of mentally retarded 
children. I congratulate the gentleman 
for once again finding an effective way 
to pioneer new ground in social welfare 
legislation. 

Mr. Focarty has accomplished such 
great things for the health and welfare 
of the American people as chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
the Departments of Labor and of Health, 
Education and Welfare that every Ameri- 
can is, and always will be, in his debt. 
He deserves the further thanks now of 
all who are interested in the welfare of 
handicapped children, for, as a result 
of his skill in working out the difficult 
parliamentary machinery for getting this 
bill before the House today, we will finally 
have the opportunity, I hope, to enact 
legislation in this field after years of 
unsuccessful effort. 

THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


The legislation before us will make pos- 
sible the training of many additional 
teachers with the necessary temperament 
and ability to help the hundreds of 
thousands of mentally retarded children 
in our country to live useful lives. Ac- 
cording to information prepared for me 
last year by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, about 
2 percent of all school age children are 
probably in the mentally retarded cate- 
gory. Although many colleges and uni- 
versities now offer specialized courses for 
teachers in this field, an estimated 42,000 
more teachers are needed just in this one 
specialized field alone. 

So this bill, providing for grants to 
nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion to set up courses in this field, or 
expand them, and also providing for fel- 
lowships and for teachers or 
supervisors of teachers of the mentally 
retarded, will be most helpful. Of course, 
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the $1 million a year for 10 years au- 
thorized. by the measure will not go too 
far, but it is, at least, a start. 

Mr. Speaker, ever since the original bill 
on this subject was introduced in the 
Senate some years ago, I have been in- 
tensely interested in the objective of this 
legislation. As a matter of fact, corre- 
spondence which I have received over the 
last 3 or 4 years on the mentally re- 
tarded bill—similar to the one we are 
now passing—stimulated my interest in 
the whole range of problems in connec- 
tion with the education of all categories 
of exceptional children—gifted and 
handicapped alike, This interest result- 


ed in my introduction on the last day ot 


the first session of this Congress of the 
bill H. R. 9591, which has received wide- 
spread support among educators in the 
field of exceptional children. 

NO ACTION ON H. A. 9591 


I want to use this opportunity today, 
Mr. Speaker, to explain why no action of 
any kind has been taken on H. R. 9591 
in this session. This is an appropriate 
point for such a report, since H. R. 9591, 
the Exceptional Children Education As- 
sistance Act, would have provided under 
its terms for all types of exceptional 
children the type of benefits which are 
made available in the field of mentally 
retarded children by this bill now before 
us. 
I discussed this proposal at great 
length under a special order in the House 
on August 28, 1957, and the extensive ref- 
erence material compiled for me by the 
Legislative Reference Service is all in- 
cluded—about 20 pages of material ap- 
pearing in the daily CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Appendix, which was published 
September 19, 1957. I know that re- 
searchers in the field of special education 
who will be reading the proceedings on 
the passage of the bill before us today 
will also be interested in the voluminous 
background material on all phases of the 
problem of special education for excep- 
tional children which I placed in the 
RECORD a year ago. 

ROCKY ROAD FOR EDUCATION BILLS 


Now as to why nothing was done this 
year on H. R. 9591. I think a quick re- 
view of the fate of all the educational 
bills in this session gives us the key to the 
answer. In addition, however, some 
groups in the educational field, particu- 
larly those interested in the problem of 
doing something for mentally retarded 
children, asked me not to press forward 
on H. R. 9591 this year for fear it might 
in some way interfere with or handicap 
the passage of the kind of legislation 
we are considering right now. 

That by itself would not have deterred 
me from discussing H. R. 9591 with the 
appropriate committee of the House or 
urging incorporation of this bill into 
H. R. 9591. I think that when Congress 
is asked to pioncer in a new area, it does 
not do much good from a strategic 
standpoint to be timid about it. If there 
is opposition to a concept, it will con- 
tinue no matter how the details of its 
proposed operation are weakened by of- 
fers to compromise. So I do not think it 
would have hurt this bill on the mentally 
retarded. 
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No, Mr. Speaker; what deterred me 
from pressing for action this year on 
H. R. 9591 was the on-again, off-again, 
up-the-hill-and-down-the-hill course of 
all bills in this session involving Federal 
aid to education. I know of no legisla- 
tive issue which has run as rocky a course 
this year. 

Fresh after the sputniks, we were going 
to have all sorts of elaborate educational 
assistance programs to catch up with the 
Soviets, to turn out engineers, scientists, 
teachers of science, and so forth. We 
have now passed a much-weakened edu- 
cation bill—one which will help many 
needy students to finance their education 
on a loan basis and will encourage many, 
perhaps, to go into teaching. And the 
colleges will get some help from it. But 
it is by no means the kind of bill we were 
talking last January about passing—one 
which would have had a tremendous 
scholarship program as part of it. 

NO ADMINISTRATION LEADERSHIP OR DRIVE 


I blame no one for this, least of all the 
committees of Congress which had juris- 
diction in this field. It has been a most 
confusing session in many respects, and 
the confusion which has marked our con- 
sideration of education bills is not too 
much different from that which marked 
legislation on defense, foreign aid, the 
recession, housing, to name just a few. 
National leadership has been so badly 
lacking that Congress has had to do the 


planning as well as the legislating—has 


had to try to think out and develop 
national policy. This, of course, is pri- 
marily the job of the President and his 
advisers. 

But because of the controversy and 
infighting and the administration's back- 
ing and filling on educational issues gen- 
erally, I know that it took all of the time 
and effort of the Subcommittees on Edu- 
cation of the Committee on Education 
and Labor just to work out the details of 
the one big educational assistance bill. 
No hearings were scheduled or held on 
any of the bills such as mine dealing with 
specialized education for exceptional 
children. To seek such hearings this 
year under the atmosphere which pre- 
vailed would have been less than useless. 

MENTALLY RETARDED BILL ONLY A START 


But now, on the last few days of this 
session, we are making a tiny bit of head- 
way, at least, in this field by the consid- 
eration under unanimous consent of the 
bill introduced only yesterday by Mr. 
Focarty dealing with the problem of 
educating teachers for the mentally re- 
tarded. These are most remarkable 
circumstances under which the bill is 
brought before us, and, as I said, it is 
a tribute to the parliamentary skill of 
Mr. Focarty that we are getting this 
opportunity today to consider it. I hope 
that we can still achieve Senate agree- 
ment in the remaining hours of the ses- 
Sion on this much-modified bill. Since 
the Senate has twice passed much 
stronger bills in this same area, I am 
sure that we can get concurrence. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the point I am 
anxious to make is that this bill to help 
train teachers for mentally retarded 
children is and must be regarded as only 
a start in this feld. There is such a 
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great need for teachers for all categories 
of exceptional children—the crippled, 
the speech handicapped, the deaf, the 
hard-of-hearing, the blind, the children 
with serious visual defects, children who 
have serious health problems due to 
heart disease, epilepsy, or other debili- 
tating conditions, those who are mal- 
adjusted or seriously disturbed including 
the institutionalized delinquent—the 
whole range of handicapped youngsters 

who need specialized educational help, 
plus, at the other extreme, the outstand- 
ingly gifted children who also need 
specialized teaching in order to realize 
their potentials. 


H. R. 9591 TO BE REINTRODUCED 


Because all of these children need 
educational help similar to the kind we 
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are beginning to provide for mentally 
retarded children under this bill now 
before us, I intend, Mr. Speaker, to re- 
introduce H. R. 9591 with appropriate 
revisions next year and to press for ac- 
tion early in the new Congress. The first 
ground has been cleared for such legis- 
lation. The trail has been blazed. Now 
we must press forward to do what must 
be done for millions of American chil- 
dren who need—who must have—spe- 
cialized educational opportunities. 

Mr. Focarty, in his remarks, noted 
that some 40 colleges in 1953-54 were 
offering courses in the teaching of the 
mentally retarded but that only 28 in- 
structors in all were devoting full time 
to this work, while perhaps only 15 col- 
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leges appeared to have facilities to con- 
duet doctoral programs in this field. 
A similar situation prevails in connection 
with the special courses necessary to 
train teachers of other categories of 
exceptional children, 


COLLEGES HAVE /ALREADY DONE MUCH 


On the other hand, a great deal has 
been done and is being done by the col- 
leges in this field, as shown by the com- 
pilation made for me by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the colleges and 
universities on a State-by-State basis 
having programs for the preparation of 
teachers of exceptional children. The 
compilation, for the academic year 1954, 
showing the areas of exceptionality 
covered by each school, is as follows: 


Colleges and universitics having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954 


Institution 


University of Alnbamn___. 

Birmingham, Southorn 
Calleue 

Univorsity-of Arizonai- 


Arlzonn epesrnsenn 


Arkansas. . . Univorsity of ATkuntas ooe 
Arkansus Stato College. 


Chico, Stute College. 
College of the Publ. 


Fresno State College. ..--. 
Los Anges State College 


Occidental College 
Ban Diogo State College... 


San Frauvisco State Col 
lege. 


Btanfurd Untvorslt y 
University. ot California at 
Borkuley. 


University of California ut 
Low Anyules. 

University of California at 
Santa Barbara. 

University of Soutliern 
Callforuta. 

Whittier Cahtt. ts. .-<=«- 

University of Denver 


Florida Stato University- 
University of Florida._.-- 


Colorado. 
Florida esi neoonen 


University of Miamt. 


sersasess =s. j- Univorsity of Georgi. 50. 
Minois . Bradley University = Do. 
College of St. Francis ` Do, Minnesota Jane 
Enstorn Inas State Col- Do, 
lege. M issisalppi — seen 
Elmhurst Colle ge. 
Minois State Normal Unii- CARINI deaf, hard-of-hearing, Universit 


vorsity. 


Northern Tilinais State 
Texchors Colloge, 
Northwestern —— 
Hoc fr Catloge 
Southern Tithnuts. 


University of Chicapo..... 
Untvorsity of Miinols_...-- 


Speolal education program 


Speooh correction, 


Barn correction, speech and hear- 


Sirach Correctiati, speech and ‘hears 
ing, socially muladjusted, 

Speech correction. 

Dont, mentally retarded, speech 
correction, spocoh ani curing. 

Ste correct lon. 
untally retarded, speech curnec- 


tim. 

Blind, crippled, deaf, hard of hear- 
ing; maney retarded, partiully 
weing, oola 

wech correction, blind und 


Do. 

Montally retarded, socially mal- 
pdjustod, niontally retarded uud 
socially maladjusted. 

Speech correction. 


Do. 
et pan of hearing, speech cor- 


estes correction, 
Aer retirded, speech correc- 
tion, speech and 
Mentally retarded. 
tion, specel avd hearing, overall, 
Mentally returdod, spooni corres 
tion, speech correct: 
Ing, overall. 
Byes correct 


mentally rotardod, hurt tl ses 
ing, seclally moludjusuii, spoclal 
health problem, speoch corroc- 
tion, overnll, 

Speoeh currection. 


Speech correction, hearing, 
yo, 
Mentally retarded, spec corree- 
Hon, bearing. 
Soclu’ ally nuiladjusted, speech cor- 


rection. 
Deaf, mentally. retarded, 
correction, 


State 


Kanens— Con 


South Dakota 
Tonnes co 
Teras ede N 
iy malavare; 
Far 
doaf uud hur 


Kentucky. 
Loubalung 


Maryland 
Massachuset) 


Michigun zess. 
‘heuring, 
speced correc- 


and beur- 


Mbesourl. s.s.. 


Calley 
New Vork 


speoeh 


Municipal University of 


Temple Universit 
University of Pittsburgh. 


University of South Da- 
kota, 

George Peabody College 
for Teachors. 

University of Tennessee. — 

Vanderbilt University. 

orth Toxns State College 

tar nt Methodist Uni- 


y. 
Southwest Texas State 


i) 
University of Kansas 
University of Kentucky. 
ations State Univer- 
sity. 
„ Untyersity of Maryland... 


Michigan State Normal 
Colloge. 


Wayne University.-...-.- 


Western Michigan Collogo 
of Education, 
University of Minnesota.. 
Mississippi Southern Col- 
Central A 
St. Lonis University. 
N leabha Missourt Col- 


Mores of Missonrl.... 
Washington University... 


University of Nebraska... 
-| Now 2 State Tenchers 


Brooklyn Colle rs 
MA A te . S tho City 


Tnstitution Special education program 


Crippled, deaf, bard-of-heuring, 


Speceh and hearing. P 95 — = ee l i 
ennaylyania.......| Pennsylvanie State Uul- itwa, monta! t 
aneze correction, speech and honir- gee. og i rection, e arded, speech 
ya Sti ‘cacher. College, entally retarded, si 
Sposch correction. B 1 A — wd, speech, correo- 


wa . Bpeceh correo 


3 pecan correction. - 

Dent, mentally panded, speech 
correction, hearing. 

Speech correction, bearing, others, 


Mentally si boon Speech eurree- 
tion, Mont others, 

Desf, Pate 

Bpeech correction, hearing, 

Pi Do, 


Crippled, mentally relardet, 
correction. 


tially soning, Teachers i eee 
SS Ak Cate fee and others. ` d 9 7 — State College for | Speech oc 
oso State .- Speech eurrection, pech -an w on. 
Sr oeliee 7 Kansas cae 1 University of correction. hearing, deaf; 


Sproch 
eripplod, hard-of-hearing. 

Deaf, hard-of-hearing, mental 
retarded, ee maladjusted, 
Speech correctio 

Specch correction, “bearing: 

Speoch correction, 


Speech correction, hearing. 
Boston University. ..-.... Hlinu, specch curreetion, ‘rearing. 
Emerson Untvorsity. Speech correction, ouring. 


af. 
Crippled, deaf, may retarded, 
F 1 secing, #peveh corres. 


nnen, deaf, hard-. hearing. 
mentally retarded, partially goo 
ing, socially maladjusted, special 
health problem, speech cornet- 
tion, others. 

pech correction, hearing. 


Crippled, mentally retarded, 
a correction, hearing, others, 


of Mississippi 


Speech correction, hearing. 
tesquri College... 


Speech correction, 
Do. 
Do. 


Speech correction, erippicd, 

Deaf, hard-ofhearing, speech tor- 
rut lan. 
e correction, hearing. 
Mentally returde’, specett comece- 
tion, hearing, ethers. 

Mentaily retarded, speech corre 


tion. 
Meutally retarded, 


APR Tall Stale Touche Col- | Speceh correction, bearing, Hunter Cage of the | Bitnd, erlppled, deaf, cited, pore 
Tene, City of New York. Untis soninig, special health proke 
* e State Teachers mgd retarded, speach correc- Kan Torx Urilversity Nee re. 
allege. on ue. ae 
Indiana Ü ee Stoch correction, heuring. 8 2 — the | Speech correction, hearing. 
ORNs oh Orlane Collen nee woch correction. State University of New | Crippled, mentally retarded 
Stato University of Towa.. + Gea apecch correction, henr- 22 ir Toach- e partially pied 
Rito eas, Se Kunam State Spon Correction. i Ah a Tole Mentatty retarded, “apeoch torre 
Hate, 2 . p 
Kansas Stato Teachors | Mentally retarded, socially mal- ut Geneseo 


Coleus. 


adjusted, speceh currection, 
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Colleges and universities having programs for the preparalion of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954—Continued 


Stute 
Now. Vork Con. Syracuse University... 


Teachers College of Co- Deaf, 


Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
purtlally weng, speech correc- 
Uon, bearing. others, 

hard-ol-bearing, 


mentally 


Franklin and Marshall 


College. 
Marywood College 
Mount Mercy College. 


Special education program 


Speech correction, hearing. 
Mentally retarded. 
ped correction. 

entally retarded, speech correo- 


tumbia University. roterded, partially seeing. crip- || Tens University of Houston 
«| pled, 8 health problans, . | _ tion, bearing. 
others, University of Toxas_.._. — 3 1 speech corroe- 
North Corolina_.... Eastern Carolina Collage. Speech correetion, 8 3 „ hearing, others. 
North Dukla toad Teachors 8 K 2 . | University of Utah S wate pps rae) deaf, hard-ol- 
Iniv A a- corroction, hearing. 5 
W tt on 5 Univorsity of NIrxInia . Speech correction, hearing 
Ohl. Bowling Greon Stato Un- Do. University of Washington. Do. 
versity. -| Marquetia University_._| Speech correction. 
Kent Stato University. Mentally retarded, speech curroc- University of Wisconsin __ Do. 
tion, deaf, hard-of-inering. Wisconsin State College. Mentally retarded, speech correo- 
Ohio State University... Mentally rutardod, speech carrec- tion, deaf, hard-of-heuring, 
tien, bearing, others. s x others. 
Ohlo Univorsity........... Speech correction, hearing. Wroming_._.......] Univorsity of Wyoming -| Specch correction. 
Western Reserve Univer- | Speech correction, deaf, Hard-of- || District of Colum- | Catholic University of Do. 
sity: > hearing. bia. America, 
Oklahonig...--.-.. University of Okinhoma.} Montelly refardedd. Gallandut College Deaf. 


Univorsity of Tila... 
Oklahoma 
Women. 


College 


for | Dout, 


TEXT AND OUTLINE OF H. R. 9591 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that 
this is the only time in this session that 
I have discussed H. R. 9591 in the 
House—for the reasons I outlined 
above—and in view of the widespread in- 
terest this bill has generated in the edu- 
cational field, I know many Members 
have received letters about H. R. 9591 
from educators in their districts, I sub- 
mit at this point an outline of H. R. 
9591 made at the time I introduced the 
bill on Friday, August 30, 1957. I also 
include a press release based on an ad- 
dress which I made on this bill last year 
before the National Association for Re- 
tarded Children mecting at the time in 
St. Louis. 

The remarks which I made a year ago 
in introducing H. R. 9591, including the 
bill's text, are as follows: 

H. R. 9391. sy Mas. SULLIVAN—THE EXCEP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 
Act 

(Extension of remarks of Hon. Leonor K. 
Sctuivan, of Missouri, in the House of 
Representatives, Friday, August 30, 1957) 
Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, several days 

ago, in a special order during proceedings 

of the House, I outlined a bill which I was 
preparing to introduce before adjdurnment 
designed to stimulate and assist the train- 
ing of urgently needed teachers for instruct- 

Ing so-called exceptional children; that is, 

the gifted and also those children with 

physical, mental, or emotional handicaps, 

I have today introduced the bill, and it is 

numbered H. R. 9591. 

H. R. 9591, as its title states, is a bill to 
provide for the establishment of a special 
$18.500,000 7-year program of Federal 
scholarship and fellowship grants to indi- 
viduals, and a $2,500,000 program of grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education, to encourage and expand 
the training of teachers for the education of 
exceptional children. 

The preamble of the bill states: 

“The Congress believes that the American 
promise of equality of opportunity extends 
to every child within our country, no matter 
what his gifts, his capacity, or his handi- 
caps, whether he is handicapped by defects 
of speech, of sight, or of hearing, or crip- 
pling disease or condition, whether his ad- 
justment to society is made difficult by emo- 
tional or mental disorders, or whether, on 
the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
Btandingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
spirit. All such exceptional children require 
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Speceh correction, hearing. 
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special educational guidance for development 
of their total educational potential. 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
national need for, individuals professionally 
qualified to teach such children, to super- 
vise the teachers of such children; to train 
such teachers and supervisors, and to conduct 
research into the problems relating to the 
education of exceptional children. 

“While the Congress recognizes that the 
primary responsibility for meeting these 
problems lies with the States and local com- 
munities, national interest in the training 
of self-reliant and useful citizens demands 
that the Federal Government assist and en- 
courage and stimulate the initiation of ade- 
quate programs in the States to meet these 
problems. 

“Therefore, this act provides, on a tempo- 
rary, 7-year basis, a program to further the 
training of teachers, supervisors of teachers, 
and researchers In special education for ex- 
ceptional children, and to encourage and 
assist public and nonprofit institutions of 
higher education to expand their training 
work in these flelds.” 


DEFINITION OF “EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN” 


Mr. Speaker, among the definitions carried 
in H. R. 9591, covering various phases of the 
program this bill would authorize, is the 
definition of the children it is specifically 
intended to help excoptlonal children"—as 
follows: 

“The term ‘exceptional children’ means 
those children determined in accordance with 
regulations issued by the Commissioner 
(United States Commissioner of Education) 
to present special educational problems, such 
as (a) children who are unusually intelli- 
gent or gifted; (b) children who are mentally 
retarded; (c) children who are deaf or hard 
of hearing; (d) children who are blind or 
have serious visual impairments; (e) chii- 
dren who have serious health problems due 
to heart disease, epilepsy, or other dobilitat- 
Ing conditions; (f) children who suffer from 
speech Impediments; (g) children who are 
crippled (including thoze who have cerebral 
paisy); and (h) children who are malad- 
justed emotionally and socially, including 
the institutional delinquent.” 

Under the bill, Mr. Speaker, fellowshipa 
or scholarships would be authorized, with 
such stipends as the COmmissioner should 
determine, totaling $500.000 for the re- 
mainder of this current fiscal year ending 
next June 30; $1,500,000 for the 1959 fiscal 
year; $2,500,000 for the 1960 fiscal year; and 
then $3,500,000 a year for fiscal years 1951, 
1962, 1963, and 1964, when the temporury 7- 


George Washington Uni- 
ersity. 


Speech correction. 


year grant program would end. Thus, $18,- 
500,000 would go to individuals for tuition, 
other scholastic expenses, living expenses and 
such other stipends as the Commissioner 
should provide, The idea, as I said in outlin- 
ing the plan originally, is to make it worth- 
while for experienced teachers to go back to 
college to take this advanced training, with- 
out feeling they were making a difficult n- 
nancial sacrifice. a 
SECTION ON GRANTS 


In addition to the grants to Individuals, 
$2,500,000 would be authorized altogether— 
not a year, but over the 7 years—for grants 
to public and nonprofit institutions, making 
& total of $21 million for the entire program. 

The language of this section of the bill 
on grants, section 5, is as follows: 


“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Src. 5. (a) The Commissioner Is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training, at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers of 
exceptional children, or to train or supervise 
teachers in this fleld, or engage in research 
in the teaching of exceptional children: Pro- 
vided, That, in his discretion, the Commis- 
sioner, in order to accomplish the objectives 
of this act, may also make these awards for 
study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit insti- 
tutions of higher education to construct, in- 
stall, improve, or expand specialized facili- 
tles and equipment in connection with 
courses of Instruction for persons preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex- 
ceptional children, or to train such teachers, 
or to supervise such teachers, or to engage 
in research in special education for excep- 
tional children: Provided, That the Commis- 
sioner, in his discretion, may also make 
grants to establish specialized courses In this 
tieid in such institutions. y 

“(c) The amount of scholarship and fel- 
lowship grants made in any fiscal year to 
residents of a State under section 5 (a) shall 
not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4 
(a) for such fiscal year as the school-age 
population of such State bears to the total 
school-age population of all the States. 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as tho 
Commissioner may determine, including con- 
ditions requiring public and other nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in such 
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form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this act, and conditions requiring com- 
pliance with such provisions as the Commis- 
sioner may from time to time find n 

to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports. 

“(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an ad committee as described in sec- 
tion 6 (a) which shall assist him in de- 
termining the areas and priorities of need in 
the award of these grants, and in setting the 
standards for the granting of such fellow- 
ships, scholarships, and grants.” 

TEXT OF BILL 


Mr. Speaker, the full text of H. R. 9591 
is as follows: 


“[85th Cong., Ist sess.,in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, August 30, 1957, Mrs. SULLI= 
van introduced the following bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor] 


“H. R. 9591 


“A bill to provide for the establishment of a 
special $18,500,000 7-year program of Fed- 
eral scholarship and fellowship grants to 
individuals, and a $2,500,000 program of 
grants to public and nonprofit institutions 
of higher education, to encourage and ex- 
pand the training of teachers for the edu- 
cation of exceptional children 


He it enacted, ete,— 
“SHORT TITLE 


This act may be cited as the ‘Exceptional 
Children Educational Assistance Act.’ 


“FINDINGS AND PURPOSE OF ACT 


“Sec. 2, The Congress believes that the 
American promise of equality of opportunity 
extends to every child within our country, 
no matter what his gifts, his capacity or his 
handicaps, whether he is handicapped by 
defects of speech, of sight, or of hearing, or 
Crippling. disease or condition, whether his 
adjustment to society is made difficult by 
emotional or mental disorders, or whether, 
on the other hand, he is endowed with out- 
Standingly brilliant gifts of mind and of 
Spirit. All such exceptional children re- 
Quire special educational guidance for de- 
velopment of their total educational po- 
tential. 3 

“The Congress finds that the educational 
Problems presented by such exceptional chil- 
dren are of national concern, and that there 
is an acute national shortage of, and urgent 
National need for, individuals professionally 
Qualified to teach such children, to supervise 
the teachers of such children, to train such 
teachers and supervisors, and to conduct re- 
Search into the problems relating to the edu- 
Cation of exceptional children. 

“While the Congress recognizes that the 
Primary responsibility for meeting these 
Problems lies with the States and local com- 
Munities, national interest in the training of 
self-reliant and useful citizens demands that 
the Federal Government assist and encour- 
äge and stimulate the initintion of adequate 

in the States to meet these prob- 


“Therefore, this act provider, on a tempo- 
Tary, 7-year basis, a program to further the 
ing of teachers, superyisors of teachers, 
and researchers in special education for ex- 
Ceptional children and to encourage and 
assist public and nonprofit institutions of 
Sher education to expand their training 
Work in these fields, 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Bec. 3. As used in this act— 
1) The term ‘State’ means a State, 
Alaska, Hawall, the District of Columbia, 
and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 
v (2) The term ‘Commissioner’ means the 

ited States Commissioner of Education; 
(3) The term ‘school-age population’ 
that part of the population which is 
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between the ages of 5 and 17, both Inclusive, 
determined by the Commissioner on the 
basis of the population between such ages 
for the most recent year for which satisfac- 
tory data are available from the Department 
of Commerce; 

“(4) The term ‘State educational agency’ 


means the State board of education or other 


agency or officer primarily responsible for 
the State supervision of public elementary 
and secondary schools in a State, or, if there 
is mo such agency or Officer, an agency or 
Officer designated by the governor or by State 
law; 

“(5) The term ‘nonprofit institution’ 
means an institution owned and operated by 
one or more corporations or associations no 
part of the net earnings of which inures, or 
may lawfully inure, to the benefit of any 
private shareholder or individual; and 

6) The term ‘exceptional children’ 
means those children determined in accord- 
ance with regulations issued by the Com- 
missioner to present special educational 
problems, such as (a) children who are un- 
usually intelligent or gifted; (b) children 
who are mentally retarded; (c) children who 
are deaf or hard of hearing; (d) children 
who are blind or have serious visual impair- 
ments; (e) chlidren who have serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, or 
other debilitating conditions; (f) children 
who suffer from speech impediments: (g) 
children who are crippied (including those 
who have cerebral palsy); and (h) children 
who are malndjusted emotionally and so- 
cially, including the institutionalized de- 
Unquent. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated #500,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1958; $1,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959; $2,500,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1960; 63.500.000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961; 
$3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1962; $3,500,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1963; and $3,500,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1964; for grants to indi- 
viduals for scholarships and fellowships in 
accordance with the provisions of section 5 
(a) of this act. 

“(b) There is also authorized the sum of 
$2,500,000 to be expended during the exist- 
ence of this program In the form of grants to 
public and nonprofit institutions in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 5 (b) of 
this act. 


“GRANTS BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“Src. 5. (a) The Commissioner is author- 
ized to award scholarships and fellowships, 
with such stipends as he may determine, to 
individuals for the purpose of taking ad- 
vanced training at institutions selected by 
the recipients, for stated periods of time, in 
order to engage in employment as teachers 
of exceptional children, or to train or super- 
vise teachers in this field, or engage in re- 
search in the tenching of exceptional chil- 
dren: Provided, That, in his discretion, the 
Commissioner, in order to accomplish the 
objectives of this act, may also make these 
awards for study at the undergraduate level. 

“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
to make grants to public and nonprofit in- 
stitutiona of higher education to construct, 
install, improve, or expand specialized facili- 
ties and equipment in connection with 
courses of instruction for persons preparing 
to engage in employment as teachers of ex- 
ceptional childron, or to train such teach- 
ers, or to supervise such teachers, or to 
engage in research in special education for 
exceptional children; Provided, That the 
Commissioner, in his discretion may also 
moke grants to establish specialized courses 
in this feld in such institutions. 

“(c) The amount of scholarship and fellow- 
ship grants made in any fiscal year to resi- 
dents of a State under section 5 (a) shull 
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not exceed, in the aggregate, an amount 
which bears the same ratio to the total funds 
appropriated under authority of section 4 
(a) for such fiscal year as the school age 
population of such State bears to the total 
school age population of all the States. 

“(d) Payments of grants pursuant to this 
act may be made by the Commissioner from 
time to time, on such conditions as the Com- 
missioner may determine, including condi- 
tions requiring public and other nonprofit 
institutions to make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as 
the Commissioner may from time to time 
reasonably require to carry out his functions 
under this act, and conditions requiring com- 
pllance with such provisions as the Com- 
missioner may from time to time find neces- 
sary to assure the correctness and verification 
of such reports, 

“(e) The Commissioner shall consult with 
an advisory committee as described in section 
6 (a) which shall assist him in determining 
the areas and priorities of need in the award 
of these grants, and in setting the standards 
for the granting of such fellowships, scholar- 
ships, and grants. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEE AND ADVISORY PANELS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Commissioner shall ap- 
point an advisory committee of not more 
than eight persons who shall be conversant 
with the overall educational needs of ex- 
ceptional children and who shall assist the 
Commissioner in developing general 
under this act. The Commissioner shall be 
ex officio a member of this committee and 
shall act as chairman thereof, 


“(b) The Commissioner is also authorized 
from time to time to establish advisory panels 
of specialists in special education for any of 
the categories of exceptional children enu- 
merated in this act. Each stich panel shall 
consist of not less than five persons, who 
shall meet at the call of the Commissioner, 

“DELEGATION OF FUNCTIONS 

“Src. 7. The Commissioner may delegate ta 
any officer or employee of the Office of Educa- 
tion any of his functions under this act 
except the making of regulations. 


“PUBLICIZING AVAILABILITY OF GRANTS 


"Sec. 8. The Commissioner shall take such 
steps as are practicable to publicize to the 
fullest extent possible the availability. of fel- 
lJowships, scholarships, and grants under this 
act among teachers and prospective teachers, 
and among all colleges and universities offer- 
ing accredited courses of study leading to ad- 
vanced degrees in nursery, kindergarten, ele- 
mentary, or secondary education. 

“COOPERATION WITH STATES 


“Src, 9. In the administration of this act, 
the Commissioner shall consult and advise 
with the various State educational agencies 
to determine the extent of need for teachers 
of exceptional children in the respective 
States and to keep the State educational 
agencies fully informed of all developments 
under this program in order to encourage 
them to establish special programs or spe- 
cial classes for exceptional children. In this 
connection, the Commissioner shall advise 
the State educational agencles of the names 
and home addresses of all individuals from 
their respective States who have received 
fellowships, scholarships, or grants for train- 
ing in the field of education of exceptional 
children, and the particular field of study 
each is pursuing, so that the respective State 
educational agencies can then take appro- 
priate steps to seck to attract such persons 
to positions in their home States in order to 
utilize the advanced education and ekills 
which they have acquired under this pro- 
gram: Provided, That no individual receiv- 
ing a scholarship, fellowship, or grant for ad- 
vanced study under this act shall be re- 
quired, as a condition of such scholarship or 
fellowship or grant, to promise to take em- 
ployment subsequently in any State.” 
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The press release referred to, Mr. 
Speaker, now follows: 

CONGRESSWOMAN SULLIVAN Cries URGENT 
NEED FOR 75,000 SPECIALLY TRAINED TEACH- 
ERS FOR EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Sr. Lovis, October 12.— United States 

Representative LEONOR K. SULLIVAN, Demo- 

crat, of Missouri, said tonight the Nation 

urgently needs at least 4 times as many 
teachers for exceptional children as the es- 
timated 25,000 professionally trained per- 
sons now serving in this specialized field. 

She wants the Federal Government to 

pioneer the way to help the States and unl- 

versities meet this need. 

Mrs. Suuturvan is the author of a Dill 
(H. R. 9591) to establish a 7-year Federal 

of fellowships and grants totaling 
$21 million to encourage experienced teach- 
ers to take—and more universities to offer— 
advanced professional training in teaching 
exceptional children. Educators include in 
the term exceptional mentally gifted chil- 
dren and also the mentally retarded, the 
physically handicapped, and the emotion- 
ally maladjusted. 

Speaking at the concluding dinner meet- 
ing of a 4-day convention of the National 
Association for Retarded Children in the 
Coronado Hotel here, the St. Louis Con- 
gresswoman reported there were perhaps 
6 million American children of school age in 
the exceptional categories, “each having a 
serious educational problem not being 
reached and not being met in the average 
school.” 

While exceptional children do not in all 
cases need special Classes, they do need 
specialized teaching techniques, she declared, 
and such help is not generally available be- 
cause of the extreme shortage of qualified, 
professionally trained teachers in these 
fields. 

EXCEPTIONAL CHILD LOST IN AVERAGE CLASSROOM 


As a consequence, Mrs. SULLIVAN added, 
these children “are not receiving and are not 
enjoying their educational birthright.” 
Many handicapped children are not in any 
school, and most of the other exceptional 
children, including the gifted, are lost souls 
in the average classroom, she sald, calling 
this a tragic waste of human resources. 

Noting that most of the persons in her 
audience were concerned with this issue 
primarily from the standpoint of the needs of 
mentally retarded children, Mrs. SULLIVAN 
pointed out that the basic problem in train- 
ing and educating the retarded child—the 
shortage of qualified teachers and special- 
ized facilities—is shared by all of the mil- 
lions of children of school age “with visual 
defects or speech impediments or hearing 
impairment, the emotionally maladjusted, 
the undervitalized, the crippled, the whole 
group of exceptional children, Including the 
gifted child, too.“ 

The best chance of helping the retarded 
child, therefore, she added, is through a 
unified approach which will enlist the sup- 
port of all of the groups working with 
various types of exceptional children, since 
all share many of the same educational 
problems. 


ATTRACTING MORE TEACHERS TO FIELD 


Reporting on the current need for at least 
100,000 specially trained teachers in a field 
where only about 25,000 are now serving, 
Congresswoman SULLIVAN sald: 

“The best teachers of exceptional children 
are those who are, first of all, good teachers; 
then, secondly, who are trained in the spe- 
cial skills of teaching the exceptional child. 
So we must get the outstanding, experienced 
teacher to go back and take the special train- 
ing she needs in this work. And the way to 
achleve that is to make it worth her while 
through fellowships which are generous 
enough so that she is not called upon to 
make a great financial sacrifice,” 
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Mrs. SULLIVAN’'s bill, which she introduced 
in the final hours of the last session of Con- 
gress as a basis for discussion among inter- 
ested groups prior to the start of the new 
session next January, provides for a total of 
$18,500,000 in direct grants to individual 
teachers or prospective teachers over the next 
7 years to enable them to take special train- 
ing—primarily at the graduate level—in the 
education of exceptional children. An addi- 
tional $2,500,000 could be allocated during 
that 7-year period to colleges and universi- 
ties for equipment, facillties, or other ex- 
penses in expanding or initiating specialized 
courses in methods of teaching such children, 


FELLOWSHIPS AWARDED ON STATE 
POPULATION BASIS 


The awards to individuals would be allo- 
cated among applicants on a strict State-by- 
State formula based on school-age popula- 
tions. This restriction would not apply, 
however, on grants to colleges and universi- 
ties. The teachers receiving the fellowships 
or scholarships, furthermore, would be free 
to study at any college or university offering 
accredited courses in these fields, and would 
not be required to go back to their home 
States to teach afterward, but their own 
States would be urged to seek to attract these 
teachers back home to teach or serve as 
supervisors. > 

The actual amounts of the awards to Indi- 
viduals and institutions and the successful 
applicants would be determined by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
with the help of an advisory committee of 
elght persons conversant with the educa- 
tional needs of exceptional children. 

Acknowledging that with the limited Fed- 
eral funds it provides her bill could not by 
itself “solve the teacher shortage in this 
field,” Mrs. Suki wax nevertheless added: 

“But I think it could pioneer the way, stir 
up professional interest among teachers in 
going into this field, encourage more of the 
States to establish special teaching arrange- 
ments and facilities for exceptional children, 
and—most important of all—train those who 
in turn can establish the necessary courses 
in our colleges and universities so that every 
school of education eventually offers good 
courses in teaching exceptional children.” 


MANY COLLEGES NOW OFFER SPECIAL COURSES 


According to figures Inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by Mrs. SULLIVAN at the 
time she introduced her bill, about 133 
American colleges and universities were 
offering specialized courses in 1954 in one 
or more fields of exceptionality, mostly in 
techniques of teaching children with speech 
or hearing defects, but including 2 schools 
offering courses in teaching the gifted, a 
dozen or so In each category offering courses 
in teaching blind or partially seeing, malad- 
Justed, or crippled children, and about 40 
offering courses in teaching the retarded. 

Now serving her third term in Congress. 
Mrs. Suva is best known in the House 
for her work on consumer issues and those 
affecting the average urban family. She took 
the lend in parsage by Congress this year of 
the new law to require for the first time com- 
pulsory Federal inspection of poultry for 
wholesomeness; she is cosponsor with Con- 
gressman James J. DELANEY, of New York, of 
the leading bills now pending in the House to 
revise and drastically tighten Federal con- 
trols over the use of insufficiently tested 
chemical additives in food and cosmetics; 
she was the “angry voice’ in the House 3 
years which precipitated the Federal Trade 
Commission Inquiry into the “fake shortage” 
of coffee which had sent prices doubling; and 
she has been continuously active and vocal 
in fighting Increases in living costs. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN has also been the leading 
congressional advocate of a food-stamp plan 
for distribution of surplus food to needy 
Americans and nearly succeeded this year in 
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writing it into the Agriculture bill by amend- 
ment from the House floor despite bitter op- 
position from the Secretary of Agriculture. 
Among her committee assignments is mem- 
bership on the Housing Subcommitee of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


H. R. 9591 BASED ON YEAR'S STUDY 


Her bill for fellowships for teachers and 
grants to universities in the exceptional chil- 
dren field grew out of a year's study on the 
problem beginning with correspondence 
from some of her constituents who are 
parents of retarded children, followed by dis- 
cussions with educators in this and other 
fields of exceptional children, plus extensive 
research work by the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress. Much 
of this background and research material 
was inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by Mrs. Sullivan at the close of the recent 
session. 

At that time, too, she pointed to the pre- 
cedents for this type of Federal educational 
assistance, outlining the work of the United 
States Government's National Science Foun- 
dation in granting fellowships to scientists 
for advanced study, and to high school 
science and mathematics teachers; the 
United States Public Health Service program 
in providing traineeships to graduate nurses 
for advanced training, and to physicians and 
medical technicians and others for advanced 
work in physical rehabilitation skills. 

In her talk before the National Assocla- 
tion for Retarded Children, Mrs. Sullivan dis- 
cussed the various federally-aided research 
programs now under way through the United 
States Office of Education, the Public Health 
Service, and the Children's Bureau of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare into the problems of training or educat- 
ing retarded children.) She also cited the 
work of the Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion of the same Department in helping 
mentally retarded individuals at or near the 
age of employability learn specialized occu- 
pational skills, 

“But the urgent need is to do more 
much, much more—to help these people at 
the nursery school, kindergarten, and ele- 
mentary school levels,” Mrs. Sullivan told 
the convention audience. “As you all know, 
the biggest need is for trained teachers 
dedicated, devoted, warmhearted, but above 
all skilled teachers—who can reach the re- 
tarded child, or the cerebral palsied, or the 
crippled, or all of these exceptional children 
needing specialized educational techniques 
to bring out their full potential—teachers 
who can reach such a child and help him 
find the way to a good life.” 


President’s Veto of H. R. 12261 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's veto of H. R. 12261 cheered 
advocates of economy in government. 
That bill, you will recall, would have 
cost the taxpayers of this country $465.81. 

Without a crew, it costs about $22 an 
hour to operate the helicopter that flics 
the President to his Gettysburg farm on 
weekends. Without a crew, it costs 
$123.18 an hour to operate the Colum- 
bine III. which carried him to Newport 
for his vacation. 


1958 


By his veto, the President saved the 
taxpayers enough money to buy gas and 
oil for a dozen or so round trips to Gettys- 
burg, or the round trip to Rhode Island. 


Report to the Voters of the 10th Congres- 
sional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs: KELLY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the era of space, with its sput- 
- niks, established the tenor of the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress. The tenor 
was sombre because the leadership. of 
the United States had fallen to an all- 
time low both at home and abroad. To 
many, it was not a surprise, for the slide 
to the bottom had begun earlier. The 
United States and the free world were 
dangling over the brink. The diplomatic, 
Political, and economic policies of the 
Eisenhower administration brought our 
Nation into deep trouble. 

The Soviet launching of sputnik 
Shocked the peoples of the world. People 
are always impressed by success, The 
impact was grave and I do not think it 
is possible at this time for the human 
mind to assess the true value to mankind 
of this exploration into outer space. We 
do know that such achievements in the 
Possession of the free world would be 
developed for the benefit of mankind and 
We are equally aware that in the sole 
Possession of the Soviet, mankind is in 
danger of captivity and destruction. 

Congress was placed in a most com- 
Promising situation. Implementation of 
the executive's policies is its responsi- 
bility. Congress cannot set the policies. 

t is the responsibility of the executive 
branch of our Government. Congress 
Can challenge, it can cirticize, and it can 
try to reshape the policies, but even then, 
the decisions that are reached by the 
Congress can be vetoed by the Executive 
or even nullified. 

The Demoeratie- controlled Congress 
exerted leadership during the entire ses- 
Sion and arded partisan politics on 
all controversial matters. What was 
Said was brief and restrained by the 
€ver-present crises. Although it was 

cult, the Congress stood by the Pres- 
ident in the turmoil of our foreign re- 

tions. We tried to protect the Presi- 
dent during this critical period so that 
dur Nation could stand united on basic 
foreign policy. 

The threat of communism to the 
United States and to the free world is 
Brave. It is so grave that the scientific 
&chicvements of the Soivet threaten the 
Very survival of civilization. The con- 

l of the instruments of destruction in 
h e hands of the reckless and power- 

ungry leaders of the Kremlin affects 
every decision. 

ding our fences was the key pur- 
bose of legislation, not only on inter- 


National problems but also on domestic 
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issues. Unity within the United States 
as well as inside the western alliance 
was the objective of the Democratic 
Party. The importance of unity is 
greater than a large Military Establish-. 
ment. Both, however, are prerequisites 
to a just peace in the world. To speak 
and to act in unity, to reaffirm again 
and again what we believe, to mean what 
we believe, and to be ready to defend 
our beliefs are the issues. To preserve 
the rights of man at any cost, the people 
of the United States and the world must 
be shaken from their apathy. 

Many issues, both international and 
domestic, confronted the Congress; to 
mention a few, labor, recession and infla- 
tion, national defense, rockets, trade, 
agriculture, social security, and summit 
conferences. To its credit, the record 
reveals a nonpartisan approach and a 
grant of flexibility to the President to 
meet the rapid shift of events in a mod- 
ern world. That the Eisenhower admin- 
istration had failed to use this power 
wisely is becoming more evident as our 
Nation flounders when it should lead. 
The 85th Congress enacted essential leg- 
islation for the days ahead. The imple- 
mentation and execution of this legisla- 
tion, however, will require courageous, 
forthright, constant, and undivided lead- 
ership by the Chief Executive of o 
Nation. S 

BUDGET 

The Federal Government operates on 
a budget that is presented to Congress 
at the beginning of the session. It rep- 
resents the final determination of the 
requests by all agencies of our Govern- 
ment and is approved by the President. 
It is prepared by specialists who are well 
equipped with information on revenues, 
expenditures, and needs of the Govern- 
ment. Cushions are created to carry 
the shock of sudden changes. One of the 
first acts of the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress was the passage of deficiency 
appropriation bills which reflected the 
failure of the executive branch to prop- 
erly gage the necessary appropriations 
for the previous fiscal year. In 1958, the 
supplemental appropriation bills amount- 
ed to $6,613,905,042 as against $4,402,- 
010,737 in fiscal 1957. 


In January 1958, the estimated budget 


for fiscal 1958-59 was $73.9 billion. Be- 
cause of the many crises that have arisen 
during the succeeding months, the Presi- 
dential requests have increased that fig- 
ure to about $79 billion. Congressional 
appropriations for that period are $72,- 
653,476,248. 

In January 1958, the estimated reve- 
nue figure for fiscal 1953-59 was $74.4 
billion. The recession, however, has re- 
duced that figure to about $67 billion. 
The crises and the recession have created 
a deficit of about $12 billion. This can 
be attributed solely to the lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the Chief Executive. 

The promises of the Republican Party 
to decrease the debt, reduce administra- 
tive expenses, and balance the budget on 
the assumption the world was enjoying 
peace and prosperity were all unrealistic 
pledges. And they were forgotten when 
the Eisenhower administration requested 
an immediate increase in the permanent 
debt from $275 billion to $285 billion 
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with à temporary ceiling to $288 billion. 
Again, Congress implemented the Exec- 
utive’s request. The interest on the debt 
has risen from $6 billion in 1952 to $7.8 
billion in 1958. In the light of the in- 
creased national debt, the interest will 
be substantially higher. 
INTERNATIONAL 


Most of the nations in the world today 
are in a state of tension, uneasiness, and 
fear. The Soviet Union and its satellites 
are engaged in a cold war with the 
United States and with all other free and 
independent nations. The Far East is 
in a stalemate since President Eisen- 
hower negotiated a Korean truce which 
has permitted Red China and North 
Korea, to be equipped by the Soviet, with 
the most modern atomic war potential 
known to man. Latin America is being 
infiltrated by the Soviet. Latin America 
has been neglected by the United States. 
It has been taken for granted. This is 
emphasized by the fact that assistance 
by the United States to all of Latin 
America for 1 year is less than our assist- 
ance to Yugoslavia for the same period. 

The Middle East is a seething cauldron 
that may boil over at any time. The 
creation of a vacuum with the departure 
of the big European powers has brought 
nothing but strife and turmoil. The 
United Nations’ efforts to establish peace 
and economic and political stability 
among the nations in the Middle East 
demonstrates very little success. 

The foreign policy of the United States 
toward the Middle East has been a series 
of failures. Our foreign policy objectives 
are not successful because we have failed 
to understand the real nature of the 
problem we face. The Middle East faces 
us today like a smoldering forest fire. 
At best, our efforts to date have merely 
put off a sudden outburst of flame or 
halted momentarily a new outcropping 
of fire. It is conceivable that our efforts 
have fanned the embers for a major con- 
flagratlon. A better understanding of 
the problem in this area is imperative. 

The realities of the Middle East must 
be realized before any constructive re- 
sults can be attained. This area is a 
region of vast property and, more impor- 
tant, of increasing awareness by its im- 
poverished population that there is and 
can be a better way of life. Israel stands 
as a shining exception to this melan- 
choly existence of a downtrodden people, 
still enchanted by the economic condi- 
tions and social patterns of a feudal past. 
The inspiring and fantastic development 
of Israel by her people has been one of 
the major forces by convincing evidence 
that the people in the Arab lands could 
live better if the same zeal were applied 
in their own efforts. 

The Soviet Union in turn has been 
waging an all-out campaign to win the 
allegiance of the Arab States by appeal- 
ing to the same emotions of discontent 
and nationalistic pride. The Soviets 
have been providing the tools with which 
national ambitions for prestige, power, 
and economic development can be real- 
ized. The most important Soviet weap- 
on is the exploiting of Arab enmity 
toward Israel. The free world fails to 
emphasize the captive plight of the 40 


million Moslems within Russia in con- 
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trast to the insincere action of the 
Soviets to free the Moslems in the Mid- 
dle East. 

The foreign policies of the United 
States have followed an indefinite and 
erratic course in the Middle East in the 
past decade, The West has no shining 
record of leadership in the area. Far too 
often we have failed to identify ourselves 
with this revolutionary upsurge and have 
clung to the past. What we have failed 
to see in the Middle East is the need to 
set our own priorities, our own policies, 
through our own initiative instead of 
merely reacting to the actions of some- 
body else, whether a Khrushchev or a 
Nasser. Instead of providing fulfillment 
of peace and economic stabilization for 
the area and safety for ourselves, the 
policies of rival powers have continued 
to bring chaos, strife, and mistrust be- 
tween the West and the Arab nations. 
Our fruitless obsession for firm allies in 
the Middle East rather than friendly 
states is responsible for the dilemma we 
are in today. We have known the im- 
perative need for the maintenance of 
peace and security in the Middle East 
must be one of the alms of our foreign 
policy. Also, we understood the vital 
importance of the Middle East oil to the 
economic and military strength of the 
free world. But despite the Eisenhower 
doctrine, the Baghdad Pact, our dollars 
to King Ibn Saud, and our wooing of 
Nasser, peace and stability today seem 
farther away. One day we condemn the 
British for sending forces to Suez, and 
the next we join them with the landing 
of troops in the Holy Land. What as- 
surance of peace and security can we 
give to any Middle East country without 
a definitive foreign policy? Our support 
of unpopular governments in this area 
has created only more tension and anti- 
American feeling. 

It is time to ask why we are in this po- 
sition. Why is a constructive policy in 
the Middle East lacking? Our funda- 
mental interests in the Middle East 
should be the preservation of peace, the 
emergence of peaceful and popularly re- 
sponsible governments, and the social 
and economic progress of the ordinary 
peoples of the Middle East, Arab, and 
Israeli alike. 

The mutual security bill, generally 
known as the foreign-aid bill, is the im- 
plementation of our foreign policy with 
nations of the free world. It is the cost 
to the United States for its alliances. 
Its purpose is both defense and eco- 
nomic. In the light of this atomic era, 
the administration did not recommend 
any vast change. This is the responsi- 
bility of the Executive. 

In questioning Secretary of State 
Dulles on this point, I asked: 

Mrs. KeLLY. Now, in this mutual security 


, bill which we are considering, are there any 


new methods or means of obtaining our ob- 
jectives in the light of this new Russian look, 
or the new change as you refer, outside the 
Development Loan Fund and possibly long- 
range planning? 

Secretary DuLLES. No; there are no new in- 
strumentalities that are to be created. We 
belleve the existing instrumentalities are ade- 
quate and the only change is the possible 
enlargement and broadening of the United 
Nations technical-assistance program. 
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I believe it was for this reason that the 
Congress passed a foreign aid bill for 
$3.03 billion. This is, in my estimation, 
merely stopgap legislation. The Foreign 
Affairs Committee will have a complete 
review of United States foreign policy this 
fall in an endeavor to help. reshape our 
foreign policy in the next Congress, 

The Mutual Defense Assistance Act— 
the Battle Act—has been consistently 
weakened by the Republican adminis- 
tration since 1953. Under this law we 
have an agreement with our allies on 
the materials which can be traded to the 
Soviet, Red China, North Korea, and the 
Soviet-captive nations. A most radical 
change has been made in this agreement 
this year. 

One hundred items or more have been 
removed from the list of strategic arti- 
cles, These include manufactured goods, 
raw materials, oil tankers, fishing ves- 
sels, electronic equipment, and plants 
for producing chemicals, Does it make 
sense for the United States to wage a 
cold war with Russia and at the same 
time sell them strategic materials in 
short supply, and consumer goods? Is 
it commonsense to trade with the enemy 
in a shooting war or in a cold war? Is 
it commonsense to give assistance to the 
enemy thereby permitting his continued 
buildup of a military machine? 

On the international scene during the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, the fol- 
lowing were enacted: 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
extending for 4 years the authority of 
the President to enter into reciprocal 
trade agreements, 

Provision for exchange of mutually 
essential atomic information and ma- 
terials with our allies, 

Authorization of loans and research 
grants to carry out United States share 
in cooperative development of atomic 
power with European Atomic Energy 
Community, 

Extension for 2 years, to June 30, 1960, 
the authority of the President to control 
exports of strategic materials. 

An increase in the lending authority 
of the Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. 

Provision for payment to Americans 
of their claims against Czechoslovakia 
from its blocked assets here, 

Retroactive adjustment of status of 
30,000 escapees from the October 1956 
Hungarian reyolution to permit perma- 
nent residence in the United States, 

Record of lawful admission for per- 
manent residence of certain aliens who 
1 the United States before June 28, 
1940. 

Simplification of procedure for non- 
immigrant aliens to become permanent 
residents. 

Authorized an additional $10 million 
for completion of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

Extension to June 30, 1959, of suspen- 
Sion of import duties on metal scrap. 

In addition, the Congress adopted the 
concurrent resolution which denounces 
the Communist execution of leaders of 
the 1956 Hungary revolt, and expresses 
the indignation of Congress and the Na- 
tion at this act of perfidy and barbarism. 
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NATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY 


For greater national defense and in- 
ternal security, the following laws were 
placed on the statute books: 

Authorization of $54.6 million to ex- 
pand and accelerate construction of mis- 
sile bases, detection and warning systems. 

Authorization of a $100.5-million pro- 
gram of new construction and conver- 
sion of naval vessels for fiscal 1959, in- 
cluding nuclear-powered and guided- 
missile warships, landing craft, and serv- 
ice ships. 

Authorization of $1.6 billion for con- 
struction projects at Armed Forces in- 
stallatlons and bases here and abroad. 

‘Authorization of $386 million for 
Atomic Energy Commission construc- 
tion, expansion, or acquisition of facili- 
ties, and $35 million for construction of 
reactor for an atomic-powered destroyer. 

Authorization of $47.8 million for con- 
struction of new Space Projects Center, 
expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities. 

Extension to June 30, 1960, of the 
President's authority to allocate and fix 
priorities for strategic materials, grant 
loans and subsidies under the Defense 
Production Act. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the 
3 emergency powers of the Presi- 

ent. 

Enactment into permanent law of au-. 
thority of the President to expedite de- 
fense contracts during period of emer- 
gency. 

Extension of the Renegotiation Act to 
June 30, 1959, to provide for recovery 
of excessive profits on defense contracts 
of $1 million or more. 

Authorization of loan of reserve naval 
vessels to NATO and South American 
countries. 

Authorization of deferments in cer- 
tain cases to raise standards of selective 
service. 

Authorized $18,800,000 Federal aid to 
States for radiological detection and 
protective devices; and, on a matching 
basis, for local civil defense personnel 
and administration. 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION . 


The most important of the reorgani- 
zation programs effected in the 85th 
Congress was the reorganization of the 
Defense Department. This should pro- 
vide a closer coordination of the armed 
services particularly in the filed of mis- 
sile research, Other enactments under 
this title were: 

Establishment of the National Aero- 
nautic and Space Administration. 

Provision for admission of Alaska to 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Establishment of the Federal Aviation | 
Agency, a new independent agency to 
regulate air traffic and safety, supplant | 
ing the Civil Aeronautics Administration. | 

Salary increases for more than 1 mil- 
lion Federal employees, including 500,000 
post-office employees. 

Pay increases for members of the 
Armed Forces, to encourage career 
service, l 

7 NATIONAL FCONOMY 

In addition to raising the ceiling on 

the national debt, the 2d session of the 


85th Congress saw the following enact- 
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ments which will certainly show up in 
our national economy; 

Extended to July 1, 1959, the 52-per- 
cent corporate income-tax rate and 
present schedule of excise taxes on alco- 
holic beverages, cigarettes, automobiles, 
parts and accessories, repealed the 3-per- 
cent tax on freight by rail and oil by 
pipeline. 

Provided $260 million a year tax relief 
for small business and made numerous 
technical changes in income, estate- and 
gift-tax provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to eliminate unintended bene- 
fits and hardships and to correct errors 
and ambiguities. 

Reduced the cabaret tax from 20 per- 
cent to 10 percent. 

Increased by $4 billion the authoriza- 
tion for FHA mortgage insurance. 

Authorized an emergency $1.8 billion 
Housing Act to stimulate homebuilding; 
reduced downpayments on FHA-fi- 
nanced houses; extended guaranty and 
direct loan programs for veterans; in- 
creased funds for FNMA mortgage pur- 
chases. : 

Authorized for apportionment among 
the States $5.5 billion for highway con- 
Struction, including $1.8 billion addi- 

to both the regular Federal aid 
and the interstate superhighway pro- 
grams, to create jobs and expedite work. 

Authorized—optionally to States—re- 
Payment in 5 years, up to 15 weeks addi- 
tional Federal unemployment compen- 
sation for the jobless whose State pay- 
ments have expired. 

Created the Small Business Invest- 
Ment Administration to provide equity 
Capital and long term loans to small 

enterprises through investment 
Companies chartered for that purpose 
and provided for a $250 million revolving 
fund; also broadened the authority of 
the Small Business Administration to 
re a loans in areas of excessive rain- 


Enacted a law requiring price labeling 
of new automobiles, 

Increased postal rates by $547 million 
& year; first class mail from 3 cents to 4 
Cents an ounce and airmail from 6 cents 
to 7 cents; second-class rates progres- 
sively on percentage basis over 3 years, 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 

Of interest to our servicemen and to 
Our veterans are the following provisions 
Of this session: 

Codified into a single act all laws ad- 
oo by the Veterans“! Administra- 


Codified the military laws enacted in 
1955-56. 
Increased the monthly rate of pension 
to widows of Spanish-American, Indian, 
xican, and Civil War veterans. 
Provided for special training for han- 
dicapped war orphans. 
Amended the Social Security Act to ex- 
tend benefits of unemployment compen- 
tion to all ex-servicemen, heretofore 
available only to Korean veterans, 
top creased premiums nnd benefits for 
tal disability under National Life In- 
ce Act. 
Increase burial allowance for deceased 
terans from $150 to $250. 
t Incrensed special rate of compensation 
or certain blinded veterans, _ 
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Extended to July 18, 1959, time to apply 
for mustering-out payments under Vet- 
erans Readjustment Assistance Act of 
1952. 

AGRICULTURE 

Although the residents of my district 
are not interested, as producers, in agri- 
culture, they have a very great stake, as 


consumers, in the following enactments 
of the second session: : 
Established humane methods in 


Slaughter of animals. 

Extended authority of the President to 
grant special livestock loans. 

Extended to December 31, 1959, the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act for sale of surplus commod- 
ities abroad and authorized an additional 
sales of $244 billion. 

Extended the National Wool Act to 
March 31, 1961, and gave cotton and 
corn growers choice between Government 
acreage control with higher price sup- 
ports or more acreage and lower sup- 
ports; fixed acreage allotments and price 
supports for feed grains and rice through 
1961. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


To those of my constituents who re- 
quest it, I will be glad to send a copy of 
the Social Security Amendments of 1958. 
Briefly, these amendments included: An 
increase in old-age insurance benefits by 
7 percent beginning February 3, 1959; an 
increase in the social-sccurity tax on 
both employers and employees by a quar- 
ter of 1 percent effective January 1, 1959, 
based on wages up to $4,800 a year. Also, 
increased grants to States for public as- 
sistance and relief. Other enactments 
under this title were: 

Requirements of registration, reports 
and full disclosure by all employee wel- 
fare and pension funds of their financial 
status. 

Authorization of permanent program 
of assistance for construction and opera- 
tion of schools in areas affected by Fed- 
eral activities, as to children of persons 
who both reside and work on Federal 
property. 

Authorization of a 4-year, $887 million 
program of student loans, fellowships, 
and other aid to improve teaching of 
mathematics, science, and languages. 

Extension to June 30, 1961, of the spe- 
cial milk program in nonprofit schools, 
nursery schools, child-care centers, set- 
tlement houses, and summer camps, with 
authorization for expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion a year of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ratfon funds. g 5 

Authorization of $1 million program 
of grants-in-aid to public or nonprofit 
schools providing training for specialists, 
technicians, and administrators in the 
field of public health. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the Hos- 
pital Survey and Construction Act. 

Extension to June 30, 1962, of the pro- 
gram of $30 million a year in matching 
grants for construction of facilities for 
rescarch into cancer, heart disease, ar- 
thritis, mental illness, and other diseases, 

An increase in annuities payable to re- 
tired and disabled civil-service em- 
ployces. 

Prohibition against the use of food ad- 
ditives which have not been adequately 
tested for safety. 
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Strengthening of the law against use 
of the mails or common carriers for 
transportation of obscene or crime-incit- 
ing matter. 

Prohibition against interstate sale of 
switchblade knives. 

Granting of consent to States to enter 
into compacts for highway traffic safety. 

Granting power to the Secretary of La- 
bor to make and enforce job safety for 
longshoremen and other dockworkers. 

Authorization of Federal-State cooper- 
ation in control and regulation of small 
pleasure and passenger boats. 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Congress authorized flood control, 
navigation improvement, and beach con- 
trol projects on rivers and harbors, total- 
ing $1.5 billion. = i 
~ Under Public Law 337, the approval 
of Congress is required in effecting with- 
drawals of more than 5,000 acres of pub- 
lic land. 

In the foregoing, I have given many 
of the highlights of accomplishment in 
the 2d session of the 85th Congress, but 
there were, also, many measures which 
were defeated in the final vote or which 
never reached the voting stage. Promi- 
nent among the measures defeated were: 

The Kennedy-Ives Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1958. 
One hundred and thirty-seven Republi- 
cans and sixty-one Democrats voting 
against the suspension of the rule de- 
feated this measure. Voting for its pas- 
sage were 149 Democrats and 41 Republi- 
cans, not a sufficient number for the two- 
thirds necessary to enact a bill under 
suspension of the rule. Racketeering in 
unions shocked many, but this bill which 
would have been a step to correct abuses 
in unions lacked the support of the Re- 
publican Members of Congress, 

The omnibus housing bill was defeated 
by the vote of 251 to 134, a two-thirds 
majority being necessary for passage 
under suspension of the rule. 

Also defeated by lack of a two-thirds 
majority vote was the expansion pro- 
gram of loans to local governments for 
planning and construction of public fa- 
cilities, except schools. 

The food-stamp plan, through which 
$1 billion a year in federally owned sur- 
plus foods would be distributed to Amer- 
ica's needy, also met defeat in a vote 
under suspension of the rule, 

In 1953, and in the succeeding years, 
I have introduced a resolution to create 
a Joint Committee on Intelligence. 
This committee would evaluate and co- 
ordinate all intelligence of the various 
branches of the Government. The need 


for such committee is agreed by many, 


particularly because of the failure of our 
intelligence services to alert us on the 
U. S. S. R.-Egyptian arms deal; the 
seizure of the Suez; the Sucz attack by 
France, England, and Israel; the down- 
grading of Stalin; the Latin-American 
outbursts during Vice President Nixon's 
visit; Syrian aggression by Nasser; the 
Hungarian Revolution; the situation in 
Iraq; and the launching of sputnik. 
Many other Members of Congress have 
recently sponsored this resolution and 
it appears certain that it will be sched- 
uled for consideration early in the next 
Congress. 
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While it Is agreed that the accom- 
plishments of this Congress were great, 
I left Washington with the uneasy feel- 
ing that much had been left undone. 
What was absolutely necessary and ex- 
pedient was done. Legislative leader- 
ship alone is not sufficient to meet the 
grave problems of the world situation. 
Executive leadership is badly needed. 

CONCLUSION 


It has been my privilege and respon- 
sibility to serve you for over 8 years. 
My office is open 6 days a week and let- 
ters sent to my Washington office receive 
my immediate attention. My address is 
Epona F. Ketty, Member of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. During adjourn- 
ment I am at the Madison Club, 739 
Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, on Monday 
and Thursday evenings for appointments 
with my constituents. 


Contributions of Polish People to Growth 
of Our Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH L. CARRIGG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARRIGG. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article taken from the Polish- 
American Congress News Letter, which 
represents approximately 6 million fine 
people of Polish extraction, brings to our 
minds very vividly the contributions that 
have been made to the growth and prog- 
ress of this great country of ours by the 
Polish people. Now more than ever it is 
brought to our minds because of the fact 
that very shortly we will join with these 
good citizens in observing the 350th an- 
niversary of their landing in America. 

First factory in the United States, 1608: 
Festivities at Jamestown, Va., commemorat- 
ing the 350th anniversary of the founding of 
the first permanent English settlement there 
in 1607 recall the fact that artisans from 
Catholic Poland operated a glassworks there 
in 1608, the first factory in America. During 
the years’ festival celebration, the members 
of the American Flint Glassworkers Union, 
dressed in costumes of the 17th century 
craftsmen, will demonstrate how glass was 
made, 

Jamestown, Va.: The arrival in Virginia 
of artisans in 1608 from Catholic Poland 
saved from failure the first permanent Eng- 
lish settlement in America, 

This is the testimony of the leader of the 
colonists, Capt. John Smith, recorded in a 
book published in London in 1630, the True 
Travels, Adventures and Observations of 
Capt. John Smith. 

However, the gentleman adventurers who 
accompanied Captain Smith on the first 
voyage were more interested in searching for 
gold, They proved unequal to the tough Job 
of chopping out wilderness, and fighting off 
Indians. With food and other supplies 
dwindling, Smith besought his backers in 
London to send him some carpenters, black- 
smiths, masons, and other artisans. 

Arriving with the second supply, aboard 
the 40-ton ship God Speed; in October 1608, 
were Dutchmen and Poles, some of whom 
were ‘glassmakera and carpenters, recruited 
by the London Co. in Germany and Poland. 
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Polish artisans: The Poles, the first to 
come to America, were engaged as artisans 
and instructors in the manufacture of glass, 
pitch, tar, soap ashes, and other products, 

They immediately set to work and within 
3 weeks had a roaring fire going under a 
glass furnace. This was the first factory in 
America. Within a short time samples of 
thelr work, presumably the green glass bot- 
tles and vases of that period, were sent back 
to England, These were the first made-in- 
America items shipped abroad. 

The exact location of the original factory 
was discovered in 1931 by the late Jesse 
Dimmick, owner of the land known for cen- 
turies as Glass-House Point. 

However, it was not until 1948 and 1949 
that archeologists from the National Park 
Service researched, explored, and excavated 
the site of the factory. They found the re- 
mains of the furnaces, crucible, and pot 
fragments and melted and marked pieces of 


A88. 
Reconstruction: These discoveries, plus 
study and research in England, enabled the 
experts to reconstruct the 17th century 
glasshouse at a cost of $100,000, the joint 
project of the Jamestown Glasshouse Foun- 
dation, Inc., and the National Park Service, 
United States Department of the Interior. 

During the Jamestown 350th anniversary 
festival, glass is again manufactured here. 
The demonstrators, dressed in costumes of 
the 17th century, ate members of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers’ Union, who also 
contributed generously to financing the 
project. 

Some of the Poles were also engaged in the 
early years in the manufacture of clapboards 
and other wood products, which were 
shipped back to England, Others served as 
soldiers. 3 

In 1609 it was recorded that when the In- 
dians set an ambush to kill Capt. John 
Smith, the Poles saved his life and captured 
an Indian chief. Mention ls also made of 
Robert, a Polonian, who in 1616 during Gov- 
ernor Yeardley’s administration distin- 
guished himself against the Indians. 


The Airlines and the United Nations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, most 
Americans agree that, until some better 
means comes along, the United Nations is 
our best hope for preservation of peace 
throughout the world. But the United 
Nations, Mr. Speaker, can be only as 
strong as the attitude the public holds 
toward it. Public opinion, if informed 
and aroused, can be one of the greatest 
forces in the world. That is why it is 
most encouraging to learn that the 
United States Committee for the United 
Nations has underway a program to en- 
list the support of all people behind the 
U. N. through American industry. 

I recently had the pleasure of discuss- 
ing this program with Mr, Roger Enloe, 
director of the committee's industry-par- 
ticipation division, and Maj. Gen. John 
P. Doyle, USAF (retired), executive di- 
rector of the Independent Airlines As- 
sociation, which is coordinating partici- 
pation of its 23 member airlines in the 
program. From what I learned, Mr. 
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Speaker, it is obvious that American in- 
dustry is rallying behind the program in 
a most heartening and highly commend- 
able manner. Since too little is known 
about the ways private industry and busi- 
ness enterprises are actively supporting 
the United Nations, I would like to share 
with my colleagues what I learned from 
_Mr. Enloe and Major General Doyle. 

The airlines program, Mr. Speaker, as 
outlined by Major General Doyle, calls 
for the U. N. symbol, modified by adding 
the initials U. N.“ and the affirmation 
“We Believe,” to be affixed to the entire 
fleet of over 100 airplanes operated by 
the association’s member airlines. It 
will be placed just beside the passenger 
entrance where it will be in clear view 
of air travelers as they go aboard. 

Passengers will be given a pamphlet 
entitled, The Airlines and the United 
Nations” which explains that the air- 
lines are placing the U. N. emblem on 
their planes as a visible demonstration 
of their belief in the principles and pur- 
poses of the United Nations as set forth 
in the preamble to the Charter. 

It expresses the airlines’ hope that the 
traveling public will also share their de- 
sire to support the United Nations as an 
indispensable instrument of peace and 
justice. 


The brochure gives the preamble to 
the U. N. Charter and contains signifi- 
cant quotations from President Eisen- 
hower, former President Truman, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., United States 
Ambassador to the U. N. It adds that 
information on how the reader may take 
part may be obtained from the United 
States Committee for the United Na- 
tions at 375 Park Avenue, New York. 

Here, in his own words, is the way 
Major General Doyle explained his in- 
dustry’s reasons for taking part in the 
program: 

It is the hope of our member -airlines, 
who have served the Nation in time of war 
and in time of peace, that such a public re- 
affirmation of their belief in the principles 
of the United Nations might be a positive 
contribution toward lasting peace. The 
members of the Independent Airlines Asso- 
ciation fully recognize that the best hope 
for preservation of peace and security 
throughout the world lles in the promotion 
of international understanding and good will. 
They further recognize that until something 
better comes along, the United Nations is 
and must continue to be the most potent 
force toward this objective, The policy of 
the United States Government is to strength- 
en the United Nations. We are supporting 
our Nation's policy, Our member carriers 
welcome this chance to use their proven 
wartime energy and genius in the pursuit of 
peace. 


Mr. Enloe pointed out that the ides 
of airlines demonstrating support of the 
United Nations was conceived by Capt. 
Charles C. Dent on a flight from Denver 


to New York when he, his copilot, Rich- 


ard Munger, and his flight engineer. 
James Dunn, were reminiscing about 
their war experiences and were wonder- 
ing what they could do as individuals to 
promote world peace. The three enthu- 
Silastic airmen encountered such a fa- 
vorable response when they discussed 


their idea with other airline people that 


they decided to approach the United 
States Committee. 


l 
f 
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Captain Dent received a $5,500 bonus fied emblem to all branches of industry highest praise for their efforts in behalf 


for a skillful and safe landing of a and commerce. Some of the other uses of world peace and security. 


crippled plane at Los Angeles which he of the symbol as outlined by Mr. Enloe Š 


donated to the United States committee are: Business firms and professional men 
to help promote the program. Thecom- are placing the emblem on their letter- 


mittee then established a new division— heads, A jewelry manufacturer is plan- Report to My Constituents in the Sixth 


the industry participation division— ning to place it in his national ads. Over 


whose function is to develop and admin- 10,000 retail stores across the country Congressional District of Maryland 


ister a program for the extension of the will feature the program in February. 


idea to all branches of industry and A chain of theaters will frame the em- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
commerce, 5 blem and hang it in their box office and or 

Mr. Enloe told me that in addition to lobbies. Another firm is using it in its 
the member carriers of the Independent postage meter. HON. DeWITT 5. HYDE 
Airlines Association, 15 other commercial It is the hope of the United States OF MARYLAND. 


airline companies have expessed a posi- Committee, Mr. Speaker, that just as the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


tive interest in participating, and a num- Army-Navy E“ flag in World War II Saturday, August 23, 1 
ber of business firms are placing the em- identified a company with the war effort, 3 


blem on their corporate aircraft. so will the modified U. N. symbol identify Mr. HYDE. Mr. Speaker, as United 


He also informed me that permission firms and groups with the effort for States Representative for the 


Sixth 


to use the modified U. N. emblem was peace being made through the United Congressional District of Maryland, I 
originally granted in connection with the Nations. would like to publish in the Concres- 
air transport industry, but recently the The United States committee and the SIONAL REcorp my voting record for the 


United Nations has given his committee industries and businesses associated in 2d session of the 85th Congress. 
authority to extend the use of the modi- this program, Mr. Speaker, deserve the The record follows: 


Voting record of Representative Dx NArr S. Hype, 6th District, Maryland, 85th Cong., 2d scas. 


Measure, question, and result 


N. 9739, authorize Secretary of Air Foree to construct installations for research and development, (Passed, 374 to 0) Yea. 
= 9055, Lo rox tee for teniporary Increase in public debt limit. On motion to recommit. (Fullod, 115 to 275) Nay. 
R 


A 


055, to provide for temporary increase In public debt limit. (Passed 328 to 71). 
K. 10146, supplemental appropriations for Department of Defonse for fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, (Passed, 388 to 00 Yea, 
2141, to suspend for 3 yours tho import duties on certain conrse wool. (Passed, 250 to 120 
: z Res, aya transfer of right-of-way for Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir and payment to Crow Indiun Tribe. On motion to recommit, 
KR. 1088}, second supplemental appropriations for fiscul year ending June 30, 1958. On amendment to restore $20,000,000 for Glen Canyon and 
Trinity River projects. (Passed, 2) to 184.) 
„R. 8002, to provide improved methods of stating budget estimates. On motion to recommit. (Failed, 119 to 2780. ä — 
. R, 8002, to provide improved methods of stating budget estimates, On passage, (Pussed, 411 to 00 .--- ee ene — 
S. 497, authorize construction of rivers und harbors public works. On motion to recommit to substitute Mack amendment, (Falled, 107 to 0 
8. 497, authorize coustruction of rivers and hut hora public works. On passage, (Passod, 321 tobt) ee — 
„Con. Kes, G, u resolution favoring acceloration of military construction programs, On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Passed, 375 to 0 
. Con, Res, 64, a resolution fovoring acecluration of civilian construction programs, On motion to d rules and pass. (Passed, 379 to 100. 
1 5 5 roe activities by the Armed Forces in winter Olympic games, On ton to suspead rules and pass (33 vote needed). (Falled, 
o 5 
8. J. Res. 102, reselution to stay reduction in price support and acreage allotment laws, On motion to recommit with instructions to give price 
30 ta AAE AAAA ta prion DRT Waa Notment laws. 0 (Passed, 210 to 172) 
J. . 102, resolution to stay midt joe su and acreage allotment laws. On passage. Š — Tore 
H. Res, 507, resolution providing for consideration of H. R. 11470, to adjust basic pay for officers and enlisted members of the uniformed servivcs, 
On agreoing to resolution. (Agreed, $82 to 5.) 
K. 11470, to adjust baste pay for olliasa and enlisted members of the uniformed services. On passage. (Passed, 366 to 29 
H. R.8290, to authorize erection of national monument, On motion to rocommit. (Approved, 195 to 1690. ———— ne ns ne eens! 
at ier hence fy pete it i Soa UT NE AAAS OL SD oraa ONT BANS NDOO Pe ORE OL OR PROD INET Att Ap On adoption of con- 
ce TO) > opted, 276 to 63. 
$202, to authorize vities by the Armed Forces in winter Olymple games. On passage. (Passel, 218 to 10 eneenenneann emen — 
$ eat 8 N poy decal 1954 for executive ollices and sundry genoral agencies. On amendment proy funds for Civil Rights Com- 
m . 273 to 4 
R. al, to amend the Federal Highway Construction Act. On conference report, Motion torecommit, (Falled, 100 to 227. — — 
R. 9821, to amend and supplement the Federal E A Construction Act. On adaption of conference report, (Adopted, 300 to 28)... e... 
H. Res. 445, resolution providing for consideration of H. R. ba, to amend the Navy ration statute to provide for serving of cleomargarine or marga- 
tine. On agreeing to resolution, (Agreed, Zu to 140.) 
H. R. 932, to amend the Navy ration statute to provide for — 21 of oleomargarine or margarine, On amendment to use surplus butter when 
nvullabla. (Approved, 207 to 161.) (In joint committee hearing. 
ae Sal, to ere =e aaan 5 Š etre „ and sale of superliner passenger vessel. On motion, will the House 
Ouse resol ut this time, moved, 343 to 31. ~ 
I. R. 11451, to authorize the — nud salo of à superiiner rer vessel equivalent to the 8. 8. United Slates, (Passed, 289 to 899 
H. R. 12065, to wuthorize temporary unemployment bencfits for those who have exhausted their benefits under existing laws. On amendment to 
Provitie for loan and repayment. (Approved, 223 to 165.) 
shi 12065, to authorize temporary unemployment benefits for those who have exhausted their benefits under existing law. On passage, (Passed, 


to 17) 
H. R. 12151, to amend the Mutual Security Act to require congressional committees to report counterpart funds, and for otber purposes, On pas- 
mp (Passed, 259 to 134.) 
1 
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. 12424, apprupriations for Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary and related agencies for fiscal year ending June 30, 1959. On passage. 
H. R. THD, provido for admission of the State of Alaska iuto the Union. On motion to go into Committee of the Whole House, (Approved, 217 


to 172.) : 
H. I. 6x44, to rend just postal rates and establish ig at es poly to determine postal rates. On conference rt option. (Adopted, 381 to 00 
H. R. 7009, provide for ndnitssion of the State of Aluska into the Union. On matlon to recommit, (Failed, 174 to 18. — 
H. R, WAM, provide for admission of the State of Aka Into the Union. - On mation to recommit. (Failed, 172 to f. ++ 
H. R. , provide for admission of the State of Alaska into the Unlon. On passage. (Passel, 210 to 10.22 — 
A1 arr ae uppropriations for Departinont of Delouse for fiscal 1939. On amendment to Increase funds for increased Army strength, 
pproved, 225 ta 140.) 
II. R. 12748, to make approprintions fur Dope t ol Defonse for fiscal 1950. On passnge. (Passed, 300 to 0) — — 
H. R. 12001, to extend the authority ef the President to enter into trade agreements, On motion to recommit, (Falled, 146 to 2899. 
H. R. 12591, to oxtond the nuthority of the I'resident to enter Into trade agreements. On passage, (Passed, 317 to 98) 
H. R. 12641, ta reorganize tho Dopartment of Defense, On motion to recon:mit for amendments, (Fulled. 192 to 215 
II. R. 1411, to reorgauize the Department of Defouse. On passiga. (Led, 402 to 1. e - 
S. 4010, to authorize the construction, repair, and preservation of publio works on rivers and harbors for navigation and flood control, On motion 
to suspend rules uted past. (Passed, 374 to 17.) 
II. N. 12558, to tiako appropriations for civil functions administered by Department of Army, cto, On passage. (Passed, 362 to 18)-..-.-.. 
M. R. 12710, t auiond the Atomic Knorgy Act of 1954, as ntnended, On passage. (Passed, 343 to 12) 
H. R. 11077, to tooerporate tho Veterans of World War I of the United States of America: On passage. (Las, 350 to 2)_.--_------.-------- —--=-| 
II. Res, 600, reseiution reine for consideration of H, R. 12954, a bill to extend and amend the Agricultural Trade Development Act, eto. On 
Bgroolng lo posolution. (Fallod, 171 to 214.) 
8. 1544, to nuthorite appointment of 1 ndditional Assistant Secretary of State. On motion to suspend rules and pass. (Falled, 224 to 140. — 
H. R. r 1 3 a 1 extousion of existing corporuto normal tax rate and oertuln excise-tux rates. On adoption of couference 
port. CAdoptod, 467 to v. 
II. H. 32181, to amend the Mutual Security Act of 854. On motion torecommit, (Failed, 134 to 289. seeeeeasesne 
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Voting record of Representative DeWirr S. Hroz, 6th District, Maryland, 85th Cong., 2d acess —Continued 
Date easure, question, and result Vote 
1968 
J 7 R. 12882, to amend the Interstate Commerce e eee system. of, Ex to (Passed, 348 t0 2] Yea. 
ee 85 2412, to 5555 milk m for ohüdren. On motion to suspend rules and poss. (Pawel, ee Yoa, 
July 2 it for and clarify ndmilassion of oxiiones. On passage, (Passed, 204 to 7 nse eee Yen. 
July ; Bdsm, to make appro ou for mutual security for flscul 1959. Onanotion reel support. (Fallod, 166 | Yea. 
14182, to make appropriations for mutual securit re a On pamage. (Pannedl, 25% to ... Yea. 
july ` 1018 se suthorize certain construction at military sta lations. On motion to Yea. 
mandatory t he disposal of the San Jacinto Depot z 
July H. R. 13015, to authorize certain construction ot ç AAI ee oe E SE Yea, 
July S. — corer m acquisition remaining property fur extension of the si Senste Office ‘Building. On motion to suspend rules and pess. | Yea. 
July sar to amend the ant of Aug. 28. 1930, preg Ad tue suspension of employment of civilian personnel of the United Stetes in the Interest of | Yea. 
tional security, 0 (Passed, 206 
July m Res. 507, — — — 6 of H. R. 3, a Will to extablish rulos of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acts of | Yea. 
Congress on State ek pag On agreeing to resolution. (Agrocd, 26% to 114.) i 
July 8 3, ** establish —< of Serie. governing questions of the elect of acts of Congress on State laws. On amendment proposed by Mr, | Yea. 
July 1. 5, to to establish rules of interpretation governing yucstions of the effect of acts of Congress on State laws, On motion torecommit. (Failed, | Nay. 
we to 236.) 
H. R. 2, to estabilsh rules of interpretation govern mestions of the effect of acts of Congress on State luwa. On passage. (Passed, 241 to 180] Von. 
An H. Res. 485, resolution providing ior € Smet st E priations to build markets and parking lots in cities and | Nay. 
roughbout the country. 
July Ven. 
1 passage: —— be ES SST A ee ES fy nl Yea. 
100 tmerican Activities as to refusal of Robert Lehrer to ee questions | Yea. 
Aug. Nay. 
Aug. cortain yap oie at military installations. On adoption of conference abet which contained provision for $40,000,000 | Nay. 
to 135 
Aux. 1 lid debt level. On passage. (Passed, 286 to 100 „„ „„ „ cscnspecensnowceceaeeeenas Yea. 
Aug. ograms for vurlous agricultural commodities. On motion to soxpend rules and pass, (Failed, 210 to 180) Nay. 
Aug. t prov: {or the consideration of H. R. 13247, the national defense education bill. On agreeing to resolution, (Agreed, Yea. 
Aug. n. 0 to enact the national defense education bill. On motion to rocommit. (Falled, 140 to 23) Nay. 
Aug. 13 = 5 1 for Uxing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. On vote to override presidential veto (35 requlred). (Failed, | Nay. 
Aug. H. Hes. 684, resolution citing Rernard Golifine for 38 On agreeing 5 (Axreed, 300 to 0. Yea. 
Aug, 13 | H. Res. 656, resolution citing Carl Braden for contem On agreeing to resolution. CAC NOE TEE 8 EEA es ee ee eel Ton. 
Aug. 15 ep ani eo EN apni am ay Sacre tetas ) 3663 to establish loan program for economically You. 
0 
t 8. e establish loan program for economically depressed arcas, On motion to recnmmit. (Failed, 170 to 1890 Nay. 
au Baise to — and amon: and ren ewal of urban communities ities law. On motion to rules and pass. (Failed, 261 to 134). Yea. 
Aug. S. 3974, to pro labor organizations and employers and | Nay. 
for other 
Aug. => hegre y Nay. 
Aug. nRa G91, resolution providing for sending to conference H. R. 13247, national defonse education bill. On agreeing to resolution. (Agreed, 2% to | Yea. 
t 
Aug. 1. kea. resolution providing for consideration of S. 4036, to stabilize production of certain domestic minerals by subsidy. On agreeing to res- | Yea. 
ation. (A) to 1 to 1 
Aug. 20] H. R. 13 5o, to provide vido mppiemontal appr ee for fiscal 1950. On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment, National Acronautics | Nay. 
and inistration. (Feed, 135 
Aug. 20 sig or rovide lernentel n eat for fiscal 1959, J7J777%))—WWW ROERE Yes, 
ae U eee ae N radio facilities). (Approved, 19% to 172.) 
Aug. 21 | 8. ize production of certain domestic minerals by subsidy. Oa wanton to to strike enacting clause. (Fafled, 171 to 170. es. 
Aug, 21 8. 115 production of certain domestic minerals A subsidy. On passage. (Failed, 150 to 182 — Jay. 
Aug. 21 | 8. „ express the sense of the Congress on the establishment ofthe Unitod Nations force. “On motion to suspend Yeu. 
Aug. 22 ; Serine Gee Canter bo Be constricted with fms from volimtary eteiribations, On motion to suspend rulos and pass. | Yea. 
to 55. : 
Aug. 22 7770000000000 ((( EL On motion to suspend rules and pass, Ven. 
N to . 
Aug. 23 Yea. 
Aug. 23 TR 12°47, notional dctense education bill. On adopt ion of conference report. . Yea, 


Clair Engle: His Record and His Views 
on Veterans’ Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
s Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, I wish to commend my distin- 
guished friend and colleazue, Represent- 
ative CLAR ENGLE, for his past contribu- 
tion to and continuing interest in the 
veterans’ benefit program. 

CLAIR Excrz's interest and participa- 
tion in the drafting of both the World 
War I and Korean GI bills of rights are 
well known to his colleagues and are a 
matter of record. Public Law 346 of the 
78th Congress, commonly known as the 
GI bill of rights, was enacted by Con- 


gress and approved by the President in 
the form written and reported by the 
House Committee on World War Veter- 
ans’ Legislation, of which Mr. ENGLE was 
a member. The record of the hearings 
shows that Mr. Exdrx participated ac- 
tively in the development of the GI 


bill that eventually became law. In the 
82d Congress, Public Law 500, the Ko- 
rean GI bill, was enacted. This bill 
resulted from an investigation by a select 
committee of the abuses under the World 
War II program. Mr. Encre was the 
second ranking Democrat of this select 
committee which held frequent hearings 
from September 1950 to June 1952. Fol- 
lowing the committee's extensive inquiry 
a bill reflecting the committee's findings 
and recommendations was prepared and 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. ‘This bill formed the basis for the 
Korean GI bill that was subsequently 
enacted. Mr. EncLe’s service in the 
select committee has been singled out 
for special praise by the chairman of 
that committee, Representative OLIN E. 


Tracur, the present chairman of the 
standing Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
in the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Enctr's interest in veterans’ af- 
fairs and his sound understanding of the 
veterans’ benefit program did not end 
with his service on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee. ‘This is clearly evident in a 
speech he made recently—excerpts of 
which I am pleased to include at this 
point: 

EXCERPTS oF SPEECH BY CONGRESSMAN CLAIR 
ENGLE 

In bringing you a report on veterans’ legis- 
lation in the Congress, I think that it is 
appropriate that I begin by telling you that 
the Congress has almost completed action 
on the annual appropriation bill which will 
provide support for the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration for the next fiscal year. That bill 
will provide $4.9 billion and will support the 
finest veterans’ program operated by any 
nation in the world. This appropriation will 
provide money for the continued operation 
of our 173 Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, which hospitalize 115,000 patients 
every day. It will continue operation of the 
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coverage for 6 million veterans. The loan 
guaranty operation of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration will provide housing loans for 
$50,000 veterans this year. Five hundred 
thousand veterans are currently receiving 
ecucation and training benefits and the bulk 
of the appropriation, $3.2 billion, will go to 
the several million veterans and their sur- 
viving dependents who receive pensions and 
compensation. The continued support of 
our fine veterans’ program by the Congress 
and by the public generally is demonstrated 
in this appropriation of nearly $5 billion, 
There are, however, some objectives which 
remain to be achieved, and I would like to 
discuss those briefly now. 

Compensation to service-connected dis- 
abled veterans and surviving widows and 
children of servicemen who lost their lives 
during a period of war from a service-con- 
nected cause represents an obligation of the 
highest character in our veterans’ program. 
All of our veterans’ programs must take a 
secondary position to service-connected com- 
pensation. The Democratic 85th Congress 
has increased service-connected compensa- 
tion for disabled veterans by rates varying 
from 10 to 25 percent. The Democratic 84th 
Congress increased rates of compensation to 
widows and children by about 30 percent. 
These recent increases have greatly improved 
the service-connected compensation program. 

wever, there are several things remaining 
to be done. 

The rate of compensation for a permanent 
and totally disabled service-connected vet- 
eran is $225 a month. In certain specific 
Cases, this rate is incrensed by statutory 
wards. These statutory awards serve a use- 
ful purpose in the cases where they apply, but 
the whole system needs further study to in- 
Sure that the totally disabled veterans not 
Teceiving a statutory award are belng prop- 
‘rly cared for. In my opinion, $225 is not 
Suflicient compensation for a totally dis- 
abled veteran; yet that is all that a 100 per- 
dent disabled mental case, or a veteran con- 

to a bed from a constitutional disorder 
Teceives, We should study this category of 
Seriously disabled and do more for them. 
The present system of nid and attendance 
ce for paralyzed veterans is inade- 
Quate. We should increase the aid and at- 
ce allowance in an effort to remove 
these veterans from the hospitals and return 
to their homes where they might enjoy 
Some semblance of home and family life. 

The Democratic 84th Congress passed one 
Sf the finest pieces of legislation in the 
Veterans’ program. I am referring to the 
War Orphans Educational Assistance Act of 

That law provides scholarship assist- 
to the children of servicemen who lost 
lives in war service. I believe this pro- 

Bram should be expended to provide the same 
of scholarship assistance to the children 

Veterans totally disabled from a service- 

ected cause, 

The veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
to is one of the finest benefits available 

veterans. We are, of course, obligated to 
furnish medical care for the veteran with 

Service-connected disability. In addition, 

Provide medical care for veterans with 
ROn-service-connected disabilities where the 
is unable to provide his own care, 

There is nothing of greater importance to be 
done for a man than to give him medical 
istance when he is unable to care for him- 

» thereby removing his physical disability 

restoring his earning cupacity, 
ete veterans’ hospital and medical pro- 
la confronted with serious problems, 

Unless immediate action is taken by the 

Goy nistration and the Congress the Federal 
ita ernment will no longer be able to fulfill 

Pledge to veterans to provide medical care 
wan to none. There are several things 

h can be done immediately by the ad- 

Ministration and the Congress which will 
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veterans’ Insurance program, which provides 


improve medical services to yeterans both in 
scope and quality. 

As a result of the budgetary policies fol- 
lowed during the past 6 years, there has been 
a steady curtailment of the bed capacities of 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. On De- 
cember 31, 1957, there was a total of 7,308 
beds in Veterans’ Administration hospitals 
unavailable for patient care. Of this number, 
4,974 were unavailable for the care of vet- 
erans because of an administrative decision 
that these beds are not required to meet cur- 
rent operating plans. It would be more hon- 
est U these beds were placed in a classifica- 
tion sufficient budget not provided VA to 
operate these beds, Of the 4,974 beds cur- 
rently withheld from operation by adminis- 
trative decision, 1,354 are in TB hosiptals, 101 
are in mental hospitals, and 3,519 are in gen- 
eral medical and surgical hospitals. These 
beds were constructed at costs to the Federal 
Government exceeding an average of $10,000 
per bed. 

Laws enacted by Congress state that care 
will be provided to eligible veterans to the 
extent that facilities are available to the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The intent 
of these laws enacted by Congress is being 
circumvented by administrative and budget- 
ary decisions which have closed 4,974 beds. 
The budget presented by the administration 
to the Congres for fiscal year 1959 contem- 
plates a further reduction of services to vet- 
erans and, if approved, would reduce the 
average daily patient load in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals by an additional 1,000 
patients per day. In other words, we have 
approximately 5,000 beds now withdrawn 
from the program, and if the current budget 
proposed by the President is accepted by the 
Congress this number will exceed 6,000 In an- 
other year. 

This completely undesirable situation can 
be rectified by the Congress by adding to 
the Veterans’ Administration medical budget, 
which is now under consideration, funds 
for inpatient care. However, it will also be 
necessary for language to be added in the 
appropriations bills directing the Admin- 
istrator to place these vacant beds into use 
for veterans, thus freeing the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs from the administrative 
control which is now being exercised In this 
field by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Two years ago a program was devised by 
the Veterans! Administration, the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee which called for a 
long-range modernization and replacement 
program in Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals, Under this program, 9 old hospitals 
were to be completely replaced and major 
repairs were to be accomplished in 50 other 
hospitals at a cost exceeding one-half bil- 
lion dollars over a period of B-years. It was 
agreod that the minimum level of activity 
should not be less than 650 million a year. 
The Veterans“ Administration requested 
$43,374,000 for its replacement and modefn- 
ization program for fiscal year 1959. ‘The 
President's budget reduced this amount to 
$9,145,000, or a reduction of $34,229,000. 

This reduction is not justified. It is not 
good business to neglect the state of repair 
of our, vast veterans’ hospital facilities, 
valued at more than $214 billion, and cer- 
tninly u the economic needs of the Nation 
justify increased expenditures for public 
projects, this category of projects should re- 
ceive first consideration. Strangely enough, 
it has not been mentioned at all by the 
administration in the proposals for ex- 
panded public works. Here again action can 
be taken by the Congress to restore funds 
cut from the Veterans’ Administration 
budget by the administration. Several Cali- 
fornia hospitals are involved in this pro- 
fram. Extensive repairs are planned in Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals at San Fran- 
cisco and Palo Alto, Calif. 

The Veterans’ Administration has been 
steadily losing ground in its efforts to recruit 
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doctors, nurses, and technical medical per- 
sonnel. The primary reason has been the 
inadequate salary structure in the Depart- 
ment of Medicine and Surgery of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. As medical salaries 
rise in private, State and other public hospi- 
tals, the Veterans’ Administration is expe- 
riencing greater difficulty in retaining its 
personnel. The Congress has passed a bill 
which gives substantial increases in the sal- 
aries for doctors, nurses, and technical med- 
ical personnel in Veterans' Administration 
hospitals. This legislation will do much to 
support the quality of medical care being 
proyided in Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tals. 

The following steps should be taken to 
maintain and support the Veterans’ hospital 
and medical program: 

1. Adequate appropriations must be pro- 
vided for high quality medical care. 

2. The 6,000 beds vacant in VA hospitals 
through arbitrary administrative policy 
should be restored to use for veterans. 

3. The replacement, renovation, and repair 
program for VA hospitals should be accel- 
erated. 

A serious discrimination exists in the pen- 
sion program. Widows of World War II vet- 
erans are not permitted to participate in the 
pension program on the same basis as widows 
of veterans of World War I. A widow of a 
World War I veteran is eligible for a pension, 
provided she meets the income limitation set 
out in the law. However, a widow of a World 
War II veteran may not receive a pension 
unless her husband had a service-connected 
disability at the time of his death. Most of 
the deaths occurring at this time to World 
War II veterans leave a widow with small 
children; yet the widow is not given the small 
widow's pension at a time in her life when 
she needs it most. This discriminatory situ- 
ation should be corrected by legislative ac- 
tion. In my opinion, this is the most impor- 
tant issue confronting veterans in the pen- 
sion field. 

There are some deficiencies in the vet- 
erans’ pension program. There are 63,000 
veterans receiying a pension who are so dis- 
abled as to qualify for an aid and attend- 
ance allowance. These veterans receive $135 
a month. This amount is insufficient to pro- 
vide adequate care for these seriously dis- 
abled persons. 

There are some inconsistencies in the em- 
ployability requirements of the veterans’ 
pension program. The result is that some 
veterans seriously in need are denied a pen- 
sion because they attempt to hold part-time 
jobs producing very little income. The pen- 
sion program for veterans should be revised 
so that veterans with a limited income and 
serious physical disabilities may participate. 

The Democratic 85th Con has just 
passed a housing bill which will be of great 
benefit to veterans. The loan-guaranty pro- 
gram for World War II veterans was ex- 
tended 2 additional years, and $350 million 
was made available for direct loans in amall 
towns and rural areas. Korean veterans will 
continue to be eligible for home-loan bene- 
fits until 1965, Congress must continue to 
study the home-loan program to assure that 
this group of veterans have an opportunity 
to participate through the period of eligi- 
bility. 

One of the most talked of veteran matters 
in Washington is the report of the Bradley 
Commission. In his budget message to 
Congress, the President promised that he 
would deliver a special message to Congress 
on veteran affairs, based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Bradley Commission. Since I 
am on the opposite side of the political fence, 
the White House does not confide in me, but 
I will pass on to you the reports we are receiy- 
ing sround Congress regarding the Bradley 
Commission and the President's message to 
Congress. 

It is understood that the message was 
prepared and presented to the Republican 
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leaders of the House and Senate at the 
weekly legislative conference at the White 
House, and that these gentlemen in Congress 
were so incensed as to the proposed recom- 
mendations of the President that they in- 
sisted that the message not be delivered. 
The item was deferred from one week to an- 
other on the agenda of the weekly legislative 
meeting and at this point the belief is that 
there will be no message. 

I can certainly understand why the Re- 
publican congressional leaders were appre- 
hensive about the message. If the message 
is delivered by the President based on the 
major recommendations of the Bradiey Com- 
mission, it will not find acceptance in Con- 
gress and it will antagonize veterans all over 
the Nation. 

Let me describe a few of the recommenda- 
tions which are in this drastic category. 
The Bradley Commission recommended that 
statutory awards to disabled veterans be dis- 
continued. They proposed that all veterans 
with service-connected disabilities be paid 
within the framework of 10 to 20 percent, 
and no additional statutory payments be 
made, This would mean that our most 
seriously disabled veterans, those who have 
been deprived of their sight, those who have 
lost limbs, those who ere paralyzed, and 
those who have suffered a combination of 
these serious disabilities, would be curtailed 
in thelr service-connected compensation. 
Nothing could have less merit. Instead, we 
should be going in exactly the opposite di- 
rection and increasing compensation for the 
seriously disabled. : 

The Bradley Commission took a dim view 
of the payment of servioe-connected com- 
pensation to veterans in the 10 to 20 percent 
disability categories. It is indicated that 
many of these awards should be discontinued 
and that the rating schedule should be re- 
vised so that it would not be possible to 
obtain a 10 percent disability rating except 
under very limited circumstances, It is my 
opinion that a veteran suffering a disability 
deseryes to be compensated for it, whether 
it is 10 percent or 100 percent. 

The Bradley Commission's report pald lip- 
service to the idea that pensions for widows 
of World War I and World War II and Korea 
be equalized. It, in fact, recommended an 
identical program for all types of widows, a 
program which I think could be character- 
ized, “Let's all starve together.“ The Com- 
mission proposed that widows with minor 
children receive pensions subject to an in- 
come limitation, but that when the widow no 
longer had minor children, she would no 
longer be eligible for a pension unless she 
could prove that she was unemployable or 
had reached age 65. é 

These are just a few of the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission which were to pro- 
vide the basis for the President's message 
on veterans, The prospect of this message 
has caused a great deal of unrest among 
veteran organizations, but I think I can as- 
Bure you that there is no great cause for 
concern. Congress, over the years, has dem- 
onstrated s#great concern for the welfare of 
the veterans of this Nation and it ts not at 
all probable that such recommendations will 
be enacted into law, even if they are made by 
the President. 

On the subject of legislation, let me make 
my position clear on an important part of 
our legislative program. The major vet- 
erans’ organizations have passed resolutions 
supporting the formation of à Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in the Senate. I served 
on the Veterans’ Affairs Committee in the 
House for several years and have a full ap- 
preciation of the legislative problems which 
are involved. If I am elected to the Senate. 
which I expect to be, you can count on my 
support for the creation of a Senate Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
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Legislation of Special Interest to Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 85th 
Congress draws to a close, we are happy 
to find that the 70 recommendations of 
the so-called Bradley Commission seem 
no nearer enactment into law than they 
were that day in April 1956, when these 
antiveteran proposals were recommend- 
ed by this Commission. This Bradley 
Commission recommended the destruc- 
tion or at least the limitation of certain 
rights which have been recognized as 
those due veterans for many years. Ap- 
parently there have been no further at- 
tempts to enact the Bradley recommen- 
dations because their proponents feel 
there is not a sufficient number of Con- 
rag who are willing to support 


As soon as the import of the Bradley 
recommendations were known, I began 
to receive pitiful and even frantic com- 
munications from veterans and their 
widows who would be adversely affected 
by such legislation. I answered these 
communications and spoke at various 
veterans’ meetings assuring them that 
I believed we could defeat most of these 
proposals. I am very pleased that these 
Bradley recommendations have not been 
enacted. It is well that the friends of 
veterans were able to accomplish more 
than they did when that ill-named 
Economy Act of 1933 was passed, which 
caused many veterans to be thrown out 
of hospitals without even clothing to 
cover their nakedness. In spite of the 
organized efforts of certain groups, the 
American people still respect and honor 
the veterans, 

It is incumbent on all of us to see that 
this respect is always maintained. It is 
up to us as veterans to see that we do 
not ask for privileges in behalf of veter- 
ans which are unfair or unjust. To do 80 
would tend to destroy that confidence 
and respect which the American people 
so justly give the veterans ho defended 
our country in time of need. 

VETERANS RIGHTS WERE AFFIRMED BY THE 

COURT 

A well-organized effort to destroy the 
accepted veterans’ preference in employ- 
ment in Federal agencies was initiated 
recently when a group filed a suit in the 
district court in the District of Colum- 
bia alleging that the veterans’ prefer- 
ence provisions were unconstitutional. 
The title of the suit was Wesley D. White, 
and others, against Thomas S. Gates, Jr., 
Secretary of the Navy, and Wilber M. 
Brucker, Secretary of the Army. They 
lost in the district court and appealed 
to the United States circuit court of 
appeals, where the case was argued late 
in October 1957. Among other things 
the court held that “Veterans’ prefer- 
ence in Federal employment has been an 
established policy of Congress for many 
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years. Encouragement and reward of 
military service are its rational basis.” 
In June 1958, this decision was appealed 
to the Supreme Court which ruled, Cer- 
tlorari denied,” which means that the 
Supreme Court accepted the ruling of the 
circuit court of appeals and so affirmed 
the constitutionality of veterans’ pref- 
erence. 

SOCIAL SECURITY FOR DISABLED VETERANS 

Under legislation passed in 1956, a per- 
son who is covered by social security and 
becomes totally disabled after the age 
of 50 may draw social security benefits 
at that time instead of waiting until age 
65. However, this legislation called for 
deducting from social security payments 
the amount of veterans’ benefits—total 
non-service-connected pensions—which 
the veteran was drawing. That is, if the 
veteran was under 65 years of age and 
was drawing $66.15 for total nonservice 
disability and also eligible for a $90 so- 
cial security payment because of total 
disability, then the social security pay- 
ment was reduced by the $66.15 and he 
received only a total of $90 from both 
veterans’ and social-security payments. 
The new social-security amendments 
eliminate this inequality toward the 
veteran. 

COMPENSATIONS AND PENSIONS 


Public Law 85-168, which became ef- 
fective on October 1, 1957, increased 
rates of compensation for service-con- 
nected disabilities by a minimum of 10 
percent and up to 24 percent for total 
disability. The law included liberaliza- 
tions in other ways. We were not able 
to get the statutory compensation cases 
included in this legislation, but we hope 
to pass a bill affecting them in the near 
future. 

Public Law 85-425, effective July 1, 
1958, provides that the pensions for the 
widows of Spanish-American War veter- 
ans are increased from $54.18 to $65; 
and, if they were married at the time 
the veteran was in service, the pension 
is increased from $67.73 to $75. Widows 
of veterans of the Mexican War, of In- 
dian wars, and of the Civil War also re- 
ceived increases in pensions. 

VETERANS’ HOUSING 


The Veterans’ Housing Act passed in 
the Ist session of the 85th Congress was 
vetoed but practically all of the provi- 
sions in the act have been incorporated 
in Public Law 85-364. It authorizes $150 
million for direct loans for each of the 
years 1959 and 1960. It also increases 
the maximum amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. VA housing has 
accomplished a great deal of good, but 
it has not produced the results we had 
hoped for because of administrative dif- 
ficulties and the difficulty of getting local 
lending institutions to participate. There 
is apparently a need for more money to 
be used in making direct loans. 

HOSPITALIZATION AND nurn BENEFITS 


The veterans’ hospitalization program 
has progressed well. The quality of hos- 
pital service given the veteran is excel- 
lent, but there is still a shortare of hos- 
pital facilities and this especially applies 
to those for mental cases. Progress is 
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being made but not with the speed many 
of us desire. The President's budget for 
1959 requested $707 million for veterans’ 
hospitalization, The Senate and House 
conferees approved a budget for 1959 of 
$717.2 million, 

There has been a change in veterans’ 
insurance, In the past a veteran could 
only buy $5 a month total disability in- 
come protection for each $1,000 of insur- 
ance carried pursuant to the National 
Service Life Insurance Act. This has 
been increased to $10 a month income 
protection for each $1,000 of insurance. 
Of course, the applicant must meet the 
requirements of good health and other 
usual specifications for this coverage. 

Another bill, which probably will be 
Signed into law, would permit veterans 
of the Korean war period to convert 
their national service life insurance to 
ordinary policies or to carry term insur- 
ance at greatly reduced premiums. 

Public Law 85-674 increases the Fed- 
eral Government burial benefits from 
$150 to $250. 

» OTHER RECENT VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


The Veterans of World War I organi- 
zation received a Federal charter, In 
the last Congress, the House passed the 
World War I pension bill which generally 
followed the desires of this group, but the 
Senate did not act on it. Legislation on 
this subject will be introduced again in 
the next session. I signed a petition to 
bring this legislation before the House 
ere did not succeed in accomplishing 


Ten bills for the benefit of veterans 
Passed the House but were not acted on 
in the Senate this session. 

For many years there has been a need 
to have all of the legislation pertaining 
to veterans assembled in a single book 
and printed by the Government. It will 
be available in the next few months, I 
hope to have some copies for distribution. 

Veterans are especially interested in 
legislation to curb communism and anti- 
American activities. The Supreme Court 
in recent years has made decisions which 
tend to nullify or prevent the enforce- 
ment of several laws passed for that pur- 
pose. In Congress we tried to pass legis- 
lation that would meet the demands of 

e Supreme Court, yet would prevent 
anti-American activities. We were not 
as successful as many of us desired in 
getting such legislation approved. The 
House did pass a bill giving our Govern- 
Ment the right to deny passports to ene- 
Mies of our country, but the Senate took 
No action on this legislation. I believe 
that we can get some tangible results in 
this field in the next Congress. 


Hubert B. Scudder 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with regret that I learned that 
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one of the very fine and able members of 
the Public Works Committee, Repre- 
sentative HUBERT ScuppEer was retiring. 
It has been a privilege to have served 
with him and as a relatively new member 
of the House Public Works Committee, I 
have valued his wise counsel. He has 
indeed rendered a fine service to his dis- 
trict and to the people of the Nation. 

I join with his many friends in wishing 
for him many pleasant years of retire- 
ment and in saying he will be greatly 
missed in the Congress, and especially in 
the Public Works Committee. 


Space and Private Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in the New York 
Times on July 31 complimenting the 
Republic Aviation Corp., of Farming- 
dale, Long Island, one of the outstanding 
firms of Nassau County, many of whose 
employees I am honored to represent, on 
its decision to invest $35 million of its 
own money in a long-term space re- 
search program. The editorial points 
out that an investment of this size is 
substantial and reflects a basic decision 
on the part of. the company's manage- 
ment. It adds that such actions as this 
reverse the recent trend of depending 
on Government initiative and financing 
in the fields of research and develop- 
ment. 

It is to be hoped, as the Times points 
out, that other companies may follow the 
example set by Republic in investing 
their own money in research into the 
future, without relying on the Federal 
Government to underwrite all their 


risks. 
The editorial follows: 
Space AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The speed with which we are entering the 
space age is dramatized by the news of the 
Republic Aviation Co.'s decision to invest 835 
million of its own money in research facill- 
ties and research in astronautics. A 635 
mililion investment is no small matter for any 
corporation, and we can assume that very 
sober calculation went into this decision, In 
effect the corporation has decided to bet this 
large sum in the belief that its scientists and 
engineers will come up with advanced ve- 
hicles and missiles for civilian and military 
use which can be profitably sold some years 
in the future. 

All friends of the private-enterprise system 
will welcome this decision. This is an act 
of enterprise, of risK-taking, in the grand 
manner. It goes counter to the trend in 
recent years to depend upon Government 
initiative and financing for this sort of re- 
search and development, The efficacy of the 
profit motive us an incentive for progress in 
our society has been proved time and again, 
To appreciate this fact one has only to think 
back to the fantastic speed with which anti- 
biotics of the most varied kind, television, 
and transoceanic air travel (to name only 
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three fields) have become a routine part of 
our lives since World War II. Republic's an- 
nouncement will no doubt stimulate its com- 
petitors to reexamine their own plans, and it 
would not be surprising if this decision leads 
to comparable decisions by other companies. 
The result can only be faster technological 
progress with great benefit for our Nation 
and the whole free world. 


Trinity Partnership Will Pay for 10th 
District Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


_HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the good 
people in the congressional district which 
I have the honor to represent have long 
been interested in sound water resources 
development. 

We have been for the construction of 
the Central Valley project on which over 
$800 million of Federal taxpayers’ money 
has been expended. They need over 
$250 million to complete this project. 
The San Luis project which will cost the 
Federal taxpayers over $300 million will 
probably sdon be authorized, 

More of direct interest locally, we have 
the San Lorenzo River project which re- 
ia about another $1 million to com- 
plete. 

Many of us are interested in the 
Guadalupe flood control study which 
will require some $75,000. 

The Soquel study, some $15,000. 

The Pajaro project, some $50,000. 

The Santa Cruz Harbor project will 
cost in the neighborhood of $1 million. 

The Santa Cruz beach erosion correc- 
tion will cost another $1 million. 

Recently I introduced House Joint 
Resolution 585 which directed that a 
study be made by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation to determine the feasibility and 
cost of integrating the San Luis unit of 
the Central Valley project with Santa 
Clara, San Benito, Santa Cruz and Mon- 
terey Counties by way of the Pacheco 
Tunnel. This development would cost 
approximately $29 million. 

All of this represents a lot of money 
but the need is evident. 

The fact is, however, that we are 
faced with a $12 billion deficit and Con- 
gress, just a few days ago again increased 
the Federal debt ceiling. It seems to me 
that we simply have to realize that we 
cannot have our cake and eat it, too. If 
we want these projects that I have just 
referred to we are going to have to pay 
for them and what is more important, we 
are going to have to find ways and means 
of being able to pay for them. 

I have proposed that we do just this 
and have introduced and supported leg- 
islation which would provide the dollars 
required for these projects. I introduced 
a bill, H. R. 10005, which would provide 
for the joint development of the water 
power resources of the Trinity River di- 
vision, Central Valley project. Hear- 
ings were completed on this legislation 
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by the House Interior Committee last 
February but a final vote has never been 
taken. 

Back in 1955, when the Congress au- 
thorized the Trinity River division of 
the Central Valley project, it specifically 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
submit to the Congress the results of 
his study and his recommendations on 
the question of the sale of Trinity falling 

Water to a non-Federal agency. 

The Secretary did exactly what Con- 
gress directed him to do. He gave the 
Congress the results of his study together 
with his recommendations. 

While all qualified power agencies, 
public and private, were given the op- 

- portunity to submit a proposal for the 
purchase of falling water, only the Pa- 
cific Gas & Electric Co. submitted a 

roposal. 
j The Secretary studied this proposal 
for many months. He submitted it to 
the Congress ‘and recommended its 
adoption. His reasons were clear-cut, 
concise, and to the point. 

It is necessary that we bear in mind 
that Congress, when it authorized the 
Central Valley project back in 1937— 
and Trinity is now a part of the Central 
Valley project—it specifically directed 
that power revenues were to be used to 
financially aid and assist the water 
features of the project. 

The Secretary's recommendations fa- 
voring partnership development of Trin- 
ity power facilities is fully in keeping 
with the congressional directive of 1957 
and is a logical outgrowth of that direc- 
tive. 

After the Secretary had submitted his 
recommendations, I introduced H. R. 
10005, which would carry out the Sec- 
retary's recommendations. Identical 
bills were introduced by my fellow Cali- 
fornia Congressmen, HUBERT SCUDDER 
and James B. UTT. 

Remember, I said that I was convinced 
that my bill would help solve the finan- 
cial problem of water development; so 
let us see just what passage of my bill 
would accomplish. 

In the first place, the Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co., not the Federal Govern- 
ment, would build the Trinity power 
facilities. This would save the Federal 
Government $60 million. ‘That is more 
than enough to build the Pacheo Tun- 
nel, to complete the Guadalupe flood- 
control study, the Soquel study, the 
Pajaro study, the Santa Cruz Harbor im- 
provement, and the Santa Cruz beach- 
erosion facility. It would also complete 
the San Lorenzo improvement, and still 
leave over $27 million to apply on com- 
pletion of the Central Valley project or 
the San Luis project. 

But that by no means is all. If the 
Federal Government builds the power 
facilities, it would actually result in a 
financial drag and a drain on the entire 
Central Valley project. Actually, power 
produced from Federal Trinity plants 
would cost between 7.3 and 8.9 mills per 
kllowatt-hour and would be sold for 1 
than 5 mills per kilowatt-hour, princi- 
pally to the Sacramento Municipal Utility 
District. 

On the other hand, from joint develop- 
ment we find that the surplus in the 
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entire Central Valley project fund over 
the repayment period would be $175 mil- 
lion more than under all Federal develop- 
ment. So here is $175 million, in addi- 
tion to the $60 million mentioned before, 
which can be used to assure the construc- 
tion of all these projects we have been 
talking about. 

Nor is this even the whole picture. 
Under joint development, the P. G. & E. 
would pay over $80 million in Federal 
taxes. Apply this to the financial prob- 
lem we have in California. 

The State and local governments can 
certainly use the more than $60 million 
which would accrue to them from tax 
revenues on P. G. & E. plants. The need 
for more schools, police, and fire pro- 
tection and other community facilities is 
growing constantly and the communi- 
ties which supply these services certainly 
need all the tax revenue they can get. 

Lest I be accused of unfairness, I will 
at least refer to the arguments used 
against Trinity partnership. Some so- 
called preference agencies might pos- 
sibly be denied access to. federally pro- 
duced Trinity power. Even if this is so— 
can you think of a good reason why cer- 
tain preferred customers should get some 
federally produced power even if this 
means giving up all of the advantages 
that I have referred toabove. Are we not 
going to have to make up our mind on 
one point first: Shall Federal taxpayers 
money be expended to benefit all the peo- 
ple or just a preferred favored few. Bear 
in mind that SMUD is right now getting 
two-thirds of all of the firm power of 
the Central Valley project at less than 
4% mills per kilowatt hour. They would 
get the biggest hunk of Federal Trinity 
power. So do you want a bigger give- 
away to SMUD or do you want these proj- 
ects that I have just enumerated and 
others yet to come. 

Some of the fine cities in my congres- 
sional district which own their own elec- 
trical distribution system might con- 
celvably be served from Federal Trinity 
plants. How much they actually could 
Save is problematical. I know they do 
not want the Federal taxpayer to pay 
part of their electric bill. The Secre- 
tary said that the cost of Federal Trinity 
power production would be 8.9 mills per 
kilowatt hour, 

So let us not be lead by ideologies and 
private against public power shopworn 
arguments. Let us apply commonsense, 
Let us try to solve our financial problem. 


Karl M. LeCompte 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
before I was elected to represent the 
Sixth District of Florida, I knew Con- 
gressman Kart M. LeComrre and his 
lovely wife, Dorothy. He was a valued 
friend of my father, Dwight L. Rogers. 
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They not only lived in the same hotel 
here in Washington, but served in the 
Congress together. Although it has not 
been my privilege to have been here dur- 
ing the major portion of his service in 
the Congress, I do count it an honor to 
have at least been here during part of 
the time he has served. I have found 
his advice and counsel helpful at all 
times, and I feel it has been a privilege 
for me to have continued the warm 
friendship between the Rogers and the 
LeComptes. 

I extend my best wishes for continued 
happiness to Congressman LECOMPTE 
and his fine family. 


Mitchell Did Little for Labor Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, in a 
recent issue of the Akron (Ohio) Beacon 
Journal there was an article written by 
Robert E. Hoyt entitled “Mitchell Did 
Little for Labor Bill.” I ask unanimous 
consent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MITCHELL Dip Lrrrix ror Lanor BILL 
(By Robert E. Hoyt) 

Wasxincron,—Some day in the far-distant 
future—when the memoirs of the Eisenhower 
administration Cabinet members are writ- 
ten—the public may get the true facts of 
Secretary of Labor James Mitchell's handling 
of labor legislation this year. 

The Secretary's behavior has been most 
curious. Several interpretations are possible. 
These are the facts: 

1. Some 16 months ago, with the McClellan 
rackets-committee exposures in their first 
blush of success, Secretary Mitchell was in 
tavor of almost no legislation. 

In an off-the-record session at the Colum- 
bia University seminar on labor April 24, 
1957, he said: : 

“As Secretary of Labor it seems to me that 
my job is a holding operation. There is real 
danger of hysteria seizing the minds of Con- 
gress and danger that we might get legisla- 
tion of a punitive nature which would be no 
good for the labor movement, for the country 
as a whole, and for the employers. * * © 

“It seems to me that the public expects 
some action in terms of legislation in the 
labor-management area, I think that the 
McClellan committee has developed a strong 
argument for the protection of funds of 
union members, 

“But frankly, I intend to restrict Igelsla- 
tive action to this aren, 

“If the Government moves to protect 
the funds of individual union mem- 
bers * * * this might satisfy the public de- 
mand for action and at the same time would 
do no harm to the labor movement in gen- 
eral, ° ¢ o 

“Maybe the right way to put it is: feed 
& little innocuous legislation to the lions, 
and this may give us the time to put our 
thinking in the right perspective.“. 

“I don't think that anybody is going to be 
able to write and pass legislation that will 
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correct the evils that the McClellan commit- 
tee has uncovered and may uncover in the 
future. 

“The job must be done by the labor move- 
ment itself, The quicker they do It—the 
quicker they will quiet this agitation for 
Jegisiation.” 

At that time the McClellan committee had 
discussed chiefly the labor-crime situations 
in Portland, Oreg. and Scranton, Pa. 
Mitchell said the committee had "blown them 
up to national importance.” 

“But I don’t think that this Is a national 
problem.“ he said. 

Later in the same off-record session, Mit- 
chell had some curious remarks on union 
democracy: 

“Tam not at all sure that union democracy 
will be beneficial to the Interests of the em- 
ployer. Basically a union is oligarchy. 
(Webster: Oligarchy—rule by a few.) You 
could have anarchy if you instituted com- 
plete, ideal democracy in unions.” 

One of the labor experts at the Columbia 
seminar proposed to Mitchell that a labor 
extension service be set up to train union 
members in exercising thelr rights. He com- 
mented: “Until we get more education, any- 
ee else is a kind of inadequate band- 
aid.” 

This was Mitchell's answer: “What you say 
is fine. But living in s nonacadéemic world, 
I must say that it is impractical. 

“I can't imagine getting any money for 
such an idet as long as Congress is controlled 
by a combination of Midwestern Republicans 
and Southern Democrats, I must live with 
the practical world.” 

2. By September Mitchell was making his 
“go slow on legislation” speeches publicly. 
He made much the same kind of pitch to a 
labor seminar in New York. 

3. But in mid-October he told the Union 
League Club in New York that he would ask 
Congress to enact laws forcing secret ballot 
Union. elections and outlawing blackmail 
Picketing. 

4. In December he gave the AFL-CIO con- 
vention at Atlantic City a preview of his 

labor-law requests. They included not only 
the protection of union funds, but also: 

Detailed provisions to enforce union de- 
Mocracy. 

Make money-handling union leaders sub- 
Ject to suit by members. 

Require union leaders and employers to re- 
Port financial transactions that might in- 
Volve conflict of interest. 

Make It a felony for employers or unionists 

make or receive payments to influence the 
&ctions of either. 

Give. the Labor Secretary broad powers to 

vestigate the accuracy of required reports. 

Impose fines and jail for individual viola- 

*. 

Make embezzlement of union funds a Fed - 
eral offense. 

Create a Commissioner of Labor Reports 
Who would exercise the investigative and sub- 
Pena powers of the Secretary. 

Amend secondary boycott provisions of 
Taft-Hartley and ban blackmail picketing. 

In addition to all this, the Secretary was 
Proposing a welfare and pension bill which 
Would force complete reporting of the han- 

ng of these funds by unions and employers. 

5. Nothing more was heard.from Secretary 

tehell until April 24 when California Re- 
Publican Senator WAA Know1anp tried 

tack his own labor proposals onto a sep- 
State welfare and pension bill. After the 
x Wand move, Mitchell called for the Sen- 
te to use the administration proposals in- 
Stead of the Knowland suggestions. 
uus d result of the April go-around was that 
Democratic leadership in the Senate 
bipmised they would come up with a labor 
rave 8 but wanted the pension 
e program to thro 
*eparately, And, it did. spr AS is 
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6. Early in June, after the Senate Labor 
Committee reported out a bill covering most 
of Mitchell's proposals, the Labor Secretary 
almost scuttled the whole effort. 

From Geneva, Switzerland, where he was 
attending an international labor meeting, 
Mitchell blasted the committee bill as loaded 
with ‘imperfections, omissions, or loop- 
holes” that would make it “almost impossi- 
bie to administer" and would give union 
members “illusory protection.“ 

7. The bill did survive this blast, though 
it teetered badly. In the Senate debate some 
30 amendments were made to the committee 
bill. 

Most of the important amendments were 
Gesigned to meet Mitchell objections. One 
established his "Commissioner of Labor Re- 
ports,” and another gave him subpena powers 
in investigations enforcing the bill's report- 
ing provisions. 

The Senate approved the Kennedy-Ives 
bill, 88 to 1. 

Mitchell called it reasonably satisfactory 
but complained that it still needed changes. 
One complaint was that the bill gave him 
“no investigatory powers.“ 

8. After that the Secretary sat on his hands 
until Senator Kennepy blasted the NAM, the 
chamber of commerce, and a few other 
groups for Killing the labor bill. 

Mitchell retorted that Democratic Speaker 
of the House Sam RAYBURN had killed it by 
holding the Senate bill on his desk “for 40 
days and 40 nights” before referring it to 
committee, 

When Rarsvrn finally called the bill up for 
a vote in the House last week. Mitchell did 
nothing to try to push it through. 

By his actions one could only conclude 
that he decided no legislation was preferable 
to the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Still, he was one of the first to urge—after 
Republicans and southern Democrats killed 
the suspension vote—that “Congress should 
enact a. sound labor bill.” 

The Secretary is open to Indictment not s0 
much from the record as from an absence of 
record. Nowhere is there evidence of any 
real attempt by Mitchell to push for labor. 
legislation. 

Yes, he made administration recommenda- 
tions as any Labor Secretary would have in 
the present situation. But there is no Indi- 
cation he tried to work with members of his 
party or with the Democrats in a sincere 
effort to effect labor legislation. 

Whenever he has appeared it has been to 
criticize, to knock down the programs that 
were being proposed. He was great at issu- 
ing statements, but somewhat negligent 
when it came to positive action. 

No, Secretary Mitchell didn't kill the bill 
by himself. He had a great deal of help from 
legitimate as well as corrupt unionists, from 
business groups, and from others. 

But his hands are not as clean as his pious 
pronouncements would lead you to believe. 


Hon. George Shuford 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it was with deep regret that I learned 
that my good friend, Congressman 
Groncr SHUFORD, was retiring from the 
Congress after the close of this session. 
My father, Dwight L. Rogers, who rep- 
resented the Sixth District of Florida 
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for many years, counted Judge SHUFORD 
as one of his close friends, and it has 
meant a great deal to me to continue 
this warm friendship. His advice and 
counsel have indeed been invaluable. 
Judge SxHurorp represents the 12th 
District of North Carolina which em- 
braces the beautiful, mountainous sec- 
tion of the State and which many resi- 
dents of the Sixth District of Florida 
count as their second home. He has 
rendered an invaluable service to his 
district and served it ably and well. His 
fine service will be greatly missed by all 
of the residents of his district, as well 
as the entire State of North Carolina. 
I join with all of his many friends 
here in wishing for him a full return to 
health and many good wishes to him and 
his fine family for continued happiness. 


Defeat of Labor Bill Is Blow to Public 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN F. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial commenting on the defeat of the 
Kennedy-Ives labor-reform bill which 
was published in several papers in cen- 
tral California. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Sacramento Bee, the Modesto Bee, 

and the Fresno Bee of August 20, 1958] 


Dereat oF Laon BWL Is Brow TO PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The public may thank shoddy politics and 
powerful-self-interest for the continuation 
of its helplessness in the face of the revela- 
tions of criminal elements and sharp prac- 
tices in some labor unions, 

Such is the price the people, the majority 
of honest and dedicated labor leaders and 
millions of rank-and-file workers will pay 
for the defeat of the labor bill by Congress 
this week. 

In California the people may thank Con- 
gressmon Patrick J. Hues, Republican 
candidate for State attorney general, for ald - 
ing in the defeat of the bill, which offered 
the only chance at this session of Congress 
to do anything about the abuses In organized 
labor exposed by Senator JOHN L. MCCLEL- 
LAN’s racket investigation committee. 

HuLrxcs did not vote on the measure. To 
make his evasion complete, he did not pair 
with another Congressman, a device which 
enables a lawmaker to cast his vote even 
though he Is absent. 

Democratic Speaker of the House Sam RAY- 
BURN refused to bring the labor bill up until 
it could be presented on the floor under sus- 
pension of the rules, a practice which limits 
debate and forecloscs amendments, 

But Rayrsvew had good reason to think the 
bill would be pigeonholed or made excessively 
repressive if he followed the normal process 
of sending it immediately to the House Labor 
and Education Committee. That group is 
chairmaned by the strongly antiunion Con- 
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pressman GRAHAM A. BARDEN, of North Caro- 
lina, 


The Elsenhower administration did a sud- 
den switch on the bill, attacking it as weak 
and deficient, Even such conservative pub- 
lications as Newsweek have called this attack 
a studied effort to halt the presidential 
aspiration of Democratic Senator JoHN F. 
Ikennepy, of Massachusetts, one of the au- 
thors of the legislation. 

The Republican coauthor Senator Inyinc 
M. Ives, of New York, bitterly attributes the 
bill's defeat in large measure to the false 
propaganda of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, the American Retail Fed- 
eration, the teamsters union, and the United 
Mine Workers. He called these opposition 
forces an unholy alliance. 

The American people know a decisive num- 
ber of Congressmen refused to protect the 
public and the rank and file of workers 
against subyersion by politics and special 
interests. 


Brief Filed in the Supreme Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
issues involved in the proceeding before 
the Supreme Court concerning a delay 
in integration of Central High School in 
my State are so crucial to the future of 
the educational systems of many areas 
of our Nation, that I have requested the 
permission of the Supreme Court to file 
a brief expressing my views on the sub- 
ject. I ask that the brief be printed in 
full in the Recorp following my remarks. 

There being no objection, the brief was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

In THE SUPREME COURT on THE UNITED STATES, 
AUGUST SPECIAL Term 1958—Jonn AARON, 
ET AL., PETITIONERS, v. WILLIAM G. COOPER, 
ET AL., MEMBERS OF THE BOARD or DIRECTORS 
OF THE LrrrLe ROCK, ARK., INDEPENDENT 
ScHooL DISTRICT, AND VOI. T. BLOSSOM, 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, RESPONDENTS 


BRIEF OF J. W. FULBRIGHT AMICUS CURIAE 


It is not the purpose here to burden the 
record of this Court by a lengthy repetition 
of the facts or the legal principles developed 
by the attorneys for the respondents and in 
the opinions of the lower courts. The indul- 
gence of this Court is respectfully asked to 
hear an individual who is deeply troubled 
for the future peace and happiness of the 
people of Arkansas and of this Nation, of all 
races and all creeds. 

Special indulgence of this Court is re» 
quested to the arguments herein set forth, 
not because I am a legal expert of a social 
scientist, but simply because for more than 
60 years, I have lived among the people of 
Arkansas, and for more than 15 years, I have 
represented them in the Congress of the 
United States, from which experience I claim 
some intimate knowledge of local conditions 
and of the mental and spiritual landscape 
against which the people of Arkansas live 
and move. 

The people of Arkansas are as law abiding, 
as respectful of the traditions of our Anglo- 
Saxon heritage as are their fellow Americans; 
they abhor anarchy and disorder. In truth, 
until the recent violence, it had ben 30 years 
since racial disorder had troubled the people 
of Arkansas. 
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From the complete destruction of their 
economy during the War Between the States, 
the people of Arkansas have slowly rebuilt 
their fortunes and their standing in the Na- 
tion. It may be that they are more sensitive 
to criticism than is the average American. 

By way of emphasis, I call the attention 
of this Court to certain considerations in- 
volved in the pending matter. 

This Court has said the “constitutional 
principle” involved in the decision of Brown 
v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483 (1954)), 
“may require solution of varied local school 
problems.” : 

“Courts will have to consider whether the 
action of school authorities constitutes good 
faith implementation of the governing con- 
stitutional principles, Because of their prox- 
imity to local conditions * * the courts 
which originally heard these cases can best 
perform this judicial appraisal.” Brown v. 
Board of Education (349 U. 5. 294, 299 
(1955)). 

The Court directed that the district courts 
should be guided by equitable principles, 
which, it said, traditionally had been “char- 
acterized by a practical flexibility in shaping 
ite remedies and by a facility for adjusting 
and reconciling public and private needs” 
(id. at 300). 

Judge Harry J. Lemley, of the Federal 
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Arkansas, Is the judge who is, in the words 
of the court, in proximity to local condi- 
tions and he has found positively and un- 
equivocally that the Little Rock School Board 
has in good faith attempted to comply with 
the rulings of this Court in the Brown de- 
cisions, Brown v. Board of Education, supra, 
but that conditions are so chaotic that a 
delay should be granted the Litttle Rock 
School Board in order to enable calmer spirits 
to find a way to conform to the principles 
enunciated by this Court. 

A review of the decisions of Judge Lemley 
and the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
leaves little doubt that the educational 
processes at Central High School were dis- 
rupted to an incalculable extent notwith- 
standing the good-faith efforts of the school 
board to comply with this Court's general 
rule in the first Brown decision. See Aaron v. 
Cooper (Civil No. 3113, D. Ark., June 20 1958); 
Aaron v. Cooper (Civil No, —, 6th Cir., August 
18, 1958). 

Judge Lemley, in his attempt to interpret 
and carry out the mandate of this court in 
the second Brown decision, determined that 
these disruptive conditions were intolerable. 
The circuit court of appeals did not deny 
this. Indeed, the opinion of the court seems 
to reinforce it. In summarizing the 11 events 
of the school year, the court said that, in 
general, “there was bedlam and turmoil in 
and upon the school premises, outside of the 
classrooms.” Aaron v. Cooper (Civil No. —, 
8th Cir., August 18, 1958). The court else- 
where, and in general, conceded that the 
normal educational processes were disturbed. 

This Court in the first Brown decision 
(347 U. S. 483 at 493), observed that “edu- 
cation Is perhaps the most important func- 
tion of State and local governments.“ If 
this is true, then is not the primary duty of 
the school board that of providing proper 
public education? What more can the board 
do than that which it has done; that is, to 
attempt in good faith to provide that which 
it is its duty to provide, and which it can- 
not do under these circumstances? 

The circuit court of appeals in its dect- 
sion washed its hands of this question; that 
is, how white and Negro children can be 
accorded public education in compliance 
with this Court’s ruling in the first Brown 
decision, without bedlam and turmoil, 

“It is not the province of this court.“ said 
the circuit court of appeals, “to advise the 
board as to the means of implementing in- 
tegration in the Little Rock schools.” Aaron 
v. Cooper (8th Cir., supra). Whose province 
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is it? Is it not the province of equity, to 
which this court was committed by the 
second Brown decision, to adapt its state- 
ment of constitutional principles to the pur- 
poses, functions, and abilities of the insti- 
tution to which those principles are suddenly 
to apply—that is, the public-school systems 
of the South? 

What, indeed, is the purpose of entrusting 
equitable. jurisdiction to local Federal dis- 
trict courts, if it Is not to permit an ap- 
praisal of what can be done to comply with 
the orders of this court in the light of good 
faith efforts of local-school boards? 

The circuit court gave no answer to this 
dilemma. 

“Mindful as we are that the incidents 
which occurred within Central High School 
produced a situation which adversely af- 
fected normal educational processes, we nevy- 
ertheless are compelled to hold that such in- 
cidents are insufficient to constitute a legal 
basis for suspension of the plan to integrate. 
* * * To hold otherwise would result in ac- 
cession to the demands of insurrectionists or 
rioters.” Aaron v. Cooper (8th Cir., supra). 

While this statement, which surely is the 
essence of the decision, has validity as a gen- 
eral rule, how can it be adapted as pointing 
a way out of the dilemma of the school board? 
What guidance does it give to those who 
wish to abide by their duty to furnish ade- 
quate educational opportunities without de- 
fying this court? Of what value is equitable 
jurisdiction if it cannot adapt the otherwise 
immutable law to the needs of the parties, 


‘the particular circumstances and the func- 


tion of the institutions affected. This last, 
it should be remembered, is to provide ade- 
quate public education. 

I suggest that the circuit court of appeals 
was unduly preoccupied by the violent and 
unlawful acts of Individual citizens and failed 
to give proper welght to the equitable nature 
of the proceeding and to the further fact that 
there was involved not simply the violence of 
individual citizens, but, in the words ot an 
eminent commentator and historian, “a can- 
flict between two sovereignties—between the 
State government and the Federal Govern- 
ment.” (Washington Post and Times Herald, 
Aug. 26, 2958, p. A13, col. 8.) 

I believe it is true that this conflict “poses 
problems which go far beyond, and are quite 
different from, the problems of dealing with 
lawless mobs. They are problems which are 
Insoluble by exhortation, or by Federal in- 
Junction and law sults in the Federal courts. 
For the essential issue Is the refusal of inaw- 
ful State governments to accept the validity 
of a Federal law“ (ibid.). 

Chief Judge Archibald K. Gardner, of the 
Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals, in his dis- 
senting memorandum observed that “the 
action of Judge Lemley was based on renli- 
ties, and on conditions rather than theories.” 
Aaron v. Cooper (8th Cir., supra). 

The meaningful realities of this situation 
are that due to unexpected developments of 
an unprecedented nature, this court's original 
objective of procuring for Negro children edu- 
cation on an Integrated basis cannot be pro- 
vided under existing circumstances. Time is 
desperately needed to enable the authorities 
3 to find an adjustment of this con- 

c 

No decision which this court can make will 
assure the rights of the Negro children more 
effectively than those decisions which it has 
heretofore rendered. In spite of the full force 
of the executive power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, even the use of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, the children did not 
and cannot enjoy a better, not even as good 
an opportunity for education under the con- 
ditions of turmoil and bedlam which result 
from such extreme measures, The education 
of all children, white and Negro, suffers from 
such disturbed, abnormal conditions. 

The argument that to accept the decision 
of the district court for a delay of 24 
years ls an abandonment of the integration 
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decision of fhis Court is without merit. 
Such an argument takes no account of the 
diference between the enunciation of con- 
stitutional doctrine, and the application of 
that doctrine through the principles of 
equity. More importantly, it takes no ac- 
count of the obligation of the courts to adapt 
their powers to the purposcs for which the 
institution or activity affected by those 
powers exists. The court has stated, “Courts 
of equity may, and frequently do, go much 
farther both to give and withhold relief in 
furtherance of the public interest than they 
are accustomed to go when only private in- 
terests are involved." Virginian Railway Co. 
v. Federation (300 U. S. 515, 552 (1937) ). 

It has become an axiom that the proc- 
esses of education—and in this country, 
Public education—offer the solution, if any is 
to be found, whereby men of different races 
may learn to abide one another, each in the 
full enjoyment of his rights, If this is agreed, 
then the systems of education must be re- 
spected, and social experimentation in them 
Made tolerable to thelr purposes. 

If I may repeat, this Court has observed 
that public education is the most important 
Tunction of State and local governments. 
(Brown v. Board of Education (347 U. S. 483, 
493).) To the extent that the school sys- 
tems are successful, it Is because local school 
boards, administrators, and teachers make 
them so. In this controversy, they are 
acknowledged to be men of good will. But 
if they are not supported by the courts, when 
Acting in good faith, how can men of good 
Will be expected to continue to function? It 
Can be expected that the control of local 
School boards will fall into the hands of radi- 
Cals and fanatics. Then neither the proc- 
esses of justice nor education would be 
Served, 

The circult court of appeals, in its opinion, 

much to say about the activities of per- 
sons and governments outside this case. 
While these forces may be a part of the his- 
of the case, and even if the Court deems 
them responsible for the present circum- 
stances, neither their recollection nor the 
courts’ despalr ot them afford the school 
any solution to the problem of how 

to conduct public education in an acknowl- 
edged atmosphere of bedlam and turmoil. 

e Court's refusal to support the good faith 
Position of the board can only intensify the 
2 of those outside forces. And, at least, 

e present, they are beyond the reach of 
this Court. 


` 

The chief judge of the Eighth Cireult Court 
ot Appeals, in a passage of profound wisdom, 
Said: “For centuries there had been no in- 
timate social relations between the white and 
Colored races in the section referred to as the 
South. ‘There had been no integration in 
the schools, and that practice had the sanc- 
tion of a decision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States as constitutionally legal. It 
become a way of life in that section of 
the country, and it is not strange that this 
long-established cherished practice could not 
Suddenly be changed without resistance. 
Such changes, if successful, are usually ac- 
loblished by evolution rather than rovo- 
tion, and time, patience, and forbearance 
are important elements in effecting all radi- 
Pot changes.” (Aaron v. Cooper, 8th Circuit, 

Upra (dissenting memorandum) .) 
Z t former Justice Brandeis of thls Court 
Joma have agreed with the reasoning of 
mace Gardner ia evident from his statement 
(a dman’s The Words of Justice Brandeis 
— 952) at p. 116): “No Jaw can be effective 
hich does not take into consideration the 
denditions of the community for which it 18 
te igned; no law can be a good law—every 
Prd Must be a bad law—that remains un- 

orced.“ 

failure of the majority of the circuit 
court to take note of these truths, in Judge 
dun nern dissenting opinion, suggests that 
With of the court are not familiar 
the traditions, the cultural patterns, the 
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way of life of our Southern States. Indeed 
it seems clenar that implicit in this whole 
matter is a tragic misunderstanding of fun- 
damental human instincts and impulses, 
The people of Arkansas endure against a 
background not without certain pathological 
aspects. They are marked in some ways by 


za strange disproportion inherited from the 


age of Negro slavery. The whites and Ne- 
groes of Arkansas are equally prisoners of 
their environment. No one knows what 
either of them might have been under other 
circumstances. Certainly, no one of them 
has ever been free with respect to racial re- 
lationship in the sense that the Vermonter, 
say, has been free. The society of each is 
conditioned by the other's presence. Each 
carries a catalog of things not to be men- 
tioned, Each moves through an intricate 
ritual of evasions, of make-believe, and sup- 
pressions. In Arkansas, one finds a rela- 
tionship among men without counterpart on 
this continent,-except in similar southern 
States. All this is the legacy of an ancient 
and melancholy history. 

Under the circumstances, it is inevitable 
that there should have come into being 
what one might call a southern mind. And 
it is a grave error, it seems to me, to fall to 
realize that there is a southern mind. G. 
M. Young, the English historian, observed 
that it was dangerous for Victorian England 
to fall to see that time and circumstance 
had created an Irish mind; and it was also 
dangerous to fail to learn the idiom in which 
that mine itself; and to 
understand that what we could never re- 
member, Ireland could never forget. 

History tells us that race memories long 
endure, They are perpetuated in myths, and 
monuments, and a mother’s lullaby, They 
are sentimental and emotional and when 
stirred up, they become irrational. 

We are confronted here with a problem, 
novel and unprecedented in the history of 
our country and extraordinarily complex. 
In our congenital optimism, we Americans 
believe, or affect to believe, that social ques- 
tions of the greatest difficulty may be solved 
through the discovery and application of a 
sovereign remedy that will forever dispose of 
the problem. Yet all this flies in the face 
of human experience. Thus, for example, a 
so-called Jewish problem has endured for 
more than 2,000 years. The Roman Cath- 
olic-Protestant problem has similarly en- 
dured since the Reformation, and one might 
add that the Islam-Christian problem and 
the Hindu-Muslim problem, among many 
others, plague various groups of men in this 
und in other countries, Millions of lives 
have been sacrificed to these problems and 
the end is not yet. 

I would suggest, then, that the problem 
of school integration in Arkansas is more 
likely—bearing in mind that flesh and blood 
is weak and frail—to yield to the slow con- 
version of the human heart than to remedies 
of a more urgent nature, 

In this general context, we must observe 
a constant in the affairs of men. It is this: 
When their ancient social convictions are 
profoundly violated, or when sudden change 
is attempted to be Imposed upon attitudes 
or principles deeply imbedded within them 
by inheritance, tradition, or enviroment, 
they are likely to react almost as by involun- 
tary refiex, and often violently. 

These reflections und the inferences 
which may be drawn thercfrom, at least as 
they pertain to the problem which pres- 
ently confronts this court, recali to mind 
the words of a profound scholar, Morris R. 
Cohen, who wrote as follows: 

“The cicricalist and the Icgalist have an 
undue advantage In identifying their causes 
with those of religion and law, causes for 
which humanity is always willing to make 
extreme sacrifices, But that identity is 
not complete is scen clearly in the career 
of Jesus of Nazareth. In the days of Jesus. 
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both clericalism and legalism were repre- 
sented by the Pharisees, who carried the 
legalist idea into religion, and wished to 
control all life by minute regulations simi- 
lar to those which governed the life of the 
high priest. To make the life of every in- 
dividual as holy as that of the high priest 
was indeed a noble ideal, Yet it was also 
deadening through the mass of casuistry to 
which it gave rise. Jesus’ protest that the 
Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath, cuts the foundation of all legal- 
ism and clericalism, It makes us see the 
profound foolishness of those who, like Cato, 
would adhere to the law even though the 
Republic be thereby destroyed. Without a 
legal order and some ministry of religious 
insight, the path to anarchy and worldli- 
ness is, indeed, dangerously shortened, But 
without a realization of the essential lim- 
itations of legalism and clericalism, there 
is no way of defending the free human or 
spiritual life from fanaticiam and supersti- 
tion“ (M. R. Cohen, Law and the Social 
Order; Essays in Legal Philosophy, pp. 160- 
161 (1933)). 

For the reasons herein set forth, it is urged 
that this court deny the application of pe- 
Utioners. 4 

Respectfully submitted. 

Lee WILLIAMs, 
Attorney for J. W. Fulbright. 
Wasuincton, D. C., August 27, 1958. 


Public Hearings for Public Business 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I direct 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following unsolicited letter which came 
to me from the Richfield State Bank of 
Richfield, Minn.: 

RICHFIELD STATE BANK, 
Richfield, Minn., August 7, 1958. 
Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
Draa Mr. MuLTER: I was very pleased to 


read recently that you are offering legisla- 


tion which would require all proceedings be- 
fore Federal agencies on chartering, branch- 
ing, insuring or Reserve membership admis- 
sions of banks would become matters of pub- 
lic records. As I understand, you would re- 
quire mandatory advertisement of such con- 
siderations running st least 15 days preced- 
ing the hearing. 

I highly applaud your step and wish you 
success. Our bank was chartered 11 years 
ago. Three times during our early years we 
ran into problems brought about by the 
Tact that national banks did not require a 
public hearing. For awhile I worked with 
the Independent Bankers Association at 
Sauk Centre, Minn. I was fully convinced 
that many monopolistic moves were accom- 
plished under cover by aggressive legislative 
banking interests because there was no pub- 
He hearing. I feel that bringing these mat- 
ters out In the open could never do harm, 
and would usually bring about a better bal- 
ance of banking within an area, 

I hope you will put all of your energies 
to the passage of this important legislation. 
It would do a great deal to help maintain the 
independent banks of our country. 

Very truly yours, — 
W. G. KIRCHNER. 


Iam hopeful that in the next Congress 
we will be able to enact legislation along 
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the line of my bill referred to by my cor- 
respondent, which will require notice to 
the public and hearings with reference 
to applications for the establishment of 
banks, branches of banks, and the like. 
Banks are quasi-public institutions and 
a supervisory authority should treat 
them as such. Their operation concerns 
not the bank managers but the general 
public, which includes the depositors and 
the stockholders. The American way, 
the democratic way, demands public 
hearings on matters which concern the 


public. 


The Declaration of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
am inserting in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an excellent Fourth of July address 
delivered this year at Watergate, Wash- 
ington, D. C., by our distinguished Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson. 

I believe all who read it will find it in- 
spirational. He speaks of the values, 
moral and spiritual, that have made this 
the greatest. country in all history of 
mankind. 

The address follows: 

This 4th day of July 1958 is a day of re- 
membrance. But it is even more a day of 
challenge. 

What is it that we commemorate here to- 
day? Is it a document—a momentous event 
in Philadelphia July 4, 1776? 

Yes, but much more than a document or 
an event. 

Today we commemorate courage. One 
hundred and eighty-two years ago 56 men 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
knowing they might well be fastening the 
hangman's noose around their own necks. 
That was courage. 

Today we commemorate the birth of politi- 
cal freedom, The founders of this Nation 
believed man had the right to be free and 
the right to grow in every aspect of his be- 
ing. They believed “it is not right that any 
man should be in bondage one to another.” 
They belicved that men are capable of self- 
government and that It is the job of govern- 
ment to protect freedom and foster growth. 

Today we commemorate faith. Where did 
the rights of man come from? From the God 
of Heaven, “Men,” states the Declaration, 
“are endowed by thelr Creator with certain 
inallenable rights.” The founders of this Re- 
public had deeply spiritual beliefs. Their 
concept of man had a solidly religious foun- 
dation, 

Today we commemorate prayerfulness, for 
the founders were prayerful men. When 
Washington was desperately hard pressed at 
Valley Forge, his men found him on his 
knees begging for guidance and aid. Later, 
it became the custom to open deliberations 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1887 
with morning prayer. This Nation has a 
spiritual foundation. 

Courage, freedom, faith, and prayerfulness. 
‘These we commemorate this Independence 


y. 
But this July 4 is even more a day of 
challenge. 


In country after country today, faith in 
moral principle is ruthlessly ridiculed. The 
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belief that man has inalienable rights is 
rudely shaken. Godless men have seized 
power over one-third of the world’s people. 
With iron fists they hammer down all who 
would oppose them in God's name or in the 
name of humanity. 


Let us have no illusions about this. Their 


purpose is not alone to enslave us—they want 
to bury us. 

What we face today is not just cold war, 
not just a struggle for the control of land, 
sea, alr, and even outer space, but total com- 
petition for the control of men’s minds. Un- 
less we meet it and defeat it, we shall al- 
most inevitably one day face total destruc- 
tion. 

Where communism prevails, faith, free- 
dom, morality, and religion die. 

We believe in an allwise Creator. God- 
less Communists hold that everything in ex- 
istence came about as a result of ceaseless 
motion among the forces of nature. 

We believe in the dignity of man. They 
hold that human beings are but graduate 
beasts. l. 

We belieye in a moral code. They hold 
that there is no such thing as innate right or 
wrong. 

We believe in religion as a mode of life 
resulting from our faith in God. They hold 
that all religion must be overthrown because 
it inhibits the spirit of world revolution, 

There ls no compromise with evil such as 
this. 

Can we meet the challenge? Yes, we can, 
through steadfast dedication to eternal prin- 
ciples of right. 

True, the Iron Curtain countries are mak- 
ing great strides under forced draft. But 
science and technology have always flowered 
best where freedom prevailed. We know 
what freedom can produce in benefits to all 
people. Our free enterprise system is living 
evidence of the abundant fruits of freedom. 

Ours is a more classless society by far than 
can be found anywhere back of the Iron 
Curtain. Here a workman off the job is 
hardiy distinguishable from a high salaried 
executive. The office boy shaves with the 
same kind of razor as the tycoon. The little 
house in the valley has the same kind of 
heating and light as the mansion on the hill. 

In a moment we shall see a display of 
fireworks. Let it symbolize the fire of devo- 
tion to freedom rekindled In the hearts of 
all of us. 


Yes, let it symbolize a reaffirmation of 
patriotism, for this is a patriotic day. But 
patriotism is more than flag waving and fire- 
works, It is how we respond to public issues. 
If we ask only, “What's in this proposal for 
me?—what do I get out of it?"—we're not 
patriotic and we're not very good citizens. 
But if we ask, “Is this right?—is it good for 
the American people?—would it preserve and 
strengthen our freedom?“ —then we deserve 
to stand in the company of Washington, 
Jefferson, and Lincoln. Patriotism is trying 
always to give a little more to the Nation 
than we receive. 

This year we celebrate the centennial of 
the birth of Theodore Roosevelt. Half a cen- 
tury ago he said, We hold in our hands the 
hope of the world, the fate of the coming 
years; and shame and disgrace will be ours 
if in our eyes the light of high resolve is 
dimmed, if we trail in the dust the golden 
hopes of men.“ s 

With God's help, the light of high resolve 
in the eyes of the American people must 
never be dimmed. Our freedom must—and 
will—be preserved. 

Our problems today call for greatness and 
courage just as insistently as did the era of 
1776. Just as then, a new age is dawning 
today. The world has suddenly become so 
small that all nations and all men are next- 
door neighbors. Just as our great-grand- 
fathers of 182 years ago stood proudly for 
frecdom in their new-dawning era, so today 
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we must steel ourselves to the building of an 
era in which liberty can truly live. 

Here in our free land let us preserve a true 
climate in which men can grow. Here with 
Lincoln we san say: “As I would not be a 
slave, so I would not be a master.“ And 
here we can add, “But I will be free, free to 
worship, free to speak, free to grow.” 

This is a choice land—cholce above all 
others. Blessed by the Almighty, our fore- 
bears have made and kept it so. It will con- 
tinue to be a land of freedom and liberty 
as long as we are able and willing to advance 
in the light of sound and enduring principles 
of right. To sacrifice such principles for 
momentary expediency—often selfishly moti- 
vated—is to endanger our noble heritage and 
Is unworthy of this great American people. 

With each of you, I love this Nation. It 
is my firm belief that the God of Heaven 
guided the Founding Fathers in establish- 
ing it for His particular purposes, But God's 
purpose is to build people of character, not 
physical monuments to their material ac- 
cumulations. 

Our challenge Is to keep America strong 
strong economically, strong socially, and, 
above all, spiritually strong—so that our way 
of life may endure, 

Dantel Webster said: “God grants liberty 
only to those who love it and are always 
ready to guard and defend it.“ The future 
of this choice land demands more than sound 
fiscal and economic policies—important 
though these are. Nations that truly love 
freedom love God. History is replete with 
examples of once powerful nations that have 
forgotten God. No nation ripened in in- 
iquity can long endure. “Righteousness 
exalteth a nation; but sin is a reproach to 
any people” (Proverbs 14: 34). 

Our forefathers gave birth to the Ideal 
of freedom. Our fathers nourished and de- 
fended that heritage. Like them, we are re- 
solved to make faith, morality, and freedam 
the vital forces of dally living, and because 
of this heritage and this resolution we shall 
climb through the years to new heights of 
well-being, strength, and peace. Then let 
us here and now rededicate ourselves to the 
unfinished task remaining before us. This 
Nation, under God, conceived in liberty, must 
and will have a new birth of freedom. 

God grant it may be so I humbly pray. 


Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, I heartily 
concur in all the compliments that have 
been paid to our colleague, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, Kart LECOMPTE, who 
was elected to the Congress on the same 
day in 1938 as was I. 

To know Kart as I know him is to 
respect him, and admire his high quali- 
ties, not only as a statesman of the high- 
est order, but also as a gentleman; honest 
in all his dealings with his fellow man, 
and a true friend and patriot. 

Kant., told me how very difficult he 
found it not to be a candidate again, but 
finally he decided to retire after his Jong 
service of 20 years here in the Congress. 
Congressman LeCompte served his peo- 
ple well and with great distinction, al- 
ways doing that which in his heart he 
felt was best for them and their children, 
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not only for today but for the future. 
We can ill afford to lose such a man in 
the Halls of Congress, 

However, he leaves his duties here with 
the very best wishes of his multitude of 
friends. All that is enjoyable and pleas- 
ing and good in life is my personal wish 
for those dear friends, Kari and Dorothy 
LeCompte. 


Trinity River Seeras To Run Into the 
l Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, on August 
15, the Poe powerhouse on the Feather 
River was dedicated and put into opera- 
tion, This plant has a generating capac- 
ity of 106,000 kilowatts, and together 
With the other plants of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co, on the north fork of the 
beautiful Feather River Canyon in Cali- 
fornia, will bring their total hydro gen- 
erating capacity on this river at the end 
Of 1958 to 640,000 kilowatts. 

Hydro plants built by this company on 

river alone have enriched the local 
area in the last decade by $150 million 
Worth of taxable private investment. 

Despite all of this hydro development 
On this and other rivers, the Trinity 
Partnership proposal has been bottled up 
in committee. 

Trinity partnership is not an issue of 
Dublic against private power, it is simply 
an issue of whether power generation in 
Connection. with reclamation projects 
Should aid water development and all 

ers generally or whether such 
Power development should result in a 
Biveaway to only the favored few such as 
the Sacramento Municipal Utikty Dis- 
ti As Mr. Sutherland said at the dedica- 
on of Poe powerhouse, "Here on the 
ther River we have an example of a 
Power resource locally developed for 
th um local benefits. Fortunately, 
© Feather River runs into the valley 
laa to serve other local interests. Itis 
b bad that the Trinity River seems to 
running into the Potomac.” 

The address of Norman R. Sutherland, 

dent of the Pacific Gas & Electric 

Rin dedicating Poe powerhouse, Feather 
ver, August 15, 1958, follows: 
THE POWERFUL FEATIER 

(a address by Norman R. Sutherland, presl- 

prot, Pacific Gas & Electric Co., dedicating 

tosa 5 Feather River, August 15, 


u. ht years ago many ot you pathered with 
Peat Tew miles upstream on this powerful 
j Srat pi River to dedicute the Cresta and 
tt Creek projects. 
naa my honor today—fust us tt was then, 
* K y Of 1950—to dedicate a new Pacific Gas 
more pe Co. powerplant to the better and 
the lelsurely living of the people we have 
Of thelr enterpr rl Ie and to the prosperity 
miniacea incumbent upon a dedicating 


do Indulge in certain comparisons. 
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These require reciting some statistics, a sin 
which I shall try to commit only in the seo- 
ond degree. — 

This new Poe powerplant has a generating 
capacity of 106,000 kilowatts. Upstream our 
new Butte Valley and Caribou II projects will 
add another 145,000 kilowatts before the end 
of this year. Together these three new 
plants are adding 251,000 kilowatts at an in- 
vestment of $80 million. In 1950, Cresta and 
Rock Creek added 180,000 kilowatts for #62 
million. Thus, in Jess than a decade we have 
installed 431,000 kilowatts along this river 
and the local area has been enriched by $150 
million worth of taxable private investment. 

Our total capacity on the North Fork of 
the Feather River at the end.of this year will 
be 640,000 kilowatts. Later, with the Belden 
project completed, our kilowatt ‘capacity in 
Pacitic Gas & Electric Co. plants on this 
stream will exceed three quarters of a million. 

Over on the South Fork we have been 
working cooperatively for several years with 
the Orovlle-Wyandotte Irrigation District, 
arranging a multipurpose project which will 
cost some $55 million. It will provide 180,000 
acre-feet of new water storage and 85,000 kilo- 
watts of new. power capacity. We will pur- 
chase the power from the District at a price 
which will meet the project operating costs 
and which will pay off the District's invest- 
ment, over u 50-year period. 

This is the same kind of cooperative 
arrangement we worked out with the South 
San Joaquin and Oakdale Irrigation Districts 
for the very successful tri-dam project on 
the Stanislaus River. It was this coopera- 
tion which made the tri-dam project 
financially feasible. ` 

Another arrangement of this sort is 
shaping up on the Middle Fork of the 
Feather where the Richvale Irrigation Dis- 
trict proposes to construct an Irrigation 
project, There is a power potential of more 
than 200,000 kilowatts on the Middle Fork. 
We are working with Richvale toward a co- 
operative program to assure that the water 
project will receive maximum financial aid 
from the power potential. 

Downstream from these tributaries, the 
State of California's proposed Oroville dam 
and afterbay will develop 530,000 kilowatts. 
With those additions, the Feather River and 
its tributaries will have more than 1% mil- 
lion kilowatts installed. That amount of 
force makes this Feather River wonderland 
one of the most wondrous electric power- 
lands in all the world. 

Because so many of you friends of ours 
in this area have grown up with us, and we 
with you, you may be interested in reviewing 
some of the developments In Pacafilc Gas & 
Electric power generation since we last met 
together here 8 years ago. That was 5 years 
after nuciear fission ended the Pacific war 
and opened the Atomic Age. It was the year 
when the Communist conspiracy came to a 
boll in the Far East and spilled across the 
36th parallel in Korea. 

At that time Pacific Gas) & Electric was 
emerging from a basically hydroclectric era. 
Waterpower then provided 85 percent of 
the electric energy supplied to our customers. 
Stenm-electric power was used primnrily for 
peuk loads and standby. This situation is 
rapidly reversing. In 1961, when construc- 
tion now underway is completed, steam will 
predominate, supplying 60 percent of the 
energy. 

There are several reasons for the change in 
the hydro stenm ratio; technological ad- 
vnnces In stenm design for one thing; and 
for another, the fact that the more economic 
hydro sites are already developed or planned. 

Back in 1950 our largest steam unit was 
100,000 Kllowatta. By 1954 we had found 
steam units of 165,000 Kllowat ts best for our 
system. Today we have 7 such units, but we 
since have adopted 825,000-kilowatt steam 
units os standard for future additions, These 
units are 314 times as large as our largest 
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unit just 8 years ago. Two units of this size 
are now being added to our Pittsburgh plant. 
In 1961, when they are both in service, that 
1 plant will have more capacity than we had 
in sll 69 plants on the P. G. & E. system in 
1939. 

These have been exciting developments for 
us. We wouldn't expect you to share our 
interest in like degree, but there have been 
some other things going on which you may 
find have more glamour—for instance, our 
advance in the field of atomic-electric power. 

Ever since the door first was opened for 
Private enterprise to participate, P. G. & E. 
has been active in atomic-electric research 
and development. Last October we and our 
associate in the Vallecitos project, the Gen- 
eral Electric Co,, generated the first ali-pri- 
vately financed atomic-electric energy any- 
where. 

Four months Inter we announced that 
P. G. & E. believed it had broken the eco- 
nomic barrier to useful atomic electricity 
and that we were preparing to build a 60,000- 
Kilowatt atomic plant near Eureka. Our 
studies convince us that we can make atomic 
electricity there as economically as we can 
make or deliver electricity from conventional 
steam plants, and we are investing $20 mil- 
lion to prove it. 

This achievement is occurring several 
years ahead of the time when atomic power 
was generally predicted to become economic. 
The Chairman of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission praised P. G. & E. highiy for its pio- 
neering research and development in the field 
of atomic power. j 

Equally important, to our way of thinking, 
is the fact that P. G. & E. is its ad- 
vances toward useful atomic electricity with- 
out subsidy of any kind. We believe the two 
go together—pioneering achievement and 
private enterprise. We believe we will be 
successful in our continuing efforts to reduce 
even more the costs of using atomic fuel to 
genernte electricity. rs 

Another development with some glamour 
to it Is our recent proposal to develop elec- 
tricity with steam from the geysers of So- 
noma County, Just 3 weeks ago we signed 
a letter of intent to erect a 12,500-kilowatt 
thermal powerplant at the site of the geysers 
and to operate It with steam from nature's 
magmatic boiler plant tnside the earth. 

This geyser plant will be all privately fi- 
nanced, too, and this move into the geother- 
mal field is another of a long and growing 
list of P. G. & E. firsts. 

New developments, whether in the hydro, 
steam, atomic, or geothermal fields, keep 
“stars in the eyes“ of our engineers. They 
do not rest until they convert their starry 
dreams Into practical and economic realitics, 
I suspect they won't be satisfied until they 
have put solar energy to work generating 
electricity, and perhaps the winds and tides, 
too. 

Today we are completing the newest link 
in the P. G. & E. chain of reacrvoirs and 
plants on the Feather River. We have here 
a major power development constructed en- 
tirely under the free-enterprise system, the 
system which has made our Nation great 
and our people the envy of most of the peo- 
pies of the world. 

Over the years, the company's Feather 
River development has created jobs for thou- 
sands. It hns contributed permanent bene- 
fits to irrigation, flood control, und recren- 
tion. 

It has brought economic clectricty to the 
homes, farms, and industries of northern 
and central California. This has been done 
with no subsidy from the Nation's taxpayers, 
In fact it has assisted taxpayers—Federal, 
State, and local. 5 

Much of this development lies in Plumas 
County. As many of you may know, 
P. G. & E. pays 63 percent of all the prop- 
erty tuxes in Plumas County. Our taxpay- 
ments in Plumas and Butte Counties com- 
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bined amounted to approximately $3 million 
last year—nearly a third of all the property 
taxes collected in the two counties. If this 
Feather River electric system were not & pri- 
_ vvate-enterprise development, most of this 
_ tax revenue would be lost. The rest of the 

taxpayers would have to make up the loss 
by paying higher taxes on their homes and 
business properties, or your local govern- 
mental services would have to be curtailed 
drastically. 

We would be happy if all hydroelectric 
projects could be constructed in their en- 
tirety under the free-erterprise, taxpaying, 
economic system. However, there are water 
projects where the cost of power would be 
greater than power generated by alternate 
means; namely, modern steamplants at or 
near large-load centers, Naturally, then, 
that hydro power is not economic. 

Under such conditions, our company makes 
every effort to help develop the related water 
resources through cooperative arrangements. 
We offer and commit ourselves to pay for the 
power an amount equal to the cost of obtain- 
ing equivalent power from the most eco- 
‘nomic alternate source. Power thereby pro- 
vides the maximum financial assistance for 
the water development, And this is done 
nt no incremental cost to our electric 
customers, 

This is our formula for providing assist- 
ance in the development of our State's water 
resources, Such cooperative development is 
not new to P. G. & E. We commenced this 
activity 35 years ago. 

In the hydroelectric field we have coopera- 
tive arrangements with Thermalito, Nevada, 
Onkdale, South San Joaquin, Turlock, Merced, 
and Oroyille-Wyandotte Irrigation Districts, 
the East Bay Municipal Utility District, the 
city of San Francisco, the United States 
engineers, and the United States Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

In the steam-electric field we have coop- 
erative arrangements at the refineries of the 
Union, Shell, and Tidewater oil companies in 
the San Francisco-Enast Bay area. 

In the nuclear field we have a cooperative 
atomic-electric plant in association with the 
General Electric Co. at Vallecitos. 

And now in the geothermal field we have a 
elmilar plan with the Magma and Thermal 
companies for developing the power poten- 
tlal of the geysers. 

We long have provided this kind and other 
assistance for water projects in our service 
territory. We continue to offer such assist- 
ance for water-supply projects in northern 
and central California proposed for construc- 
tion by local, State, or Federal agencies. 

This is exactly what our proposal is for 
Joint development of the Trinity River proj- 
ect. There, as many of you know, we have 
offered to pay full value for the falling water 
msde available by the Federal irrigation 
project. 

Under the cooperative plan, the company 
would build and pay for the power facilities, 
pay taxes on them and their operations, and 
market the power at State-regulated rates 
over the company's regional system, which 
serves nearly 7 million Californians. This 
would make an asset out of the falling-water 
byproduct of the Trinity irrigation project. 

Joint development would benefit the Fed- 
eral Government, the State, counties, tax- 
payers,and water users. It would help mate- 
rially to encourage more water-conservation 
developments in Californin and further the 
State water plan. 

On the other hand, the proposed all-Fed- 
eral Trinity project would make the power 
feature an economic liability instead of an 
asset, and it would be charged to the expense 
of the Central Valley project, 

Here on the Feather River we have an 
example of power resource locally developed 
for maximum local benefits. Fortunately, 
the Feather River runs into the valley below 
to serve other local interests, It's too bad 
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that the Trinity River seems to be running 
into the Potomac, 

California needs maximum revenues from 
power to assist irrigation development. The 
California water plan calls for the ultimate 
construction of 378 new reservoirs, with a 
total capacity of 77 million acre-feet, and 
hundreds of miles of canals to transport 
water from areas of surplus to areas of de- 
ficiency. The proposed storage capacity ts 
nearly four times that now built or under 
construction. This program eventually will 
be required to supply over 40 million acre- 
feet of water a year for irrigation. The State 
water plan is now estimated to cost 812 
billion, 

We firmly believe that the earliest con- 
struction of needed water-conseryation proj- 
ects at the lowest cost can be accomplished 
by the kind of cooperation I have described 
here today. 

We make no secret of our pride in our 
power development of the Feather River. 
We are always coming up here to look at it 
and to show it off to others. 

Today Poe powerhouse joins the P. G. & E. 
system, It is my pleasure to dedicate these 
works to the continued growth of our great 
State of California and to the continuing 
welfare of you for whom this development 
by private enterprise is another local asset. 


As the 85th Congress Fades Into Time— 
Historians Take Up Where We With- 
drew 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the hour 
is growing near when I will return home, 
completing my stewardship in Washing- 
ton for the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress. This has been the hardest work- 
ing peacetime Congress in the entire 
history of our country. We have appro- 
priated more money for more purposes 
than ever before, except during the war 
years of 1940-45—most of it in an effort 
to head off the continuing effects of the 
depression and it now begins to look like 
we may have succeeded, in spite of the 
many points of opposition put up from 
the Republican side. 

We met at 12 noon on January 7 and 
adjourned at 4:11 a. m. on August 24, 
1958. During this time we considered 
more than 6,000 bills and resolutions 
from both Houses of Congress. This 
meant many hours in committee hear- 
ings and debates on the House floor, and 
many more hours in my office, working 
on the things that could have a direct 
effect on each of us in the coming months 
and years, 

Listed here are the major items that 
came before us and which were passed 
by both Houses and sent to the White 
House for action by thé President. At 
the time of this writing, August 27, many 
of these bills are on the President's desk 
awaiting action by him. Two measures 
which I wanted very much to see enacted 
went down to defeat—the housing bill 
and the food stamp bill. 
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If there is any matter that you would 
like to discuss with me I will be in my 
Detroit office at 15403 Mack Avenue near 
Beaconsfield, phone: Tuxedo 5-5020. 

BILLS THAT PASSED THE CONGRESS 
INTERNATIONAL AID AND MUTUAL SECURITY 

Mutual Security Act appropriating 
more than $3 billion for military and 
economic aid to foreign countries. 

Exchange of atomic information and 
materials with allies. Financial assist- 
ance totaling around $330 million to 
member nations of Euratom Organiza- 
tion to develop peacetime uses of atomic 
energy. 

Request to United Nations to establish 
police force to patrol areas where peace 
is threatened. 

Clearance for admission of Hungarian 
refugees into this country. 

Reciprocal trade agreements continued 
4 years. 

LABOR AND BUSINESS LEGISLATION 


‘ Public price labeling of new automo- 
iles. 
Requirement for branding textiles to 
disclose fiber content. 
Regulations for disclosure of data on 
employee pension and welfare funds. 
MONEY APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Raise in legal debt limit to permanent 
figure of $283 billion and to $288 billion 
temporarily. 

Appropriation of more than $70 bil- 
lion in regular and supplementary sup- 
ply bills for operation of Government de- 
partments, agencies, and programs. 

Provision of $260 million in tax relief 
for small businesses and a $250 million 
revolving fund for Small Business Ad- 
ministration. (Congress made SBA a 
permanent agency.) 3 

Removal of the admissions tax on con- 
certs and shows of nonprofit civic or- 
ganizations and schools. 

Loans to enable States tò pay up to 
15 additional weeks of unemployment 


compensation to jobless persons whose 


State payments have expired. 

Emergency $1.8 billion program to 
stimulate home building. Highway con- 
struction authorized and gpportion- 
ment of funds totaling 85.5 billion. 

Loans and grants totaling $279 mil- 
lion to help areas distressed by chronic 
unemployment. : 

Increase in salaries of more than a 
million Federal classified employees and 
postal workers and provided for higher 
annuities to retired or disabled civil- 
service employecs. 

Revision of excise-tax structure, with 
some reductions. Numerous technical 
changes in income, gift tax, and estate 
provisions of Internal Revenue Code. 

A T-percent increase in social-secu- 
rity, old-age-insurance benefits, higher 
tax rates based on first $4,800 of income, 
$197 additional in Federal contributions 
to State public-assistance payments, 

A year's extension, to retain $3 billion 
in revenue, of 52 percent income-tax 
rate on corporations, as well as existing 
excise rates on alcoholic beverages, ciga- 
rettes, and automobiles. 

Repeal of 3-percent tax on transporta- 
tion of freight. 

Increase in postal rates to obtain $500 
million extra revenue. 
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A $1.5 billion harbors, 
flood-control program. 

Extension of Renegotiation Act for 
6 months, 

Federal guaranty of $500 million in 
loans to railroads to finance new equip- 
ment, 


rivers, and 


NATIONAL-DEFENSE BILLS 


Reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

Raises in pay of armed-services per- 
sonnel, 

Four-year extension of the President's 
standby powers under Federal Civil De- 
Tense Act. 

Raises in monthly pension rates of 
widows of Spanish-American, civil, and 
American Indian wars. 

Authorization of $54 million to expand 
and expedite building of missile bases, 
detection and warning systems. 

Authorization of $386 million for 
Atomic Energy Commission for con- 
struction and expansion of its programs 
and projects. 

New construction and improved re- 
search facilities authorized for National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

A new civilian-controlled National 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. 

Authorization of $100 million for new 
Construction and conversion of naval 
ships, including nuclear-powered vessels. 
Also $1.6 billion for Air Force installa- 
tions. Authorized nuclear-powered ice- 
breaker for Coast Guard, Vetoed by 
President Eisenhower. 

Establishment of Advanced Research 
Projects Agency in Defense Department. 

A $39.6 billion Defense Department ap- 
Propriation bill for fiscal 1959—$6 billion 
More than last year. 

NATIONAL AID TO EDUCATION 

Four-year program of $887 million in 
Federal aid to education to stimulate 
Study and teaching of science, languages 
and other subjects. 

A $10 million program to encourage 
the training of teachers for mentally re- 
tarded children. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION DILLS 


Statehood for Alaska, the first new 
State since 1912. 

Recommended code of ethics for Fed- 
eral officeholders and employees. 

Freedom of information bill limiting 
Withholding of public documents and 
news. 

Pensions for former Presidents and 
their widows. 

A Federal Aviation Agency to super- 
Vise Nation's airways. 

FEDERAL COURT SYSTEM BILLS 


Judicial Conference directed to study 
and recommend uniform policies and 
standards for sentencing Federal law 
Offenders, and for rules of Federal court 
Procedure. 

8 Chief Judges of United States District 
durts and Courts of Appeals required 

Step down from those positions, but 

t necessarily retire, at age of 70. 

A “not proven” verdict by a House 
5 ed Services subcommittee that in- 
estigated complaints of possible im- 
ah r influence of Sherman Adams in 

Army textile contract refund case. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED WHICH WERE EITHER 
FEATED OR NOT ACTED ON 

Kennedy-Ives labor regulation pro- 
posals, 

Federal aid to States for school con- 
struction. 

Extensian of minimum wage law cover- 
age. 

' Tighter regulations relating to Federal 
election campaign spending. 

Fair trade pricing bill. ; 

Revision of status of forces treaties 
affecting foreign trial of United States 
armed services personnel. 

Stronger penalties for subversion and 
specific provision making Communist 
Party membership a crime, 

Establishment of “public defender” 
plan for accused persons in certain Fed- 
eral court cases. 

Food stamp plan for distributing $1 
billion in surplus commodities to needy 
persons. 

Permission for congressional commit- 
tees to invoke Federal court aid to com- 
pel testimony by witnesses. 

Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 
bonds for financing construction of addi- 
tional plants. 

Proposed $650 million subsidy program 
for domestic minerals. 

Hawaiian statehood. 

Creation of 45 additional Federal 
judgeships. 

A 10 percent increase in railroad re- 
tirement benefits. 

Procedures for Vice President to serve 
during disability of a President. 

Relaxation of Federal controls on nat- 
ural gas producers. 

Federal antitrust law exemption for 
some features of professional sports. 

Loan program to local communities for 
construction of public facilities. 

Omnibus housing bill providing $975 
million. 

United States membership in Organi- 
zation for Trade Cooperation. 

Advance notice requirement for cor- 
poration mergers. d 

A final note on H. R. 3, the so-called 
State rights bill—the subject of my last 
newsletter—I am pleased to tell you that 
the Senate killed it in the closing hours 
of the Congress. So the measure found 
itself where I said it belonged—in the 
wastebasket. 

This will be the last of my newsletters 
dealing with legislative matters until 
Congress reconvenes in January 1959. 

Please do not hesitate to call on me 
for assistance on any matter of interest 
to you where you feel I can help. 

I am looking forward to the pleasure 
of secing many of you during my cam- 
paign for reelection, 


Benjamin F, James 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
one of my very good friends in the Con- 
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gress, BEN F. JAMES, has announced that 
he is retiring and will not seek reelection. 
This announcement has saddened all of 
his many friends in the Congress, on both 
sides-of the aisle. He has served his 
district well and has given many years of 
devoted service to his district, State, and 
Nation. He has been a true statesman in 
every sense of the word, never compro- 
mising his true convictions, but always 
following through with the action he felt 
was right and just and in the best inter- 
ests of the country. 

When I was elected to the 84th Con- 
gress, I was fortunate in acquiring the 
office occupied by my father, Dwight L. 
Rogers, and also acquiring at the same 
time, as a neighbor, BEN F. JAMES. My 
father and he had enjoyed a close as- 
sociation for many years, and one of the 
great satisfactions I have received in oc- 
cupying room 111 has been the privilege 
of being a neighbor of Ben F. James. He 
has proven to be a real friend and neigh- 
bor in every regard. I have greatly en- 
joyed our relationship and I shall miss 
him very much, Although we are of dif- 
ferent political faiths, I have found his 
advice and counsel to be sound and help- 
ful. To him and his lovely wife, I wish 


“continued happiness in the years to come, 


Everybody Interested in Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the to- 
bacco program is important to all of the 
people of the State of North Carolina, 
The prosperity of the tobacco farmer is 
vital to the welfare of every worker, 
every business and professional man, and 
people in all vocations and avocations. 
When tobacco farmers are impoverished, 
every segment of our economy feels the 
impact. Should the tobacco program be 
lost, tobacco farmers would face bank- 
ruptcy. They would bury themselves be- 
neath the abundance which would be 
produced. 

The tobacco program has been and 
is now the best of all the commodity 
programs which have been undertaken. 
Tobacco farmers have received the bene- 
fits and they are willing to bear the 
burdens of the program. They have al- 
ways been willing to accept necessary 
acreage allotments and marketing 
quotas in an effort to keep supply in line 
with consumer demand. It has been a 
profitable program and not a financial 
burden to the Government. Even the 
President and Secretary of Agriculture 
have publicly praised the program and 
have supported it until just a few months 
ago. Now they want to subject tobacco 
to the flexible price-support program 
which might very well lead to the com- 
plete destruction of the one program 
which has meant so much to so many. 

Tobacco is of particular importance to 
those engaged in selling, processing, 
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manufacturing, transporting, and ex- 
porting tobacco and tobacco products. 
The livelihoods of hundreds of thou- 
sands of nonfarm people are dependent 
upon the success of the program and 
appreciate its real value. 

Actually the success of the program 
has been largely dependent upon the fine 
spirit of cooperation which has existed 
through the years between officials of 
the Government, tobacco farmers and 
the workers, the business and profes- 
sional men in the area where tobacco is 
produced. Each group mentioned has 
made an honest effort to understand the 
problems and difficulties involved. Such 
spirit of cooperation has resulted in un- 
believable success. 

Tobacco has contributed more than its 
fair share to the governmental revenue 
of our country. The total tax take by 
Federal, State, and municipal govern- 
ments now amount to over $2,500,000,- 
000 annually. Whenever governmental 
emergencies arise requiring additional 
revenues, tobacco products are always 
singled out for the levying of additional 
taxes. The total value of all the to- 
bacco produced by all the tobacco farm- 
ers in the Nation is negligible when re- 
Jated to the tax burden which tobacco 
is required to share. Our tobacco is al- 
ways taxed by foreign governments and 
provides a substantial part of the reve- 
nue of such governments. It is, there- 
fore, important that we be prepared and 
have available the quality and quantity 
of the tobacco necessary to meet export 
demands. Over one-fourth of the total 
tobacco produced in the United States 
and about one-third of the total of our 
flue-cured tobacco is exported to and 
used in foreign countries, Foreign buy- 
ers and exporters must at all times have 
available to them the qualities of leaf 
they desire and the quantities they need. 

The people of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, and Ken- 
tucky, and in Connecticut and in 
Florida should be aware of the im- 
portance of tobacco and the tobacco pro- 
gram which has served all of our people 
so well and so long. 


Hon. Clair Engle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. B. F. SISK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
feeling of mixed emotions that I arise 
to pay tribute to one of California’s 
most illustrious sons, Congressman CLAIR 
Exckkx. I have a deep sense of loss and 
a feeling of regret that his great service 
and leadership is ending in the House of 
Representatives. On the other hand, I 
am happy that he is seeking to broaden 
the scope of his work on behalf of our 
great State. I wish CLAIR every success 
in his present venture and a long career 
of continuing service to our State and 
Nation. I shall feel a deep personal loss 
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as he gives up the chairmanship of the 
great Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, of which I am a member. When 
I arrived here as a freshman in January 
of 1955, CLAIR ENGLE went out of his way 
to help me, and it was his aid and assist- 
ance that enabled me to secure a spot on 
that fine committee, which has jurisdic- 
tion over so many matters of importance 
to California and particularly to my own 
district. He has continued his aid and 
assistance to me throughout the past 4 
years, and I shall miss deeply that close 
personal relationship which has been so 
rewarding to me and to my district. I 
can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that there is no one in the Congress of 
the United States better versed on the 
subject of conservation and water de- 
velopment than Congressman ENGLE. 
Because of my love and admiration 
for CLam and his wonderful wife, Lou, 
I shall miss their presence in the House 
deeply. However, I feel certain that they 
will be back on the Washington scene 
next January in a new capacity, and I 
wish for them all the success and happi- 
ness possible in the years to come. 


A Change of Policy for the Better 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have not hesitated to call the Federal 
Reserve Board to task when they, were 
doing something which I thought was 
wrong, I think it is appropriate that I 
give them a pat on the back when they 
do something which I think is right. 

On June 30, 1958, I wrote the Chair- 
man of the Board a letter as follows: 

June 30, 1958. 
Hon, WII AM McC, MARTIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
Federal Reserve System, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. CHARMAN: During the course of 
the hearings on the problems of small-busi- 
ness financing in April of this year, Chairman 
Patman raised the question about the occu- 
pancy of a part of Federal Reserve Bank 
premises by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

I am now advised that the New York State 
Bankers Association occupies a portion of the 
Federal Reserve Bank premises at 33 Liberty 
Street, New York City, and the Maryland 
State Bankers Association occupies a portion 
of the premises of the Federal Reserve Bank 
buillding in Baltimore, Md. 

It is also my understanding that the 
letterheads of these various associations 
carry the name of the association and under 
it, as the address of the association, the 
address “Federal Reserve Bank Building.” 

I will appreciate your advising me 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Board 
intends to discontinue this practice of rent- 
ing space to bankers’ associations and, if so, 
when the policy will be implemented. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 4 


ABRAHAM J. MULTER. 


I am pleased to direct our colleagues 
attention to the fact that on August 14, 


September 4 


1958, the Chairman of the Board wrote 
me as follows: 
AucusT 14, 1958. 
Hon. ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mn. Mutter: This is in further ref- 
erence to your letter of June 30 regarding 
rental of space in Federal Reserve bank 
buildings to bankers associations. As you 
were advised in my letter of July 8, the 
Board's views would be communicated to you 
as soon as a review of the matter had been 
completed. 

‘The facts are these. The New York State 
Bankers Association has been a tenant of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York since 
1930. The association was accepted as a 
tenant because the Reserve bank felt that 
discussion of matters of mutual interest to 
the Reserve bank and commercial banks 
‘would be facilitated by such an arrangement. 

The Board recognizes the reasons which 
prompted the Federal Reserve bank to enter 
into the arrangement, but after review has 
come to the conclusion that it should be 
discontinued. 

The situation at the Baltimore branch 18 
quiet different. The use of space there arises 
solely from the fact that the present execu- 
tive manager of the Baltimore Clearinghouse 
also serves as secre of the Maryland 
Bankers Association and Is permitted by the 
cle house to perform his bankers asso- 
ciation duties in the quarters which the 
clearinghouse rents from the Baltimore 
branch. The branch has no lease or other 
direct arrangement with the bankers asso- 
ciation, ` 

In this case also, the Board has come to the 
conclusion that the arrangement whereby 
the bankers association occupies space in the 
Federal Reserve branch building should be 
discontinued. í 

Accordingly, the Board has initiated steps 
to terminate the arrangements as soon as 
that enn reasonably be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
WX. McC, Martin, Jr. 


I think it was a mistake in the first in- 
stance to permit private banking associa- 
tions to occupy space in Government 
buildings. It is particularly bad when 
thé associations’ letterheads made it ap- 
pear that they were part of the Federal 
Reserve System, a wholly Government- 
owned institution. 

I congratulate the Federal Reserve 
Board for having changed its policy as 
indicated by its Chairman’s letter. 


Whose Water? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK A. BARRETT 
IN THE poe 5 Aas STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 7, 1958, Mr. Charles C. Butler, di- 


, rector of land and water use, American 


Farm Bureau Federation, presented a 
talk to the area VI convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation 
Districts at Safford, Ariz. Mr. Butler's 
speech entitled, “Whose Water?” cov- 
ers a subject which is of paramount im- 
portance to Western States. I believe 
that Mr. Butler's remarks will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress and, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
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they be included in the Appendix of the 

RECORD, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wosz WATER? 

(By Charles O. Butler, director of land and 
water use, American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation, Washington, D. C.) 

Iam pleased with this opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the area VI convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Soil Conservation Dis- 
tricts. 

For the past 23 years I have been directly 
involved in some type of work having to do 
with the conservation, development, and use 
of the soil and water resources of this coun- 
try. My activities have taken me to the 
North, South, East, and West, and no matter 
where I have been, I have always found the 
same type of people devoting their time, and 
Usually free time, to the conservation of 
these resources. I have always enjoyed work- 
ing with these people, because they,are an 
honest, intelligent, conscientious, and prac- 
tical cross-section of cur population. They 
are the type of people that, if given the facts, 
no one need fear the results of their actions. 

Iam extremely happy that these are the 
kind of people who carry the responsibility 
tor the more than 2,700 self-governing soil- 
Conservation districts in America, The char- 
acter of the people interested in these local 
self-governing organizations is more impor- 
tant today than any time since the inception 
of the district idea. This is because soll- 
Conservation districts are on trial, Their 
very existence ls threatened, and one of them 
has ceased to exist in recent weeks, because 
Federal bureaucratic greed and selfish private 
interests are making all-out efforts to destroy 
them and the objectives for which they 
Stand. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please believe me 
When I tell you that these efforts to destroy 
Soil conservation districts are only part of a 
Pattern that is going on in America today to 
destroy individual freedoms and local and 
State governments and concentrate all re- 
Sponsible power in the hands of a strong 
Centralized government. There are people in 
this country who are willfully planning these 
destructions, while many others are follow- 

gand supporting their doctrines not know- 
ing that they are being used by the enemy. 

Various parts of the overall pattern take dif- 

ferent forms, but they have only one real 

Objective, and that objective had an origin 

on foreign soll. 

Some would probably say that Iam a little 
Old fashioned or out of date because I hap- 
Pen to believe that the Constitution of this 
Freat Nation of ours was divinely inspired 

that the men who framed our Constitu- 
tion were raised up by the Lord for that pur- 
- The Creator provided them with the 

Necessary training and experience to give 

them the right kind of background for the 

gument which they were to receive—to 

Prepare the Constitution for “a land choice 

ve all nations.” 

joe men were political philosophers who 

bas Studied the lessona of history. Upon this 
kground they devised a basic concept to 

ti ure that liberty would survive in this Na- 

On.. Their training, experience, and divine 
Buidance told them that liberty could not 
mavive the concentration of power in a 

mg centralized government—and so they 
into our Constitution, as clearly as 

ey knew how, the concept that political 
er should be diffused between the Fed- 

to Government and the States by reserving 
eae States those governmental powers not 
ment al allotted to the Federal Govern- 


weer Many decades this political system sur- 
iy as ita authors intended. During that 

e the courts, the Congress, and the ad- 
ative agencies of government recog- 
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nized and abided by the constitutional in- 
tent. It was not until the 1930's and 1940's 
of this century that the protection of the 
Constitution against excessive concentration 
of political and economic power was smitten, 
first by the United States Supreme Court, to 
be followed by actions of the Justice Depart- 
ment. 

During the intervening years we have seen 
the assumption of more and more power on 
the part of the Federal Government to the 
point where the rights of local and State 
governments are rapidly becoming little more 
than a hollow shell, 

From the days of the earliest settlers in 
these Western States, water has been the 
very lifeblood of the economy. With each 
passing day this resource becomes of even 
greater importance to every citizen of the 
West, as well as to the citizens of all other 
areas in the Nation. 

For good and sufficient reasons, we In the 
West have looked at the right to use water 
as @ property right—a right of even greater 
importance than a property right in land. 
We have expected that water rights would 
be entirely a matter of State law and that 
an individual water right obtained under 
State law would be good as gold. In fact, 
we have a number of Federal laws to this 
effect which were passed before the 1930's. 

But in recent years the picture has 
changed. The Federal supremacy theory in 
water has been advanced and is now being 
implemented by the United States Supreme 
Court and the Justice Department. With 
the implementation of this doctrine no right 
to the use of water in the United States is 
safe, This ts why I have entitled my re- 
marks today, “Whose Water?” 

For near 100 years, we in the West have 
thought that the State, as trustee for all the 
people, holds title to the water in the streams, 
On the basis of this assumption, the States 
have issued rights to private users who in 
turn have invested millions of dollars in 
economic production. This is the founda- 
tion upon which the West has been built. 
The entire way of life has been based on the 
fundamental concept of State control and 
administration of water. 


Certainly this concept of water right ad- 
ministration was not based on mythical or 
fictitious laws. It was built upon judicial 
decisions of State and Federal courts, in- 
cluding decisions of the United States Su- 
preme Court (in days prior to implementa- 
tion of the Federal supremacy theory) and 
upon numerous laws passed by the Congress. 

Let us look at the history of this develop- 
ment. As late as 1850, Congress had not pro- 
vided a means for private acquisition of 
Federal land or water in the West. However, 
by that date, a definite system of water law 
had been formulated by judicial decisions. 
These fundamental principles are still recog- 
nized In the West. They are (1) when water 
reaches a natural water course it is public 
property and Js not subject to private owner- 
ship, only a right to use; (2) first in time is 
first In right; (3) a right to use water may 
be acquired by appropriation and application 
to beneficial use; (4) beneficial use is the 
basis for continued use of water. 


By the middle of the 1860's considerable 
conflict had developed between the riparian 
landowner, whose desire it was to keep water 
in the stream’s regular channel, and the 
appropriator who desired to divert water to 
distant Innds. However, a majority of the 
water users favored some type of legislation 
which would ratify the prior rights doctrine. 
This principle was first recognized by the 
Federal Government in 1865. The following 
year, Congress confirmed the acquisition of 
water rights in accordance with local customs 
by a statute dealing with mineral claims. 
According to this act, whenever by priority 
of possession, rights to the use of water have 
vested and accrued, and the same are recog- 
nized and confirmed by local customs, laws, 
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and decisions of the courts, the owner of such 
rights shall be protected. This could be con- 
strued in no other way except protection 
under State law. The Supreme Court took 
recognition of this act and supported it. 

In 1870 Congress confirmed its position 
taken in the act of 1866 by providing that 
all patents granted on the public lands 
should be subject to any vested and accrued 
water rights to ditches and reservoirs used 
in connection therewith. The Supreme 
Court in the Power Company v. Cement Com- 
pany discussed the effects of these acts and 
held that the Congress had confirmed the 
action taken under State law and lald down 
the same law for the future. s 

The next historical yardstick in the field 
of water right administration was passage of 
the Desert Land Act on March 3, 1877. In 
this act, the Congress reaffirmed the rights 
of the States to legislate on all matters con- 
cerning inland waters within their borders, 
After passage of this act no patent to land 
in the Western States could carry with It any 
interest in the water of nonnavigable streams. 
In discussing this act the Supreme Court 
said, “As the owner of public domain the 
Government the power to dispose 
of land and water thereon together, or to 
dispose of them separately. The fair con- 
struction of this pravision now under review 
is that the Congress intended to establish 
the rule that for the future the land should 
be patented separately; and that all non- 
navigable waters thereon should be reserved 
for the use of the public under the laws of 
the States and Territories.” 

It can be seen that during the 30-year 
period preceding 1877 that a new body of 
water laws was developed and placed under 
State administration. This was accom- 
plished as the result of State and Territory 
Judicial decisions, by laws passed by the 
Congress and by decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court. This newly born 
concept of water administration lald the 
foundation on which was bullt the greatest 
reclamation program in history. 

Millions of acres of privately owned land 
were developed for irrigation during the next 
quarter of a century with individual rights 
to water being obtained under State law. 
However, by the turn of the century it was 
evident that if the public lands of the West 
were to be fully developed, some measure of 
Federal assistance was desirable. This de- 
mand for Federal assistance in reclaiming 
the desert. lands resulted in passage of the 
Reclamation Act of 1902. 

In this act, Congress again reaffirmed its 
previous action relating to State adminis- 
tration of water rights. Section 8 of this 
act states, “that nothing in this act shall 
be construed as affecting or intending to 
affect or to any way interfere with the laws 
of any State or territory relating to the con- 
trol, appropriation, use, or distribution of 
water used in irrigation or any vested right 
acquired thereunder, and the Secretary of 
the Interior in carrying out the provisions 
of this act shall proceed in conformity with 
such laws * * * the right to the use of 
water acquired under the provisions of this 
act shall be appurtenant to the land irri- 
gated and beneficial use shall be the basis, 
the measure, and the limit of the right.“ 

Thus, it can easily be seen that there 
exists very good and sufficient reasons why 
people in the West have, for nearly a cen- 
tury, considered that the State held the 
title to water in the streams and that indi- 
vidual water rights could,be obtained and 
protected under State law. The right of each 
State to adopt its own water law to govern 
the use of nonnavigable waters had been ex- 
pressly granted by the Congress and re- 
peatedly confirmed by the United States 
Supreme Court. Some students of this sub- 
ject claim that there have been at least 
20 congressional acts and Supreme Court 
decisions to support State administration of 
Water rights. 
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A number of years rolled by with the de- 
velopment of the water resources of the 
West rapidly taking place. Little thought 
or question was given to the States’ au- 
thority in water rights. Then came the 
1930's and 1940 with the tremendous 
increase in power of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Those who were ready, willing, and 
anxious to increase the powers of the Fed- 
eral Government, and to form a strong 
centralized government, looked to the field 
of water resources with an envious eye— 
here was a fertile field in which to assert 
more Federal control. s 

The fangs of the federalizers were soon 
to be felt in water resource development. 
They started their activities in the fleld of 
navigable waters. They well realized that 
in this area lie the main restrictions on 
State control of the appropriation of water 
because of the powers which the Constitu- 
tion had conferred on the Congress to regu- 
late commerce and to control navigable 
waters. The Supreme Court had given them 
the cue when they said that the Federal 
Government holds a “dominate servitude” 
on the waters of navigable streams and that 
if the Federal Government chooses to exer- 
cise its full powers, private rights initiated 
under State laws, to use the navigable water, 
can be wiped out without compensation. 
This theory of nonpayment of compensation 
to Individual property right holders was ex- 
tended to land, as well as water, in the case 
of the United States v. Twin City Power Co. 
when the Supreme Court held that the 
United States could take privately owned 
land on a navigable stream for a power site 
substantially without the payment of com- 
pensation therefor. 

No doubt you are saying to yourself that 
there are two types of water in this ques- 
tion—the nonnavigable waters in which the 
State has control and the navigable waters 
under control of the Federal Government. 
This is perfectly true—there are two types 
of water which we have to consider, but the 
main question Is—at what point does a 
stream cease to be navigable? _, 

Those who are anxious to extend Federal 
control of water will hurriedly point out 
that the Supreme Court has recognized that 
if waters of a navigable stream are depleted 
at thelr sources, navigabillty of the lower 
part of the stream is destroyed. They will 
point to the Supreme Court decision which 
says “to hold that Congress by these acts, 
meant to confer upon the State the right to 
appropriate all the waters of the ‘tributary 
streams which unite into a navigable water 
course, and so destroy the navigability of 
that water course, which is not in the in- 
terest of the people of the United States and 
is a construction which cannot be tolerated.” 


By this means the federalizers seek to ex- 
tend the definition of navigable waters to the 
top of the watershed and thereby destroy 
the authority of the State to claim title to 
the waters of the streams. We may be cer- 
tain that the federalizers will continue to use 
this theory with respect to navigable waters 
as a means of destroying State water laws. 

If the various laws that have been enacted, 
and the Supreme Court decisions supporting 
them, granting the right to appropriate wa- 
ter in accordance with State water laws are 
subordinate to the sovereign power of the 
Federal Government, and if these powers of 
the Federal Government can be exercised 
without payment of compensation, no rights 
to water initiated under State law can be 
secure, 


No one will disagree with the principle of 
superior Federal contro! as it relates to navi- 
gation. This is a power which by Its very 
nature must be Federal; however, its exer- 
cise should not wipe out private rights with- 
out compensation. Where private rights 
have been initinted, in accordance with State 
laws, the rights ought to be protected. Such 
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rights are fully protected as they apply to 
minerals under the mineral claim laws, the 
Homestead Act and the laws governing desert 
land entries. Why shouldn't they be equally 
protected with respect to water? 

In our discussion so far, we have seen the 
development of water laws by the States, the 
passage of laws by Congress giving States the 
control and administration of water within 
their borders, the support of the United 
States Supreme Court for such actions and 
finally the swing toward the Federal suprem- 
acy theory in both water and land. Our 
discussion has covered a period of approxi- 
mately 100 years, } 

Now let us look at some of the happenings 
in this field of activity which has taken place 
in recent years and some that are presently 
in process. 

On June 5, 1955, the West was shocked by 

the decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in what has become known as the 
Pelton Dam case. The shock is well illus- 
trated by the suggestion of a law professor 
at the University of Oregon to the effect that 
when the Pelton Dam was completed that a 
suitable plaque should be appropriately at- 
fixed to the structure with this inscription: 
“PELTON DAM 


“The authorization of this dam on June 5, 
1955, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America ends the system of State 
administration of western water laws, as 
previously recognized and enforced for 100 
years.” 

z This Supreme Court case was known as 
the Federal Power Commission v. Oregon. 
Let us briefly review the facts of this case. 
(1) The Federal Power Commission granted 
a license to the Portland General Electric Co. 
for the construction of a dam and power 
plant on the Deschutes River in Oregon. (2) 
One end of the dam was to be located on 
lands of an Indian reservation and the other 


on a power site withdrawal which were both 


federally owned land. (3) The Deschutes 
River is a nonnavigable river and as such 
the Federal Government had no jurisdiction 
over the river. (4) The Portland Gencral 
Electric Co. did not acquire water rights for 
power generation under the laws of Oregon 
since the Federal Power Commission ruled 
that this was not necessary. (5). The Su- 
preme Court handed down the decision that 
since the dam was located on lands reserved 
from the public domain that it was unneces- 
sary to comply with the laws of Oregon. 

For the first time in over 100 years of 
water right history in the United States the 
Supreme Court recognized'a distinction be- 
tween reserved lands and public lands. 
Prior to this, all reference of the Supreme 
Court to legislation and decisions of the 
courts in this field had used the term 
“public lands.“ In using the term “reserved 
lands” the Supreme Court seemed to include 
all public land withdrawn or reserved for 
sale or disposition under the public land 
laws. 

The real importance of what the Supreme 
Court did to the West in this decision be- 
comes clear only when one takes into con- 
sideration that practically all of the public 
domain in the Western States is divided 
into reservations of one type or another. 
These include national forest reserves, In- 
dian reservations, reclamation withdrawals, 
power site withdrawals, gas and oll with- 
drawals, military reservations as well as 
grazing lands under the Taylor Grazing Act. 
In the Western States the three main types 
of withdrawals, which are forest reserves, 
Indian reservations, and grazing lands, make 
up 47 percent of the total area. To further 
indicate the seriousness of this Supreme 
Court decision it should be remembered that 
in many places the irrigation water supply 
comes from areas where 90 percent or more 
or a land surface is included in reserved 
ands, 
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We must remember that the Desert Land 
Act and numerous other laws passed by the 
Congress and former decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, which we have previously dis- 
cussed, all were based on the principle that 
the waters of the public lands were subject 
to control by the Western States. And now 
by this decision of the Court, it was held 
(1) that under the property clause of the 
Constitution, the Federal Government has 
full and complete power over its own prop- 
erty—which in this case is the reserved lands; 
(2) that the acts of Congress and decisions 
of the Supreme Court under which western 
water law was established had no application 
to reserved lands; (3) that the Federal Power 
Commission can license dams on nonnavi- 
gable streams without requiring the bullder 
of the dam to comply with State laws where 
reserve lands are involved. 

The Supreme Court in this decision handed 
down an extremely dangerous doctrine which 
may well be used as the basis for denying the 
right to the use of water from the reserved 
areas of the public domain for agricultural 
and other purposes where the rights to that 
use have been acquired following establish- 
ment of the Federal reservation. Contrary 
to the Intent of Congress and to former 
decisions of the Supreme Court, the present 
Court by one decision, has deprived the 
Western States of effective control over the 
waters from most of the public lands. 
Through this decision the Supreme Court 
has accomplished what could never be done 
through legislation—it has recaptured Fed- 
eral control over most of the waters in the 
West which have previously been set apart 


by the Congress for the people of that area. ` 


This constitutes a very serious threat to 
practically all water right in the West. 

Why was such a decision handed down by 
the Court? Could it possibly be just one 
more decision to help enforce the Federal 
supremacy theory—to further the destruc- 
tion of individual and State rights? 

Soon after the Supreme Court's decision in 
the Pelton Dam case the so-called Hawthorne 
case broke into the news. Adjacent to the 
town of Hawthorne in the State of Nevada, 
the Navy Department operates an ammuni!- 
tion depot on reserved Federal lands. At the 
time of the Pelton decision, the Navy Depart- 
ment was in the process of applying to the 
State for a water right to make use of under- 
ground water. Following the Pelton deci- 
sion the Justice Department advised the 
Navy that it was not nec for them to 
obtain a water right under State law since 
the ammunition depot was located on re- 
served land, In compliance with the advice 
of the Justice Department the Navy withdrew 
their application for a water right and pro- 
ceeded to use water to which the town of 
Hawthorne held a prior right. ‘This case 18 
presently before the lower courts and very 
probably will reach the United States 
Supreme Court for final decision. This is 
another excellent example of the Federal 
supremacy theory in action. 

Another excellent example of the Justice 
Department's apparent desire to subordinate 
private water rights to Federal authority is 
the Santa Margarita case in southern Call- 
fornia, This case has been before the courts 
since 1951, but has recently come to a very 
serious point. 

The controversy over the rights to the use 
of water in the Santa Margarita River started 
during World War II. when the Federal Gov- 
ernment purchased the Santa Margarita 
Ranch as the site for Camp Pendleton, 3 
Marine Corps base. The ranch was not an 
irrigated area and the question Immediately 
developed as to the amount of water that 
went with the land. 

Starting in April of this year, the Justice 
Department, through the United States mar- 
shoals, started serving summonses to between 
6,000 and 7,000 landowners and water users 
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in the entire valley to prevent their con- 
tinued use of water rights which had been 
established for many years under California 
laws. The summonses were served during all 
hours of the day and night: Many farmers 
Were awakened in the middle of the night 
to be served with a summons about the size 
of the old Sears, Roebuck catalog—a docu- 
ment which few of them understood. 

The Justice Department contends that the 
Tight of the Federal Government to obtain 
Water for the low-lying Marine Corps base is 
Superior to that of private water users. They 
Claim that the title of the right to the use 
Of water from the reserved lands of the 
United States resides in it and has never 
been conveyed away. According to argu- 
ments of the Justice Department, the Fed- 
eral Government's rights are part of the 
land and may be administered by the Fed- 
eral Government independent of the laws 
Of the several States. They argue that these 
Tights have been reserved by former Execu- 
tive orders and Federal statutes. 

The summonses which each farmer or 
Water user received asked the Fedcral district 
Court to rule that all the rights to the use 
Of water asserted by the defendants are sub- 
ject and subordinate to the right of the Fed - 
eral Government to the continued and un- 

ed flow of the river, including the 
Nights to underground water. In other words, 
e Justice Department asked the court to 
all water users from their continued 
Use of both surface and underground water. 
you realize what this means to farmers 
in a desert area? What will happen to prop- 
erty values in the Santa Margarita Valley if 
the Tequest of the Justice Department is 
Upheld? 
* detendant was informed that unless 
acco the complaint within 20 days, 
5 t his right to assert any claim to the use 
water would be gone forever. 
eons case is presently in the Federal dis- 
court of southern California, and very 
Probably will some day reach the United 
arten Supreme Court. Imagine what would 
in pen to the water resource developments 
N the West If the Supreme Court should up- 
A the contention of the Justice Depart- 
ent. The entire water-development pro- 
of both the States and the Federal 
1 vernment would be thrown into utter con- 
w m. This would be the end of major 

Ater development projects in the West. 

S rid extremely difficult to believe that such 
ng as is presently going on in the Santa 
dnia Valley could happen in America 
a tt an individual's right to the use of water, 
nae which had been lawfully acquired 
er laws of the State, can be claimed by 
Da: all-powerful Federal Government without 

Iment of compensation to the éndividual 

= Users, But it has happened within the 

few weeks—it is the cold, hard facts of 

7 eral supremacy theory in water. 
to 1 € Federal supremacy theory again came 
Engin in consideration of the Corps of 
koch ee authorization bill, S. 497, of the 
tho Congress. This wns the bill to au- 
8 new rivers and harbor and flood- 
000 Projects estimated to cost 61,600. 
and ar, The President vetocd this bill twice 
aa being revised and pnssed by Con- 

for third time, the President re- 


this e bill which was vetoed on May 15 of 
neert nt! extended to the Corps of Engi- 
extra and the Bureau of Reclamation an 
thorite 1 r delegation of congressional au- 
y for water storage to regulate low flow 

or present and anticipated future de- 
tor municipal and industrial water. 
ne of the bill did not mention water 
in any manner. The American Farm 
cerned, Federation immediately became con- 
the d because they saw in this authority 
maaa bllty of serious infringement upon 
taineg ual water rights which had been ob- 

Under State law. 
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Western State farm bureaus, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, and several other 
national tions contacted & num- 
ber of Senators and requested that the con- 
troversial section (sec. 205) be amended by 
adding the phrase: “and storage authorized 
under this section shall be used in compli- 
ance with applicable State water law and 
interstate compacts.” A bipartisan group of 
15 Senators presented this language to the 
Senate-House conferees. Naturally the Corps 
of Engineers fought this type of an amend- 
ment because they are not used to being 
hampered by State laws. However, the real 
resistance to this suggested amendment came 
from the Justice Department. This simply, 
clearly stated amendment was rejected by 
the conferees who in lieu added to the bill 
the following language: “nor shall any stor- 
age provided under the provisions of this 
section be operated in such a manner as to 
advereely affect the lawful uses of water.” 

No one seemed to really understand the 
meaning of this ambiguous language. Some 
of the top lawyers in Washington commented 
that they could litigate over the meaning of 
this language for the next 50 years. In an 
attempt to clarify the intent of the lan- 
guage Congressman AsrI WALL, of Colorado, 
during a House floor debate on the bill, asked 
the floor leader, Congressman Davis of Ten- 
nessee, if the language meant that individual 
water rights obtained under State law were 
to be protected. Congressman Davis replied 
that that was exactly the meaning of the 
language. For some unknown reason the 
reply of Congressman Davis was atricken 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

From this history, it cam be seen that dur- 
ing consideration of this bill the Congress 
had before it specific and clear-cut language 
to eliminate any doubt that private rights 
to the use of water established under State 
law were to be protected. However, this lan- 
guage was rejected because of serious opposi- 
tion from the Department of Justice. 

The bill therefore emerged from Congress 
and was sent to the President with a clouded 
legislative history so far as this vital issue 
was concerned. The ambiguous language 
which had been substituted and the legisla- 
tive history would have sustained the Justice 
Department in its contention that Federal 
projects may be constructed and operated 
without recognition of, or compensation for, 
the longstanding rights of water users to 
use water under rights established by State 
law. 

This. clear-cut invitation to the Corps of 
Engineers nd the Bureau of Reclamation 
to disregard State law and private rights 
to use water established under State law, 
an invitation extended by the Justice De- 
partment, was too much for the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and, as a result, 
the President was requested to veto the bill. 
The President complied with this request 
on May 15. 

Now there is yet another chapter to this 
story. When the revised Corps of Engineers 
authorization bill recently came up for con- 
sideration, the Senate bill had no reference 
to water rights. The House bill contained 
the snme language relative to water rights 
which was in the bill vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. Again, Congressman Asprvatt asked 
Congressman Davis, who was piloting the 
bili through the House, the meaning of the 
water-ripht language. Congressman Davzs’ 
reply indicated that individual water rights 
were to be protected under State laws. This 
was too much States rights for the Justice 
Department, who immediately stepped in 
and demanded that no language with refer- 
ence to water rights be included in the bill— 
and that's exactly what the Nation got. 

When the final bill was up for considera- 
tion before the House, Congressman ASPIN- 
aut made this statement: “I regret that the 
conference committee on the omnibus rivers 
and harbors and food-control bill has deleted 
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language which was in the House-passed bill 


Reclamation be operated in such a manner, 
as not to adversely affect other lawful uses 
of water, In a discussion between Mr. Davis 
and myself when the bill was being con- 
sidered in the House, it was made plain that 
this language was intended to protect uses 
of water for which rights had been initiated 
or perfected under the laws of the several 
States. It is my understanding that the 
language with that interpretation placed 
upon it was unacceptable to the Justice De- 
partment.” z 

Here you see very direct evidence of the 
Congress of the United States being forced 
to knuckle under to the long-standing views 
of the Justice Department that the Federal 
Government should in no way and at no time 
bind Itself to observe any rights of this kind. 
Again you see the Federal supremacy theory 
over water in action. Please keep in mind 
that this happened in Washington only a 
few days ago. 

Because of the constantly increasing pres- 

sure on the part of the Supreme Court and 
the Justice Department toward Federal su- 
premacy in the water-resources field, Senator 
Barrett, of Wyoming, in June 1953, intro- 
duced S. 2069, which was one of the earliest 
attempts to combat this dangerous doctrine, 
This bill got nowhere in the 83d Congress, so 
Senator Barrett again introduced the same 
general principles as S. 863 in the 84th Con- 
gress. It was also known as S. 863 in the 85th 
Congress. 
This bill undertakes to set at rest forever 
the theory and doctrine of Pederal supremacy 
as it relates to water resources, It does so by 
providing that: 

“In connection with Federal programs, 
projects, or activities no Federal agency or 
employee of the Government shall interfere 
with the exercise of any right to the use of 
water for the beneficial purposes theretofore 
acquired under and recognized by State cus- 
tom or law, except when authorized by Fed- 
eral law, and upon payment of just compen- 
sation therefor.” 

And further providing that: 

“Subject to existing rights all unappropri- 
ated navigable and nonnavigable ground and 
surface waters are preserved for appropria- 
tion and use by the public pursuant to State 
law.” 

This proposal also provides that all Federal 
agencies may acquire rights to the use of 
water only in conformity with the laws of 
the State, unless under the powers of emi- 
nent domain when expressly so authorized by 
the Congress. 

Extensive hearings were held on S. 863 be- 
fore both House and Senate committees dur- 
ing the 84th Congress, Every western State 
testified in favor of the proposal, as well as 
many national organizations representing 
millions of citizens. The only real objection 
to the bill came from the Justice Department, 
and they vigorously opposed its enactment, 
The bill was reported out of the Senate Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee with a 
crippling amendment and never was acted 
upon by the House committee. 

The Justice Department has fought this 
bill to a standstill from the very beginning. 
In the 85th Congress it was successful in 
keeping additional hearings from being held. 

A substitute proposal for S. 863 is now 
being circulated for discussion. It is re- 
ported to have the support of the Justice 
Department. No doubt it does because, as 
written, the bill still gives support to the 
Federal supremacy theory in water. No doubt 
both S. 863 and the substitute bill will be 
before the 86th Congress for consideration. 

In this discussion we have traced the 
development of western water laws. We 
have seen the concept of State control and 
administration of water rights developed by 
the States and Territories and by various 
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acts of the Congress. We have seen these 
actions strongly supported by the United 
States Supreme Court. Most of this took 
place between 1850 and 1930. 

Then came the period when the Socialist- 
Communist centralization philosophy began 
to seriously influence the. Federal Govern- 
ment. Along with this influence came the 
initial development of the Federal supremacy 
theory in water—a theory which destroys 
private and States rights to replace them by 
an all-powerful centralized government, 

With each passing year we have seen this 
dangerous doctrine become more and more 
entrenched in the minds of many powerful 
Federal officials. The theory is now so well 
entrenched that the Justice Department 
claims the right to take water rights from 
individuals, who have obtained their rights 
under State law, without payment of com- 
pensation. This theory is being so strongly 
Maintained by the Justice Department that 
it has become impossible to hold hearings 
on a bill which would at once put to rout 
this dangerous doctrine. 

The people in Government supporting this 
doctrine have become so powerful that it has 
been impossible to get a bill introduced in 
the Congress to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Presidential Advisory Commit- 
tee on Water Resources Policy. One of the 
important recommendations of this Com- 
mittee is “that the principles which recog- 
nize water rights as property rights be ac- 
cepted * * * and that determinations as to 
the d tion of water recognize such 
rights.“ This recommendation would mean 
continued State administration of water 
Tights. 

What can the citizens of this country, and 
especially the citizens in the Western States, 
do to combat the serious situation in which 
we find ourselves in regard to the protection 
of individual water rights and State control 
of water? 

As citizens, and holders of property rights, 
we must demand immediate action on some 
of the fundamental problems in the fleld of 
Water resources and the place to start is to 
get rid of the Federal supremacy theory for 
all time. Until this is settled all other as- 
pees of the Nation's water problems are in 
vain. 

One way to attack this problem is by the 
enactment of the Barrett bill, S. 863, or 
similar legislation, the principles of which 
the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
a number of other national organizations 
have long advocated. 

As presently written S. 863 applies only 
to the 17 Western States. Very probably the 
first legislation in this field will have to 
apply only to the Western States because of 
the public land areas and the fact that west- 
ern people have a much better understand- 
ing of water-right problems than those in 
the East. As the East comes to a better 
understanding of water rights, similar legis- 
latlon may be enacted with application to 
that area. 

Until this bill becomes law, or a bill of 
similar policy nationwide, no right to the use 
of water in the United States Is safe. 

Because of the powerful opposition to the 
principle of State control of water, it will be 
extremely difficult to get these principles 
recognized by the Congress. It will be ac- 
complished only by western people abso- 
lutely demanding its enactment. This means 
much education and organized effort in sup- 
port of this legislation by local, State, and 
National organizations, Between now and 
convening of the 86th Congress, I would sug- 
gest a very well organized effort on the part of 
all organizations having an iuterest in this 
legislation. 

However, there {s something we can do 
right now to protect States rights and help 
pave the way for passage of the Western Wa- 
ter Rights Settlement Act, S. 803. That Is to 
insist on enactment of H. R. 3, the States 
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rights bill which was passed by the House a 
iew days ago and is now before the Senate. 

‘This bill was prepared to protect the States 
against Federal court decisions which have 
invalidated State laws in various flelds under 
the so-called preemption doctrine. Passage 
of this bill would underscore the rule, long 
ignored by the Justice Department and the 
Federal courts, that no Federal law takes pri- 
ority over State law unless Congress decides 
that it should do so. Many people consider 
this to be the most important single piece of 
legislation that has been considered since 
the 82d Congress. Its enactment is being 
vigorously opposed by the Justice Depart- 
ment. The AFL-CIO has made their first 
order of business to kill this bill. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, earlier in this 
discussion, I indicated that the implemen- 
tation of the Federal supremacy theory in 
Water was all a part of the pattern to destroy 
individual rights and State control, and sub- 
stitute in Heu thereof, an all-powerful cen- 
tralized government. 

_ Why do the advocates of Federal supremacy 
$0 strongly support this theory? I am going 
to leave it up to you to answer that question. 

I close this discussion where I started by 
asking the question—Whose water? 


The Old Bank Building in Vincennes, Ind. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the Francis 
Vigo Chapter, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution; have done great work in 
preserving historic landmarks in Vin- 
cennes, Ind. 

Their latest project has been to pre- 
serve the old bank building, constructed 
about 1835. I wish to insert an article, 
written by Mrs. Glen E. Wheeler, chair- 
man of the committee for the preserva- 
tion of the old bank building, which tells 
about the building. 

The article follows: 

THE OLD BANK BUILDING In VINCENNES, IND. 


The old State Bank of Indiana building in 
Vincennes, Ind., bullt about 1835, has been 
sayed from the wreckers, by Francis Vigo 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

This is not the first time this chapter 
has saved a valuable historic spot for old 
Vincennes. In 1009, this chapter, then only 
1 year old, asked for custody of the home of 
William Henry Harrison, governor of In- 
diana Territory and ninth President of the 
United States. This property had then been 
purchased by the Vincennes Water Co. The 
water company had no use for the man- 
sion, and it was already in a deplorable con- 
dition when they acquired it. The chapter 
was given custody, opened it to the public in 
1910; in 1917 it was able to get a restricted 
deed, then in 1935 an unrestricted deed. 
This property has been restored and is now 
one of the most attractive mansions open to 
the public anywhere. 

The State legislature chartered the State 
Bank of Indiana in 1834, one branch being 
located in Vincennes. This building, having 
been for sale for some time, as well as 
surrounding properties, aroused the interest 
of the DAR chapter, and with great et- 
fort, they have purchased the bullding, not 
with restoration in view at present, but to 
preserve it for future generations. 
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Few residents know this large brick build- 
ing with its sandstone columned portico and 
brick-walled bell dome, topped with a glass 
cupola, supported by 6 fluted stone col- 
umns reaching up some 30 feet from the 
first floor, and double door, hand riveted steel 
vault, ever existed in Vincennes, or that it 
still exists, although slightly the worse for 
the ravages of time, and particularly from 
the whims and hammers of former owners. 

The old State Bank Building has been hid- 
den for many years, screened from view by 
2 small business rooms at 112 and 114 
North Second Street, opposite the Judge Ellis 
mansion, now the Harmony Club. The back 
of the building and the glassed cupola can 
be seen from First Street. In its original 
state, 4 large stone columns fronted the 
building, with iron grillwork enhancing the 
stately entrance. This has all been removed. 
but at least 3 pieces of the stone columns 
are visible in various parts of the city, and 
no doubt more will turn up when the search 
is begun. Even some parts are disguised 
within these business rooms, The large dou- 
ble front doors were almost 12 feet high and, 
although the portico has been removed, the 
front is otherwise almost intact. 

At the rear of the building is a large room 
which was called the trappers" and traders’ 
room, and the stone threshold at the outside 
entrance to this room is deeply worn. 

The cornice is constructed of handmade 
bricks of various sizes and shapes, some 
14 by 4 by 2½ inches—a most unusual size, 
Each brick comprising the cornice had on its 
upper surface a series of grooves of various 
shapes and sizes which form a key for hold- 
Ing the brick in place when the mortar be- 
came seasoned. The ends of the brick were 
some rounded and others beveled, shaped to 
form the ornamental cornice of the building. 
The long 14-inch bricks were used for pro- 
truding ornamentation below the cornice 
proper. The completed masonry was given a 
stone appearance by a coat of plaster. A 

There are many traditions—one that n 
huge pouch of gold was kept in the vault 
to show customers doubting the solidity of 
the bank or integrity of the officials; another 
that the roof was originally made of lead, but 
removed in 1861 and used to make bullets for 
the Union Army; and another, the acoustics 
were such that the president, sitting at nis 
desk in the rear, could hear every word 
spoken in the room. 

The charter of the State Bank of Indiana 
expired and the building became the Vin- 
cennes branch of the newly chartered Bank 
of the State of Indiana in 1858. In 1863 the 
national law which taxed State and private 
banks 10 percent became operative, and the 
Bank of the State closed its affairs and the 
Vincennes National Bank was organized, con- 
tinuing active until 1877. In 1877 the old 
bank bullding passed into private ownership. 
From 1886 to 1889 it was leased to the United 
States of America, to be occupied by the post 
office at Vincennes, Ind., the lease being 
signed by William F. Vilas, Postmaster Gen- 
eral. This lease was never canceled of record. 

The committee for the preservation of the 
old bank building is obligated to Francis Vigo 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, and may not in any way use funds oF 
jeopardize their property—the William Henry 
Harrison mansion, Grouseland. As the 
money had to be borrowed to pay for the 
bank building property, a drive for funds 1 
planned for the near future, A beautiful 
American flag which has flown over our Na- 
tional Capitol, the gift of Congressman WI 
Liam G. Bray, will be flown at the bank, and 
several open houses are planned for the 
public. 

While restoration is not at present in the 
picture, it is to be hoped it will not be to? 
long before this can be undertaken, Mean“ 
time, it will be preserved by Francis Vis? 
Chapter, Daughters of the American Rev0* 
lution, 
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Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mfr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include various letters of commendation 


Written to BILE HILL by his colleagues: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 25, 1958. 
The Honorable and Mrs. Wittiam S, Hut, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran BILL AnD RacHEL: On the occasion of 
the richly, deserved tribute being pald you 
by your Coloradans, may I, for myself and 
Blanche, extend warmest grectings. 

It is not without sadness that we think 


We joint, now, with your many friends in 
Congratulations om the solid contributions 
You have made to our national life. And 
may you be blessed with many years of peace 
and contentment together in beautiful 
Colorado. - 


Sincerely, 
CHAS. 
CHARLES A. HALLECK. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Washington, D.C, August 25, 1958. 
~ The Honorable WLAN S. Ht, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran B: I could not go to my home in 
Nilnois, now Congress has adjourned, with- 
a writing you this note as you retiré from 

n 


I regret that your serrice in Congress ls 
g, for you have made an outstanding 
‘Ord, not only for your district and the 
qoontey, but as a good Republican fightin: 
Or the-principles in which we believe. You 
are golng to be missed around this place by 
Ose of us who happen to come back (as- 
uming the voters agree we should come 
back), I hope you will return now and then 
to renew acquaintances and say hello to us. 
I have appreciated your friendship and 
th Privilege. of knowing you, and, after all, 
Ose are the things that really count. 
a want to wish for you all the good things 
life. Wherever you Mny go, or whatever 
You may be doing in the years ahead, I trust 
zon will find both peace and contentment 
Nd enjoy life to the futlost. 
With warm regards, 
Sincerely, 
L. C. ARENDS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Eo Washington, D.C. August 19, 1958. 
n. Wittram S. HLL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
a Dear Nn: As the 85th Congress draws to 
Mien „e are not unmindful that adjourn- 
har t will mean the severing of many frater- 
an that have bound us to good and true 
tee who, like yourself, have decided to 
& more relaxed routine 1n retirement. 
Looking back over the past 12 years, I have 
hiked our fine relationship as one of the 
ent Points of that period. During the pres- 
hin on when we have enjoyed your lead- 
haq p on our side of the committee, I have 
tem Breat pride in the forceful but even- 
Our manner in which you have stated 
udn, on and insisted on its consid- 
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As you and your good wife return to your 
home balllwick to move once more amidst 
the people and scenes you love we want you 
to Know that with you goes our affectionate 
regard as well as our warmest good wishes 
tor your continued health and happiness, in 
whieh Mrs. Dague joins. 

Sincerely, 
Paul B. DAGUE. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
CHAIRMAN, DISTRICT COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1958. 
The Honorable WuLum S. HILL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear BILL: I want to take this opportunity 
to tell you how much I have enjoyed serving 
with you as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatlves during the past 20 years. 

I regret to learn that you are retiring at 
the end of this session; however, I hope that 
you and Mrs. Hill will enjoy some of the 
things you have been denied during the 
time you have been a Member of Congress. 

Trusting that you will take time to visit 
South Carolina when you and Mrs. Hill de- 
cide to do some traveling and with kindest 
regards, Iam, 

Your friend, 
Joun L. MCMILLAN, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, May 23, 1958. 

DEAR Bru: It was a surprise to me when 
I heard that vou would not want to come 
back in the next Congress as our ranking 
member or chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture. I want you to know that I and 
the whole committee will miss your jovial 
and pleasing personality, your sound coun- 
sel, and tireless efforts on behalf of Ameri- 
can agriculture. 

It ls a real joy and pleasure to have been 
privileged for many years to work with you. 
You have been a devoted advocate of legis- 
lation on behalf of the farmers of the 
country, 

I wish for you and yours everything good 
in the years that He ahead. 

Sincerely, your friend, 
Took. 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


Summary of National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q: 


Ho. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the act is less than a week old, 
my office already is receiving a number 
of inquiries on the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958. 

Following is a summary of that act, as 
prepared by the United States Office of 
Education: 

SUMMARY OF NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION 
Act or 1958 
GENERAL PROVISIONS (TITLE I) 

Policies and definitions: This title sets 
forth congressional findings and policy dec- 
larations; prohibits Federal control over the 
curriculum, program of instruction, admin- 
istration, or personnel of any educational 
institution or schoo! system; and defines sey- 
eral terms as used throughout the act (and 
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in this summary), the most important of 
which are: 

State means the 48 States, Alaska, Hawail, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, the 
Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin Islands, 

Institution of higher education means an 
educational institution which is located in 
a State and which (1) admits as regular 
students only graduates from 
schools or the equivalent; (2) is legally au- 
thorized to provide a program of education 
beyond secondary education; (3) awards a 
bachelor’s degree or provides at least a 2- 
year program acceptable for full credit 
toward a bachelor’s degree; (4) is a public 
or other nonprofit institution; and (5) is 
accredited, or has its credits fully accepted, 
on transfer, by not less than three accredited 
institutions. 

State education agency means the State 
board of education or other State officer or - 
agency primarily responsible for public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools. 

LOANS TO STUDENTS IN INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER 
EDUCATION (TITLE II) 


Purpose: To provide Federal assistance in 
the establishment at institutions of higher 
education, of student loan funds for making 
low-interest loans to students to pursue their 
education at such institutions. Generally, 
the Federal Government will contribute 90 
percent of the capital of these funds and the 
institutions 10 percent. 

Appropriations authorized: $47,500,000 for 

e fiscal year ending June 30, 1959; $75 mil- 
on for fiscal year 1960; $82,500,000 for fiscal 
1961;, $90 million for fiscal 1962; and for the 
next 4 fiscal years the sums necessary to en- 
able students who have received a loan for 
any school year ending before July 1, 1962, to 
continue or complete their education. 

Allotments to States: Sums appropriated 
for the first 4 fiscal years would be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the relative 
number of persons enrolled full time in in- 
stitutions of higher education in each State. 
Sums appropriated for the next 3 years would 
be allotted as the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion finds necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses for which these appropriations are 
made. If the total Federal contributions re- 
quested by institutions in any State Is less 
than the State's allotment for any year, the 
unused portion of the allotment may be re- 
allotted among the other States on the basis 
of the original allotment formula. 

Applications: Applications by institutions 
for Federal capital contributions are filed 
with the Commissioner of Education on or 
before dates set by him. If approvuble appli- 
cations from institutions of higher education 
in any State exceed that State allotment for 
any year, the State's allotment is distributed 
among these Institutions on the basis of the 
amounts of Federal contributions requested 
by each. No institution may receive more 
than $250,000 in Federal contributions in 
any 1 fiscal year. 

Agreements with institutions: An agree- 
ment for the establishment of a student loan 
fund to which the Federal Gorernment will 
contribute must (1) provide for deposit in 
the fund of a contribution by the institution 
of not less than one-ninth of the Federal con- 
tribution, and for deposit of all principal and 
interest collected on student loans; (2) pro- 
vide that the loan fund may be used only 
for loans to students and for paying litiga- 
tion expenses in connection with collections; 
(3) provide that in the selection of students 
for loans, special consideration shall be given 
to (a) students with a superior academic 
background who express a desire to teach in 
elementary or secondary schools, (b) stu- 
dents whose academic background indicates 
a superior capacity or preparation in science, 
mathematics, eering, or a modern for- 
eign language; (4) provide for making loans 
from the fund reasonably available (to the 
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extent of moneys in the fund) to all eligible 
students in the institution who need loans, 

Terms of student loans: The following are 
the principal terms of any loan from a stu- 
dent loan fund established under the act: 

Students eligible: To be eligible for a loan, 
a student must (a) be in need of the amount 
of the loan to pursue a course of study at 
the institution; (b) be capable of maintain- 
ing good standing in such course; and (o) 
haye been accepted for enrollment as a full- 
time student, or, if already attending an in- 
stitution, be in good standing and in full- 
time attendance as an undergraduate or 
graduate student. 

Amount: No student may be loaned over 
$1,000 in any year or over $5,000 in the aggre- 

ate. 

8 Interest: 3 percent per year on the unpaid 
balance beginning with the date on which 
repayment of the loan is to begin. 

Repayment: Begins 1 year after a borrower 
ceases to pursue a full-time course of study 
at an institution of higher education, and 
ends 11 years thereafter, unless the repay- 
ment period is extended for good cause 
shown. The borrower may, however, acceler- 
ate his repayments. n 

Walver of interest and postponement of 
payment: This will be done while the bor- 
rower is attending an institution of higher 
education and during any period, not to ex- 
ceed 3 years, during which the borrower is a 
member of the Armed Forces. 

Cancellation for service as teacher: Up to 
one-half of any loan (plus interest) is can- 
celed for service as a full-time teacher in a 
public elementary or. secondary school in a 
State, at the rate of 10 percent of the amount 
of the loan, plus interest, for each complete 
academic year of such service. 

Cancellation upon death or permanent dis- 
ability: Upon death or permanent and total 
disability, the loan is canceled. 

Nature of student contract: The loan must 
be evidenced by note or other writing. but no 
security or endorsement may be required 
unless the borrower is a minor not legally 
able to create a binding obligation, in which 
case either security or endorsement may be 
required. 


Liquidation of loan funds: Between June 
30 and Setpember 30, 1966 (or earlier as 
respects amounts in any student-loan fund 
not required in the foreseeable future) the 
balance in the fund (or portion not required, 
as the case may be), is distributed between 
the Federal Government and the institution 
on the basis of their relative contributions 
to the capital of the fund. However, addi- 
tional payments are made to institutions to 
cover losses in principal or interest result- 
ing from cancellation for service as a full- 
time teacher in a public elementary or 
Secondary school. 

Federal loans to institutions: The act au- 
thorizes an appropriation of $25 million for 
Federal loans to institutions with whom 
agreements have been made for the estab- 
lishment of student loan funds, to help them 
finance their share of the capital contribu- 
tions to thelr funds. These loans are made 
only to institutions unable to secure funds 
from other sources upon reasonable terms, 
must be paid in not over 15 years, and bear 
interest at a rate adequate to cover the cost 
of the funds to the United States Treasury, 
the costs of the Commissioner of Education 
in administering this part of the program, 
and probable losses, 

FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE von STRENGTHENING 
SCIENCE, MATHEMATICS, AND MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE INSTRUCTION (TITLE III) 

Types of programs: This title authorizes 
three related programs: 

A. A program of grants to State educa- 
tional agencies for projects of local educa- 
tional agencies for the acquisition of labora- 
tory or other special equipment for science, 
mathematics, or modern foreign language 
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teaching in public elementary or secondary 
schools or junior colleges, and for minor re- 
modeling of laboratory or other space to be 
used for such equipment; 

B. A program of loans to nonprofit, private 
elementary, and secondary schools for the 
same types of projects; and 

C. A program of grants to State educa- 
tlonal agencies for expansion or improve- 
ment of supervisory or related services in 
public elementary and secondary schools and 
junior colleges in science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction, and for 
administration of the program set forth in 
A, above. 

Appropriations authorized: $70 million for 
each of the 4 fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961, 
1962 is authorized to be appropriated for 
programs A and B. Twelve percent of the 
amounts appropriated for any such year are 


reserved for loans under program B and the 


remainder is available for program A. 

Five million dollars annually for each of 
these 4 years is authorized to be appropriated 
for program C grants. 

Program A—Grants to States for science, 
mathematics, and modern foreign language 
instruction equipment 
Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the aggre- 

gate amount appropriated for programs A 
and B for any year is allotted among Alaska, 
Hawnil, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, 
and the Virgin Islands according to their re- 
spective needs. The remainder (exclusive of 
the 12 percent reserved for loans under pro- 
gram B) is allotted to the 48 States and the 
District of Columbia on the basis of a statu- 
tory formula which takes into account 
school-age populations (5 to 17, inclusive) 
of these States and their Incomes per school- 
age child; these allotments remain available 
for payment for projects until the end of 
the fiscal year following the year for which 
the allotment is made. 


Matching: States or local school systems 


must match Federal funds on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. 

State plans: Any State desiring to receive 
payments under this program must submit 
to the Commissioner of Education, through 
its State educational agency, a State plan 
which, (1) sets forth a program under which 
Federal funds will be expended solely for 
projects approved by the State agency for 
acquisition of laboratory or other ‘special 
equipment (including audiovisual materials 
and equipment and printed materials, but 
excluding textbooks) suitabie for use in pro- 
viding education in science, mathematics, 
and modern foreign languages in public ele- 
mentary or secondary schools or junior col- 
leges, and for minor remodeling of laboratory 
or other space used for such equipment; 
(2) sets forth principles for determining the 
priority of such projects In the State; (3) 
provides an opportunity for a hearing before 
the State agency to any applicant for a proj- 
ect; (4) provides for State standards for 
laboratory or other special equipment ac- 
quired with these Federal funds; (5) sets 
forth a program under which funds paid to 
the State under program C will be expended 
solely for the permitted purposes (see be- 
low); and (6) provides for necessary fiscal 
procedures and reports, 


Program B—Loans to nonprofit, private 
schools 


Allotment: The 12 percent of each year's 
appropriation for programs A and B, which 
is reserved for program B, will be allotted 
among the States on the basis of the number 
of persons enrolled in private, nonprofit ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the States, 

Loan conditions: Loans are mnde by the 
Commissioner to private, nonprofit elemen- 
tary or secondary schools for the same pur- 
poses for which grants to States under pro- 
gram A can be used. The schools must make 
applications containing information deemed 
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necessary by the Commissioner, the loan 
agreements will be subject to conditions nec- 
essary to protect the financial interest of the 
United States, and the loans will bear in- 
terest at a rate equal to one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent plus a percentage equal to the current 
average yield on all outstanding marketable 
obligations of the United States as of the 
last day of the preceding month, and be 
repayable in not more than 10 years. 
Program C—Grants to States for State 
supervisory services £ 

Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the amount 
appropriated for this program for any year 
is allotted among Alaska, Hawalli, Puerto 
Rico, the Canal Zone, Guam, and the Virgin 
Islands, according to their respective needs, 
The remainder is allotted to the 48 States 
and the District of Columbia on the basis 
of their school-age populations, but the al- 
lotment to any such State cannot be less 
than $20,000. 

Matching: The State must match these 
Federal grants on a dollar-for-dollar basis 
for each fiscal year after the first fiscal 
year. 

Use of Federal funds: These grants are 
available solely for (a) expansion or im- 
provement of supervisory or related services 
in public elementary or secondary schools in 
the fields of sclence, mathematics, engineer- 
ing, and foreign language, and (b) the ad- 
ministration of the State plan for this pro- 
gram and program A. 

State plan: In order to qualify for these 
grants, the State must have submitted a 
State plan meeting the requirements for pro- 
gram A above. 2 

NATIONAL-DEFENSE FELLOWSHIPS (TITLE IV 


Purpose: To increase the numbers of stu- 
dents in graduate programs, particularly 
students Interested in teaching in Institu- 


‘tions of higher education. 


Number of fellowships authorized: 1,000 
fellowships may be awarded during the fiscal 
year 1959 and 1,500 during each of the 3. 
succeeding years. 

Terms of fellowships: Individuals receiv- 
ing fellowships must be accepted for study 
in graduate programs of institutions of 
higher education, which p are ap- 
proved by the Commissioner of Education 
To have a graduate program approved, the 
institution must apply to the Commissioner 
and he must find that the program is a new 
program or an existing program which has 
deen expanded; that the program or the ex- 
pansion will increase the facilities available 
for graduate training of college or university 
teachers and will promote a wider geographi- 
cal distribution of such facilities, and that in 
accepting persons for graduate study in these 
programs preference will be given to persons 
interested in teaching in Institutions of 
higher education. 

Fellowship stipends: Each holder of a fel- 
lowship will receive $2,000 for the first year 
of graduate study, $2,200 for the second year. 
and $2,400 for the third year, plus $400 each 
year for euch dependent. 

Duration of fellowships: Fellowships are 
for periods of study, not in excess of 3 nen- 
demic years, during which the holder main- 
tains satisfactory proficiency in and devotes 
full time to study or research in the field 
in which the fellowship was awarded, in an 
iristitution of higher education, and does 
not engage in gainful employment (other 
than part-time employment by the institu- 
tion in teaching, research, or similar activi” 
ties, approved by the Commissioner of Edu“ 
cation). 


Cost-of-education payments to Institue | 


tions: The institution of higher education 
which a fellowship holder attends will be 
paid that portion of tho cost of the new 
graduate program, or of the expansion 

the existing program, in which the fellow 
is pursuing his course of study, which Is rea" 


i 
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Sonably attributable to him, but not more 

than $2,500 per year per fellow. 

CUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING; IDENTI- 
FICATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF ABLE STU- 
DENTS (TITLE V) 


Types of programs: This title authorizes 
two related programs: 

_A. Grants to State educational agencies to 
Assist them to establish and maintain pro- 
grams of testing, and of guidance and coun- 
seling, in secondary schools; 

B. Federal contracts with Institutions of 
higher education to provide institutes which 
will provide training to improve the qualifi- 
cations of counseling and guidance personnel 
in secondary schools. 

Program A—Grants to States 


Appropriations authorized: $15 million for 
1959 and for each of the next 3 fiscal 
Years. 

Allotment: Up to 2 percent of the amount 
approprlated for any year is allotted to 
Alaska, Hawall, Puerto Rico, the Canal Zone, 
Guam, and the Virgin Islands according to 
their respective needs. The remainder is 
allotted to the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia on the basis of their school-age 
Populations, with a $20,000 minimum. 

Matching: The States must match these 

eral funds on a dollar-for-dollar basis for 
each fiscal year after the first fiscal year. 

State plans: To participate in this program 
a State, through its State educational agency, 
must submit to the Commissioner of Educa- 

ma State plan which (1) sets forth a 

of testing secondary school students 

to identify those with outstanding aptitudes 
and ability, and shows the means of testing 
t will use, (2) sets forth a program of guid- 
and counseling in its public secondary 
Schools to advise students of courses of study 
best suited for them and to encourage out- 
ing students to complete high school, 

the courses needed for admission to in- 
Stitutions of higher education, and enter 
institutions, and (3) provides for nec- 

fiscal procedures and reports. 

Testing in private schools: If a participat- 

ing State is not authorized by its law to pay 
‘Or the testing of students in private or other 
dary schools in the State, the Commis- 
tioner of Education will arrange for the test- 
te Of these students in a manner compara e 
the testing done by the State, and pay the 
Federal share of the costs out of the State's 
Allotment, 
Program B—Gutdance and counseling 
institutes 


Appropriations authorized: $6,250,000 for 
— year 1959, and 67.250.000 for each of the 
3 fiscal years. 
ncontracts with institutions: The Commis- 
er of Education will contract with insti- 
tutions of higher education for short-term or 
‘ular Session institutes to provide training 
improve the qualifications of persons en- 
— in counseling and guidance of stu- 
Paring secondary school, or of teachers pre- 


sty, Ponds to trainees: Trainees at these in- 
tage who nre engaged or preparing to en- 

in public secondary school guidance and 
Counseling will receive stipends of $75 a week 
their training, plus $16 a week for 
Of their dependents. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
(TITLE vr) 
des of programs: This title authorloz 
Telated programs: 

Musher dera contracts with institutions of 
Costa education for paying one-half of the 
tor rss establishing and opernting centers 
related nine modern foreign langunges (and 
8 necessary to a full under- 
Which of the countries involved) as to 

the Commissioner of Education finds 
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that there is a national need for persons pro- 
ficient in such languages, or that adequate 
instruction in the languages is not readily 
available in this country; 

B. Federal contracts with institutions of 
higher education for short-term or regular 
institutes for advanced training for persons 
engaged in, or preparing for, teaching (or 
supervising or training teachers) of modern 
foreign languages in elementary or secondary 
schools. 


Appropriations authorized: $8 million an- 
nually for fiscal 1959, and each of the next 3 
years, for program A (and for Office of Edu- 
cation research and studies in support of this 
Program); and $7,250,000 for each of these 
years for program B. 

Stipends for trainees: Trainees attending 
program A centers may be paid stipends in 
amounts determined by the Commissioner 
but only upon assurance that the recipients 
will be avallable for teaching a modern for- 
eign language in an institution of higher 
education or for other service of a public 
nature. Stipends at the rate of $75 a week, 
plus $15 for each dependent, will be paid 
trainees at program B institutes who are or 
will be engaged in teaching (or supervising 
or training teachers of) modern foreign lan- 
guages at public elementary or secondary 
schools. 


RESEARCH AND EXPERIMENTATION IN MORE EF- 
FECTIVE USE OF TELEVISION, RADIO, MOTION 
PICTURES AND RELATED MEDIUMS FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES (TITLE VII) 


Research and experimentation: This title 
authorizes the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to public or nonprofit agencies, 
organizations, and individuals, and contracts 
with public or private agencies, organiza- 
tions, and individuals, for projects of re- 
search and experimentation on this subject. 
All such grants or contracts must be ap- 
proved by the Advisory Committee on New 
Educational Media which this title sets up 
to perform this function and otherwise ad- 
vise the Commissioner in his administration 
of the title. 

Dissemination of information on new edu- 
cational mediums: To disseminate such in- 
formation to State and local education agen- 
cies and Institutions of higher education, the 
title also authorizes the Commissioner of 
Education, directly or through grants or con- 
tracts, to study the need for increased use of 
these mediums, prepare and publish ma- 
terials useful in encouraging and making 
better use of such mediums for educational 
purposes and provide technical assistance to 
State and local educational agencies and in- 
stitutions of higher education in the use of 
such mediums. 

Appropriations authorized: $3 million for 
fiscal year 1959, and $5 million for each of 
the next 3 years. 

AREA VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM (TITLE 
vin) 


General: This title amends the Vocational 
Education Act of 1046 to add a new title 
(title III) authorizing grants to States to as- 
sist them in training individuals for employ- 
ment as highly skilled technicians tn occu- 
pations requiring scientific knowledge in 
licids necessary for the national defense. 

Appropriations authorized: $15 million for 
fiscal 1959 and for each of the next 3 fiscal 
years. 

Allotment: Annual eppropriations are al- 
lotted to the States (defined to mean the 48 
States, Alaska, Hawall, the Virgin Islands, 
Puerto Rico, the District of Columbia, and 
Guam) on the basis of the aggregate 
amounts apportioned to the States under the 
other Federal-State vocational education 
programs. Amounts of their allotments un- 
used by any States will be reallotted (on the 
same basis) to the other States. 

Matching: States must match Federal 
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funds dollar for dollar. States may not use 
funds under this title to reduce the State or 
local funds being spent for other Federal- 
State vocational education programs, but 
such State or local funds in excess of 
amounts necessary for matching Federal 
grants under such other programs may be 
used to match funds under this title. 

Use of Federal funds: Generally, Federal 
grants under this title may be used for the 
same types of services, supplies, and expenses 
for which other Federal grants for vocational 
education may be used, but the types of train- 
ing which may be financed are limited by the 
definition of “area vocational education pro- 
gram” in the title and by the provision (al- 
ready referred to) that other Federal funds 
must be used exclusively for the training of 
individuals designed to fit them for useful 
employment as highly skilled technicians in 
recognized occupations requiring scientific 
knowledge, as determined by the State board 
of vocational education for the State, in 
fields necessary for the national defense. 

State plans: States wishing to participate 
in the new title must amend thelr vocational 
education plans (under other vocational edu- 
cation grant programs) to include a new part 
which (1) designates the State board as the 
sole administering agency, (2) provides mini- 
mum qualifications for teachers, teacher- 
trainers, supervisors, directors and others 
haying responsibilities under the new part, 
(3) shows the plans, policies, and methods 
to be followed, and (4) provides necessary 
fiscal procedures and reports. 

SCIENCE INFORMATION SERVICE (TITLE IX) 


Science information service: This unit is 
established in the National Science Founda- 
tion. 


more effective dissemination of scientific in- 
formation, and to undertake programs to de- 
velop new or improved methods for making 
scientific information available. 

Science information council: This council, 
also in the National Science Foundation, 
will advise the head of the science informa- 
tion service. 

TMPROVEMENT OF STATISTICAL SERVICES OF STATE 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES (TITLE X, SEC. 1009) 


Purpose: This title authorizes Federal 
grants to States to assist their State educa- 
tional agencies to improve and strengthen 
their statistical services. 

Federal grants authorized: Up to $50,000 
annually for each State for fiscal 1959, and 
for each of the next 3 years. 

Matching: States must match Federal 
funds dollar-for-dollar, 

Use of Federal funds: May be used for the 
expenses of new programs, or of additions to 
or e of existing programs, of State 
educational agencics for statistical services, 
including (1) improving the collection, an- 
alysis, and reporting of statistical data sup- 
plied by local educational units, (2) the de- 
velopment of accounting and reporting 
manuals to serve as guides for local educa- 
tional units, (3) the conduct of conferences 
and training for personnel of local educa- 
tional units and of periodic reviews and 
evaluation of the program for records and 
reports, (4) improving methods for obtain- 
Ing. from other State agencies within the 
State, educational data not collected by the 
State educational agency, or (5) expediting 
the and reporting of statistical 
data through installation and operation of 
mechanical equipment. 

State plans: To participate, a State must 
submit to the Commissioner of Education a 
State plan which sets forth the to 
be carried out and the methods to be fol- 
lowed and provides for necessary fiscal pro- 
cedures and reports. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT—MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


Pursuant to a special order agreed to 
on August 23, 1958, the Clerk of the 
House, subsequent to the sine die ad- 
journment of the Congress, received a 
message from the Senate informing the 
House that the Senate had passed the 
following bill of the House: 

H.R.13191. An act to require the Com- 
missioner of Education to encourage, foster, 
and assist in the establishment of clubs for 
boys’ and girls especially interested in 
science. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
ENROLLED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
on August 25, 1958, that committee had 
examined and found truly enrolled bills 
and joint resolutions of the House of 
the following titles: 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley's 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28. 1929, — 
including therein the name of Roger F. 
Ames; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Holloman and Mrs. W. G. Holloman; 

H. R. 9020. An act to ‘Amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 

H.R.11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other 

H. R. 12212. An act for the rellef of cer- 
— employees of the Department of the 

avy; 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an administra- 
tive site for Yosemite National Park, Calif., 
on lands adjacent to the park, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the estabiishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially interested in science; 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety: 

H. R. 13066. An act to amend title 32 of 
the United States Code to permit the ap- 
pointment of the Adjutant General of 
Puerto Rico as provided by the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 13840. An act to encourage expan- 
sion of teaching in the education of men- 
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tally retarded children through grants to in- 
stitutions of higher learning and to State 
educational agencies; 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to invite 
the countries of the free world to participate 
in the California International Trade Fair 
and Industrial Exposition to be held in Los 
Angeles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission Into the United States of cer- 
tain allens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Establishing that the first 
session of the 86th Congress convene at noon 
on Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Pursuant to the authority granted the 
Speaker by Senate Concurrent Resolution 
122, 85th Congress, he did on August 
25, 1958, sign enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions of the House as follows: 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley's 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engebretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar;. 

H. R. 4059, An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs, Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery of 
the cause and means of transmission of yel- 
low fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Roger P, 


Ames; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the rellef of W. G. 
Holloman and Mrs. W. G. Holloman; 

H. R. 9020. An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under sec- 
tion 621 of the National Service Life In- 
surance Act of 1940, and for other purposes; 

EL R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso; Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of 
equal value, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 11749. An act to extend the Rene- 
gotiation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain employees of the Department of the 
Navy: 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an adminis- 
trative site for Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., on lands adjacent to the park, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13191. An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and girls especially interested in science; 

H. R. 13192. An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1959, and for other purposes: 

H. R.13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act to prohibit the use in food 
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of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 

H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment of the Adjutant General of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 13840. An act to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally re- 
tarded children through grants to institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies; 

H. R. 13856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 646. Joint resolution designating 
the week of November 21-27, 1958, as Na- 
tional Farm-City Week; 

H. J. Res. 658. Joint resolution authorizing 
and requesting the President to invite the 
countries of the free world to participate in 
the California International Trade Fair and 
Industrial Exposition to be held in Los An- 
geles, Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 
tain aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704. Joint resolution establishing 
that the Ist session of the 86th Congress 
conyene at noon on Wednesday, January 7, 
1959. 


And enrolled bills of the Senate as 
follows: 


5.25, An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

8.165. An act for the relief of Arthur 
LeRoy Brown; 

S. 1439. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of the United States marshals; 

S. 1704. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1864. An act to authorize an increase in 
the membership of the Board of Appeals of 
the Patent Office; to provide Increased sal- 
aries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

8. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
lan officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States: 

B. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a bullding for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

S. 2006. An act to relive the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain respon- 
sibilities outside the Department of Defense: 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, and the Social Se- 
curity Act; ` j 

S. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor 
imposed as a condition for the holding of 
mining claims on Federal lands pending the 
issuance of patents therefor; 

8.2114. An act to amend the act of March 
3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449), as amended, to in- 
corporate in the Organic Act of the Nation 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac“ 
quire land for filed sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings and 
for other activities; 

8. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildings to the 
Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

8.2146. An act for the relief of William F. 
Peltier; è 

5.2409, An act for the relief of Dr. Bran“? 
Bonner; 
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8.2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
“and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks to 
Control the depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2836, An act for the relief of the town of 
Portsmouth, R. I.; $ 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo 
Cseri, Margarethe Hadjisky, Marla Miceli, and 

cesco Riso; 

S. 3142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
Purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

S. 3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wualite Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
Authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; 

S. 3321. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S. 3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed 
With funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on a site made available in the District of 
Columbia; 

8.3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
In the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system: 

8.3420. An act. to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ANce Act of 1954; 

S. 3503. An act for the relief of Marie 

te Konomos; 

8.3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 

Pacific Exposition to be held. at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

8.3683. An act to establish an effective 

am to alleviate conditions of substantial 

Persistent unemployment and underem- 

ent in certain economically depressed 


8.3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
or continuing the construction of the Rama 
in Nicaragua; 
8.3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
thers of America; 
8.3741, An act to facilitate administration 
Management by the Secretary of Agri- 
Culture of certain lands of the United States 
Within national forests; 
5.3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
Ni landa between the United States and the 
araſo Tribe, and for other purposes; 
S. 3918. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Shimoto; 
8.3942, An act for the relief of certain 
aliens; 
tuen Satt, An act to authorize the negotia- 
Of a compact between the State of Min- 
ta and the Province of Manitoba, Can- 
— for the development of a highway to 
8 vide access to the northwest angle in 
1 5 5 
2. 
By aldi. An act for the rellef of Mercede 


t 8.4029. An act to authorize the expendi- 


of funds through grants for support 
Sclentific research, and for other pur- 

Doses: 

u 4085, An act to amend the act of May 
+ 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the 
truction of the Jefferson National Ex- 

ko Peas Memorial at the site of old St. 

ae Mo., and for other purposes; 

on s. An act to approve a repayment 

tain act Negotinted with the Heart Moun- 

Ruth, Irrigation District, Wyoming, and to 
Š Orize its execution; 

tit 006. An act to amend section 4201 of 

the 2 United States Code, with respect to 

ot the nul rate of compensation of members 

è © Board of Parole; 

bangt ul. An act for the relief of Harold 
a cinan; and 

Teni 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 

due widow of Joseph Henry Leute, 
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BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, subsequent to 
the sine die adjournment of the Con- 
gress, reported that, on the following 
dates, that committee had presented to 
the President for his approval bills and 
joint resolutions of the House of the 
following titles: 

On August 23, 1958: 

H. R 7720. An act for the relief of Viole 
Belger; 

H. R. 8381. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to correct unintended 
benefits and hardships and to make technical 
amendments, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9147. An act to provide for the dis- 
posal of certain Federal property in the 
Boulder City area, to provide assistance in 
the establishment of a municipality incor- 
porated under the laws of Nevada, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 11009. An act to provide for the es- 
tablishment of Grand Portage National Mon- 
ument in the State of Minnesota, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12207. An act for the relief of Mr. 
and Mrs, Alto Ross and children and for 
E. B. Ard and his daughter, Mrs. Joan Ard 
Nichols; 

H. R. 12216. An act to designate the dam 
and reservoir to be constructed on the Cum- 
berland River near Carthage, Tennessee, as 
the “Cordell Hull Dam and Reservoir" and to 
establish the United States Study Commis- 
sion on the Neches, Trinity, Brazos, Colorado, 
Guadalupe-San Antonio, Nueces, and San 
Jacinto River Basins, and intervening areas; 

H. R. 12303. An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 12670. An act to provide for addi- 
tional payments to the Indians of the Crow 
Creek Sioux Reservation, S. Dak., whose lands 
have been acquired for the Fort Randall 
Dam and Reservoir project, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 12883. An act to provide for certain 
improvements relating to the Capitol Power 
Plant and its distribution systems; 

H. R. 13549. An act to increase benefits un- 
der the Federal old-age, survivors, and dis- 
ability insurance system, to improve the 
actuarial status of the trust funds of such 
system, and otherwise improve such system; 
to amend the public assistance and maternal 
and child health and welfare provisions of 
the Social Security Act and for other pur- 


poses; ` 

H, J. Res. 653. Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens; and 

II. J. Res. 659, Resolution for the relief, of 
certain aliens, 

On August 25, 1958: 

H. N. 109. An act to incorporate the Jewish 
War Veterans, U. S. A., National Memorial, 
Inc.: 

H. R. 409. An act to protect producers and 
consumers against misbranding and false 
advertising of the fiber content of textile 
fiber products, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 1061. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary of De- 
fense and the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle certain claims for dam- 
age to, or loss of, property or personal injury 
or death, not cognizable under any other law; 

H. R. 1494. An act for the relief of the 
Southwest Research institute; 

H. R. 1684, An act for the relief of William 
Franklin Rollins; 

H. R. 1695. An act for the relief of Harry N. 
Dutt; 

H. N. 3300. An act to validate overpayments 
of pay and allowances made to certain ofi- 
cers of the Army, Navy, Naval Reserve, and 
Air Force, while undergoing training at 
tivillan hospitals, and for other purposes: 
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H. R.3368. An act to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to authorize the 
district courts to allow additional peremptory 
challanges in civil cases to multiple plaintiffs 
as well as multiple defendants; 

H. R. 3571. An act for the relief of Boris F. 
Navratil; 

H. R. 4073. An act for the relief of Peter 
James O'Brien; 

H. R. 4642. An act to establish a Commis- 
sion and Advisory Committee on Interna- 
tional Rules of Judicial Procedure; 

H. R. 6282. An act for the relief of the for- 
mer shareholders and debenture noteholders 
of the Goshen Veneer Co., an Indiana cor- 
poration; 

H. R. 7710. An act to provide for the lump- 
sum payment of all accumulated and cur- 
rent accrued annual leave of deceased em- 
ployees; 

H. R. 7860. An act to amend section 1 of 
the act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 625), en- 
titled “To provide that payments be made 
to certain members of the Pine Ridge Sioux 
Tribe of Indians as reimbursement for dam-, 
ages suffered as the result of the establish- 
ment of the Pine Ridge aerial gunnery 
range; 

H. R. 8943, An act to amend titles 10, 14, 
and 32, United States Code, to codify recent 
military law, and to improve the code; 

H. R. 9258. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Minnie Perreira; 

H. R. 9262. An act for the relief of the es- 
tate of A. A. Alexander; 

H. R. 9370. An act to permit illustrations 
and films of United States and foreign obliga- 
tions and securities under certain circum- 
stances, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9817, An act relating to venue in tax 
refund sults by corporations. 

H. R. 9950. An act for the relief of D. A. 
Whitaker and others; ö 

H. R. 10473. An act for the relief of Hipo- 
lito C. DeBaca; 

H. R. 10495. An act to amend that part of 
the act of June 9, 1896 (29 Stat. 313), re- 
lating to the establishment of postal stations 
and branch post offices, so as to permit them 
to be established within 10 miles of the 
boundary of the adjoining city; i 

H. R. 11668. An act to amend section 39 of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act of October 
6, 1917, as amended; 

H. R, 11889. An act to permit articles im- 
ported from foreign countries for the purpose 
of exhibition at the Minnesota State Fair and 
Centennial Exposition to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., to be admitted without pay- 
ment of tariff, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12126. An act to provide further pro- 
tection against the introduction and dis- 
semination of livestock diseases, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12226. An act to amend the 
Corporation Act (63 Stat, 350), and for other 


purposes; 

II. R. 12808. An act to amend the Federal- 
Ald Highway Acts of 1956 and 1958 by ad- 
vancing the date for submission of the revised 
estimate of cost of completing the Interstate 
System and to extend the approval of such 
estimate for an additional year; 

H. R. 12858. An act taking appropriations 
for civil functions administered by the De- 
partment of the Army, certain agencies of 
the Department of the Interior, and the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 13247. An act to strengthen the na- 
tional defense and to encourage and assist in 
the expansion and improvement of educa- 
tional programs to meet critical national 
needs; and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

II. R. 13475. An act to authorize an ex- 
change of lands at the Rochester Fish-Cul- 
tural Station, Indiana; 
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H. R. 13580. An act to increase the public 
debt limit; 

H. R. 13678, An act to provide in the De- 

t of Health, Education, and Welfare 
for a loan service of captioned films for the 
deaf; 

H. R. 13861. An act to repeal certain provi- 
sions of law relating to messengers for the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House 
of Representatives; 

H. J. Res. 635, Resolution for the relief of 
certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 648. Resolution providing for a 
joint session of Congress for commemorating 
the 150th anniversary of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. : 

On August 26, 1958: 

H. R. 1803. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Boyd Dinehart and Richard Reams; 

H. R. 3193. An act for the relief of Toley’s 
Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Engelbretsen, and 
Harvey Homlar; 

H. R. 4059. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carmen Scoppettuolo; 

H. R. 7544. An act to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to recognize the high public 
service rendered by Maj. Walter Reed and 
those associated with him in the discovery 
of the cause and means of transmission of 
yellow fever,” approved February 28, 1929, by 
including therein the name of Roger P. Ames; 

H. R. 8759. An act for the relief of W. G. 
Hollomon and Mrs, W. G. Hollomon; 

H. R. 9020, An act to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act, 1921, as amended, and 
for other purposes; 
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H. R. 9700. An act to consolidate Into one 
act all of the laws administered by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 11382. An act to amend title 38 of 
the United States Code to authorize the con- 
version or exchange, under certain condi- 
tions, of term insurance issued under section 
621 of the National Service Life Insurance Act 
of 1940, and for other purposes; 

I. R. 11456. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain real property heretofore 
conveyed to the city of El Paso, Tex., by the 
United States, for other real property of equal 
value, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 11749. An act to extend the Renego- 
tlation Act of 1951 for 6 months, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 12212. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Navy; 

H. R. 12281. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to provide an admin- 
istrative site for Yosemite National Park, 
Calif., on lands adjacent to the park, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 13191, An act to require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to encourage, foster, and 
assist in the establishment of clubs for boys 
and giris especially trained in science; 

H. R. 13192; An act making appropriations 
for Mutual Security for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13254. An act to protect the public 
health by amending the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Ate to prohibit the use in food 
of additives which have not been adequately 
tested to establish their safety; 
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H. R. 13489. An act making appropriations 
for military construction for the Department 
of Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13666. An act to amend title 32 of the 
United States Code to permit the appoint- 
ment of the Adjutant General of Puerto Rico 
as provided by the laws of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico; 

H. R. 13840. An act to encourage expansion 
of teaching in the education of mentally 
retarded children through grants to Institu- 
tions of higher learning and to State educa- 
tional agencies; 

H. R. 13856. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
and offices, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1959, and for other purposes; 

H. J. Res. 546. Resolution designating the 
week of November 21-27, 1958, as National 
Farm-City Week; 

H. J, Res. 658. Resolution authorizing and 
requesting the President to invite the coun- 
tries of the free world to participate in the 
California International Trade Fair and In- 
dustrial Exposition, to be held in Los Angeles, 
Calif., from April 1 to 12, 1959; 

H. J. Res. 675. Resolution to facilitate the 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens, and for other purposes; and 

H. J. Res. 704, Resolution establishing that 
the firat session of the 86th Congress convene 
at noon on Wednesday, January 7, 1959. 
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National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness Pleased With Congress and the Ad- 
ministration for Teamwork on Its Be- 
half 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. LYNDON B. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Presi- 
ent, for American small-business cnter- 
Drise this has been a Congress of tre- 
™Mendous achievement. 

Both of our great parties have pledged 
fhemselve to aid the small-business man 
1 America. The 85th Congress saw the 

ent of those pledges to a degree 
— neg by any Congress in recent 


ry. 

In an era of bigness, in a time of ever- 
tising costs and high-interest rates, this 
Unsre acted to preserve our tradi- 

of free competitive enterprise—to 
štrengthen the small independent busi- 
desses that form the backbone of our 
ĉconomic system. 

We provided substantial tax relief for 
pose businesses. We established, for 
in time, a method of providing 
the ty capital for small business, through 
in Creation of an Investment Division 
Wede Small Business Administration. 
of Made the SBA a permanent agency 
the @ Government. We strengthened 
Qoy ahd of small business in bidding on 
ernment contracts. 
trom,” President, I have received a letter 
dent Mr. George J. Burger, vice presi- 
depe of the National Federation of In- 
letter cent Business, Included with the 
be Is the text of a message that will 
Ca pated in the August 27 issue of Roll 

Tho newspaper of Capitol Hill. 

e message begins: 
k you, Congress and administration, 
r teamwork. You have made a great 


Start ; 
in 2 
ent eee free American independ 


N Wolde message relates the pledges of 
barties in their platforms of 1956— 
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NOTICE 


The last issue of the daily Congressional Record for the second 
session of the Eighty-fifth Congress will be published not later than 
Friday, September 12, 1958. It is requested that copy and proofs of 
speeches withheld for revision, or extensions of remarks as authorized 


by either House, be submitted to the Government Printing Office or 

to the Congressional Record Clerk, Statuary Hall, Capitol, before that 

date. 
By order of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

CARL HAYDEN, Chairman. 


and what has been done to fulfill those 
pledges. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 


dent, that Mr. Burger's letter, and the 


message I have described, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and message were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF 
f INDEPENDENT BUSINESS, 
Washington, D. C., August 22, 1958. 
Hon. Lynpow B. JOHNSON, 
Scnate Majority Leader, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr Dran SENATOR Jomnson; I am enclos- 
ing berewith advance copy of reprint of an 
ad which will appear in Roll Call, tssue of 
Wednesday, August 27, 1958, copy of which 
reprint wlll be made available to all Mem- 
bers of Congress on August 26. This re- 
print will go forward to all Members of Con- 
gress, attached to a letter signed by our 
president, Mr. C. Wilson Harder. 

However, I wanted you to have advance 
copy of this reprint, which is attached to 
this letter. x 

Siucerely yours, 
GEORGE J. BUROFR, 
Vice President, 
THANK You, CONGRESS AND ADMINISTRATION, 

yor Your TraMwoOrk-—You Have MADE A 

Great START IN PRESERVING FREE AMERICAN 

INDErENDENT ENTERPRISE 

Never in National Federation of Independ- 
ent Businces history has any Congress recog- 
nized so fully, or acted in such a measure, 


as the 85th Congress on the problems of keep- 
ing small business healthy. 

In behalf of the nationwide voting mem- 
bership of this organization, we wish to 
thank you for a job started. To be sure, 
much remains to be accomplished. Yes, 
just as Rome was not bullt in a day, so do 
we realize the forces that have been destroy- 
ing independent business in America for 
— years Cannot be overcome in one ses- 

on. 

It is also gratifying to note this Congress 
has worked toward making good the pledges 
to small business contained in the platforms 
of both parties in 1952 and 1956. As part 
of this open letter to you, we are restating 
for the record what those promises were; 
what has been accomplished by you so far. 

The promise: “We will provide tax relief 
for emall business.“ 

What you did: You enacted $260 million 
in small-business tax relief in which was 
included sound increased depreciation al- 
lowances to help small business expand. You 
also helped preserve the American tradition 
of the family-owned business by permitting 
installment payment of estate taxes. You 
incrensed rainy-day reserve allowances to 
help small business better weather reverses 
in the economy. You made investment in 
small business more attractive by alfording 
greater protection against losses in such 
ventures. 

The promise: “We will strengthen and ex- 
pand Small Business Administration and its 
service to independents.” 

What you did: You made the Small Busi- 
ness Administration a permanent part of 
Government. The probes and inquiries by 
your Small Businss Committees have helped 
SBA almost double the value of Government 
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orders set aside for smali business. You 
have made it possible for SBA to step up 
management counseling services and increase 
loan aids by 30 percent. Created new pro- 
gram for long term loans and capital stock 
in small business. 

The promise; “We will reduce Government 
competition with small business.“ 

What you did: Through searching inqui- 
ries by your committees the Defense Depart- 
ment has closed down 62 industrial-commer- 
cial type operations. Among other things, 
this has resulted in the following: With- 
drawal of Navy from paint, manufacturing; 
$1 million in Army tire retreading business 
has been turned over to tire dealers; Air 
Force abandoned plans to set up baking and 
ice cream plants at new academy; GSA has 
turned over many services to independent 
business; PX system has been stopped from 
installment selling. 

The promise: “We will reduce Federal red- 
tape requirements on small business.” 

What you did: Again, through probes and 
investigations by your committees, the fol- 
lowing has resulted: A 50 percent reduction 
in freight forms required for deliveries on 
contracts to Government agencies; simpli- 
fication of forms small business must fill in 
to bid on these contracts; elimination of 1 
million pointless employment questionnaires 
which businessmen were required to fill In. 

The promise: “We will provide freer and 
fairer opportunities for small business 
through harder hitting antitrust enforce- 
ment.“ 

What you did: Again, through the process 
of searching congressional inquiry largely 
through your small-business committees, you 
created the climate conducive for a 20-per- 
cent Increase in antitrust cases by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and Justice Depart- 
ment. Included are such items as the fol- 
lowing: Severing the tight interlocking. be- 
tween General Motors and Du Pont. Criminal 
action against Safeway for destroying small 
competition, Breaking of a monopoly by 
Eastman to permit independent firms to 
process color films. Rules for fair advertising 
in the tire industry. Directive to Shell Ol 
to stop selling direct to consumers at low 
prices in competition with independent out- 
lets. In addition, thcre have been a record 
number of actions to break up monopoly- 
breeding mergers that reduce competitive 
opportunities, as for example: Action to break 
up merger between Crown-Zellerbach and 
St. Helens Co. in the paper industry; indus- 
trywide approach in ice cream to solve the 
monopoly tendency problem created by many 
mergers that have given National Dairy, 
Foremost, et al,, dominance in that industry; 
attempt to separate Procter & Gamble from 
Clorox; case against Automatic Canteens to 
force it to give up retail operations gained 
in merger with Rowe Co.; action that forced 
giant Transamerica to split off from Bank of 
America, and to split it off again. from its 
insurance and other nonbanking operations, 

The promise: “We will revise policies and 
practices in all departments and agencies, 
and we will help small business finance their 
work on Federal orders * * to help inde- 
pendonts sell more to government.” 

What you did: Again, through splendid, 
vigorous inquiry by your committees the fol- 
lowing has resulted: Elimination of some of 
the pitfalls in Goyernment contract require- 
ments. Revision of pricing requirements 
which had previously put a substantial 
amount of Government business beyond the 
reach of independents. Change of rules to 
permit small business to secure progress pay- 
ments on Government contracts eliminating 
the neceesity for small business to seek loans 
for this purpose. This was done by exempt- 
ing small business from rules which denied 
such peyments to their giant competitors, 

And, above all, you renewed the faith of 
small business in the American principle of 
the democratic processes. 
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As you know, the National Federation of 
Independent Business is not a pressure 
group. Rather, the Nation’s independent 
businessmen believe that the interests of 
small business are best advanced by furnish- 
ing you with a continuous, monthly survey 
of the opinions of the Nation's smal! busi- 
nessmen on their problems. This continu- 
ous survey work, we believe, is done for you 
on a fair, honest basis, through the mandate 
ballots which you receive. Actions the past 2 
years in Washington reaffirm our belief in 
this principle, And while we all know that a 
vast array of tasks Me ahead, we also think 
all who believe in independent, free enter- 
prise will long recognize that the 85th Con- 
gress, with the cooperation of the adminis- 
trative arm of government, started the ball 
rolling on the long road back to a safe and 
sane American economy. And for this, we 
thank you. 

National Federation of Independent Busi- 
ness, Washington, D. C.; Burlingame, Calif.; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Chicago, III.; New York, 


N. V. 
O. W. HARDER, President. 


Statement by Hon. William E. Jenner, 
of Indiana, in Connection With the 
Senate Vote on Raising the Debt Ceil- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. JENNER 


or INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JENNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unayimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me in connection with the Senate vote 
in raising the debt ceiling. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JENNER 

I am deeply concerned about maintaining 
the full faith and credit of the United States. 
Because I am so deeply concerned about the 
credit of the United States, I am unable to 
accept the bill to raise the permanent debt 
ceiling another $8 billion. 

The Secretary of the Treasury Is doing 
everything possible to meet our fiscal needs. 
He needs help, I submitted to the Finance 
Committee an amendment to give him all the 
borrowing authority he asked for, but on a 
temporary basis only. 

I am strongly opposed to any incrense by 
Congress in the permanent debt celling. 

Either the statutory debt limit is a bar- 
rier to unlimited spending, or it isn't. To- 
day we have a rubber debt ceiling, made to 
look as if it was a firm barrier, but actually 
Tesponding to every lightest pressure for mare 
funds. That is fooling our people. If Con- 
gress does not intend the debt ceiling to be 
a barrier to excéssive „spending, it should 
abolish the ceiling, and admit Government 
spending is unconfined. 


Nothing is sillier than to have what looks 


‘ke a guardrail when we know the guard- 


rail will not hold. 


Yes, I know that Congress has voted all 
the appropriations under which executive 
spending is carried on. I know Congress 
voted for the carryover appropriations which 
give the executive some $70 billion above the 
current budget. But the debt celling should 
be a barrier against congressional appropria- 
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tions as well as against extravagant Govern- 
ment agencies. 

If Congress passes one law to impose a 
limit on the public debt, and a dozen other 
laws to send the appropriations far above 
that Umit, Congress should meet the prob- 
lem by reconsidering its excessive appropria- 
tions. 

My proposal for a temporary increase 
would have given the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury the money he must have to carry him 
over the coming 6 or 8 months, and then it 
would have put the entire problem back 
where it belongs—in the lap of Congress. 

There are plenty of places where our 
budget can be cut. They must be found. 
They never will be found, if we have this 
rubber debt ceiling which stretches upward 
another 5 or 10 billions every time Congress 
appropriates more than we can afford, be- 
cause the executive branch wants to spend 
more. 

Congress has never seriously set Itself, 
since 1933, to the task given it under the 
Constitution—to control government spend- 
ing in the interest of the people of the Na- 
tion who work to earn the money. 

Arbi governments permit public om- 
cials to decide how much they want to spend, 
but free governments give to representatives 
of the people the decision on how much of 
their earnings is to be spent by the govern- 
ment. That right—to have the people's own 
representatives make the decisions on the 
government's use of our resources—is crucial 
for the preservation of our liberties. 

Congress has never seriously set itself to 
the task of controlling the executive agen- 
cles which have been doing as they liked 
for 25 years. 

Some one must speak out. The situation 
is already more serious than most people 
realize. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has esti- 
mated that the deficit for next year will be 
about $12 billion. 

But in the Senate Finance Committee 
hearings, the Senator from Nevada ques- 
tioned whether the Trensury's estimates of 
spending included enough allowance for all 
the promises currently being made for for- 
eign aid to one area and another. He 
warned that by the year's end the spending 
figure might be much higher than the pres- 
ent estimates. 

The Senator from Illinois questioned 
whether the Treasury's estimates of re- 
ceipt; had not been higher, in the preceding 
year, than actual collections. He asked 
whether collections for 1959 might not again 
be lower than the Treasury estimates. The 
Secretary agreed that Treasury estimates had 
been running above actual collections. 

The Senator from New Mexico questioned 
whether it would not be Increasingly difficult 
to sell Government bonds with new deficits 
of $2.8 billion and $12 billion. 

In addition, the Inflation generated by the 
new deficits may well lead to price increnses 
which will be an additional force sending 
expenditures higher than the current esti- 
mates, 

The deficit of $12 billion for the current 
year is thus based on estimates of spending 
which may well be too low, estimated collec- 
tions that may well be too high, an uncal- 
culated allowance for inflationary price in- 
creases, and possible increases in the cost of 
marketing bonds. 

I am not forecasting a higher deficit for 
fiscal 1959 than the $12 billion estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, but it is my 
duty to warn that these estimates are ten- 
tative, and the gap between revenue and ex- 
penditures certainly might be greater than 
the figures we have now. It is the duty of 
Congress to face now the possibility that the 
deficit in June 1959 may be substantiolly 
higher, if they do nothing. When Congress 
raises the permanent debt ceiling and does 
nothing about spending, it is telling the 
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Spenders to go ahead, and telling investors 
5 put their money in hedges against Infla- 

on. * 

If Congress refuses to raise the debt cell- 
ing, at Treasury request, it wlll be telling the 
Public that Congress is prepared to find ways 
to cut Government spending, until every dol- 
lar of waste and extravagance la squeezed out 
Of the budget of the United States. 


Outstanding Record of Leading Legal 
Opponent of Chicago Water Diversicn 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WILEY., Mr. President, during 
the hearings on the Chicago water diver- 
Sion bill, H. R. 2, before the Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee on Rivers and 

bors, part of an address on “The 
Diversion of Columbia River Waters,” by 
f. Charles E. Martin, of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, was placed in the 
aring record by the Attorney General 
of Wisconsin, Mr. Honeck. The quota- 

mM from Professor Martin's address be- 
fore the American Society of Interna- 

Law at its April 1957 session— 
Proceedings, page 9—states, among other 
things, that “if there was diversion of 
the waters of Lake Michigan at Chicago, 

was no question that that forms a 
Precedent and supports Columbia River 
diversion upstream in British Colum- 
bia hearing transcript, page 528, 
order to record the outstanding ca- 
r of Professor Martin, I ask unani- 
thane consent that there be included in 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
the life history of the distinguished 
Aofessor as reported in Who's Who in 
erica—volume 30 for 1958-59. 
ere being no objection, the history 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
* Charles Emanuel, political science; 
Em Corsicana, Tex., September 11, 1891; son 
uel Cobb and Roxie Annie (Moon). 
Cather: graduated high school, Santa Ana, 
Caine 1910; bachelor of arts, University of 
of Ornia, 1914; master of arts, 1915; doctor 
dog pntlosophy, Columbia University, 1918; 
torn ot laws, University of Southern Call- 
1021 1942; married Jewell Boone, June 13, 
1016. Fellow in international law, Columbia, 
tern 17; Carnegie endowment fellow in in- 
in Ational law, 1919; lecturer on politics and 
lee antlonal law, University of California, 
men 20; hend of political science dopart- 
t. University of California: at Los An- 
Politis 20. 25. Professir luternatlonnl and 
Poly al scienca 1925. Head of department 
Meal actonce, University of Waxhington, 
1920 20 Also dean of faculty social science 
datio Now director of Institute of Inter- 
— a Affairs visiting or exchange pro- 
und 1 Of several universities, United States 
Asia reign research study Japan, southeast 
aud nod India 1054-55. Has served as labor 
lectures trial arbitrator. Has been specin} 
"Decia Rt several conferences, Congresses, 
Metin Schools, Government bureaus, and 
tiong, Es. Advises governmental organiza- 
onlerenelegate to numerous international 
kanten Nees of associations and private or- 
ns, Has purticipated in numerous 
i 
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governmental and civic organizations. 
Served in CAC, United States Army, 1918- 
19. Decorated by French Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs 1948, Member of many scien- 
tific and profressional associations and or- 
ganizations. Methodist. Ciubs: Mason, 
Rainier, Monday, China, vice president (Fac- 
ulty, Seattle), Cosmos, Washington, Also 
several books in field 1921-36. Also many 
articles and pamphlets. Editor several vòl- 
umes. Contributor on world affairs with En- 
cyclopedia Americana, Home: 3323 49th Ave- 
nue NE., Seattle, Wash. 


Communism Is Still With Us—Part III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TIMOTHY P. SHEEHAN 


oY ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHEEHAN. Mr. Speaker, all dur- 
ing this year, there has been much dis- 
cussion abcut the Supreme Court and its 
attitude toward various Communist con- 
trol acts passed by the Congress. 

Mr. George Todt, columnist for the 
San Fernando Valley Times, has pub- 
lished a series of articles on the Smith 
Act and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and has made some valuable sug- 
gestions regarding a new approach in our 
dealing with the criminal Communist 
conspiracy operating in our midst. 

The articles of December 24 and 26 
by the Valley Times editorialist follow: 


[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 


December 24, 1957] 
Masters Wnom COMMUNISTS SERVE 


The theory of communism may be sunt- 
med up in one sentence: Abolish all private 
Property.“ — Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels, 
the Communist manifesto: 

The so-called Communist Party of the 
United States is not a bona fide political 
party like the Republican and Democratic 
Parties. 

It is simply an extension of the Kremlin's 
fifth column operating as a Trojan horse 
within America’s walls. 

Its members are pledged to act as spies, 
provocateurs, and saboteurs before and after 
the outbreak of hosetilitics between our 
country and the U. S. S. R. 

It is impossible for any person who has 
taken the Comnrunist oath to also take the 
loyalty oath to the United States. 

Nobody can serve two masters. 

We will do well to remember this in the 
event of any future hot war between the 
United States and Russia. 

What are we proving by allowing these 
cunning agents of the Kremlin to remain 
among us undisturbed even as they plot dis- 
aster against un? 

Why should we present the Reds with 
such a bouwnza If they elect to commence 
world war III in the future? 

Husn't the time come, at last, to outlaw 
the traitorous Communist Party here in the 
United States? 

Shouldn't all Communists have their 
American citizenship revokcd? 

Shouldn't they be declared citizens of Rus- 
sia—to whom they have taken an oath of 
allegiance? 

Shouldn't we ask Russia to take back her 
enemy aliens? 

Our legisintors could accomplish this 
Tightful action by perfectly legal means once 
it was decided to du su, 
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A study of the quisling Communist oath 
reveals that it is in direct opposition to 
certain plain provisions of the Nationality 
Act of 1940, later incorporated with the same 
language into the McCarran-Walter Act. 

Citizenship of all Communists could prop- 
erly be revoked on the grounds that they had 
taken an oath of allegiance to a forelgn 
state—Rusala. 

These people are not, by any stretch of 
the imagination, a bona fide political party 
like the Republican or Democratic Parties. 

Who ever heard of Republicans or Demo- 
crats taking an oath of allegiance to the 
Soviet Union, the land of victorious social- 
ism? ö 

Why not order the FBI to round up the 
comrades—most of whom are on file—and 
then give them a denaturalization trial by a 
jury of their own peers? 

Let them tell the jury that they are either 
(1) not guilty—and take their chances with 
a perjury count later—or (2) guilty, as 
charged. 

In the latter case, then their citizenship 
could be revoked at once. 

Isn't this the best way to treat our domes- 
tie Communist conspiracy? 


[From the San Fernando Valley Times of 
December 26, 1957 


AMERICAN COMMUNISTS SLIP Ur 


“God bears with the wicked, but not for- 
ever.“ Cervantes, Don Quixote, 

In previous articles I have suggested a 
possible new approach in our dealing with 
the criminal Communist conspiracy operat- 
ing in our midst. 

The suggestion is based on a legal tech- 
nicality which the Communists, for all their 
great legalistic wiedom regarding such mat- 
ters, inadvertently may have slipped up on. 

Their Communist oath, as set forth in their 
own Handbook on Organization by the noto- 
rious old Red authority, J. Peters, requires 
each new member of the party to subscribe 
to these terms: 

“I pledge allegiance to the Soviet Union, 
the land of victorious socialism. I pledge 
myself to defend the Leninist line of the 
party, the only line which insures the tri- 
umph of Soviet power in the United States.” 

Now this subscription to the Communist 
oath Is a requirement for entrance into the 
CPA in the first place. Every Red takes it, 
no matter what his position in the organiza- 
tion may be. It is something of a bottleneck, 
as we shal) see. 

This oath was published back In the thir- 
ties and little did the Reds dream of a strange 
coincidence which would take place in 1940, 
some years later. At that time many young 
men from this country were going to Canada 
and England to join the RCAF and the RAF. 
Some people here didn't like it. 

So the Nationality Act of 1940 subsequently 
came into being. It provided loss of Ameri- 
can nationality for anybody who, among 
other things, did what might be construed 
as “taking an oath or other formal declara- 
tion of allegiance to a foreign state.” 

Frankly, this wasn't designed originally to 
catch American Communists, who had 
teamed up with the Russian Government. 
It was actually meant to catch up with those 
who teamed up with the Canadian and Brit- 
ish Air Forces, or the French Foreign Legion, 
for example. I have heard that some people 
actually had thelr citizenship revoked on 
such grounds. 

Think how much worse it is for an Amer- 
ican citizen to enter the service of our sworn 
encmies, the Communists. They have said 
they will “push us to our graves.” When did 
the British or the Prench say anything like 
that? 

However, it has all turned out to be a for- 
tultous circumstance—because the lan- 
guage evolved in the Nationality Act of 1940 
(now in the McCarran-Walter Act) certainly 
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spells it out for the Communist Party in the 
United States today. 

This language can apply to them very well, 
indeed—and it should. 

If the Government applied this interpre- 
tation in the case of the Reds, it would gain 
great popular support in favor of the meas- 
ure, 


Several years ago I carried this theme to 
the television audience on my extempora- 
neous tel-editorial show, called “In My Opin- 
fon.” The response was terrific and indi- 
cated overwhelming approval of the plan—by 
something like a 100-to-1 ratio, as I recall. 

Such organizations as the California Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, California Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, Holly- 
wood Post 43 of the American Legion, and 
many others like them, embodied the plan in 
their own resolutions and sent them along to 
legislators in Washington. 

The resolutions were invariably met with 
silence. 

Yet some of the best legal minds in south- 
ern California agreed that the plan was both 
meritorious and apparently quite legal in 
scope, 

Perhaps it may have been that our men 
in Washington assumed that the Smith 
Act was entirely sufficient—eand efficient 
enough—to handle the Reds without addi- 
tional help from other quarters. 

However, what with the Smith Act being 
hamstrung and rendered largely Ineffective 
in its application to Communists in our 
country today—isn't it appropriate now to 
look into possible new avenues of approach 
to the problem? 

Can we afford to overlook any good bets at 
this time? 

Would it be anything except richly de- 
served “poetic Justice” to withdraw the valu- 
able American citizenship they had scorned 
from all those who have sworn a mighty 
Oath of allegiance to the Soviet Union? 

How about it? 


Work of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 


SPEECH 
HON. THOMAS E. MORGAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, cus- 
tomarily at the end of each session of 
Congress the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs submits for the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a stewardship re- 
port on the committee's work. The 
purpose is to make available a digest 
of the principal measures which have 
come before the committee. Last year 
the report was submitted by the chair- 
man, Hon. THomas S. Gorpvon, The ill 
health that is forcing Congressman 
Gorpon to relinquish his congressional 
seat this fall has also compelled him 
during the past months to forgo his 
work as chairman, This is a matter of 
deep regret to all of us who have served 
with him. We shall miss the kind and 
gentle qualities that have been among 
his characteristics. In addition to our 
chairman, the committee is also losing 
the services of five other members. JOHN 
Vorys is ending 20 years of service that 
has been marked by devotion and dis- 
tinction. He has always presented his 
views with vigor and clarity. Person- 
ally I shall miss him. Our colleagues, 
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the gentlemen from West Virginia [Mr. 
Byrp] and from Vermont [Mr. Proury] 
are seeking another office. The experi- 
ence they gained on the committee 
should serve them well in their new of- 
fices. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr, 
LeCompte] is bringing to a close a long 
and distinguished service in the House. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Rab wax] has decided to withdraw from 
public office to recover his health. To 
each of them I express my appreciation 
for their cooperation in my task as act- 
ing chairman and add my good wishes 
for their personal happiness. f 

The 85th Congress has been one of the 
busiest for the committee and its sub- 
committees. The full committee had a 
total of 158 meetings. More significant 
were the increased activities of the 8 
subcommittees which held 123 meetings. 
I am aware that the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs is sometimes accused of se- 
crecy in its work. Any fairminded per- 
son will recognize, I am sure, that the 
committee must receive much material 
of a highly classified nature if its judg- 
ments and decisions are to be based upon 
facts, At the same time, Chairman Gor- 
pon and I have constantly pressed upon 
the executive branch the importance of 
declassifying as much of this material 
as possible in order that the public could 
have as much information as is consist- 
ent with national security. The result 
of this pressure is reflected in the in- 
creased number of pages of printed hear- 
ings produced by the committee in this 
Congress. Final figures show that 7,013 
pages of printed hearings have come 
from our committee the last 2 years. 
Almost half of these, 3,318 pages to be 
exact, cover the mutual security pro- 
gram hearings held in 1957 and in 1958. 
A perusal of the 1958 hearings will show 
that security deletions are relatively few 
and that there is a considerable body of 
information on the extent, the strength, 
and the weakness of our foreign-aid pro- 
gram. The committee believes that this 
approach has resulted in a much better 
understanding of the program, not only 
in the Congress but throughout the 
country. 

Almost 200 bills and joint resolutions 
have been referred to the committee of 
which nearly half were duplicates. The 
committee considered 60 of these meas- 
ures. Of 33 bills and joint resolutions 
reported out by the committee, 28 have 
been enacted into law. In addition, 14 
resolutions on various subjects received 
congressional approval. 

The crisis in the Middle East that led 
to the landing of our troops in Lebanon 
was of grave concern, not only to the 
committee but to the entire membership 
of the House. To keep the House as fully 
informed as possible, arrangements were 
made with the Department of State to 
provide daily briefings. These meetings 
were open only to Members of the House. 
It was understood by those attending 
that the information they received would 
be treated as classified information. 
After a ranking officer of the Department 
gave a résumé of the latest developments, 


Members of the House interrogated the 


witness. At several mectings, more than 
40 Members of the House appeared. So 
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far as I can gather Members of the 
House welcomed the opportunity to get 
a firsthand account of a very critical 
and fast-moving situation. From the 
point of view of the Department, it was 
possible to gather quickly congressional 
reaction to these serious events. In ret- 
rospect I think this has been a very 
worthwhile project which I hope will be 
repeated if the occasion again warrants 
it. 

In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Sep- 
tember 11, 1957, page A7458, Chairman 
Gorpon gave the House a digest of the 
measures handled by the committee dur- 
ing the Ist session of the 85th Congress. 
At this point I would like to insert a 
digest of the measures handled during 
the second session. 

Measures ENACTED Into Law 
MUTUAL SECURITY ACT OF 1958 

This act extended the Mutual Security 
Act of 1954 for another year. The -execu- 
tive branch had requested an authorization 
of $3,297,900,000. The committee recom- 
mended $2,958,900,000, an amount which the 
House authorized. The authorization en- 
acted into law was for $3,031,400,000, a sum 
$72,500,600 above the House authorization 
and $72,500,000 below the Senate figure. 

The committee initiated significant 
changes in the title headings of the act in 
order to place military assistance in a sepa- 
rate chapter and defense support under the 
economic chapter. These changes were in- 
tended to make clear that defense support, 
although necessary for military needs, was, 
nevertheless, economic assistance. Special 
assistance and the contingericy fund were 
put into a new chapter because each could 
include both military and economic assist- 
ance, The House accepted the committee's 
changes, The Senate also accepted the 
change with one modification, Special as- 
sistance was removed from the same chapter 
as the contingency fund and put into the 
chapter headed “Economic Assistance.” 
This change conforms to the executive 
branch definition that special assistance is 
regarded as economic assistance 
to achieve political, economic, or other ob- 
jectives in countries where no assistance is 
provided in support of significant military 
forces, or in situations where assistance can- 
not be appropriately rendered as technical 
assistance or from the Development Loan 
Fund. The contingency fund, unlike special 
assistance, may be used for both military 
and nonmilitary assistance; approved June 
30, 1958, Public 85-477. 

PAYMENT TO THE GOVERNMENT OF DENMARK 


This blll authorizes an appropriation of 
$5.296,302 to the $35,432,350 already paid to 
the Danish shipowners for the 40 Danish 
ships that were requisitioned by the United 
States in 1941. 

The additional payment ts necessitated by 
the fact that the p ures followed when 
the ships were first requisitioned established 
a legal situation under which the owners of 
the vessels could not receive full compensa- 
tion in the terms of the original understand- 
ing between the Danixh Ambassador and the 
Department of State; approved June 6, 1958. 
Public Law 85-450, 

APPOINTMENT OF AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT SEO- 
RETARY OF STATE FOR AFRICAN AFFAIRS 

The bill amends the act of May 26, 1949, as 
amended, by increasing the number of As- 
sistant Seoretaries of State from 10 to 11. 
It also increases the number of such As- 
sistant Secretaries in the Federal Executive 
Pay Act of 1956. 

The additional Assistant Secretary will per- 
mit the establishment of a Bureau of African 
Affairs headed by an Assistant Secretary. 
This new post is intended to enable the De- 
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partment of State to give adequate recogni- 

tion to the growing Importance of our rela- 

tions with Africa. 8 
The salary authartzed in the Federal Ex- 

ecutive Pay Act of 1086 for an Assistant Sec- 

retary is $20,000. A request for the position 
is Included in the Department's fiscal year 

1959 appropriation request; approved July 18, 

1958, Public Law 85-524. 

AMENDMENT TO THE INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS 
SETTLEMENT ACT OF 1949 (CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
CLAIMS) 

This bill amends the International Claims 
Settlement Act of 1949, as amended, by pro- 
viding for the payment of claims by American 
citizens against Czechoslovakia, based upon 
the nationalization or other taking of Ameri- 
can-owned property in Czechoslovakia on or 
after January 1, 1945. Authority to adminis- 
ter the claims provided for is given to the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Payment in full would be made on ali claims 
at 81.000 or less. Those in excens of $1,000 
would receive payment of 81.000 on account, 
with the balance to be prorated equally 
among all award holders; approved August 8, 
1958, Public Law 85-604, 

AUTHORIZING CERTAIN RETIRED PERSONNEL OF 
THE UNITED STATES GOVESNMENT TO ACCEPT 
AND WEAR DECORATIONS, PRESENTS, AND OTHER 
THINGS TENDERED THEM BY FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES 


The bill authorizes certain retired person- 
nel ot the United States Government to ac- 
cept and wear such decorations, orders, 
Medals, emblems, presents, and other things 
as have been tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries which are being held for such 
individuals by the Department of State; ap- 
proved August 27, 1958, Private Law 85-704. 

FOREIGN SERVICE ANNUITIES 

The bill provides a 10-percent increase 
in annuities to retired Foreign Service per- 
sonnel and to their widows. In the case of 
retired officers the increase is limited to a 
Maximum of €500 per annum ond, in the case 
Of widows, to $250 per annum. This would 
Confer on those individuals who come under 
the Foreign Service retirement and disability 
System the same increase ns wos given retired 
Civil-seryice annumtants under Public Law 

5 approved June 25, 1958. The entire 
Cost of all the annuity increases will be paid 
from the Foreign Servico retirement and dis- 
ability fund: approved September 2, 1958, 
Public Law 85-882. 
PARTICIVATION IN THE WOLD SCIENCE-PAN 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION 

This bin provides for parti¢ipation of the 

nited States in the World Science-Pan 
Ww, ic Exposition to be held at Seattle, 

nah. In 1901. The bill further authorizes 
President to cooperate with the Wash- 
re State World Fair Commission and 
v determine the extent to which the 
ae States shall be a participant and 
xhibitor at the exposition, Although the 
Authorizes un opproprintion of not to 
8 $125,000, it is anticipated that United 
ö in the exposition will 
A Onal authorizations and ap- 
Propriations. dae 
40 bill requires thnt the President report 
Alon Congress during its first regular ses- 
wi after the enactment of this legislation 
or respect to the most effective manner 
the ntation of the United States and 
amount of approprintions which will be 
appr. to accomplish such representation; 
ang, ed September 2, 1998, Public Law 85- 


MIGHWAY COMPACT TETWEEN MINNESOTA AND 
MANITOSA, CANADA 
The bin Authorizes the negotintion of a 
re hotween the State of Minnesota 
he re, Province of Manttoba, Canada. for 
Matruction of n highway through the 
West angio of Minnesolu, This urea 
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is separated from the rest of the State by 
the Lake of the Woods and the construc- 
tion of this highway will provide access to 
the area through Manitoba. No expendi- 
ture of Federal funds is anticipated; how- 
ever, it is possible that Federal highway 
funds may be used within the State of 
Minnesota for this purpose; approved Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, Public Law 85-887. 

CORREGIDOR BATAAN MEMORIAL COMMISSION 


The bill amends the act of August 5, 1953, 
creating the Corregidor Bataan Memorial 
Commission by making clear that the Com- 
mission is not limited to a life span of 4 
years; rather that the individual commis- 
sioners, of whom there are 9, are appointed 
for 4-year terms. The bil] also amends 
existing law by deleting the authorization 
for $100,000 and substitutes the sum of 
$200,000. The increased authorization, 
against which the Commission intends to 
request an appropriation of $46,000 for next 
year, will be sufficient for the Commission 
to continue its operations for another 2 
years; approved July 25, 1968, Public Law 
65-556. 

RELIEF OF MARY v. c. LEUTE 


The bill is for the relief of the widow of 
an American, Joseph Henry Leute, who was 
serving in the consular service at the time 
of his death abroad in 1909. There was 
no law under which his widow could re- 
ceive any benefits. The bill provides that 
Mr. Leute shall be deemed to have been a 
participant under the Foreign Service retire- 
ment and disability system, thereby making 
his widow eligible for consideration for 
benefits. This bill in itself will not give 
her any money, but will make it possible 
for the Secretary of State to consider her 
financial situation in order to determine 
whether she is in actual need and without 
other adequate means of support. If the 
Secretary so determines, he may then ex- 
tend to her a maximum of $100 per month 
payable from the Foreign Service retirement 
and disability. fund; approved September 2, 
1958, Private Law 85-784, + 
UNITED STATES CONTRIDUTIONS TO THE INTER- 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS 


This resolution authorizes an increase 
in United States contributions to the Inter- 
notional Council of Scientific Unions and its 
associated unions from 69,000 to $35.009 an- 
nually. The funds made available under this 
authorization are to pay the dues assessed 
against the United States as a result of its 
membership, Appropriations under this au- 
thorization are included each year in the ap- 
proprintion for the Department of State; 
approved August 14, 1958, Public Law 85-627. 
INVITATION TO INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION 

ORGANIZATION TO HOLD THE 12TH SESSION OF 

ITS ASSEMBLY IN THE UNITED STATES 

The resolution authorizes an appropriation 
‘of $200,000 to enable the United States to ex- 
tend an invitation to the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to hold the 12th. ses- 
sion of its assembly in the United States in 
1959, The appropriation made pursuant to 
this authorization will be used to defray costs 
over and above those which are ordinarily in- 
curred in holding n seesion at the Organiza- 
tion's headquarters and which are shared on 


n pro rata basis by all the member nations; ” 


approved June 4, 1958, Public Law 85-448, 


PARTICIPATION IN THE SECOND ANNUAL UNITED 
STATES WORLD TRADE FAIR 
This resolution authorizes the President 
to invite the States of the Union and foreign 
countrics to participate in the Second Annual 
United States Worid Trade Fair to be held in 
New York City from May 7 to 17, 1958; 
approved March 28, 1958, Public Law 85-360. 
FOURTH INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATION CONGRESS 
AND EXPOSITION 
The resolution authorizes the President to 
invite the States of the Union and foreign 
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countries to participate in the Fourth Inter- 

national Automation Congress and Exposi- 

tion to be held in New York City from June 

9 to 18, 1958; approved April 11, 1958, Public 

Law 85-374. 

PARTICIPATION IN THE CALIFORNIA INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE FAIR AND INDUSTRIAL EXPOSI- 
TION 


This resolution authorizes and requests the 
President to iivite by proclamation, or in 
such other manner as he may deem proper, 
the countries of the free world to participate 
in the California International Trade Fair 
and Industrial Exposition to be held in Los 
Angeles. Calif., from April 1 to 12, 159; ap- 
proved September 2, 1958, Public Law 85-024. 

CONSTRUCTION OF BRIDGES ACROSS INTERNA- 

TIONAL BOUNDARIES 

The following are authorizations for the 
construction, maintenance, and operation of 
bridges over the rivers and the places spec- 
ified, to supply facilities needed for the flow 
of international transportation. No expendi- 
ture of funds by the United States is in- 
volved: 

Bridge across the Rainy River at Interna- 
tional Falls, Minn.; approved July 28,. 1958, 
Public Law 85-566. 

Bridge between Lubec, Maine, and Cam- 
pobello Island, New Brunswick, Canada; ap- 
proved July 28, 1958, Public Law 83-563. 

Bridge across the Rio Grande, at or near 
Rio Grande City, Tex; approved August 28, 
1958, Public Law 85-841. 


— 


CONCURRENT AND HOUSE RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED 

ESTABLISHMENT OF PLANS FOR THE PEACEFUL 
EXPLORATION OF OUTER SPACE, HOUSE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 332 


The resolution requests the President to 
enter into international agreements concern- 
ing the joint exploration of outer pace, the 
advancement of scientific developmcnt re- 
lating thereto, and deciares the support of 
the Congress for the prohibition of the use 
of outer space for military purpoecs. 

Passed House June 2, 1958, under suspen- 
sion of the rules; passed Senate July 23, 1958, 
by voice vote. 

EXPRESSING INDIGNATION AT THE EXECUTION OF 

CERTAIN LEADERS OF THE REVOLT IN HUNGARY, 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 343 


This resolution expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that the President express through the 
organs of the United Nations and through 
all other appropriate channels, the deep sense 
of indignation of the United States at the 
act of barbarism and perfidy of the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union and its instru- 
ment for the suppression of the independ- 
ence of Hungary, the Hungarian Communist 
Tegime, and expresses the sense of the Con- 
gress that the President express the sym- 
pathy of the people of the United States 
for the people of Hungary on the occasion 
of this mew expression of their ordeal of 
political oppression and terror. 

Passed House June 19, 1958, unanimous- 
consent proceedings; passed Senate June 24, 
1958, by voice vote. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A UNITED NATIONS FORCE, 
SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 109 


The resolution expresses the sense of the 
Congress that considerntion should immedi- 
ately be given by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations to the development, 
within its permanent structure, of such or- 
ganization and procedures as will enable the 
United Nations promptty to employ sultable 
‘United Nations forces for such purposes as 
observation and patrol in situations that 
threaten internstional peace and recurity. 

Passed Senate July 23, 1958; passed House, 
amended, August 21, 1958, under suspension 
of the rules, by vote of 299 yens to 20 nays; 
Senate concurred in House amendments, Au- 
gust 22, 1938. 
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EXTENDING GREETINGS TO THE FEDERAL LEGIS- 
LATURE, OF THE WEST INDIES, SENATE CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 77 


This resolution conveys the greetings of 

to the Federal Legislature of the 

West Indies on the occasion of the inaugura- 

tion of the first Federal Legislature and.re- 

affirms the friendship of the United States 
for the people of the West Indies. 

Passed Senate April 16, 1958; passed House 
April 17, 1958, unanimous-tonsent proceed- 
ings. 

PAN AMERICAN DAY CELEBRATION, HOUSE 
RESOLUTION 528 


The resolution designates April 14, 1958, 
for the celebration of Pan American Day and 
extends most cordial greetings of the House 
of Representatives to the representative 
bodies of each of the other American Re- 
publics on this occasion. 

Passed House April 15, 1958, unanimous- 
consent proceedings, without reference to 
committee, 

EXTENDING CONGRATULATIONS TO THE STATE OF 

ISRAED ON THE 10TH ANNIVERSARY OF ITS ES- 

TABLISHMENT, HOUSE RESOLUTION 546 


This resolution extends to the people of 
Israel the congratulations and good wishes of 
the House of Representatives on the occasion 
of the 10th anniversary of the establishment 
of the State of Israel and the best wishes of 
the House of Representatives for continued 
progress and success. 

Passed House, April 23, 1958, unanimous 
consent proceedings, without reference to 
committee. 

MEASURES PASSED BY HOUSE BUT Nor FINALLY 
ACTED UPON IN SENATE 


DENIAL OF PASSPORTS, H. R. 13760 


The bill ts to protect the security of the 
United States by authorizing the Secretary of 
State to deny passports to persons who are 
members of the Communist Party or affiliates 
of the Communist Party and to persons who, 
since 1948, have knowingly engaged in ac- 
tivities intended to further the international 
Communist movement, provided that it is 
shown that their activities or presence abroad 
would be harmful to the United States un- 
der the congressional findings of fact con- 
tained in section 8 of the bill, which section 
finds that the international Communist 
movement is dedicated to the ultimate domi- 
nation of the United States; that it is a clear, 
present, and continuing danger to the United 
States; and that, in view of its use of pass- 
Ports as a means to promote the conspiracy, 
the issuance of passports to supporters of the 
international Communist movement should 
be denied. f 

Passed House, amended, August 23, 1058, 
unanimous consent proceedings, by voice 
vote. 


PAN AMERICAN GAMES TO BE HELD IN 
CHICAGO, ILL., H. R. 13343 


The bill authorizes an appropriation of 
$500,000 for the purpose of promoting and 
insuring the success of the Pan American 
Games to be held at Chicago, III., August 27 
through September 7, 1959. 

Passed House August 22, 1958, under sus- 
pension of the rules, by vote of 244 yeas to 
34 nays. 

MEASURES REPORTED nur Nor FAVORABLY ACTED 
Urox In House 


EVALUATION AND WAIVER OF WARTIME LOANS To 
CERTAIN AMERICAN CITIZENS, H., R. 10568 


The bill authorizes the Secretary of State 
to evaluate in dollars certain financial as- 
sistance loans expressed in forelgn currencies 
arising as a result of World War II. When 
World War II started in the Far East the 
Department of State used a fund made avall- 
able to it for emergencies in the Diplomatic 
ond Consular Service to assist Americans who 
found thenwelves in a difficult financial posi- 
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tion. Through the availability of this special 
fund repatriation expenses of some Ameri- 
cans were advanced. In setting up this fund, 
Congress had made clear that advances from 
it were to be treated as loans for which the 
recipient would sign a non-interest-bearing 
promissory note. There are approximately 
20,000 promissory notes outstanding in 2,000 
different accounts for loans made in foreign 
currency. The bill would authorize the De- 
partment of State to convert these flat cur- 
rencies into realistic dollar values, and if the 
Department cannot collect the converted 
amounts it will turn the account over to the 
General Accounting Office to attempt collec- 
tion, Should It be determined that a debt 
is uncollectible, the Secretary of State, at the 
discretion of the Comptroller General, can 
waive collection of all or part of the money 
owed the Government. 
Reported to House, July 17, 1958. 


GRANTING THE CONSENT OF CONGRESS TO A GREAT 
LAKES BASIN COMPACT, 5. 1416 


The purpose of the bill is to grant the con- 
sent of Congress, with certain limiting quali- 
fications, to the creation of a Great Lakes 
Commission by the States of Illinois, Indi- 


ana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, Ohio, 


(i 


Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. The Com- 
mission's powers include the gathering and 
publication of information; making recom- 
mendations with respect to the orderly and 
balanced development, use, and conservation 
of the water resources of the Great Lakes 


Basin; considering the means of improving 


fisheries and navigation; recommending leg- 
islation to the States; and cooperating with 
the United States Government and other 
public bodies. The only cost to the Federal 
Government would be that of the salary of 


the Federal representative to the Commis- - 


sion, which shall not exceed $15,000 per 
annum. 
Reported to House, August 13, 1958. 


True Then—True Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Valley Times, published in the San Fer- 
nando Valley on November 15, 1956, ap- 
peared an article by George Todt which 
called attention to the political power of 
Walter Reuther and to his objectives. 

Few paid any attention, though the 
danger inherent in Reuther, with his 
socialistic, if not communistic, philoso- 
phy and his purpose to become a dictator, 
has many times—and as early as 1937— 
been referred to by me through state- 
ments made from the well of the House 
or inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Approximately 175 Members of the 
House, some twenty-odd Senators, have, 
according to reports filed with the Clerk 
of the House, received political contribu- 
tions from Reuther’s organization, the 
UAW-CIO, running, on occasion, into 
thirty-odd thousand dollars. 

Many times that sum have been spent 
by the CIO in other ways to influence 
the election and the votes of Members 
of Congress. : 

Because of Reuther’s success in dictat- 
ing legislation and the immunity granted 
him and some goons, and because union 
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employees are today, to an even greater 
extent than in 1956, at Reuther's mercy, 
because welfare funds have been stolen, 
employers hijacked and farced to pay 
tribute to certain union leaders, it is 
today more important than ever before 
that the warning given almost 2 years 
ago be repeated. 

Hence Todt’s article is again reprinted 
and it is hoped that individuals who have 
been so complacent they have not even 
gone to the polls, much less informed 
themselves of what is happening, will 
take a glance at this old warning. 

Reuther now has absolute control of 
the Democratic Party in Michigan. He 
is driving for control of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The fact that he, since 1941, has been 
the acknowledged leader and director of 
goon squads’ activities which have time 
and again violated the laws of the States 
and of the Nation should be now recog- 
nized by those whose welfare is so di- 
rectly involved. 

The McClellan committee-has done a 
remarkably fine job on Hoffa, who is an 
acknowledged extortionist and racketeer. 
But, strange as it may seem, Reuther and 
the CIO, which is backing a member of 
that committee for the presidential nom- 
ination of the Democratic Party, has ap- 
parently to date gone scot-free of a simi- 
lar searching exposure of his lawlessness. 
The article tp which reference has been 
made appears as follows: 

It’s Revrner Versus GOP 
(By George Todt) 

“To stumble twice against the same stone 
is a proverblal disgrace.“ Cicero. 

Since the election landslide of President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, it has become fush- 
jonable in certain circles to downgrade and 
seemingly write off the extensive political 
activities of Walter Reuther in behalf of 
the 1956 Democratic ticket. This mistake is 
presently being made by both learned writers 
and Republican leaders who never quite 
seemed to understand the nature of the 
menace posed by Mr. Reuther to the GOP 
in the first place. Their sense of arithme- 
tic—as well as proportion and balance—may 
be somewhat lacking In this particular in- 
stance. Let's look beneath the surface for 
ourselves. 

Those who now attempt to downplay Mr. 
Reuther's efforts today simply don't know 
what they are talking about. The Demo- 
cratic Party can thank him more than any 
other man for its terrific defensive play of 
holding the line in Congress—actually bol- 
stering its position there, z 

With Adini Stevenson and Estes KEFAU- 
vrr now bowing out of the picture, Mr. 
Reuther looms more and more as the coming 
strong man In the Democratic Party's future. 
For he is mainly responsible for the complete 
frustration of Ike's dearest political wish— 
a Republican Congress which would carry 
out the President's legislative program in 
the next session of that august body. ` 

How did he accomplish it? Simply by or- 
ganizing the 15 million men and women in 
the newly formed AFL-CIO combine as they 
had never been organized before for political 
action on a national scale. Although fully 
40 percent of this organized labor group 
happen to be members of the Republican 
Party, Mr. Reuther forced them, in effect, to 
become some part of the overall Demoerntle 
effort—either directly or indirectly, Those 
who were of his poliltcal faith were put to 
work with a vengeance. Most of those who 
were opposed to the Detroit firebrand re- 
mained discretely passive and aloof from 
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political activity—at least in any outstanding 
and forthright manner. In other words, they 
laid low for fear of antagonizing Mr. Reu- 
ther's AFL-CIO Committee on Political Edu- 
cation—called COPE. 

The end result of this was that Mr. Reu- 
ther permitted himself to call arbitrarily 
upon the immense AFL-CIO assets at his 
command—all provided by the union work- 
ers themselves through enforced contribu- 
tions in the past—to play a political game of 
his own personal choosing and design. And 
he threw the entire massive weight of his 
newly created political machine at the feet 
of the Democrat leaders, By its use they 
were able to salvage the contro] of Congress 
from otherwise certain defeat, 

The GOP had none of the positive benefit 
from the legions of sympathetic union work- 
ers which might have accrued to it had the 
latter felt free in their own minds—from 
a practical standpoint of their working re- 
lationship with their unions and COPE—to 
organize their side for the GOP the same 
way as those who favored the Democrats were 
encouraged to do se by their political satraps 
In COPE. 

In the past, the Republican political ma- 
chine had merely taken on the Democratic 
Political machine. But this time, the odds 
were different. For in addition to the regu- 
lar Bourbon organization, the GOP was also 
fighting for its life against a secondary 
Political machine—not inside the Democratic 
party but adjacent to it—and that machine 
Was the véry potent COPE. So potent. in 
fact, that it packed a much bigger wallop 
than the régular Democratic line organiza- 
tion. It quickly conceded the presidentinl 
election, and concentrated on Congress in- 
8tead—and it won handily, or at least caused 
the Democrats to win, by a respectable 
Margin. 

As I wrote many times before the eleo- 
tlon—and it is even more true today now 
that the final results are in—those who fail 
Properly to evaluate the scope of the future 
Political power of Mr. Reuther and COPE 
simply have proved themselves incapable of 
Understanding the bold and plain hand- 
Writing on the wall, It is there for any- 

y to see who cares to take a look for 
if. If the GOP chiefs are wise, they 
will interpret these factors more ‘carefully 
Tor themselves henceforth. For they can ill 
afford to stand any more political pyrrhic 
Victories of the kind that Mr. Reuther has 
Just caused to be inflicted on them with 
Teference to Congress—where he made his 
Outstanding major effort this time. So what 
Of the future? What will happen in 1960? 
can tell? 

Of one thing we may be fairly certain, 
however. The dynamic Mr. Reuther has 
Come a long way indeed along the high road 
Of his ruthless ambitions for personal power 

the United States of America. Far from 

& this time, he actually won much of 
his limited ‘objectives, It appears that he is 
Boing to be on the political scene increasingly 
in the years ahead. He is a political factor 
that the Republican party should ignore no 
longer—it it wishca to survive. 


y John de Kalb 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. S. DEVEREUX 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
ger 1. DEVEREUX. Mr. Speaker, un- 
; lie, eave to extend my remarks, I would 
to have the enclosed speech by Gov- 
er nor McKeldin, of Maryland, marking 
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the anniversary of the death of Gen. 

Baron John de Kalb, inserted in the Ap- 

pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The address follows: 


REMARKS or Gov. THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, 
Audusr 19, 1958, OLD SENATE CHAMBER, 
STATE HOUSE, ANNAPOLIS, Mp. 


Jchn de Kalb is a name that Americans 
must always remember with a mixture of 
pride and pain—pride, because it is evidence 
of how the patriot cause drew the sympathy 
of ardent and generous spirits all over the 
world; pain because our freedom cost his 
life, 

He came to our ald as a member of the 
group led by the young Lafayette in 1777. 
We are accustomed to think of them all as 
being what most of them, including their 
leader, actually were, that is, high-spirited 
young men, brave, and so idealistic that they 
were willing to risk their lives for liberty 
anywhere in the world. We think of them 
as dashing, brilliant, glamorous, the men to 
lead a forlorn hope, the men to deliver an 
irresistible charge, but hardly as patient or- 

. Prudent counselors, dogged fighters 
of a defensive action in the face of certain 
defeat, 

But De Kalb was not of that type. He was 
already 56 years old when he was commis- 
sioned a major general in Washington's 
army, and he had had long experience in the 
French service. Fifteen years earlier he had 
been sent to examine this country for the 
French king and he had traveled through it 
from end to end. He knew its geography 
and its strategic possibilities, certainly better 
than Lafayette, and probably better than 
half the American officers of equal rank. 

In the bitter days at Valley Forge, Wash- 
ington found him a steady, dependable man, 
wise in counsel, prompt in action, and loyal 
in every fiber. No wonder he developed an 
inclination always to put De Kalk at the 
critical point. Others might be better at 
the dashing attack, the brilliant foray, but 
when it came to guarding the weak point, to 
holding the line at any cost, De Kalb was 
the man. 

Thus, in 1780, when the main British 
strength was suddenly diverted from Wash- 
ington’s front and hurled upon the south, 
penning Lincoln with the main southern 
army in Charleston, Washington realized 
that he faced a very grave crisis and the man 
he sent to deal with it was De b. It was 
no mistake. With his Maryland and Dela- 
ware troops as the hard core of his army, he 
assembled a force and led it south with ad- 
mirable rapidity. But fate was against him. 
While he was still marching through North 
Carolina Clinton stove in the defenses of 
Charleston, and Lincoln surrendered, leaving 
De Kalb with the only American army in the 
South. 

It was the intervention of Congress that 
took the command from him and gave it to 
the flashy, but incompetent Gates, who 
promptly led the last southern army to dis- 
astrous defeat at Camden. The one gleam 
of light in that gloomy day was the conduct 
of the Maryland and Delaware division 
under De Kalb. With the rest of the army 
routed, and bearing the whole brunt of the 
assault, they held until Gates could escape 
with the shattered remnants of his force. 

But the cost was frightful. Out of some 
5,000 men between 800 and 900 were killed 
and more than a thousand made prisoners, 
Much of this loss fell upon the Maryland 
and Delaware troops in three furious counter- 
charges they made against the British. 
Worst of all, the general himself fell with 
no less than 11 wounds, and 3 days later 
he died. 3 

It is a bitter story, but in Maryland we 
have at least the consolation of knowing 
that whoever else may have, been at fault 
our men did not fall at Camden; and if they 
came out with honor it was because they 
were led by a man in whom they had con- 
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fidence because he was wise as well as brava. 
De Kalb gave his life to the United States; 
but to Maryland and Delaware he gave honor 
by teaching their men how to achieve it. 
Therefore our debt to him is greater than 
that of the country at large, and it is ap- 
propriate for us to acknowledge it by erect- 
ing this memorial. 

It is especially appropriate at this moment, 
when the small, poor Nation for which he 
died has become the rich and powerful 
leader of half the world. Let us not lay the 
flattering unction to our souls that we are 
immune to the temptations that beset all 
whom fortune favors. We are no better 
than other men when it comes to resisting 
the approach of complacence and yainglory. 
At this moment we are in danger of for- 
getting how very much we owe to the 
courage and generosity of aliens like this 
stranger from Alsace, who gave his blood to 
the ideal of liberty, and to Maryland and 
Delaware the gift of deathless pride in their 
own manhood. 

The land of his birth, lying between France 


_and Germany, has been for centuries the 


battleground of contending ambitions and 
the testing place of rival ideals. De Kalb 
was only one of many who have come to us 
from that storm center, bringing with them 
contributions of inestimable value to Ameri- 
can life. They still come, not from Alsace 
only, but from many other strife-torn re- 
gions, and they still bring us values beyond 
computation. Is it necessary for me to re- 
mind you of Einstein and Fermi and Szilard 
and Teller, who armed us as no nation had 
ever been armed before, but who also gave 
us hope of mastering the forces of nature 
for peaceful purposes, as they have never 
been mastered before? 

If we forget them we should be unworthy 
of our inheritance. Yet we do, in some meas- 
ure, forget them when we listen today, as 
Congress too often listened during the Revo- 
lution, to small-souled natives whose spite 
and jealousy tries constantly to stir up preju- 
dice against the alien, regardless of his char- 
acter. 

Let this monument to Baron John de Kalb, 
major general of the United States Army, 
dead on the field of honor, stand as a lasting 
warning against all such pettiness of spirit. 
For valor knows no frontier, no clan, no 
caste, no race. When brave men stand to- 
gether, facing death for liberty, whether 
they come from Maryland, from Delaware, 
or from Alsace matters not at all. They are 
all one brotherhood, the aristocracy of the 
human race, and before them the proudest of 
men who has not shed his blood for freedom 
must uncover and bow his head. 

John de Kalb came out of Alsace, which 
is nothing; but he went into Valhalla, which 
is everything. It is the shining faith of 
America never to count whence a man comes, 
but always whither he goes. When he goes 
into the company of those who died that we 
might be free, he is raired into a nobility 
beyond the power of any king to create; 
and he is decorated, not with ribbons and 
golden stars, but with four immortal dia- 
dems—a nation’s love, pride, memory, and 
tears. 


Review of 2d Session of 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
submit herewith my review of the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress. 
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Not in many years has any Congress 
had to deal with such momentous issues 
as those which faced the session just ad- 
journed. We met last January in the 
acute consciousness of two Soviet sput- 
niks; by the time we completed our work, 
a crisis had erupted in the Middle Eatt, 
American forces had been landed in Leb- 
anon, and American diplomacy and lead- 
ership were undergoing new tests. 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress 
the final session unless the President 
should summon us to Washington 
again—necessarily did a great deal of 
pioneering work. It created a new space 
agency under civiliam control; it re- 
vamped and reorganized the defense 
structure to meet the severe require- 
ments of-the nuclear age. 


At the same time, Congress had to 


handle the problems created by the re- 
cession, which threw millions out of 
work, closed down steel mills and put the 
automobile assembly lines on short work- 
weeks, slashed Government revenues and 
turned the budget topsy-turvy. 

The session had to deal, and deal firm- 
ly, with shortsighted proposals to cut 
back and eventually destroy many sound 
and well-established programs for the 
health, education, and well-being of our 
people. We had to wrestle with differ- 
ences of viewpoint over farm legislation, 
labor legislation, the role of the Gov- 
ernment in peacetime use of nuclear 
energy. We had all the normal house- 
keeping chores—the economic and useful 
appropriation of funds for the ordinary 
operations of the Government. 

My own areas of concentrated interest 
were in the fields of national defense and 
nuclear energy. As most people know, 
the work of Congress is largely done 
through committees, which through long 
experience and the accumulation of tes- 
timony and expert guidance seek to be- 
come familiar with all the details neces- 
sary for sound and constructive legis- 
lation, 

I served, as in many years past, on the 
House Committee on Armed Services and 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy, and these two groups 
handled diverse subjects, including re- 
organization of the Department of De- 
fense, the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the cooperation of the 
-United States in the atoms-for-peace 
Program, and the promising new Euro- 
pean six-nation nuclear unity known as 
Euratom. 

Nothing surpassed in personal pleasure 
the fact that for the first time Con- 
gress was persuaded to authorize and 
appropriate for specific flood-control 
projects that in the future should help 
relieve the people of St. Clair and Madi- 
son Counties from flash floods of the type 
that did so much damage in June of 
1957. 

These projects were not budgeted in 
the appropriations for the Army engi- 
neers recommended by President Eisen- 
hower. But I sponsored a resoluiton that 
was approved by the House Public Works 
Committee, and this was paralleled by a 
somewhat more extensive Senate au- 
thorization, and the money was voted 
for the vital preliminary surveys to be 
made by the Corps of Engineers. 
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I had the pleasure of appearing also 
before the Committee on Appropriations, 
to explain that the June 1957 floods 
which killed or injured so many of our 
people and did much property damage 
were the second major floods since 1946 
due to flash runcff of rainwater. The 
Appropriations Committee is properly 


careful in approving expenditures that- 


may be attacked as unbudgeted, but it 
granted funds for the surveys of these 
projects we need, and Congress sustained 
the committee. 

There will be, therefore, an engineer- 
ing survey of the streams in Madison and 
St. Clair Counties, and this is the first 
essential step toward the sensible solu- 
tion of our problems in this field. 

Both because of the interests of this 
congressional district and because of my 
own interest, I sponsored, of course, leg- 
islation in various fields. I introduced 
a food-stamp bill, to deal with the prob- 
lems of agricultural surpluses by making 
food available to families that need it at 
a price they can pay, and such a plan 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Agriculture. It was not passed by 
Congress but committee approval is the 
first step to future passage. 

I was sponsor of a bill to protect the 
interest of workers in welfare and pen- 
sion plans established for their benefit, 
and such a bill was passed after a long, 
hard fight. I was House sponsor, work- 
ing with Senator HUMPHREY of Minne- 
sota in the other Chamber, of a bill to 
protect the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration from what many of us believe 
is the determined hostility of Secretary 
of Agriculture Benson. The committce 
hearings and approval by the committee 
had the effect of serving notice that Con- 
gress does not intend to let the REA be 
destroyed or crippled by increases in in- 
terest rates or by secret administrative 
assault, 

Two observations seem to me necessary 
after 6 years during which President 
Eisenhower has been Chief Executive and 
the last 4 years in which Democrats have 
controlled Congress while the executive 
department has been controlled by Re- 
publicans. 

We may fairly claim in Congress that 
in these 4 years politics has ended for us 
at the water's edge. We have recognized 
that the President, under the Constitu- 
tion, has both responsibility and author- 
ity for foreign policy and is Commander 
in Chief of the Armed Forces. We of the 
majority party in Congress have never 
decided an issue as Democrats rather 
than as Americans; we have given the 
President the support he deserves to ful- 
fill his constitutional duties. 

This is how things should be. But it 
is not the way things have always been, 
as can be remembered from political war 
cries in campaigns not long in the past. 
Very recently Republican campaign ora- 
tors pretended that there would be a 
“political cold war” if Democrats should 
control Congress. I hope we shall hear 
no more of that nonsense this year. 

The other thing—and the President 
and his colleagues in the Treasury De- 
partment have had 6 years to learn about 
it—is that talking loud and long about 
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“Government economy” does not produce 
balanced budgets. 

We had a solemn pledge back during 
the 1952 campaign that the new miracle 
workers would cut down on spending 
until ‘pretty soon we would be down to 
a $60-billion budget. Well, they partly 
did not mean it and partly did not under- 
stand what they were saying, and, partly, 
they forgot about the way our popula- 
tion is expanding, the way our economy 
has grown, the way new crises: may arise 
for a nation bearing such responsibility 
as ours. The Eisenhower administra- 
tion has just finished a red-ink year with 
a $3-billion deficit. It is in a year when 
another $12-billion deficit is expected, 
and we in Congress have had to answer 
its pleas to raise the ceiling and the 
national debt. 

During 1957 we Democrats tried to cut 
President Eisenhower's budget, and we 
did cut it, for a time, although he him- 
self deserted it under the criticism of the 
organized lobbies of professional drum 
beaters who pretend that they are speak- 
ing for American businessmen. But then 
the sputniks went up and the Middle East 
erupted and the recession hit. The ad- 
ministration that claimed credit for 
“peace and prosperity” cannot say it 
“was not their fault” when things began 
to go sour. “Economy in Government” 
is not really a slogan to be used loosely 
in election campaigns. 

The major legislation passed by the 
2d session of the 85th Congress in the 
field of foreign policy and defense adds 
up to an impressive total. 

We passed the new statute covering 
the organization of the Department of 
Defense, giving broad new power to the 
Secretary of Defense subject only to the 
overriding authority of the President 
himself. In this Congress responded to 
the urgent request of the Chief Execu- 
tive for a modern and flexible defense 
organization, with great emphasis on the 
security of the Nation in a time when 
scientific breakthroughs have almost 
totally transformed the problems. We 
established what we believe are neces- 
sary avenues of approach from the tra- 
ditional armed services, but we opened 
the doors to something that meets to- 
days needs. ` 

We created the civilian-controlled 
space agency, to coordinate and guide 
our approaches in a realm that only & 
few years ago would have seemed fan- 
tastic but now is recognized as the reality 
with which we must live. 

We approved a law broadening our ex- 
change of nuclear information with 
friendly powers and, within strict limits, 
our exchange of certain critical mate- 
rials with friendly nations that have al- 
ready made substantial progress of their 
own toward the nuclear age, 

We approved extension of the recipro- 
cal trade law, maintaining the program 
of expanding foreign trade that was 
initiated nearly a quarter of a century 
ago by Cordell Hull, who was President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's first Secretary 
of State. I regret that certain safe- 
guards were not approved to prevent in- 
dividual Industries and groups of citi- 
zens from bearing the burden that some- 
times arises because of this sound na- 
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tional policy, but some adyances were 
made in this direction. 

Here, surely, is a record of cooperation 

tween the Republican executive de- 
Partiment and the Democratic Cengress 

t makes nonsense of any talk of 

Political cold war. 

The picture is diferent, unfortunately, 
When we review actions on the major 
Comestic issue—the recession. 

Congress was able to pass à bill that 
extended. on an emergency basis, unem- 
dloyment insurance payments for hun- 

of thousands of jobless workers 
Whose benefits under State law had ex- 
Pired while they still had not been called 
to work. But this emergency law 
a poor substitute for what should 
been done—and here we face the 
fact that there is a difference in 
phy between the predominant 
- forces in the administration and the ma- 
Jority of Democrats in Congress. 

The Eisenhower administration bad a 

ce to support a Democratic bill that 

Ould have provided jobless insurance to 

re than 4 million unemployed work- 
ers. who needed help because they were 
thrown out of work through no fault of 
th own and whose purchasing power 
needed by the sagging economy. 
But the administration turned down that 
Plan and finally accepted a very limited 
is better than nothing but that 
all to be said for it. 

It was the same pattern on job-creat- 
ing Public works and on tax reduction. 
bee White House opposed public works 
z Claiming it would take too long to 

et new ‘programs started, that the re- 

Session would be over before plans were 

qunstormed into actual construction. 
Month after month it opposed tax 

— even for low-income and middle- 

Y ae families, by saying it wanted to 
a 

bened. 


was 
have 


little while and see what hap- 


stand all this time we heard optimistic 
iDo ents by such administration 
W kesmen as Secretary of Commerce 
that that things were looking better 
t the recession was bottcming out. 
bare President vetoed our first farm 
He and our first rivers and harbors bill. 
— oted a program of major Goy- 
t loans for local facilities such as 
Sane” disposal systems even though 
ara tor these projects were already 
ba and actual construction could 
Dki begun quickly. He opposed the 
gram of Government aid to depressed 
ticn areas of heavy and chronic reces- 
the that I sponsored in the House and 
Dog o Sres actually passed, His op- 
though} because of the veto power, was 
Cy to make action very dificult in a 
tpo Tess narrowly divided between the 
Battles. 
Opposition to tax revision was 


Sn to make action impossible, be- 
lor x after he had insisted on waiting 
Onths, he was able to block action 
Diled up % about the new deficits being 
tion’, Viewpoint is that reasonable reduc- 
taxes on low-income and middle- 
Durch gc llles was more likely to spread 
Goya ME power and actually increase 
4 , Ment revenue rather than cut it. 
8 Mable reduction would have 
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helped prevent the recession from feed- 
ing on itself. I introduced bills on these 
subjects. 

Congress passed resolutions to speed 
up actual work on public works already 
authorized and apprepriated for. It also 
passed a bill specifically stepping up 
highway construction this year and next 
under the defense highway program, and 
this means an increase in actual jobs 
for fully justified projects that.the coun- 
try needs. 

But I do not think that the administra- 
tion made an effective attack on the re- 
cession. Things may have bottomed out, 
eas Secretary Weeks claimed, but the peo- 
ple who still do not have jubs are not 
likely to see the difference. 

Just last month the nonpartisan ex- 
perts of the Department. of Labor came 
to Congress to ask. huge supplemental 
appropriations to help carry the burden 
of expected unemployment compensa- 
tion—not now but next winter and per- 
haps next spring. They indicated to the 
House committee that so far as they 
could tell unemployment would be just 
as heavy next January and February— 
perhaps at the level of more than 5 mil- 
lion, with about 60 percent eligible for 
jobless insurance benefits—as it was last 
January or February. 

If these estimates are accurate, then a 
major job of the new Congress that meets 
in January 1959, will be to get the coun- 
try off the bottom and started back to 
full economic activity with actual jobs 
for the skilled workers hunting for jobs. 

A mark of distinction for the 63th 
Congess, I think, will be the fact that in 
defiance of predictions and in the face 
of great obstacles we passed the Alaska 
statehood bill. 

Both parties for some time have made 
presidential platform. pledges of state- 
hood for Alaska and Hawaii. But on 
Alaska, at least, President Eisenhower 
was hesitant; he repeatedly suggested 
that problems of defense were very com- 
plex. We could have dropped his formal 
proposals on statehood without doing 
any damage, and pointed to his own luke- 
warm attitude as revealed in press con- 
ferences as an excuse. 

Wie chose to push the Alaska statehood 
bill through, and as one of the sponsors 
of bills on the subject and a longtime 
enthusiast for the program, I was happy 
that a Democrat, Representative Lro 
O'Brien, of New York, had the responsi- 
bility of getting the bill through the 


House, He did—although at times he 


thought that the lobby pressures against 
it would lead once more to failure. 

It is a fine thing, a thrilling thing, to 
realize that a new State is born. I am 
looking forward to the time when Con- 
gress will redeem the pledge to the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii, too. Hawall has its 
claim to a place of full partnership in 


“the Union. 


This session of Congress also passed 
needed legislation in the interest of our 
service veterans and their families and 
survivors. 

One law consolidates into a single act 
the bulx of existing legislation on serv- 
ice-connected disability or death and on 
pension, hospitalization, and medical 
care. Ihe rates of compensation for 
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service-connected disability were raised. 
A new system was authorized clarifying 
the rights of widows even if they did not 
qualify under the technicalities of pre- 
vious law. A general housing act was 
passed which incorporated most of the 
safeguards and housing benefits for vet- 
erans that were originally passed sepa- 
rately but vetoed by President Eisen- 
hower earlier during the 85th Congress 
in 1957. 

One of the actions by Congress of 
which I am especially happy grew out of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
The administration has had a tendency 
to use the Atomic Energy Commission as 
an agency to attack low-cost public 
power, and I think there is an important 
place for both public power and private 
power. That is why in 1955 we blocked 
the administration attempt to use the 
AEC as a “power broker” to cripple the 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The AEC under former Chairman 
Lewis Strauss always opposed efforts by 
Congress to have the Commission develop 
reactors that would give us experience 
with peacetime production of electric 
power. But the Committee recommend- 
ed this year, and Congress approved. cer- 
tain projects that will lead in this direc- 
tion. I think the people have the right 
to expect that their investment of bil- 
lions in tax money in nuclear energy 
should be used for their benefit in ordi- 
nary life, and that a balance shall be 
maintained between public and private- 
enterprise activity in this field. The 
Congress approved the Joint Commit- 
tee’s recommendation for participation 
in the Euratom program, implementing 
the “atoms for peace” program. 

Congress this year made decisions that 
rejected an unwise administration effort 
to cripple Government health and edu- 
cation programs in the pretense of turn- 
ing them back to the States. 

The idea of turning scmething back 
to the States is superficially a pleasant- 
sounding slogan, but the administration 
does not ask itself whether the services 
it wants to cut were ever actually per- 
formed by the States in the first place. 

The President wanted us to cut Fed- 
eral aid to school districts that are sub- 
stantially enlarged, and handed greater 
burdens, by an influx of people on Fed- 
eral payrolls or pecple called to certain 
communities because of Federal activi- 
ties, such as construction projects or 
defense posts. Congress refused to do 
this and in fact took a forward step in 
the other direction by making part of the 
program permanent, 

Congress also refused to begin the 
process of cutting down on Federal as- 
sistance in the public health Geld by 
Slashing appropriations for hospitals 
under the Hill-Burton Act, Many hun- 
dreds of communities without adequate 
hospital and clinic facilities now have 
such services because of wise Federal 
encouragement and aid, and Congress 
chose to vote more money, rather than 
less, to carry this program forward. 
The President wanted us to reverse 
ourselves, just after authorizing a pro- 
gram of Federal aid for local sewage dis- 
posal and water-pollutlon plants, and 
Start cutting out that activity. Again 
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Congress refused to follow his lead. 
Stream pollution is a national problem 
and a serious health menace for all our 
people, and the Federal Government 
must give guidance and aid to localities. 

An effort to enact a housing bill— 
bigger than the one the President 
wanted but fully justified by the need, 
failed, and Congress passed a second 
farm bill and a second rivers and harbors 
bill that are not ideal but are within the 
Scope allowed by the earlier vetoes. 

We were not able to do anything in 
the field of minimum wages, particularly 
in the matter of enlarging the number 
of workers to include millions left unpro- 
tected by the present law. But Congress 
did pass amendments to the social 
security law, raising the benefits to those 
already drawing payments under this 
tremendous system and maintaining a 
sound tax structure to finance the pro- 
gram. In both cases, the pattern was 
the same: The administration showed 
a hostile or limited attitude, and Con- 
gress could do no more than this nega- 
tivism allowed. We do not have the 
numerical strength to pass broader legis- 
lation by the necessary two-thirds vote 
over a veto. 

The session of Congress just closed 
was the second session; the beginning of 
the 85th Congress goes back to January 
of 1957. The record of the 2 years to- 
gether is one that allows some sense of 
achievement in retrospect. 

During the period I sponsored a bill, 
which became law, to provide for Fed- 
eral inspection of poultry and poultry 
products in interstate commerce, This 
is a protection of all our people from the 
danger of diseased or otherwise unfit 
Poultry sold for food purposes. 

I shared the sponsorship of other mea- 
sures that became law in the provision 
of scholarships for students in the scien- 
tific field; the provision of lability legis- 
islation governing nuclear accidents; the 
protection of employee health and wel- 
fare funds. 

As the sponsor of basic legislation 
which resulted, on Memorial Day, 1958, 
in the Interment at the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier of the Unknown Serv- 
icemen of World War II and the Korean 
conflict, I also sponsored the bill that 
provided that the bodies of these hon- 
ored dead should lie in state in the ro- 
tunda of the Capitol before their burial 
in their final resting place in Arlington 
National Cemetery. 

As chairman of the House Democratic 
Conference, which includes all Members 
of the majority party, I offered the reso- 
lution to elect the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, of Texas, as Speaker of the House 
and, at various times, the Honorable 
JohN W. McCormack, of Massachusetts, 
as Speaker pro tempore during the oc- 
casional absences of Mr. RAYBURN. 

A groundwork has been laid for future 
action through bills I sponsored for the 
secure national control of missile dis- 
posal, to create a food-stamp plan, to 
grant Federal assistance to depressed 
areas, to expand the national program 
to cleanse our rivers of pollution, and to 
make sound revisions of our tax laws so 
as to reduce the burden on low-income 
and middle-income families. 

When the 85th Congress passed legisla- 
tion providing that the Federal Govern- 
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ment accept responsibility for financing 
90 percent of a nationwide network of 
41.000 miles of multilaned interstate 
highways, the State of Illinois immedi- 
ately stepped up its plans to construct 
1,600 miles of. the system within the 
State. The 1958 Federal Aid Highway 
Act provided for an acceleration of the 
Interstate System and Illinois, like most 
States, responded to the attitude of Con- 
gress to push for an early completion of 
the Interstate System, I have been in- 
formed by the Illinois Division of High- 
ways that funds expended, contracts 
under way, and work programed in Mi- 
nois using 90 percent Federal participa- 
tion at March 31, 1958, represents a total 
of $253 million. 

The 85th Congress approved several 
measures designed to assist small busi- 
ness—one, the Small Business Tax Re- 
vision Act of 1958, and another the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
In addition there was some measure of 
tax relief for small business in the ex- 
cise revisions approved by the Congress. 
The stencil-cutting machine industry in 
Belleville was particularly assisted here, 
as provisions of the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act of 1958 exempts such 
equipment, used in marking freight ship- 
ments, from Federal excise tax. I in- 
troduced legislation asking this exemp- 
tion and devoted considerable time in 
seeking inclusion in the act of this relief 
to a small business operation providing 
employment in our area. 

The Small Business Investment Act has 
as its primary purpose making equity 
capital and long-term credit more rapid- 
ly available for small business concerns. 
I am sincerely hopeful that interested 
groups in St. Clair and Madison Coun- 
ties will examine the provisions of this 
act and work toward organizing a small- 
business development credit corporation 
to service our area, 

The Small Business Tax Revision Act 
constitutes a step to deal with a few of 
the more important tax problems of 
small business. It is designed to increase 
the volume of outside funds which will 
be made available for the financing of 
small business; to increase the volume 
of internal funds which will be made 
available for small business; and the 
third goal of the act is to prevent the 
breakup of small businesses once they 
are established. 

This Congress passed a bill raising the 
salaries of post office and civil service 
workers by 10 percent, and making the 
increases retroactive to last January 1. 
This was, fundamentally, a matter of 
simple justice. * 

It has been my view that the Federal 
Government should not be a bad em- 
ployer, paying its hard-working em- 
ployees less than would be paid in com- 
parable work in private employment. 
The President has repeatedly opposed 
pay-increase bills, and last year he 
vetoed one by pocket veto after Congress 
had adjourned and could not take action 
to override his disapproval. This meant 
that Government workers were denied 
increases to which they were entitled by 
higher living costs and by comparative 
pay standards in other fields. The ac- 
tion of Congress this year restored the 
pastes by making the increases retroac- 

ve. 
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Congress was unable to complete ac- 
tion on a bill to liberalize the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act and require certain minimum 
standards of labor unions and this was 
due almost entirely to partisan activity 
by the administration and particularly _ 
Secretary of Labor Mitchell. There is 
some danger that enemies of labor will 
try to put through a punitive bill next 
year, along the lines Mitchell demands, 
and this will have to be fought. 

Few people realize the amount of work 
the average Member of Congress puts in 
on committee assignments—and the 
longer a person serves in the Congress 
the greater are his committee duties and 
the responsibilities placed upon him. 

I serve on the two committees most 
vital to our national security, the House 
Armed Services Committee and the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. I serve 
on two regular subcommittees of the 
Armed Services Committee and am fre- 
quently designated as chairman of spe- 
cial subcommittees. Iam vice chairman 
of one of my regular subcommittees. 

As a member of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, made up of 9 Members 
of the House and 9 Members of the Sen- 
ate, I also serve on 2 subcommittees and 
I hold the position as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, in which capacity in the past 2 
years I have presided over hearings on 
scientific and engineering manpower 
shortages in the United States and hear- 
ings designed to create greater enthu- 
siasm in America’s basic research pro- 
grams. i 

As a result of committee work I suc- 
cessfully sponsored legislation in the past 
session to insure the participation of uni- 
versities in the United States in our re- 
search reactor program of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. Without the 
amendments to the Indemnification Acts, 
which I sponsored, practically every 
State-supported university in the Nation 
would have found it impossible to operate 
a research reactor. 

To give an idea of the time-consuming 
requirements of committee work, I might 
point out that I attended an average of 2 
committee meetings a day for every day 
Congress was in session and frequently I 
was compelled to attend as many as 4 
committee meetings in 1 day. At the 
same time it was necessary to keep 
abreast of activities on the floor of the 
House and in connection my attend- 
ance record was again 100 percent. I did 
not miss a single rollcall. 

Much of the effort of a Member of Con- 
gress does not show up in official records 
but most rewarding to any Congressman 
is the constructive work done through 
committee assignments. I feel this way 
as the result of the United States modifi- 
cation of its position on landholding 
practices in Okinawa, a problem I have 
been interested in since 1955, when 1 
served as chairman of a special congres” 
sional committee to study our land acqui- 
sition policies in the Ryukyu Islands. 

The issue has been the source of end- 
less friction, but now the old methods are 
to be abandoned and negotiations have 
begun on a plan acceptable to the Oki- 
nawans. More sympathy and tact will be 
shown to the people whose homeland 
occupy as a military bastion to preserve 
peace in the Far East. 
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High School Students' Tour of 
Washinztca 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


i Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I would like 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
& letter I received from Mr. A. Joseph 
t, chairman of the Committee on 
American Principles of the Queens 
l unty Bar Association, dated Auzust 
3; together with an essay written by a 
young high school student, Miss Rita 
3 ; and a report by Charles K. Finch, 
een. president of the Queens County 
by Association, on a trip to Washington 
d 18 Queens County high school stu- 
ents, sponsored by the association. 
e letter, essay, and report follow: 
QUEENS COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION, 
Ho Jamaica, N. Y., August 13, 1958. 
n. Lester HOLTZMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
M Washington, D. C. 
1 Y Drar- Conckessman: A program was 
bet by the committee on American 
=) Neiples of the Queens County Bar Associ- 
Babu, which I believe commands sufficient 
lic interest to be published in the Con- 
1 N Recorp. If you agree with me, 
Pria that you will do whatever is appro- 
2 to accomplish this purpose, and in 
tion If of the Queens County Bar Associa- 
ciples 1" the committee on American prin- 
I will greatly appreciate it. 
endes Committee had a number of confer- 
Stepan Dr. C. Frederick Pertsch, assoct- 
ang Bictintondent in charge of high schools, 
tive srnard Donovan, divisional administra- 
Sasistunt of the board of education. The 
_ pose of these discussions wns to devise 
ang te ann Which would appeal to principals 
students of the high schools by which 
ot ita ttee could carry out the purposes 
knowiey tion, to wit: the dissemination of 
form edge and information “concerning our 
ang kai government and American traditions 
endea è American way of life.” It was the 
Of +). OX Of the committee at the suggestion 
Ing Sent aks to eliminate an essay writ- 
kram. test as the primary object of the pro- 
an en It Was however, planned to devise 


to ere contest which would be indicental 
Which Main program but the writing of 
search ud require the students to do some 
Am Work in American history and 
Pertech, government. Accordingly, Dr. 
Epo; agreed that a tour to Washington, 
would and financed by our association, 
Studen, gratifying to the principals and 
tha und so our committee suggested 


Be connection with such a tour, each 
ae the tour should submit an 
u later date on any subject which 
History ayn ect any incident in American 
ang way of e our American traditions 
or decided that only 9 high schools 
the many functioning E the ei of 
uld be sclected and that the prin- 
schools should be called upon 
8 students ot their reapec- 
Penge uc” to tour Washington at the ex- 
ip for Tipe association. The cost of the 
Xcess ae students would have been far in 
the board ore Appropriation authorized by 
Discucsjona unagers. namely, $500. 
Willam 1°28 were had with Mr. Justice 
` Groat of our supreme court, who 
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suggested that he would call for help upon 
certain lawyers who were admitted to the 
United States Supreme Court upon his spon- 
sorship and motion. He-believed that there 
were many such lawyers practicing in Queens 
and generally in the city of New York. He 
knew thcy were ready to participate in any 
enterprise that would help further the edu- 
cation of our teen-agers and high-school 
students. -Accordingly, he suggested that 
his group should reise at least 2500 toward 
the expence of this trip. In this Judge Groat, 
after much effort. succeeded. The overall 
cost of the project was $1,027. Our associa- 
tion contributed the difference. The tour 
was set for May 14, 15, and 16, 1958, 

In behalf of the association, Charles K. 
Finch and his lovely wife, Terry Finch, acted 
as chaperones of this student group. They 
were aseisted by Mr. and Mrs. Robert Arnesen, 
members of the faculty of Far Rockaway High 
School. Everything was planned for them— 
from beginning until the end of the trip, 

A travel agency was employed by the com- 
Mittee. The agency made arrangements to 
meet the group on the steps of the Generai 
Court House. There the students and their 
parents met and our president, George Kent 
Weldon, Judge Wiliam B. Groat, and the 
chairman addressed them briefly. The 
chaperones were also at hand. At the sched- 
uled time, a Carey bus took all aboard and 
conveyed them to the Greyhound depot in 
Manhattan. The group arrived in Washing- 
ton and that evening they were escorted to 
several places of interest and the next day the 
tour called for rides and visits to several 
nationally known places such as the White 
House, the Pan American Building, the FBI 
headquarters, the Capitol, the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and the Washington Monument, the 
National Archives Building, and other places 
of equal national and historical Interest. 
All returned to New York as scheduled late 
Friday afternoon. 

Most of the students have already sub- 
mitted reports bearing upon some incident 
in American history and symbolical of Ameri- 
can traditions. Several of these reports are 
extremely Interesting and Illustrate the kind 


-and character of student body that the tax- 


Payers of the city of New York are educat- 
ing. It may be said that the money of the 
taxpayers devoted to our educational system 
has been well spent, and that our student 
body today which will take over In the next 
generation or two will be well qualified to 
do so, and that they will keep and maintain 
our democratic principles in their pristine 
condition. We can look for many improve- 
ments from them to the well being of the 
society of tomorrow. We may entrust our 
future in the hands of our young Americans, 
It is worth every effort that we can make 
as an association of lawyers to sponsor any 
community enterprise that would tend to 
develop the character, understanding, edu- 
cation, and idealism of our youth. 

We leave to the social workers the solu- 
tion of the juveniie-delinquency problem. 
which, I believe all of us will agree, affects 
such a tiny percentage of our youth that it 
has not in any way vitally or materially af- 
fected the sinew and fabric of the youth of 
this generation. Our schools, our parents, 
and our citizens should be proud of the su- 
perior quality of the youth that we have 
raized in this present generation, and so I 
believe that the activities of our association, 
through this committee, are fully justified 
and will be compensated by incalculably 
strengthening the body of our citizenry of 
tomorrow. 

It u contemplated that in each year fol- 
lowing a similar number of high-school stu- 
dents will be sclected consisting of all those 
who have not participated in previous tours. 

The names of the students and of the 
high school at which they respectively at- 
tend are as follows: 
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Rita Kissen and Henry Schafer, Far Rock- 
away High School; Joan DeFilippis and An- 
thony Aliano, Flushing High School; Robert 
Heathwood and Vincent Zizzo. Thomas A. 
Edison Vocational High School; Anna Ma- 
rino and Richard Hultgren, Queens Voca- 
tional High School; Juan Cuadrado and Eva 
Herman, Long Island City High School; 
Marilyn Pralle and E. Jay Fischer, the Wood- 
hull Private Day School; Gerald Fields and 
Joshua Roth, Jamaica High School; Danny 
Jacoby and Ellen Tremper, Forest Hills High 
School; Anna McGlynn and Edda Erroll, the 
Mary Loulsz Academy. 

The interesting feature of this was the 
report submitted by Charles K. Finch, which 
I herewith attach. 

To illustrate the invaluable nature of this 
program, I send you also attached herewith 
the eesay of Rita Kissen of Far Rockaway 
High School, which has been selected by a 
majority of the judges as the first-prize 
winner. 


Chairman, Committee on American 
Principles. 
í 


: Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
A. LINCOLN, Erq., 
United States of America. 

Dran Mr. LIN cor: Perhaps I'd better in- 
troduce myself before I begin this letter to 
you. My name is Rita Kissen, and I attend 
Far Rockaway High School. I first met 
you—treally met you—while traveling through 
Washington, D. C., as a guest of the Queens 
County Bar Association. They are lawyers, 
just like you were, Mr. Lincoln, and although 
they may bear little physical resemblance to 
you, they, too, treasure the Ideal of equal 
justice under law. These gentlemen of the 
bar association chose 18 students from 
Queens high schools to go to Washington, 
and I was fortunate enough to be one of 
these students. 

I enjoyed the entire trip. Mr. Lincoln. I 
saw the Capitol and the White House, and 
so many other important and significant 
buildings. But I experienced my greatest 
thrill of pride when I entered the shrine dedi- 
cated to your memory—the Lincoln Memo- 
rial. There you were, sitting and watching 
the many visitors as they snapped pictures 
or jotted notes or just looked up in awe. 
You seemed so life-like sitting there that I 
would not have been surprised had you 
stood up and smiled. 

Suddenly, however, I realized that you 
weren't there at all. In fact, you weren't 
even near the Lincoln Memorial. You were 
in the Senate, helping the Congressmen to 
do the best for our country and the world. 
You were in the Pan American Building, 
adding to the spirit of brotherhood and 
good will thet one felt so strongly there. 
You were in the Supreme Court of the 
United States, adding your dignity to the 
judgments and helping to make them just. 
Yes, Mr. Lincoln, you were everywhere where 
people needed you. Ninety-five years have 
passed since you told us that “this Nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of free- 
dom —and yet the words you said then are 
still fresh today. You are still very much 
& part of America, Mr. Lincoln, and I know 
you always will be. 

So, even though I knew it wasn't really 
you sitting in the Lincoln Memorial, I took 
pictures and jotted notes like everyone else. 
Eventually, our group left the Lincoln Me- 
morial, and we continued on our tour. 
Something of you, however, stayed with us. 

When we visited the Capitol, for example, 
and saw the men who make the laws that 
fovern us, you were there. You watched the 
discussion in the Senate and nodded ap- 
provingly. “Of the people, by the people, for 
the people,” you whispered. And I, hearing 
your whisper, could only add Amen.“ 
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You followed us to the National Archives, 

- where the original documents which inspired 

you repose now in sealed cases. And you 

noted the deep impression that these docu- 

ments made upon us. For we realized, de- 

spite our youth, what they represented in 
work, in lives, and in ideals. 

Dear Mr. Lincoln, you were with us all the 
time, and you are still alive in our minds 
and hearts, as in the minds and hearts of 
all Americans. Since you have long been a 
personal hero of mine, you have been my 
companion for many years, But you really 
came alive for me during those moments I 
spent with you in the Lincoln Memorial.’ 

I don't suppose you receive many letters 
from high school students telling you that 
you are their personal friend. But I know 
that these students, though they may not 
write you letters, are as inspired as I by the 
story of your life. 

For, as long as we have men like you, Mr. 
Lincoln—men who work and fight and 
understand—as long as we have men who 
strive for a government “dedicated to the 
proposition that all men are created equal,” 
you will be a personal friend to mankind. 

With deepest love, 
Rrra KISSEN. 
REPORT oy CHARLES K. FINCH Upon THE First 

QUEENS CoUNTY Ban ASSOCIATION SPON- 

BORED TREK TO WASHINGTON BY 18 QUEENS 

Han SCHOOL STUDENTS, SELECTED BY ITS 

AMERICAN PRINCIPLES COMMITTEE 


On Wednesday, May 7, 1958, the Long Is- 
land Star-Journal reported that 18 “lucky” 
and “gifted” Queens high-school students 
would visit Washington on an expense-paid 
junket as the guests of the American prin- 
ciples committee of the Queens County Bar 
Association, headed by A. Joseph Geist, 
chairman, 

On Wednesday, May 14, 1958, 18 lucky and 
gifted Queens high-school students did just 
that. First, they and most of their parents 
met their chaperons, Mr. and Mrs. Robert 
Arnesen, of Hicksville, who are both high- 
school teachers, and Mr. and Mrs, Charles 
K. Finch, of Astoria, on the front steps of the 
Queens County courthouse. Mr. Arnesen is 
a history teacher at Far Rockaway High 
School. Mr. Finch is a past president of the 
Queens County Bar Association, and his wife, 
Terry. also a lawyer, practices law with her 
husband at Long Island City. She also is 
known to the Queens County Bar Association 
in that she arranges and coaches the chore- 
ography each year for the Queens County 
Bar Association annual Christmas party and 
show. They then met Mr. Geist and mem- 
bers of his committee, and were presented to 
president George K. Weldon and vice presl- 
dent Joseph Perrini (now president). Mr. 
Weldon introduced Acting Supreme Court 
Justice Hon. William B. Groat, who had ald- 
ed the trip's arrangements and finance. The 
Queens County Bar Association had donated 
$500, and the balance of approximately $700 
was underwritten by association members 
who also belong to Judge Groat's United 
States Supreme Court admissions group. 
Judge Groat, Mr. Weldon: and Hon. Vito 
Lanza, of the bocrd of education, and a 
member of our American principles commit- 
tee, made appropriate, short farewell talks to 
the students and the gathered assemblage. 
Many group pictures were taken. Luggage 
was then packed aboard a Carey bus, and the 
pathfinding trek was on its way. 

The Carey bus connected with a Grey- 
hound bus at 50th Street terminal, in Man- 
hattan, which was used exclusively by the 
22 Queens pathfinders on a very merry and 
comfortable ride to Washington. En route 
a short routine stop for refreshments and 
other needs was made at Clementes', New 
Castle, Del. By this time, the group, com- 
prising mixed sexes, racial backgrounds, and 
religious faiths, was one large, happy family, 
A ‘high degree of intelligence, respect for au- 
thority, and appreciation of a golden oppor- 
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tunity was already decidedly noticeable on 
the part of the teenagers. An unusual de- 
sire to mix and fraternize, and a keen sense 
of clean humor was immediately recognized. 
By the time the Capital City was reached, 
after a 4 hours’ pleasant journey, first and 
nicknames already were in order. At about 
6:30 p. m. exitus was made at Hotel Burling- 
ton, 1120 Vermont Avenue NW., at Thomas 
Circle, Washington, D.C. Immediately upon 
arrival, as planned, Mr. Finch alerted Mr. 
Andrew Viglletta, of the Newhouse papers 
of our arrival. 

Rooms were quickly assigned by Mr. 
Arnesen, who, as an old hand at chaperon- 
ing, wisely and firmly saw to it that no 
two male or female students from one school 
shared the same room. After time out for 
washing and some change of attire the first 
famlly supper was enjoyed by all. It was 


quickly discernible that as to all our meals, 


at the hotel, we were to have no choice as 
to the selection of foods, The well-trained 
young guests were so well mannered that al- 
though they readily recognized the unfortu- 
nate and embarrassing situation, they made 
no comment. However, knowledge is gained 
from experience, and it was and is to be 
understood by all that we were only path- 
finders. Although there were no serious 
hitches, next year’s group, it is hoped, will 
profit by our findings, which will be fully 
reported elsewhere and only partially re- 
ferred to herein, It is believed that meals 
should not be paid for In advance, and that 
an “eat when and where convenient” system 
should be inaugurated. It is sometimes em- 
barrassing to offer only pancakes for break- 
fast to those who perhaps loath the same, 
and also rather difficult and stupid to re- 
turn, on tour, sizable distances to the hotel 
base, for food that could have been obtained, 
just as cheaply, and perhaps more delect- 
ably, at the locus exhibitionis. Still, let it 
be known, in special compliment to the stu- 
dent guests, there was not one word of com- 
plaint or constructive suggestion. 

After supper, souvenir Confederate Army 
hats were purchased by most of the male 
treksters, and a long trip, by foot, was taken 
en masse to the Washington Monument. 
There, as millions before us, we gazed in 
awesome admiration at that brilliantly 
lighted symbol of American unity. We re- 
turned to our hotel, after an ice cream treat 
by the Finches at a nearby drugstore, and all 
retired by midnight. 

Early next day, and before breakfast, two 
groups started out for religious services, 
commemorating Ascension Thureday. One, 
headed by Mrs. Arnesen, visited the National 
Presbyterian Church, where President and 
Mrs. Dwight Eisenhower are members; the 
other, led by Mr. Finch, attended mass at 
St. Matthew's Pro-Cathedral, where holy 
communion was received by several of the 
students and their leader and where tour- 
ist Anthony Aflano, of Flushing High 
School, and Mrs, Finch were accidentally yet 
signally honored by being asked and then 
designated to act as ushers in taking up the 
offering collection. This latter account is 
not meant in any regard as a hint to the 
explanation of Mr. Finch supply of pin 
money. Incidentally, after climbing stairs 
and steps all day, Mr. Finch had added reason 
to remember and account for the title 
“Ascension Day.“ 

Then, the entire anxious and curlous group 
boarded a Gray Line bus for the firat of three 
arranged tours, after brenkfasting and swap- 
ping stories of their first night Hotel Dur- 
lirgton sleeping (or lack of it) experiences. 
A funloving, gay, but serious-minded collec- 
tion of modern youth, averaging 17 years of 
age, qulotiy and respectfully entered the 
portals of the famous White House, and 
eagerly drank in, fed upon, and diligently 
digested the historic scenic victuais con- 
tained therein, “Ahs” and “ohs” of mixed 
surprise and admiration were reverentially 
exclaimed. Normal and natural expressions, 
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such as Wouldn't I love to live here“ were 
gulped by youngsters who may or may not 
have momentarily remembered that they, 
too, have the same American rights and op- 
portunities of White House residence as 
George Washington or Dwight Elsenhower. 

Then followed interesting visitations to 
the Pan American Building, maintained by 
the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere; 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where 
our prper currency, stamps, bonds, pass- 
ports, and commissions. for the Army, Navy, 
Coast Guard, and Marines are printed; and 
the United States Capitol, Including the 
rotunda and the Senate and House Chambers. 

As we left our bus, preparatory to the 
Capitol visitation, good-natured photo 
hawkers sold us a group picture which has 
resulted in a very fitting memento of the 
Queens County Bar Association's real and 
successful attempt to portray the principals 
of our American Principles Committee trek 
to Washington. 

The 10-minute stops, at the Senate and 
House, which were both in session, were 
of such interest to the student body that 
a longer return visit was requested. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Finch immediately set out for 
Senator Ives’ office, where passes for the 
Senate were obtained from the Senator's 
secretary, who expressed Mr. Ives' regrets 
for his inability to meet with our group. 
This happened to be a big day in the life 
of both Senator Ives and the city of Wash- 
ington, This was the day Mr. Ives announced 
his retirement from senatorial and further 
political life, while Washington rolled out 
the red carpet for Vice President RICHARD 
Nixon, who returned safely by plane to the 
Capital City from his historic and ‘insulting 
tour of South America. The scheduled bus 
then returned us to our hotel where lunch 
Was quickly enjoyed. Since there was noth- 
ing preplanned for the remainder of the 
afternoon, Mr. Finch used his discretionary 
powers and hired another bus which took 
us back to the Capitol and to a further 
lengthy visit at the Senate, Mr. and Mrs. 
Finch stopped at the office of Congressman 
James DeLaney, where it was regretfully 
discovered that all of the Queens legislators 
had planed to New York for a long weekend. 
Mr. DeLaney’s clerk donated 22 Scripto pen- 
ciis marked “United States House of Repre- 
sentatives” and copies of a beautiful souve- 
mir booklet entitled, “The Capitol—In Story 
and Pictures.” These, when distributed to 
the young sightseers, were graciously and 
appreciatively received. Next stop was the 
Smithsonian Institute, which houses many 
of the early inventions, in addition to the 
Wright brothers’ first plane, Lindbergh's 
plane, The Spirit of St. Louis, p 

After supper the second scheduled bus 
trip was taken, This included the shopping 
and financial sections of downtown Wash- 
ington, and passed the White House, Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, American Red Cross 
Bullding. Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion Memorial Continental Hall, the Pan 
American Union Building, Federal Reserv® 
Building, and Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
We stopped for a visit at the Lincoln Memo 
rial and once again gazed in awesome ad- 
miration and reverence at that brilliantly 
lighted symbol of freedom from slavery; and 
undoubtedly prayed Individually that such 
freedom, from a foreign-Imposed slavery: 
might be granted to us by Him who gave 
even the Great Emancipator his right of free 
birth. Crossing over the Potomac River, via 
the Memorial Bridge, we toured by the Penta“ 
gon Building and drove through Wanhington 
National Alrport. Continuing over the 
Highway Bridge. we got an excellent view of 
the Uluminated Washington skyline on our 
way to the Jefferson Memorial. We then 
drove around the Tidal Basin, the route 
the famous cherry blossoms, by the Wash, 
ington Monument and through the Federal 
triangle to the Archives Building, where W° 
saw the original Declaration of Independ- 
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ence and the Bill of Rights. Proceeding 
around Congressional Library and through 
the grounds of the United States Capitol, we 
got an excellent view of the fioodlighted 
fountains and the brilliantly illuminated 
dome. Returning to cur point} of origin, we 
saw many other piaces of new and historic 
interest. a 
Back to the hotel at 11 o'clock, Mr. Finch 
surprised the group with a birthday party 
for one of the lovely female students, Miss 
Marilyn Pralle, of Woodhull Private Day 
School, celebrating her 18th birthday. He 
had made prior unannounced arrangements 
for the private and exclusive use of the hotel 
cocktall lounge, a birthday cake with can- 
dies, Ice cream, and appropriate soft drinks. 
This, undoubtedly, was the first historic 
Washington cocktail party sans cocktails, 
The appreciative youngsters added toasts, 
toasted marshmallows, song, and wit. Sev- 
eral gifte were presented, and then to bed. 
Friday came and our last bus tour. By 
_ this time our young, bright, and witty guests 
had learned so much about Washington from 
the various sing-song bus announcers and 
their repetitious corny attempts at elocu- 
tlon and humor, that they now knew more 
about the old Ford Theater and Lincoln's 
assassination than John Wilkes Booth, with 
the result that more than a few times they 
Aided the bus announcer“in unison. This 
time we toured through famous old Alexan- 
dria, Va., seeing such historically interesting 
places as Christ Church (where George 
Washington was once a vestryman) ;. Masonic 
Lodge (where he wos the first Worshipful 
Master); Ledbetter's Old Apothecary Shoppe; 
Gadsby’s Tavern; Carlyle House; Old Presby- 
terian Mceting House; and the first public 
school of Virginia. Our tour continued along 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway with visits 
to historic Woodlawn Plantation and to 
| Mount Vernon, where we slowly toured the 
Mansion itself and its beautiful grounds, 
and the Washington Tomb. On our return 
to Washington, we drove slowly through the 
National Airport, again circled around the 
Jefferson Memorial and the Tidal Basin and 
the famous Japanese cherry blossom trees. 
Back to Hotel Burlington, where we quickly 
grabbed our packed luggage and the box 
lunches, which had been decided upon in 
Order to catch the 180 Greyhound bus for 
return to Nueva York and domum. As 
Usual, despite the historic attraction of 
Washington, Manhattan's skyline was better 
for the eyes than Murine or Irene. Soon a 
tired, but thankfully lucky, group of genuine 
young Americans said goodby to one an- 
Other, sincercly thanked thelr competent and 
fine dispositioned teacher-chaperones, Bob 
ae Terry Finch, and they went their merry 
y. 
It is our considered judgment and genuine 
pe that Joe Geist and his American Prin- 
ciples Committee have laid the cornerstone 
Of-a great character building, that, like our 
Presently planned new bar bullding, will not 
Only serve our bar associntion and the public, 
t our public and private relations, 
Finis. 


CraRrLES K, FINCH. 


James R. Naughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Ps METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
© of Newsweek magazine devoted a 
fal report to the solid job turned in 
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by the busy investigators working for 
congressional committees. 

Special mention was made of James 
R. Naughton, counsel for the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. In the words of the News- 
week story: 

A case in point is James R. Naughton, 33, 
a red-haired bespectacled former Army pri- 
vate first class and Drake University law 
graduate (1952), who heads the six-man 
staff of the House Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, Even well-informed 
Washingtonians have never heard of this 
mild-mannered bachelor who regularly works 
from 8:30 a. m. to 9 p. m. and reads the 
record ot the Teapot Dome investigation as 
a hobby. Yet, within months, he forced the 
recovery of $1.5 million which the Agricul- 
ture Department had overpaid in disposal of 
surplus cheese; pushed the Justice Depart- 
ment into starting antitrust suits against 
drug manufacturers who sold the Govern- 
ment $53 million worth of pollo vaccine— 
refunds may total more than $5 million; 
opened an investigation into sales abroad of 
$1.3 Dillion in farm surpluses; the probe 
may last 2 years, but Naughton, in his cau- 
tious manner, says: “If we were certain there 
was no possibility of windfall profits we 
wouldn't be looking into it.“ 


Research and Development—Report of 
Committee on Government Opera- 
tions—Comment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I desire to remark on 
the controversial staff work behind the 
32d Report of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations entitled “Research and 
Development.” This House Report, No. 
2552, was printed August 12, 1958. 

This staff-dominated report is typified 
by the subcommittee remarks taking up 
only 53 pages, while the staff study occu- 
pies the following 165 pages. Moreover, 
most of the problems with which the sub- 
committee was concerned had been rec- 
ognized and met by the administration 
many months previously in the Defense 
Department Reorganization Act of 1958. 
This provided for slicing of red tape and 
sharpening centralized authority. 

Thus, the subcommittee report largely 
came as an after-action survey for po- 
litical, rather than constructive, pur- 


8. 

The staff study summary, however, re- 
quires comment which the minority 
members of the committee did not have 
time to prepare before its publication. 

Frankly, the study is both unscholarly 
and unobjective. 

Perhaps by pointing out its most glar- 
ing deficiencies, which indeed reflect 
upon the professional work of the staff, 
I can, in some degree, caution future 
staffs against such approaches. And if 
niy remarks appear to hit the partisan 
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level by references to the two political 
parties, my hand has been forced by the 
political tactics of the staff. 

The staff report could have, performed 
a valuable service by stressing the most 
serious danger confronting our entire 
defense effort. This is the inflationary 
trend encouraged by vast spending pro- 
grams—of which the last Democrat- 
controlled Congress is replete with ex- 
amples—producing constant pressures 
for price and wage increases. Together, 
these factors threaten to place research ~ 
and development beyond reach. Time 
and again the staff mentions the rising 
cost of defense, but at no time is it will- 
ing to analyze this basic cause. 

Surely, professional consciences must 
have been disturbed when criticisms 
conformed to party interests alone and 
avoided the heart of the problem. 

As a result, much of the report re- 
mained on a superficial level. avoiding 
the real and propagandizing the ap- 
parent. 

The report is replete with charts which 
reflect adjusted rather than actual obli- 
gations of funds to research and devel- 
opment, These adjusted obligations are 
derived from a research and develop- 
ment index which subtracts from the 
actual obligation in proportion to the 
declining value of the research and de- 
velopment dollar for that year. Accord- 


ing to certain studies, it would take 


about $1.61 in 1958 to purchase the same 
amount of research and development 
that $1 could have bought in the 1947 
49 base period. 


After adjusting figures according to 
this index, the staff report declares that 
Department of Defense obligations 
towards research and development have 
expanded since fisoal year 1955, “but 
never reached the peak level of fiscal 
year 1952.” 

The report continues—page 82: 

When the Korean hostilities were sus- 
pended, President Eisenhower instituted an 
economy drive which affected fiscal year 1954 
and fiscal year 1955 Goyernment activities. 
Expenditures of research and development 
funds were curtailed along with funds for all 
other activities. This resulted, of course, in 
a curtailment of direct research and develop- 
ment program. 


Typical of the entire staff report is this 
inference that the administration fol- 
lowed a retrenchment policy after Korea 
which it never has abandoned. These 
inferences afford a good example of how 
statistics can be manipulated to paint a 
partial, incomplet2, and unfair picture. 


This picture is distorted in at least 
three respects: 


First. As the staff report later admits 
on page 91— 

Even the lines between research, develop- 
ment, and procurement cannot be drawn 
precisely, particularly in areas of rapidly ad- 
vaneing technology. 

‘The Department of Defense has recognized 
the fact that the full cost of modernizing the 
military forces cannot be considered as re- 
search and development. The Department 
of Defense has also recognized the fact the 
effort supported by the research and develop- 
ment appropriations does not give a full 
measure of the effort devoted to the research, 
development, test, and evaluation programs, 
because support such as the procurement of 
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items for engineering and service test are 
usually financed from other appropriations. 


Actually, the indirect activities sup- 
porting research and development have 
more than offset the decline in the de- 
fense dollar. In some cases, the total 
amounts for supporting activities exceed 
the amounts appropriated for direct re- 
search and developmient. It is regretta- 
ble that the staff report failed to stress 
that indirect support through procure- 
ment, personnel, administration, and 
production funds have more than pro- 
vided for the dollar decline, 

Second. There are many other un- 
measurable variables which influence the 
picture. The management of the re- 
search and development program, for ex- 
ample, has vastly improved since the 
1947 period, and hence there is a savings 
through increased efficiency. These 
saved management dollars, then, further 
expand the boundaries of the research 
program. 

Third. The committee staff constantly 
makes comparisons with 1952 as “the 
peak year” of research and development 
obligations. Yet it fails to examine the 
content of that year. Even a school 
child knows that the Korean war was 
then being fought. 

This so-called peak resulted, conse- 
quently, from efforts to satisfy research 
and development needs for the Korean 
battlefield. Meanwhile, long-range re- 
search was starved. Had the staff report 
separated the 1952 battlefield research 
expenditures from the 1952 long-range 
expenditures, for example in relation to 
ICBM’s, a shocking picture of myopic 
vision on the part of the Truman ad- 
ministration would have evolved. 

The following table shows how the 
Democrat administration retarded and 
the Republican administration advanced 
the IRBM and ICBM missile program: 


United States missile programs, Department 
of Defense, fiscal year 1946 through fiscal 
year 1958 


[Funds programed in millions of dolhirs} 


| Leng- 
Total | Surmce-to- range IRBM 


Fiscal year | mis- br Hug surhice-to- | nnd 
siks missiles surface =| ICBM 
milssiles 
1946 and 
19 9 
2 al} Los 
2 11 27 
Aas is 5 | 
65 AE 
1 ua B 
2¹⁷ 143 4s 
LEES 270 3 
ao 28 14 
* Ne tót 
6 er i 
2. coo 74 E 


Norus 


1. Above estimates Include research and dtelopment, 
production facility expanalen and tooling, provuremont 
and production for test, evilusition, imil service use, con- 
struction of conversion Of ships identified with the 

Nided-m lssiles proraros, and construction costs far the 

Münte, programs and curtain research and deyol- 
opment facilities. They do not inelnge military pir- 
sonnel costs and the full cost of operation and malnute- 
Dance of gnided-micsile installations. 

2. IRBM aud ICHM expenditures for fisol 
1033 ty 19M, inclusive, and fiscal year 1967 were 
000,000 and 952,000,000; respectively. 


What is more, the appropriation fig- 
ures for fiscal years 1954 and 1955 do not 


give the true picture of what was spent 
in the Department of Defense in those 


rears 
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years and, hence, give rise to criticisms 
of certain cutbacks after the Korean war. 
In the Army, for example, pre-1954 ap- 
propriations from the Korean emergency 
were still available for procurement use 
well in 1956. Likewise, there were un- 
spent Air Force funds which lasted into 
the following years. 

The staff report purports to tell the 
full story of missile research and devel- 
opment efforts. Apparently, it did not 
consider the 1945-50 missile blindness of 
the Truman administration to be a part 
of this story. For it would have taken 
a nonpartisan staff to consider all the 
facts. 

After the first sputnik, Dr. von Braun 
was quite clear in assigning responsibility 
for our lagging space program: 

The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic-missile program worth men- 
tioning between 1945 and 1951. These 6 
years during which the Russians obviously 
laid the groundwork for their large rocket 
program are irretrievably lost * *. Thus, 
our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough dur- 
ing the first 6 to 10 years after the war. 


Up to the present, more than 99 per- 
cent of the funds spent on development 
of these missiles has come from a Re- 
publican administration. Plainly, this is 
a Republican accomplishment, and no 
graphs can distort the fact. 

In the graphs the committee staff de- 
vised, the research and development 
index, based on the declining value of 
the defense dollar since 1953, was utilized 
constantly. 

But again the staff has picked a con- 
venient cutoff date in order to show a 
half picture. ; 

The drastic decline in purchasing 
power occurred before 1953, as the figures 
below make evident: 


Purchasing power of the consumer dollar in 
Waited States cities 1933 to June 1958 


[1933= $1] 

Pur- Pur- Pur- Pur- 
Date chas- Date | chas | Date! chas | Date! chas- 

ing ing lug ing 

power power power power 
1533 ($1,000 | 1041 [$0,874 | 1949 len, 143 1087 | $0. 4a) 
1 7 | 1942 -W3 | 10 „10860. 
1S W2 | H3 747 | 19M 41% |... cane 
Kas | 2068 | 9H | L735 | 1952 487 -453 
UF | td | 1944 719 10, 3l. | J 
1s | WIT | WG | o | a 
1 „1947 dn 1055 
1940 <I | 1045 | . S58 | 1095 
Juanuury. 


Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Staustics, Washington, D. C., Aux. 18, 1055. 

During the Eisenhower years, for ex- 
ample, the consumer dollar lost only 
80.036 of its purchasing power, as com- 
pared with a 80.232 loss during the Tru- 
Man years from 1945 to 1952. This feat 
of retarding the dollar decline stands as 
a major accomplishment of the Republi- 
can administration, especially from the 
research and development point of view. 

Had the rate of decline characteristic 
of the Truman administration contin- 
ued, literally, we would have priced our- 
selves out of survival. 

In discussing cases where the amounts 
appropriated by Congress have been more 
than the Executive requested, the report 
reads—page 83: 


September 11 


The Increase of $100 million in the fiscal 
year 1057 Air Force appropriation is the 
only one made by Congress for fiscal years 
1953 and 1958, Inclusive. Why this increase 
was granted, we do not know except that 
we were told it was the result entirely of 
inquiries and decisions of the Appropriations 
Committee. 


This is to say the one time that Con- 
gress felt it wise to appropriate more 
money than President Eisenhower re- 
quested, it did so without clear purpose 
or concrete programing. There is not 
much credit in that. 

In analyzing where Congress had cut 
the requests of the President, the staff 
report says, on page 87: 

The amounts reqilested by the President 
Were appropriated, Major exceptions oc- 
curred in fiscal years 1954 and 1955 when 
the Congress reduced the amounts requested 
by the President for the three services (Army, - 
Navy, and Air Force). 


This implied criticism of the Republi- 
can 83d Congress skirts the true issue. 
As already noted, large research and de- 
velopment sums had been devoted to 

ediate Korean war needs. With the 

ce, many such projects were no longer 

significant. The budget should have 
been and was reduced in this respect. 

Most significant, however, is that the 
IRBM and ICBM development budget 
was increased. This dispels all staff 
charges of retrenchment in vital arcas. 

The staff report is quite unwilling to 


apply the same yàrdstick of criticism to 


Republicans and “Democrats alike. In 
1947, Mr. Truman impounded $75 mil- 
lion which a Republican Congress had 
appropriated, thus terminating the all- 
important Atlas project, When the pro- 
gram again was commenced in 1950, Mr. 
Truman a second time disrupted prog- 
ress by impounding $735 million of Air 
Force funds. Had it not been for Mr. 
Truman's actions, it is possible the Atlas 
could have been operational in 1953 or 
1954. 

The committce staff turned a blind eye 
to the spring of 1957. On page 87 of the 
report, references are made to exhibit 1, 
which proposed that, on the whole, Con- 
gress had appropriated all the research 
and development funds the President 
had requested. This was indeed a dar- 
ing assertion. 

I will not repeat the entire story of the 
May 1957 Democrat slash in vital re- 
search and development which jeopar- 
dized our entire missile program. Of 
the several accounts of this given on the 
floor of the House, Representative 
Sueran’s is the latest, and can be found 
on page 16983 of the Recorp, August 19, 
1958. 

Briefly, the Democrat-controlled.Con- 
gress slashed $2.5 billion from the De- 
fense Department budget for fiscal 1958. 

In a radio and TV broadcast, President 
Eisenhower notified the Nation that this 
was a foolhardy gamble. In the House 
the Canfield amendment sought to re- 
store $313 million to what the Appro- 
priations Committee was willing to pro- 
vide for our security. Seventy-eight 
percent of the Republicans voted for the 
amendment; 95 percent of the Demo- 
crats voted against it. 

When sputnik streeked across the sky 
the following autumn, Democrat spon- 
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Sors of the cuts saw their folly and feared 
the wrath of their constituents. In 
January 1958 when President Eisenhower 
asked for additional funds to repair the 
delay, Democrats had to comply. Con- 
_ Sequently, the adequacy of appropria- 
tions was restored before the fiscal year 
was out, and for this reason the year and 
statistics do not reflect the initial and 
harmful cuts. 

By preparing graphs which use cut- 
offs and unique figures, painting rather 
than refiecting the facts, the staff has 
forfeited the chance of presenting a 
Constructive report. Certainly, much 
could have been learned by both parties 
from a close examination of the congres- 
sional attitudes on the eve of sputnik. 

The staff report justifiably portrays an 
admiration for the World War H Office 
of Scientific Research and Development. 
OSRD essentially was a civilian agency 
in competition with the military research 
Programs. In that wartime setting this 
worked well. 

But there is a danger in such admira- 
tion for the past of trying to copy some- 

ing not applicable to the space and 
Supersonic age. OSRD did not face the 
complexity of problems or research pro- 
grams which confront us today. 

We can admire OSRD simplicity and 
Comparative ease at decision making. 
But we must not blindly try to reproduce 
its type of organization in a different 
Setting and circumstance. The study of 

successes, on the other hand, does 
illustrate the need to cut bureaucracy 
and speed up decisionmaking time. 
t is exactly the purpose of the De- 
ense Department Reorganization Act of 
1958. What is more, the act molds the 
defense efforts into a centralized struc- 
— integrating the military and civil- 
— & manner superior to that of 


aan the staff report points out, many 
fects sprang from the National Se- 
curity Act of 1947. 

By 1953, for example, the Joint Re- 
search and Development Board had 
klauhroomed into an unwieldly organiza- 
ae with more than 100 active com- 

tees, panels, and working groups. 
tu cident Eisenhower acted to stop 
Teta confusion. In February 1953 Scc- 
80 Ty of Defense Wilson appointed a 
8 mmittee on “Organization of the De- 
Na ment of Defense” headed by Mr. 

elson Rockefeller. The work of the 
ittee constituted the most thor- 
ough investigation of research and de- 


salen in our history. Unfortu- 
„ Study received no praise in 
the staff report, 5 


Rück a result of this investigation by the 
5 eller group, a single coordinating 
cial under the title of Assistant Sec- 
vel of Defense for Research and De- 
‘opment was established in place of the 
toe of committees and an inefficient 
tena This remedial action cut red 
and decision-making time. 
— nt of immediacy yenan the 
ong-r 
create e Z-Tange nee Ways 


ec staft report could have performed 
uable service by analyzing how 
gon officials faced these dilemmas 
the years 1953-58. True enough, 
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the 1953 reorganization had instituted 
sound organizational lines quite in con- 
trast to those evident from 1947 to 1953. 
But with each year, the complexity of the 
research and development problem in- 
creased. It became evident that between 
the offices of the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Research and Development 
and the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Applied Engineering delay and du- 
plication were growing. 

The administration_was aware of what 
was happening. 

At the same time, it realized that the 
United States had fallen behind Russia 
in its emphasis on missile development 
from 1945 to 1953. In its determination 
to make up this lag, the administration 
created the Office of a Special Assistant 
to the Secretary of Defense for Guided 
Missiles. This assistant could focus at- 
tention on the ballastic-missile problems 
and see that program was not down- 
graded as in the 1940's. 

Although quite aware of the necessity 
to expedite specific projects such as this, 
the administration recognized, at the 
same time, the danger of a splintering of 
effort. Hence, on March 18, 1957, an- 
other major Pentagon accomplishment 
occurred when the Offices of the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Engineering and the 
Assistant Secretary for Research and 
Development were combined into the Of- 
fice of the Assistant Secretary for Re- 
Search and Engineering. 

Then came the sputnik crisis with its 
great temptation to bow to Democrat 
missile hysteria. 

Unfortunately, many Democrats used 
the opportunity to demand needless re- 
organization and  overorganization. 
Following suit would have resulted in 
ill-conceived crash programs which, in 
the long run, would have spread the con- 
tagion of delay and duplication. 

The administration, however, was de- 
terminated to meet the situation without 
panic or hysteria, and despite wild Dem- 
ocratic demands for rushed reorgani- 
zation. For great progress had been 
made in the missile fleld since the black- 
out during the Truman administration, 
and that progress had withstood the May 
1957 Democratic attempts to retard it. 

Now, the same Democrats who had fa- 
vored retrenchment in missiles a few 
months earlier cried out that the Presi- 
dent lacked a sense of urgency. 

Discarding the panicmongers, the ad- 
ministration met the Soviet challenge 
with deliberate and wise measures, The 
authority of Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of Defense for Guided Missiles 
was increased and he was redesignated 
Director of Guided Missiles. To accel- 
erate the space program, the Advanced 
Research Projects Agency was created 
February 7, 1958. 

With the missile and space programs 
in full swing, the administration then 
took a new look at the entire defense 
structure to insure that the new agencies 
would not produce decentralized effort. 

Out of this scrutiny came the reor- 
ganization bill for the Department of 
Defense, 

In the bill, all research, enginecring, 
missile, and space projects in the De- 
partment of Defense would be under the 
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Director of Research and Engineering. 
Decision time would be cut. Results 
would be expedited. 

But Democrat reaction affords a study 
in contrasts. In the early sputnik days, 
Democrat Congressmen demanded mis- 
sile czars and more missile czars. 

When the President acted decisively to 
streamline and centralize the Pentagon 
structure, these same Democrats acted 
evasively. Those who recently had cried 
out against “splintering-off of Pentagon 
effort“ now flipflopped and crusaded 
against centralizing Pentagon effort. 
They did their utmost to dilute the 
President's bill. 

Obviously, the Eisenhower administra- 
tion had been sensitive to reorganization- 
al needs. Again and again it had acted 
to maintain a balance between the most 
immediate needs and overall efficiency. 

The Truman administration, on the 
other hand, had failed to meet the change 
of times, It let the Pentagon stagnate. 

Since the Eisenhower administration, 
however, Democrat military policy can be 
summed up: To oppose whatever posi- 
tion President Eisenhower takes, Like 
a high-school debate they would glad- 
ly switch positions every month if neces- 
sary. 

Iam not maintaining that Republicans 
have been free of mistakes. For the com- 
plexity of the research and development 
field compounds each year of the space 
and supersonic age. As Napoleon once 
said of the art of generalship, All gen- 
erals make mistakes. In war,“ he added, 
“the best general is he who makes the 
fewest mistakes.” 

The mark of leadership, on the other 
hand, is to be sensitive to all mistakes, 
to learn from them, and to act reso- 
lutely. 

Plainly, the staff report with the vant- 
age point of hindsight could have served 
a great cause by assuming an objective, 
nonpartisan position toward both sueces- 
ses and failures during Republican and 
Democrat administrations alike. 

It is extremely regrettable that s50- 
called professionals gave birth to a 
partisan report which aborts the truth 
and courts one party. This is not the 
way toward better defense. 


The Federal Credit Union Act _ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Aug- 
ust 23, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13871 
to supersede my bill H. R. 12877. 

I hope that as a result of the intro- 
duction of the latter bill sufficient 
thought and attention will be given to 
the subject so that when we convene the 
next Congress we will be in a position to 
present a bill that will not only meet the 
approval of the credit unions of the 
country, both State and National, but 
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will bring about an improvement of the 
Federal Credit Union Act, 

Credit unions haye long filled an im- 
portant and necessary function in the 
financial life of our country. Not only 
do they promote thrift but they also 
make available small loans to persons, 
mostly wage earners, who otherwise can 
get no credit. 

While they perform, in a limited way, 
a banking function, we must bear in 
mind that they are not intended to take 
the place of banks nor are they intended 
to render a complete banking service, 

After I introduced my first bill on the 
subject, I had many conferences with 
State and national representatives of 
credit unions. I believe I brought to 


bear upon the rewriting of my bill in its 


present form, the best thinking on the 
subject. Needless to say, I do not be- 
lieve that my bill is the last word on the 
subject. 

I do hope that when the new Congress 
convenes in January we will have an op- 
portunity to have hearings on bills of 
this kind and then try to perfect the 
existing statute. 


Progress of REA Under Eisenhower 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the Senator 
from Minnesota, Mr. HUMPHREY, has in- 
cluded in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
resolution sent him by the president of 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association that is obviously intended to 
discredit the good intentions of this ad- 
ministration toward the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. 


The Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra 
Taft Benson, has addressed a reply to 
the president of the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association in which he 
expresses pride in the outstanding prog- 
ress made by the REA-financed systems 
under this administration and promises 
his continued support of policies and 
actions that will keep this system strong. 

Under permission previously granted, 
I include the Secretary's letter as part 
of my remarks. ) 

The letter follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington. 
Mr. JOAN M, GEORGE, A 
President, National Rural Electric Co- 
operative Association, Lewistown, 
Onto, 

Dran Mr. Grorce: I have your letter of 
July 31 in which you quoted a resolution 
adonted by the board of directcrs of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion during its recent meeting. The resolu- 
tion protested to the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and the REA Adminis- 
trator, the use of their offices to pressure 
the rural clectric systems into agreeing to, 
or advocating, changes in the existing 
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method of financing the rural electrification 
program. 

We are not trying to pressure any REA 
borrower into any course of action, 

We consider it a part of our responsibility 
to pass along to REA borrowers any informa- 
tion -thet should be helpful to them in ge- 
complishing the purposes of the act. We 
are going to continue to do this. 

The REA-financed systems have made out- 
standing progress during the term of this 
administration. All of their loan require- 
ments have been met effectively and with 
record promptness:> We are proud of these 
fine rural systems and are going to continue 
to support policies and take actions which 
will enable them to become strong, locally 
owned and controlled service orginizations, 

Sincerely yours, 
E. T. Benson, 
Secretary, 


Record of Committee on Public Works in 
the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks, I 
include a summary of public-works leg- 
islation reported by the Committee on 
Public Works during the 85th Congress. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


The committee had 748 bills for con- 
sideration during the 1st and 2d sessions 
of the 85th Congress dealing with such 
subjects as navigation improvements, 
flood control, water pollution, beach ero- 
sion, highways, public buildings, land 
conveyances, and water supplies. 

Eighty-four bills were reported by the 
committee, 76 of which have been en- 
acted into law. In addition, the com- 
mittee adopted 76 river and harbor reso- 
lutions and 45 flood-control resolutions, 
These resolutions authorized survey 
studies by the Corps of Engineers, De- 
partment of the Army, that will ulti- 
mately result in project reports submitted 
to Congress if the projects are found 
worthy and are approved by the Board 
of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors and 
the Chief of Engineers. 

The committee also approved 13 water- 
shed protection and flood-prevention 
projects transmitted to Congress by the 
Secretary of Agriculture through the Bu- 
reau of the Budget pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 2 of Public Law 566, 
83d Congress, as amended by Public Law 
1018, 84th Congress—the Watershed 
Protection and Flood Prevention Act. 

The committee gave particular study 
and attention to the needs of every 
section of the country in reporting the 
omnibus river-and-harbor and flood- 
control bill—Public Law 85-500—and in 
acting upon survey resolutions pertain- 
ing to civil-works projects, especially 
with respect to flood-control remedial 
works necessary as a result of the last 
three major flood disasters—the hurri- 
canes and floods of 1955, which left 
such a widespread path of destruction 
through the New England and Middle 
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Atlantic States, the unprecedented rain- 
fall and floods in California and adja- 
cent States during the Christmas holi- 
days of 1955 and the spring of 1958, and 
the floods throughout, the southwest 
United States during May and early June 
of 1957. In this last instance, the com- 
mittee appointed a special subcommittee 
which made an exhaustive, on-the- 
ground inspection, the results of which 
are contained in a report made by the 
subcommittee on June 29, 1957—Com- 
mittee Document No. 85-4, the South- 
west Flood of 1957. 

The committee also designated a spe- 
cial subcommittee to inspect and report 
on severely flooded areas in central Cal- 
ifornia in the spring of 1958. These 
Same areas have been flooded at least 
3 times in 8 years—in 1950, 1955, and in 
1958, with cumulative damages of nearly. 
$250 million. The subcommittee report 
is published as Committee Document No. 
85-17, the California Flood of 1958, 

The committee made an inspection of 
the progress of work on the Tllinois road 
test on October 18 and 19, 1957. From 
October 23 to November 2 hearings were 
held in California on the highway pro- 
gram and various public-works projects. 
Beginning November 9 and_containing 
through November 19 the committee en- 
gaged in a substantial schedule of in- 
spections and formal hearings on the 
islands of Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, Molokai, 
and Kauai. A report on these hearings 
is included in Committee Document No. 
85-9. ` 
OMNIBUS RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CON= 

TROL ACT OF 1958 

Three omnibus river and harbor and 
flood control bills were considered during 
the 84th and 85th Congress. These bills 
represented efforts by the executive and 
legislative branches to reach agreement 
on certain matters of fundamental pol- 
icy. The original bill was H. R. 12080, 
which was approved in the 84th Con- 
gress and vetoed by the President on 
August 10,1956. A second version of the 
bill, S. 497, was approved by the 85th 
Congress and vetoed by the President on 
April #5, 1958. The third bill, S. 3910, 
was signed by the President on July 3, 
1958, and became Public Law 85-500, It 
represents the first omnibus bill enacted 
into law since 1954. 

Public Law 85-100 is divided into three 
titles. Title I covers navigation, includ- 
ing beach erosion. Title II covers flood 
control and other related water uses. 
Title III liberalizes existing law with re- 
spect to the construction of water con- 
servation storage in reservoirs under the 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation, The 
number of authorizations for actual con- 
struction total 139 individual projects or 
project modifications in 44 States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico, Inere 
monetary authorizations for 12 compre 
hensive river‘basin plans are also in- 
cluded, The total estimated Federal 
cost of work authorized is $1,556,230.500, 
of which $1,356,203,500 is for the Corps 
of Engineers and $200 million is for the 
Missouri River Basin work by the De. 
partment of the Interior. Also include 
in the act are authorizations for 61 sur- 
vey studies in 27 States and Hawaii. 
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CODIFICATION OF FEDERAL HIGHWAY LAWS 


Included in the major legislation en- 
acted into law which originated in this 
committee is title 23 of the United States 
Code which is a revision and codification 
of the Federal highway laws enacted 
from the date of the original law in 1916. 
The first Federal-Aid Road Act was ap- 
proved on July 11,1916. Since that date, 
Congress has enacted abeut 40 separate 
laws.on the subject, excluding appropria- 
tion acts.. Many new provisions were in- 
Serted in the various enactments. These 
laws contained provisions which are now 
Obsolete and which amended, supple- 
Mented, or repealed, expressly or by im- 
lication, eerlier provisions of law. As 
a result, the necessity of dealing with 
these many enactments made the ad- 
Ministration of the Federal-aid highway 
Program difficuit, The new law includes 
in a one-package enactment a clear, con- 
Cise, up-to-date version of all the exist- 
ing Federal highway laws, including the 
1958 Federal-Aid Highway Act, in an or- 
derly and logical arrangement. 

FEDERAL~AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 1958 


The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1958—public Law 85-381—authorized 
funds for construction on the Interstate 
System, the regular Federal-aid highway 
Systems, and public domain roads total- 
ing $3,260,000,000. The act made avall- 

le supplemental funds of $800 million 
for the Interstate System, $2,225,000,000 

or the primary and secondary systems 
and urban extensions, and $235 million 
for public-domain roads. Included in 
funds for the regular Federal- aid sys- 
is a supplemental amount of $400 
Million for fiscal year 1959 for the pur- 
of stimulating employment and the 
general economy. 

The 1958 act authorizes the Govern- 
Ment to reimburse the States for the 
Aue of materials stockpiled in the viein- 
10 of Federal-aid highway construction. 

t adds a provision to the 1956 act con- 
derning utility reimbursement requiring 
the States to submit evidence that the 
Cost of utility facility relocation has been 

id from State funds before Federal re- 


Public Date 

Nw” Bill Na. approved 
Jan. . 17 
Ahr. 24, 187 
July 10, 1957 


OE ae ee 
July 17, 1067 
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Merrimack River thood-contrel compact. 
Lovrenstny Hilt of cost fixed for constructi andequipment of additional Senate Oflice Bldg. 
Furnishings for additional Sonate Omen Bldg. 
Romodoling of existing Sonate Office ide, 
Increase borrowing authority of St. Lawrence Seaway 
ment of interest payments on borrowings, 
Extend times for commencing and complet 
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imbursement can be made. The act 
amends the 1956 act by adding a require- 
ment that States shall hold hearings, or 
afford the opportunity of hearings, to 
enable persons in rural areas to express 
objections they may have to the proposed 
location of the Interstate System through 
or contiguous to their property. 

The 1958 act permits the Federal Gov- 
ernment to extend an additional one-half 
of one percent aid on the interstate pro- 
gram to States which control outdoor 
advertising, in a limited manner, along 
the, interstate highway right-of-way in 
compliance with Federal regulations. It 
formally approves the cost estimates for 
completing the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem—submitted to Congress by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce in January 1958; 
House Document 300—as the basis for 
meking apportionments, for fiscal year 
1960. A bill enacted into law at the 
second session—H. R. 12808—following 
enactment of the 1958 Highway Act, ex- 
tends approval of the estimate of cost of 
completing the Interstate System in each 
State for an additional fiscal year— 
1961—and advances the date for sub- 
mission of a revised estimate of cost for 
completing the Interstate System from 
January 12, 1962, to January 12; 1961. 

The 1958 act suspends the pay-as-you- 
go provision—Byrd amendment—of the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 for the 
fiscal years 1959 and 1960. Since high- 
way trust fund revenues for these years 
are estimated to be insufficient to sup- 
port anticipated expenditures authorized 
by the new law, money will be appropri- 
ated to the trust fund from the general 
fund of the Treasury as repayable ad- 
vances, 

FEDERAL WATER POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 

AMENDMENT 


Favorable action was taken by the 
committee on H. R. 13420 to amend sec- 
tion 6 of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act dealing with grants for 
treatment-plant construction, The bill 
would authorize: First, grants for proj- 
ects in the amount of 30 percent of the 
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estimated reasonable cost thereof or 
$500,000, whichever is the smaller; sec- 
ond, municipalities to join together to 
build joint treatment facilities with the 
amount of grant allocable to each com- 
munity as if it were a separate project; 
third, reallocation of grant funds from 
States not using funds because of lack of 
projects to States having projects ap- 
proved for which grants have not been 
made because of lack of funds; fourth, 
$100 million to be appropriated for pur- 
poses of construction grants for any fis- 


cal year; and fifth, an aggregate $1 bil- 


lion to be appropriated for such pur- 
poses. At the close of the Congress, 
H. R. 13420 was pending in the Rules 
Committee. 


OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION 


Other important major legislation 
handled by the committee in this Con- 
gress includes an authorization to in- 
crease the borrowing authority of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Cor- 
poration, an authorization of $10 million 
to complete the Inter-American High- 
way, a law to extend from 5 to 7 years 
the period in advance of construction 
when rights-of-way may be secured for 
the Interstate System, a directive to the 
Secretary of Commerce to provide Con- 
gress next January with recommenda- 
tions as to how the States might be 
reimbursed for toll and free roads 
already built on the Interstate System, 
an authorization for the construction of 
a hydroelectric power project on the 
Niagara River at Niagara Falls, N. V., 
an authorization of $4 million tò com- 
plete the Rama Road in Nicaragua, laws 
to authorize a National Cultural Center 
and a National Air Museum in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, a bill to authorize the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to issue 
revenue bonds for the purpose of financ- 
ing new power facilities, and a bill to 
authorize the State of Illinois and 
the Metropolitan Sanitary District of 
Greater Chicago to test, on a 3-year 
basis, the effect of increasing the diver- 
sion of water from Lake Michigan into 
the Illinois Waterway. 


of President's Advisory Commission on Presidential Office Space. 
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Development Corporation, clarify generul powers, and suthorize deler- 


— 
ing tall bridge Across Rainy River at Baudette, Minn. 

Reenact unt attention for highway bridge neross Pigeon River below High Falls, Minn. 

Convey lauds nt MoNary lock anid dum project, Orgoni nod Washington, to port of Walla Walla, Wash, 

Detignate Jake created by Jim Woodrutl Dam, Apalachicola River, Gú., as Lake Seninole. 

Authorize payment by Bureau of Public Rouds of transportation and subsistence costs- to temporary employees on direct 


Fodor highway projoctt. 
a 9 —— Authorize utilization of storage spoco tn Lake Texoma for water supply for 5 of Sherman, Tex. 
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p a eae Ice stompo cupsclty of Whitney Dam ond Reservoir, Tex. 4 
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37 8.1200 GT, N. GT.. Sopt. 4 1967 | Authorize expenditure of Federal finds ta reconstrict lock and dam No, Son Litte Kanawha River, W. Va. 
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Bills and resolutions enacted into law—Continucd 


Ark. 
..| Designate dam and reservoir at Stewarts Ferry 
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Title 


Rename Fort Gaines lock and dam, Chattahoochee River, Ga., as Walter F. Georgo Jock and dam. 
Accelcration of civil-construction programs, 


Federnl-Aid Highway Act of 1958, 

Authorize acquisition of additional property for new Sennte Ofice Building or addition to U, 8. Capitol Grounds, 

Increase authorization for completion of Inter-American Highway. 

Authorize Chief of Enginecrs to 1 information pumphicts, maps, brochures, and other mater hal. 

n of wells for losses suxtulned duc to lowering of water level as a result of construction of New. Cumberland 
m project, Ohio. 

Dacighain lock and dam to be constructed on Calumet River, III., ns the “Thomas J. O'Brien lock and dam.“ 

Authorize sdjustment of rentals under leases for commercinl recreational facilities at Lake Greeson Reservoir, Narrows Dam, 


. Tonn., as J. Perey Priest Dam and Reservoir, 

River and harbor and flood control omnibus bill, 1958. 

Extend times for commencing and CODEINE bridge across Mlasissinpl River at Friar Point, Miss., and Holena, Ark, 

Granting consent of Congress to amendment of agreement between States of Vermont and New York reluting to creation of 
Lake Champlain Bridge Commission. 

Authorize construction of new approaches and reconstruction, repalr, or improvement of existing approaches to toll bridge 
across Missiasippl River at Chester, III. 

Extend time for collection of tolls to amortize cost of bridge across Missouri RI vor at Brownville, Nebr, 

Designate luke formed by Ferrells Bridge Dam across Cypress Creok, Tex., ns Lake O° the Pines. : 

Granting consent of Congress to flood-control compact between the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 

Convey certain real property at Demopolis lock and dam ay ey Alabama, to heirs of the former owner, 

Amend act extending authorized taking area for public building construction to exclude therefrom the area within E and F 
Sts, and 1th St, and Virginia Ace. NW., in the District of Columbia. 

Amend e Act of 1949 to authorize Administrator of General Services to name, — or otherwise designate 

ings, 

Designate reservoir above Heart-Butte Dam, Grant County, N. Dak., as Lake Tschida. 
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Amond Capper Cramton Act of May 29, 1990, 
Granting consent of Congress 


Extend ta harbors of 1 


Extend time for collection of tells to amort f: 
Designate danrand reseryolr to be constructed on the Cumberland River near Carthage, Tenn, as the “Cordell Hun Dam and 
Reservoir,” and establish study commission on ecrtain river basins in Texas and intervening areas, 
Requiring Secretary of Commerce to submit reimbursement recommendations for certuin highwa: 
Establish study commission on the Savannah, Altamaha, St. Marys, Apaluchicola-Chattuly 
River Basins, and intervening areas, 
Authorize exchunge of certain real pro 
Provide for a national cultural center in the District of Columbia, 
Authorize appropriations for continuing construction of the Rama Road in N 
Provide for improvements to Capitol Power Plant and its distribution systems, 
Amend ee Aid Highway Act of 1068 to extend for an additional year approval of the estimate of cost of completing the 
Interstate System, 
Authorize construction of National Air Muscum building for the Smithsonian Institution, 


ing or for addition to U. . Capitol Grounds. 


Rivers, 8. 


and Fulton, HL 


cost of bril 


C., upstream to vicinity of Dawson 
yey certain lands acquired for Albeni Pulls Reservoir project, Idaho, to former owners. 
-| Granting consent of Congress to Tchnessec-Toinhighee wuterwa, 


Authorize on binge of remaining property in square 725, District of Columbia, for extension of site of additional Senate 
uik 


Dosignate dam at Eagle Gorge Reservoir, (imen River, Wash,, as the “Howard A. Hanson Dam.“ 

Amend Federal-Ald Highway Act of 1956 to Increase period in which eonstrietion must commonce on rights-of-way, 

Authorize funds to finance i meeting of the Permanent International Association of Navigution Congresses, 

Trolle for adjustment of tolls on bridge across M issixaippl River near Jefferson Barracks, Mo. 

Establish time for commencement and completion of reconstruction, enlargement, and extension of bridge across M ississippt 
River, at Rock Island, III. 

Crisficld Harbor, Md., project in the interest of navigation. 

Amond Truman-Hobhs Act of June 21, 1040, relating to procedure for altering certain bridges over navigable waters. 

Survey of Coosawhatchie and Broad 


Lunting. 


deyolopment compact. 

Provide for conveyance of a pumping station at Algiers, I., to Jofforson-Plaquemines Drainage District, La. 

with respect to stream valley parks in Maryland, 

to Tennessce River Basin water-pollution control 2 ty 

Amend act creating City of Clinton Bridge Commission and authorizing a bridge or bridges across Mississipp! River at Clin- 


and enact into law, title 23 of the United States Code, entitled “Highways.” 
Authorize land exchanges for purposes of the George Washington Memorial Parkway in Mont 
8 1 5 Koads, Va., and Baltimore, XI d. 

prevention of obstructive and injurious deposits in the harbor o! 
Rescind authorization for Waldo Lake tunnel and regulating works, Willamette River, Oreg. 
Survey of the Tonsaw River, Ali 
Survey of Farish Line Canal, Ia. 
Provide for disposal of federally owned property of the Hanson, Company, and Houma Canals, La. 
across Missouri River at Miami, Mo. 


mory County, Md, 


the application of the act of June 20, 1888, relating to the 
t New Work. 5 y 


on tim Interstute System. 
hee, and Ierditlo-Kscumbia 


y heretofore conveyed to tho city of El Paso, Tex., by the United States. 


1 Private law. 
STATUS OF OTHER BILLS REPORTED TO THE HOUSE 


H. R. 2, providing for diversion of wa- 
ter from Lake Michigan, passed the 
House May 22, 1957, and was reported in 
the Senate August 20, 1958. 

H. R. 4266 and S. 1869, to amend the 
Tennessee Valley Authority Act to pro- 
vide for the sale of bonds to finance new 
power facilities, were reported from Com- 
mittee on August 13, 1957, and August 1, 
1958, respectively, and at the close of 
Congress S. 1869 was pending in the 
Rules Committee. 

H. R. 13420, to amend the Federal Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Act, was reported 
from Committee on July 17, 1958, and 
at the close of Congress was pending in 
the Rules Committee. 

S. 2261, to repeal the Lease-Purchase 
Act of 1954 and authorize construction 
of Foderal buildings by direct appropria- 
tion, was reported from committee on 
July 29, 1957, and at the close of Congress 


was pending in the Rules Committee. 
Since the bill was reported the Public 
Buildings Purchase Contract Act of 
1954—lease-purchase—has expired. 

S. 3653, providing for the acquisition of 
sites and construction of buildings for 
training school and other facilities for 
the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, was reported from committee on 
August 14, 1958, and was pending on the 
Union Calendar at the close of Congress, 

S. 3975, providing for construction of 
an annex building for use of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, was reported from 
committee on July 2, 1958, and was 
pending on the Union Calendar at the 
close of Congress. 

S. 497, the first omnibus rivers and 
harbors and flood control bill approved by 
the 85th Congress, was vetoed on April 
15, 1958. 

COMMITTEE WORKIOAD 

The committee had an unusually heavy 

workload in the current Congress. It 


was necessary to conduct special studies 
and investigations of river and harbor, 
flood control, hurricane and beach ero- 
sion matters when the omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill was vetoed for the sec- 
ond time on April 15, 1958. The com- 
mittee conducted hearings and investiga- 
tions in preparation for 3 omnibus bills 
in a 4-year, period. These were in addi- 
tion to other hearings, investigations, 
and studies in connection with other 
programs handled by the committee. 

In all of these accomplishments I have 
had the active cooperation and valuable 
aid of all committee members. I pay 
special tribute to Representatives Grorc® 
H. FALLON, Currrorp Davis, Jonn A. 
BLATNIK and Roserr E. Jones, Jr., wh? 
served as chairman of the subcommit- 
tees. I want to give credit, as well, to out 
efficient and hard-working staff. 
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Congressman Porter’s Summary of the 
Work of the 85th Congress as It Re- 
lates to the Fourth District of Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 85th 
Congress has compiled a record of posi- 
tive achievements. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I shall 
discuss that record with particular ref- 
erence to the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of Oregon. 

MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS 


Major achievements include: ap- 
Proval of Alaska statehood; extension of 
Teciprocal trade and foreign aid; reor- 
fanization of the Department of De- 
fense; passage of the student-loan pro- 
Bram; lowering FHA downpayments; ex- 
tending the National Wool Act; increas- 
ing the Small Business Administration's 

n ceiling to $350,000; approval of a 
New public-works start in Oregon, one of 
Several long overdue; and enactment of 
the Emergency Housing Act of 1958. 

This list is not complete, and I will 
refer to other accomplishments later in 

report. You, Mr. Speaker, say this 
Congress has been the hardest working 
One you have known with the possible 
exception of the first 100 days of the 
wat Franklin D. Roosevelt administra- 

n 


Iam familiar with those accomplish- 
Ments and the new era they made pos- 
sible, I believe the work of this 85th 
Congress, a quarter century Inter, has 
initinted similar sweeping changes. The 
changes include legislation requiring the 

disclosure and accounting of all 
funds invested by management groups 
or unions in pension and welfare funds, 
and the bill which modernized and ex- 
Danded the services of the Small Business 
ministration to provide positive help 
or small-business mon of my district 

elsewhere. 

CURBING THE RECESSION 


Moving swiftly to meet à national eco- 
mic slump this spring, Congress en- 
ted and the President signed Public 
Law 85-364, the Emergency Housing Act 
of 1958, This legislation was approved 
fore April 1. It lowered FHA down- 
N yments, provided a special Federal 
dotional Mortgage Association billion- 
Ollar fund to buy mortgages up to $13,- 
on new homes, and it revived the 
loan program. 
„Setore Congress acted, housing starts 
ent down to 990,000. The lumber mar- 
Was sick, Home starts now have 
n- to 1.100.000. This legislation is 
aeiited with bringing relief to the in- 
ustry and with providing 600,000 jobs. 
2 is is why plywood prices are rising 
Monee Pacific Northwest today. - Tight 
ume not Japanese softwood plywood 
pip wa de had been wrecking the softwood 
ood industry. 
lefongress also has moved to help chron-, 
Frag depressed labor-surplus nreas. The 
a Redevelopment Act of 1958 author- 
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izes Federal grants and loans of $279.5 
million» yearly. I supported this legis- 
lation. 

There are four labor-surplus areas in 
the Fourth District—Albany, Coos Bay, 
Roseburg, and Eugene. They are not 
now eligible, according to Housing and 
Home Finance Agency spokesmen, be- 


. cause they do not have 6 percent or more 


unemployed for 18 of the past 24 months. 
However, the administrator of this pro- 
gram has discretionary authority. If an 
area suffers 15 percent unemployment in 
a 6-month period, it can receive help un- 
der this act. Likewise, an area may 
qualify with 9 percent unemployment for 
15 of 18 months or with 12 percent un- 
employment for 12 months, I consider 
this act a needed safeguard and a pro- 
tection to the people of the Fourth Dis- 
trict, 
WIDE, WIDE UNIVERSE 

This Congress looked skyward one day 
and saw a new unsupervised field. 
The Sputnik-Explorer-Vanguard impact 
made necessary the creation of a House 
Select Committee on Astronautics and 
Space Exploration. This committee and 
its Senate counterpart have a big task 
ahead. Congress also established a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration under civil control for unified 
air-trafiic control. 

There is plenty of work yet to be done. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Like the wife of Ulysses who unraveled 
her weaving to keep from completing her 
work, Congress did a little unraveling in 
the closing hours of the session. Despite 
efforts by many of us to pass the Senate’s 
Kennedy-Ives bill which would curb 
some labor racketeering, thd bill was de- 
feated. It lost 190 to 198. 

I am particularly concerned because 
many people were misinformed about the 
legislation. The Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1958, as it 
was called formally, was legislation in 
the public interest. With its defeat I 
fear existing poor practices in a very 
few unions may provoke harsh and un- 
necessary legislation at a later date. 

HOUSING LFGISLATION 


The 85th Congress made progress in 
1957 with its lowering of FHA down- 
payments and by increasing the money 
available for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association. The Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1958 was a splendid assist, but 
on August 18, 1958, the House rejected 
the Housing Act of 1958 by six votes. 

The legislation which I supported ac- 
tively would have extended and amended 
laws relating to the provision and im- 
provement of housing and the stimula- 
tion of urban redevelopment activity. It 
provided a $400 million 1-year program 
for slum clearance and urban renewal 
and further liberalized FHA downpay- 
ment loans. It would have provided low- 
rent housing for the elderly. 

The economy of Oregon's Fourth Dis- 
trict is geared to timber and timber 
products. Oregon has started to regain 
its economic health, but we needed the 
Housing Act of 1958. 

CAMP WHITE, OREG. 


Waste of any kind is disturbing. The 
nonuse of facilities at the Camp White 
domicillary in Jackson County is a prob- 
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lem for many southern Oregon residents. 
They feel existing facilities should be uti- 
lized and that a 100-bed general medical 
and surgical hospital eould serve 60,000 
veterans in the area. At my request, 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee Chairman 
OLIN E. TeAcue included this problem as 
part of the hearings he held this summer 
in Washington to determine the extent 
of veterans care. 

The House committee first faces the 
problem of requiring the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration to use 5,000 hospital beds 
now empty before it can push for the 
Camp White Hospital. Right now there 
are many similar problems. Chairman 
Teague is determined to come up with a 
positive plan for veterans care. He told 
me that testimony submitted by Oregon 
congressional members and Mr. A, Eu- 
gene Orr, of Medford, was extremely 
beneficial to the committee. 

REALISTIC APPROACH NEEDED IN SOCIAL SECURITY 


Congress approved amending social- 
security legislation which boosted bene- 
fits 7 percent, effective January 1, 1958; 
increased taxable earnings to $4,800 and 
made the increases financially sound. 
There were revisions in the public assist- 
ance areas. 

The Ways and Means Committee hear- 
ing in June on the Social Security Act 
brought Gov. Robert D. Holmes and Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Com- 
missioner Cecilia P. Galey to Washing- 
ton to outline our State's economic 
needs. Also testifying was Dr. Wesley 
G. Nicholson, chairman of the Oregon 
Council on Aging. Congress passed 
legislation calling for a White House 
Conference on Aging to be held in Janu- 
ary of 1961. 

I introduced legislation during the 85th 
Congress to provide for unemployment 
reinsurance grants to the States to re- 
vise, extend, and improve the unemploy- 
ment insurance program. My bill, H. R. 
11464, would have extended coverage of 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act. My bill, H. R. 10700, proposed re- 
moval of the limitation on the amount 
of outside income. 

Hospital care for the older citizen is 
yet to come. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion identical to the Forand bill. I will. 
continue to support it. 

A NEW STATE WAITING 


Seward's folly became the 49th State 
of the Union this year. I supported this 
legislation and urged similar status be 
accorded Hawaii. The Hawaiian state- 
hood bill has been reported favorably 
from the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. I believe that 
Hawaii will become the 50th State early 
in the 86th Congress. 

PROGRESS THROUGH COOPERATION 


Cost share programs of the Federal 
Government and the local area benefit 
residents of the Fourth District. Air- 
ports are improved and made safer under 
the Federal aid to airports program; 
sanitation problems are solved with the 
Water Pollution Control Act; and slums 
can become modern, habitable business 
and residential areas under the urban 
renewal program, 

On June 30, 1958, there were 543 fed- 
erally assisted urban renewal projects 
underway in 328 communities in the 
United States. In the Fourth Congres- 
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sional District an urban renewal plan- 
ning advance of 865,975 and a capital 
grant reservation of $642,817 for Spring- 
field have been approved, as have a 
$44,880 planning advance and a $211,260 
capital grant reservation for Florence. 
Eugene's application is pending. 

Five communities and one metropoli- 
tan area in the district have urban plan- 
ning assistance programs. An $11,500 
grant was approved for the Eugene- 
Springfield area. Grants for urban 
planning assistance to other communi- 
ties in the district have been approved 
as follows: 

Albany, $9,000; Coquille, $1,200; Grants 
Pass, $2,000; Sutherlin, $6,400; Sweet 
Home, $2,000. Applications for urban- 
planning assistance for Medford and 
North Bend are pending. 

PENDING 


The work still before Congress is vital. 
I speak now of the need to correct civil- 
rights inequities, the need to authorize 
approved public-works projects and to 
expand the civil-defense program, the 
need to provide funds for accéss roads 
and to work revisions in allowable cut 
procedures and the need to end wage 
discrimination in hiring and to make 
possible nonpolitical military academy 
appointments. 

And I hope it will be possible to enact 
amending legislation next year which 
will enable the Douglas County Historical. 
Society to maintain the Lillie Lela Moore 
pioneer home at its present site. 

OREGON GROWTH POTENTIAL 


My district depends heavily on its vast 
timber resources and on its beautiful, 
valuable rivers waiting to be harnessed 
and controlled. Its potential is im- 
mense. Such growth will mean more 
stable and higher incomes for Fourth 
District families. The growth hinges on 
better utilization and management of 
timber. More than 50 percent of the 
district is federally owned. 

The Oregon potential includes its 
bright future as a maritime State. De- 
velopment of rivers and harbors are im- 
portant boosts to the Fourth District. I 
am proud to have helped found the 
Oregon Coastal Ports Federation. 

And the 85th Congress has boosted 


Fourth District ports. The port of 


Siuslaw received its first Federal money 
in 40 years and legislation authorizing 
$1,693,000 more for improvements was 
enacted. In August, following weeks of 
conference negotiations, Congress ap- 
proved one new public works start in 
Oregon at Gold Beach Harbor in Curry 
County. 
FEDERAL FUNDS FOR THE FOURTH DISTRICT 


The nature of my district makes vital 
the programs of the Corps of Engineers 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. Rivers 
and harbors development, bank protec- 
tion, jetties, navigation, flood control, 
irrigation, power, stream clearance— 
each is a valuable aid to economy, Dur- 
ing the 85th Congress some $50 million 
has been authorized and allocated to the 
Fourth Congressional District. 

This sum is for preconstruction plan- 
ning, surveys, examinations, and actual 
construction. 3 
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The tough no-new-starts policy of the 
administration was unfortunate for Linn 
County. There $60 million must be 
spent to build Green Peter Dam. It is 
a multiple- purpose flood control and 
power project. It is needed to encourage 
industry and to help farmers end soll 
erosion and crop waste. 

LEGISLATION | 


The 85th Congress has enacted into 
law Many proposals I was happy to in- 
troduce or cosponsor. ‘These include 
measures to repeal the 3-percent trans- 
portation tax; increase Federal highways 
and access-road funds; initiate an edu- 
catſön-loan program; authorize a Rogue 
River land exchange to preserve natural 
beauty; sponsor Korean. orphan adop- 
tions; establish a battleship Arizona me- 
morial; assure preservation of Waldo 
Lake for recreation; authorize Port of 
Siuslaw improvements; increase salaries 
of postal and classified Federal employ- 
ees; and increase civil-service annuities. 

PRESERVING NATURAL BEAUTY 


The fourth district offers residents and 
visitors unsurpassed natural beauty. 
This Congress approved legislation I in- 
troduced which preserves the scenic 
treasures of Waldo Lake and the wooded 
banks of the lower Rogue River. My 
bill, H. R. 8652, now Public Law 85-820, 
protects the outstanding recreation ben- 
efits of Waldo Lake. And H. R. 13101, 
now Public Law 85-833 makes possible 
land exchanges along the lower Rogue. 
This prevents timber cutting along the 
riverbanks, preserving the natural beauty 
for all. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


As a member of the Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, I am particu- 
larly proud Congress passed legislation 
increasing the salaries of postal and 
classified Federal employees—as a Mem- 
ber of Congress I am also proud that the 
armed service pay increase was passed. 

I did oppose increasing the charges on 
first-class mail. It was nearly paying its 
way while second- and third-class mail 
were not paying their fair share. 

As a committee member, I was chair- 
man of several subcommittees, Among 
legislation my subcommittees examined 
was H. R. 10496, a bill to revise laws re- 
lated to dispatch of mails from post of- 
fices. It passed the House but died in the 
Senate. My subcommittee examined 
H. R. 7710 allowing lump-sum payments 
of annual accrued leave of deceased em- 
ployees. This legislation has gone to the 
White House. And my subcommittee ex- 
amined H. R. 7910, which concerned law 
revisions relative to the handling of 
Short-paid and undeliverable mail. It 
became Public Law 85-371. 

My bill (H. R. 6371) to provide fair 
mileage allowances for rural mail car- 
riers became Public Law 85-399. 

DOUBTS ABOUT POLICY AND LEGISLATION 


Opposing policy is not easy. Neither 
is it easy to speak out against errors in 
behavior. But I shall continue to oppose 
the coddling of dictators, the political ex- 
ploitation of service band members, 
vague and illegal cost-aceounting pro- 
cedures by the Postmaster General, un- 
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fair road- use taxes for log- truck owners, 
the exemption of natural-gas producers 
from Federal regulations, any return of 
political tests for ICA foreign-aid pro- 
gram. employees, the continuation of nu- 
clear testing. 

I have seen the nuclear testing 
grounds at Eniewetok—as 1 of 2 Con- 


gressmen designated official observers 


for this series by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

I have worked to learn what happened 
to Gerry Murphy, the Eugene youth who 
disappeared in the Dominican Republic. 
My investigation at the request of his 
parents has taken me to other Latin 
American countries. where I found the 
people friendly toward individual Amer- 
icans but not toward United States for- 
cign policy. 

I believe my efforts in both fields have 
been successful. United States foreign 
policy toward dictators has changed. We 
are now courteous but cool. Our friends 
in Latin America now may look toward 
us more as friends than benevolent ex- 
ploiters. And it seems that the world 
may be heading toward the golden day of 
peaceful nuclear energy uses rather than 
the red nightmare of nuclear holocaust. 
CONGRESSIONAL SERVICE FOR THE PEOPLE OF THE 

DISTRICT 

Elected representatives serve the 
people they represent. We do this by 
helping them keep well informed about 
our work for them and about the im- 
portant functions of Government. For 
these reasons I have made it part of my 
work to report monthly to my constitu- 
ents by newsletter. The report is avail- 
able to anyone who wants it. Ihave a re- 
port for weekly newspapers and I notify 
newspapers, radio stations, and tele- 
vision stations of events which concern 
the Fourth District. At the end of each 
session I prepare a report such as this. 

Constituent mail is answered as rapidly 
as possible. The end of the session 
may delay some answers, but letters from 
the district mean a great deal, They 
receive every possible consideration. 
have reccived a good number of com- 
ments from people in the district who say 
they appreciate this service and add that 
their letter got action more promptly 
than ever before. 

I make it a point to keep in touch per- 
sonally with the district when Congress 18 
not in session. I plan to report to con- 
stituents on the work of Congress and my 
part in it this fall as I again visit 
throughout the district. 


Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 


SPEECH 
or. 


- HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLONIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, even thous? 
our party affiliation has placed us on 007 
posite sides of the aisle in the House 
Representatives, I would like to join 
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colleagues in wishing the Honorable Kart 
M. LeCompte, of Iowa, much happiness 
and success upon his retirement. 

Congressman LeCompzz will be long 
Temembered for his fine service as a 
Member of the Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee, House Administration Committee, 
Joint Committee on Printing, and Joint 
Committee of the Library. His keen abil- 
ity and his knowledge of Government 
fitted him admirably to serve on the 
above-named committees. 

Kart LeCompte served in the Senate of 
the State of Iowa from 1917 to 1921 and 
Came to Washington as a member of the 
76th Congress. His outstanding record 
of accomplishments will always be a 
Guiding light to future Representatives 
Of Iowa's Fourth District. 


Bill To Streamline Procurement Proposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


or 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
Task unanimous consent to have printed 
m the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
Tom the August 18 issue of Aviation 
Week relative to the bill (S. 4294) I have 

fled to improve defense procurement. 
There being no objection, the article 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp 

as follows: 


To STREAMLINE PROCUREMENT PROPOSED— 
TION INTRODUCED IN EFFORT To CUT 
APE, SPEED DEVELOPMENT, PaODUCTION 
OF WEAPON SYSTEMS 
(By Katherine Johnsen) 

Matten rern. —sweeping procurement leg- 
wi to remove redtape and speed the de- 
Ong ent and production of military weap- 
was introduced last week by Senator 
mer SALTONSTALL, Republican, of Massa- 
Scuwetts. former chairman of Senate Armed 

ces Committee, 


the e measure evolved from hearings before 
J 


ano nate Preparedness Subcommittee last 
ers uary during which aircraft manufactur- 
la and top military omcers protested the 
byrinthine procedures now in force. 
Sten Also reflects the views presented by Dr. 
Vard J. Livingston, professor at the Har- 
Presja heel of Business Administration and 
Salzes of Harbridge House, which has spe- 
Comm in defense management studies. 
“yy enting on the bill; Saltonstall sald: 
Der, © cannot on the one hand criticize the 
ene Department for delays and inem- 
— sen at the same time, we impose 
dome 8 administrative burdens through 


our statute: — 
ernlzatlon s and neglect their mod 


Key KEY PROVISIONS 
“Oon Bislative provisions nre: 


aged. eve negotiation would be encour- 
of COntrase wt be elevated to the legal status 
ent, any et by formal advertising. At pres- 
Other,» negotiated contract—competitive or 
the con requires lengthy justification by 
let by fracting Officer as to why it was not 
ity» ormal advertising. “Suitable qual- 
en- An tn be given legal weight—as well as 
Pert e letting of a negotiated contract. 
thorizeg nne specifications would be au- 
Acatio noplaeing elaborate detailed speci- 
OW required. SaLTONSTALL pointed 
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to “fiagrant administrative. logjams such as 
18-page specifications which were prepared 
to describe a pingpong ball.” The Sal- 
tonstall measure reads that “specifications 
shall describe property to be procured In 
terms of functional performance character- 
istics unless the head of the agency deter- 
mines that the property will be procured 
more efficiently by other means.” 

Fixed-price or incentive-type contracts 
would be the rule—unless another type con- 
tract Is specifically authorized by the agency 
head. 

Exemption from renegotiation would be 
extended to competitive negotiation con- 
tracts in which three or more suppliers par- 
ticipated and to incentive and fixed-price 
contracts, as well as contracts let through 
formal advertising. 

“Under the incentive contract, if a con- 
tractor effects savings, the bulk of those sav- 
ings are returned to the Government and a 
small percentage retained by the contractor.” 
Sa.TONSTALL noted, “Thus, economy and 
efficiency are encouraged; but the Renego- 
tiation Board recaptures these added profits, 
thereby nullifying the incentives to save for 
the Government. Renegotiation sometimes 
takes 5 years at great administrative costs 
to the Government.” . 

Decentralization of military supervision of 
research and development contracts is en- 
couraged. Research and development con- 
tracts could provide for the advisory engi- 
neering services of personnel of the military 
department letting the contract. The con- 
tractor would reimburse the department for 
the cost of the personnel services. This pro- 
vision is designed to meet widespread con- 
tractor protests against large number of 
clearances required at the Pentagon or 
Wright Air Development Center, sometimes 
by officers or committees unfamiliar with the 
project detalls, or lacking in decisionmaking 
authority. 

Weapon-system procurement concept is ex- 
panded to all major military operational 
systems. The assignment of design, develop- 
ment, and production of an entire weapon 
system to a single prime contractor, SALTON- 
STALL declared, has resulted in speed, effi- 
ciency, and lack of duplication. The military 
department letting the prime contract would 
designate a system manager ta exercise su- 
pervision and control over, and be responsi- 
ble for, the procurement of the entire weapon 
system. 

SALTONSTALL emphasized that the future 
security of the United States may depend 
almost entirely on our ability to produce 
military hardware in new technological fields 
at least as fast as the Russians could do so. 

He protested the requirements for con- 


tractors to submit every minute engineer- 


ing detail to scores of,offices and commit- 
tees, while overhead costs mount and essen- 
tinl defense Jobs are delayed. Under his 
proposal, SaLToNsTALL pointed out that ade- 
quate authority would be delegated with 
responsibility. * * * With the removal of 
many unnecessary, time-consuming, and ex- 
pensive technical and administrative re- 
quirements, he would release the great en- 
ergy of American industry and consolidate 
authority with responsibility, 

SALTONSTALL urged a complete investiga- 
tion of defense procurement between now 
and next January, preparatory to the con- 
sideration of new legislation promptly after 
the new Congress convenes. In addition to 
his póst on the Armed Services Committee, 
SALTONSTALL also is a high-ranking member 
of the Appropriations Committee and the 
Small Business Committee and the Senate 
Republican policy committee. He has been 
a lending administration spokesman on & 
large number of defense matters. 


SMALL BUSINESS ROLE 


Each prime contract under the bill would 
provide for full and free competition for sub- 
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contracts with preferential treatment to in- 
crease the participation of small-business 
concerns. . 

Small businesses and the Senate Small 
Business Committee have opposed weapon- 
system procurement, 

SALTONSTALL called for a new and realistic 
approach to the problem of small firms in 
obtaining defense business, He commented: 

“As weapon systems become more complex, 
small business has less opportunity to par- 
ticipate in prime contracts. If major prime 
contractors are required to use Government 
procurement procedures with respect to 
small-business contracting, the ultimate 
share of Defense Department procurement 
dollars which end up in the hands of small 
business will increase rather than decrease.” 

The underlying policy of the Saltonstall 
legislation—decentralization of authority 
and responsibility both in the military and 
in industry—has been advocated in congres- 
sional testimony by United States Air Force 
Assistant Secretary for Research and De- 
velopment Richard Horner, Navy Assistant 
Secretary for Air Garrison Norton, and Army 
Director of Research and Development Wil- 
liam H. Martin. 

Dr. Paul Foote, Assistant Secretary of De- 
Tense for Research and Engineering, however, 
has insisted on the necessity of close higher 
control. 

Commenting that the military services 
reflect the view of their contractors, Foote 
told the House Government Operations Com- 
mittee: 

“Contractors make the point—and they 
are very emphatic about it—that, ‘You give 
us the responsibility for doing this, and you 
need not worry, because we will take care 
of it.“ * * It is absolutely essential that 
we bring all these competing agencies to- 
gether and discuss their relative merits. 
That is what they are objecting to. They 
do not like it.” 


Hon. Eugene J. McCarthy 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


F FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in the House in 
expressing my good wishes to the Honor- 
able Eucene J. McCartuy, of Minnesota, 
upon his retirement from the United 
States Congress. 

Congressman McCarty has served 
for 10 years as a Member of Congress 
and he will be greatly missed not only by 
the residents of the Fourth District of 
Minnesota but also by all his colleagues 
in the House. As a member of the im- 
portant Ways and Means Committee he 
demonstrated his ability in the field of 
tax legislation. He was well qualified 
for membership on this committee by 
virtue of his former work as professor of 
social science and economics and educa- 
tion. 

Even though he is retiring from the 
House of Representatives, EUGENE J. Me- 
Canrn is not retiring from the field of 
public service. He has chosen to run for 
the Senate and I am sure I express the 
sentiment of other Members of the House 
in wishing for him every success in all 
his future endeavors. 
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Appointment of Ralph S. Fowler as Spe- 
cial Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Interior 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
EON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following state- 
ment regarding the appointment of 
Ralph S. Fowler as Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of Interior and as As- 
sistant Director of the Department of 
Interior's Office of Oil and Gas: 

STATEMENT or Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, OF 

CALIFORNIA 

Recently. Hon. Fred A. Seaton, the Secretary 
of the Interior, announced the appointment 
of Ralph S. Fowler as Special Assistant to the 
Secretary for ofl import matters and as As- 
sistant Director of the Department's OTce 
of Oil and Gas. 

The naming of a person to fill this im- 
portant post is of considerable interest to 
me, When it is realized that adequate and 
readily available supplies of petroleum are 
absolutely essential for our national security 
and that ofl on a global scale Is the world's 
biggest business, being the largest single 
commodity entering international trade, and 
when one further takes cognizance of the 
fact that competitive free enterprize at home 
in this vital industry is inextricably linked 
with the pattern of business operations 
abroad, it appears clear that those whose 
duties require them to formulate and execute 
governmental policy in this field should be 
imbued with complete objectivity and 
possess an aura of dispassionate imperson- 
ality. © 

In 1957, oll and gas filled 69 percent of our 
total energy needs, or more than double that 
supplied from all other sources combined, 
and our domestic production was valued at 
almost $10 billion. It is a well-established 
fact that petroleum-producing activities are 
rooted in local areas and communities to a 
greater extent than any other major indus- 
try, except agriculture. It can in truth be 
stated that the petroleum industry is an ex- 
ceedingly important segment of the Na- 
tion's economy. The influence of this in- 
dustry upon the general economy and more 
particularly upon the very many small-busi- 
ness people cannot be overestimated. 

The small-business segment of the petro- 
leum industry embraces not only small pro- 
ducers and refiners, but also small distribu- 
tors, such as wholesalers, jobbers, and retatl- 
ers. There are about 250,000 gasoline filing 
or ecrvice stations in this country, which is 
but one branch of the industry. The eco- 
nomic welfare of all small business is of spe- 
celal concern to me. 

Therefore, it appears to be a legitimate in- 
quiry as to the background of this new ap- 
pointee. Prior to Mr. Ralph S. Fowler en- 
tering Government service on August 7, 1956, 
as director of the voluntary agreement re- 
lating to foreign petroleum supply during 
the Suez crisis, he was a petroleum consult- 
ant in Rome, Italy, and New York City. 
What is of particular significance is that 
from September 1946 until the end of 1954, 
or was 2 by the Aramco Overseas Co., 

hich a subsidiary of the huge Arabian 
American Ou Co. $ 

Whatever I may ssy in this connection 
must not be misinterpreted in any senze nor 
as implying any reflection cn the integrity, 
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motives, performance of dutles, or public 
epirit of this oficial. Ihe criteria for being 
selected for any office should include not 
only ability, but also public confidence in 
the integrity and fairness of the appointee. 
While I fully recognize the necessity for 
maintaining avenues by which the Govern- 
ment may secure advice necessary for its 
olficinis to discharge their respective admin- 
istrative responsibilities, realism demands 
recognition of the fact that subjective judg- 
ment values are inseparable from a person's 
basic bellefs regarding the objectives and 
limits of governmental action. The danger 
is that Inevitably personal biases and preju- 
dices might be shown. There is always 
present in the Federal Government, because 
of its size and complexity, this problem of 
undue influence exercised, often uncon- 
sciously, by groups or individuals within the 
various departments or agencies. Once the 
illusion of cold neutrality of thinking ts re- 
jected, the possible dangers to be avoided in 
utilization of men with economic allegiances 
outside the Government will be better un- 
derstood. 

Here we have a man who admittedly is an 
expert in his field and who for over 8 years 
was connected with Aramco, a subsidiary of 
the Arablan American Oll Co, which has a 
40-year concession in Saudi Arabia, granting 
it a monopoly position over the second larg- 
est oll reserve in the world. Under the cir- 
cumstances it seems that a look into this 
vast monopoly with which Mr. Fowler was 
connected would be highly in order and 
timely. ý 

The Wall Street Journal of June 28, 1956, 
reported that Aramco ranks as 1 of the 2 or 
3 largest United States investments over- 
seas. It is wholly owned by four of the 
major American companies, namely, Stand- 
ard Oll Company of California, the Texas 
Co., Socony-Mobl Oil Co., and Standard Oll 
Company of New Jersey, all of whom are 
defendants in the world oll cartel case. The 
rapid development by Aramco of the oll re- 
sources of Saudi Arabla can be traced to 
the Ingenuity and persistence on the part 
of the four participating American com- 
panies. The rapid growth of Aramco's pro- 
duction can be gaged by the fact that in 
1950 it produced 547,000 barrels per day, and 
according to the figures in the Journal of 
Commerce of August 13, 1958, this produc- 
tion Is now reaching almost 1 million barrels 
dally. 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary held that the agreements and 
arrangements between the four owning com- 
panies and Aramco may amount to a viola- 
tion of United States antitrust laws. Its 
report (S. Rept. 1747, 85th Cong., Ist sess., 
P. 36) states: 

“The agreement among four American cor- 
porations to divide the total production of 
Saudi Arabian oll, to exclude all others from 
access to this oil, and to purchase this oll 
at Identical prices, may unreasonably re- 
atrain the foreign commerce ot the United 
States in violation of the Sherman Act. 

It is also worthy of note that Aramco has 
complete control of the Trans-Arabian Pipe 
Lino Co. which is known as “Tupline.” 
This important pipeline, 1,067 miles long, 
was completed in December 1950, and de- 
livers oll at the terminal at Sidon on the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean from 
Dhahran, which is located on the Persian 
Gulf. Moody's Industrial Manual. reflects 
that this pipeline last year delivered an 
average of 348,000 barrels of petroleum dally. 

When it is realized that the four co- 
owners of Aramco, Standard Oil Company of 
California, The Texas Co., Socony-Mobil Oil 
Co., and Standard Ol Company of New Jer- 
sey, last year had a gross operating income 
of over $14,800,000,000, its influence cannot 
help but become manifest, For many years 
now, it has been plain to everyone that the 
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oll Industry wields great political and eco- 
nomic power on a worldwide scale. Indeed,, 
the power exercised by a few international 
corporations exceeds that of any other ecò- 
nomic power in world history. 

The vast scope of the petroleum industry 
and the huge interests of the big American 
oll companies in foreign lands are of ex- 
treme importance to the American people 
In general and to American small business In 
particular, 

The international ofl. companies being 
motivated to obtain maximum profits have 
every incentive to import as much cheaply 
produced petroleum as possible, Middle 
East oll is low cost oll and very cheap to 
produce for many obvious reasons. With 
ownership of the oll fields being in the 
sovereign, drilling requirements, royalty and 
lease arrangements are quite simple. The 
question of correlative rights, so important 
in regulating of] production in the United 
States, has no meaning in the Middle East 
where there is but I landowner and 1 pro- 
ducer, Another very important and well- 
known factor is that labor, in relation to 
unit-production costs, are very much lower 
than is the case here. Thus, foreign oll, 
particularly in the Middle East, can be pro- 
duced for a fraction of the cost of domestic 
oll. While its lower cost gives imported 
petroleum a competitive advantage over do- 
mestic producers, most of the advantage goes 
to the importing companies rather than to 
the consumer. 

Of even greater signifcance 1s the fact 
that this cheep Middle East bil sells at the 
same price as higher cost domestically pro- 
duced petroleum. I again cite the Senate 
rey (S. Rept. 1147, 85th Cong., Ist scss., 
P. 8): 

“Imports of crude o!l into the United 
States have recently reached an alltime 
high. It is a well known fact that oil from 
abroad, particularly in the Middle East, is 
produced at much less cost than in the con- 
tinental United States. Nevertheless, this 
cherply produced imported crude sells at 
the same price as higher cost domestic crude 
despite the fact that excessive Imports have 
contributed to ralesing crude storage stocks 
to an alltime high for this season of the 
year. American consumers do not get the 
benefit of this cheaply produced foreign 
crude. Because of the desire to maintain 
the world cartel price for oll, American im- 
porting companies are selling their products 
at prices based on high-priced American 
crude and pocketing the resulting high 
profits.” 

In addition, because of a 2714 percent 
income tex allowance for a wasting asset. 
the forelgn subsidiaries of the American 
companies pay little or no Federal income 
taxes. It appears to be a little-known fact 
that this 2714 percent depletion allowance 
can be taken not only on tho profits of oil 
produced in the continental United States, 
but by American companies operating over- 
seas. 

Although it was the clear intent of the 
Congress In 1955. that petrolcum imports 
should be limited to the ratio which they 
bore to domestic production in 1954, that 
congressional intent was not followed by 
the administrntion. In 1954, total United 
States crude ol! production averaged 6,- 
342,000 barrels dally. Total crude and re- 
fined product imports averaged 1,052,000 bar- 
rela dally, or 16.6 percent of domestic pro- 
duction, 

By 1957, total imports had Increased to 
1,570,000 barrels daily, an incrense of 49 
percent over 1954, while crude production 
had increased only 13 percent to 7,169,000 
barrels dally, The ratio of imports to pro- 
duction had increased to 21.9 percent in 
1957. 

The situation has grown considerably 
worse in 1958. It is now estimated that for 
the frst 6 months of the current yeur, total 
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imports will average 1,560,000 barrels per day 
and United States crude oll production 6,- 
460,000 barrels: per day. Compared with the 
Year 1954, imports have increased 48 percent 
and production less than 2 percent. The 
ratio of imports to production, which is 
assumed would be maintained at the 1954 
level, has increased from 16.6 to 24.1 percent. 

As long ago as 1949 the National Petroleum 
Council, in its statement of policy, noted 
that Imports in excess of our economic needs 
Would retard domestic exploration and de- 
velopment of new oilfields and technologi- 
Cal progress in all branches of the industry 
Which is essential to the Nation's economic 
Welfare and security. 

Should imports now or in the future reach 
such proportions as to seriously discourage 
exploration and development in the United 
States, the result would be contrary to the 
Interests of national security. National secu- 
rity encompasses economic and political fac- 

as well as military, Imports and ex- 
Ports of petroleum have an important bear- 
ing on the potential supply position of the 
Military services and the Nation as a whole 
in event of war. 

It was in full recognition of the overrid- 

g consideration for our national security 
that the voluntary oll-import program was 
Initiated. I also appreciate the necessity 
that a certain level of imports is necessary 
to meet all of the demands of the Nation's 
economy for petroleum and petroleum prod- 

But it ts also eesential to strike a 
reasonable balance between imports and 
domestic production. 

Due to the rising level of imports, cut- 

in our domestic producing regions have 

ited in serious economic losses, detri- 
Mental to practically all businesses, Since 
domestic oll industry is one of the 

ars of our national economy, it follows 

as a matter of elementary logic that a weak- 
g of one of these pillars would be inimi- 

al to the best interests of the American peo- 

t The very real problems and needs of 
Small business should be fully considered. 


1. ‘That is the resurgent nationalism of 
Arab countries in the Middle East of 


t and are sure to get more money for 
ir oil. Beneath the surface and between 
lines of statements made by Middle 
personages lle deep and sometimes vio- 
Pressures for bigger and larger slices of 
ta from foreign ofl operations and a 
share in their control. That this ts 
true can be gathered from a dispatch 
Journal of Commerce of August 20, 
to the effect that the United Arab Re- 
plang to seck more money from the 
-Arabian Pipeline Co. (TAPLINE), 
crosses Syrian territory. Even as 
as 2 years ago TAPLINE offered to split 
Wh Profits with the four countries through 
ich the pipeline passee—Saudi Arabin, 
an, Syria, and Lebanon. Subsequent 
to failed to reach a conclusion. It appears 
fears that the international of] companies 
& threat of nationalization of their for- 
stin holdings, which, though not imminent, 
Ong persists. Under these circunistances, 
Dor Would think that the big petroleum cor- 
ations, In view of the possible assault 
Pon their property rights and profits in the 
ade Eust, would better oppreciite the im- 
nan of not neglecting the North Ameri- 
reserves and encourage United States oll 
loration, development, dnd utilization. 
ha are some of the considerations that 
Ie prompted me to voice the observations 
ern I feel that the selection of a gov- 
— tal official should be guided by the 
A est viewpoint of whut is best for the 
Qty can economy rather than what bene- 
May accrue to uny particular industry 
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or any specified business. Impropriety need 
not result from deliberate intentions or bad 
faith, but, more ilkely, could result from an 
Individual's orientation as a career member 
of the business or industrial world. 

I shall continue to observe and study all 
facets of the problem with considerable 
interest. 


. OPA Ghosts Stalk Hruska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, re- 
cent developments indicate that the next 
Congress will once again be asked to 
consider the problems of imposing 
standby price, wage, and rent controls. 
This issue is one which should not arise 
in peacetime. 

My colleague the distinguished senior 
Senator from Nebraska {Mr. Hruska] 
has clearly shown the fallacy in attempt- 
ing to control inflation through price, 
wage, and rent controls. An article ap- 
peared in the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday 
World-Herald entitled “OPA Ghosts 
Stalk Hruska.” It clearly shows what 
must be done if we are to preserve free 
enterprise in America. I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 
[From the Omaha (Nebr.) Sunday World- 

Herald of August 10, 1958] 
OPA Guosts STALK HRUSKA—TO OPPOSE Pro- 
POSED CONTROL Law 

Senator Roman Havuska said Saturday 
“the spenders and do-gooders have a pre- 
posterous answer“ to inflation in advocating 
Government controls over the economy. 

“To let huge Government spending and 
continued deficits just go rolling along 
while harsh Government controls are 
clamped on our peacetime economy would 
be extremely hazardous as well as just plain 
foolish,” he declared. 

The Nebraskan statement was clearly an 
attack on legislation introduced by Senator 
Rucuarp Nevupercen, Democrat of Oregon, to 
provide standby controls over wages, prices, 
rents, and profits. 

RECALLS OPA 

He said such legislation would, itself, be 
inflationary. 

“If landlords thought they were faced 
with rent controls,” he explained, “they 
would hike rents. 

“The same goes for cars, groceries and 
clothes,” he added. 

The Nebraskan referred to the wartime 
period of the Office of Price Administration 
with its under-the-counter deals, artificial 
hiking of prices on low-grade merchandise, 
the grading of beet. 

ANSWER: CUT SPENDING 

“These ghosts cause one to shudder,” he 
sald. 

He said the real answer to inflation Is to 
cut Federal spending, eliminate Government 
waste and extruxugunce and resist socialistic 
schemes. 

He recalled that Soviet Premier Khru- 
shchey predicted last year American children 
will grow up to live in a socialistic society. 

“The defeatiats in Congress and elsewhere 
want to speed that forecast,” he asserted. 
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United Fruit Co., Industrial Ambassador 
in Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor three in- 
teresting articles about the United Fruit 
Co. which were published recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

For many years, this fine old Boston 
firm has served our Nation well as a 


. first-rate industrial ambassador in Latin 


America. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of 
August 5, 1958 
Untren Furr Co, Depicrs “USEFULNESS” AS 
Key Function—MULTIPLICITY or ACTIV- 
ITIES 
(By Kenneth Redmond) 

Boston.—If I were asked to keynote the 
function of the United Fruit Co. in a single 
word, I would think that the word would be 
“usefulness.” 

Isay “usefulness” because as farmers, ship- 
pers, and salesmen, we engage in basically 
useful operations. We grow nutritious prod- 
ucts—principally bananas, sugar, and cacao— 
in tropical America, We ship these products 
to the markets of the world and we sell them 
at a reasonable profit. To grow these prod- 
ucts, our company provides employment for 
approximately 80,000 in tropical America and 
another 11,000 in the United States. 

More than 97 percent of our tropical em- 
ployees are nationals of the various coun- 
tries where we grow our products. All sorts 
of skills and aptitudes are involved; the com- 
pany maintains training programs and pol- 
icies whereby full opportunity is provided for 
promotion to positions of great responsibility. 

In addition to our own employees, the in- 
dustry offers employment to many thousands 
engaged in transporting, ripening, packaging, 
advertising, and selling these products, 

In order to move these products from farm- 
sites to docksites we have bulit and maintain 
railroad systems in 9 republics involving ap- 
proximately 1,500 miles of track, 183 locomo- 
tives, and in excess of 6,000 cars. 

FLEET OF VESSELS 


To move our products from the tropics to 
United States and European markets we have 
61 company-owned vessels. These ships are 
constantly bridging the Americas moving 
countless tons of dry cargo and manufac- 
tured goods to the growing areas in the Carib- 
bean region and bringing back the fruits and 
other agricultural products grown in the 
tropical areas. 

No operational subsidies are involved in 
this steamship service. And we point with 
pride to the record of our great white fleet 
during two World Wars when our ships and 
ship personnel served our country with dis- 
tinction as troopships, refrigerated food car- 
riers, and in other capacities on the seagoing 
battiefronts of the world. 

Our company, recognizing that healthy em- 
ployees are an asset, has for nearly 60 years 
financed one of the outstanding medical 
services in the world. We operate today 14 
major hospitals and 95 dispensaries staffed 
by more than 103 doctors and 284 nurses. 
Our sanitation equads and visiting nurses 
extend the work into the field and the com- 
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bined impact of this service has been to 
establish health standards that set a pattern 
for others in Latin America, not to mention 
some of the States of the Union. 

Forty years ago about 84 percent of all 
local residents in our tropical area were 
treated for malaria; today the incidence of 
malaria in our areas is less than 1 percent. 
The company’s hospital services are available 
not only to company employees and their 
families: but, of course, serve the communi- 
tles in the areas where bananas are grown. 
The cost of this medical program is more 
than $5 million annually. 

Similarly, since most of the company’s 
operations in the tropics are located in areas 
where normal facilities and services do not 
exist, United Fruit has assumed the respon- 
sibility of providing basic education for the 
children of its employees. The company 
maintains 250 elementary schools with a stu- 
dent body of some 20,000 and a staff of 575 
teachers, most of whom are nationals. The 
curriculums in each area are in strict accord- 
ance with national policy, The maintenance 
of this school system costs United Fruit some 
$974,000 annually. 

These are useful services. And “useful” is 
surely the word to describe the Pan Ameri- 
can School of Agriculture, which United 
Fruit created in 1941 and to which it has 
contributed #6 million in endowment and 
maintenance funds. 

Here is a school, entirely divorced from 
the personnel requirements of the company, 
situated in the Temperate Zone near Teguci- 
galpa, Honduras, where some 160 outstanding 
youngsters from Spanish-speaking Republics 
enjoy a free 3-year course in practical tropi- 
cal agriculture. Graduates of this school are 
already making their mark in the world. 


INVESTMENT RECORDED 


Many have gone into extension work; oth- 
ers into their governments in high agricul- 
ture places; still others are teaching. But 
the vast majority are doing what we hoped 
they would do—namely, returning to their 
local communities well trained in basic, 
practical agriculture. 

Their knowledge of local nutritional crops, 
dairying, butchering, animal husbandry, and 
the like, enables them to ralse the sights of 
themselves and their neighbors, and this is 
the useful service to which this school is 
dedicated. 

Unlike the Conquistadores of old, who took 
out but did not put in, United Fruit Co.. dur- 
ing its 58 years of usefulness, has invested 
8592 million in fixed assets in Middle Amer- 
ica, And each year of our operations we put 
into these countries in the neighborhood of 
$131 million in programs of local spending. 
Some 75 million of these dollars go for local 
payrolls. Tack on another 620 million for the 
purchase of local commodities. Then there 
is still another $12 million for the purchase 
of independently grown bananas and other 
tropical crops. 

Some 20 million of these dollars go to local 
governments in the form of taxation, com- 
puted on a broad base of 30 percent of the 
net profits of the company's operations in 
each country. , 

Now these investments in fixed assets and 
in taxation and local purchases put many 
millions of dollars into circulation in tropical 
America,” Many of theze dollars find their 
way north to purchase farm machinery, re- 
frigerators, houses, automobiles, and the like: 
Thus it is evident that by virtue of United 
Fruit Co.'s agricultural activities a living 
circle has ben set up in which all concerned 
can profit, Men work, children go to school, 
tralus move, ships are busy—docks, ware- 
houses, trucks, wholesale and retall stores 
are all involved. To our mind this spells 
usefulness. 

In this first article about United Fruit Co., 
I have felt it desirable to sketch the broad 
background. ESubeceiont articles written by 
other officers and scpcialists in the company 
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win deal with company policies and activities 
in the field of enlightened land use, labor 
relations, research, communications, and 
public relations. 

From the Christian Science Monitor of 

August 6, 1958] 
Untrep Frurr Co, Keys GROWTH To 
ENLIGHTENED LAND USE 
(By Almyr L. Bump) 

Boston - United Fruit Co. is a corporate 
dirt farmer growing bananas on a large scale, 
and, to a lesser extent, other tropical crops 
such as sugar and cacao, 

Like any other big farmer, we have our 
problems of enlightened land use, humani- 
tarian labor relations, concern with plant 
pathology—and the everlasting concentra- 
tion on maximum production of a quality 
crop at minimum cost. 

Long ago, United Fruit had to establish 
a practice with respect to abandonments. 
There is an affliction that destroys bananas 
and infects the soil but which does not in 
any way destroy the fertility of the soil for 
other crops. Accordingly, it has been a long 
established company endeayor to utilize 
these lands no longer suitable for banana 
cultivation for other agricultutal purposes. 

FOUR VITAL CROPS 

Four activities loom up importantly as 
examples of the company’s policy of utilizing 
these lands: livestock (mainly for supplying 
its own needs), cacao (from which chocolate 
is processed), African oi] palm (an important 
source of oleomargarine), and abaca (from 
which manila hemp cordage is made). 

The company owns 58,000 head of live- 
stock and has 111,000 acres of pasture. Cacao 
today is grown on nearly 20,000 acres in 
Costa Rica, Ecuador, and Fanama. Approxi- 
mately the same amount of acreage is de- 
voted to the cultivation of the oil palm in 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras, 

Abaca is grown on approximately 10,000 
acres in Costa Rica and Guatemala; this 
operation is conducted for the United States 
Government. It deserves special mention 
because it is a strategic crop now grown in 
Middle America, where previously it was 
produced only in the Oricnt. 

During World War II. when the Japanese 
cut off the supply of manila hemp for the 
free world allies, United Fruit and the 
United States Depurtment of Agriculture 
swiftly moved into wide scale manila hemp 
production in four republics of ~Central 
America. Within 2 years the company was 
growing, decorticating, baling, and shipping 
enough manila hemp to supply the basic 
needs of the allied world. And much of this 
abaca agriculture was conducted on lands 
that had fallen prey to the banana blight. 


SOCIAL SERVICES ACCENTED 


Ever since its inception 58 years ago, 
United Fruit has recognized the basic impor- 
tance of the human elements In its operation. 
Company-financed hospitals, dispensaries, 
and schocls which date back to the very 
genesis of the company, are an indication of 
this humanitarian attitude. And the record 
shows that down through the years, United 
Fruit Co.'s wage ecales always have been in 
the forefront, and good housing, with all that 
means in terms of sport facilities, clubs, and 
the like, has been paramount. 

Our 80,000 tropical workers are virtunlly 
all nationals of the countries in which the 
company conducts its agricultural operations. 
Many ste members of agricultural unions or 
other labor organizations. In fact, the first 
labor union in Central America was or- 
ganized and operated in a United Frult in- 
stallation. 

In the field of Inbor relations the company 
is committed to a policy of scrupulous fair 
dealing and a full acceptance to the letter 
and spirit of all social laws in the various 
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Republics. In short, the policy is continu- 

ously to seek out what Is right and then to 

do what is right—cheerfully and voluntarily. 
LOCAL TALENT TRAINED 

Thirty years ago, United Fruit had to im- 
port engineers, mechanics, carpenters, loco- 
motive engineers, superintendents, farm. 
managers, and most other categories of 
trained workers into Latin América. But the 
compamy training programs in combination 
with rising standards of education in Latin 
America haye enabled the organization to 
increase the use cf local talent, until today 
nearly $8 percent of the company's employees 
are nationals. 

As the company was developing local tal- 
ent, it also was encouraging local farmers 
by contracting to purchase their output. In 
1957. 24 percent of the company’s total 
banana exports from Latin America were 
purchased from these associate producers. 
Obviously, the millions of dollars received 
by these national farmers enabled them to 
improve their crops, enlarge thelr operation, 
and raise their standards of living. Moreover, 
the emergence of these associate producers 
into the substantial middle class is providing 
more and more of that healthy element of 
society on which sound democracy is built. 

In common with other industries, the past 
50 years have seen great changes in the 
banana industry. Tractors have replaced 
pack mules, diesel locomotives have replaced 
steam engines, conveyors are widely used, 
and mechanical excavators and other labor- 
saving devices are in constant use. 

EFFICIENCY BOOSTED 

There has been a constant evolution in 
agricultural methods also. Although the 
basic agricultural tool, the machete, does not 
lend itself to mechanization, eyery phase of 
banana farming is constantly scutinized to 
bring about increased efficiency. 

This includes land survey, reclamation, 
flood control, irrigation, drainage, blight- 
control projects, and improved agricultural 
methods. And it includes the transporta- 
tion system of highways, railroads, and 
wharves over which the bananas must pars 
to be loaded on the Great White Fleet. All 
these require men, money, time, and Imag- 
ination. This is why the company is con- 
stantly driving to produce more pounds of 
quality fruit per acre, 

While United Fruit is identified tn the 
_public mind primarily in terms of bananas, 
the company has also engaged for many years 
in widespread sugar agriculture. There are 
nearly 100,090 acres of sugarcane in culti- 
vation in Cuba, with 2 modern sugar centrals 
located in that Republic. 

BOSTON SUGAR REFINTRY 

In addition, the company operates its own 
Boston refinery—Revere Sugar—which sup- 
plies much of New England. Timber 18 
grown in several of the Central American 
republics, and extensive cattle production 
is scattered throughout the various divisions. 
United now dus a subsidiary which Is senreh- 
ing for of! and minerals in Latin America. 

Such, then, is an outline of the company’s 
agricultural function. For more than five 
decades, United has been privileged to grow 
its products in Middle America, and manage? 
ment looks forward to many decades of fur 
ture usefulness in terms of fair-labor poll- 
cies, enlightened land ure, diversification: 
respect for local laws, customs, and tradi- 
tions, and, most especially, an everlastlug 
regard for the dignity of the Individual, 


[From the Christinn Science Monitor of 
August 7, 1058] 

Unrrep Frurr ADVANCES RESEARCH IN Trorcs® 
AGRICULTURE—OUTLOcK or Woux HE9 
BOUNDLESS, EXCITING 

(By Dr. Jesse E. Hobson) 
Eostron—Ervery industry depends today 
upon scientific rescarch and developmen 
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for future security and future profite—for 
improved products, new products, lower costs 
ot production, better service to its customers, 
and for continued return to its sharcholders. 
It is easy enough to prove thut research is 
important to industrial growth, For in- 
Stance: 

1. In 1920 there were 75 to 100 industrial 
laboratories in the United States: Today, 
More than 4.000 companies have research fa- 
Cilities which employ over half a million 
Persons, 

2. In 20 years industrial research expendi- 

es haye multiplied 35 times, from about 

200 million to more than 87 billion. 

9. Atomic energy, radar, jet engines, elec- 
tronic whizbangs of all kinds, hardtop con- 
vertibles, and orbiting puppies are all devel- 
Spments. of less than a generation. 

Obviously, the character of research is com- 
Plex. It must be, among other things, a fact 

er, It must be free to explore independ- 

tly, and it must be a leader and planner. 

at holds for a manufacturing industry 

by 30 percent, to improve the quality of 

fruit, and to increase the average num- 

of bunches harvested from each pro- 
ducing area. 

The challenge for the future is clear and 

, SMpelling; to further improve production 
Der acre and reduce the costs of produc- 
+ to increase the number of banana 
bunches avallable from each acre and de- 
the cost of production per bunch; 

to Create greater return at lower cost from 
holdings and investments of the com- 

y. 

DISORDERS FOUGHT 


The banana, like other crops and like all 
tökanleme which live and grow, is susceptible 
Th a variety öf allments and disorders. 

ese Include rots, soil deficiencies, insects, 
and fauna which feed on the plant and fruit, 
The three major problems of research, how- 
erer, are natural enemies which can quickly 
brin; the growing plant to destruction. 
Na ure the fusarium wilt sometimes called 

ama disense—a soll-borne fungus; siga- 

— wind- and water-borne fungus; 

te bacteria, The containment or de- 
_ wit of these scourges involve the future 
rare of the thousands of people who com- 
prise the company's working staff and share- 

Ider family, Today, as a result of re- 
th and production knowledge, the prog- 
Dosis for control is favorable. 

Research-minded company manngement 
*Pares neither personnel nor facilities in this 
Program. The company’s tropical research 
Li uarters and laboratories are at La 

Honduras. Research stations are also 

bia, tained in Costa Rica, Panama, Colom- 

and Cuba. At Norwood, Mass., Central 

h Laboratories have recently been 

dome to make new, basic studies of the 
Da 


tesa gen relationships: Other aspects of 
Saute are carried forward by outstanding 
tants and through research grants 
red at several universities. 
NEW CHARACTERISTICS 


ey dle we move forward with biological, 

Rag cal, and mechanical controls, we are 
On the threshold of a new banana-plant- 

à ng prògram, Tta goul will be to develop 

Unten eereslatant banana plant while re- 

Present the favorable chracteristics of the 
ut plant, 


my ay even be possible to breed a plant 
doy, y enough to withstand the catastrophic 
Whore ns. windstorms, which sweep over 
die Ge farms and arens, leaving behind a rub- 
Unt broken plants and crushed fruit. But 
binan te breeding program can change the 
Seance woe 8 provide built-in armor 

ase and pests, rescarch will con- 
ty min Proving external-control procedures 
eme 20 the effects of the bunaun' 


and infinite opportunity 


of the banana, of fungi, and of host- 
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United Fruit research ts confident that it 
can live more and more successfully with 
its problems as new information is made 
available. 

We are confident, for instance, that the 
Pusarium Wilt (Panama disease) can be sup- 
pressed, discouraged, compromised, con- 


trolled, outsmarted. But we do not know. 


even with the powerful assurances of scien- 
tific experience and the scientific approach, 
that we can completely destroy it or immu- 
nize against it. * 

The ultimate measure of our success —in- 
creased production, lower cost, greater return 
on ench invested dollar—will not come 
through the conquest of nature. It will 
come in learning, through patient, painstak- 
ing research, how to increase our ability to 
cooperate with nature, how to adapt our 
needs to it, how to live in harmony with it. 

The future lies just beyond the thin line 
of tomorrow. Already it promises unique 
for scientific 
achievement in the fertile agricultural lands 
of tropical America, 


Industry Versus Alcoholism—Chicago 
Fights Back 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINCIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me and an article from the August 
issue of Manage—the magazine of t he 
National Management Association—on 
combating alcoholism in the city of 
Chicago. 

_ There being no objection, the state- 

ment and article were ordered to be 

printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

The city of Chicago, under the leader- 
ship of Mayor Richard J. Daley, has un- 
dertaken dramatic programs in combating 
aleoholism, which medical men recognize 
as the No. 3 threat to American health. 
The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center, 
established at Mayor Daley's direction, has 
attracted international attention, and its 
work was recently covered in an article in 
Manage, a monthly magazine of the Na- 
tional Manggement Association. 

In addition to the Chicago Alcoholic Treat- 
ment Center, an inservice sobriety program 
was established through the Police Depart- 
ment Fellowship Club, and time off for police 
illnesses, incapacity, and so forth, has been 
reduced 67 percent in the police department 
since the fellowship program was established. 

These are only two of the many dramatic 


human service programs which Chicago has 
established. 


From Manage magazine of August 1958 
INDUSTRY VERSUS ALCOHOLISM: CHICAGO 
FicutTs Back 

Chicago's reputation for its Skid Row and 
Its nicoholic problem may soon be a thing 
of the past. Business, industrial, and civic 
leaders are all cooperating with Mayor Rich- 
ard J. Daley, who directs the new commis- 
sion on rehabilitation, and the Chicago alco- 
holic treatment center, 

The center completed its first year May 
13, and it has had a phenomenal success: 
Out of the first 244 patients discharged, 129— 
or more than one-half—are maintaining 
posttreatinent sobriety, 
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A much greater expansion in the treat- 
ment of alcoholics Is ahead. 

In July, the Chicago center received a grant 
of $22,500 from the Illinois Commission on 
Alcoholism for the expansion of its medical- 
psychiatric treatment programs. With these 
funds, the commission is expanding its staff 
of psychiatric social workers, adding one field 
worker to provide outpatient counsel and 
improving other medical facilities. The com- 
mission is also hoping for grants on applica- 
tions made to the Cook County Department 


of Public Welfare and the United States De- 


partment of Health. Both agencies have 
made extensive studies of the CATC program 
and its first-year results. 

Industry and management are well repre- 
sented on the commission on rehabilitation 
which manages the center for the city. G. 
Murray Campbell, the chairman, is a Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad vice president; Wal- 
ter Krafft, another member, has many busi- 
ness enterprises; Milton H. Callner is a real- 
estate developer. 

Early in its operations, the center con- 
tacted steel companies, electrical firms, build- 
ing contractors, and many other lines of 
business, asking cooperation in finding jobs 
for those who are about to leave the center. 
Cooperation has been magnificent, in the 
opinion of Director Arthur J, Ward. 

Considerably over one-half the men who 
leave the center have a Job waiting for them. 
It had been the center's experience that hav- 
ing a job gives the patient a better chance 
to maintain sobriety than if he were dis- 
missed without concern for his future. 

“There is always room for more jobs,“ Ward 
says. And there is always room for improve- 
ment. But we owe a debt of gratitude to 
Chicago business firms for the fine manner 
in which they have ‘cooperated with us in 
giving jobs to those men we have rehabili- 
tated. 


“Of course, no one can guarantee that the 
alcoholic will stay sober on the job. Busi- 
ness has been willing to take that risk, in 
order to help us and to help the alcoholic 
who has been willing to accept treatment.” 

The Chicago Alcoholic Treatment Center 
was established under the personal direction 
of the mayor, who, since his term began in 
1955, has planned, executed, and generaled 


what amounts to a war on alcoholism. Mayor 


Daley started the CATC off with a $120,000 
city appropriation. The board of health gave 
over two floors at the Contagious Diseases 
Hospital, and Daley sent his personal trou- 
bleshooter, Arthur J. Ward, to set up and 
direct the center. It is frankly a pilot-plant 
operation, with only 36 beds in the Nation's 
second city, in which there are an estimated 
174,000 alcoholics, 

After a little more than a yenr, the re- 
sults were so formidable that now the cen- 
ter is taking over another floor of the hos- 
pital to double its facilities. 

Half the patients discharged join Alco- 
holics Anonymous, the organization which 
has free access to the center at all times. 

In about 50 percent of the cases, patients 
at the center had literally drunk themselres 
out of house, home, and family. There is 
an effort in all causes by the social service 
staff to reunite familles—after having taught 
the nonalcoholic members the real nature 
of the luness. The hospital staff maintains 
that alcoholism is an Uiness, not just a habit 
or a weakness to be cured by willpower 
alone. When the famHies of patients are 
made to understand this, reconciliation is 
frequently possible. The staff points with 
pride to the scores of families reunited as a 
result of the center’s work. 

Women are not now treated at the center, 
although the female alcoholic problem Is rec- 
ognized. Starting from scratch with only 36 
beds, it was decided to carry out the pilot- 
plant experlments, and basic research with 
male patients, before attempting to under- 
take the treatment of women too, 
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The treatment is under the direction of a 
qualified medical doctor, a psychiatrist, a 
staff of psychiatric social workers, a nursing 
staff with experience in treating alcoholics 
and a recreational director. Protestant and 
Catholic religious services are conducted in 
separate chapels each Sunday, and Wednes- 
day and Saturday mornings are given over 
to AA meetings for such patients as wish 
to attend. But AA attendance is not re- 
quired. Patients may ask and receive special 
religious or psychiatric counsel, besides reg- 
ular interviews with the staff. 

The center provides television, radio, a 
well-stocked library, cards, checkers, and 
other games, handicraft lessons, and special 
lecture courses in civics, government, civil 
defense, fire prevention, ethics, Journalism, 
and other subjects. Group discussions are 
encouraged. 


Perseverance Pays Of 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958. 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp an edi- 
torial which appeared in Army Times 
regarding our distinguished colleague, 
the Honorable WAYNE ASPINALL, chair- 
man, Insurance Subcommittee, Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. The edi- 
torial is entitled “Perseverance Pays Off.” 

The gentieman from Colorado has 
served as our Insurance Subcommittee 
chairman for several years now, and this 
session brought out the new life-insur- 
ance program for Korean veterans and 
also reported a bill which has been signed 
into law that will double the amount of 
total disability coverage available to vet- 
eran policyholders. 

i The editorial follows: 
PERSEVERANCE Pars OFF 

Some 690,000 Korean- veterans who had 
term national service life insurance policies 
can thank Representative WAYNE AS5PINALL, 
Democrat, Colorado, for a 12th hour leg- 
islative move which will make it possible for 
them to buy permanent-type coverage at low 
premium rates. 

Sponsor and prime mover of the Korean 
veterans’ insurance conversion bill, Mr. 
ASPINALL ed to get a bill to his liking 
through on the final day of Congress after his 
original measure had been passed overwhelm- 
ingly by the House, but apparently “amend- 
ed to death“ by the Senate. 

The Colorado Democrat himself had lent 
credence to the belief that his bill, with 
the objectionable Senate amendment, would 
never reach another House vote when he told 
the Times how strongly he opposed the pro- 
vision to reopen the veterans’ insurance pro- 


gram. 

It, therefore, seemed unlikely, especially 
80 late in the session when lawmakers were 
hurrying through mafor legislative issues, 
that any attempt would be made or could be 
made to iron out the differences which arose 
Over a side issue on a measure with bi- 

and near unanimous backing. 

But the unlikely often occurs on Capitol 
Hill, and especially near the 12th hour when 
a host of measures can be found coming up 
fated Sine jt after weeks or months of stale- 

It probably wouldn't have been a tragedy if 

. ASPINALL’s strategy hadn't worked, for 
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his almost surely would have been 
enacted at a later date. But now that Con- 
gress has presented the nearly three-quarter 
million Korean veterans affected a chance to 
save themselyes money in the long run, it will 
be unfortunate indeed if a sizable segment 
doesn't grab the opportunity. 

Less than half of the eligible World War 
II veterans have converted their policies to 


life plans and this is surprising. The longer 


they wait, the higher the costs will be. It is 
to be hoped that Korean ex-GI's, who have 
the policies identifiable by the prefix RS.“ 
take advantage of the protection and finan- 
cial savings made possible by Mr. ASPINALL’S 
efforts. 


Olio's Role in Construction of Interstate 
and Defense Highways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remark, I am includ- 
ing a statement made by Mr. Charles M. 
Noble, director of highways for the State 
of Ohio, in which he includes certain 
graphs and tables setting forth the pro- 
gram adopted by the department of 
highways of our State. 

Mr. Noble has done an excellent job. 
He is our director of highways and his 
presentation of the subject before the 
committee. clearly demonstrates his 
ability as well as the need for adequate 
planning so that we might not waste any 
time in constructing highways simply for 
today, but will be looking to the future, 
and the transportation problems of to- 
morrow. 

I recommend the reading of the report 
of Mr. Noble by every Member of Con- 
gress, and every American citizen, who 
shares his interest in an adequate high- 
way system. z 
STATEMENT OF CHARLES M. NOELE, DIRECTOR OF 

HIGHWAYS, STATE OF OHIO 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
it is a privilege to have this opportunity to 
present to you some of the facts relevant to 
Ohio’s role in the construction of America’s 
national system of interstate and defense 
highways. Congress’ continued concern and 
interest in the implementation of the 1956 
Highway Act is evidence of your desire to see 
properly accomplished all that which con- 
stitutes our common goal of providing an 
adequate, safe, fully integrated network of 
modern highways. 

What sort of interstate highway should we 
aim for? 

What kind of highway is desired by the 
American people? 

What kind of highway should engineers 
design to meet this responsibilty? 

It should be safe. It should reduce the 
terrible slaughter now common on American 


highways. It should reduce human injury 
Sna aues- It should rtduce total acci- 
ents. 


These objectives will be met by designing 
gentle curves, easy grades, wide medians, 
full width bridges, continuous adequate 
shoulders, long sight distances, long accel- 
eration and deceleration lanes. These are 
the kinds of highways the Nation needs and 
wants. These are the Kinds of highways we 
plan to bulld in Ohio. 


September 11 


Your thoughtful inquiries show an alert- 
ness to any possible waste of public funds. 
There is no doubt that failure to build this 
spstem adequately would represent the most 
reckless waste. Estimated costs of complet- 
Ing the Interstate System is over $37 billion. 
What a national tragedy it would be if the 
Nation spent these billions for highways 
which would be obsolete only a few years 
after completion. There is such danger, for 
in the past we have been poor forecasters of 
America's growth. 

I should like to quote from a study made 
by the J. Walter Thompson Co. and Yale 
University. 

“In 1946, hard-boiled automotive econo- 
mists forecast 36 million cars would be reg- 
istered in 1955. The fact is that 52!million 
cars were registered in 1955. This forecast- 
ing error of 16 million represents more cars 
than there are in all of western Europe. 

“Almost everywhere we look, we find that 
we have been poor forecasters of America’s 
fabulous growth. Faster than anticipated. 
housing and factories have spread out over 
the green fields, roads have been choked by 
trame. 

“Because we failed to realize the spced of 
what is happening to us, we are faced with & 
whole new order of serious problems. 

“We must counteract what someone has 80 
aptly referred to as the almost total invisi- 
bility of the obvious.” 

A statement issued recently by the re- 
search staff of General Motors Corp. no 
“the 1940 General Motors exhibit at the New 
York World's Fair daringly predicted 35 to 
33 million cars by 1960.“ Already we have 
over 66 million vehicles in this country: 
nearly double the General Motors’ forecast. 

There are forecasts today predicting that 
100 million vehicles will be on our roads bY 
1975. It would be a national catastrophe 11 
we falled to fulfill our responsibilities and 
ended up by constructing this system inade- 
quately. The economy of this Nation cannot 
afford any reckless, wasteful expenditure 
public funds in building inadequate highs 
ways. This System must be adequate for 
1975, as Congress wisely decrecd in the 1956 
act. Also, it must be capable of reasonable 
enlargement without the necessity of com- 
plete rebuilding after 1975. Does anyon® 
think traffic growth will cease in 1975? The 
tremendous growth in urban areas further 
complicates this problem and emphasizes the 
need to plan adequately. 

It is vital that the very best of engineer 
ing know-how be employed to safeguard out 
multibillion dollar highway investment. In 
Ohio, we have insisted upon top grade en“ 
gineering. The engineering profession #¥ 
doubly aware of the responsibility it holds 
because of the clear knowledge that 
responsibility cannot be delegated elsewher® 
Any attempt to do so would severel¥ 
jeopardize the accomplishment of our goal. 
It would most assuredly result in the erentlon 
of a rigid system of prescribed limitati 
arbitrarily arrived at. In no area of selene? 
or engineering can a proper job be done un“ 
less the guide posts of professional judg” 
ment are followed. 

It was in this spirit that the America® 
Association of State Highway Officials 
fully developed the approved standards ap- 
plied by the Bureau of Public Roada in 
design of the Interstate System. It is 
accord with these standards that Ohio Bu, 
progressed in building its interstate nig? 
ways. 

These standards are minimum standard 
and are so designated. They were purpos iy 
meant to be minimum standards. High 
Officials understand them to be just tha 
minimum. They are fair-weather stands 17 
In other words, they will meet mate ge 
requirements at the design speed only und 4, 
good weather and other conditions, It 5 
commendable, therefore, that national hien, 
way leaders recommend and urged d 
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ing above these bare minimums, These are, 
Peg all, standards below which we dare 
go. 

It is essential that we understand what 

se standards are. It is important we 
Tealize that establishing minimum standards 
Only, is unquestionably the wise approach. 
rwise, we risk preventing the application 

of sound engineering judgment which is 
®sentinl. Furthermore, we must correct the 
Mistaken idea that designing above the pre- 
*cribed minimum standards necessarily In- 

cost, 

The Honorable Thomas H. MacDonald 
aid in 1949 (Public Roads magazine, 1949, 
Pp. 129-137) “safe designs cost no more than 

fe designs when all costs are considered.” 

Let me emphasize this by n typical ex- 
ample of our experience in Ohio in applying 

ards above bare minimums. In early 
1957 we asked our consulting engineers to 
w their original location and design 
recommendations for our Cincinnat!-Cleve- 
land Freeway. We asked them to submit a 
analysis of costa based on certain 
Improved locations, including easier curves. 
Pindings submitted on u 20-mile section near 
Cleveland, reflected a $900,000 saving when 
g higher than minimum standards. 
Pindings submitted on a 16-mile section 
of Columbus reflected a saving of 
$525,000. Ou other sections consultants 
found that cost increases—due to more ex- 
Pensive right of way, greater fill or cut, etc., 
Were offset by savings in shortening the line. 
curves mean a shorter route, for the 
Shortest distance between two points Is a 
dar an line. Shorter routes, especially in 
t terrain, mean less cost. It would be 
to mic and engineering folly to undertake 
design down to minimum standards in 
case. z 

1 far, we have discussed this matter only 

of money. We have discussed the 

Red to build permanence into the new 
qbethighways to protect the multl-billion 
eat investment being made in the Inter- 
2 System. We have explored the dollars- 
Rag ce side of building better than the 
the minimum. And this is not counting 
avo enormous property losses which can be 

idod, or the savings possible to motorists 
lock gh more efficient operation, Now let's 
tho at an even more important factor which 
Wa govern the design of these great high- 
in Let's consider the tremendous savings 
uman life and the endless suffering from 
ents, 
— highway design has proved it can 
Eren ally reduce accidents. We know these 
wi new highways, if properly designed, 
In dtastically reduce traffic fatalities and 
es, For example, on the New Jersey 
Pike, fatalities in 1957 were less than 
mine compared to 6 per 100 million vehicle 
dene on other ronds in the Nation. Acci- 
tate were but 6 percent of the national 
desig Or a reduction of 94 percent. Good 
deten ullows a greater margin of safety. It 
home Spells the diference between arriving 
tongue e or landing in a hospital or 
or ye cannot face the nwesome responsibility 
lary nking-of this problem in terms of dol- 
ls to od cents alone. Our prime obligation 
Ther, Protect lives and safety of the public. 
Leia, are those who belleve that we can 
Aden ate safety. However, after several dec- 
ot speed limits, trame lights, and stop 
Amery We're still killing more than 35,000 
Year Cans on our ronds and streeta ench 
the This is inexcusable when we have 

We ane at hand to prevent it. 
This Can engineer safety into highways. 
that Tequires gentle curves. It is well known 
rive gentle curves nre censier und safer to 
deren Sharp curves contribute to a large 
an che, of all accidents, Sharp curves are 

truction to trame flow. They cause 


— gestion and delay when traffic volume 
heavy. - As curves become sharper 


— 
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it becomes necessary to tilt the pavement to 
assist vehicies to.drive them. This tilting 
or superelevation presents certain special 
hazards and extra costs. Drainage becomes 
n problem. On superelevated sections, water 
can drain toward only one side of the road. 
This means more water on the lower lanes. 
In cold weather this is especially hazardous 
because of freezing. If that water doesn’t 
get off the pavement in the heat of day, it's 
going to freeze into ice on the curve at night. 

Flat grades represent another sound means 
of building safety into the highway. A steep, 
icy downgrade has spelled disaster for many 
motorists. Safety in descent on icy pavement 
is important. And even under normal con- 
ditions, it takes longer to bring a car to a 
stop on a downgrade than on relatively level 
road. In addition, treacherous’ conditions 
are caused year round when rain mixes with 
oll drippings and forms a slime as slick 
as ice. . 

On upgrades heavy vehicles slow down. 
This immediately increases the danger of 
rear-end collisions. It is a matter of record 
that many heavy vehicles slow down to 20 
miles per hour on a 3-percent grade when 
the grade is longer than one-quarter mile. 
A vehicle moving 20 miles per hour in a 
60-mile-per-hour stream of traffic is virtual- 
ly at a stahdstill, Hazards created thereby 
are illustrated by the fact that rear-end col- 
lisions on many turnpikes account for nearly 
50 percent of all traffic fatalities. Easier 
grades reduce the chance of rear-end colli- 
sions because more vehicles can be cruising 
in the traffic stream at the same speed as 
other vehicles. 

In icy weather a vehicle may not be able 
to start up or climb a 3-percent grade. Ice 
and snow cause traffic tioups which take 
hours to clear. The flatter the grade the 
safer it is. 

Narrow bridges on old highways have 
caused many tragic accidents. They also 
cause traffic congestion on heavily traveled 
routes. Full rondway-width bridges are a 
sound investment in safeguarding human life 
and they speed up the flow of traffic. A 
bridge is just as much a part of the high- 
Way ds any other part of the road. Full- 
width bridges over 3,000 feet long were bullt 
on the New Jersey Turnpike for public safety 
and as a matter of sound business policy. 
Two major high-level bridges on that route 
were not bullt full roadway width. Experi- 
ence has made this a matter of regret, even 
though these two bridges were each well over 
a mile long and were difficult and expensive 
to construct. It is our hope we will not be 
required to build narrow bridges in Ohio. 
Traffic patterns now and expected in the fu- 
ture are such that narrowed bridge designs 
are bound to cause trafe congestion and 
increased accidents. 

Wide median strips are another significant 
factor in highway safety. We can avoid 
head-on collisions by providing sufficient dis- 
tance between opposing streams of traffic. 
Surely the public will not object to build- 
Ing this kind of safety into our highways. 
Americans are becoming fearful and feel they 
are taking their lives in their hands every 
time they venture onto public highways. 
The blinding glare of oncoming headlights 
and the constant threat that “the other guy” 
will evrorve into your path is a personal con- 
cern to every motorist. The American peo- 
ple have accepted the divided highway and 
we should use this safety device to its best 
effect. 

I believe motorists are well ahead of us 
in realizing the need for safety. They want 
safety enginecred into the new highways for 
which they are paying, as illustrated in the 
typical newspaper editorials contained in 
appendix C. 

In planning and building there are always 
some who take the short view. who insist that 
standards should be cut down. We will al- 
wuys have such people with us. Unfortu- 
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nately, their views haye too often prevailed 
in the past. 

~ Probably our most crucial failure in high- 
way construction has been to underestimate 
traffic. We have failed to recognize the po- 
tential of the automobile and the urgent 
need for sufficient highway capacity. 

‘Traffic forecasts in the past have been woe- 
fully low. The 1956 act requires the States 
to design adequately for 1975. Planners esti- 
mate that by 1975 there will be 50 million 
more people and 20 million more workers— 
mostly in urban areas—and a total of more 
than 109 million vehicles. Furthermore, we 
know America will not suddenly cease to grow 
and expand after 1975. 

Therefore, we must design for safe, free- 
flowing traffic conditions. What we must fear 
most is not overdesign, but the possibility of 
falling far short through underdesign. This 
places a heavy responsibility on the highway 
engineer to exercise the highest degree of 
both vision and sound professional judg- 
ment to provide adequate highway facilities, 

General Yount, former Chief of Transpor- 
tation, Department of Defense, is among the 
leaders who see the highway picture clearly. 
Last November at the AASHO meeting in 
Chicago he said: 

“The Interstate System should serve the 
national defense for the next 50 to 100 years. 

“If you cannot now buy the right-of-way 
adequate for future widening, you do not 
have the correct location. 

“If you are to provide suitable highways 
for the future, we must provide more vision 
than our forefathers. Don't allow today's 
desires and pressures to blind you to to- 
morrow's needs.” 1 

Of all past errors, none so haunts high- 
way officials today as the failure to provide 
adequate rights-of-way for highway growth! 
Surely, we do not want to make that mistake 
with the Interstate System. Never again can 
we secure these rights-of-way as cheaply as 
now. Land will continue to rise in value as 
population increases. Rights of way must be 
adequate for the needs of today as well as 
for reasonable expansion in the future. 

Once these great routes are located and 
constructed, development will hem them in 
on all sides. Communities will set up pat- 
terns of growth around these arteries. It 
would be unthinkable at a future date—10 
to 20 years hence—to slice through factories 
and homes, disrupting communities, to widen 
these facilities, It ls only commonsense and 
good business to provide now for adequate 
rights-of-way, 

I have placed before you the position of 
the Ohlo Department of Highways relative 
to the design and construction of the Inter- 
state System. I should now like to address 
my remarks to the matter of estimating the 
cost of building this system in Ohio, 

Ohio's estimates for the needs study have 
been based on sound engincering Judgment 
and have been made in good falth. They are 
honest estimates and represent to the very 
best of our professional knowledge the true 
anticipated cost of completing the program. 
It was a huge undertaking to arrive at these 
estimates, and every effort was made to in- 
sure the most competent job in accord with 
the guides provided by Congress and the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

In considering the accuracy of the needs 
study estimate, made under section 108 (d), 
it must be remember that any estimate pre- 
pared in advance of exact route locations and 
preceding the availability of detailed data 
for calculations, is ordinarily subject to con- 
siderable correction as the exact locations and 
detailed data become available. That is one 
of the reasons for the provision in the Federal 
act which calls for revised estimates at inter- 
vals. The necds estimates are continuously 
self-correcting. Periodic revisions will be 
made reficcting changing labor and materials 
costs and more precise data. 
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In the engineering profession, estimates: 


such as the 108 (d) study are considered en- 
tircly acceptable and accurate H they prove 
out to be within 10 percent of the actual 
costs, 

In the light of this, I think it highly sig- 
nificant to cite that the Ohio Highway De- 
partment has computed the actual costs on 
19 contract sections of the Interstate System 
now contracted for construction and com- 

them with the estimates thereof as 
set forth in Ohio's portion of the 108 (d) 
needs study. 

The estimate for them in the needs study 
was $77,660,921. The actual computed costs, 
including the standard provisions for con- 
tingencies, construction engineering, and a 
few parcels of right-of-way on which we are 
awaiting the verdict of a jury as to price, 
is $77,543,164. 

The 19 contract sections on which the fore- 
going is based amount to 734 miles of the 
Interstate System in Ohio. These particu- 
lar sections are cited, because they include 
ali sections on which we have actually had 
construction bids, acquired right-of-way and 
awarded contracts, and which correspond to 
an entire estimate section as computed In the 
108 (d) needs study. 

This Is an accuracy within one-tenth of 1 
percent. 


AYPrEnDiIx A 


ITEM I—ESTIMATE FOR CONSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC 
HIGHWAYS PARALLEL TO A TOLL FACILITY 
While recognizing the immediate competi- 

tive effect of improving FAI-5 to interstate 

standards, Ohio is convinced that near the 
end of the interstate program there will be 
sufficient need for the development of this 
route to interstate standards, due to the ex- 
plosive character of industrial and residen- 
tial development In this area and the St. 

Lawrence seaway. A tremendous trafic 

growth is considered inevitable. 

We do not propose to advance any portion 
of this route to a major construction stage, 
with the exception of the Akron Expressway, 
Until such time as there is a definite trafic 
need that the Ohlo Turnpike cannot accom- 
modate adequately, At such time, the im- 
provement of FAI-5 should not jeopardize 
the turnpike bonds. 

The Bureau of Public Roads approved the 
retention of FAI-5 and the inclusion of the 
cost for its improvement to interstate 
standards In the 108 (d] cost estimate, with 
the full understanding that we would not 
bulld ‘competitive facilities. 

The study of the probable effect on traffic 
using the Ohio Turnpike assuming FAI-5 was 
constructed, referred to by the GAO was 
never relensed formally by the State as it was 
considered to be unsound. O. and D. infor- 
mation on Ohio Turnpike traffic necessary 
for an intelligent study was not avallable, 
and considered not practical to obtain, 

We are fully convinced that this route will 
be needed in this areas to care for the tre- 
mendous growth indicated. - 

ITEM TI—MEDIAN WIDTHS 

Narrow medians are used where costs of 
wider medians were not considered as eco- 
nomically feasible. Ohlo tries to obtain max- 
imum widths within reasonable economic 


“imitations for greater safety to eliminate 


head-on collisions to reduce headlight glare, 
facilitate drainage, and to eliminate the need 
for a barrier between opposing traffic lanes. 
Median widths In Ohio varied from 8 to 4 
fect In the urban areas and from 8 to 181 
feet In the rural arcas. 

The majority of the mileage in the urban 
areas involves median widths varying from 
16 to 50 feet in the rural areas from 40 to 
84 fect. 

The 181-foot median set forth in the 108 
(d) study is for 26:6 miles. ‘This mileage 
represents that portion of the Cleveland east 
outer belt from its intersection with PAL-13, 
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the Cleveland south outer belt, to PAI-2 
which facility extends from Indiana through 
Cleveland to Pennsylvania. This is an explo- 
sive area where expansion is tremendous and 
extra trafic capacity is indicated as being 
needed during the progress of the interstate 
program and before 1975, The construction 
of an industrial. plant employing 5,000 to 
10,000 can upset the best traffic calculations, 
Prudent engineering dictated the need for 
providing space for this extra capacity, and 
dual-dual construction, since four. contigu- 
ous lanes are not conducive to efficient or safe 
traMc movement. It is Ohio's considered 
judgment that the only Just criticism which 
could be made Is that the cost of the extra 
lanes was not Included. 

The 157-foot median set forth in the 108 
(d) study is for 33 miles of 8-lane pavement 
designed as dual-dual with 3 medians of 51 
feet, 55 feet, and 51 feet. Of this mileage, 
32.8 miles is between Cincinnat! and Dayton, 
where industrial expansion is tremendous. 
Engineering studies had not advanced to 
the point of finality required for actual de- 
sign. Subsequent studies have resulted in 
determinstion that the section between the 
approaches to Cincinnati and Dayton, a 
length of 15.49 miles of the 32.8, will require 
only 3 lanes in each direction by 1975. For 
this section, a 60-foot median Is presentiy 
planned. For the approaches to the 2 cities, 
3 lanes in each direction are planned for the 
Initial stage of construction with 181-foot 
median provided for additional traffic ca- 
pacity indicated as needed during the prog- 
ress of the interstate program. 

This is normal in engineering estimating 
and the resulting changes are a virtual stand- 
off, so far as cost is concerned, 


ITEM III—-INTERSTATE ESTIMATE, STRUCTURES 


Concerning structures, in the establish- 
ment of criteria for the study in question, 
Ohio was guided by previous practice and 
experience, For approximately 10 years prior 
to the enactment of the Federul-Aſd High- 
way Act of 1956, It was common practice in 
Ohio to provide structures of about 200 feet 
or less in length, on major thoroughfares, 
with roadways equal in width to the dis- 
tance between the approach guard rails, 
Such bridges, generally 20 feet wider than the 
approach pavement, provide an unobstructed 
full roadway and, consequently, a much 
greater degree of safety at relatively little 
additional cost. Most of these bridges have 
been constructed as Federal-aid projects, 
and because of their favorable acceptance by 
the public, such widths have been extended 
to structures of greater length. 

There have been far too many tragedies on 
narrow bridges and we know from expe- 
rience that adequate width bridges add to 
public safety and increased efficiency and 
capacity on these arteries of travel, Further- 
more, we believe that these modest increases 
are fully Justified as borne out by the esti- 
mates made which show that the extra cost 
is only 159 percent above the total cost of 
the bare minimums. These modest increases 
are fully justified, In our Opinion, in the 
Interest of public safety. S 

The 15-foot vertical clearance which was 
used is in line with our established practice 
and it is the minimum we belleve should 
be used because the legal height of vehicles 
in this and some other States is now 13 feet 6 
inches. Allowances must be made for future 
resurfacing of pavements under overhead 
structures and an additional allowance must 
be made for the springing action of vehicles. 
The 15-foot clearance applies over the pave- 
ment only, a clearance of 14 feet being al- 
lowed over the usable portion of the shoul- 
ders, the minimum called for in the stand- 


ITEM IV—EXPANSION OF TRAFFIC TO DESIGN 
YEAR (1955-75) 


The prediction of traffic is a complex mat- 


ter, By and large, estimates in the past have 
boen too low, 
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The Ohlo method of determining traffic 
did vary from the method later suggested 
by the Bureau of Public Roads, A check of 
our method by the Bureau of Pubiſe Ronds 
indicated no substantial difference in th 
results. 9 ' 

ITEM V¥—DESIGN STANDARDS—CENERAL £ 

The design standards as developed in Ohio 
are based on the topography and state of 
development in the particular corridors 
treversed by the routes. In general the topo 
was quite easy and flat which permitted 
adequate design at moderate cost. It is 
believed that the standards for this par- 
ticular system zre in keeping with the 
States needs and high state of industrial 
development, It is not believed that the 
use of those standards resulted in excessive 
cost nor gave Ohio aby advantage over other 
States, = 

ITEM VI—MILEAGE OVER AND UNDER 

While wo do net acknowledge the cor- 
rectness of the mileage reported over and 
under by the GAO, we believe the effect of 
these differences on the total estimate would 
be inconsequential, 

It is possible that these mileage differences 
rezult from GAO's misunderstanding of the 
effect of gradients. 

ITEM VII—GRADIENTS 


Two percent grades were used where they 
could be obtained with reasonable cost. The 
ure of moderate grades is fully justified in 
the interest of public safety. It is know? 
that rear-end collisions are accounting for 8 
greater and greater number of accidents 
Heavy vehicle speeds on 3-percent grades ure 
less than 20 miles per hour. 

ITEM VIlI—RIGHT-OF-WAY 


Right-of-way widths are determined bY 
the typical section and grade. The right-of- 
way is obtained in the amount sufficient t 
cover the construction needs. X 

Right-of-way costs were determined in 8° 
cordance with the general accepted practic? 
for estimating purposes. The methods used 
for Ohio estimates include the following 
practices; Field appraisals on values of build- 
ings, acrenge, and damages; appraisal on $ 
per mile basis (rural nreas); parcel-by-parc® 
analysis, tax valuations, plus a yarinble fac* 
tor depending on the aren; acrial maps; 1 
sum and by acreage. We belleye that 
right-of-way estimates are proper. 

ITEM IX—-SHOULDER WIDTHS 


Right shoulders: Ohio used a 10-foot paved 


shoulder plus a 2-foot unpaved space ft 
laterni support tor the shoulder and then 
start rounding. The 16-foot point men- 


tioned as being the width of the shoulder ¥ 
in the alr. This 12-foot width is n 
to permit opening a car door without en, 
croaching on the pavement and endanger!™8 
the passengers. 
Left shoulders: Ohio paves 5 feet of the 
left shoulder and the balance is a part of tp? 
median, 


ITEM X—INTERCHANGE SPACING 


The location of interchanges was deter’ 
mined by engineering analysis so as to e 
vide adequate traffic service for the free 
and local traffic, in compliance with sectio? 
116 (b) of the 1958 act. 

ITEM XI—FENCING 10 

Fence is used to protect and perpetus g 
control of access and to provide satoty f 
the highway users, It is believed that t 
in the interest of public safety, CE peo i 
in the interest of safety to children. wal 
roads and turnpikes fence the rights-of- 
for the same reasons. 

ITEM XII—LICHTING Pe 

Ohio provides lighting on au urban g 
pressways and generally at the interchaneg 
in the rural arens. Since interchange’ qy 
urban expressways are necessary nt relat! ane 
clone intervals, the policy is the nen ge 
short distance between luterchunges to 
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nate the repetition of going frequently 

a lighted section to a darkened section. 

& safety measure, this eliminates the 

Ares of constant eye adjustment of the 
ver, 


py Atiacent public street lighting tends to 
the driver where lighting is not pro- 
ed on the interstate facility. 

first cost of lighting ts not a signifi- 
Antiy large item as compared with the total 
The State assumes the perpetual cost 

at power and maintenance. 
XUI—STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF PAVEMENTS 
Pa Bureau's original instructions to the 
tates did require that each State estimate 
ude two or more typical cross sections 
ag tentative surfacing and shoulder 
Structural designs, Including type and depth 

of different courses. 

in ts requirement was clarified and revised 
‘Ormation Bulletin No. 5, paragraph Ic, 
Its states: Thus, if a State plans to base 
( Study on only one type of pavement 
rigid or flexible), it is not necessary for 
them | to show a typical section for the other 


ITEM XIV—UNIT PRICES 


The statement “that the audit team re- 

rowed 29 of the 139 route sections” should 

ted to read: “29 of the 210 route 
*ctiony."! ` 


ta the interest of obtaining uniformity, 
trace ate selected from projects let to con- 
whe im the Inst half of 1956 those projects 
or approximated the characteristics 
veigna WAY construction and established 
the ted averages of the unit prices bid for 
Were cipal items of work. Separate prices 
Ong ne de for rural and urban areas, 
State ot the consultants, employed by the 
Popula aaa higher unit prices in the densely 
hea ted Cleveland area and also in the 
fn th Tock-slidé and abandoned-mine areas 
The eastern part of the State. 
Consultant has indicated to us his in- 
Was to be objective and realistic and, 
80, it would require the use of unit 
Which were generally in line with those 
he had obtained and which are being 
in these areas, rather than state- 
verages. The additional cost resulting 
the use of the higher unit prices, how- 
ls insignificant percentagewise, in af- 
the total cost interstate estimate, 
84 of the GAO report states in part: 
Same engineers prepared other estt- 
for the Interstate System in different 
the State and generally used unit 
which were higher than the statewide 
Our view of these estimates re- 
that this consultant did use statewide 
Prices in other sections of the State. 
AO accountants admitted that they 
take a statistical sample in review- 
tate’s estimates. 
XV—PRELIMINARY ENGINEERING 
highs experience that the locations of 
ana ae are becoming more controver- 
that these require many alternate 
before an acceptable location is 
sup on, This is especially true in urban 
daten Dan arcas: Besides delaying con- 
Which delays will be reflected in 
ny data. we are required to make addi- 
lust a veys nnd plans and estimates for 
Govern that are acceptable to local units 
We ent. 
ebelleve that 5 percent is a realistic 
phen all costs are taken into 


,. 


t 


Ha A 


F 


fe, 


On ITEM XVI—FRROR IN ESTIMATE 
nate Ase 93 of the G. A. O. report, it is 
by $9 ‘the Ohio estimate is overstated 
error mad on because of a typographical 

€ in transcribing amounts from 
Worksheets prepared by a con- 
dement acer.“ We concur. in this 
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GENERAL 


It is Ohio’s judgment that the 108 (d) 
estimate is sound. 


REVIEW AND COMMENTARY ON GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFice Review or OnI0's SEC- 
TION 108 (d) Cost ESTIMATE 

G. A, O, REVIEW OF SECTION 108 (d), OHIO COST 

ESTIMATE 
Item I. Public Highways Parallel to Toll 

Facilities, pages 8, 20, 30, 31, 32, and 33. 
Item II. Median Widths, pages 10, 63, 64. 
Item III. Bridgé Widths and Vertical 

Clearance, pages 10, 71, 72. 

Item IV. Traffic Data, pages 39, 41, 42. 
Item V. Design Standards—General, pages 

50 and 51. 

Item VI, Mileage Over and Under, page 53. 
Item VII. Gradients, pages 58 and 59. 
Item VIII. Right of Way, pages 62 and 89. 
Item IX. Shoulder Widths, pages 67 and 68. 
Item X. Interchange Spacing, page 76. 
Item XI, Fencing, page 79. 

Item XII. Lighting, page 80. 

Item XIII. Structural Design of Pavement, 

page 81. 

Item XIV. Unit prices, pages 83 and 84. 


Item XV. Preliminary Engineering, page 


87. 
Item XVI. Error in Estimate, page 93. 


Segregated Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
passed by the Illinois American Legion 
at their 40th annual convention in sup- 
port of the historic Supreme Court de- 
cision calling for the end of segregated 
schools in our country be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION No. 37 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United 
States on the 17th day of May 1954, by unanl- 
mous decision, held that “in the field of 
public education the doctrine of separate but 
equal has no place"; and 

Whereas the same Court expressed its de- 
sire that its decision should be complied 
with, with all deliberate speed; and 

Whereas the 14th amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides that 
no State shall deny to any person within ita 
jurisdiction equal protection of the laws; and 

Wherens there is at present evidence of 
weak-kneed subordination of Federal court 
nuthority in some State to racists, extremists, 
and to those in places of high power who 
have used their office to prevent the entrance 
of Negro pupils to high school pursuant to 
lawful court order; and 

Wherens from the recent court order at 


Litle Rock, Ark, we can only assume that at 


any time tension, violence, or threat of vio- 
lence, or threat of improper interference is 
offered, the United States courts not only 
will fall to carry out integration orders but 
will actually roll buck the integration orders 
to the status quo previous to their issuance; 
and 

Whereas the interests of orderly govern- 
ment demand that respect and compliance 
be given to orders issued by courts possessed 
of jurisdiction of persons and subject matter, 
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and that we may maintain the gains In race 
relations made and had thus far: Therefore 
be it 
Resolved by the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Illinois, in 40th convention assem- 
bled in Chicago, July 31, August 1, 2, and 3, 
1958, That we urge the Congress of the 
United States and the President of the United 
States to enact and enforce legislation to 
implement the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court of the United States outlaw- 
ing segregation in the public school system: 
And be it further 
Resolved, That copies hereof be forwarded 

to the President of the United States, to the 
presiding officer of each branch of Congress 
of the United States, and to each Member 
thereof from the State of Illinois, to imple- 
ment the provisions hereof and for further 
action consistent with the provisions hereof, 

AL KELLER, Jr., 

Department Commander. 

JAMES S. GWALTNEY, 

Department Adjutant. 


Small Mine Owners of Kentucky Deserve 
at Least a Hearing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, July 14, 1958, en- 
titled “Small Mine Owners of Kentucky 
Deserve at Least a Hearing.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL MINE OWNERS OF KENTUCKY DESERVE 
AT LEAST A HEARING 

The small mine owner deserves at least 
a fair hearing in his fight to defeat the Sen- 
ate mine inspection bill which would ex- 


employing fewer than 15 men. 
best be accomplished, we believe, if the Sen- 
ate Labor Committee that is now studying 
the proposed measure would appoint a com- 
mission to visit Kentucky’s small mines and 
study the facts concerning them. 

The argument over the mine-inspection 
bill contains basically these points; the Fed- 
eral inspection standards, which are gen- 
erally higher and require the installation 
of more expensive safety equipment, now 
apply only to large mines. The Bureau of 
Mines, the United Mine Workers, and most 
of the large operators insist that small mines 
should be made to meet the same standards 
of safety as those imposed on large mines. 
The small operators protest that to Install 
equipment required under the Federal in- 
spection rules would force them out of 
business. 

* Purthermore, they say, Federal inspection 
standards were designed to apply to large 
mines and are totally unrealistic when ap- 
plied to small operations. The average small 
mine in Kentucky runs from 1,000 to 2,000 
feet long, whereas big operations run from 
3 to 10 miles in length. Oviously, the small 
mine does not require, and should not be 
forced to install, ventilating fans and blowers 
needed to keep clean alr In a large mine. 

Small operators also object to the statistics 
by which the United Mine Workers and the 
Bureau of Mines attempt to show that small 
mines are unusually dangerous, and there- 
fore in need of stricter safety enforcement 
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that would be afforded under Federal tnepec- 
tion. The UMW claims that small mincs 
produce only 7 percent of the Nation's coal 
and account for 26 percent of mining fatali- 
tles. The small operators say this figure is 
produced by a misleading formula. Admit- 
tedly, large mines have fewer accidents per 
ton of coal mined, since with thelr more ex- 
tensive mechanization they can produce as 
much as four times as many tons of coal 
per man per day as a small mine. 

But another figure needs to be studied: 
In the 10-year period from 1948 to 1958; small 
mines in Kentucky employed 41 percent of 
the miners working in the State, and had 
only 30 percent of the fatal accidents, This 
figure might well be changed if non-Ken- 
tucky small mines are included. But we 
think that Kentucky minea descrve to be 
judged on their own performance before 
they are forced to conform to safety practices 
that may not be necessary in view of their 
record. 

We would certainly not propose any step 
that might place Kentucky miners in jeop- 
ardy during working hours. At the same 
time, Congress should be certain that thelr 
lives are being endangered unnecessarily by 
current practices before it passes a law that 
might seriously cripple the economy of the 
already hard-hit eastern part of our State. 
Since 1953, these small mines have accounted 
for almost half of our State output—2,500,000 
tons which produced jobs for 21,019 miners 
and $100 million in Kentucky income. 

And there is no doubt that the small operna- 
tor would be seriously hurt If forced to abide 
by Federal inspection rules, Right now a 
man can open a new mine for about $1,590. 
It will cost 615,000 if he is forced to install 
equipment called for in the proposed law, 
Few of our small operators can consistently 
afford such investment. 

We need, furthermore, to be sure that this 
is a measure designed to bring safety to more 
mines rather than to bring further advant- 
age to the operators of large mines. It is no 
secret within the industry that the large 
companies, which employ hundreds of men 
and can afford costly initial equipment, 
would like to see the small operators, whom 
they accuse of breaking the market price of 
coal, driven out of business. This bill would 
accomplish that purpose to a disturbing de- 
gree. And before that ts done, the Senate 
Labor Committee should appoint a commis- 
sion to come to Kentucky, study the -mall- 
mine condition at first hand, and see if the 
proposed law Is either necessary or advisable. 


Hon. Thomas Gordon 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


or FLCRIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the end of 
the 85th Congress brings with it the fact 
that an unusually large number of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives are 
retiring from service. To those of us who 
have worked with the Honorable THOMAS 
Gorpon, a great Democrat from Chicago, 
it is sad to learn that he will not be 
among us when the 86th Congress con- 
venes in January. 

Tom Gorpon came to Washington as a 
Member of the 78th Congress and has 
been returned by the voters in his district 
to each succeeding Congress. His varied 
experience in business and local govern- 
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ment prepared him for his outstanding 
service in the House of Representatives. 
At the time of his retirement he was 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in which position his leadership 
and- ability have endeared him to the 
other members of the committee as well 
as to the House as a whole. 

Even though I am saddened over the 
retirement of my friend. Toa GORDON, I 
join with his colleagues in wishing him a 
future filled with good health, enjoyment, 
and success. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
along with my colleagues, I,want to par- 
ticipate in an expression of appreciation 
for my colleague, Josxrn P. O'Hara. 

When a man has served in nine con- 
secutive Congresses, his contemporaries 
in both Houses have had ample oppor- 
tunity to assess his true worth. If there 
is one man in this Chamber—or, for 
that matter, in that at the other end of 
the Capitol—of whom it is eminently 
safe to assert that he represents the very 
highest type of legislator, that man is 
JOSEPH Patrick O'Hara. In the 18 years 
since he has lived and worked in our 
midst, he has been a lesson to us all in 
his selfiess and conscientious devotion 
to duty and the discharge of the respon- 
sibilities of his high office. It gives me 
pecullar pride to offer him tribute here, 
for he was born in Tipton, Iowa, situated 
in the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent. So that I have, as it were, a cer- 
tain family pride in him, both as a man 
and as a legislator. The splendid record 
he leaves behind him here is, after all, 
the most eloquent testimony which could 
be adduced in praise of his long and 
brillant public career. 

It is no disparagement of his merits 
as a great public servant that his educa- 
tional background so eminently fitted 
him to become a Member of this body. 
His legal education, which was pursued 
at the Inns of Court in London and at 
Notre Dame University in this country, 
constituted a magnificent preparation 
for a parliamentary career to which was 
added a Jong and arduous practical ap- 
plication in trial work. Admitted to 
practice in the Federal courts of Minne- 
sota and North Dakota, he served as 
county attorney for McLecd County, 
Minn., from 1935-38, and was admitted 
to practice before the United States 
Supreme Court. He served for 27 
months in World War I, including duty 
in the AEF. He was elected to the 77th 
Congress and has been with us ever since. 
He was described here the other day by 
his Minnesota colleague, Mr. Jupp, as 
“a man who fs solid, strong, and steady 
in physical makeup. His mental, emo- 
tional, and moral makeup are of the 
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same type—solid, steacy, deliberate, and 
dependable.” 
Not only— 


As Mr. Jupp rightly observed— , 


is this true of his work as a Congressman but 
of his character as a man and üs a friend. 


I think that observation by my friend 
from Minnesota is profoundly true, and 
I make haste to associate myself with it. 

Long will Mr. O'Hara be remembered 
for his solid and constructive work in 
framing legislation and in arduous com- 
mittee investigations. To cite a few ex- 
amples, his labors in the fields. of trans- 
portation, public health, and interstate 
and foreign commerce have long been 
preeminent and have brought him na- 
tional and international fame. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia has him to thank for 
much wise and constructive legislation. 
He is the author of the District Corpo- 
ration Code and measures pertaining to 
District laws. 

What a pity such a man should feel 
it necessary to lay down the burdens 
of a public career. Speaking of laws, 
one is tempted to add that there should 
be a law against that. We may take 
some comfort, however, albeit vicarious, 
in that his own State and community 
can henceforth enjoy the benefit of his 
sage and varied experience as a lawyer 
and a national legislator. It will be a 
rich field to reap from. 

May many long and sunny years 
stretch before our old and esteemed 
friend and colleague as he retires from 
the ardors of public service in the full 
and proud consciousness of work well 
and truly performed. 


Adm. Edward C. Stephan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, I 


‘ask unanimous consent to insert in the 


Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
relative to the transfer of Adm. Edw 
C. Stephan, of the Navy Liaison Office: 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I wish to call to the attention of the Sen” 
ate the transfer of Adm. Edward C. Stephan, 
of the Navy Liaison Office. 7 

Admiral Stephan has served in his present 
capacity for the past 2 years. Ho has dong 
an admirable fob representing the Navy u 
serving the needs of mung of us here in the 
Congress. 

As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I have found the admiral's assistan 
very valuable on numerous occasions. ye 
has been here in Washington for sever 
years, and I know that he is well kno 
personally to many of us. We will all 
him in the next session. 

But the admiral is going on to even moro 
important duties elsewhere. I congratulé 
him on taking command of the South Ay 
lantic force. I know that his services 
continue to reflect credit upon the Navy 
the United States. 
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United States Senate Majority Leader 
Lyndon Johnson Draws Praise From 
Drew Pearson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
Syndicated columnist, Drew Pearson, 
at times voiced criticism of my fel- 
Texan and my friend, the Honor- 
able Lynnon B. Jonson, majority leader 
ot the United States Senate. But in 
ng the record of the 2d session 

of the 85th Congress, Mr. Pearson could 
only words of praise to express his 

— of Senator Jounson’s leader- 


In a column summing up the accom- 
saphments of the session, Mr. Pearson 


Lyxpon Jounson chalked up perhaps the 
t amazing record of bipartisan legisla- 
tion ever passed by a Senate leader who dis- 
whe diametrically and vigorously with the 


House. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe any per- 
zon who has studied the accomplish- 
ar of this session will disagree with 

t verdict. 
te Wish to include with my remarks in 
Recorp the full text of the column 
Hehe: Pearson in which he pays such 
hly deserved tribute to the work of the 
Senate majority leader. As a Texan, as 
kane mber of Congress, and as an Amer- 
I take personal pride in the 


SON, 
Mr. Pearson’s column follows: 
KINp WORDS von LYNDON JOHNSON 
(By Drew Pearson) 
e was a time when this column re- 
to the Democratic Senate leader from 
as “Lying-Down” LYNDON; The name 
appropriate anymore. 
Ng this windup of the 85th Concress, 
N JOHNSON not only didn't lie down, 
Chaiked up perhaps the most amaz- 
record of bipartisan legislation ever 
by a Senate lender who disagreed 
lty and vigorously with the White 
JOHNSON passed all the legislation 
ent Eisenhower requested, and then 
And he wangled it out of a Senate 
Maj ch, part of the time, he hud a paper 
Jony of only one vote. 
Bam sina even paralleled his old teacher, 
YBURN, one of the most astute herds- 
Teens Political mavericks ever to whip a 
88 Congress into line. 
acki scored his victories not by whip- 
ang ug but by outtalking, outpersuading, 
trom “Maneuvering. He still shies away 
much Mocratic cuucuses. He hates too 
When ü lle discussion. He knows that 
Yaoy © gets n stubborn Senator in the pri- 
aud t, the cloakroom he can outcharm him 
Outlogic him. 
Th GARNER’S POKER TACTICS 
ts 


*youy Was the way Lrnpon put across the 
Act “xtension of the Reciprocal Trade 
dot Unprecedented extension. Hitherto, 
Wie den Democratic Presidents have been 
vote at persuade Democratic Congresses to 
tver ure than a 3-year extension. How- 

* wer wanted at leust 4 years, 


= 


1 1 5 
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and JoHNSON gave it to him. JoHNSON’s 
opponent was a very effective Democrat— 
Senator Bos Kerr. Kerr wanted an amend- 
ment which would have seriously damaged 
the entire program. 

Im going to put my whole stack in,” 
Lynpon observed to associates before the 
battle. “Jack Garner, who played poker, 
said sometimes you had to bet your whole 
stack. I'm not a poker player but I am put- 
ting my whole stack in the reciprocal trade 
showdown tomorrow. You're going to fight 
me, but I don't want you to ght me too 
hard. I'm going to win," 

By putting in his whole stack; JOHNSON 
meant that he had lined up every possible 
vote. He did knock out the Kerr amend- 
ment but he didn't quite get the 5-year 
reciprocal trade extension he wanted. He 
went into the joint conference between the 
House and the Senate with the Senate re- 
corded for 3 years, the House for 5 years. 

But Jonson had one ace up his sleeve. 
On the Senate conferees, Senator Harry BYRD, 
of Virginia, who frequently opposed JoHN- 
son, this time was for him. In the closed- 
door sessions of the joint House-Senate com- 
mittee, Bran fought for a 5-year Reciprocal 
Trade Act, finally compromised at more than 
Mr. Eisenhower expected—4 years. 

“THE NATION'S IN TROUBLE” 


Congress convened in January with a salvo 
of press criticism that the Democratic leader- 
ship would run riot with the President's leg- 
isiative program, would give him little of 
what he wanted. The opposite has been true. 

“The Nation's in trouble,” JOHNSON con- 
fided to a friend the other day, “and we've 
got to stick together. It’s like when your 
daughter's lost her baby and your mother 
is sick and you're in danger of losing your 
job—and the neighbors pitch in and help. 
The Democrats have pitched in and helped 
Eisenhower.” 

The Senator from Texas does most of his 
work either in whispers on the Senate floor 
or in a little office not far from the Senate 
Press Gallery. Sightseers throng outside his 
door daily, not knowing that legislative 
agreements affecting their lives are being 
hatched behind the door which bears no 
name but which is the hideaway of the Sen- 
ate majority leader. 

Inside is a portrait of the late Senator 
Morris Sheppard, of Texas, author of the Pro- 
hibition Act. Jounsow followed Sheppard in 
the Senate. Like Sheppard, he does not 
drink, and since his heart attack be has 
given up cigarettes. 

Jounson eats a hurried lunch at 2:45 p. m. 
cooked in his own office by efficient secre- 
taries. It consists of bean soup, heavily pep- 
pered, with cottage cheese, fruit and coffee. 
JomNSON lives like a Spartan, drives himself 
harder than his doctors approve for 3 weeks 
then takes a week off in Texas. 

JounNson came to Washington during the 
heydey of the Roosevelt administration, a 
rootin’ tootin New Dealer. In recent years 
he has wrapped himself outwardly in some 
of the conservatism of Texas oll men. But 
the record of the Inst session shows that in 
his heart he husn't lost the fervor of the 
days when he was Texas head of the National 
Youth Administration under Harry Hopkins. 

He backed the biggest appropriation in his- 
tory for medical research, and hid a school 
construction bill in the community facilities 
bill, He insisted on passing a much more 
generous school scholarship bill than Mr. 
Elxenhower wanted, a housing bill which the 
White House didn’t want, and the House 
killed, plus a program to ald small business. 

FINGERS CROSSED 


Jorwnson has his fingers crossed regarding 
future forelgn-ald bills—unless Mr. Eisen- 
hower will do more for American citics, 

“People aren't going to vote foreign aid 
much more,” he confided to a friend recently, 
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“They do want to help other nations, but 
when we vote a small community facilities 
bill to give American cities the right to bor- 
row money at the same rate as we loan money 
to Pakistan, and when the White House op- 
poses it, then people back home here get 
sore. A little town like Johnson City, Tex., 
can't go to Wall Street and borrow money. 
The big cities can. But the small towns need 
to borrow money at just as low an interest 
rate as Pakistan, and the White House has got 
to recognize this fact.” 

Shortly after LYNDON JOHNSON came ta 
Washington as a Congressman, this column 
reported that a “rangy, 32-year-old, black- 
haired, handsome Texan, who has been in 
Congress only 3 years, has political magic at 
his fingertips, and a way with him that is 
irresistible in action.” 

Today, 18 years later, this prediction has 
been fulfilled. 

The same column reported: “If he (JOHN- 
son) tells you he can be elected President of 
the United States—don’t bet against him.“ 
Both references written in 1940 are still true. 


The Indiana Dunes National Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL 


H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a resolution 
submitted by the members of the Fair- 
mont Conservation Club and a letter 
from the Rock River Camera Club of 
Sterling, III., both in support of my bill 
S. 3898 to establish the Indiana Dunes 
National Monument, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FAIRMOUNT CONSERVATION CLUB, INC., 

August 21, 1958. 
Senator Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As duly elected secretary of the 
Fairmount Conservation Club, Inc., of Fair- 
mount, l., I, Jesse Wilson, do hereby submit 
the following resolution concerning the pro- 
posed Senate bill (S. 3898) establishing the 
Indiana Dunes National Monument: 

“We, the 300 members of the Fairmount 
Conservation Club, Inc., do hereby submit 
the following resolution: 

“Whereas the Indiana Sand Dunes has for 
years served as a recreational area for the 
people of Illinois, Indiana, and of the Nation; 

“Whereas the original area has already 
been reduced from 25 miles to 4 miles by 
industrial advances; 

“Whereas and above all it poses a threat 
to principle of our conservation pledge, 

“We, the members of the Fairmount Con- 
servation Club do pledge our support of 
your proposed bill (S. 3898).” 

Sincerely yours, 
JESSE WILSON, Jr. 
Secretary. 
WESTVILLE, ILL. 


STERLING, ILL., August 22, 1958. 
Senator Pav. DOUGLAS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drar Sm: The members of the Rock River 
Camera Club, Sterling, III., wish to advise 
that they favor your seeking additional pro- 
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tection for the last 4 miles of the famous 
Indiana Dunes. 2 

The club heartily endorses your bill S. 3898, 
to establish the Indiana Dunes National 
. Monument. 
MEMBERS OF THE Rock RIVER CAMERA CLUB. 
HELEN Fry, Corersponding Secretary. 


Song of My People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 1, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the poem, 
Song of My People, written by Theodore 
R. Nathan, appeared in the April-May 
1958 issue of the American Zionist. 

Since that time parts of it have 
been effectively quoted in many public 
speeches. Many of our colleagues have 
asked me to identify the poem for them 
and to supply them with copies. I am, 
therefore, very pleased to set it forth in 
full, as follows: 

Sonc or Mr PEOPLE 
My feet are fixed in the sands of time 
And my eyes are set on the star 
That David saw in a dream sublime 
That guided my steps in the painful climb 
As I wandered long and far. 
Who is it speaking? Who calls to you 
Out of the endless years, 
Out of the well of tears, 
Out of the ages, out of the past, 
Out of the silence deep and vast? 


I stand once more beneath Sinai’s peak 
To hear the voice of Jehovah speak. 

I take up again the tablets of stone, 

And I cry on the Shofar: Atone! Atone! 
Atone for the sin that was done to you, 
And atone for the sins you do. 

I bring the Eternal One to you. 

Who is it speaking? I, the Jew. ' 


I am Abraham, “Moses, Isaiah, Joel, 
Sarah, Deborah, Esther, Ruth. 

Women who gave our faith its soul: 
Men who walked in the flame of truth. 


I have crossed the desert and split the sea, 
‘I have suffered and starved and bled, 

I have fought for a world that ought to be 
While my soul cried out to humanity 

And my body cried out for bread. 

My back haa felt the tyrant's rod, 

The rack, the Insh, the goad 

On the cruel, endless road 

Down through the centuries, land to land— 
Hounded and hated, beaten and banned. 
Painful and long were the paths I trod 
Clutching the Torah, seeking our God, 


Who showed me mercy whon trouble came? 

Who rose in protest? Who fixed the blame 

When bie pinned on my coat the badge of 
shame. 


When ay children screamed as the ghetto 
e 


> 


Did you not hear when I cried to 2 

When I died for you? I, the h 

And who am I? 

I am a poet, musician, doctor, scientist, 
statesman, teacher, soldier, lawyer, the 
builder of hospitals, homes, schools, 


laboratories, lbraries, 
citi skyscrapers, 


Iam the friend of freedom. 
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My flag is now fixed in the desert sand 

And my feet need no more roam 

For the nations have lent me a4 helping hand 

To guide my way to the promised land, 

And my heart has at last come home. 

Israel. embattled, calls out to you, 

Out of the hope of years, 

Out of the growing fears, 

Out of the anguish, out of the threats, out of 
the diplomats’ tangled nets— 

Who is it speaking? Who calls to you? 

Ispeak. Icall you. I, the Jew. 


I take up again the tablets of stone 

And I cry on the Shofar: Atone. Atone. 

Atone for the sin that was done to you 

And atone for the sins you do, 

I bring the Eternal One to you. 

Who is it speaking? I, the Jew. 
—Theodore R. Nathan. 


Hon. Otto Krueger 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join my colleagues in the House in 
paying tribute to our retiring Congress- 
man from North Dakota, the Honorable 
OTTO KRUEGER. In him, we have the 
heartening spectacle, Mr. Speaker, of a 
patriotic and devoted public servant, who 
is not a native of this country but who 
has made this country very much his 
own. Born in Russia of German par- 
ents, September 7, 1890, OTTO KRUEGER 
came to the United States in 1910 and 
found his way to Fessenden, N. Dak., 
where he went through grade and high 
school, followed by a course of business 
training. A private in the 91st Infantry 
Division in World War I, KRUEGER re- 
turned at the close of the war to his 
adopted State where he became auditor 
of Wells County, being elected for no less 
than 10 consecutive terms and serving 20 
years, from 1920 to 1940— a remarkable 
record and a splendid tribute, both to his 
ability and the confidence his fellow citi- 
zens had in his integrity. This long tour 
of public duty was followed, successively, 
by Krvecer's election and appointment 
as State treasurer, insurance commis- 
Sioner, and State budget director. In 
addition, he held such posts as clerk of 
the [Fessenden School District for 18 
years; secretary-treasurer of the Wells 
County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross for 10 years; commander and ad- 
jutant of the local post of the American 
Legion and department vice commander 
of the North Dakota American Legion. 

All of these positions, many of them 
highly responsible and exacting, well 
fitted our friend to take his place among 
us, Which he did on January 20, 1952, as 
Representative at Large from North Da- 
kota; and he was returned by the people 
of the State in the two following elec- 
tions. As a North Dakota farmer, his 
interests naturally focused upon agri- 
culture and its vexations and multifari- 
ous problems. His colleagues on the 
Committee on Agriculture, Subcommit- 
tee on Family Farms, and elsewhere have 
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paid stirring tribute to Krurcer’s worth 
in the legislative fields wherein he spe- 
cialized. As he turns his face once more 
to the Northwest country, our gratitude, 
our esteem, and our friendship.go with 
him. In closing, I should like to make 
the words of my colleague, Mr. PELLY, 
my own when he said, the other day, on 
the floor of this House: 

In the years to come I hope OTTO KRUEGER 
will come back here and sce the great things 
that he stood for in this Chamber still car- 
ried on in the future. 


‘Kon. Joseph P. O’Hara 


SPEECH 


EON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying re- 
spect to the Honorable Josgeru P. O'HARA, 
of Minnesota, who is voluntarily retiring 
from this great legislative Hall. 

Jor, as he is affectionately known, and 
I have been personal friends for many 
years. He has a great record as a gen- 
tleman and a public official. His family 
has every right to be proud of his accom- 
plishments. Jor has been most sincere 
in his endeavor to be of service, not only 
to 1 constituency but to his country as 
well. 

So, Joe O'Hara, to you and yours, g0 
my best wishes and may you have many 
years to enjoy the privileges which 
should be yours. 


Hon. Joseph P. O'Hara 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to pay tribute to the -Honorable Joszrn 
P. O'Hara, of Minnesota, who has chosen 
to retire voluntarily from the House of 
Representatives and return to the pri- 
vate practice of law. I am sure I express 
the sentiments of his colleagues, both 
Republican and Democratic, when I say 
that he will be greatly missed, 

Congressman O'Hara's service has been 
outstanding, especially in the field of in- 
terstate and foreign commerce. He has 
served long and arduously as a member 
of the important Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and he will be 
hard to replace. 

Since coming to Washington as 3 
Member of the 77th Congress, Congress- 
man O'Hara's record of achievements has 
overwhelmingly inspired the voters o 
his district to return him to each suc- 
ceeding Congress. His record is an en- 
viable one, and he will be missed when 
the Congress convenes in January of 
1959. 


1958 


Legislative Neglect Keeps Migrants Mired 
in Asiatic-Type Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that an article by 
Mr. Ralph Nader from the Harvard Law 
Record for April 16, 1858, concerning 
the neglect of our migrant workers, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TIVE Necircr Keeps MIGRANTS MRED 
in ASIATIC-TY PE Poverty 
(By Ralph Nader) 

The Jonds of Steinbeck's The Grapes of 
Wrath live on in fact as well as fiction. How 
Many domestic migrant workers harvest our 
Crops while living in the twilight zone of 
cruel necessity and continuing neglect can 
Only be guessed—between 750,000 to 1,000,000. 

ese people whose only certainties are in- 
Security, poverty. filth, and the contempt of 
9 have at sporadic intervals stirred the 
Conscience but rarely the action of the Amer- 

public. 

A description of their level of living night- 
Mares the American dream. Migrant farm 

rs are needed in agricultural areas that 
Specialize in crops having a short but high 
S¢asonal-worker demand, In response to the 
d and in order to obtain employment, 
ers, many accompanied by thelr families, 
with the crops. 
migration. histories of individuals 
and families emerges a picture of life In fran- 
tic movement, within the season and from 
Ono season to the next, based largely on ru- 
bet or the chance that the breaks will be 
ter elsewhere; a life of disappointment 
rebuke: a life of double hazard as to 
ther there will be a workable crop and 
ther the migrant will find work even 
oo n good crop. Hopeful treks of hundreds 

Miles stashed in the backs of hazardous 
broken-down trucks may end with the resign- 
hen der; that the crop is still green, or 

failed, or that all available “housing” has 
been filled by other migrants. 
THE RETURNS 


mee gloom barely lifts when work Is found. 
t the male adult migrant who receives 
than 100 days of farm work during the 
is considered fortunate and many of 
maak days start late and end early. He 
ous es. on an average, $600 annually; only 1 
they 4 earn over $1,000. His children, be 
the as young as 7 and B, toil by his side in 

nelds. Child-labor laws have proved 
Uca bis to enforce even where they ure ap- 


f:i 


2 


Wages, whether computed on a dally, 
AOurly or piece-work bnsis, are rock bottom. 
Vall n and melon pickers in the Imperial 
Sn Calif., earn between 50 cents and 70 
Pay Der hour. A 1957 survey of the South's 
lowing te for hired workers reveals the fol- 

In hourly wage rates: 

Lowndes County, Ga.: Tractor drivers, 

Work cotton choppers, 50 cents; tobacco 
hae 37 cents to 62 cents. 

cotton unten., La.: Tractor drivers, 63 cents; 

1 choppers, 25 cents. 

87 conte hem County, Miss.: Tractor drivers, 

ta; cotton choppers, 37 cents. 

Month wages nre only earned for ao few 

be 3 Out of the year over which they must 
to stretch. 
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When working, the migrants live in agri- 
cultural labor camps. The great majority of 
these cannot be described adequately to do 
their wretchedness justice. Abandoned 
barns, Army barracks, and chicken cops con- 
stitute’ the shelters migrants call home. 
Men, women, and children are often herded 
into one room. Crowded and unsanitary 
conditions are blamed for a high Incidence 
of respiratory diseases among migrants. 
Medical facilities are minimal. Cases of in- 
fant diarrhea, for example, very frequently 
do not receive treatment. The perpetua- 
tion of this miserable plight from parent to 
child is favored by the inferior and sporadic 
schooling given the children. 

Migrants, living from day to day, have lit- 
tle resources to meet emergencies such as the 
recent crop freezes and floods in the south. 
Crop freezes in Florida brought reports like 
"e © + whole families are forced to live in 
the open. Many are making homes in 
cardboard and any other kind of makeshift 
shacks in the woods.” (Mami Daily News, 
February 22, 1958.) 

Meanwhile in California there were no 
weather problems, just the ordinary situation 
for migrants described as “longest slum in 
the world * * * village conditions in Paki- 
stan no worse than some of the California 
camps.” (San Jose Mercury, January 23, 
1958.) 

CAUGHT IN BETWEEN 


The formation and feedin of the migratory 
labor pool is a byproduct of the population 
shift from agrarian to industrial pursuits, 
from farm to city that has followed the 
mechanization of agriculture. In this migra- 
tion part ot the population falls to complete 
the transfer out of agriculture, and since the 
primary motive force is an economic com- 
pulsion like foreclosure or crop disaster, they 
are cast in a no man's. land where the only 
employment is hoeing sugar beets, picking 
cotton, and apricots, and the like—jobs ac- 
cessible to the unskilled and poorly educated 
becnuse they have no seniority, no employ- 
ment rights, and no required experience. 

The economic forces which depress the lot 
of the migrant also work to deprive most of 
the 2 million agricultural wage workers from 
sharing in the general prosperity of the past 
decade. Wages, the terms of employment, 
and working conditions for farm workers, in 
contrast to cther major occupations, are not 
determined or significantly affected by legis- 
lation or collective bargaining. 


UNILATERAL EMPLOYER ORGANIZATION 


In areas specializing in such crops as sugar 
beets or cotton and on the large corporate 
farms where the heaviest demands for migra- 
tory labor exist, there is formal employer or- 
ganization of a highly systematic and closely 
integrated mature. Local associations of 
farm employers are federated into State asso- 
ciations, and these in turn are federated 
nationally into the national labor users com- 
mittee, and, under the sponsorship of the 
United States Employment Service, into the 
special farm-labor committee. 

Through concerted action on several 
fronts, this unilateral employer organization 
has produced what one economist described 
as “organized noncompetition for labor.“ In 
a remarkably aggressive and all-inclusive 
program, employer interests have succeeded 
in establishing with scarcely any exceptions 
their concept of an appropriate labor supply. 
Action has taken the following forms: 

1. Wuge levels are agreed to by the em- 
Ployers in an area to ayold wage competition 
and what little bargaining power the mi- 
grant would have. 

2. The clasticity of the labor supply ls 
ensured by the special treatment accorded 
farm employers in the immigration laws 
whoreby they can tap the virtual limitless 
foreign Inbor pool, especially from Moxico. 
Initiated by the Federal Government to 
alleviate farm labor shortages during the 
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war, this importation program has con- 
tinued and proliferated to the extent where 
labor supplies can be manipulated so as to 
obtain sufficlent labor at the set wages. 

3. Employer pressure has succeeded in ex- 
cluding farm labor from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (including the minimum 
wage provision), from most of the social 
security programs, from compulsory cover- 
age by workman's compensation and from 
the Labor-Management Relations Act. 

4. By obstructing the creation of farm 
labor unions, often with the backing of local 
chambers of commerce, financial institutions 
and industrial associations. employers have 
avoided the emergence of a demanding power 
opponent. 

The combined impact of these policies has 
been to effectively insulate Inbor relations 
and employment standards in agricuiture 
from both the power of organized labor and 
the power of nonagricultural labor markets 
to condition more favorable returns for 
agrarian workers. 


UNION VACUUM 


It may be appropriately asked at this point 
why efforts to unionize field workers have 
been so unsuccessful. Exclusion from pro- 
tective labor legislation and organized em- 
ployer opposition are of course operative 
factors. But more important is the char- 
acter of the labor force. 

First, their extreme mobility, the highly 
seasonal type work and low wage rates make 
unionization costly. Second, migrant pov- 
erty has burdened the facilities of local com- 
munities. Public opinion in the communi- 
ties in which they worked was hostile and 
usually sided with the employers and per- 
mitted extra-legal measures for suppressing 
collective bargaining attempts. The mi- 
grants, having no area indentification, po- 
litically impotent and in many States dis- 
enfranchised, could do nothing. 

With all this was the impassivenees of the 
migrant, nurtured by the attitude that views 
agricultural employment os a temporary 
means of subsistence rather than an occu- 
pation. Aspirations usually point to other 
jobs and industries. Thus, although scat- 
tered protet ts against particular conditions 
have obtained short-run support, long-term 
perspectives and goals have not possessed the 
sufficient spark to support effective unioniza- 
tion. The desire to ercape has predominated 
the desire to resist and to improve. 


PRESENT EFFORTS 


Deepite the overall failure to achieve col- 
lective bargaining rights In agriculture, the 
impoverished National Agricultural Workers 
Union (AFL-CIO), is intensifying efforts to 
organize workers on large western farms, 
but it still has had little success in securing 
colective-bargaining contracts. Presently, 
the major activities of unions in agrarian 
labor relations consist of appearances before 
administrative and legisintive agencies con- 
cerning National and State farm labor legis- 
lation cnd administration. 

AFL-CIO bas authorized a survey prelim- 
inary to the initiation of an organizing 
campaign among the 2 million unorganized 
domestic farm workers. To launch a full- 
scale progrum on behalf of farm labor will 
require a sharp change from past actions 
when, as one economist put it: they 
(unions) were impelled more by sympathy 
than by deliberate and determined policy to 
bring farm workers within the orbit of pre- 
valling labor standards.“ 

In sum, disparity in organization, an ex- 
otically elastic labor supply, the absence of 
collective bargaining and exclusion from pro- 
tective legislation largely condition Inbor re- 
lations in agriculture. Men promote these 
developments, but the economic structure of 
much of American agriculture provides the 
determinent environment to which these 
men react, 
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DEMANDS OF THE SYSTEM 

For example, long-range suggestions ad vo- 
cate the reduction of the need for migrant 
workers by diversifying cropping practices to 
remove sharp seasonal labor peaks and by 
using workers more efficiently through labor 
pools to avoid the wasteful gap in moving 
from one job to another. 

The first recommendation is unlikely to 
occur, To have an ample and fluid supply 
of labor + * to harvest crops on the hour, 
not the day, not the week,” as one farmer 
stateg. la more than a quaint farm custom. 
More rigid economic practices are involved. 
Ownership, tenancy, and cultivation patterns 
are adjusted to such a labor market. But 
the chief obstacle to reducing demand for 
peak season labor is the structure of land 
values. 

Land producing intensively cultivated 
crops by the use of much hand labor soon 
acquires a capitalized value reflecting the 
high returns from these crops. When these 
profits are commuted into land valuations or 
rents, the high value cannot be supported 
by less profitable use of the acreage. The 
change from intensive cultivation to di- 
versified crops has usually depreciated land 
values. 

As to the more efficient employment of la- 
bor there appears to be no incentive to 
change the status quo. Since employers 
generally pay at piece rates per unit of work 
in large fruit and vegetable producing States 
like California, there is no unit labor cost, 

er than the rate itself, to be minimized. 
Therefore the employer's primary concern 
is to ensure that there are enough workers 
to do the job at the speed he desires; he is 
much less concerned with conserving labor. 

The mechanization of hand labor tasks will 
continue to cut labor demand, but even here 
the imported labor program eases the pres- 
sure for technological accommodation to 
periods of labor shortage which the entry 
of Mexican labor has rendered yery unlikely: 


SOME NEEDED CHANGE * 


It is quite certain that the migrant laborer 
will be with us for some time before changes 
in agriculture render him obsolete. Re- 
medial action which should be undertaken, 
with due though not sequacious regard for 
the impact on the industry's health, con- 
sists in extending unemployment insurance 
benefits, minimum wage provisions, and the 
right to organize and bargain collectively and 
in eliminating present exclusions in old-age 
and survivor's insurance of some agricultural 
workers and from compulsory workmen's 
compensation, 

In particular the imported contract labor 
system, which reached a high of 466,713 for 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, needs a 
thorough reexamination. The criteria for 
entry included the conditions that “No 
workers [from Mexico] * shall be avall- 
able for employment in any area unless the 
Secretary of Labor has determined and certi- 
fied that (1) sufficient domestic workers who 
are able, willing, and qualified are not avall- 
able at the time and place needed to perform 
the work for which such workers are to 
be employed [and] (2) the employment of 
such workers will not adversely affect the 
wages and working conditions of domestic 
agricultural workers similarly employed. 
% {7 U. 5. C., sec. 1463 (1952) ). 


STRONGER COMPLIANCE URGED 


Both these stipulations have been abused 
by employers and poorly policed by the De- 
partment. Undoubtedly prodded by the pres- 
ent recession, Secretary of Labor James P. 
Mitchell, on April 6, 1958, announced: 

“In all cases where foreign workers are 
brought into an area, the Department's policy 
of giving priority to qualified domestic farm 
workers for available farm jobs will be rigidiy 
enforced.” h 

He further declared that the Department 
will not approve employer requests for for- 
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eign workers where, through additional re- 
cruitment efforts of employers and the State 
employment services, domestic workers can 
be obtained to meet farm labor needs. 

According to the Secretary, a complete re- 
view is underway of procedures governing 
the employment of foreign workers in agri- 
culture to determine how to achieve the 
greatest use of domestic labor. Whether this 
new strict enforcement of what has been 
statutory law for several years will outlast 
the present recession remains for the future 
to toll. Perhaps more rigorous changes in the 
law and administrative procedures are needed 
to guarantee compliance. 

As is true for any political program for 
improvement, the “how to do” is inextricable 
from the “what to do.” A politically impo- 
tent group of inarticulate migrants offers lit- 
tie promise of political reward for a legis- 
lative job well done, and conversely, little 
political hazard if the job is left undone. 
Responsibility for migrancy problems is scat- 
tered through numerous Federal and State 
departments. Support and some aid is also 
given by private welfare agencies such as 


the National Sharecroppers Fund and the 


National Council on Agricultural Life and 
Labor, 

The meager results of all these efforts are 
attributable to lack of adequate laws, small 
resources, and insufficient coordination 
among the States and within agencies of 
the Federal Government. Some progress 
along this line is being made by the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Migratory Labor, whose 
function (on a $56,000 annual budget) is to 
aid the various Federal agencies in mobiliz- 
ing and stimulating more effective programs 
and services. for migrants and in providing 
services to State and local areas through 
their constituent members. 


CONCLUSION 


However, as long as the aforementioned 
basic forces continue to operate as a*depres- 
sant to domestic labor conditions, interfere 
with domestic supply and demand, and stack 
the cards in favor of employers’ organiza- 
tions, then employer unilateralism is likely 
to remain predominant for years to come. 

Absent an emergence of an adequate coun- 
tervailing power in this isolated subecon- 
omy, the peonage of farm labor and espe- 
cially migrant labor will persist. The re- 
duction of the disparity in bargaining power 
is far more likely to be achieved by legisla- 
tive action than by self-action by farm labor 
with outside union assistance. The growth 
of the latter requires the ignition of a more 
Just legal framework. 


Hon. George A. Shuford 


SPEECH 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join many of my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the finest Congressmen 
it has been my privilege to know and 
work with since I have been in the House 
of Representatives, the Honorable GEORGE 
A. SHUFORD. 

Although Congressman SHUFORD’S 
period of service in the Congress has 
been a relatively short one, he has earned 
the respect and admiration of his col- 
leagues by his hard work, intense pa- 
triotism, and untiring efforts to promote 
the interest not only of his native State 
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and district but of the Nation as a whole. 
His fine legal background fitted him ad- 
mirably for representation in the United 
States Congress, where he has served 
with both dignity and integrity. He has 
been a most effective member of the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee and 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee. 

As Congressman SHurorp leaves the 
Congress to return to the private prac- 
tice of law, he carries with him the re- 
spect and best wishes of all who know 
him. It is my hope that he will enjoy 
continued success and happiness in the 
years ahead. When the 86th Congress 
convenes in January, he will be sorely 
missed by all. 


Record of Votes in the 85th Conzress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment I prepared on Senate votes effecting 
economy in government. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The 86th Congress has made the largest 
peacetime appropriations in history. Dur- 
ing the second session we appropriated al- 
most $13 billion in excess of the appropria- 
tions we made during the first seesion of this 
Congress. American taxpayers need relief- 
In fact, the burdens of taxation are partly 
responsible for the recession we have expe- 
rienced. 

On August 30 last year I submitted a study 
of the record votes during the ist session 
of the 85th Congress involving economy in 
government. My analysis of these votes 
showed that there were 39 rolicalls out 
the 111 record votes which directly or Indi- 
rectly either affected the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds or government receipts. I foun 
that 63.7 percent of the economy votes wus 
supplied by Republicans. Only 36.3 percent 
was supplied by the Democrats. On the 
other hand, 62.3 percent of the votes in favor 
of increased sponding was cast by the Demo 
crats and only 37.7 percent by the Republi- 
cans. In order that the record for the entire 
85th Congress may be avaliable, I have com- 
piled a similar study involving the 2 
session. 

This year out of 200 record votes, 57 in- 
volved government spending or receipts 
Again Republicans supplied 71.6 percent 
the votes for a balanced budget, and the 
Democrats supplied only 28.4 percent. On 
the other hand, the Democrats accounted fof 
73.5 percent of the votes in favor of increns® 
deficits, while the Republicans supplied only 
26.5 percent. 

Taking the 2 sessions together, during the 
entire 85th Congress there were 96 rollca! 
involving government fiscal policy. Reput- 
licans accounted for 69 percent of the vo 
for a balanced budget, and the Democrats 
accounted for 31 percent of these votes. — 
was expected, the Democrats accounted f 
68.4 percent of the votes in favor of more 
deficits while the Republicans supplied on y 
31.6 percent of such votes. P 

There can be little question but that th 
American taxpayer must look to the Repu 
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lican Party if he is ever to obtain any relief confiscatory taxation will engulf us. This have listed the 57 economy issues during the 
from the present burdens of heavy taxation. is the challenge which confronts the Ameri- 2d session of the 85th Congress and the posi- 
; Unless the trend toward more government can electorate this November. tion which represents the vote in favor of 
spending is reversed, ruinous inflation or Immediately following these remarks I- economy in each instance. 
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List of record voles intalving economy in Government 


No, 


— 


sao „ K & we Oe 


88 


— 
= 


& 2 Ses 88 & 2 88 


Vote 


S F S 8 E 8 8 SSN A 


Vote for 
economy Deseription 
position 
Ven... Subicommittee.on Antitrust and Monopoly (S. Ris, 231) —Knowlind (Republican, Catifornin) amend mont: to reduces from $305,000 to $250,000 the total 
a oxponcditures anthorized for invesligntion of antitrust and monopoly laws by Committee on the Judiciary, “Rejoctod. 28 tofl; Feb. 6, 1058. 

Vea... Count on Rules and Acmibulsteation (5. Res, Curt (kepublican, Nebraska) ninoncmunt to limit the total number of employees to 3 unless s 
groater number in authorized by a majority veto of the Committee on Rules and Administration, Rejectod,-25 to 49, Fob. 5, 1958, 

Nay.....-| Postal rites pd salary increase (H. R. K Monronuy-Church amendinent to oliminute Scent, Ist-class postage rate on sutilocal mall and substitute 
fet d-contrste, Rojectod; 42 tn 4%, Fot. 20; 1908: 

Nay.....-| Postal ruten and eulory inorease (H, R. 6830) —Morroney motion to recommit the bill to the Cammittce.on Post Gen and Civil Service with instructions 
tovolimingty f-ount, Ist-bliass postage mtean nonlocal mall and sybstitute flat 4-cont rute. Rejected, 40 to. 48, Fob, 27, 1958. 

Nay.-....] Postal nutes avary Incrouwe . . Se- Carroll amiondmont to restore to the committee bill the presont minimum rate of $é ofa cent on each Indi- 
vidtually addrossed copy of rot ant iy or porlodiouls of hunprofit organizations, Rejected, 38 0 40, Fob. 1 

Ven. . Postal rates und salary, Acre (II. K. e Carlson substitute amendinent to amended committed amen t, calling for flat §14-percent postal pay 
Milso rutrouctive to Jan, 1, 1935. Rojectod, 20 to 5i, Feb. 28, 1058, 

Nay-.....| Postal ru und ay increaw (EL R. i —Long amentment to amended committee amendmont, oxtending 3-year $240-0-year cost-of-living Increase to 

t ery aaa aiT poata acount hy ae instead of to just those lathe lower grades, Agreed to, 0 to 31, Kab. 28,1058. (This amendment was later recunsi 
and joci ood yolve Vole, 

Nax... Al supplomontal appropriations, 1943 (LE. R. 10381)—Thye motion to suspond the rules and amond the hill to provide that price supports for aſry products 
fer the marketing your 1958 bono lower tian these fer the 1947 murkoting year. Rejected, 30 to 50, Mar. II. IuK. (44 majority vote required.) 

Nux... Rosidontial onstruction (8. 418)—Monroneys amendment to.continue presont Inturest rates on GI arid military housing mortgages by eliminating provi 
sion authorizing the Veterans’ Administration to raise the interest rute of Gil loans from 4.5 percent to 475 percent. t, 47 to 47, Mar. 12, 1958. 

You......-} Residon consxteuction (8. 3418)—Knowland motion to tabla tho Capelart motion to reconsider the vote by which the Monroney amendment was ro- 

x . Agreed 10, 47 to 47, Mur. t2, 1058. (Vion President Non votes yes to break the tir, 

Ven. Residontial construction (8, 3418)—Capohart motion to table Long amendment that sought to state that it was the sonsa of Congress that present interest 
ruten om housing kennts urn too high, and that the Voderal Roserve Id use its powrrs to uszure that enough money and crodit be available so 
that Gevernment-guaranteed bousing loans would be avullable at a maximum interest rate of 4.5 nt, Agreed to, 45 to 48, Mar. 12, 146s 

Nay..-...| Support prices and acronge allotments (8, J. Res. 102)— Passage of resolution to stay any reduction in support prices or acreage ents until Congress 
can make mii aa changes in the price-support und ment laws, + 50 to 43, Mar. 13, 1953. 

Nay-......| Duiry agro ( a. Hos, 163)—Rejection of resointion to stay any reduction in support prices for dairy products until Congress can mole appropriate 
provision for such su 
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ps prices, Rejected, 43 to 50, Mar, 14, 1058: 
tax bill (H, K. 1002 
1858, and to ropeal or reduce certuin excise taxes, Rejected, 14 to 71, Mur. 13, 1958. 
Life instirance oompanios tax bill (UI. K. 10021)—Yarborough amendment increasing for the temalnder of 1968 the personal Income-tax exemption of every 


20, 1955. 5 
Agricuttum! Trade Derolopmont and Assistance Act of 1954, extension (8.3420)—Case (South Dakota) amendment providing that all foreign eurrencies 
Treasury the Treasury all pay to the 


Support prices und acreage allotments (8. J. Res. i) Ellen der motion to concur in House amendments. Agreed to, 48 to 32, Mar. 21, 1958. 

Public tales loan program (G. 3497)— Mansfield motion to table Knowland motion for postponement of bill unt!) Apr. 14, Rejectod, 36to 41, Apr, 1. 107 

Public facilities loan program (8. 407)— Fulbright amendment to limit interest rates on. authorized loans to 3 percent, of 354 percent as recommended 
vx the committee. Rejected, 4% % 41, Apir, 15, 196%, 

Public facilities loan. program (N. 397)—Môdinod Case (New Jersey) amendment vega 8 7 5 » ores with the Davis-Bacon Act, the prevailing 

Public fuctiitics joan program: (8. 3407)—Thurmond amondments, en bloc, to permit the BAR ami Home Finance A Administrator to charre 


8 
Fae fycilidies Joan program (S. 3$497)—Lush amendments to reduce the authorization in the bill from $1,000,000,000 to $500,000),000. Rejected, 38 to 52, 
pr. a 


for the purpose of runcing schon) construction, A to, @ to 27, Apr, 16, 1058. 
Public facilities oan. program (8, 3407)—Pasmige of bill. Passat, 60 to 26, Apr. 16, 1958. 


. 46 to MH, 
mary addithonal (II. K, 12065)—Kennedy substitute amendment to broaden coverage of unemployment compensation 
law, increwe woekly patel alana wpe et Faroe to uniform 39 weoks in eaoh State. Rejcetod, 21 to 63, May 27,1058. 2 

in 


, 26. to MM, May 28, 104, 
Moutunl Security Act of 1958 Guthorization) (II. R. 1218t)—Bridges amon:iment to climinato Jangnage stating it to be tho sense of Congress that it is fn tho 
Aue 8 Le 3 pate to join other nations in providing assistance wdequate for India to complete its current ecunomic development prograin, 
Rojncte|, 25 to 47, June d, 1958. 
gh ep pone — of b (authorization) (H, R. 1218 Ellender amendment to reduce by $200,000,000 authorized funds for military assistance. Agreed 
, 43 N. Jun j 
and oxcive-tux mics, extonsion (II. R. IY90—Donglis amendment to cut personal income taxes by $0 per person, roduce ot repeal certain excise 
tases, and pive tix relief to small uainess” Rejected, A to , June 18, Juss, 
Corpomte.anbexcise-tax ruten, oxtonsian (H. K_12095)—MeNamara amendment tò repual oxcise tax on autos and nuto parts and accessories, and to reduce 
by M porcotit tax on trucks and buses, Hejectod, . to , June 19, 1954 
Corpornto and excise-tax nites, oxtonsion. (H. R. 12006) —Kofauver amendment providing for refund to manufacturer of half of the excise tax on autos for 
nilovwene to ultimate consumer Kyjoctod, 24 tu, th, Jina 19, 1058, 
rent un cxcisetax rates, oxtonsion CA. It, 125)— Fulbright amendment for adjustment of corpornte normel-tax and surtax rates; which would baro 
had effect of rocticing from zn percent to 22 t the tax mite on the first $25,000 of a company’s earnings. Rejocted, 3 to 45, June W, 1978. 
Corporute and-excise-tax mites, extension (Hy R. - emg oe amondinent repealing some oxcise tums und reducing others, Including cut to 8 percent 
on tax on longlivtupce telephone calls. Rejected, 2) to 55, June Al. 1058; 
Corporate and oxcive-tax mites, oxtonsion (II. R. 1h Douglas amendment repealing tax an local tolophone sr Rojected, 32 to 43, June 20, 1058, 
. e e . Act of 1058 (S, 4 First Willams ameadmeut eliminating tungsten triux lde Trom the provisions of the bill. Hejected, 
25 to L7, July 11, 1058, 
Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958 (8, 4036)—2d. Willams amendment eliminating section which anthorizes the of the Interior to horrow 
$150,000,000 from the "Treamry for the purpose of makirig subsidy payments to domestic minerals producers, Kojected, 28 to 4, July 11, 17. 
International Dovolopmont Association, establishment of (S. Res. 264}—Capehart amendinent aiding to the resolution the words “and study all existing 
International lodn agencies in relationship te the proposed International Development Association.” Ru J. 40 to 47, July 23, 1058. 
International Development Association,.cstabiishment of (S. Res. 264)—Adoption of resolution. Adopted, % to 25, July 23, 1058, 
8 s e 1 D- Dirksen athendiients, considered en bloc, to limit to 2 years mů,janum price supports on upland cotton, corn, and rice. 
jockey, 51, July 25, 1938. 
Agricultural Act f Lise (S. 4071) —Proxmira amendment to add now title on dairy stabilization. Rojo N to 57, July. 28, 1 
Agritur Act of I (. 4071 — Humphrey amendment to nad new section on national and farm feed grain bases.  Relected, 23 to 55, July 28. 10 
Agricultoral Act of u . 4071) —Humphrey amendment extending price support to corn, onis, rye, barley, and grain sorghums at 00 to. peront and 
providing tinteorn price support shall be not less than 81. 10 4 bus. Rojected, 2 to 4%, July 25, 1954 
A W of 1958 (S. 40%) —Moditied Humphrey-Froxmire amendment to restore price support for manufacturing milk for 1959, Rejected, M to 49, 
ily 25. 1955. 
Independent Ot Apnroprintion Act, 10½ /H. N. 11574)—Conference report: ~Marnuson (Demoernt, Washington) motion to concur in a House amend- 
hwet appropriating $49,000,000 lo the civil service retirement and disability fund, Agreed to, 44 to 39, July 30, 1 
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List of record votes involving economy in Government—Continued 
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No. | economy Deseription S 
Nay. . National Defense Education Act of 1958 (II. R. 13247)—MeNamara amendment to add to the bill a section authorizing annual grants of $1,000,000,000 for 
2 years fur public-school construction. Rejected, 30 to äl, Aug. 14, 1958, 
Nay.---..| National Defense Education Act of 1958 (II. R. 15247) — Morse ainendment to add to each scholarship award $108 to bo usod by the colloges and universities 
attended by the scholarship holiors. Hejeetod, 2) to w. Aug. 13, 105%, 
Noay---...| National Deere Kducation Act of 1958 (H. K. 19247) —Cooper amundiment to redona fram $17,500,000 to $5,000,000 the annual authorization for the croution 


S38 8 2 8 


cis #1 to . 


of nutional defonse scholarships and limiting each scholarship award to $250 per year. Agreed to, 46 to 42. Aug. 13, 1958. 
Supplemental 8 for Fiscal 1059 (H. R. 13450) —Sparkinan amendment to add to the bill $75,000 for furm housing research by land. grant colloges, 
7, Aug. 


1958. 
2 Security Amendments of 1968 (H. R. 13510 Vurbordugh amendment to increase OASI benefits and taxes by 10 percent, Hejected, 22 to 53, Aug. 16, 
258. 


List of record votes involving economy in 
Government, U. S. Senate, 85th Cong. 2d 
sess. 


Agninst economy 


Repub-| Demo- Kepub-| Domo- 


Heuns | orats | Ncans | erats 
16 45 

7 42 

5 2 40 

4 1 39 

2 16 19 

2 13 39 

16 D ” 

32 19 11 

6 6 41 

6 6 41 

4 3 40 

R 11 39 

21 2 23 

29 2 12 

21 1 18 

5 2 N 

5 21 37 

6 6 Ka] 

4 13 35 

2 2 21 

2 2 3 

10 i7 27 

3 12 4l 

2 10 4? 

2 14 42 

1 2 4 

3 19 40 

12 17 2 

a 3 18 

» 9 18 

11 12 21 

7 6 u 

5 4 KAJ 

2 10 14 

17 39 

n 6 

2 2 

11 21 

4 2 

12 2 

3 2 18 
a 13 19 
19 = 31 
» 27 * 
3A 9 as 
22 2 39 
** 12 29 
as 4 14 
x3 6 17 
zI 5 19 
at 6 18 
3 4 Ka 
a7 7 a 
250 5 15 
32 u 31 
m 4 n 
* » 8 A 
1,701 | 79 | cio | 1,400 


Hon. Thomas S. Gordon 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF omo 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday, August 23, 1958 f 
Mr. McGREGOR, Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues from Tllinois in 
paying respect to one of their delegation, 


the Honorable Tom Gorpon, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from this legislative hall. 

Congressman Gorpon has done an out- 
standing job, not only for his constitu- 
ency, for his committee, but for the coun- 
try and Nation as well. 

Congressman Gorpon, we wish you and 
yours all the happiness in the world in 
the years ahead. 


GOP Hopes Dimmed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHAPMAN REVERCOMB 


OF WEST VIRGINTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REVERCOMB. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from the Park City 
(Ky.) Daily News of July 22, 1958, which, 
in commenting on the decision of my 
friend and colleague, Senator JOHN 
SHERMAN Cooper, to continue his work in 
the Senate, pays tribute to that sin- 
cerity and sense of dedication which all 
of us here know so well. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOP Hopes DIMMED 


With Kentucky Democrats divided into 
three camps preparatory to the guberna- 
torial primary next May and the possibility 
of obtaining proven vote-getter JOHN SHER- 
Man Cooper as their own candidate, Repub- 
Means of the Commonwealth undoubtedly 
have had high hopes of electing the State's 
next chief executive. 

But with the announcement by Senator 
Coorer that he will not seek the Republican 
nomination for governor, these hopes have 
been dealt a severe blow. For where will 
Kentucky Republicans secure another can- 
didate who owns anything approximating 
the popularity with Kentucky voters en- 
Joyed by the State's senior Senntor? 

The answer, obviously, is that none is 
available. 

This does not mean that GOP chances of 
winning the Staten highest office now are 
nil. They may still be comparatively good. 
But the situation does indicate that the odds 
against this rare occurrence in Kentucky 
have been lengthened. 

Thus, Cooper's announcement must have 
come as a great disappointment to many 
State Republican leaders. 

But even most of these probably will con- 
cede that Cooper's decision was inevitable. 

First of all, a man possessing Coorrr’s 
sincerity and sense of dedication naturally 
felt that his first duty was to the voters of 
Kentucky who elected him to a 4-yenr term 
in the Senate. He concluded that he owed 
it to his constituents to remain In Wash- 


ington and attempt to complete the work 
which he has started there. 

Secondly, from the political standpoint, it 
is probable that he concluded that the prize 
represented by the governor's office was not 
worth the risk, even though many of the 
GOP leaders saw him as their party's best 
hope and undoubtedly brought strong pres- 
sure to bear. 

The right to oppose the Democratic nomi- 
nee in the November 1959 gubernatorial 
election now has been put up for grabs 
among the State's other top Republicans. 


John McCabe 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr.McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the other Members of Con- 
gress in paying respect to one of those 
who is nearly a permancnt fixture of this 
legislative hall. 

I am referring to Johnny McCabe. I 
join with his many friends in wishing 
him Godspeed in the years ahead. I 
wish him the fullest enjoyment of all the 
pleasures that he so richly deserves for 
his many years of service. 


Hon. Robert C. Byrd 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
friends in the House in paying tribute to 
our colleague from West Virginia, the 
Honorable Rosert C. Byrro, who is retir- 
ing. Few men have commanded the re- 
spect and accomplished as much as Con- 
gressman Byrn has in only 6 years of 
service In the House, It is gratifying to 
know that he is not retiring from politics 
but has chosen to seek a seat in the 
United States Senate. 

As chairman of the Inter-American 
Affairs Committee of the House Comfnit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs, Cong 
Bynd has proven his ability to ably cope 
with any situation which developed. 
leaves the Congress with the best wishes 
of his friends for success in all future 
endeavors, 
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Will We Repeat the Errors of 1929 
and 19307 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


oY KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record a statement by the Honorable 
Lewis W. Douglas entitled “Will We Re- 
Peat the Errors of 1929 and 1930?” 

Mr. uglas is, as all of us know, a 
former mber of the House of Repre- 

. Sentatives from Arizona, a former Di- 
rector of the Budget, and former Ambas- 
Sador to Great Britain. He has been 
One of the great leaders and servants of 
Our Nation. He is among the ablest and 
Most distinguished of our citizens, and 
his study, which I present, deserves our 
thought. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Witt Wr REPEAT THE Enrons or 1020 anD 1930? 
(By L. W. Douglas) 
There is one very Important aspect of the 
foreizn-aid and foreign-trade Issues which 
as not, perhaps, received the attention it 
deserves. This aspect of the two interre- 
lated and intimately associated issues has to 
do with the effect of our policies on the sta- 
bility of the international structure of ex- 
change rates of foreign currencies in rclation 
to the dollar and the adverse consequences 
on the level of our own internal economic 
activity that are generally generated by a 
depreciation or a threat of a depreciation of 
foreign currencies. ‘These adverse effects can 
be especially widespread when a world cur- 
rency like sterling, in which some 50 percent 
Ot the commerce of the world is transacted, 
deprecintes against the dollar. 
ere is a vast difference between a hard“ 
dr strong currency and a world currency. The 
Swiss franc, for example, is a “hard” cur- 
Fency, yet fluctuations in Ita exchange rate 

Ve little, if any, influence on world trade 
or our own position. On the other hand, 
— sterling cannot now be termed a 
transaction of so much of the world's com- 

ce depreciation of the pound or the im- 
Position of exchange restrictions on its use 
Usually has the effect of shrinking the volume 
at trade, and, accordingly, of aggravating any 
Te ward movement of economic activity. 
le this general influence of sterling on the 
vel of production and the volume of trade 

At home are not ordinarily immune. 

ait brief review of the pallcies and behavior 

Wan country during the twenties, culmi- 

ting in the abandonment of gold by the 
itish in September 1931, will silhouette 
ly and unmistakably the possible con- 
jeiuences to us of a depreciation of sterling 
the present and immediately foresecable 
omic environment. 

© emerged from World War I ns a great 
tor nation with an economy of impres- 
magnitude. This was a complete rever- 

Stare Our prewar porition and made it essen- 

ir, that other countries earn more dollurs 

Pa: 


Bive 


Wer long stretches of time, international 
ments were to be in substantial balance 
ma Stability of exchange ruten was to be 
intalned. 

we aorty after the termination of the war 
Stan ersed the trend towurd lower tarifs 

Heheod by the Underwood Turi Act. We 
Sted into law the emergency tariif sched- 


currency, it is the medium for the 
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ules of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Tar- 
iff Act of 1922, the highest tarif we had ever 
before known in our history. This made it 
that much more difficult for our debtors to 
earn the dollars necessary to pay interest on 
and to amortize their debts to us, to produce 
an equilibrium in international payments 
and to maintain orderly markets for foreign 
exchange. 

This difficulty, however, was obscured by 
the relatively large volume of foreign lodns 
which we made during the twenties, after 
the war was over, principally on private ac- 
count and, in Europe, principally to middle 
European countries, including Germany, 
The other factor, among others, which con- 
cenled the difficulty from public notice was 
the steady migration of gold to the United 
States during the entire period. This deple- 
tion of the gold and dollar reserves of other 
countries made foreign currencies more vul- 
nerable to the strains which the depression 
of the late twenties and early thirties was 
later to produce. 

When the stock market broke in the au- 
tumn of 1920, foreign investment and the 
export of dollars came to an abrupt halt. The 
fundamental weakness of the international 
monetary mechanism began shortly to be- 
come apparent. 

Meanwhile, in 1929, the Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff Act with its broad Increases in protec- 
tive duties had been passed and, in 1930 and 
1931, was followed, on the part of other coun- 
tries, by a series of retaliatory tariffs and 
other restrictions on American exports. 
These actions produced a further reduction 
in the dimensions of worldwide markets, a 
diminution in the size of our own markets 
and they made it even more impossible for 
our debtors to earn the dollars necessary to 
service their debts to us and to preserve 
orderliness ih the exchange markets. 

The sharp termination of the export of dol- 
lars abroad in 1929, combined with the ac- 
cumulated impediments standing in the way 
of earning dollars by foreign countries, con- 
tributed much to the collapse of the Credit 
Anstalt in Austria, the consequent Inevitable 
withdrawal of short-term balances from the 
Bank of England. the exhaustion of Britain's 
gold reserves and the inescapable abandon- 
ment of gold payments in September 1931, 

The depression here, though intense, had 
been, up to September 1931, manageable. 
But the depreciation of sterling in the fall of 
1931 produced a further shrinkage of markets 
and reinforced, if it did not generate new, 
powerful defintionary forces here at home, 
Prices continued to plummet downward, 
copper quickly fell to 5 cents a pound, cotton 
behaved similarly, profits evaporated, real 
estate values withered, the stock market 
fell by as great a percentage as had been the 
decline during the preceding 2 years, bond 
prices diminished, unemployment rose from 
614 million to 1144 million—all within the 
short span of approximately 6 months. And 
within a period of 17 months unemployment 
had reached the huge figure of 1414 million. 
The events of the autumn of 1931 made the 
depression thereafter unique in intensity in 
the history of more than 100 years. 

The sharp deterioration in all values dur- 
ing the short stretch of time after September 
1931, coming on top of the deterioration that 
had already taken place, dampened any 
forces of recovery that may have existed, 
aggravated the deflationary Influence and 
Inid the foundation for the credit crises, the 
banking moratorium and the economic de- 
moralization of early 1933. 

It is interesting to observe, too, that when 
the pound was devalued in 1949 we were 
going through a recession which would likely 
have been more Intense had we not, as one 
of the consequences of the Marshall plan, 
restored In part the Inadequacy of dollar 
reserves of other countries which a series 
of developments, Including the war and the 
massive quality of our economy, prevented 
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our allles from earning through their own 
efforts. The Korean war, however unwanted, 
cruel, and unpleasant, probably also produced 
a new though artificial stimulus to our in- 
dustrial activity. 

This brief account leaves unmentioned 
many subtle deviations from the main course 
of developments and it is doubtless, there- 
fore, an oversimplification of the effects of 
the events of the twenties and thirties on the 
international monetary system with their un- 
fortunate and grave consequences to our own 
internal economic welfare. But the omis- 
sions do not obscure the clearly silhouetted 
influence that we experienced and that may 
be the result in the future of the deprecia- 
tion of other currencies, and especially of 
world currencies on our own internal eco- 
nomic estate. 

This experience should be an important 
consideration in the present circumstances 
when the Congress is considering appropria- 
tions for foreign aid and the extension of the 
reciprocal trade legislation, It helps to iden- 
tify the alternative courses open to us. 

We. can abandon our efforts to reduce the 
barriers to trade and we can reduce sharply 
or eliminate appropriations for foreign aid. 

Or we can reduce our tariffs substantially 
and quickly enough to permit other coun- 
tries through the enterprise of their nationals 
to earn enough dollars to preserve stability 
of exchange rates of foreign currencies or 
at least of the most important world cur- 
rencies. j 


Or, finally, we can pursue a course of grad- 
ual reduction of interferences with the flow 
of trade and appropriate enough funds for 
foreign aid to insure us against the probable 
unpleasant internal consequences of a depre- 
ciation of major world currencies against the 
dollar. 

The first of these three alternative courses 
could well convert the present recession into 
a depression of considerable severity with all 
the social, political, and economic conse- 
quences which would follow in its wake. 

The second of the three alternative courses 
seems to be unreal. It is most unlikely that 
we will reduce tariffs. rapidly enough and 
drastically enough to achieve stability in ex- 
change rates. The immediate rendjustments 
following in the wake of such a drastic 
course might, in the short term, crente eco- 
nomic strains and stresses almost as serious 
as those which would result from a disturb- 
ance in the structure of exchange rates. 

The third course is by far the more pru- 
dent one for us to follow. It contemplates a 
gradual reduction of our own protective bar- 
riers in consideration for compensating re- 
ductions elsewhere of barriers, including, it 
is hoped, exchange restrictions and it pro- 
vides for the export of dollars in the form of 
foreign aid which the artificial interferences 
with the flow of commerce make it so dim- 
cult, if not impossible, for others to earn on 
a sufficient scale. It, therefore, tends to in- 
sulate us against the probable serious results 
of a devaluation of foreign currencies. 


Tt is not so necessary that these dollars 
be supplied to western European countries. 
What is important is that wherever expended 
they find their way into the main stream of 
international transactions. 

The third course is especially valid in the 
existing circumstances. We are in a reces- 
sion, We are now a far grenter creditor 
nation and a far greater exporter with a far 
greater surplus in international payments 
than we were after World War I. The volume 
of dollars which other countries must earn 
in order to preserve stability of exchange 
rates is accordingly much greater than it was 
in the twenties. To terminate foreign aid or 
to reduce it substantially, and thereby to 
refrain from attempting to maintain a rea- 
sonable balance of payments, would be to 
repent the mistakes of 1929 and 1930 and to 
run the grave risk of converting a relatively 
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mild recession into a depression of wide 
dimensions. 

It is not necessary to refer to the shadow 
of Soviet ambitions, their confidence that 
our system will break down from within, or 
to their talents for exploitation, in order to 
establish our deep national self-interest in 
the orderly operation of the international 
monetary machinery. The consequences to 
our own internal economic system—unem- 
ployment on a large scale, the discontent 
that it would produce, the costly devices that 
would be improvised to counteract the shocks 
of a major depression that would probably 
follow in the wake of a depreciation of for- 
eign currencies—all lead to the conclusion 
that it is more prudent to export dollars 
on Government account in order to preserve 
the international structure of exchange rates 
than to run the hazard of a depression of 
major proportions with the toll of human 
values and national resources. 

That the Atlantic alliance would be seri- 
ously impaired, if not shattered, by a serious 
economic convulsion here at home can hardly 
be successfully denied. The consequences in 
the Middle East, Africa, and in all the raw- 
material-producing areas might gravely af- 
fect the whole western community of nations. 

These are considerations which add addi- 
tional weight to the naked economic aspects 
of the quetsion. 

Until we shall have reduced tariffs suffi- 
ciently to enable others to earn enough dol- 
lars and until the international environment 
and the policies of some other countries are 
hospitable enough to foster, on private ac- 
count, a relatively steady investment of dol- 
lars abroad in order that international pay- 
ments may be maintained in reasonable bal- 
ance, it is in our national self-interest to 
export sufficient dollars on Government ac- 
count to insure us against unstable, volatile 
rates of exchange and a further contraction 
of our own markets. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT I. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, since his 
election to Congress on November 6, 1928, 
the Honorable RICHARD B. WIGGLESWoRTH, 
of Massachusetts, has proven his ability 
as an able representative of the people 
of the 12th District. His constituents 
have shown their confidence in him by 
repeatedly returning him to Washing- 
ton as their representative. 

I am especially happy to have the 
privilege of paying tribute to this distin- 
guished gentleman for it has been my 
pleasure to serve with him as a member 
of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions for a number of years: His un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of economy and 
judicious spending have gained for him 
the respect not only of the members of 
the committee but of the Congress as a 
whole. We on the committee will sorely 
miss the guidance and able leadership 
provided by Congressman WIGGLESWorTH. 
ae EE to 2 reelection is de- 

y many friends thro 
the Nation. Pes 

It is my hope that Congressman Wic- 
GLESWORTH will in the years ahead enjoy 
the rest to which he is entitled and that 
he will have continued success and hap- 
piness in all that he undertakes, 
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Charter of Veterans of World War I of 
the United States of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 18, 1958, President Eisenhower 
signed H. R, 11077, which became Public 
Law 85-530. This hw grants a charter 
of incorporation to the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
By the terms of the charter, member- 
ship is predicated upon honorable service 
in World War I during the period of 
April 6, 1917, to November 11,1918. This 
law will allow World War I veterans to be 
accredited by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion and permit them to ask for some of 
the privileges accorded to other veteran 
groups. 

Back in 1949 this organization was or- 
ganized in Cleveland, Ohio, and since 
that time has grown to include approxi- 
mately 100,000 members in 1,000 local 
chapters in 48 States. 

As far back as 1865 it has been the de- 
sire of Congress to encourage veterans 
to join together in organizations which 
would preserve group identity and which 
would best serve their needs, As a mat- 
ter of fact, since the close of the Civil 
War, Congress has granted a total of 13 
chapters to various veterans’ organiza- 
tions. As you know, before H. R. 11077 
was enacted into law, the veterans of 
World War I had no organization with a 
Federal charter that was designed solely 
to represent them, Before this legisla- 
tion became law, it seemed to me as a 
veteran of World War II. that it was the 
obligation of Congress to give the same 
recognition to the doughboys who fought 
to retain our freedom in the First World 
War as the Congress gave to the other 
veteran organizations. Therefore, I am 
very pleased to have the Recoxp show 
that Iam wholeheartedly in favor of this 
legislation. 

By placing this worthy legislation on 
the statute books it means that the 85th 
Congress recognized a vigorous group of 
veterans who have served this country 
admirably for many years, We all agree 
that the 2,876,000 living World War I 
veterans constitute a group which all 
Americans honor. Not only did this 
group of loyal Americans serve in the 
First World War, but many of them 
joined their sons and close relatives in 
the call to battle during World War II. 
As we all know, they. have been called 
uPon repeatedly to help carry out the 
principles on which this Nation was 
founded and to lift the banner of free- 
dom. ‘The record shows they have never 
let this country down. I know this to be 
true because as a Member of Congress I 
have been honored on a number of occa- 
sions by having the privilege of meeting 
and working with World War I veterans 
both in my Eighth Congressional District 
as well as throughout the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts. Therefore, I 
have personal knowledge of their true 
spirit and high citizenship qualifications. 
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I have also had the pleasure of learning 
to know many of them personally during 
these several years. 

Because of my relationship with this 
patriotic group I know how hard they 
have worked to increase their member- 
ship to approximately 100,000. The 39 
departments with 1,417 barracks in the 
48 States, the Philippines, Alaska, and 
Hawaii constitute proof that they are. 
progressing toward a position of parity 
with the other veteran organizations in 
the United States. In the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts we have 50 barracks 
with a membership of 5,548. Massachu- 
setts ranks seventh in the Nation in 
membership, We are all very proud of 
the World War I veterans in Massachu- 
setts and feel they are doing a wonder- 
ful and magnificent job in interesting 
themselves in the problems and welfare 
of World War I veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding let me 
point out that the survivors of World 
War I are now approaching the later 
period of life when physical disabilities 
and financial resources frequently result 
in hardship. In fact, since July 27, 1957, 
87,000 World War I veterans have passed 
to the Great Beyond. The average age 
of World War I veterans is now 64.5. 
With these facts in mind, I want to again 
congratulate my colleagues in both the 
House and Senate for granting a Fed- 
eral charter to the Veterans of World 
War I of the United States of America. 
To me this is one of the finest tributes 
that the 85th Congress could pay to the 
aging veterans of 1917-18. I am, of 
course, happy that I could play a part 
in assisting this outstanding group of 
American citizens in having this most 
important legislation enacted into law. 


Hon. Usher L. Burdick 


SPEECH 


oF 


HON. FRED. SchWENCEI. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
like every other Member of the House, I 
am very sorry to learn of the voluntary 
retirement of my colleague, that stal- 
wart and steadfast figure, UsnER L. 
Burpicx, of North Dakota. First ap- 
pearing in this Chamber in 1935, he has 
been from the first an outstanding figure 
in our midst and it is hard to believe 
that when next we meet he will not be 
amongst us. Born in Owatonna, Minn. 
February 21, 1879, he moved with his 
parents to the Dakota Territory when he 
was but 3 years of age. There he grew 
up among the Sioux Indians, and was 
graduated from the State normal school 
in Mayville, N. Dak. in 1900. From 
1900 to 1902 he was deputy superintend- 
ent of schools in Benson County. Earn- 
ing his way through the University of 
Minnesota by teaching in a business col- 
lege, he received his law degree and was 
admitted to the bar in 1904, and com- 
menced practice in Munich, N. Dak. 
From 1907 to 1911 has was a member of 
the North Dakota House of 5 


* 
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tives. He served as speaker in 1909, be- 
ing the youngest to hold such an office in 
the United States at that time. Re- 
moving to Williston in 1910, he continued 
his practice of law. That same year he 
was elected lieutenant governor of his 
State; was State’s attorney of Williams 
County from 1913 to 1915; and was as- 
sistant United Stetes district attorney 
for North Dakota during the years 1929- 
32. An unsuccessful candidate for the 
Republican nomination to the 73d Con- 


gress, he was elecied to the 74th and the 


four succeeding Congresses. After a 6- 
year absence from the national scene, 
Mr. Burpick was returned as a Member 
of the 8lst Congress, and has been a 
Member of this House ever since. 

Always an independent Republican, he 
thought, acted, and spoke for himself 
and no man ever doubted where he stood 
on any issue. 

In 1955 there was issued the first con- 
8ressional anthology of poems selected by 
Senators. and Representatives. Mr. 
Burpicx’s selection, charncteristically 
enough, was Rudyard Kipling’s famous 
If, and as we salute our departing friend, 
I desire to quote the poem in full as a 
Portrait of our revered and esteemed 
Colleague about to return to the great 
West from whence he came: 

If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 

If you can trust yourself when all men doubt 
ou. 

But eee allowance for their doubting too; 
If you can walt and not be tired by waiting, 

Or being lied about, don"t deal in lies. 

Or being hated, don't give way to hating, 

And yet don't look too good, nor talk too 

wise: 


If you can dream—and not make dreams your 
master; } 
If you can think—and not make thoughts 
your aim; \ 
If vou can meet with triumph and disaster 
And treat those two imposters just the 


same; 

If you can bear to hear the truth you've 
Spoken 

Twisted by knaves to make a trap for fools, 

Or watch the things you gave your life (to, 
broken, 
stoop and bulld em up with worn- 
out tools: 


If you can make one heap of all your win- 
nings 
And risk it on one turn of pitch-and-toss, 
lose, and start again at your beginnings 
ioma never breathe 2 word about your loss; 
you can force your heart and nerve and 
sinew 
serve your turn long after they are gone, 
50 hold on when there is nothing in you 


tres will which says to them: “Hold 
on ” 


It you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 
walk with kings—nor lose the common 
tr touch, 
eyes foes nor loving friends can hurt 
u, 
Tf all men count with you, but none too 
Iż wo, much: 
You can fill the unforgiving minute 
y, th 60 seconds’ worth of distance run, 
icles the earth and everything that’s in It. 


which is more—you'll be a man, my 
Son! 


And 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as a pre- 
Jude to my 1958 annual report to my 
constituents, I should like to call atten- 
tion to my report at the close of the 84th 
Congress in July 1956, which read as 
follows: 

REFLECTION Is GOOD FOR THe POLITICAL SOUL 
(Extension of remarks óf Hon. ABRAHAM J. 

MULTER, of New York, in the House of 

Representatives, Friday, July 27, 1956) 

Mr. MuLTER. Mr. Speaker, 4 yenrs ago a 
giant hoax was perpetrated on the American 
people. They were promised a new approach 
to Government, one that truly was to repre- 
sent them. In 1952, they were promized a 
world of peace and prosperity, lower taxes, 
higher wages, lower prices, and a balanced 
budget, The best business heads in America 
were to run our Government. 

Two years went by, and the disillusioned 


“American people went back to their own. 


party, the Democratic Party, by electing a 
Democratic Congress. The administration 
moaned and warned of a partisan cold war, 
or a stalemate within the Government. Pres- 
ident. Eisenhower cried loudest, Let us now 
review what happened. 

Whatever good there was in the President's 
program had more support in every instance 
from the Domocratic Party than from his 
own Republican Party. The President, him- 
self, presently admits that the Democratic 
Congress produced a substantial amount of 
worthwhile legislation. 

In 1952, the American people were fooled 
into believing in a program that its authors 
themselves did not believe in. We hope in 
this election year they will not fall prey to 
the hoax that the elephant will again try to 
Joist upon them. 

Evaluation of the past will help us to 
spot the election-year myths when they are 
presented by Republican campaigners. 
THE ADMINISTRATION—ABSENTEE MANAGEMENT; 

WHO'S MINDING THE STORE? 


We were promised a President who would 
be a guiding knight, an active and strong 
manager, a leader of our country, an expert 
in military affairs, and a friend of our foreign 
allies. 

Instead we have an alling gentleman, who 
had no experience in government. and who 
has shown no interest or desire to learn 
about his tasks. On several occasions he has 
told his press conferences about seeking the 
enactment of bills he had already signed into 
law. This disinterest or lack of knowledge 
cannot be attributed to Ill health. Eisen- 
hower's pleasing’ personality and past mili- 
tary achievements are no substitute for po- 
litical lendership. There can be no justi- 
fication for his delegating the authority and 
responsibility vested by our Constitution 
solely in the President. 

The business managers of our Nation, such 
as Secretary Wilson and Secretary Humphrey, 
may be fine in business, but they have proved 
they do not belong in Government. The 
promotion of the national well-being for 
the benefit of the many rather than the few is 
foreign to their philosophy. 

It is not true that what is good for Gen» 
eral Motors is good for the country. Profits 
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of an automobile industry are not equivalent 
to the welfare of a people. 

Our health program should not be mens- 
ured with an eye to a balanced budget. Nor 
has Secretary of the Treasury Humphrey 
earned the right to act as sn adviser to our 
Armed Forces. Defense and national secu- 
rity must not be impaired by a desire for a 
balanced budget. 

THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER—THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE 

The one problem common to the farmer, 
to labor, and to all of us, is that of the 
consumer, 

Candidate Eisenhower promised us a lower 
cost of living. President Eisenhower will 
surely disclaim responsibility for a higher 
cost of living. = 

Consumer prices are at a record high. The 
National Consumer Price Index rose for the 
fourth successive time in a year. It has 
reached the highest peak in 5 years. Next 
month another rise is expected. 

The Democratic farm program is based on 
the knowledge that general prosperity cannot 
be maintained while we continue to depress 
the farmer. President Elsenhower vetoed our 
Democratic farm price-support bill and then 
quickly raised price supperts himself. Ap- 
parently his sliding scale had sud too far, 
for farm income is down 30 percent in the 
past year. 

Milk prices to the consumer have continued 
to rise. Secretary Benson decided to raise 
dairy prices just when manufacturers bad 
warehouses filled with cheese and butter 
bought at the lower price level. The farmer 
who sold his milk at the lower price then 
had to buy it back as high priced butter. 
This apparently is the Republican idea of 
how to aid the dairy farmer. No wonder so 
many of these farm families spread oleo on 
their bread. 

Milk prices do not worry Secretary Benson 
who finds thet the little farmer Is of no im- 
portance. Benson is more concerned with 
the three members of his advisory board 
whose firms have been indicted for monopo- 
Ustic practices. Mr. Benson is apparently 
fully occupied in directing the administra- 
tinn’s ever-changing farm policy. He first 
oposed and then supported a soil bank; he 
first opposed and then approved the plowing 
under of crops; first opposed and then ap- 
proved the idea of farm policy as a political 
issue. 

The present administration makes many 
boasts us to the Increase in the size of the 
labor force. This increase is largely a result 
of our ever-increasing population. Of far 
greater significance is the fact that at lenst 
2,900,000 people who want jobs. cannot find 
them. In the past year 1 million persons 
have been added to our unemployed rolls. 
That represents a total of nearly 10 million 
American men, women, and children who 
have lost their means of support. The bil- 
lion dollar year that General Motors has just 
concluded does not help these people. 


The Democratic Party sponsored a bill to 
help our unemployed learn new skills when 
thelr previous trades no longer offer employ- 
ment. Retraining these people will help to 
relieve all of us of the burden of support. 
This is the type of constructive, positive, 
legislation which brought our country to the 
prosperous state which it enjoyed in 1952 
when Republican businessmen began to tear 
it down. 

Candidate Eisenhower pledged himself to 
the amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
President Eisenhower has consistently re- 
fused to live up to his campaign promises, 
Former Secretary of Labor Durkin offered the 
President 19 amendments, which were in ac- 
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cord with Candidate Eisenhower's promises. 
Eisenhower refused to go along with any of 
them. Instead he submitted to Congress a 
program which would toughen the Taft- 
Hartley Act. His Labor Secretary resigned 
and was replaced with another big business- 

„man. Congress refused to go along with 
President Eisenhower's labor program as pre- 
sented. 

In an attempt to met the increased cost of 
living, Congress has raised the minimum 
wage to $1 per hour over President Elsen- 
hower’s protest that 90 cents was adequate. 

The Republican Party as represented by 
President Eisenhower may be a party of the 
people, but of and for a very few people. 

BAD GOVERNMENT 

During his 1952 campaign Candidate Eis- 
enhower had much to say about corruption 
in government and useless personnel in gov- 
erment. i 

We said then and repeat now, no political 
party has a monopoly in virtue or ef§ciency. 
Every party when trusted with the privilege 


to govern must be ever alert to weed out the, 


loafers, the incompetent, and the criminal. 

President Eisenhower has sadly failed the 
people In that regard. 

The txecutive departments, in almost every 
instance, are employing more people and 
more top executives at higher salaries than 
in any previous administration, The excep- 
tions are in the so-called service depart- 
ments. . 

"The Post Office Department, serving all of 
the American people, is using fewer employ- 
ees and giving the worst service we have ever 
experienced. 

The Veterans’ Administration, serving our 
veterans and particularly our disabled veter- 
ans, has been reduced in force, moved 
around, kicked around, and made a less use- 
ful agency to those who need it most. 

The Agriculture Department has been re- 
organized to take out of the hands of the 
farmers most of the things they can do best 
for themselves, 

Misappropriating funds is the order of the 
day for this administration. This adminis- 
tration has appointed more corrupt officials 
than any other in our history. 

Starting with Secretary Benson using De- 
partment funds to refurbish a Government 
lodge for his personal use, we find corruption 
rampant in every department. s 


Warehouses bursting at the seams, because 


improperly constructed; selling millions of 
dollars“ worth of cheese to the processors and 
buying it back at higher prices, without 
the cheese ever leaving storage or changing 
hands; Indictment of three members of Sec- 
retary Benson's advisory board: self-dealing 
for his private profit of one of his paid subor- 
dinates; loading the school-lunch program 
with more than $400,000 worth of phony 
transportation charges In Illinois for the sole 
benefit of one of his Republican frlends. 
There are no doubt many more such Inci- 
dents which have not yet been exposed. We 
are just beginning to investigate the monop- 
oly enjoyed by three companies in disposing 
of surplus commodities. 

Under 20 years of Democratic administra- 
tion the Commodity Credit Corporation nev- 
er exceeded an authorization of 8624 billion, 
The total lost tn those 20 years from opera- 
tion of the program was about. 81 billion. 
During 34 years, the Republicans have in- 
creased that authorization to 814 billion. 
The losses have increased by at least $4 bil- 
non. No small part ts attributable to the in- 
creased interest rates puld to bankers and 
much of it puld in violation of law. 

Dixon-Yates wns bad, so bad that even 
the Republican administration has backed 
down on its spurious claim of legality. 

The cancellation of a Defense Department 
contract awarded to the Chrysler Corp. and 
9 me same 8 to General 

only a amnll part of the w 
doing in that Departmento 8 


The foot-and-mouth statements of Sec- 
retary Wilson is the least important of the 
many things that are bad in this admin- 
istration. 

The Small Business Committees of the 
Congress have devoted some part of almost 
every day to urging the Defense Department 
to follow the law and its own regulations 
in awnrding contracts and making pay- 
ments earned thereunder, 

The Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency and that of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation have also been managed 
in a manner adverse to the public interest. 

The big banks and big holding companies 
have grown bigger with the ald and abet- 
ment of the Republican appointees to those 
agencies. 

The responsibility for the Dlinols bank 
scandal, the theft of State funds through 
bank manipulations, must be borne at least 
In part by those same Republican Federal 
appointees. 

Internal mismanagement by those officials 
of their offices I hope will soon be the sub- 
ject of thorough investigation. 

Under the leadership of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Comptroller of the 
Currency attempts are being made to weaken 
our banking laws for the benefit of the big 
banks and to the detriment of the small 
banks and small investors. A part of that 
scheme was the abortive attempt to destroy 
the right of minority stockholders to 
minority representation on the directorates 
of national banks. e 

The full story about the giveaways by the 
Interior Department, the attempt to destroy 
TVA, REA, and our other public facilities 
and natural resources requires much more 
time than I can give here, 


SMALL BUSINESS 


Since 1953 our Government has been taken 
over by big business and the big banking in- 
terests of the country. The little fellow has 
had no representative in the Cabinet or at 
the top of any executive department, On the 
contrary, he has had as antagonist big busi- 
ness and the big banks, not only in the 
market place but also in every department of 
Government. 

What is even worse, the so-called WOC— 
the big-business man on loan to the Gov- 
ernment, drawing no compensation from the 
Government, but being paid by his big- 
business employer—has an Inside track 
keeping big business constantly informed as 


to Government plans and channeling Gov-_ 


ernment business away from the small- 
business man and to big business. 

Credit restrictions are manipulated so as 
to dry up all sources of credit for the small- 
business man. 

Except in times of war or emergency, 
Woch should not be employed by the 
Government. 

I have contended and will continue to urge 
that the Small Business Administration Act 
must be strengthened by eliminating the 
Policy Board now dominated by Secretury of 
the Treasury Humphrey and Secretary of 
Commerce Weeks, The agency must be made 
not only permanent, but permanently inde- 
pendent of the Treasury Department and the 
Department of Commerce. . 

The amall-business man, displaced by slum 
clearance and highway construction, should 
be entitled to low interest rate loans based 
upon character and ability to perform, rather 
than bankable collateral. 

The Defense Department must be directed 
by the Small Business Administration to dis- 
card, as required by law. the old arbitrary, 
numerical definition of a amull-business firm, 
and follow a more realistic one. This will 
give small business a larger ond more equita- 
ble share of Government contracts. 

The Small Business Administration may 
boast that during 3 yeara, it has approved 
3.500 business loans in an negregate amount 
Of §137,015,000 du account of which it dis- 
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bursed $52,578,000. Compare that, however, 
to what this administration has done for big 
business in the same period through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank alone, to wit: 805 loans 
for a total authorized aggregate amount of 
almost $7.500,000,000 against which it dis- 
bursed over $5,171.000,000. , The Export-Im- 
port Bank made 22 percent as many loans 
with an average disbursement of over 426 
times more per loan. To put it more simply, 
SBA's loan disbursements averaged less than 
$15,000 each and the bank's more than 
#6.400,000 each. 

While big business has made more and 
bigger profits than at any time in the history 
of our country, small business has been going 
into bankruptcy in greater numbers than 
at any time since the’ depression days of the 
early 1930's. 

For years, I have led the fight to establish 
offices of the Small Business Administration 
in Alnska, Hawall, and Puerto Rico so to en- 
able American citizens. residing so far from 
the mainland to avall themselves of the privi- 
leges accorded by inw to all. I personally 
urged the Appropriations Committee to give 
the agency the money for that purpose. The 
money was voted. I am still waiting to be 
informed that even one of those offices has 
been opened. 


GIVEAWAYS: THE GOVERNMENT'S PRIVATE 
CHARITY 


The administration in its “partnership” 
plan gives, and gives, and gives, and the peo- 
ple get nothing in return. First, it was off- 
shore ot] lands, then TVA, then natural gas. 
Now, any river or forest that big business 
wants, it can have for the asking. 

The President wanted and got a Federal 

water storage project on the upper Colorado 
River. Since no big business wanted it, the 
President's partnership plan was forgotten. 
And Idaho Power Co. wanted to build a pri- 
vate power project at Hells Canyon, so the 
administration opposed the public sponsored 
Hells Canyon project. The administration 
opposed the idea of municipalities in New 
York State having priority purchase rights 
to the electric power which would issue from 
the Niagara River power development pro- 
gram. 
The development of atomic energy for 
peace is an idea that the Democratic Party 
sponsors wholeheartedly, But we voted 
against the administration's atoms-for-peace 
program, since it would have given a few 
big businesses a monopoly in the develop- 
ment of atomic.energy for peacetime use. 

Incidentally, Attorney General Brownell 
now has completely disavowed the Dixon- 
Yates contract and has accepted the view of 
the Democratic Party that the whole agree- 
ment was illegal, 

It took New Deal reclaniation programs to 
give us back our forests. It has taken less 
than 4 years of an Eisenhower administra- 
tion to lose them. The administration's 
policy is to lense them to private industry. 
which flagrantly abuses them. 

We have no right to expect anything elre 
of the Department of the Interior under this 
administration. Its conalstent policy is to 
put political appointees in the place of ardent 
career men. It has been no accident that 
many of these political appointces have boen 
anticonservationists. There is no necessity 
for commenting on the senndals that have 
evolved over the private uses that many of 
these appointees huyo made of the assets 
the Department. 1 

FEDERAL AND POSTAL EMPLOYEES 

Anyone awure of the importance of aul 
Federal and particularly the postal employees 
can sce nò renson why they should not have 
many of the rights that are accorded to 
workers In private industry. 

We have, over the Objectionof the namm- 
Istration, raised thelr wages to enable them 
to mect the rising costa of living. This WII ile 
the President kept clamoring for merens 
puy for those already in the highest bracket 
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We have also liberalized the civil-service 
retirement benefits. 

We have not yet devieed any method to 
Stop administrative destruction of the merit 
sys tem. 

Nor have we been able to abolish the brazen 
gag order that Republican Postmaster Gen- 
eral Summerfield has imposed on postal 
Workers. He has forbidden them to com- 
Plain about the post office to anyone but their 
Superiors in the post office. Members of 
Congress and the prees have become off limits 
to these employees. We must now write into 
the law permission for these employees to 
Complain to thelr Congressmen without im- 
Pairing their merit standing. 

The Supreme Court's decision limiting the 
Scope of the security program to those areas 
ot Government which can be defined as censi- 
tive would seem to have eliminated the prob- 

created by the unwarranted administra- 
tive security-clearance procedures. The ad- 
Ministration is now sponsoring a bill which 
Would classify all Government positions as 

tive. The recommendations of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, which fundamentally agree with the 
decisión of the Supreme Court, should be 
followed in this regard. No American wants 
Subversives in our Government. We can and 
Must provide adequate means for protecting 

Government's best interests. But we 

t do it without needless duplication of 
Hort and without destroying our funda- 
mental principles of fair play and of good 

ernment. 

VETERANS AND ARMED FORCES 


Neither the veterana nor the Armed Forces 
ve been forgotten by the 84th Congress. 
Ware of our debt, we, the Democratic Party. 
ese and supported measures to better 

t. 


8 veteran home-loan program has been 
mended, as have been the disability benc- 
ta for the veterans of World Wars I and II. 
either forgetting the youth of our Nation 
those who were their fathers, we are pro- 
Viding educational assistance to children of 
10 icemen who died in World War II and 
Korea, We have extended the. Missing 
ns Act autherizing continued pay for 
ttvice personnel missing or captured in 
Sorea, 
ha 


matfitain a strong Armed Force, we 
ve extended the draft law to 1957. To 
Vido greater incentive for career person- 
necessary essential in our defense 

don am-—we have placed all military per- 
Nel under our sociei-security program, 
tury ere increased the benefit payments to 
ha ivors of servicemen and veterans. We 
dene “lso provided for medical care for the 
We ndents of members of our Armed Forces. 
tray have raised the pay of our 6-month 
m arti under the Reserve program as well 
atten Pay of the Armed Porces in order to 
ct and keep better men in the service. 

L LEGISLATION—THF UNEALANCFD SCALE 


Go legislation ta not a partisan matter 
Naty Democratic Party. The welfare of the 
We on is more important than party politics. 
Notes the Democratic Party, were happy to 
of tent much of the welfare legislation 
New Administration was un extension of 
yt Fair Deal plans. These acts and 
a similar nature were supported 
melehearteuly by the Democrats. 
ceeded the administration's protests we suc- 
in amending the Social Security Act 
te ering the retirement age for women 
eligible a Permitting the disabled to become 
Democrats full benefits ut the age of 50. 
initia tically supported and New Deal 
denen and administration sponsored, the 
ang under the Rallrond Retirement Act, 
erz; Com enbehore mend and Harbor Work- 
Natin Pensntion Act were increased. 
ting wee disaster insurance for the vic- 
“tabled und hurricane disasters wus 
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We have extended the Federal school milk 
program to include child care centers, nur- 
sery schools, settlement houses, summer 
camps and other similar nonprofit associa- 
tions. 

I sponsored a Federal Scholarship Act. 
Worthy students who desire a college educa- 
tion or postgraduate work, would be enabled 
to apply for these loans to ald them through 
school, This is no giveaway, since the stu- 
dents will repay these loans when their 
education has been completed. Such a pro- 
gram has been found feasible in prior years. 
It should have never been abandoned. 

We have also authorized 6378 million in 
Federal ald for school construction, in areas 
which have become overcrowded by increased 
governmental activity, 

Little need be said of the fallure of the 
school-ald bill, Due to a shameful coalition 
of a minority of the members of my own 
party and of a minority of the Republicans, 
this much-needed bill was defeated. 

In matters of national health and medical 
research we went beyond what the adminis- 
tration requested. The Oveta Hobby atti- 
tude of health being a strictly private af- 
fair, did not reoccur during this session. 
Ninety million dollars have been set aside 
for medical research of crippling and killing 
diseases, for extended hospital construction, 
and for training nurses and health special- 
ists. Four million dollars have been set aside 
for n dental research institute. 

The housing bill authorizes a public- 
housing program of only 35,000 units a year 
for 2 yenrs. The Democratic majority in the 

couse felt that this was an unrealistic at- 
tempt to remedy the housing shortage. Ad- 
ministrative opposition proved too strong and 
we were complied to settle for less than is 
needed. We did succeed in liberalizing the 
terms of Federal mortgages; for financing 
home improvements, for financing single- 
family home purchases, and for financing 
rental dwellings, We also Mberalized, not 
enough, but somewhat, the Federal mortgage 
terms for elderly people and for urban re- 
newal projects. 

The administration sponsored a civil rights 
bill which was quite innocuous. It provided 
for things which the President new has the 
right to eccomnlish without any new laws. 
Once again a self-interested coalition of a 
few Democrats and a great many Republicans 
thwarted this measure. That action will no 
doubt be President E semhower's excuse to do 
nothing about the matter. 

We did not enact the health-insurance pro- 
fram of the President, since it would have 
done nothing except holp some insurance 
companies. It would have done nothing for 
the individuals who need medical and hos- 
pital aesistance or insurance to pay there- 
for. 

Throughout this program the unbalanced 
scale continued to dominate the administra- 
tion's thinking. No matter who sponsored 
the legislation, the Democratic Party ap- 
proach was: if it was for the benefit of the 
people as a whole, we supported the bill. 
This cannot be raid of the Republican Party. 
Their narrow Interests and petty insights 
have not yet revealed to them the importance 
of the brondest approach for the benefit of 
the greatest number, 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—PERILOUS PATHS 


Under our system of government, the Pres- 
ident must assume the leadership in the 
realm of international affairs. He must make 
the policy in the first Instance. His State 
Department shculd be his spokesman. Con- 
gress may respond by approving appropria- 
tious or by senatorial action on proposed 
treaties, 


The path of peace is always dificult. The 


Democratie Party believes it can only be 
maintained by an unequivocal but honorable 
appronch to foreign affairs. To find a perma- 
nent peace, we must bo vigilant and alert, 
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honest with ourselves and with our allies, and 
firm with our potential enemies. 

The ideological conflict between the East 
and West continues. The Communist coun- 
tries have changed their outward demands, 
but they have not changed their aims of 
world domination. This administration has 
made no attempt to move forward in this 
ficld. It has mumbled and fumbled, it has 
bluffed and rebuffed, it has bleated and re- 
treated. 

The Democratic Party has supported Presl- 
dent Eisenhower in his attempts to find a 
Toed to peace, We have supported his for- 
elgn-aid program authorizing 83.9 billion 
to be used for military, economic, and tech- 
nical assistance to our friends and allies 
during the next year. Although the Presi- 
dent asked for more, his aides have ad- 
mitted that they cannot spend in the next 
year the funds now apprepriated for those 
purposes. 

The removal of United States troops from 
Japan is imminent and will permit her, as 
our ally, to regain her true place in the 
world of nations, The Houre passed a reso- 
lution asking that Japan be admitted to 
the United Nations. 

I have been continually oppored to the 
Near East policies of President Eisenhower 
and Secretary of State Dulles. Their blind- 
ness, If not stupidity, has helped raise Egypt's 
Nasser t6 a position in which he threatens 
the peace of the world. 

Our demand for arms for Israel have been 
ignored. Instead of firmly insisting upon a 
cessation of hoctility, Dulles has encouraged 
Arab fighting. We demanded that Dulles 
and Elsenhower protest against blocking the 
Suez Canal to Israeli and Greck ships. My 
question is still unanswered: “What will the 
United States do when American ships are 
barred?” < 

The anti-Semitic boycott by the Arab States 
hos been approved by a delinquent adminis- 
tration. It has excluded American soldiers 
and American civilian employees of the Jew- 
ish faith from American bases in Saudi 
Arabia. 


PROTECTING THE INTECEITY OF UNITED STATES 
CITIZENSHIP 


From the very earliest days of the estab- 
lishment of our Nation, we have insisted that 
American citizens, wherever they, may be 
and wherever they may go, must be treated 
as such regardiess of race, color, or religion. 
We have a long history of haying come to 
the aid of American citizens wherever their 
rights have been threatened, Impaired, or 
impeded. 

This administration has endly faticd the 
American people and has repeatedly and con- 
stantiy backed away from that fundamental 
principle of American freedom. 

The protection of the Integrity of United 
States citizenship and of the proper rights 
of United States citizens to lawful trade 
and travel and other activities abrond, is 
a basic principle of United States sovereignty. 
It is a primary princinie of our Nation that 
there shall be no distinction.among United 
States citizens based upon Individual re- 
ligious affiliations. 

Any attempt by foreign nations to create 
such distinction among our citizens in the 
granting of personal or commercial access, 
or any other rights otherwise available to 
United States citizens, is inconsistent with 
and contrary to our principles. Any such 
distinctions directed against United States 
citizens is Incompatible with the relations 
that should exist among friendly nations. 

We should insist that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state, that every reasonable effort should be 
made to maintain these principles. We 
should carry on no negotiations and engage 
in no conventions, agreements, or treatice 
with nny foreign nation that does not recog- 
nize these principles or violates them. 
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These principles haye been so firmly im- 
bedded in our tradition that up to 1952, no 
political party found it necessary to restate 
them in a political platform. 

In 1952, however, the Republicans inserted 
these words in their platform, to wit: 

“We shall see to it that no treaty or agree- 
ment with other countries deprives our citi- 
zens of the rights guaranteed them by the 
Federal Constitution.” 

That should have been a warning signal. 
We had no such treaties or agreements then 
and have none now. No prior administration, 
Republican or Democratic, ever permitted 
the rights of American citizens to be im- 
paired by any foreign country. 

This administration, however, has per- 
mitted the Arab States to disregard, ignore, 
and even trample upon the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens in travel and trade. They pro- 
hibit Americans from traveling into, 
through, or over these nations because of re- 


ligion. On the same basis they refuse to 


allow Americans to trade with their own 
citizens. 

This administration has ignominously per- 
mitted a foreign nation to violate a treaty 
obligation and acquiesced in that country, 
Saudi Arabia, banning American citizens 
from an American base on the sole ground of 


religion. 
CIVIL DEFENSE 

To ald our civilian defense program Con- 
gress has increased the appropriation for 
construction of aircraft control and warning 
systems. 

Testimony adduced before congressional 
committees established that our so-called 
civilian defense Is utterly worthless and com- 
pletely valueless in the event of an atomic 
bomb attack. Every penny presently being 
spent by the so-called department of civil- 
ian defense is wasted. 

Nevertheless, this administration would do 
nothing to improve this horrible and horri- 
fying situation. 

CONCLUSION 

The record of the 84th Congress speaks well 
for our country. It could have been better. 
I am sure it would have been better if we had 
a Democratic President. 

The levelheaded approach of a Democratic 
Congress under a Republican President pro- 
duced meritorious legislation. We did, not 
enact all the legislation that should have 
been passed. What was accomplished, in the 
main, ts a record that the Democratic Party 
can be proud of. Even though we worked 
under an unsympathetic administration, the 
national interest was our first thought at all 
times. I am proud to have had the privilege 
to serve in the responsible 84th Congress. 


My speech on August 30, 1957, was as 

follows: 
DOUBLETALK 
(Speech of Hon. AsraHam J. MULTER, of New 

York, in the House of Representatives, Fri- 

day, August 30, 1957) 

Mr, Mutter. Mr. Speaker, this has been 
& most unusual legislative year. It started 
with much promise. The 1956 election had 
returned the people's hero to the Presidency 
with an unheard of popular vote. 

At the some time, they showed their con- 
fidence in the Democratic Party by continu- 
ing it in control of both Houses of Congress. 

Obviously, the American people agreed that 
control of the gath Congress by the Demo- 
crates under u Republican President was in- 
deed good for our country. 

With the Ist session of the 85th Congress 
behind us, I believe we can demonstrate that 
the country would have been better off under 
a Democratic President. I. for one, am cer- 
tain we would have had more real leadership 
and much less doubletalk. 

Under our system of government we have 
a right to look to our President for lvader- 
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ship. Our Constitution requires him to send 
an annual to Congress on the state 
of the Union. Traditionally, our Presidents 
have interpreted that to mean that they are 
required to submit a legislative program to 
the Congress. 

Never before in our history have we ex- 
perienced such a lack of leadership by the 
President, coupled with so much doubletalk. 

Absenteeism is bad enough, of and in itself, 
in high places. Vacillation and indecision 
are much, much worse. I will concede that 
few persons reading the President's message 
to the Congress can disagree with the fine, 
high-principled generalities contained there- 
in. But, by the same token, his campaign 
speeches in 1952 and again in 1956 were in 
the same vein. 

But what are the specifics? What about 
the implementation of these fine principles? 

Some of the President's supporters, even 
some of the members of his Cabinet, have 
been brash enough to label his campaign 
addresses as merely campaign promises. But 
his messages to the Congress were not cam- 
paign speeches, 

It is all well and good for our Republican 
friends to say, Oh, this is a Democratic Con- 
gress, the Demiocrats are in control. They 
can pass any legislation they want to™ 

Such statements; too, are mere doubletalk. 
The hard, practical facts of political life are 
that, in a Congress where the majority party 
does not have an overwhelming majority in 
both Houses, neither party can pass legisla- 
tion without the cooperation of at least some 
members of the other party. 

Wise congressional leadership avoids bring- 
ing to the floor of the Congress legisiation 
that the leadership knows will be opposed 
by enough members of the opposition party 
to defeat the bills. 

In all those spheres of activity where our 
party platforms are in agreement, the Presi- 
dent should have been in a position to de- 
liver enough Republican votes to offset the 
defections in Democratic ranks, so as to give 
the people of the country a working ma- 
jority in the Congress. 

Permit me now to document my case with 
some specifics. 

PARTY PLATFORMS AGREE, BUT TITE PRESIDENT 
IGNORES THEM 


Both parties agree that the minimum 
wage laws should have wider application; 
that distressed labor areas require Govern- 
ment ald; that the Taft-Harticy law requires 
amendment; that ali Federal employees and, 
more particularly, the postal employees, are 
entitied to increased compensation. In 
most of these instances the President talked 
gently and fairly but in generalities. As to 
the Federal employees and postal employees 
he spoke specifically. He said they were 
underpaid. He sald they were entitled to 
incrensed wages. 

In none of these Instances, except as to the 
increase of salaries for Government em- 
ployees, were we able to enact any legisia- 
tion, because the President and his ap- 
pointed officers in the executive departments 
not only refused to help but actually op- 
posed congressional action. - 

As to the increases of salaries for Govern- 
ment employees, the President signed the 
bill which gave those in the highest brack- 
ets, big increases and more pay. 

As to the little fellows, the civil-service 
employees, the career employees, the post 
office workers, he sent word to us that if we 
dared to legislate he would veto the bill. 
Unfortunately, we couldn't get the bills to 
him in time to override a veto. As of to- 
day—the last day of this session—it seems 
certain that the President will veto these 
bills which do only what he sald was fair 
and just; that ts, to give to the little fellow, 
the civil-service worker and the post-office 
employee, a cost-of-living increase, 
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BIG BUSINESS GETS BIGGER AND SMALL BUSINESS 
GOSE TO THE WALL 

Other spheres of activity where we got 
the same kind of doubletalk involved 
monopolies, trusts, and big business. The 
mergers continue. Big business gets bigger. 
Their profits grow. The small-business man 
goes into bankruptcy. The big-business 
man gets more and bigger tux cuts by way 
of fast writeoffs and obsolescence and deple- 
tion allowances and Government giveaways, 
and the little fellow gets the tax bills. 

The President is still advocating a natural 
gas bill, One day he adyocated an amend- 
ment to that bill, to protect the consumer, 
and the next day he sald he would take the 
bill without the amendment. 

He opposes the development of public 
power and tries to give the natural resources 
of the country to the big utilities, By his 
appointment to various Government agen- 
cies and commissions, he does all within his 
power to destroy TVA rural electrification, 
and the other important Government 
agencies. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE PORGOTTEN 


He says he is for statehood for Alaska and 
Hawall but will not lift a finger to bring that 
about. He says he Is for liberalization of our 
immigration laws and, instead of trying to 
liberalize them, he condones the action of his 
State Department and his Attorney General 
in keeping out immigrants cleafly entitled to 
entry into this country under existing law~ 

The civil-rights muddle in the Congress 
was as much his doing as that of anyone else- 
He did not know from press conference to 
press conference what was in the bill labeled 
“the Eisenhower bill.” It is surprising that 
we got a bill at all under the circumstances. 
Time will demonstrate, in my opinion, that 
the bill will accomplish very little except 
give him and some of his supporters an ex- 
cuse for new campaign doubletalk. And all 
the time, the demagogs will continue to 
rabble-rouse. 

He talked big about Federal ald to educa- 
tion. When it came to a showdown in the 
House, the bill was lost on a very close vote. 
It could have been won If the President 
made three telephone calls, He could have 
telephoned one of his erstwhile campaign 
supporters who left the Democratic Party to 
urge the people to reelect Mr. Eisenhower 
and who was absent on the day this impor 
tant bill was defeated. The other 2 calls 
could surely have changed 2 opposition votes 
into 2 votes for the bill. These were not j 
two votes of Republican Members of 
House. These two men are the President’ 
leaders of his party in the House, The three 
Members of the House referred to Mr. Speak 
er, go unnamed as a matter of traditions! 
congresisonal courtesy. The record vote dis 
closes who they are. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE HUNGLED 

AFFAIRS 

The muddle tn foreign affairs is the direct 
responsibility of the President and his Secre- 
tary of State. Those matters of maladmin- 
istration have no direct bearing upon we 
legislative function of the Congress. 
therefore make no further mention of 
here, particularly since that subject alone 
would require much more time than I can 
devote today, and my remarks pertain 
to the legislative program, 

Those who are interested may read my 
statements before the House Foreign Affair? 
Committee and on the floor of the House on 
this vital subject. t 

Sumce it to say, I foretold precisely who 
to expect with reference to the Middle 4 
including the recent events in Egypt 17 
Syria. Although I did not pretend to 
forth any timetable. the sequence of eve? 
wus exuctly as I predicted, 
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The so-called Eisenhower doctrine is pre- 
venting the spread of communism and sovy- 
letism exactly nowhere. 


THE HIGH COST OF EVERYTHING 


The increase of interest rates on Govern- 
ment and private debt Is the direct responsi- 
bility of the Président and his Secretary of 
the Trensury. They have increased the cost 
Of living of every man, woman, and child in 
the country by Increasing the expense of 
Operntion of every business enterprise in the 
country. é 
. The Increase in cost of Government is 
Staggering. At the same time, while tell- 
ing us that the people should save more 
Money and spend less, the President and 
his Secretary of the Treasury keep the in- 
terest. rates on Government savings bonds 
Under other interest rates, destroying the 
incentive of our citizens to save, 

He insiste that mortgage interest rates 

rulscd and because Congress refuses to 
increase the interest rates on veterans’ 
Mortgeges, he threatened to veto the ex- 
tension of the GI mortgage bill. 

I. and many of our colleagues, have been 
Urging that the veterans are entitled to 
direct lonns from the Government. This 
Would not be using Government money but 
Would be using their own life-insurance 
funds. 

Banks, trust companles. life Insurance 
Companies, pension funds, all invest their 
Money in real estate mortgages. But some 
shortsighted people urge that the veterans’ 
life insurance funds should be invested only 
In low-interest Government bonds instead of 

4-percent veterans’ mortgages. 

We could not prevall upon our colleagues 
to go that far. The bill we sent to the Presl- 
dent, which he now threatens to veto, 
Merely extends exicting law. permitting vet- 
erans to get mortgages in those areas of the 
country where FHA is not operating and for 

ms mainly of convenience, cannot or 
Will not operate. 
The President glibly talks about controll- 
ing inflation and urges voluntary restraint 
by fabor and business to keep costs down. 
Then he ridicules labor's promise to forego 


increases if big busincss will lower 
Prices 


At the same time, he permits price in- / 


in es in all Government restaurants serv- 
the very employees whose wages he will 
5 increase. He allows their rents and those 
all othors in FHA houses to be increased, 
US setting the example for Increased rents 
All landlords, 

t la not doubictalk; it Is doubledealing. 
SOME HOPE FOR SMALL BUSINESS 
mint House passed a Small Business Ad- 

istration Act to make that agency per- 
nent and to make it more offective in 
Na, ing the small-business community of our 
tion, Despite the fact that the President 
not talked out in favor of this bill, we 
Bore that in the next session of Congress, the 
Nu. will pass the House version of that 


By that time, too, I hope we will have 
A in bill ready to give the small-business 

some sorely needed tax relict. 

YUNNY FIGURES MAKE PHONY BUDGETS 
Sasae worst example of doubictalk on the 
With of the administration, however, came 
for Tefcrence to the budget and the request 
ald appropriations for defense, for foreign 

tans for operation of the Government. 
Pres, this field, too, no one knew where the 
day ident or his appointees stood from one 
Slain the next. All sorta of ridiculous 
exa were submittod to the Congress for 
ders ern ted sums. Probing by alert mem- 
Of the Appropriations Committees 
— how farcical some af these claims 


at et lte the disclosure of tremendous waste 
ney and property during the last 5 
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years, heads of the departments, aided and 
abetted by the President, came forth again 
urging more money than they needed and 
more money than they could spend. 

After the money was appropriated and the 
bills. approved intq law by the President, 
he then directed the heads of various depart- 
ments not to spend the sums appropriated, 

I will refer to only two of the many in- 
stances of this heinous maladministration. 

The United States Public Health Seryice 
Has indicated its need for funds to prevent a 
yellow fever epidemic threatening the United 
States, The money was appropriated. The 
bill was signed. The Budget Bureau, under 
the direction of the President, has directed 
the Department not to expend those moneys, 
the sole purpose of which was to control the 
disease. 

‘This is the Government that is conservative 
where property is concerned and lberal 
where human values are concerned. That is 
not my language. That is the modern re- 
publicaniem of President Eisenhower. 

One more instance of the same kind, After 
the appropriation for the Defense Depart- 
ment had been approved into law by signa- 
ture of the President, he then directed that 
the money not be spent, Mind you, this is 
the very approprintion request which, when 
cut by the Congress, was declared by the 
President to be insufficient for our national 
security. Now he says to his department 
heads that they may not spend as much 
money as was appropriated, 

Practically all of the Members of Congress 
from metropolitan New York attended a con- 
ference with Navy Department officials, urg- 
ing them not to release skilled career em- 
ployees. It was admitted that if these men 
were discharged their skills and services 
would probably be forever lost to the Govern- 
ment. It was further conceded that the full 
sum necessary to keep these men employed 
for the next year had been appropriated 
and that the men were being dismissed solely 
in order to come within the President's direc- 
tive to spend less money than had been ap- 
propriated. The question of national defense 
and security was subordinated to the demand 
to save a few paltry dollars. 


WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Congressional committees continue to un- 
cover waste and corruption in every depart- 
ment of Government. At another time, I will 
diecourse at length upon this subject, which 
continues to be Ignored by our President, 
except on those occasions when he awards 
a medal or a certificate of merit to the head 
of the department whose misconduct is ex- 
posed 


All of these facts are borne. out by the 
record. 


Hon. Bernard W. (Pat) Kearney 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or omo 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with the New York delegation in 
paying tribute to Gen. Pat KEARNEY, a 
great Congressman. 

General Par, as he is affectionately 
known, has a great record as a military 
genius, as a public official, and as a great 
American. 

General Pat, we wish you and yours 
every pleasure possible. 
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Clair Engle, Outstanding Committee 
Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege and pleasure to work 
closely with CLAIR ENGLE ever since 1 
came to Congress. As his service in the 
House and as chairman of the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee draws to 


“a close I want to pay tribute to him for 


his distinguished service and as an out- 
standing committee chairman and wish 
him success in his campaign for the 
United States Senate. 

This Nation is better off today for 
having had CLAI Encte as chairman of 
the House Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee during the 84th and 85th 
Congresses. His able and energetic lead- 
ership has produced outstanding com- 
mittee records during both these Con- 
gresses. Committee output does not just 
happen. It takes energy, initiative, co- 
operation, and, above all, leadership. 
Three hundred and sixty-five new public 
laws out of the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee in the 84th and 85th 
Congresses, including many of major sig- 
nificance, stand as an indication of our 
chairman's ability and leadership. 

„Action“ is the word that most nearly 
sums up Cam ENcLe. He has been 
called Congressman Fireball, Wildcat in 
Washington, and other such terms. One 
Member said of him, "Crater is like a 
mountain quail—when he lights he starts 
running.” It is true that his energy seems 
inexhaustible. In addition to his ability 
and energy, he also is colorful and speaks 
in vivid metaphors which gives him one 
of the most picturesque vocabularies I 


have ever heard. 


Cre ENGLE has done an outstanding 
job of serving his own district and his 
own State, having more than 65 laws to 
his credit. Yet, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, his primary concern has been for 
our national needs and this is reflected 
in the legislation he has sponsored and 
has guided through the committee and 
through the House. 

CLAIR ENGLE has a record of outstand- 
ing accomplishment in all fields of legis- 
lation, but especially in the fields of water 
resources development, conservation, and 
mining, which are under the jurisdiction 
of the committee he chairmanned. 

For instance, in the field of water re- 
sources development, he is reco’ as 
an outstanding authority. In addition 
to project legislation, he is author of the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act, the Dis- 
tribution Systems Act, and is sponsoring 
legislation involving a new Federal-State 
relationship for developing municipal 
and industrial water projects. He has 
been a champion of State water rights, 
sponsoring legislation to retain in the 
States control over their water resources. 
He authored the original Saline Water 
Research Act and the amendment there- 
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to, and cosponsored the recent saline 
water demonstration plant act. With 
respect to his own State, CLAIR ENGLE has 
long recognized that California’s future 
is tied directly to its ability to acquire 
adequate supplies of water, and he has 
made this one of his primary objectives, 
He has been instrumental! in getting au- 
thorization and funds for the construc- 
tion in California of reclamation projects 
totaling over $500 million and at the same 
time joined actively in the fight for ade- 
quate flood control and rivers and har- 
bors development. 

In the field of conservation, CLAIR 
Exdlx directed a searching investigation 
of military land excesses and abuses of 
conservation laws on military reserva- 
tions and areas, and authored and led 
the fight for corrective legislation which 
was enacted in the 85th Congress. He 
cosponsored the Outdoor Recreation Re- 
sources Review Commission Act and got 
it through the committee and through 
the House. CLAIR ENGLE sponsored the 
multiple-use mining law which was per- 
fected in his committee and passed in 
the 84th Congress. He has been in the 
forefront of sponsoring and pressing for 
legislation and administrative action 
which would insure the survival of the 
domestic mining industry. -= 

Those of us who have worked closely 
with Cram during his service in the 
House and as committee chairman and 
have learned to respect his judgment and 
leadership will miss him very much. The 
House is losing a dependable leader; how- 
ever, the Senate will gain one, and we 
look forward to working with him as a 
member of that body, where we know 
m will continue to do an outstanding 

ob. 


Mr. Murphy’s Mission 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an editorial from 
the Washington Daily News of August 15. 
1958, entitled “Mr. Murphy's Mission.” 

In presenting this editorial I cannot 
add anything to its conclusion that 
Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert 
Murphy “deserves all the plaudits that 
can be rung up from an appreciative 
Nation’ for his able service to the Na- 
tion as the special envoy for President 
Eisenhower to the Middle East.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Ma. MURPHY'S Mission 

Deputy Under Secretury of State Robert 
Murphy is home again, and he deserves all 
the plaudits that can be rung up from an 
appreciative Nation. 

He was President Elsenhower's special en- 
voy to the Middle East in this crisis. 
Maybe Mr, Murphy's accomplishments can't 
be mapped with the exactitude of the 
Nautilus’ spectacular feat, but certainly this 
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able diplomat navigated an amazing course 
under the most challenging icecap of the 
cold war. 

The fact that the Middle East, with all the 
immense pressures and counterpressures, 
isn't at war today may be due in no small 
part to Mr. Murphy's skill and persuasive- 
ness. In his own terse estimate, his mission 
turned out “very satisfactory.” Coming from 
the modest Mr. Murphy, it speaks a lot. 


A Report to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, 
there is an old Biblical mandate which 
speaks of the moral obligation to render 
an account of thy stewardship.” I firmly 
believe that every responsible public of- 
ficial should fulfill this obligation. There 
is no better time than the present at 
the conclusion of the 85th Congress, when 
I round out my first term as the Repre- 
sentative of the people of the 18th Dis- 
trict of New York. I feel it is my duty 
to keep my constituents informed about 
the legislative record, and particularly 
my efforts in serving the needs of the 
people and my views on major problems. 
I do not expect everyone to agree with 
all I have said or done; my primary in- 
terest is to give them a clear idea of 
where I stand on these issues. I leave 
it to the intelligence and the good judg- 
ment of my constituents to judge for 
themselves. 

My district, which encompasses the 
areas of New York City knows as York- 
ville and East Harlem, is probably the 
most cosmopolitan district in the coun- 
try. It is made up of sizable nationality 
groups, such as Italians, Slovaks, Irish, 
Germans, Hungarians, Rumanians, 
Spanish, West Indians, and others. We 
have Catholics, protestants, and Jews. 
All of them have their distinctive cus- 
toms and traditions which form the pat- 
tern of American life. The overwhelm- 
ing majority are wage earners, people 
of low income, but industrious, hard- 
working, decent, and patriotic Americans. 
It is a high privilege to serve them in 
Congress. 

WORLD PEACE AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


The most important task of Congress 
is to work for world peace and to provide 
for our national security. Lasting peace 
in the world is the primary goal of man- 
kind, but how to attain it in the face of 
Communist obstructionism is not an easy 
matter. It is my opinion that we must 
utilize every opportunity and every ef- 
fort which holds the promise of peace, 
but at the same time we must always 
be prepared to defend our Nation and 
to make available to our people the most 
modern instruments of defense. This is 
my aim and my philosophy in Congress. 
As a member of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee, I supported legislation 
to strengthen our defenses and our na- 
tional security. 
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Among the measures I supported to 
strengthen the United States and its 
allies were military appropriations for 
our Armed Forces; development of mis- 
siles, rockets, and other new weapons 
for our arsenals; research in the devel- 
opment of satellites and space explora- 
tions; expansion of. warning systems 
against possible enemy attacks. Then 
there were a number of peaceful meas- 
ures, such as the mutual-security pro- 
gram, to provide military, economic, and 


technical assistance to our allies; exten- 


sion of the Reciprocal Trade Act, to im- 
prove trade relations; Public Law 480, to 
sell, at reduced prices, some of our sur- 
plus food commodities to underdeveloped 
and undernourished nations abroad, to 
help remove the breeding grounds for 
communism in those areas. 

Although these programs are very 
costly, we need all the friends and allies 
we can get, and they must be strength- 
ened to stand with us in the common 
struggle against international commu- 
nism. Let us remember that the strug- 
gle between East and West centers 
around these countries in Asia, in Africa, 
and in Latin America. Russia uses fear 
and threats against them; she seeks to 
subvert them through propaganda in the 
effort to gain control over them and 
eventually domination over the whole 
world. The subjugation of any nation 
makes us weaker, while strengthening 
the free nations makes us stronger. 

Our intelligence system has failed us 
in several instances. We were surprised 
by the Iraq coup and the Nixon “‘spitnik” 
in South America. Because of my dis- 
satisfaction with our intelligence agency: 
I introduced several measures on foreign 
affairs, including a resolution to desig- 
nate a committee to make a study of our 
methods of gathering intelligence affect- 
ing our national:security and a resolu- 
tion requesting our delegate to the United 
Nations to convene the Arab States and 
Israel to a peace conference. In the 
next Congress I shall continue all efforts 
toward a realistic foreign policy and 
genuine peace in the world. 

THE RECESSION OF 1958 


The economic recession of 1958 was 
unquestionably one of the major pro 
lems confronting Congress. The econ” 
omy of the country suddenly took a sharP 
turn downward. Unemployment reach 
5% million. Unemployment compensa” 
tion was being used up at a rapid pace, 
Small-business people were being pushed 
against the wall and bankruptcies were 
growing at an alarming rate. For 4 
while it looked as if we were heading int? 
a severe depression as in the 1930's. 

Despite all efforts to get the Elsen 
hower administration to take bold action 
to end the recession, it showed lack 
vision and preferred to sit back and 
wait, It was the Democratic Congres 
which responded to the urgent call 
the people by the adoption of legislatio® 
to combat the recession. While I W 
glad to support all of these measures, 
was my view that more should be done. 
The fact is, as I utter these words at th® 
end of August, there are still over 5 mi 
lion unemployed and many sections 
the country have been declared as 
nomically depressed areas. 
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To combat the recession, I supported 
and also proposed several measures de- 
signed to stimulate business, help the 
unemployed, and restore consumer con- 
fidence. One of the first measures to aid 
the economy was passage of an emer- 
gency housing bill authorizing almost $2 
billion in loan funds for the construction 
of 200,000 houses and to provide 600,000 
jobs in the housing industry. Next was 
the extension of unemployment insur- 
ance programs for those who had ex- 
hausted their jobless pay; in New York 
State an additional 13 weeks of compen- 
Sation were added. Other antirecession 
steps included acceleration of the Fed- 
eral highway construction program, mili- 

construction program, tax relief for 
Small business and lower interest rates 
On loans, and others. 

I supported the marketing facilities bill 
Which would in my opinion reduce the 
distribution cost and consequently the 
Cost to the consumer. While farmers 
are receiving less and less of the con- 
Sumer dollar, the price to the housewife 

been increasing. The high cost must 
reduced. 

I supported the community facilities 

il for local public works program, 
Such as improve streets, parks, public 
portation, hospitals, health cen- 

ters, libraries, water and sewage systems, 
and so forth. This would create many 
jobs and improve neighborhoods, but 
Unfortunately it was defeated. I shall 
Work for its enactment next year. I also 
napported the farm price-support bill to 
elp the farmers—which helps the 
®conomy as a whole—and the rivers and 
bors bill, Both of these are impor- 

t for the economy of the country but 

© President vetoed both bills. I 

ongly criticized the administration 
its supporters in Congress in recent 
23 They not only oppose every ef- 
= 05 to safeguard the interests of the 

orking people, but are doing every- 
la ug possible to undermine organized 
rand to destroy the unions. When 
f € Kennedy-Ives bill, a major labor re- 
ei bill designed to crack down on 
lan ctecring as revealed by the McClel- 
Committee, came up in Congress, it 
defeated by the antilabor forces. 


W my own way, I sought to help the 
ace earners. I spoke up against the 
© right-to-work laws which are in- 
od to undermine the security of the 
ful, People. I supported the bill for 
rir disclosure and accounting of funds 
pened by unions or management in 
Nsions or welfare plans, the bill to 
conte racketeering in unions which 
the none a threat to organized labor in 
relief nited States, and the $280 million 
measure to nid depressed areas 
ene from large unemployment. 
bills addition, I sponsored several labor 
Nore as: to increase the minimum 
Minin ese from $1 to $1.25; to extend 
erz um wage coverage to hotel work - 
Manges others who are earning sub- 
tion d wages: to prohibit discrimina- 
emplopanst workers because of age in 
to ca by Government contractors: 
Ment erde additional State unemploy- 
Compensation benefits, 


Wor’ 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


No group in America is more entitled 
to special consideration than our elderly 
citizens who are retired and no longer 
able to work. After a lifetime of serv- 
ice, they deserve economic security in 
their declining years. Congress voted 
to increase their monthly benefits by 7 
percent to help the 11,800,000 Americans 
on social security to meet in part the ris- 
ing cost of living. Minimum benefits will 
increase from $30 to $33 per month, 
while the maximum for husband and 
wife will go up from $200 to $214. This 
is a very modest increase, considering 
the skyrocketing prices of food and 
other essentials. 

I had introduced several bills to Hb- 
eralize the social-security system, most 
important of which was a bill to reduce 
the retirement age to 60 for men and 55 
for women at full benefits. Another of 
my bills sought to provide medical and 
nursing care for persons eligible to 
social-security benefits. The mounting 
cost of medical care for the elderly is a 
serious problem. I personally appeared 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in June 1958 to plead for my bill, 
but no action was taken on it. Congress 
cannot ignore this problem too long. I 
shall continue my fight for medical care 
for older persons until it is achieved. 
Simple justice requires service workers 
to be covered in social security to the 
full extent of their earning. I intro- 
duced legislation to include tips as wages 
for purposes of social security inasmuch 
as tips are included for income-tax pur- 
poses. I am confident that after the in- 
ternal revenue and social-security de- 
partment confer, this area will be cov- 
ered to correct this injustice. 

HOUSING 


The need for adequate housing and 
slum clearance in the large urban areas, 
such as in my district, still remains a 
pressing problem, Earlier this year Con- 
gress passed an emergency housing bill 
authorizing about $2 billion in loan funds 
for the construction of 200,000 houses. 
While I was glad to support this measure, 
it was no solution to the housing short- 
age or slum clearance. This was pri- 
marily a measure to help private indus- 
try through loans. 

What is needed is a large-scale pub- 
lic housing program for the construction 
of housing projects in the large cities 
where slums and crowded conditions are 
intolerable. A $2 billion housing bill 
had passed the Senate, but became 
bogged down in the House. It was sub- 
sequently reduced to a $950 million pro- 
gram, but this, too, was defeated. This 
bill was to provide housing projects for 
elderly people, college housing for stu- 
dents, insurance on home mortgages, re- 
development of urban areas, and the 
clearance of slums. 

To alleviate conditions, I had intro- 
duced two bills dealing with housing. 
One provided for relocation payments to 
families or business firms displaced by 
low-rent housing projects. The other 
provided for an exemption of all the in- 
come of n minor in a family for admit- 
tance or continued occupancy of low- 
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rent housing. The latter aimed to bring 
about balanced communities and pre- 
vent the development of economically 
poor ghettoes. 
SMALL BUSINESS 

The 85th Congress passed 3 major 
measures to help small business. The 
most important of these provides tax re- 
lief for small business estimated at about 
$260 million a year in the following ways: 
faster tax writcoffs on new equipment in 
the first year after purchase; extend 
from 2 to 3 years for applying a loss 
against previous income to gain a tax re- 
fund; extend to 10 years payments on 
estate taxes in closely held small busi- 
nesses to prevent forced liquidation or 
merger to meet tax obligations; increase 
from $60,000 te $100,000 the minimum 
credit against income for tax purposes. 

The other measures established the 
Small Business Administration as a per- 
manent Federal agency, instead of tem- 
porary, raised the ceiling on loans, and 
reduced the interest rates-from 6 to 542 
percent, This agency was authorized to 
set up a $250 million fund to furnish 
long-term equity capital to small busi- 
ness. I believe these measures should 
prove to be of great assistance to small 
business in the country, and for this rea- 
son I supported them. The latter meas- 
ure is quite similar to a bill I introduced 
last January to create a Small Business 
Capital Bank System to provide equity 
and long-term loan capital to small 
business on reasonable terms. 

SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAM 


The national school-lunch program is 
a very important phase of our national 
life of direct benefit to the younger gen- 
eration. This program dates from the 
depression period of the 1930's, but in 
1946 it became a permanent program 
having two major objectives: as an out- 
let for agricultural commodities, and to 
improve the health and well-being of the 
Nation's children by providing them with 
a well-balanced lunch at school to fill 
their daily nutritional requirements, 

In recent years the administration has 
sought to decrease the amount of surplus 
foods available for donation to schools, 
and also to reduce the funds for this pro- 
gram. This year, for example, the ad- 
ministration recommended no increase 
in this budget which would have made 
the school-lunch program most inade- 
quate in view of the growing school popu- 
lation. Here is one way in which the 
people in the large cities derive a specific 
benefit, and it was going to be reduced to 
practical purposes. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I fought for a larger school 
lunch and feel that I was instrumental 
in obtaining additional funds for this 
program. I urged that it be increased 
by $55 million in order to insure an ade- 
quate food supply for the children. The 
result was that Congress voted to in- 
erease this program from $100 million 
to $145 million. Thus, more children 
will benefit from the school-lunch pro- 
fram during the coming year. 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


It is my view that the United States 
must take the lead in practicing tolera- 
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tion toward racial and religious groups 
and to eliminate discrimination against 
people on the grounds of race, creed, 
color, or national origin. We must live 
up to the civil rights and civil liberties 
as enunciated in the United States Con- 
stitution. For this reason, I was pleased 
that Congress for the first time in 82 
years passed the Civil Rights Act of 1957. 
It is not an all-embracing law designed 
to eliminate discrimination and safe- 
guard minority rights. It is limited 
merely to the protection of the right to 
vote, it provides for a Civil Rights Com- 
mission to investigate violations, and it 
sets up a Civil Rights Division in the 
Department of Justice. I felt privileged 
to participate in these historic debates. 
This measure may be regarded as a start- 
ing point for civil-rights legislation. 

Additional legal powers and remedies 
are required to guarantee the equal pro- 
tection of the laws to every American 
and effective enforcement of these laws. 
Witness all the obstructions, the delays, 
and the tactics to undermine the integra- 
tion in the schools in Little Rock and 
other southern communities which is 
contrary to the judicial decree of the 
United States Supreme Court. This is 
causing untold harm to the United States 
all over the world. 

EDUCATION 


The Russian sputnik and Russian ad- 
vances in science have pointed up our 
own crisis in education, the lack of suffi- 
cient educational facilities and opportu- 
nities for our youth. Our national secu- 
rity was threatened by the inadequacy of 
our educational system, especially in 
science, -We do not have enough class- 
rooms or enough teachers. We did not 
provide enough help or incentive to de- 
serving students seeking a higher educa- 
tion. Education has become most ex- 
pensive and it is increasingly difficult for 
a family of limited means to provide 
their children with a higher education. 
This constitutes a tremendous waste of 
human resources. 

When the national defense education 
bill to provide loans and scholarships to 
needy students came up in Congress, I 
was among the first to support it. I was 
terribly disappointed when the scholar- 
ship program was omitted from the bill; 
nevertheless, I voted for it since it would 
still be a help to students requiring loans 
and in other ways. It is urgent that the 
next Congress enact a scholarship pro- 
gram, and I work toward that goal. We 
must give our young generation the best 
education possible. 

IMMIGRATION 


Throughout my first term in Congress 
I have been interested in efforts to Über- 
alize the immigration laws and to elimi- 
nate the discriminatory national origins 
concept. The United States must live 
up to its tradition as a haven of refuge 
for the oppressed and as a citadel of 
freedom. One of the first bills I intro- 
duced shortly after coming to Congress 
in January 1957 was a bill to revise and 
rewrite the McCarran-Walter Immicra- 
tion Act eliminating the national origins 
quota system and other discriminatory 
features of our immigration and natu- 
ralization laws. I also introduced a bill 
to faciiitate the entry into the United 
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States of adopted children and other rel- 
atives of American citizens. 

The 85th Congress, however, passed 
two important immigration measures. 
One was to grant permanent status to 
some 32,000 Hungarian refugees who 
entered the United States after the Hun- 
garian uprising in 1956. The other was 
a bill to permit the unification of fam- 
ilies and utilization of unused visas left 
over from the Refugee Relief Act. Both. 
of these were worthwhile measures and 
I-was pleased to vote for them. I shall 
continue to strive for greater liberaliza- 
tion of our immigration laws. 

VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


Veterans and their survivors have 
been benefited in a number of ways 
through legislation adopted by the 85th 
Congress. Among the more important 
measures, all of which I supported, were 
the following: to increase the compensa- 
tion for seryice-connected disabilities for 
all veterans and additional allowances 
for dependents; extension of the GI-loan 
bill for 2 years until 1960, but interest 
rates were increased to 434 percent; an 
increase in the burial allowance for de- 
ceased veterans from $150 to $250; total 
disability national service life insur- 
ance for veterans paying double the 
present benefits. 

There were attempts on the part of 
the administration to make arbitrary 
cuts in essential veterans’ services, espe- 
cially hospital services. I strongly op- 
posed such cuts either in services or in 
benefits to veterans and will continue 
to do so. The veterans of this country 
have made great sacrifices for the Na- 
tion and they deserve our fullest recog- 
nition. 

POSTAL AND GOVERNMENT WORKERS 


During my first year in Congress I 
served on the Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice Committee where I had the oppor- 
tunity to familiarize with the problems of 
the postal workers and Government em- 
ployees. I am proud of our postal 
workers and tbeir dedicated service. 
They had not received a pay increase in 
the last 3 years, and with the cost of 
living rising steadily I felt they were en- 
titled to a raise. In fact, one of the first 
bills I introduced last January when the 
1958 session convened was legislation to 
increase basic postal salaries by $546 
annually, I voted for the 10 percent 
pay increase for postal and Federal em- 
ployees, including the retroactive pay- 
ments going back to January, which 
Congress enacted in June. 

Similarly, I supported the measure to 
grant a 10 percent increase in annuities 
to retired Federal employees. Back in 
March 1957 I had introduced a bill, H. R. 
5754, to increase annuities to civil serv- 
ice retirees under a graduated system of 
from 10 to 30 percent. Some of the fea- 
tures of my bill were subsequently 
enacted. 

In the field of Federal employee legis- 
lation I look for early enactment, per- 
haps in 1959, of health and life insurance 
for Government workers at a low cost 
which would provide protection against 
long and costly illnesses. Other legisla- 
tive objectives in this field are official 
recognition of Federal employee unions, 
crediting unused sick leave for greater 
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annuity benefits upon retirement, an 
equitable system for settlement of em- 
ployee grievances, correction of postal 
pay classification inequities, and others. 
EQUALITY FOR PUERTO RICANS 


An important segment of the popula- 
tion of my district is made up of Puerto 
Ricans, who are striving to attain equal- 
ity as American citizens. Iam happy to 
assist them in this effort. They are en- 
titled to equal opportunity to advance by 
reasen of ability, without regard to race, 
color, religion, or sex. These people are 
religious, they are friendly and hospita- 
ble. Their sons have fought to defend 
American democracy and our way of life. 
They have earned their rights to citizen- 
ship and equality. 

Like all newcomers to our shores, they 
have éncountered language difficulties 
and a lack of economic opportunities 
which create certain problems for them. 
Yet they are proving to be a valuable asset 
to our economy in several industries. 
Gradually these problems are being 
solved as the Puerto Ricans learn the 
English language and advance in educa- 
tion, in business, and in politics, Al- 
though Spanish is spoken in almost all 
Puerto Rican homes in New York, about 
50 percent of these are already reported 
to be bilingual and that proportion is 
bound to increase in the years to come. 
In my congressional district we have 1 
Puerto Rican local district leader, a can- 
didate for the State assembly, and 2 
judges. . 

On August 11 one of the great tele- 
vision channels in New York initiated 4 
program to aid the Spanish-speaking 
people learn English. This program 
aims not only to teach the Puerto Ricans 
English, but also a greater sense of par- 
ticipation in community affairs. Assuch, 
I feel that this program will prove to be 
an effective instrument of education an 
a way to equality for Puerto Ricans in 
New York. 

OTHER ISSUES AND PROBLEMS 


There have been a number of other 
issues and problems on which I exp 
my view as a Member of Congress, the 
more important of these being the follow 


ing: 

I introduced a bill for the issuance of a 
special postage stamp in honor of the 
10th anniversary of the establishment 
Israel. On that occasion I stated 
Israel was the only stable and forward- 
looking country in the Middle East, While 
the Arabs are keeping the area in con“ 
stant turmoil and are playing into the 
hands of the Communists. 

Recent events prove that I was correct 

Another bill I introduced sought tO 
prohibit the charging of a fee to view 
television programs in the home. There 
is a movement afoot to institute pay 
television, which I strenuously op 
because I believe it is not in the best 5 
terests of the public and it will affec 
primarily the low-income families who 
will not be able to afford to pay for su 
programs, It also constitu a cer 
danger to our economy. ed 

After the 1957 session I was privileg ‘al 
to visit Italy, examine their industr 
plants and met with the Italian busines* 
men and public officials. I enjoyed tb 
experience. 
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Prior to the parliamentary elections in 
Italy in the spring of 1958, I called on the 
people of Italy to vote for those parties 
which stand for democraey and for co- 
operation with the West. I was glad that 
these parties were victorious in the elec- 
tions and that one of the first tasks of 
Italy’s new Prime Minister, Amintore 
Fanfani, was to come to Washington for 
consultations with our Government to 
establish better relations. 

I protested against Communist in- 
humanities in Hungary, Poland, and 
other Eastern European countries where 
the people are suſfering under the Krem- 
Un's domination and expressed the hope 
they would soon witness the liberation of 
their countries. 

I introduced the following additional 
bills: a resolution calling for the unifica- 
tion of Ireland; a resolution to declare 
March 9 of each year as Amerigo Ves- 
Pucci Day in honor of the Italian navi- 
gator after whom the continent of Amer- 
ica was named; a bill to establish recog- 
nition and observance by the Post Office 
Department of State holidays. 

Among bills which I supported were: 
Admission of Alaska as the 49th State; 
Federal Aviation Act for airport devel- 
Opment; extension for 3 years of the 
Special school-milk program to cost $75 
Million annually; a program to help train 
publie-health specialists and technicians; 
extension for 3 years of the hospital-con- 
struction program; authorization of $294 
Million for medical research in mental 
health, cancer, heart, allergy, and ar- 
thritis: control and elimination of water 
Pollution, and many other worthwhile 
Measures, 

In addition, my offices in Washington 
and New York performed many personal 
Services for hundreds of people who con- 

ted me or my staff in person or in 
Writing on various problems. This is a 
chapter of service in itself, but since it 
Concerns problems of a very personal na- 
I shall only say that I am ready 
at all times to be helpful in every way 
Possible to the people of my district. My 
and I will make every effort to 
Carefully consider any problem sub- 
Mitted by residents of the 18th Congres- 
District. I take this opportunity 
to thank my Washington staff, namely, 
Mrs. Coutsonikas and Miss Gobbi. My 
Work could not be done without their 
Valuable help. I thank my New York 
tants, Mark Lane, Max Feigin, Mo- 
t to Munoz, and Michael Lazazzara. I 
ol confident that my constituents are 
W ving effective service whilc I am in 
ashington. 
he is my hope to continue to serve you 
the United States Congress. It is my 
à ation to know my community, to un- 
erstand its problems, and to be dedi- 
date to their solution, This makes it 
Possible for me to serve in the best in- 
terests of my people. 
m his is the account of my stewardship 
ene which I present to my constitu- 
and I know they will read it carefully 
Wish aage it on its entirety. Those who 
Mma to write to me, either on a personal 
D tter or to comment on this report, 
moase address your letter to: Congress- 
Om E. SANTANGELO, New House 
or ce Building, Warhington 25, D. C., 
First Avenue, New York City. 
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Statements on the United States Middle 
East Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESGTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, HUMPHREY, Mr. President, in 
recent weeks the crisis in the Middle 
East has focused national attention on 
that orea more than ever before. It is 
natural that in a crisis we concentrate 
on the immediate area concerned. But 
I have frequently had occasion to point 
out that in the conduct of foreign rela- 
tions a careful, continuing reexamina- 
tion of policy is essential, and that 
spasmodic attention to serious problems 
only after the crisis is upon us is not only 
shortsighted but can lead to great 
catastrophe. 

In trying to practice what I have 
preached, I have myself on frequent oc- 
casions in the last 2 years spoken out 
publicly on and off the Senate floor about 
our Middle East policy. Naturally I have 
been critical in many things I have had 
to say, because I deeply feel that our 
Middle East policy has more often than 
not been no policy at all. However, I 
have tried to temper criticism with con- 
structive proposals some of which, I am 
glad to say, have been adopted or at least 
espoused by the President and the State 
Department in recent days. 

Simply as a matter of historical in- 
terest and as a means of organizing the 
continuity of my own analysis of our 
Middle East policy, I have assembled 
excerpts from statements I have made on 
this issue since the beginning of 1955. 
I am sure that some other members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee could 
compile a similar presentation. I ear- 
nestly hope that they will do so. I think 
it is good for the public to know that the 
Congress has attempted to participate 
with whatever degree of success—in the 
formulation of constructive policies in 
the Middle East. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
excerpts be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Excerrts From STATEMENTS BY HU3ERT H. 
HUMPHREY ON UNITED STATES MIDDLE EAST 
Poricy (1956-58) 

FEBRUARY 16, 1956; SENATE STATEMENT— 

UNITED STATES POLICY VACUUM 

I charge on the floor of the Senate that 
our Nation has exemplified no consistent for- 
elgn policy in the Middle Eart * * * because 
we have been playing the policy of expediency 
when we should be principled. Ultimately 

such a course will lead to war. 

Our desire should be to bring peace to the 
Middle East. Our desire should be to bring 
stability to the Middle East. No one will 
profit from the struggle in the Middle East 
except the Soviet Union, * * * I might say 
now for the Recorp that this is a very poor 
way of solving the problem—first by one 
country’s getting arms and then another 
country's getting arms. But apparently we 
have no policy in the Middle East. I am 
afrnid thnt now Pandora's box has probably 
been opened throughout the Middle East. 
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FEDRUARY 17, 1956: SENATE STATEMENT—NEED 
FOR CONSISTENT MIDDLE EAST POLICY 
Our Government Is not going to be re- 
spected, nor is its word going to be honored, 
unless we have a consistent, well-developed, 
clearly ascertainable and understandable 
policy in the Middle East. 


FEBBUARY 17, 1956: NEWS RELEASE—CALL FOR 
INQUIRY INTO UNITED STATES MIDDLE EAST 
POLICY 
Senator Humpurey today asked the Sen- 

ate to take a careful look at the administra- 

tion's policies in the tension-ridden Middle 

East. 


PEERUARY 21, 1956; SENATE STATIMINT— 
VACILLATION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Our Near East policy has changed several 
times within the past few years. We must 
know what It ls and whether we have really 
developed a carefully planned policy which 
will lead to perce; economic development, 
and democratic strength in the Ncar Last, 
APRIL 14, 1956; NEWSLETTER—UNTIED STATES 
MUST ASSERT ECONOSIIC LEADERSHIP 
The moment when Ruselans are turning 
toward economic expansionism is hardly the 
time for our forelgn economic policies to 
contract. With half the world’s Industrial 
production, we alone are in a position to 
render really substantial assistance to under- 
developed parts of the free world. 


MAY 12, 1956; AT JOHNS HOPKINS 
SITY—AUIDEAST POLICY POINTS 

1. We must embrace that spirit of nation- 
allem that grips the underdeveloped and un- 
Gerprivileged nations * * e must remind 
these people that * * we have never lost 
our goals of self-determination, freedom, and 
independénce. 

2. We must reepect the so-called neutrality 
of new- born nations for what it Is—a frank 
aesertion that they do not want to become 
appendages to Sovict imperialism or western 
collective security. 

3. We should engage in greater use of our 
capital through International orgenizetions 
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such as the United Nations, the World Bank, 


and other international financial develop- 
ment groups. Above all, our foreign eco- 
nomic policy should be reviewed in the per- 
spective of our long-term economic relations 
as part of a viable, integrated, free-world 
economy rather than in the harsh terminol- 
ogy of “handouts for foreigners.” 

4. We should step up our technical assist- 
ence program, and add to it by working 
through the United Nations and offering to 
expand U. N. technical assistance. Our Gov- 
ernment has consistently dragged its feet on 
the Special United Nations Fund for Eco- 
nomic Development known as EUNFED, de- 
spite the fact that a majority of our friends 
in the United Nations have long begged us 
to support it. The administration stil re- 
fuses to budge. 

5. Lot us use our blessings of food and 
fiber. We can proceed through the United 
Nations offcring vast quantities of produce 
to be placed under the general direction of 
the U. N. Food and Fibre Reserve. Here we 
can seize the initiative. In the absence of 
administration action, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has scheduled hear- 
ings on a resolution of mine which would 
promote the development of a World Food 
and Fiber Reserve. 

6. We should devote new emphasis to the 
United Nations agencies whose progress rep- 
resents America's compassion and gencrosity 
on a world scale. These groups include the 
World Health Organization, Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, and the International Labor 
Organization. 

7. Let us again and again challenge the 
Soviet Union to fulfill the requirements of 
the United Nations Charter, asking her to 
join with us, not only in a program of dis- 
armament, but in a program of economic 
rehabilitation under the guidance and direc- 
tion of the United Nations. 
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MAY 19, 1956: NEWSLETTER—FOREIGN AID 
CRUCIAL 


It becomes erer more evident that the df- 
rection of our forelgn and domestic economic 
policy will perhaps be decisive in the world- 
wide competition with communism. 


OCTOSER 30, 1956: LIONS CLUS ADDRESS, 
PETER, MINN.—POLICY OF EQUIVOCATION 


In the Middle East, a vacillating policy has 
alternately exasperated the young democracy 
of Israel and won us increasing enmity 
among the Arab Nations as well. By her arms 
agreements with Egypt and Afghanistan the 
Soviet Union has obtained footholds in the 
Middle East which have been Kremlin objec- 
tives for generations. 

NOVEMBER 17, 1956: AT WISCONSIN STATE CIO 
CONVENTION—URGING PERMANENT U. N. 
voncn 
The Middle East has been a tinderbox for 

years—a powderbox. In the Middle East, we 

have not had a policy. The United Nations 
has sent forces into the Middle East. It is 
our job to see that these forces remain there 
and that they are strong enough to do the 
job. I do not think that 6,000 United Na- 
tions forces in the Middle East are adequate. 

I think that we ought to be willing * * * 

to see that adequate United Nations forces 

are placed in that powderbox to prevent it 
from exploding right in our faces, 

DECEMBER 20, 1956: ADDRESS BEFORE THE OVER- 

SEAS PRESS CLUS—ARAB NATIONALISM 


One of the basic facts of our time is the 
spirit of nationalism which dominates the 
thinking of most of the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. We are all familiar with the 
manifestations of this force, the antiwest- 
ernism throughout much of Asia and Africa 
and the irresponsible fashion in which the 
Soviet Union has tried to take advantage of 
this feeling“ 

It is both useless and wrong to oppose na- 
tionalism, useless because any such opposi- 
tion would be foredoomed to failure, Of 
course, self-cletermination of national groups 
has been a keystone of American policy since 
the days of Woodrow Wilson. * * One rea- 
son we need the U. N. is to provide a con- 
structive focus for this tremendous force of 
nationalism. What the Middie East needs 
desperately is economic development. The 
U. N. does not control nationalism, but it 
does provide a framework in which nation- 
alism can find its proper and responsible 
place in a world society which is becoming 
increasingly interdependent. The problems 
we now face in Eastern Europe and the Mid- 
dle East have little in common, but it can be 
sald, I think, that the roots of the problems 
in both tnstances are nationalist in origin. 
I applaud the recently repeated statements 
by the President that problema 
in Eastern Europe and the Middle East must 
be dealt with by the U. N. The U. N. has an 
important role to play. It is dangerous for 
elther the United States or the Soviet Union 
to try to be the dominant power in the Mid- 
die East; this Is an area rendymade for the 
kind of international ministrations that the 
U.N. is pecullarly equipped to undertake. 

It might be useful to consider establishing 
under United Nations auspices a Middle 
East Development Authority. Most of the 
economic as well as other problems of the 
area are international in their scope. Most 
of them also require outside assistance, ci- 
ther in the form of capital, of technical 
aid, or of good offices, Why not, then, have 
an international agency to deal with them? 
The kind of Middle East Development Au- 
thority that I have in mind would have, 
on ita board of directors, representatives of 
all the states of the area as well as repre- 
sentatives of the states furnishing capital 
and technical assistance. z 


DECEMDËR 29, 1956: NEWSLETTER—INCREASED 
SOVIET INROADS IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

The increasing competition with the So- 

Viet in the have-not areas from the Lilddle 


ST. 
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East to the Far East indicates a need for 

a new and broader program to help people of 

these areas help themselves. 

JANUARY 11, 1957: NEWSLETTER—EISENHOWER 
DOCTRINE 


What he (the President) Is saying in effect 
is that he should have said what he did 
in the first place—that the United States 
would not assert Its own power unilaterally 
in the Middle East. Much of the concern 
in Congress is centered on the fact that the 
Eisenhower proposal is directed solely against 
the Soviet Union in terms of military aggres- 
sion. There is not a very clear view of what 
it would do in terms of offsetting Soviet 
political penetration and infiltration. 
FEERUAEY 8, 1957: NEWSLETTER— EISENHOWER 

DOCTRINE 

Nowhere in the proposed resolution was 
there any concrete proposal concerning the 
most urgent problems of the Middle East— 
the Soviet arms traffic, the control of the 
Suez, the open thrents of the Araba to over- 
whelm Israel, the danger of subversion and 
the emergence’ of pro-Soviet, if not neces- 
sarily Soviet controlled, Arab dictators. 

By month's end I hope that the President 
will be presented with a more realistic reso- 
lution which does indeed put the Congress 
firmly on record that Soviet expansion into 
the Middle East of any kind will be resisted, 
but also will address itself to the hard, spe- 
cific problems of the Middle East and will 
call for cooperation with the United Nations. 
FEBRUARY 11, 3957: SENATE STATEMENT—NEW 

DIRECTIONS FOR UNITED STATES POLICY 

We must do what we can as a nation to 
strengthen the military forces of the U. N. 
in the Middle East. 

We should initiate proposals to end the 
arms race in the Middle East. 

We should consider proposing a pilot 
project, an open-skies aerial and ground 
inspection system. 

We should recognize the critical impor- 
tance of reestablishing the principle of free 
navigation on the international waterways. 

We should propose the establishment of 
a United Nations Good Offices Commission, 
whose purpose would be to reduce tensions 
in the Middle East. 

We must help break the stalemates of 
inertia and blockade by promoting dynamic 
projects to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage orderly 
social progress in the Middle East. 

MAY 3, 1957! NEWSLETTER—MILITARY FORCE OF 
LIMITED IMPORTANCE 


Our military forces and those of our allies 
are only the shield which can permit us to 
go to work in a constructive way to help 
build a stable and durable relationship 
among the peoples of this tense and critical 
aren. - 

DIAY 17, 1007: NEWSLETTER— UNILATERAL 
ACTION 
I thing we should not move unilater- 
ally * * in the Middle East any more than 
we have to.. In many cases, our national 
objectives can best be accomplished through 
the United Natlons, or In joint efforts with 
the European states such as Italy or West 
Germany, or with some of the states of the 
Middle East. 
MAY 17, 1957: NEWSLETTER—CONSTRUCTIVE 
NATIONALISM 


Certainly the challenge of economic de- 
velopment would focus the energies of the 
Egyptian people on constructive undertak- 
Ings. A new approach ts needed perhaps in 
the form of a regional development agency 
under the United Nations, 

MAY 24, 1957; NEWSLETTER—RIVER VALLEY 

DEVELOPMENT 

The fact Is that water is at least as impor- 
tant ns ojl in the Middle East if not more so, 
The Nile, the Jordan, and the Tigris-Euphra- 
tes aro all international rivers, und if maxi- 
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mum use is to be made of their waters, it 

must be done under some kind of interna- 

tional arrangement. A new approach is 
needed—perhaps in the form of a regional 
development agency under the United Na- 

tions but operating independently through a 

representative board of directors. 

JUNE 8, 1957; ADDRESS—FOREIGN POLICY CON- 
FERENCE IN MINNKAPOLIS—40 MILLION PEO- 
PLE 
The foreign policy of the United States 

has failed to keep pace with our obligations 
and the rosponsibilities of the Middle Fast. 
Without further delay, the United States 
must formulate and implement a policy 
which comprehends the dimensions of our 
role in the Middle East and which responds 
realistically to the needs and aspirations of 
the peoples of the region. We hnve con- 
ceived of the security of our interest in the 
Middle East in terms of military pacts, arms 
agreements, and advance bases when it de- 
pends, in fact, off our ability to win the sup- 
port and friendship of the region's 40 mil- 
lion people. The United States, in other 
words must now bolster the Eisenhower doc- 
trine by a policy which comprehends and at- 
tacks the real causes of the social and po- 
litical turmoil which threatens to destroy free 
world interests in the Middle East. 

The idea of creating a Middle Fast Develop- 
ment Agency, composed of all the states in 
the region and other states contributing to 
its capital, has much to commend it. Such 
an institution could be a decisive new ele- 
ment in the Middle Eastern situation and a 
catalytic agent which might precipitate solu- 
tions for many of the most vexing problems 
of the region. 

Such a development agency could under- 
take projects itself, lend money to either 
private or public agencies, and participate 
in equity financing. It could manage proj- 
ects * * * it could carry on long-term tech- 
nical assistance. 

It would divert the attention of thé 
Arab leaders from military adventures to 
internal economic development. Turning 
Arab energies into constructive channels 
would eventually lead to institutional and 
social changes, such as the growth of 8% 
middle class, which would have a benefit 
and stabilizing influence. 

It would provide a means of channeling 
Arab oll revenues into productive uses whi 
would benefit the entire area.. 

It could work out a solution to the whole 
Palestine-Arab refugee problem. The only 
long-term solution for the refugees is basic 
economic development. * * + 

It could encourage international accep“ 
tance of the Jordan River plan and similar 
developments involving more than ope 
state, 9%: * 

It could give ‘technical assistance and 
supervised farm credit to farmers settling 
on new lands coming into production. 

Most important, perhaps, such an agency 
would encourage a regional approach to the 
problems of Middle Enst development. Iso- 
lated projects here and there * * * obvi 
ously offer no real answer to the needs 
the region. 

It is time that the nations Involved (12 
the Arab-Israeli conflict) come to terms * * 
nor can the United States afford to tem- 
porize further with the problem of Ara 
refugees, 

We should Improve the signal of the Voic® 
of America, 

We need more conferences on a regional 
level by American foreign service perso 

in the Middle East. t 
We must increase the ordinary studon 

exchange between the United States and t?® 

Middle East. 

We should do more to encourage the — 
eration of voluntary ageneles such as CAR 5 
American food and nber are vital to th 
very existence of thousands of under“ 

nourished people In the Middle Eust. 
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I have already mentioned that something 
tremendously important is happening to two- 
thirds of mankind living on three underde- 
veloped continents. Today the whole under- 
developed world is seething with what 
Arnold Toynbee has called a revolution of 
rising expectations. * * * the World Health 
Organization, the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program, the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, the Children’s Fund, 
UNESCO, the International Labor Organi- 
Zation. * * * It is to these agencies which 
the people on three continents look to satis- 
fy their high hopes for progress. Through 
these vürious agencies, the United Nations ts 
a ving demonstration of another great 
truth about the world today—the truth that 
& multilateral approach to help underprivi- 
leged peoples to help themselves is a more 
eMclent afid sutisfactory appronch than 
Many of the bilateral methods of medical, 
technical, and economic assistance which 
We hae also used. 

Not only should we utilize the specialized 
agencies which alrendy exist under the 
United Nations structure, but we should 
Press for the formation of new United 
Nations agencies * * * two of these agen- 
Cles which I have recently proposed (are) a 
Middle East Good Offices Commission, and a 
Middle East Development Authority. * * * 
Others (are) * * * SUNFED, the Special 
United Nations Fund for Economic De- 
Velopment * * * a new International Wa- 
terways Commission. 

JUNE 3, 1957: SPEECH—FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

Lack of adequate food is the underlying 
factor of many of the economic and political 
Problems bringing trouble to this area of 
the world. Food is the common denoml- 
nator of international life. American food 
and fiber is vital to the very existence of 
Millions of undernourished people, x 
JUNE 6, 1957; NEWSLETTER—AFTER VISITING 

LEBANON 


Here (Lebanon) seemed to be the brightest 
hope of the Arab world—a western-oriented 
Nation of Christians and Moslems with a 

lendly government in power. But even in 

t, we were warned of impending 
troubles that have subsequently happened— 
Pega rlots spurred on by outside influ- 


JUNE 8, 1957; NEWSLETTER—EMPIIASIS ON THE 
PEOPLE 


We need more of a human people-to- 
people approach to our international rela- 
ns rather than just dependence on mlli- 
might and security pacts, 
JUNE 17, 1957; NEWS RELEASE—FOOD AND FIBER 
pot am convinced that our Government 
icy has been far too shortsighted about 
Powerful a factor sharing our abund- 
de can be in our foreign relations. 
Wr 1. 1957: REPORT ON THE MIDDLE FAST 
IMITTED TO SENATE FOREIGN AFFAIRS COM- 
MITTER 
8 Policy has concerned itself too much 
ate Kings and oll, too little with people and 
has r. No country in the Middle East * * * 
Rta, the experience or the skills * * © to 
Shere of communism by pushing develop- 
ton a scale commensurate with the need. 
Po} © imperatives of un effective American 
II 
tien To attack on a regional basis the funda- 
Ne Chuses of economic instability which 
their the deprivation of the masses and 
; rebellion against poverty; 
> Temove the causes of political in- 
ooo alty Which lle both in the existence of 
them retugoes whose hopelessness makes 
the Pie susceptible to ngitation, and in 
and Isra ae Peace between the Arab States 


de suld consider the Idea of creating a 

Ameri wt Development Agency. 
Nant and policy should maintain a con- 
d unrelenting leadership for the state 
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of this region to.resolve this conflict (Arab- 
Israeli) once and for all. : 

The only possible solution—the provision 
for the vast majority (of refugees) with 
permanent homes and tolerable livelihoods 
in the Arab States. 

We need more regionalism in the opera- 
tion of our Foreign Service. 

Take n keen interest in the American busi- 
nessman abroad. »In the particular 
countries I visited, American business en- 
joys a deservedly good reputation. 

A center of Arabic studies * * sup- 
ported by American funds * * (has) fre- 
quently been proposed. 

Improve the signal of the Voice of America. 

USIA should concentrate more on libraries 
and yisual education. 

We ought to concentrate on developing a 
new generation of friendly leadership in the 
Middle East. 

There is an obvious need for stepping up 
our point 4 program in the Middle East, 
particularly as it relates to agriculture. 

If American foreign policy, not only in the 
Middle Bast, but elsewhere is to be of maxi- 
mum effectiveness, a drastic-revision is re- 
quired in the prevailing concept. regarding 
disposal of our food and fiber in the world. 
SEPTEMBER 19, 1957: ADDRESS BEFORE LOS AN- 

GELES WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL—FOUR PRO- 

POSALS 


Let me suggest four recommendations to- 
ward easing the explosive tensions of the 
Middle East. 

1. Leadership in the United Nations to- 
ward an outright ban on arms shipments 
into the Middie East. 

2. Creation of a U. N. Good Offices. Com- 
mission * * * with a mandate to seek both 
territorial and political settlements: * * * 

3. Making permanent and expanded U. N. 
security force for the Middle East and other 
trouble zones that might develop. 

4. Creation of a Middle East Development 
Agency * * * as a catalytic agent which 
might precipitate solutions for many of the 
most vexing problems of the region by en- 
couraging a regional approach to develop- 
mental projects. 

OCTODER 23, 1957: ADDRESS BEFORE AMERICAN 

BAKERS ASSOCIATION—UNITED STATES-MIDDLE 

EAST POLICY RUDDERLESS 


Within a few short months we have had 
evidence of grudual estrangement from the 
United States of hitherto friendly Arab na- 
tlons—Lebanon, /Iraq. Saudi Arabia. In- 
stend of supplying affirmative, constructive 
leadership, the administration has drifted 
and hesitated. The only possibility of rescu- 
ing American Middle East policy is to face up 
to the challenges of that area in a varicty 
of specific ways. 

1, We should strengthen the United Na- 
tions Emergency Force. 

2. We should initiate proposals to end the 
arms race in the Middle East. 

3. We should consider proposing * * * an 
open skies acriul and ground inspection 
system. 

4. We should renlize the critical Impor- 
tance of recstablishing the principle of free 
navigation on tuternational waterways. 

5. We should propose the establishment of 
a United Nations Good Omees Commission. 

O. We should help break the stalemate of 
inertia aud blockade by promoting dynamic 
projecta to help raise living standards, 
strengthen economies, and encourage orderly 
social progress in the Middle East, 


OCTODER 31, 1057: ADDRESS DKFORE INDUSTRIAL 
UNION DEPARTMENT, APL-CIO—PEACE: OUR 
MOST URGENT DUSINESS 
The crisis of the Middle East is a matter 

of the gravest urgency. * * But it is well 

to remember that the Middle East is only the 
latest episode in the progressive deterioration 
of Gur position in the world. * * * The re- 

cent coup in Syria has given the Kremlin a 

military and strategic foothold In the Medi- 
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terranean. The Soviet Union is now in a 
favorable position to inflitrate its way into 
control of the Middle East. 

First, we should join with the spirit of 
independent nationalism that grips the un- 
derdeveloped and underprivileged countries. 

Second, we should respect the neutrality 
of newborn nations. ‘ 

Third, we must make greater use of our 
economic strength to help other free nations 
develop themselves. We should en- 
courage the use of international machinery 


-for economic: development, not only the 


World Bank, but machinery of the U. N. such 
as SUNFED. * * * We must not use our 
economic-development funds to subvert the 
independence of other free nations by at- 
taching military or political conditions 
humiliating to them. 

Fourth, we should step up our own point 4 
Program * * at the same time that we 
continue to work through the U. N. and 
help expand U. N. technical assistance. 

Fifth, we should more actively, construc- 
tively, and imaginatively use our blessings 
of food and fiber as a powerful force for free- 
dom. * We can use our abundant stocks 
of food and fibers not only to relieve acute 
emergency shortages elsewhere in the world, 
but also to help the economic-development 
programs where they are urgently needed. 

A great crisis faces us today—the crisis of 
the Middle East. The situation ts so acute, 
the danger so immediate that a broad pro- 
gram of international action is imperative. 
In.this the United States should take the 
lead to Initiate action through the United 
Nations. 

We should initiate proposals in the United 
Nations to place the U. N. police force on a 
continuing basis. ‘ 

We should seek the establishment by the 
United Nations General Assembly of a Special 
Commission on Arms Traffic. 

We should propose the establishment of a 
United Nations Good Offices 
which purpose would be to reduce tensions 
in the Middle East. 3 

We should take the initiative in the United 
Nations in proposing a Middle East Deyelop- 
ment Authority as an administering agency 
for the mutual pooling of technical and cap- 
ital aids in the area, A Middle East Develop- 
ment Agency could demonstrate to the Arab 
lexders that they have more to gain by in- 
ternal and cooperative development than 
from military adventures. 

NOVEMBER 14, 1957: ADDRESS AT MACALESTER 
COLLEGE, ST. PAUL, MINN.—MIDEAST STILL 
THREATENING 
The situation in the Middle East still 

poses the greatest threat of any outbreak 

of actual war * * the urgent need to pre- 
serve the peace, the pressure for change, 
for social advance, for an end to poverty and 
ignorance will not wait for that region to 
mobilize and exploit its resources on Its own. 


FEGRUARY 14, 1958: ADDRESS BEFORE MIDDLE 
EAST INSTITUTE— MILITARY PACTS REEXAMINED 


In our preoccupation with the least like- 
ly contingency—overt Soviet military aggres- 
sion—we have tended to throw up our hands 
over the problems of subversion. * * * Most 
middle ensterners fecl that we have tried 
to force their countries to stand up and be 
counted, to be allied with us in premature— 
if not simply paper—alliances. Why is it that 
we cannot understand that the mood of na- 
tionalism in the Middle East today makes any 
political leader recoll from any relation- 
ship with a more powerful Western nation 
which smacks of subordination or even im- 
plies political inferiority. * * Our Gov- 
ernment has never assumed the full re- 
sponsibility which the United States must 
sesume it the countries of the Middle Fust 
are to remain free and independent. And 
I know it takes a good deal more economic 
and technical assistance in the Middle East 
than we have given to date, * * In the 
Middie East * * * where 90 percent of the 
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people are living not on a subsistence but 
below a subsistence diet, where disease is 
rampant * * * to pour our military equip- 
ment into that kind of a situation Is, to me, 
the height of madness, Our military policy 
is sterile because it is not accompanied by 
measures designed to cope with the underly- 
ing economic and political problems of the 
area. 

JUNE 26, 1958: SENATE ADDRESS—WE SHOULD 

ACT IN CONCERT 


I repeat that unilateral action on our part, 
outside the confines of the United Nations 
would be reckless at this time * * * we 
should support, in the United Nations, and 
not only support, but advance’ the estab- 
lishment of a permanent U. N. police force, 
JULY 14, 1058: SENATE ADDRESS—STERILITY OF 

UNITED STATES MIDDLE EAST POLICY 


One after another of the so-calied bastions 
of western strength in the Middle East have 
come tumbling down. Our policy in the Mid- 

je East has supposedly been based on the 
Baghdad Pact and the Eisenhower doctrine. 
But apparently both cf them have failed ut- 
terly in Iraq. The truth Is, as I sald almost 2 
years ago, we have not any ascertainable or 
discernible policy in the Middle East. We 
have overemphasized military pacts to the 
neglect of popular strength. 

In the 20th century aggression may take 
the form of political infiltration and carefully 
planned conspiracies having In mind the ob- 
jectives of overthrowing a government“ 
and taking control. But despite our knowl- 
edge of the fact that aggression needs to be 
redefined, we have failed to devise Instru- 
ments to contro! this new kind of aggresslon. 

Mr. President, I haye said a number of 
times that our foreign policy has been too 
completely concerned about kings and oll, 
and too little concerned about people and 
water in the Middle East. 

There is a revolution at work, not onty in 
the Middie East but throughout the world. I 
am afraid that we hate not been able to Iden- 
tify ourselves too well with that revolution. 

‘The Middle East has been termed the cre- 
dle of civilization.’ It could well become the 
graveyard of contemporary ciyUlzation * * * 
unless policies of the wisest type are pursued. 

The solutions to the problems of the Mid- 
dle East are not military, Instead, the an- 
swer ls to be found in policies which reach 
the basic needs of the area. The United 
States must learn that it cannot control 
ovest by threatening massive retalla- 

on, 


JULY 16, 1958: SENATE STATEMENT—THE MA- 
RINES IN LEBANON 


Cut of lcyalty and patriotic duty I support 
the United States, even though I believe the 
decision to send forces to Lebanon was un- 
wise and filled with dangers. Irepeat that we 
could make no greater mistake than to have 
the United States alone become the police- 
man of the world. 

JULY 24, 1958: SENATE STATEMENT—USE U. N. 
MACHINERY 

The United Nations provides the enriron- 
ment and the machinery conducive to fruit- 
ful negotiations. The United Nations offers 
an opportunity for quiet, secret talks as well 
as public platform appearances * in- 
valuable opportunity at the United Nations 
tor direct person-to-person negotiations 
which might not otherwise take place. I 
earnestly hope that * * Afiddle Eastern 
leaders will come to New York during this 
session. 

AUGUST 5, 1958: SENATE FLOOR STATEMENT— 
DISEASE IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. President, for years the under- 
developed Middle East has needed medicine, 
mot machineguns. It has needed schools, 
not soldiers, It has needed food, not fox- 
holes. Today we have marines stationed in 
the Middle East. But armed forces will not 
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be able to cure disease, or Instruct minds, 
or fill empty stomachs, either in the Middle 
East or anywhere else. 
AUGUST 8, 1958: FLOOR STATEMENT—CONSTRUC- 
TIVE USE OF NATIONALISM 

One ot the most obvious facts and develop- 
ments in the Middle East is the rise of Arab 
nationalism. Nationalism as a psychologi- 
cal, political, and emotional force is neither 
good nor bad. It depends on the course.of 
action that it takes and the objectives that 
it seeks * * * nationalism that is directed 
and charted into channels of political free- 
dom and self-determina tion, economic prog- 
ress and human betterment represents a con- 
structive and positive force to be sought and 
nourished, It is this * * * possibility of 
nationalism that we should encourage, 


Army Security Discharges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATIS 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD a final report made to me by the 
Department cf the Army concerning a re- 
review of less-than-honorable discharges 
where the character of the discharge was 
based on preinduction activities of the 
soldier. This reexamination of cases was 
undertaken at my request, continuing 
the interest first expressed by the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, of 
which I'am chairman, at public hearings 
as far back as November 1955. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 7, 1958. 
Hon. THomas C. HENNINGS, Jr., 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senaton HENNINGS: The purpose 
of this letter is to provide you with final 
statistics on the review of security-type dis- 
charges voluntarily undertaken by the De- 
partment of the Army following the Supreme 
Court decision in the Harmon and Abramo- 
wits cases. You will recall that we pro- 
posed to conclude this review by July 1, 1958. 

In order that these statistics may be more 
fully understood, I would first like to refer 
to the previous review made by the Army of 
security-type d es. Following hear- 
ings before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, of which you are the 
chairman, the Army undertook a review of all 
less-than-honorable security-type discharges 
issued during the period November 10, 1948, 
to November 16, 1955. Under that program 
we identified for review some 730 security- 
type discharges as having been issued during 
the period given. As a result of that review, 
in 211 cases the previously less-than-honor- 
able discharges were upgraded to honorable. 

Following the Supreme Court decision In 
the Harmon and Abramowitz cases, the De- 
partment of the Army voluntarily undertook 
to (1) again review all less-than-honorable 
security-type discharges issued between the 
period November 10, 1948, and November 16, 
1955, and not changed in the earlier review, 
and (2) to review all security-type dis- 
charges issued from November 16, 1955, to the 
date of the decision, March 3, 1958. The 
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purpose of the review was to identify thore 
discharges which were within and affected by 
the provisions of the decision. During this 
review, the Department of the Army re- 
considered a total of 586 cases. The final de- 
termination with respect to these cases 18 
indicated on the attached tabulation. 

All new discharge certificates called for by 
the aforementioned changes have been 
matled or are in the process of being mailed 
by The Adjutant General. 

The Department of the Army has been 
extremely concerned about the matter of 
security-type discharges and has been con- 
tinuously aware and appreciative of your 
interest In connection therewith. We have 
applied to these reviews all possible consid- 
eration and attention. It has been and 


“will continue to be, our objective to apply 


to these security cases most particular care 
in order that the rights of the individual 
and the Government are fully protected. It 
is our sincére hope that the matter of these 
reviews has been handled to your satisfac- 
tion, As you know, the Department of the 
Army is most anxious to be of assistance in 
all matters of mutual interest. 
Sincerely yours, 
Hucs M. MILTON II. 
Assistant Secretary of the Army. 


Final statistics—Revicw of sceurity-type 
discharges 
Upgraded to honorable discharge: 
General discharge 
Other than honorable = 
Undesirable 20s T 


‘Upgraded to general discharge: 


Other than honorable_-.___-..-.. =e 

Uidrairabies oa — = 22 

— 

rr 24 

— 

No change: i 

General diecharge...2...-1--..... ‘252 

Other than honorable 7 

Weeds 37 
— 0 

r KT 

Ss 

Grand tea. — 586 


me military record of some individuals 
did not support Issuance of an honorable 
discharge or upgrading of their previous dis- 
charge. 


Hon. Charles A. Wolverton 
‘SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join my colleagues in paying 
tribute to the Honorable CHARLES A. 
Wotverton, of New Jerscy, former 
chairman of one of the great committees 
of this Congress. 

I know of no individual who has 
worked any harder or with creater 
in behalf of his people than has 
WOLVERTON. 

He has been especially interested in 
railroad retirement workers and his ac, 
tivities will be recorded in the history 
this great legislative body. CHARLIE, we 
wish you and yours the best of every- 
thing. 


1958 
Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, it 
is my privilege to report to’ the people 
of the 18th Congressional District of 
New York, whom I have the high honor 
to represent, what I believe to be the 
major drives of the 85th Congress, what 
it accomplished and failed to accomplish, 
and the small role I played in the drama 
of these last 2 years, 

The 2d session of the 85th Congress 
Closed on August 24: The first session 
lasted from January 3 to August 30, 1957. 
Despite the fact that the President was 

publican and control of Congress was 
in experienced Democratic hands, much 

been accomplished and certain items 
have been left undone, Analysts who 
demand clear-cut verdicts will be dis- 
appointed. 

Future generations will most likely re- 
Member the 85th Congress for two legis- 

tive accomplishments—first, the en- 
actment of the first civil-rights legisla- 
tion in 87 years, and, second, the admis- 
Sion to the Union of Alaska as the 49th 

te. However, I shall remember this 

ngress as a classic example of democ- 

racy responding to external danger and 
ternal economic recession. 

The second session began in a spirit 

emergency and determination. The 

Ussian Sputnik, increasing unemploy- 
Ment galvanized the complacent into 
action. The leadership asserted them- 
Selves to prepare our country in an ex- 
Panding world and resolved that inde- 
-cision would not bring about a depres- 
on. While our minds and missiles 
Projected themselves into the universe, 
dur feet were on the ground. and we pro- 

ed measures that would prevent the 

power of America from frantically 
— the streets in search of employ- 


The first beep of sputnik halted the 
onomy drive which characterized the 
Session of the 85th Congress. The 
poeta drives of the second session were, 
defense in all its aspects, such as, 
rganization of our defense forces, 
8 tion of a space agency, the sharing 
th our atomic secrets with our friends, 
© extension of reciprocal trade, the 
tinuation of mutual-security program 
cov funds and, second, economic re- 
Jolas, activities, such as extension of 
he ess pay benefits, emergency Federal 
Using loans to speed up construction, 
tio Federal funds for highway construc- 
men Tax cuts as an antirecession 
; and fell by the wayside. 
tram J the President lald down a pro- 
Comm it was the cooperation and ac- 
thip odatlon of the Democratic leader- 
Ma Which led to the enactment of so 
wary Measures. This 85th Congress 
Rep in no sense a “yes Congress” to the 
tiag olcan President. It took the ini- 
Meas” in the development of urgent 
ures to meet the Soviet Union's 
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space age bid for superiority in the 


. futuristic implements of science and war. 


It did the same in attacking the eco- 
nomic recession. 3 

Congress challenged particulars of the 
President's legislative program, changed, 
added to, rejected, or replaced some 
major features and, occasionally, pro- 
duced legislation of its own. In the 
main, the end product proved satisfac- 
tory to the administration; and when it 
did not the President was quick to ex- 
ercise his veto. While some of the 
President’s recommendations were ig- 
nored or buried, the great bulk of his 
program was enacted in one form or 
another. 

As a first-term Congressman, I have 
taken a keen interest in the debate and, 
on many occasions, participated. After 
1 year of intense activity, my activity 
and contributions were recognized and I 
was assigned from the Committees of the 
Post Office and Civil Service and the 
Merchant Marine to the House Appro- 
priations Committee, one of the most im- 
portant and infiuential committees in 
Congress. 

MY VOTE ON MAJOR ISSUES 


I voted for the Mideast doctrine in the 
original and in its final form. I sup- 
ported foreign aid with the cuts. I sup- 
ported Federal aid to school construc- 
tion, the protection of civil rights, and 
the right to vote. I opposed the jury 
trial amendment to the civil rights bill 
which would have made impossible the 
enforcement of the legislation. I voted 
for aid to small business and aid to pri- 
vate housing, I supported the immigra- 
tion law which passed the House at the 
clase of the session, which bill, while not 
completely satisfactory, was a step in 
the right direction. I voted for the 
postal pay and classificd employee in- 
creases. I voted for the bill for the pro- 
tection of FBI flles from indiscriminate 
inspection and at the same time would 
permit a defendant the right to inspect 
statements by a Government witness if 
the court determined it would not 
prejudice the safety of the United States. 


In the second session, I supported and 
voted to extend unemployment compen- 
sation benefits to those exhausting their 
benefits. I voted for the emergency 
housing construction and Federal high- 
Way program as economic measures to 
combat the recession. I voted for the 
omnibus housing bill which failed to re- 
ceive a two-thirds vote although it re- 
ceived a vote of 251 to 134. I voted for 
a community facilities bill and market- 
ing facilities bill, both of which failed to 
pass. I voted for forelan- aid appropria- 
tions and to reorganize the Defense De- 
partment. I voted for the science and 
language education bill granting schol- 
arships and loans to needy and intelli- 
gent college students, although the final 
measure excluded scholarships. I voted 
and supported extension of social-secu- 
rity benefits and pay increases for our 
Government and postal workers. I voted 
and supported bills for the disclosure and 
reporting of welfare and pension funds 
and also supported the so-called Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, which was designed to 
curb labor racketeering and corruption, 
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I voted for the extension of the recipro- 
cal trade agreements. I opposed passage 
of the bill to subordinate Federal stat- 
utes to State statutes unless Federal stat- 
ute expressly preempted the fleld. I 
voted for the appropriations to run the 
various agencies of Government. 

In 1956, when I ran for Congress, the 
voters in my district, in response to a 
questionnaire circulated by me, indicated 
their viewpoints and preferences. From 
time to time, during the past 2 years, I 
have met with various organizations in 
the community asking their viewpoints 
and reporting to them on pending legis- 
lation. I have voted my conscience with 
the knowledge of what my constituents 
desired. It was an honor and a privilege 
to be the Representative of the 18th Con- 
gressional District of New York. 


Legislative Program of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a statement show- 
ing the action taken by the 85th Con- 
gress on the various items in the 1978 
legislative program of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare which 
were referred to the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. Proposal: Federal aid to education. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
and sent to the President the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958 (H. R. 13247). 
On September 2, 1058, the President signed 
this bill into law (Public Law 85-864) even 
though it did not include the Federal schol- 
arship program which he had recommended 
to the Congress. r 

2. Proposal: Medical teaching facilities 
construction, 

Congressional actlon: The Congress passed 
and sent to the President a bill (H. R, 12876) 
which extended for 3 years the Henith Re- 
search Facilities Act of 1956 which established 
a program of Federal matching grants for 
the construction of health research facilities, 
This bill has been signed Into law (Public 
Law 85-777). 

The Congress did not act on the President's 
proposal to amend and enlarge the Health 
Research Facilities Construction Act to in- 
clude a program of grants to medical and 
dental schools for the construction of teach- 
ing facilities. j 

3. Proposal: Food additives, 

Congressional action: The Congress 
and sent to the President H. R. 13254, food 
additives amendment of 1958, which amends 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act of 
1958 to prohibit the use in food of additives 
which have not been adequately tested to 
establish their safety. This bill waa signed 
into law by the President on September 6, 
1958 (Public Law 85-929). 

4. Proposal: Indian sanitation facilities 
and seryices, 
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Congressional action: The Senate passed 
but the House did not act on S. 3694, a bill 
to clarify the authority of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral with respect to sanitation facilities and 
services for Indians. 

5. Proposal: Health insurance risk pool- 


Congressional action: The Congress took 
no action on the proposal (S, 1750) to allow 
agreements between private insurers for the 
pooling and coordinating their resources and 
efforts to provide health prepayment pro- 
tection. 

6. Proposal: Public Health Service Com- 
missioned Corps Personnel Act. 

Congressional action: The Congress took 
no action on this bill (S. 4312, H. R. 13812, 
H. R. 18814). 

7. Proposal: Establishment of a teaching 
hospital for Howard University. 

Congressional action: A bill, 8.'3626, to 
transfer Freedmans Hospital to Howard 
University and to establish a teaching hos- 
pital for Howard University was reported by 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. No further action was taken by 
the Congress. 

8. Proposal: Cooperative Research in Edu- 
cation Act amendments. 

Congressional action: The Congress took 
no action on a bill, S. 3802, designed to im- 
prove the flexibility of the Cooperative Re- 
search in education program and to extend 
its. provisions to the District of Columbia 
and the Territories and possessions of the 
United States. 

9. Proposal: Public Law 815-874 amend- 
ments. 

Congressional action: The Congress passed 
a bill (H. R. 11378) to amend and extend 
the program of Federal financial assistance 
in construction and operation of schools in 
federally affected areas. This bil was signed 
by the President on August 12, 1958 (Public 
Law 85-620). 

10. Proposal; Federal Advisory Council] on 
the Arts. 

Congressional action: No action whatso- 
ever was taken on the administration’s pro- 
posal (S. 1716) to establish in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, a 
21-member Federal Advisory Council to make 
recommendations for methods to encourage 
creative activity in the performance, prac- 
tice, participation in, and appreciation of 
the arts. 

11. Proposal: Commission on the Blind. 

Congressional action: No action was taken 
on the proposal (S. 2385) ‘to establish a 
Presidential study commission on problems 
of the blind. 

12. Proposal: Salary improvement for of- 
cials at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 

Congressional action: No action was taken 
on the proposal (S. 2835) to provide a resi- 
dence for the superintendent and to Increase 
the salaries of the superintendent, assistant 
superintendent, and the first assistant physi- 
cian at St. Elizabeths Hospital. 


Hon. Kenneth B. Keating 


SPEECH 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


or onto 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 18, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the outstanding Mem- 
bers of this Congress who is retiring from 
this particular legislative hall and will 


seck election to the Senate of the United 
States. 
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I am referring, of course, to the Hon- 
orable KENNETH B. Keatinc, who has 
done such an outstanding job in the 
House of Representatives. His isa record 
which richly deserves the active support 
and the vote of every thinking citizen in 
the State of New York, 

Congressman. Keatinc, we wish you 
every possible success in your coming 
campaign, and in all your future en- 
deavors. 


Employment Situation in Montana 
Statement of Senator Mike Mansfield, 
of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MIKE MANSFIELD 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
January of this year, the State of Mon- 
tana had the dubious distinction of hav- 
ing the highest rate of insured unem- 
ployment in the United States. The pro- 
portion of the national labor force out 
of work has remained above 5 percent 
since last December, the longest and 
deepest unemployment period since the 
war. For 7 weeks Montana had the 
greatest percentage of its insured work- 
ing force unemployed, with a high of 
14.9 percent. 

While the Nation as a whole has not 
recovered as rapidly as most of us would 
like, Montana has done rather well, with 
the exception of the mining industry. 
where the largest number of unemployed 
is concentrated. The Montana average 
of insured unemployed at the end of the 
week of August 9 was 3.4 percent as op- 
posed to a national average of 5.4 per- 
cent. There are 36 other States with un- 
employment rates higher than Mon- 
tana's. I am delighted to see that my 
State has responded so well, but the pic- 
ture as represented in these figures is not 
entirely correct, because they do not re- 
fiect the number of unemployed who do 
not collect unemployment compensation 
or whose 22 weeks have run out. At the 
present time over half of the miners in 
Butte, Mont., are unemployed, and a 
good many of them have exhausted their 
benefits. 

The minerals-stabilization bill which 
was passed by the Senate would have 
provided a badly needed shot in the arm 
to the minerals industry, but the legisla- 
tion was rejected in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, In view of these most recent 
developments the Montana delegation 
has resumed its contacts with the execu- 
tive agencies, urging that they make use 
of existing authority to renew a miner- 
als purchasing program. In the instance 
of copper, the stockpile inventory is be- 
low the minimum requirement. 

The 85th Congress provided additional 
boosts to the economy of Montana in the 
form of direct legislation and those gen- 
eral programs such as’ social security 
which bring benefits to Montanans as 
well as the rest of the Nation. ~ 
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New developments and expanded proj- 
ects under the jurisdiction of the Bureau 
of Reclamation and the Corps of Army 
Engineers, an accelerated highway pro- 
gram, a stepped-up military construc- 
tion at Montana Air Force installations 
and a number of smaller projects will 
mean new jobs and expanded income to 
Montana communities. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion of 
my remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a complete tabulation 
of the insured unemployment record in 
Montana, beginning on January 1, 1958. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1958 rate of insured unemployment in 
Montana 


Montans 
average 


National 
average 


Position 
nuotig 
States 


Week emled 


Percent 


7 
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Hon. George Adams Shuford 


SPEECI | 
or 


HON. BURR P. HARRISON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRISON of Virginia, Mr: 
Speaker, with this 85th Congress in its 
final hours, we near the breach of many 
rewarding associations. Apart from the 
decisions to be made by the people on 
election day, these close relationships of 
daily legislative work will be severed, in 
numerous cases, by voluntary individual 
decisions, 

There comes poignantly to mind the 
withdrawal from public life of our dis- 
tinguished colleague, the Honorable 
GEORGE ADAMS Suurorp of North 
lina. For considerations of health, Judse 
Suurorp has found it necessary to with? 
draw his candidacy for reelection—a de 
cision learned with sincere regret by 50 
many friends and admirers in this Ho 
and in the 12th Congressional Distri¢ 
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of North Carolina, which he has served 
so conscientiously and ably, 

I need not recall to his colleagues how 
this beloved, kindhearted man.so ad- 
mirably combines the human qualities of 
warmth and genuine friendliness with a 
canny capacity for getting things done. 
Those of us who have been privileged 
to work with him have been enriched 
by the experience. His retirement is a 
great loss to the Nation and his native 
State. 

As Judge Savrorp returns to his beau- 
tiful mountain-cradled community of 
Asheville, the prayer and wish of his 
friends in this House is that his health 
soon will be fully restored, and that his 
wise counsel will remain available in the 
years ahead. 


Spotlight on Eavesdropping: 
To Listen 


It’s Legal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
UNanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Walter C. Hornaday entitled “Spotlight 
on Eavesdropping: It's Legal To Listen,” 
published in the July 13, 1958, edition of 
the Dallas News, of Dallas, Tex. 

Since the article refers to the study 
Undertaken this year by the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, of which 1 am chair- 
Man, concerning “wiretapping, eaves- 
dropping, and the Bill of Rights” I 

to add that the subcommittee has 
Published the following to date: Parts I 
h ane II of public hearings and an appen- 
containing background materials on 

e subject. 

5 ere being no objection, the article 

as ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ht on EAVESDROPPING] It’s Legat To 

LISTEN 
(By Walter C. Hornaday) 

In there days of sensitive listening devices 

Ingenious methods of using them, no 

not be can be completely sure his words are 

Winer Overheard by unfriendly ears, 

Lain tapping is barred by Federal law, but 

E hidden microphones und other devices, 
monly called bupgiug. is another matter. 

— Bernard Goldiine incident is an ex- 
Puntt, of how bugging can be done with im- 
- Konie far as the Inw is concerned. 

bunlzhing upparently can be done about 
Soldan the planters of the microphone tn 
Bay f As Washington hotel suite, Lawyers 
Orderiy Only possible charge could be dis- 

Wir Conduct, 
tions ctapping, where telephone conversa- 
ment — tuned in, lu useful to law enforce- 
have Shen te But the results of wirctapping 
by Buprem urred fram use in Feder] courte 
Mit: © Court rulings, and ure only per- 

States in Umited circuimstunces in some 


Wi 
duninetebpüng and ‘eavesdropping Is n dirty 
When us. in the opinion of most foiks, even 
to uncover heinous crimes. 
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The right of privacy is considered pretty 
sacred. Failure of Congress so far to legalize 
wiretapping for any purpose, even to uncover 
espionage, indicates in what abhorrence the 
practice is generally held. 

A Senate Judiciary Subcommittee headed 
by Senator THomas C. HENNINGS, Ja., Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, is studying the whole field 
of wiretapping and eavesdropping as it ap- 
plies to constitutional rights. 

The group will soon issue a background 
report covering the different kinds of devices 
in use and the law and court rulings, Fur- 
ther hearings will go deeper into the matter, 
with possible recommendations on legtsla- 
tion. 

There's no doubt that wiretapping is a Fed- 
eral problem, because it involves interstate 
communications, But eavesdropping is a 
local affair, and it will take some severe 
stretching of the interstate commerce clause 
to be able to apply Federal laws there. 

Eavesdropping devices are used mostly in 
the big citles by criminals, business groups 
seeking information from competitors, pri- 
vate eyes checking domestic matters, police 
officers, and common gossipers. 

The State of New York forbids wiretap- 
ping gonerally, except by law enforcement 
officers who act with court permission, 
Euvesdropping also Is covered by a New York 
State law to the extent that this infòrma- 
tion can't be used In courts, except by the 
police acting under court authority. 

The State of Pennsylvania has a total 
ban on wiretapping but has no eavesdrop- 
ping law. Ilinois completely bars both 
telephone wiretapping and eavesdropping. 
The California Legislature passed a bill out- 
lawing eavesdropping, but the Governor 
vetoed it, contending it didn't go far enough 
to curb police practices. 

William D. Patton, one of the Hennings 
subcommittee counsel, said that more than 
30 States have no wiretapping or enves- 
dropping laws at all. 

The House and Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tees have before them proposed legislation 
on wiretapping. Their purpose is to over- 
come handicaps that law enforcement of- 
ficers claim haye been Imposed by Supreme 
Court decisions. 

One was the Benanti case from New York. 
State where State authorities, acting legally 
under State court orders, got evidence of a 
Federal crime through wiretapping. The 
State-collected evidence was to be used in 
Federa) prosecution but the High Court sald 
no, that couldn't be done. 

The FBI reccived a serious setback a few 
years ago in its antisubversive campaign 
when the Supreme Court threw out the 
Judy Coplon case. Miss Coplon, a Justice 
Department employee, passed on confiden- 
tial department information to a Soviet 
agent, Sbe was convicted but the Court 
reversed the case because Federal authori- 
ties wiretapped conversations of her lawyers. 

The House Judiciary Committee has before 
it a bill by Representative EMANUEL CELLER, 
Domocrat, of New York, banulng all wiretap- 
ping and possession of wiretapping equip- 
mont, with exceptions. The exceptions would 
allow the pructice in certain cases, such as 
these involving national security and kid- 
nuping, provided a Federal judge issucd a 
permit. Wiretapping by State authorities 
would be declared legal If State laws per- 
mitit. 

Represontative KENNETH B. Keating, Re- 
publican, of New York, wants the Attorney 
General to say whether Federal authority can 
tap wires, Instead of a Federal judge. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has pend- 
ing un bill similar to the Keating proposal. 

An amendment to the Federal Communi- 
eations Act haus been proposed by Senator 
Joun L. McCurtian, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
that would make it clear that the States 
can permit wiretapping for court use under 
thelr own State laws. 
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Former Attorney General Herbert Brownell, 
Jr., asked Congress for legislation permit- 
ting wiretapping to gather information on 
espionage and kidnaping cases, but no ac- 
tion was taken. 

Attorney General William P. Rogers has 
announced no public position on the need 
for wiretapping legislation. 

Scientific advances may prove to be the 
public's best protection from eavesdropping. 

As more sensitive “bugging” devices are put 
on the market, antibugging Instruments are 
also being developed. It may come to the 
point that when a businessman, criminal, 
or whoever holds a secret session in hotel 
room or office, he will have an expert go over 
the premises to search out hidden mikes and 
other listening instruments. 

A Washington private eye claims he al- 
ready has the necessary equipment to find 
out whether a room has been “bugged.” 

It's like war. As fast as one side de- 
velops a lethal weapon, the other side finds 
a counterweapon that will neutralize it. 

No one has yet come up with a device 
that will read the mind. If and when that 
happens, people will have something to really 
worry about. 


Texas Working People Aid Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation 
in Gonzales County, Tex., has a long 
record of notable success in its efforts 
to rehabilitate the victims of polio and 
other crippling diseases, 

With the discovery of Salk vaccine - 
the number of polio victims has been 
greatly reduced and many thousands of 
children and young adults have been 
spared the pain and crippling effects of 
this dread disease. However, the work 
of the Gonzales Warm Springs Founda- 
tion has continued as it seeks to rehabili- 
tate the polio victims for whom Salk 
vaccine came too late, and the victims of 
other crippling diseases. The Gonzales 
Warm Springs Foundation was support- 
ed by the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, which was founded by 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
With a decline in the number of polio 
victims being admitted for treatment, 
the contributions of the national foun- 
dation for the maintenance of the Gon- 
rales center have been substantially re- 
duced, and the Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation found itself facing a finan- 
cial crisis. If it is to continue to operate 
and to offer treatment it must have a 
half million dollars to replace the funds 
it formally received from the National 


Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 


Fortunately, for the Gonzales Warm 
Springs Foundation and for the vic- 
tims of polio and other crippling 
diseases, the working people of Texas 
came to the rescue. Through the ef- 
forts of the Texas State AFL-CIO; and its 
affiliated local unions and central labor 
councils, an effectively organized cam- 
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paign is now being carried on to secure 
the necessary funds so that the work of 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation 
may continue. j 

Throughout Texas members of local 
unions affiliated with the Texas State 
AFL-CIO have organized bucket bri- 
gades and will shortly march to solicit 
funds for the Gonzales Warm Springs 
Foundation. Organized labor sought 
and received the cooperation of many 
thousands of retail merchants in their 
drive. And in many stores and cafes all 
over Texas will be found containers, sup- 
plied by the Texas State AFL-CIO, for 
the receipt of contributions for the Gon- 
zales center. 

Recently the Beaumont Enterprise pub- | 
lished an editorial commending the work 
of organized labor in Texas for spear- 
heading the drive to maintain the Gon- 
zales Warm Springs Foundation. All 
Texans can take pride in the great job 
undertaken by the working men and 
women of Texas for this great cause. 
Mr. President, in recognition of the 
splendid and unselfish work of the mem- 
bers of organized labor in Texas in an 
effort to help the crippled children of 
the Gonzales Warm Springs Foundation, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the edi- 
torial entitled “For the Healing of the 
Sick,” published in the Beaumont Enter- 
Prise. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

For THE HEALING OF THE SICK 

The State AFL-CIO Is to be commended 
for its decision to conduct a statewide fund- 
raising campaign for the Gonzales Warm 
Springs Foundation. 

Many a crippled person has been started 
back to health, satisfaction, and usefulness 
at the foundation's rehabilitation center, 
which recently disclosed it would have to 
shut down if a half million dollars isn't 
raised for ita operation. 

The urgent need for money has come with 
a decline in polio cases, many of which re- 
ceived funds from the National Foundation 
. for Infantile Paralysis. 

This decline is, of course, a happy develop- 
ment. But while this was taking place, the 
rehabilitation center reached out into other 
fieids in a vallant effort to make full use 
of its facilities for the alleviation of suf- 
fering. 

Allowing this hospital for crippled chil- 
dren in Gonzales County to cease operations 
at a time when loud appeals are being 
heard throughout the State for an increase 
in medical services for handicapped groups 
would seem to be economically unwise and 
impractical in every way. Highly effective 
use for the rehabilitation center undoubtedly 
can be found. 

Again, we commend organized labor in the 
Lone Star State for its compassionate con- 
cern, - 


Hon. James P. Devercux 


SPEECH 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
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ing tribute to one of the great generals 
of our times, as well as one of the most 
capable Members of this Congress, the 
Honorable James P. Devereux, who is 
voluntarily retiring to channel his activi- 
ties in the field within his own State of 
Maryland. 

The General, as he is affectionately 
known, has a great record as a soldier 
und as a public servant. Jim, we wish 
you every success in your new enceavors. 


Education and Survival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, 
since his inauguration as president of 
Carleton College, Minnesota, 13 years 
ago, Dr. Laurence M. Gould has gained 
nationwide recognition in the field of 
American higher education. This recog- 
nition has been particularly noteworthy 
during the past year with Dr. Gould’s 
election as national president of Phi 
Beta Kappa and with his leadership in 
the Antarctic program of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

Trained as a scientist, President Gould 
has been among the first to see clearly 
the magnitude of the problems facing 
our entire education system in an age 
of accelerated technical development. 
For that reason, I was particularly 
pleased to receive a copy of one of his 
impressive recent addresses entitled 
“Education and Survival.“ 

I ask unanimous consent thet excerpts. 
from this speech be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the specch 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND SURVIVAL 
(By Dr. -Laurence M. Gould, president of 
Caricton College) 

Shortly after the successful launching of 
our own first earth satellite, Explorer I, one 
of my neighbors was heard to exclaim, 
“Thank goodness that's up. Now I feel safe 
again.” That there ls safety anywhere is an 
illusion. To act on any other assumption 
would be our undoing, That an all-out 
atomic war would be a war of total destruc- 
tion is now generally admitted, but I do not 
believe we are faced with the likelihood of 
such a war. The issue that faces us is not 
primarily a contest between Soviet Russia 
and ourselvea for superiority in the produc- 
tion of satellites, submarines, and missiles— 
rather it is 1 between 2 approaches to edu- 
cation. 

For several years American scientists have 
known that we were confronted with a grow- 
ing shortage of qualified scientists and engi- 
neers. The National Science Foundation 
was created by Congress 7 years ago to stim- 
ulate increased and renewed activities in 
these two important areas: but for the pub- 
lic as a whole “business as usual” remained 
the rule. This came to a sudden, dramatic 
end with the launching of Sputnik I. Im- 
mediately we realized that we were at the 
end of an ern and that our position in science 
and technology was not unique. Sputnik I 
denionatrated beyond question the Superi- 
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ority of Russian science in certain areas. 
This does not mean that Russian science as 
a whole is superior to ourown. This I doubt; 
but in a controlicd economy such as that in 
Russia special attention can be focused on 
fields thut are belicved to be of particular 
importance, For Russia this means urcus 
related to national defense, which in turn 
means special emphasis on physics and 
mathematics. There ls no quetsion but that 
the Russians have gone way beyond us in 
certain aspects of these disciplines. 

Sputnik I dramatized, as nothing else could 
have done, the magnitude and the violence 
of the technological revolution in which we 
are involved. It should bare demonstrated 
to all thoughtful citizens that the trained 
and educated mind is the most Important 
asset any nation can possess. 

It is difficult for us to accept the Implica- 
tions of Sputnik I. The possibility that a 
tigidly conforming, dictatorial system could 
even come close to matching us has always 
been beyond our comprehension, Now we 
are suddenly aware that another power utter- 
ly opposed to us ideologically has surpassed 
us in some respects. 

It is obvious to all of us now that the 
totalitarian state of Russia has not suffo- 
cated or even stifled the pursuit of scientific 
truth in certain flelds at least. Furthermore, 
we know that the passion for education on 
the part of young people, as well as their 
parents, in Russia is probably unparalleled 
anywhere else in the world. In its brief 
history Soviet Russia has virtually eliminated 
Niiteracy under 40. 

I doubt if history affords any more dra- 
matic record than the 40 years of Soviet 
history. These have been 40 years of ex- 
Plosive development in education and in- 
dustry. Forty years ago when the Soviets 
came into power they looked to the United 
States of America to discover the reasons for 
our prodigious productivity. They coldly 
analyzed our system and came to the conclu- 
sion that the answer lay in the fact that we 
had invested more than any other nation in 
education and that it had paid off. Since 
that time, to a larger extent than we have 
realized, the Russians have copied the basic 
assumptions underlying our own educations! 
system. Today, then, Soviet education 
threatens us with its version of our owt 
American system, The extent to which they 
believe education is responsible for their 
extraordinary progress is revealed in these 
words from a Russian magazine of Novem- 
ber 15, 1957: "The creation of the earth 
first artificial satellites was a natural unk in 
the chain of achievements in science and 
engineering in the Soviet Union. To rec 
Russia 40 years ago is to gage the magnitude 
of this achievement. It telescopes the tre- 
mendous changes which have taken place in 
the way of life of an entire nation. 

“Education was a key which unlocked the 
door to a veritable treasure house of talent 
that had lain dormant. Two generations 
have produced on army of engineers and met 
allurgists, chemists and electronic engineers, 
physicists, and mathematicians capable 
working out all of the intricate problems con“ 
nected with launching on artificial earth 
satellite and a highly developed indus 
ready to produce the most complicated ap“ 
paratus thelr thinking could conceive.” 

Note the emphasis on education as the key: 
The Soviets recognize the necessity of guid? 
ing every child along the educational pa 
ns far as his cnpabilitics permit. They on 
doing superior Job of identifying talen 
carly and cultivating it to the utmost and 
rewarding scholarship and research and 
ing teaching the dignified and reputable pro 
fession it ought to be. There is the further 
Inescapabie fact that the Rurstuns are work: 
ing much harder at their tasks in education 
than we are, Russian youngsters go f. 
school d days n week 10 months of the yoo" 
Furthermore, though by our standards 
curriculums of Ruslan schools are narrow 
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yet there is a widespread and clear recogni- 
tion of thenecessity for an International point 
of view. Every student begins the study of 
one foreign language in his fifth year. Eng- 
lish is the most popular of all foreign lan- 
guages because it contains a larger reservoir 
of scientific data than is to be found in any 
other language. 

Of the Americans who have been able to 
Observe Soviet education currently, all re- 
port the high quality of Instruction. This we 
should expect, In Russia the top professor's 
total salary is in the range of 635,000 to 
$50,000 per year at the official rate of ex- 
Change. Added to this are low tnxes, low 
rent, free health service, free education for 
his children, and in the case of particularly 
outstanding work—paid vacations for himself 
and his family. But above ali else the So- 
viet professor is looked up to. Contrast that 
with our own country. The American col- 
lege faculty member's salary is itttle more 


than the average factory worker's. The aver- 
age full professor's income is about 1% 
times that of the factory worker. In Russia 


the top sci¢ntist ls worth as much as the top 
industrialist whereas in the United States 
the top industrialist gets 30 to 50 tunes the 
Salary of the top scientist. 

Soviet Russia assumes that practically all 
Major scientists. should be in universities 
spending part of their time teaching. Fifty 
Percent of Russian graduates go into teach- 
ing, There is no shortage of qualified teach- 
ers in Russia. 

Our own attitude toward the scholar and 
his work has been quite different as Louls 
Wright, director of the Folger Library, has 
Said; “But 1957 was merely the crowning 
year of a long period during which we had 
heaped ridicule on learning. Americans 
have been trained to regard, the highbrow 
as an undesirable citizen, unfit for the so- 
Clety of good fellows. We have caricatured 
the professor either as a comic character in 
A cap and gown, ineffectual and impotent, 
Or us a sinister villain bent upon burning the 
Capitol and overturning the Republic. We 

ve paid teachers less than day laborers 
and harassed them with regulntions that 
Would disgrace a police state. We invented 
the term “egghead” as a term of contempt 
for any intellectual whose conversation ex- 
Seeded the scope of the sports page and the 
kuwentures of L'il Abner, while at the same 
3 we adopted the bonehead as our beau 

al. In the decade ending in 1957 we 
t led and achieved a cultural vacuity 
that would have won the acclaim of Jim 
W. and his fellow Titans of the gilded age. 
eet have appéared to enjoy being a nation 

Tony Lumpkins, and now we feel injured 
because nations who hase taken our money 

l not also embrace our culture. We have 

t proved ourselves very bright, and we 

l have a hard struggle to survive. There 
dome doubt whether we deserve survival. 

We do, every cultural institution, librar- 

Uke the Folger, untverstties. colleges, 
Pes meena will have to labor unceus- 
Produce an adequate. supply of 
‘ntellectual leaders. 2 ne 
u n a world where mere survival depends 
tion the maximum exploitation of a na- 
intellectual resources, who do you 
or th is putting first things first—the U. S. A. 
the 1. U. 8. S. R.? Prof. Jerome Wiesner, of 


uppeurin 
nomie E before the Committee on Eco- 


p rior to us in every arca; but when Iam 
I feci it will take 10 yours for 
ought to achieve this position.” Surely it 
be apparent tw all thoughtful peo- 

to proceed as we have been going 

done oF iA few years is all that need be 
e Sovi nsure a Soviet-daminated world. 
WU win ets are completely sure thut they 
the world by educution. I think 


chusetts Institute of Technology, 
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they will, unless we do much more than we 
are doing currently to support education. 

No modest change is enough; nothing 
short of a real breakthrough in education 
is adequate. We must have a veritable in- 
tellectual revolution which will bring about 
proper recognition of the teacher and the 
scholar and their elevation to the positions 
of prestige in our society which they deserve. 
To be sure, the Gallup poll 2 years ago re- 
yenicd the fact that our people, by and large, 
regard the tencher as the most important 
citizen in our society. They even placed 
him by substantial numbers above the doc- 
tor and the preacher. But these are empty 
statistics—Lp service only, We really mens- 
ure a man primarily on the basis of his 
accumulation of material possessions, 

If centuries hence historians are speculat- 
ing about the reasons for the demise of 
American. civilization in the middle and 
Intter part of the 20th century, they will 
find the answer in our parsimonious attitude 
toward the support of education. 

According to the Council for Financial Aid 
to Education, the average teacher in the 
United States is currently earning 70 percent 
in real income of what he earned in 1940. 
The average factory worker is earning 150 
percent of what he earned in 1940. More 
power to the factory worker. I am only 
suggesting that comparable recognition 
must be given to the teacher. 

The goals we must reach in education will 
demand very real sacrifices—the kind that 
recognizes the necessity of putting edu- 
cation for our children before personal 
luxury. In the next few yeurs we must 
double the number of teachers and provide 
equitable salaries for them, We must spend 
at least four times as much as we are now 
spending on education. To suggest that we 
cannot. afford to do so is utter nonsense. 
As you know, I have made several visits to 
Antarctica, the land of the Emperor pen- 
guin. The Emperor penguin is a huge bird 
which stands 3 feet high and may weigh as 
much or even more than 100 pounds. This 
penguin has the strange habit of waiting 
until the middle of winter—the coldest, the 
darkest time of the year—for the incubat- 
ing season. It then goes out on to the sea 
ice with no protection, where the eggs are 
laid and then held upon its feet and covered 
by a feathered flap of skin on the lower part 
of the abdomen. The Emperor penguin is 
oblivious to the blizzards and the tempera- 
tures down to 80° or more below zero. He 
is oblivious to all of this because his body 
is wrapped in a heavy blanket of fat which 
completely protects him. We Americans are 
like the Emperor penguin. We have wrapped 
ourselves in a layer of luxury which has made 
us oblivious to the storms raging about us. 
In this layer of luxury are abundant resources 
to finance adequately all of ður educational 
needs. 4 


But just spending more money is not 
enough. We must spend it more wisely. We 
need a more realistic interpretation of the 
assumptions underlying our whole educa- 
tional system. We need a reappraisal from 
the kindergarten through college. 

Jefferson said, “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free, it expects what never was 
and never will be.“ This has been our guid- 
ing light, and I belleve it was not just in 
making education open to all but in some 
sense compulsory that the destiny of our 
free Republic was set. 

But in our interpretation of this philoso- 
phy we haye assumed that all of our people 
were educable to a certain level. Most States 
require attendance through high school or 
to certain ages. Thus in our pasion to 
educate everyone we have inevitably lowered 
standards so that all could be educated. We 
have paid too much attention to the medi- 
ocre nt the expense of the gifted youngsters, 
from whom our needed scholars and leaders 
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in science and other fields of learning must 
come, 

I believe that democratic education means 
that every individual should be educated to 
his full capacity. But our capacities vary. 
Why should a lad be kept in school until he 
is 17 if it can be demonstrated that he has 
reached his capacity at 7? 

Certainly democratic education does not 
mean that everyone should go to college. 
Indeed, it means that a good many people 
who are now in college should probably not 
be there. It means that we should discrimi- 
nate earlier between children who have apti- 
tides for academic achlevements and those 
who should continue in vocational or general 
education, and then be realistic about it. 

I do not mean to criticize any particular 
segment of eduction. We must do a better 
job at all levels than we have ever done be- 
fore. Of course, we must take care of the 
slow learners. Of course, we must take care 
of the handicapped. But we must do a bet- 
ter job of identifying talent early and en- 
couraging it. Here in the United States, of 
the top 20 percent of our high-school popu- 
lation in academic ability only about one- 
fourth finish college, and for every American 
student who enters college there is another 
of equal ability who does not enter. Such 
wastage of potential resources would be un- 
thinkable in Soviet Russia. There the stu- 
dent is not merely permitted to develop his 
talent to the full, he is virtually forced to do 
so if his talents are of the sort valued by the 
state. I am not suggesting that we should 
ape the Soviet system, which stole its educa- 
tional ideas from us. To do so would be to 
insure our own defeat. In too many areas 
we have let our policies toward Russia be a 
reflection of their own attitude toward us. 
We shall succeed only by instilling new life, 
passion, and dedication into our own system. 

The very lopsidedness of Soviet education 
may eventually be its undoing. It is designed 
only to serve the technical and political 
needs of the state. It is not concerned with 
the development of the individual. It lacks 
freedom of inquiry as we understand it. Lib- 
eral education is nonexistent in Soviet Rus- 
sia, With its immense University of Mos- 
cow, its other universities, and its tekhni- 
kums, it has not one single Carleton College. 

That great prophet of our Republic, De 
‘Tocqueville, said in 1830 that the crucial test 
for American democracy would be in the de- 
velopment of the superior individual. I do 
not believe it Is possible to overemphasize 
the importance of this point of view. No- 
where have we failed more largely in educa- 
tion than we have here. We do not need to 
be afraid of quality. Our country has never 
suffered from an excess of it nor has the 
world as a whole. On the contrary, civiliza- 
tions have wasted away because of its ab- 
sence and because of a surplus of mediocrity, 

Somehow we have got to realize that our 
most important resources are not our fabu- 
lous productive capacity, not our oll, not our 
mines, but our intellectual resources. No 
resources would have meaning except for ed- 
ucation, New ideas are necessary to new 
developments. Such new ideas come from 
the trained and educated mind. The su- 
preme challenge confronting us is whether 
we can be awakened to the true importance 
of intellectual achievement. 

Meanwhile, we must keep ever before us 
the fact that the shortage of scientists and 
engineers has not been overstated, William 
Benton, former Senator from Connecticut 
and a member of our board of trustees, after 
a visit to Russia in 1955 pointed out that we 
then had about 600,000 living graduates in 
the engineering field, and so did the U. S. S. R. 
However, if present trends continue, the 
U. S. 8. R. will graduate 420,000 engineers 
for the period of 1956-60 as against our 150.— 
000. As for scientific fields as a whole, only 
one-fifth of our coliege graduates are trained 
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in these fields as against two-thirds in the 
U. S. S. R. But even more important than 
the need for more scientists and engineers is 
the need for better ones. Few Americans 
realize that our record in pure science is a 
modest one. In technology it has been bril- 
Mant, but in the aren of basic theoretical 
research, which furnishes the reservoir from 
which all technological achievement must 
come, we have not done our share. Dr. 
James B. Conant, former president of Har- 
vard University and first chairman of the 
National Science Board, observed in his first 
annual report. “By and large the United 
States has not yet produced its share of 
scientific pioneers as compared to Europe. 
In the advance of science and its application 
to many practical problems there is no sub- 
stitute for first-class men. Ten second-rate 
scientists or engineers cannot do the work 
of one who Is in the first rank.” 

We are in the beginning of the age of 
atomic power. The basic theoretical scien- 
tific discoveries that have led to this revolu- 
tionary achievement have been made by 
European scientists, I know from my own 
experience as Director of the United States 
Antarctic program for the International Geo- 
physical Year how real the shortage of scien- 
tists in certain fields is. In spite of the lure 
of high adventure and the extraordinary op- 
portunities for research, we have not been 
able to secure the number and the quality of 
trained scientists we would like to have for 
our International Geophysical Year program 
in Antarctica. 

There is great danger in supposing that 
our needs can be cured by crash programs. 
There is great danger of excesxes. Certainly, 
I have made it clear that we do need more 
and better scientists and engineers; but I 
want to be equally emphatic in saying that 
it would be disastrous to raise the level of 
eclence education without raising the level 
of all education. We should then succumb to 
the lopsidedness which characterizes Soviet 
education, Certainly, it is apparent that we 
need better trained minds in statecroft Just 
as well as we do in science and engineering. 
Einstein is said to have observed that poli- 
tics is more dificult than physics and that 
the world was in greater danger from bad 
politics than from bad science. 

With the tremendous emphasis on science, 
thore is great danger that the chasm separat- 
ing it from the other disciplines of learning 
may widen. This would be a great misfor- 


tune to all learning. Fundamentally science 


ia no different from the other areas of learn- 
ing, and its separation from the rest is a 
modern phenomenon that has not charac- 
terized the intellectual history of western 
man. There is no inevitable warfare be- 
tween science and the so-called humanities 
except when the latter are based upon science 
which is dead. Anything of human interest 
mny become humanistic. Today the grow- 
ing edges of new knowledge are in science. 
Here are to be found the raw materials for 
the developing humanistic tradition of the 
mid-20th century. 

The liberal tradition to which we sub- 
scribe at Carleton College essumes a kind of 
unity of life. It is not an automatic unity, 
however; It Is one that we must achieve for 
ourselves. We must drop the assumption 
that there is a necessary division between 
science and other areas of learning. There 
need be no conflict. Science and the other 
humanitics are parts of a larger whole. 
Science deals with man as he is and the 
Se humanities with man as he ought 

My great fear is that the Icssons of eputnik 
have not gone deep enough and will be for- 
gotten too soon. No one questions the fact 
that we must continue to be militarily strong. 
No one doubts but that our survival demands 
Greatly increased expenditures for defense, 
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The Gaither report, the Rockefeller Brothers 
report, and the John Hopkins report are all 
agreed on this fact and on the conyiction 
that we are in the midst of the grcetest crisis 
our Nation has ever faced, Indeed, the crisis 
that faces all mankind is Incomparably more 
dangerous than anything that has gone be- 
fore. 

But somehow I do not believe the greatest 
threat to our future is from bombs or guided 
missiles. I don't think our civilization will 
die that way. I think It wlll dle when we no 
longer care—when the spiritual forces that 
make us wish to be right and noble die in 
the hearts of men. Arnold Toynbee has 
pointed out that 19 of 21 notable civiliza- 
tions have died from within and not by con- 
quest from without. There were no bands 
playing and no fiags waving when these 
civilizations decayed; it happened siowly, in 
the quiet and the dark when no one was 
aware, 

Having said all of this, I believe that our 
problem. lies deeper than education. Great 
as that problem is, I think we could outdo 
the Russians in education and in military 
might and still we might fall. Do you re- 
member, a great teacher once said, “What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose bis soul?” 

I believe that fundamentally there Is only 
one thing can save us and that is a recricnta- 
tion in our sense of values. I believe our 
weakness lies In the nature of the things we 
strive for. A former President of the United 
States once said that we should have “a 
chicken in every pot and two cars in every 
garage.” Surely this ls too low an aim for 
a people whose birthright is freedom. It 
reminds me of the familinr advertising slo- 
gan “Save the surface and you save all.“ 
We-have confused ends with means; we have 
confused the outward symbol with the inner 
reality. The world believes that the things 
by which we live are measured in terms of 
bathtubs, radios, TV's, and automobiles. 
Perhaps most of us believe the same thing, 
though our lip service says something elze. 

I believe that a free acciety will survive 
only on Ideals that are aiways beyond human 
attainment—tideals which bear only an im- 
perfect relation to the world in which we live 
or to the world we may ever expect to know. 
It is the function of liberal education to 
introduce the student to himecif and to this 
kind of world, for liberal education is con- 
cerned with man’s chief purpose, which is 
the creation and preservation of valu.s. 
This is what gives meaning to our civilizi- 
tion and ultimate sienificance to the indi- 
vidual human life. This means that educr- 
tion must be both moral and intelectual; 
it means that the educated person cannot 
live detached from the moral Issues being 
decided In his day. It is not easy to teach 
moral values in the society where the highest 
value is not honesty but success; yet this 18 
the task that confronts us. 

The less one thinks about this fantastic 
world in which we live, the better for one's 
peace of mind. However, peace of mind as un 
end in itself is the most deceptive of all 
human illusions, We could, of course, go 
right on spending four times as much for 
alcohol and tobacco as we do for education 
and fall to recognize the importance of our 
intellectual resources. Suppore we did that. 
what would happen? The tragic thing 1s 
that nothing would happen Immediately. 
Nothing would happen in time to enable us 
to save ourselves. So far as I Know, there 
is no record of any Roman recording the fact 
that his city and its empire were decaying. 
If any Roman recognized it, I suspect it wus 
Julius Cacsar dnd perhaps that is onc reason 
why he became an emperor. 

But it is our duty, it is our necessity, to 
think about the things I hnve been dis- 
cussing. I hope the situation frightens you, 
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If it frightens us enough, then perhaps we 
shall do something about it. 

Certainly one lesson above all else stands 
out in history, and that is that means do 
determine ends. Noble ends cannot. be 
achieved by ignoble means. Whether we are 
searching for a cure for cancer or a cure 
for communism, there is only one way to 
salvation and that is the way of truth. 

We are spiritually free to do as we please. 
All of us as individuals and as a people have 
long-term credits. In other words, we have 
all the rope we need. Eventually, however, 
our credit runs cut and suddenly we are at 
the end of it. Dismal ns it may sound, we 
muy be nearer the end cf our rope than we 
realize. The day of reckoning may be nearer 
than we think. We may have shelved ulti- 
mate values too long. 

What do I mean by ultimate values? Do 
you have any real notion of precisely what 
we as Americans believe? I think that what 
we believe is vastly mere important than 
submarines or satellites or misciles. I be- 
lieve that all the power in man that leads 
to lasting effort comes from his belief and 
that we as individuals and as a people grow 
strong only from believing. 

There is no doubt in anyone's mind what 
the Communists believe. It has been clearly 
stated by Marx. There was never any doubt 
us to what Hitler meant; it was cleariy stated 
in Mein Kampf. 

How many of us have any real, concrete 
Idea of what we belteve—what the basic ns- 
sumptions are underlying our civilization? 
We know in a vague kind of way that we 
live still in the afterglow of the Magna 
Carta, the Declarntion cf Independence, and 
the Bill of Rights. 

We need to make our beliefs as specific as 
possible so we may understand them better 
and so that the world can understand us 
better. Tliere is an old story of an oriental 
potentate who called his servant and ordered 
him to bring some fruit. The servant 
brought bananes. The potentate was an- 
noyed and said, “I do not want bananas; I 
want fruit." The servant brought pineapple 
and one fruit after another, all of which 
were declined by the potentate with the dec- 
laration tht he didn’t want peaches or pine- 
appics, but fruit. 

His demand wrs imporrible to satisfy. 
There is no such thing os fruit in general. 
It is specific: There is no such thing as 
truth in general. It is specific. We must 
strive to be mors articulate about our be- 
lcis. We must stop gogging at the word 
"spiritual: Our task Ja to rediscover and 
remmert our fnlth in the spiritual, non- 
utilitarian values on which American life has 
really rested from its beginning. 

Admitting the magnitude and the rerios- 
ness of the crisis of our time, we are then 
confronted as never before with the questlon 
us to whether we have n ronsonablo right to 
believe there fs a future for Carleton College 
and institutions Uke it—whether there is 4 
future for the boys and girls who hope to be 
educated at Carleton and similar institue 
tions. I think no thoughtful person coul 
make the dogmatic statcment that man will 
survive, but we surely clo have a right to 
believe that he can survive, Such a state- 
ment implies a kind of act of faith, not in 


‘science or technology or things material 


but in man himse!f—in a belief in hin sens? 
of justice ond the preponderance of the 
creative und cooperative impulses over the 
competitive and the dertructlve. 

Man is entering a new dimension of space 
that will make added demands upon 
inner resources. If he is to survive, he must 
learn to match this new dimension of space 
with corresponding developments in wise 
dom and character, 
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HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND > 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, during the years that I have been 
in Congress I have been fighting continu- 

for improved social-security benefits. 

Needless to say, I am not alone in this 

t, for many other Congressmen feel 

as I do, and, by combining our efforts, we 

ve succeeded in getting changes made 
in the social-security law. 

o years ago, in the 84th Congress, I 
Introduced legislation which permitted 
Women 62 years of age to collect social- 

ity benefits. I also introduced leg- 
‘lation that permitted a totally disabled 
Worker to be eligible for social-security 

efits at the age of 50. These were 
din that session, 

Last month the 85th Congress. passed 
legislation raising social-security benefits 
by &bout 7 percent and boosting the taxes 
has now 
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finance that increase. 
been signed by the President; despite his 
riginal threat to veto it, and will go into 
fect in January 1959. The increased 
lüb ente will be received in February 
Twelve million men and women—re- 
tired employees and their wives or sur- 
dors —will receive these benefits. Un- 
to the new law, top monthly payments 
both retired employee and his wife 
to Over 65—will move up from $162.80 
tings 0.50 per month. For a single re- 
mov, employee the payment will be 
ed up from $108.50 to $127 per 
— Top payments for a surviving 
$8 Ow or widower are increased from 
1.40 to $95.30 per month, and the maxi- 
1254 for a widow with 2 children will be 
7200.10 a month instead of the present 
To pay tor these increases, the payroll 
cates for the 75 million employees, now 
on yet: and their employers will go up 
em anuary 1, 1959. Both employees and 
sten overs will contribute 21% percent in- 
d of the present 21, percent of tax- 
Day. The taxable wage base will be 
ay from the present $4,200 to $4,800 
Wil and the tax on the self-employed 
bent e raised from the present 3% per- 
to 334 percent. 
hew addition to this raise in taxes, a 
emp schedule of tax rate increnses for 
van Oyers and employees has been ad- 
ey ced from every 5 years after 1960 to 
years. Under the new schedule 
1000 — rate will advance to 3 percent in 
1969 4 percent in 1963, 4 percent in 
and 414 in 1969. 
Crease new law also provides for nn in- 
of Federal grants to the States for 
abeo the needy aged, the blind, the dis- 
5.609 and dependent children. About 
unde 00 persons now receive benefits 
Drops, this phase of the social-security 
that dan. Provision was also made so 
Crs pendents of totally disabled work- 
l be considered similar to the de- 
nts of the retired workers. 
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The bill I introduced this last session 
would have given a 10-percent increase. 
However, it developed that in order to 
get any help for those receiving social- 
security benefits this year, it was neces- 
sary to make a compromise and accept 
the 7-percent increase this time. 

This law will be taken up in the next 
session of Congress for furture improve- 
ments, as a comprehensive study of the 
Social Security Act had been ordered by 
a previous Congress and the report is to 
be made in January 1959. During the 
next session we hope to secure an addi- 
tional increase in bencfits—to bring it to 
10 percent—and to pass legislation simi- 
lar to the Forand bill, which was defeated 
this session and which would have, pro- 
vided hospital,- surgical, and nursing- 
home insurance to those receiving social- 
security benefits. I shall also reintro- 
duce my former bill which would auto- 
matically make a wife of a retired work- 
er eligible for social security at the same 
time her husband qualifies, regardless of 
Age. 

For your’ information, the following 
table will give you a short résumé of the 
new scale of social-security benefits as 
they compare to those now in effect. 


Old-age benefits 


Employee Man ond wife? 
along! © 
Highest avernge 
monthly earnings 
Now Old New old 
bill law bill law 


Widow Widow and 
widower, child 2 children, 
Highest avernge or parent 


mouthly earnings 


Now 
law hill 


87. N. h $90.00) $8.10) Om 
Sum. “3 41.30 53, 0 . 
815. 554 U 61, 40 | 120, 00 112 00 
2 1.00) 18.90 | 161.60 137. 10 
N 71. % (. 40 10.10 177,20 
g TANO | 73. | 20,20 f 197.10 

1 87.00 | 81.40 | 242.00) 200.00 

05. 30 0 271. 10 v) 


Worker arod Gor over at timo of retirement, and wife 
apod (4 or over at Lhe tine she comes on the rollr, 


2 Survivor bonefit umoutts for a widow nud 1 child 
or for 2 parents would be the sume us for man und wife, 
3 Not applicable sinos maximum average monthly 


earnings ninournit pussibile ia $350, 


Hon. Hal Holmes 


- SPEECH 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my colleagues in paying 
tribute to one of the great Members of 
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y 
this legislative membership, the Honor- 
able Hat Hormes, of Washington. 

Har is a great American—a gentleman 
and a scholar in every respect. I am 
proud to say that he and his gracious 
wife are close friends of the McGregors, 
and I sincerely wish them every happi- 
ness in their retirement. 


„ 


_ A Step Toward Truth in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
* 


HON. THOMAS C. HENNINGS, IR. 


OF AMISSOURNI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HENNINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an editorial appearing in the August 
15, 1958, edition of the Hartford (Conn.) 
Courant, entitled “A Step Toward Truth 
in Government,” which refers to the 
Moss-Hennings bill for freedom of infor- 
mation which was passed by this Con- 
gress and signed by the President of the 
United States on August 12, 1958, as 
Public Law 85-619. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A STEP TOWARD TRUTH IN GOVERNMENT 

With bills popping out of Congress by the 
dozen, some that are important get less 
notice than they deserve. One such is the 
Moss-Hennings freedom-of-information bill, 
If its effect is modest, the principle it em- 
bodies is vital. For this bill will help Con- 
gress and the people get the truth about 
what is going on in the Federal Government. 

All this little bill does is to add a single 
sentence to the 1789 law that set our Gov- 
ernment departments up in business: This 
section does not authorize withholding in- 
formation from the public or limiting the 
availability of records to the public.” What 
had happened was that our modern Govern- 
ment departments, wanting to keep secret 
some of the things they were doing but lack- 
ing legislative authority to do so, began to 
twist this ancient law into such supposed 
authority, which clearly was not its original 
Intent. 

Thus passage of the Moss-Hennings bill 
preyents the papa-knows-best bureaucrat 
from hiding from the public what he is doing 
with the public's business and the public's 
money, where there is no good reason to hide 
it. It goes without saying that there are 
some things, like Income-tax records, trade 
secrets, or matters of military security, that 
are legitimately kept secret in the public 
interest. But these are amply and specifi- 
cally protected by about 80 other laws. 

Even so, not everybody is happy at the 
Moss-Hennings bill. In particular Attorney 
General Rogers opposed it, and no doubt it 
was he who composed the somewhat sour 
sentences President Elsenhower used when 
he signed the bill. For example: The bill “is 
not intended to, and Indeed could not, alter 
the existing power of the head of an execu- 
tive department to keep appropriate infor- 
mation or papers confidential in the public 
interest.“ This power, added the President's 
statement, is inherent In the executive 
branch under the Constitution. 

Actually, it isn't. Whatever this power is, 
it is Inherent beyond question only In the 
President himself. And this despite the as- 
sertions of generations ot Presidents, with 
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the assent of newspaper and other commen- 
tators, who never troubled to look up the 

“law on the subject. It will be healthy if, 
when this issue next comes up, it is brought 
to court, where Presidents, with good reason, 
have been reluctant ot let it go. But this 
constitutional issue is irrelevant to the Moss- 
Hennings bill, with its modest correction of 
a growing abuse. It is only a first step in 
the necessary attack on a growing habit of 
Government secrecy. Even so, it le an occa- 
sion for cheers. ° 


The Farm Policy Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
August issue of the Journal of Farm 
Economics contains an especially timely 
and informative article on the Farm Pol- 
icy Dilemma, by Dr. Walter W. Wilcox, 
senior specialist in agriculture of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. 

This article is the most comprehensive, 
yet brief, analysis of the contributions of 
farm price-support programs in the past 
20 years which has come to my attention. 
I am asking that it be reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD because it con- 
tains. a great deal of factual information 
on farm programs not available else- 
where that every Member of Congress 
should have at his fingertips. 

Dr. Wilcox concludes that farmers have 
three alternative courses of action open 
to them, or some combination of them. 
Merely to maintain 1956-57 levels of in- 
come, they must either first, continue 
current supplementary distribution pro- 
grams at the same or somewhat higher 
levels in the future; or, second, develop 
effective aggregate production control 
programs which would hold production 
4 to 6 percent below what it otherwise 
would be for a number of years. 

The third alfernative, the one which 
Mr. Benson favors and the one toward 
which we are headed under the compro- 
mise Agricultural Act-of 1958, is to allow 
all production to move through commer- 
cial markets and accept a drop of $2 bil- 
lion to $5 billion, or 35 to 40 percent in 
net farm income as compared with 
1956-57. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Dr. Wilcox’s article be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Farm POLICY DILEMMA 
(By Walter W. Wilcox, Library of Congress) 

Farm Income is low today, using any mod- 
ern yardstick one may choose; 

Farm-operator families on the 2,213,000 
commercial (high production) farms received 
an average income of $5,415 in 1956, while all 
nonfarm familles, including those living on 
skid row and public relief programs, received 
an a income of $6,900. The realized 
returns to all farm labor and management 
Was only 69 cents an hour in 1957, while 
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workers In manufacturing industries received 
82.07 an hour. 

Farm income would be even lower except 
for the price-supporting activities of the 
Federal Government. 

A rough and incomplete appraisal Indicates 
Government price-support and related pro- 
grams, on a year-by-year basis, must have 
raised total net farm income substantially 
above what it otherwise would have been 
each year in the late 1930's and early 1940's, 
in 1948 and 1949, and from 1952 to date. 

This rough approximation of the income 
effects of price supports takes account of 
the direct Government payments and the 
removal of supplies from commercial mar- 
kets by the price-supporting programs. Sup- 
plies were removed from commercial markets 
by surplus-removal purchases, using section: 
32 funds, and by the net annuni increases 
in CCC loans and inventories in these years. 
It is assumed that each 81 of aggregate farm 
output removed from commercial markets by 
these programs incrensed farm income $2.50, 
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or that the price elasticity of aggregate out- 
put was approximately —0.4* l 

This estimate falls to take account of the 
income effects of acreage allotments tn hold- 
ing down aggregate output on a year-by- 
year basis of cotton, wheat, tobacco, and seve 
eral other crops. It fails to include the 
income gains which resulted from w shift in 
productive. resources from crops having 4 
highly inelastic demand, such as wheat and 
tobacco, to other products having a less 
inelastic demand, such as soybeans, f 
grains, and livestock. It also fails to take 
account of the dynamic effects of the higher 
and more stable farm income in the earlier 
years on the level of farm output and prices 
in later years. 

This rough, incomplete measurement Indi- 
cates that In the dbrence of price-supporting 
programs realized net farm income on a year? 
by-year basis would have been 20 to 55 per- 
cent lower in the years 1037-39, 14 to 43 
percent lower in 1940-42, 24 to 34 percent 
lower in 1948-49, and 28 percent. or more 
lower 1952 to date (table 1).* 


Taste 1.—Selected price support activities and realized net farm income, 1937-56 * 
{Dollars In millions] 
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Farn pormi; hearings before Committee on A 
U. S. Government Printing Offices, 1978. p. 42. 


Commodity Credit Corporation Charts, Washington, D. , November 1957, 
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about $2.%) for each $1 rednetion in farm products supplied to commerelal markets when farm products are in op 


supply. (Bee previous footnote 2.) 


USDA data.) 


In the longer run, the public as well as 
farmers appear to have reaped net benefits 
from farm-price programs—benefits which 
are substantially the same as those realized 
from research and educational programs. 
Consider these facts, for example: In the 
19 years preceding the adoption of farm- 
price ioe taal and related adjustment pro- 

, farm output Increased 6 percent. In 
the 20 years of farm price support programs 
(excluding the war years, 1941-45), farm out- 


Interest at a rate of 4½ percent was 
allowed on the current value of farm real 
estate, machinery. equipment, and farm 
working capital by the AMS in estimating 
the returns per hour to farm labor. See the 
statements on farm-income comparisons by 
Koffsky, Grove, and Johnson in Policy for 
Commercial Agriculture; papers submitted 
by panelists, Joint committee print, Joint 
Economic Committee, U. S. Congress, Novem- 
ber 1957, pp. 79-00 and 403. 
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et remavul of farm commodities from commerelal markets by CCC operations, (Source: Computed ine 


put increased 40 percent. As a specific ee” 
ample of the influence of farm price SUP’ 
port Vata eon Gray, Sorenson, and ner 
rane found that potato production was hig t 
and prices were lower when price suppor a 
were in effect in the late 1040's than 


* Wheat, cotton, corn, and dairy products 
made up most of the farm output re! run 
from commercial channels. The short- 
price ¢lasticities of these products are abo; 
as follows: Wheat, 0.3; cotton, 0:5; corn. 
milk used for manufacturing, 0.4. eco 
»A more accurate evaluation of the niy 
nomic effects of there programs is nis no 
desirable. Plans are underway to have on 
USDA regularly report the relevant data 117 
net physical quantities or each commod 
removed from commercial markets by pre 
support operations. With such data, 3 tor 
precise evaluation of the impact of Income 
price-support programs on farm 
should be possible. 
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have been expected under free market con- 
ditions. 

Many factors have contributed to the rapid 
increase in output in recent years. One of 
the factors has been the increased stability 
and higher level of farm income resulting 

farm price support programs in the 
Past 25 years. 

Largely because farmers have been unable 
or unwilling to balance output with ayailable 
Markets, their income gains from price- 
SUpport programs have resulted in gains for 

er sectors of the economy. These gains 
are of two types additional workers released 
by Investment in labor-saving machinery and 
eased output of food and fiber in subse- 
Quent years. 
It is highly probable that the aggregate 
uence of increased stability, and the 
higher level of farm income resulting from 
-suppört programs has accelerated tech- 
ological progress and increased efficiency 
agriculture, more than offsetting the in- 
encies in resource use caused by specific 
ity programs. As evidence in sup- 
Port of this, Dr. Barton's studies indicate 
that farm output per unit of total resources 
wee has been increasing twice as rapidly 
8 the past 25 years as in the 20 years 1910 

1930 Surely the inefficiencies in resource 
introduced by acreage-allotment pro- 
ne must haye been more than offset by 

income effects of the price-support pro- 

to permit such a record. 
litura] economists have sometimes 
crumed that the improved income position 

agriculture has slowed down desirable mi- 
Bato n out of farming. However, Professor 
zu P has found that this is not true. Price- 
8 programs have not retarded the mi- 
i tlon of workers out of agriculture.” This 
of fot surprising since the income position 

arm people has continued to be less satis- 
ot than that ot nonfarm people in spite 
Ái the improvement resulting from price- 
PPort activities. 
bas bably somewhat the reverse influence 

Prevailed. Farm enlargement and farm 
tretolidation must have been facilitated by 
lee 0 enecd stability and higher short-run 
it Of farm Income resulting from price- 
Prices, programs. Also, stable or rising land 
have in part the result of these programs. 
Wit, Permitted farmers to lenve farming 
dd out capital losses, This is an important 
to dutmigration. 

This brief summary of the effect of past 
ten support programs is in no sense in- 
Existi to be a defense of the stitus quo. 
ina g price-support activities have been 

10 urgent need of modernization for the past 

» Yet tn view of these past accom- 

. — Mts, it la surprising that agriculture’s 

ang esman in the Cabinet, his research staff, 

been, Weticultural economists generally nave 
: Pub ont with respect to these facts while 
ce lng the Government costs of farm 

Anngt Port programs. Intelligent plans 

Onjy t be made for the future by those who 

see the past through jaundiced eyes. 
A 1- PRODUCTION TRENDS 
1g bang realized net farm income dropped 
put nt in the 5-year period 1952-57, total 
Nereased 0 in agricultural production have 
number tightly. A 12- percent decline in 
Were i farmworkers? was fully offset by 

Te te in other inputs. 

War 1. ol interest to observe that since World 
igricu, the dynamite effect of labor leaving 
eng ture probably has been output-in- 
i ner) leaving a continuing com- 
s 
Minnesota 
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See 4, 1084. 
d. 23. Joint Committee Print (footnote 1). 


* 
We id., pp. 497-447. 
dec on the USDA farm labor seriós. 
eres line wis only 8 percent in the com- 
furm labor series. 


Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
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mercial farm enterprise often is replaced by 
modern mechanical equipment which results 
in improved technical production practices 
and always requires amortization, hence puts 


pressure on the family to increase output. 


If it is a son or daughter of the farm family 
itself who leaves, the young migrant may 
require financing for a period until he fin- 
ishes an educational or training program. 
This additional financial burden also stimu- 
lates efforts to increase output and income 
on the home farm. When land is released 
by established farm operators leaving agri- 
culture, on balance it probably goes to more 
efficient producers. Given the present labor 
supply and improved technology avaliable for 
use in agriculture, similar influences are ex- 
pected to continue dominant for at least an- 
other 5 or 10 years. 

On the basis of these facts and others 
which are commonly known, it seems prob- 
able that farm output in the next 10 years 
or so will continue to increase as fast or 
faster than population increases“ This, of 
course, will be merely a continuation of the 
situation which has existed in the recent 
past. Furthermore, it seems probable that 
output will continue to be excessive in rela- 
tion to market outlets even though farm 
prices drop further. (It is highly probabie 
that additional capital will be channeled 
into agriculture by processors and produc- 
tion supply companies as vertical integra- 
tion in agriculture Increases.) 

MARKET EXPANSION POTENTIALS 


“Market expansion” at lower price levels 
and “learning to live with abundance” are 
phrases or slogans which have appeared with 
increasing frequency in recent months in 
public statements relating to agriculture. 
The probable economic results of such poli- 
cies have been made to appear highly at- 
tractive. Yet data published in the Market- 
ing and Transportation Situation, an official 
publication of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, testify to the Ineffectiyeness of such 
policies in the past 5 years. 

Consider these facts with respect to the 
recent past: 

Nine percent more American consumers, 
with 10 percent higher per capita real in- 
comes in 1957, bought 11 percent more food 
from farmers on a value weighted basis, in- 
cluding more high-cost animal products rela- 
tive to cereals and potatoes than in 1952. 
Yet in 1057 farmers were paid only 819.5 
billion for this food—$600 million lees than 
they were paid for the smaller quantity con- 
taining fewer livestock products in 1952. 
This is an indication of the lack of effective- 
ness of market expansion In recent years in 
conjunction with “ving with abundance” 
in commercial markets, 

This experience may be stated in another 
way. Although farmers’ production ex- 
penses were $416 million higher in 1957 than 
in 1952, and consumers’ disposable income 
wns 863.2 billion higher, farmers received 
fewer dollars for their 11 percent larger food 
deliveries last year because of the abundance 
of farm products in the market places. 
These are the economic consequences of 
“abundance” even though the advertising 
and promotional efforts of both the pro- 
ducers and food trade were at record levels 
in 1957. 

In view of this record, how can so many 
people in such important positions place 
such great confidence in market expansion 
us a method of increasing farm income at 
this time? Market expansion ts a long-run, 
not a short-run solution to the farm prob- 
lem. And farm output or market supplics 
must be brought more nearly into balance 
with market outlets nt current prices before 
the niodest accomplishments of our greatest 


Soo, for example, American Agriculture 
In 1965, by James T. Bonnen, Joint Economic 
Committee Print (footnote 1), pp, 145-156. 
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* 
market expanslon efforts will show satis- 
factory results. 

RISING LAND VALUES NO INDICATION -OF 

ECONOMIC HEALTH 

Farm real-estate values have risen sharply 
since 1947-49. A part of this Increase was 
a return to more normal, long-run relation- 
ships between farmland values and farm 
income. Increases in land values since 1952, 
however, in an important respect are an 
indication of maladjustments in agriculture. 
They cannot be considered a sign of eco- 
nomic health as has been suggested in re- 
cent months. Rather, in large areas they 
reflect economic pressure for farm enlarge- 
ment and the difficulty people have in find- 
ing a satisfactory substitute for farming as 
an occupation. 

Farmers buy about two-thirds of the 
farmland that is sold each year. The com- 
petition for additional land for farm 
enlargement together with the other de- 
mands for agricultural lands has resulted in 
farm operators receiving very low returns for 
their management and labor (table 2). 


Taste 2—Inderes of farm real estate values, 
returns per hour of farm labor and hourly 
see of manufacturing employees, 

52-5 


{1947-49 = 100] 
Realized Hourly 
Farm real | return per | earnings of 
Tear estate hour te ail | manufac- 
= values per | farm labor turing 
* acre and msn- | employces 
agement! 


T After allowance for Interest at Ai percent on capital 
investment, Agricultural Marketing Service, USDA. 

Although recent increases in farm-land 
values are the result of many factors, it Is 
not a healthy situation to find land values 
and wages of industrial workers rising while 
returns to farm labor are falling. This is es- 
pecially true when the returns to farm labor 
were already less than half the wages recelved 
by industrial workers. As indicated in the 
opening paragraph, returns to all farm labor 
and management in 1957 fell to 69 cents an 
hour. This was only one-third the hourly 
earnings of manufacturing employees. 
INCOME LOSSES NOT OFFSET BY FEWER FARMERS 


Although livestock producers are enjoying 
satisfactory incomes in 1958, it appears prob- 
able that fecd grain and livestock producers 
will suffer the greatest income losses In the 
next few years. There ore several reasons for 
this: Feed grain stocks have been accumu- 
lating for 5 years under the price-support 
program which has indirectly supported live- 
stock pricoé and incomes. These stocks can- 
not be diverted to foreign countries to the 
same extent that it is possible to divert wheat 
and cotton stocks. Increased quantities of 
wheat will be offered for feed under freer 
market conditions largely offsetting such re- 
ductions in feed production as may occur as 
the result of increasing cotton and wheat 
acreage allotments. Further, substantial in- 
crases in the output of livestock products 
per unit of feed consumption are probable, 
especially in hog production. 

Movement of people out of agriculture and 
farm consolidation has been advocated as a 
means of maintaining farm family incomes 
at a satisfactory level even though total net 
farm income falls. Between 1947 and 1056 
the number of farms in the United States de- 
clined 1.7 percent per year. The total farm 
population also has been declining at the 
rate of 15 to 2 percent a year in recent years. 
Much of this movement of people to non- 
farm jobs has been people leaving low-in- 
come farms which produce very few products 
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for sale as well as people leaving commercial 
farms. 

Some people suggest that public programs 
should be undertaken to speed up these 
trends. Even though the current recession 
were short-lived, it is doubtful that meas- 
ures to speed up these movements will re- 
ceive public support in view of the commu- 
nity adjustment problems growing out of the 
current rate of farm consolidation and mi- 
gration of people from farms. The rate of 
movement of people out of agriculture in the 
next 5 to 10 years will depend primarily on 
the rate at which new Job opportunities open 
up. 

11 one can depend on a continuation of 
production trends and the results of recent 
statistical analyses of supplies and prices, 
there is little likelihood of sufficient farm 
consolidation or movement of people off com- 
mercial farms.to maintain current income 
levels on a per family or per capita basis if 
free market conditions prevail in the next 5 
to 10 years. 

As will be elaborated in subsequent para- 
graphs, a decline in net farm income of 25 
to 40 percent Is in prospect under free mar- 
ket conditions in the years immediately 
ahead. Farm people may either consciously 
choose to return to free markets, or because 
of a fallure to agree on other courses of ac- 
tion, they may allow free market forces to 
operate again. If this occurs, the expected 
fall In total income, because of farmers’ lack 
of bargaining power, will be softened come- 
what by Increased off-farm work of family 
members, The drop in income also will be 
mitigated by an annual reduction of per- 
haps 2 percent a year In the number of farms 
and the number of farm people sharing the 
income. But the expected drop in income is 
not likely to be fully offset by the fewer peo- 
ple In agriculture within the next 5 to 10 
years, 

THE ALTERNATIVES 

It is against this background that one 
must consider agriculture's possible courses 
of action in the next 5 or 10 years. Agricul- 
ture has a choice among three relatively un- 
attractive courses of action, or some combi- 
nation of them. 

(1) It may continue the current supple- 
mentary distribution programs at home and 
abroad at the same or at a somewhat higher 
level than they have been operating during 
the past 3 years. This is roughly one to two 
billion dollars a year in terms of values at 
the farm. These programs have made little 
progress In reducing aggregate stocks. Re- 
ductions in dairy products, cotton, and wheat 
have been largely offset by increased stocks of 
feed grains. A continuation of these distri- 
bution programs at recent or at a somewhat 
higher level at best would merely maintain 
farm income at current levels in an other- 
wise rapidly expanding economy. However, 
it Is doubtful that current acreage allot- 
ments have a significant cffect on total farm 
output other than changing its content some- 
what, hence are not essential to the success 
of this course of action. Their continuation, 
however, may be essential for the mainte- 
nance of the incomes of the producers of the 
restricted crops which have a highly Inelustlo 
demand. 

2) A second course would be to develop 
eTective aggrogate production controls which 
hold production 4 to 6 percent below what it 
otherwise would be year after year for at 
least 5 to 10 years, again merely to main- 
tain farm income at current levels, or 

(3) Allow all production to move through 
commercial markets and accept a drop of two 
to five billlon dollars or 25 to 40 percent in 
net farm income as compared with 1950-57.° 


A fourth course would be to make up the 
difference by direct Government payments 
between family incomes received from prices 
in the market place and some agreed desir- 
able level of family income. 

course of action appears to be sut- 
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If net farm income falls only 25 to 40 
percent from current levels, it is doubtful 
that the adverse effects on the supply func- 
tion would be sufficient to bring output into 


balance with market outlets except at prices 


10 percent or more below 1956-57 levels. 
Under free market conditions, output might 
well continue to bé 2 to 4 percent in ex- 
cess of the amount needed to supply avall- 
able markets at stable prices, forcing farm 
prices down 10 percent or more. Production 
costs now take about 65 percent of the gross 
farm income. Under these conditions, a 10.5 
percent reduction in farm prices would r t 
in a 30 percent reduction in net farm income. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


Adequate income is one of the prerequisites 
for a good farm life. However, farm families 
have many goals in addition to monetary in- 
come. They desire freedom to make their 
own decisions. They desire the respect and 
approval of their urban acquaintances, 

In our democracy farm families themselves 
have the opportunity to choose among many 
conflicting goals. The role of the expert (so- 
cial scientist) and an important part of 
the complex role of the farm leader is that 
of supplying farm péople with relevant facts 
and analyses as a basis for intelligent policy 
choices in line with their value systems. 

It is inevitable that there is much con- 
fusion in this field. But the confusion has 
been confounded in recent years by a fall- 
ure on the part of many in leadership 
positions (including some with advanced de- 
grees) to distingulsh between facts and 
values. Consciously or unconsciously they 
have Ignored facts which did not fit in with 
their value systems. Consciously or uncon- 
sciousiy they have discouraged research 
which might develop findings not in accord 
with their value system. In the arena of 
public discussion there has been no dis- 
tinction on the part of many leaders between 
an intelugent interpretation of social 
scientists findings and statements calcu- 
lated to mold the value systems of farm peo- 
ple into particular patterns. 

It is easy to undertsand the failure of farm 
lenders to distinguish between educational 
activitics based on research results and an 
attempt to mold the value systems of farm 
people in patterns similar to theirs, It is 
more difficult to understand the great dearth 
of comprehensive analyses on which to base 
intelligent policy’ decisions. Surely the 
scarcity of relevant comprehensive analyses 
Is not due to a lack of social scientists with 
advanced degrees in high administrative and 
advisory posts, or to a shortage of well- 
trained social scientists, 

In any event this analysis fs designed to 
add to the body of relevant facts which are so 
urgently needed and it is hoped that it 
wlll moye the “great debate“ forward to a 
higher, at least to a more factual level. 


ficiently improbable to warrant placing it in 
a footnote. However, proposals for individual 
commodity programs involving a combina- 
tion of Government payments making up the 
difference between market prices and an an- 
nounced support level on domestic alict- 
ments, with free market prices on the balance 
of the production already has substantial 
legislative support. 


Hon. Henry J. Latham 


SPEECH 


HOW. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF ONTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF. REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Spenker, I 
want to Join with my colleagues, and es- 
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pecially the delegation from New York, 
in paying tribute to one of my personal 
friends, the Honorable Henry J. LATHAM, 
who is voluntarily retiring from this 
legislative body. 

Congressman LATHAM has done an out- 
standing job and is one whose record 
for his constituency and his country 
merits every consideration from all of 
us. Future generations will record his 
activities as being worthy of entry into 
the archives of this great Nation. 

Judge Henry, our best wishes to you 
and yours always. 


Congresswoman Martha W. Griffiths Re- 
ports to the People of the 17th District 
of Michigan 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘ 


F 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 2 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I take this opportunity to pro- 
vide the residents of the 17th District 
of Michigan a brief résumé of major 
legislation and of my activities as their 
Representative in the 65th Congress. 

In January 1957, when the 85th Con- 
gress convened, it was believed to be j 
another Congress meeting to cope with 
the usual problems of our day, Then 
in October 1957 the Russian sputnik 
sailed into outer space and Congress re- 
turned to the second session impressed 
with the Russian endeavor and deter- 
mined to do something about it. In nis 
opening speech on January 7, Senate 
pamu Leader Lynpon B. Johnson 
said: 

We must work as though no other con. 
gress would ever have an opportunity temet 
this challenge, for, in fact, none will have 
@n opportunity comparable. 


Bipartisan press across the countr® is 
in agreement that this Congress has 
been one of the most productive Con- 
gresses that has ever met. 

EDUCATION 


The first sputnik made quite evident 
the need to promote studies in scienc® 
mathematics, engineering, and mod 
foreign languages in the race to keeP up 
with and surpass Russian scientific 8 1 
vances. Congress passed the Nation’ 
Defense Education Act. It authorize" 
$887 million in Federal aid. Appro% 
mately one-half of this will be aval 
able for student loans and fellowshl 
so that more boys and girls can £0 n 
college. The principals of the h in 
schools in our district are very much 
ſu vor ot this program. cd 

Once again, however, Congress fail 
to pass school construction legislation 
In 1957, the House, for the second 
straight year, defeated a bill to provitg 
$1.5 billion of Federal money to bu 
public schools, £ 0 

Congress voted to extend until 1961 a 
present programs that provide Fede t 
funds for school construction and one uh 
ing ccsts in areas overburdened 
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Federal activities, such as Army instal- 
lations and defense plants. The 17th 
ct has already received $1,251,816 
Under this program. 
LABOR 


The failure of Congress to strike a blow 
at racketeering in unions, after the ex- 
dosure of many shocking abuses, is a let- 

Own for honest unionism, for employers 
© bargain in good faith, and for the 
lic. A large majority of the votes 

Which finally killed the labor reform 
were Republican. Of the Democrats 

Who voted, 71 percent favored passage of 
the 61111 was among them. Of the Re- 
dubllcans who voted, 23 percent favored 
ge of the bill. 77 percent were op- 
Certainly there is a heavy re- 
bility on the part of Congress to 
Work on this legislation in the early 
ths of the next session. 
Dischuress did pass the Welfare Funds 
Closure Act, requiring both unions 
— Management to register, report. and 
lose all employee welfare and benefit 


Congress convened this January in the 
pdst of widespread and growing unem- 
loyment, Before a month had passed it 
bise apparent that one of our major 
blems was a most peculiar recession— 
pet ullion to 6 milllon unemployed and 
t the cost of living increasing daily. 
ANTINECESSION MEASURES 


9 a members of the House Committee 
ang aking and Currency I sat for weeks 
the heard governor after governor and 
tala Mayors of the large cities tell of leg- 
fon that was needed to help bring 
Out of the recession. Our own Gov- 
ably Williams and Mayor Miriani most 
ang Presented the needs of Michigan 
teapa oit However, of the numerous 
ropa!“ proposed, few received ap 
tend Bela program was enacted to ex- 
be State unemployment compensation 
om de removal or reduction of many of 
auto excise taxes —especlally those on 
boost o Piles—could have given a quick 
taken 0 our economy but the only action 
transports to remove the tax on freight 
Leg rtation. 
long islation to provide low interest, 
in om loans to communities to build 
buila “Needed sewers, streets, community 
An of: and so forth, was defeated. 
tiret the communities in the 17th Dis- 
In Supported this legislation. 
by ae a campaign pledge was made 
teda political parties to enact area 
nasist abment legislation. 'This would 
Must a o Ose areas which have suffered 
for tial and persistent unemployment 
author extended period of time. A bill 
by pontine this program was approved 
Vreden the House and the Senate. The 
ress ent vetoed the measure after Con- 
adjourned. 
Th 


INFLATION 
afati, very first people to he affected by 
comes n âre those who live on fixed in- 
trans our senior citizens, disabled vet- 
Con, and so forth. 

the soe ress passed legistation to Increase 
à Toxi l-security retirement benefits by 
dedulr Mately 7 percent. Ihe same bill 

as the Department cf Health, Edu- 
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cation, and Welfare to report to Con- 
gress next year on the need for increas- 
ing the $1,200 maximum amount a re- 
tiree can earn and still draw his bene- 
fits. 

Pensions for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities were increased by 
approximately 10 percent. 

Retirement annuities for civil-service 
workers were increased and postal and 
civil-service workers were given a pay 
raise, 

Congress, for the first time since 1917, 
agreed to 2 separate increases in the 
public debt limit within 1 year. Raised 
to $300 billion during World War II, the 
ceiling had reverted to $275 billion in 
1957. At adjournment it was up to $288 
billion. I did not support the Presi- 
dent's requests for authority to increase 
the Federal debt. Increasing the Fed- 
eral debt is a serious thing. It is infila- 
tionary. It places additional interest 
burdens on the taxpayers. In my opin- 
ion other means are available to balance 
the Federal budget. For example the 
Defense Department, our largest spend- 
er, can reduce the budget by billions 
merely by instigating proper purchasing 
procedures. 

The rising cost of living is of great 
concern to me—in this regard I intro- 
duced a resolution asking the House of 
Representatives to authorize the House 
Committee on Banking and Currency to 


make a full investigation and study of 
factors affecting the purchasing power 


of the dollar and the cost of living. The 
Detroit Common Council and the 8 
vonia City Council have actively en- 
dorsed this proposal. 


HOUSING AND PUBLIC WORKS 


A new housing program for the eld-. 


erly was instituted, providing long-term, 
low-interest loans to nonprofit corpora- 
tions who will build housing especially 
designed for the needs of the elderly at 
low rental rates. 

Early this session an emergency anti- 
recession housing bill was passed by 
Congress to stimulate the housing busi- 
ness. The downpayment requirement 
for FHA housing was substantially low- 
ered and additional money was made 
available for loans for low-cost FHA and 
GI housing. 

Funds to complete the flood-control 
survey of the River Rouge were in- 
cluded in this year’s appropriation for 
the Army Corps of Engineers. 

Congress also appropriated $25,500,000 
for further work on the St. Lawrence 
seaway connecting channels. 

THE CONSUMER 


Always of primary. interest to me is 
legislation that directly protects the 
consumer. 

To provide the consumer protection 
against misbranding and false advertis- 
ing of the fiber content of textile prod- 
ucts Congress passed legislation requiring 
the labeling of all fabrics as to content. 
To protect the public health a law was 
passed prohibiting the use in food of 
additives which have not been ade- 
quately tested to establish their safety. 

Poultry that crosses interstate lines, 
as well ns meat, must now pass Federal 
inspection. I introduced a bill to require 
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compulsory inspection of poultry be- 
cause much of the poultry sold in the 
Detroit area comes from out of State. 
Diseased fowl is not only dangerous to 
the consumer but also to those who must 
handle it in processing. 

An auto-labeling bill passed this Con- 
gress, It requires all manufacturers 
and importers of new cars to attach to 
the windshield a label listing the sug- 
gested retail price as well as other perti- 
nent information relative to dealer cost. 

My Committee on Government Opera- 
tions has spént many hours investigating 
the subject of false and misleading 
advertising. These investigations are 
made to see if the laws now on the books 
are adequate to protect the consumer, 
and if so, are they being properly en- 
forced. The advertising policies of 
obesity remedies, cigarettes, prescription 
tranquilizing drugs and dentrifices were 
studied. It was found that many adver- 
tising claims are misleading and detri- 
mental to the general health of the pub- 
lic. Proper measures must be taken to 
correct this situation. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


The awakened interest which this Con- 
gress has shown in the problems of small 
business and the actions it has taken to 
correct these problems, have been most 
encouraging. This Congress has made 
the best record for small-business legis- 
lation of any Congress in history. 

Legislation was passed making the 
Small Business Administration a perma- 
nent agency of Government. The 
amount of a loan which the SBA can 
make was increased from $250,000 to 
$350,000. A small-business tax-revision 
bill makes some substantial adjustments 
which will be greatly helpful to small 
business, - 

But the Small Business Investment Act 
is the most important of all. This leg- 
islation will give small firms better ac- 
cess to capital than they now have. The 
House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has prepared some explanatory ma- 
terials on this investment plan. I have 
copies available in my district office for 
anyone who would like one, 

GENERAL 


To cope with the problems of space, 
a Special Committee on Astronautic and 
Space Exploration was set up. 

Legislation to relieve the financial 
plight of the railroads was agreed to. 

Congress created the new State of 
Alaska, 

Our World War I veterans were granted 
a Federal charter. I was one of the 
signers of the discharge petition that 
brought this bill to the floor for a vote. 

Once again, my efforts to expand the 
distribution of surplus foods to the needy 
of our country by a stamp plan met 
strong opposition from the administra- 
tion and was not approved. It is difu- 
cult to understand the position taken by 
the administration when surplus foods 
are in such abundance and millions of 
pounds are shipped to foreign countries 
each year. 

Postal rates were Increased this year. 
I did not vote for the increase. First- 
class aud air mail have long paid their 
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own way. In my opinion, they should not 
carry the burden of the other classes. 

Among the bills I have introduced are 
measures to put the House and its com- 
mittee on television. I believe the people 
are entitled to see their Congress in ac- 
tion; the conduct that surrounded the 
Goldfine hearings, in my opinion; 
brought out the real need for this legis- 
lation. 

A bill to require humane methods in 
the slaughter of livestock passed this 
Congress. This issue received the great- 
est support from the public of any megs- 
ure introduced in this Congress. 

Since January 1957 there have been 
over 50 bombings or attempted bombings 
of churches, synagogs, and small busi- 
nesses. The Justice Department and the 
FBI have refused to enter these cases, I 
introduced a bill which would permit 
the FBI to investigate these incidents 
immediately. 

It was my privilege last year to desig- 
nate the Wayne County public library 
system a Federal Government depository. 
Four branches of this library are in the 
17th District plus a bookmobile service. 

I have made a continuing effort to get 
more defense contracts placed in the De- 
troit area. This administration has con- 
sistently said that more defense con- 
tracts would go to areas of high unem- 
ployment, and more subcontracts would 
go to small business but in actual prac- 
tice this has not heen done, 

PERSONAL REPORT 


In addition to my legislative duties, I 
would like to make reference to my other 
work and responsibilities as your spokes- 
man in Washington. I have attempted 
from the outset of my congressional serv- 
ice to keep the residents of the 17th Dis- 
trict as fully informed as possible. 

To accomplish this, I have written a 
newsletter each month; I have main- 
tained both a weekly and monthly radio 
series through the cooperation of radio 
stations WWJ and WKMH; and peri- 
odically I have given a report on TV 
through the cooperation of station 
WJBK. 

T have taught civics in all the senior 
high schools in our district and I speak 
to many social and service groups. I 
was one of the principal speakers last 
fall at the annual convention of the 
American Association of Land Grant 
and State Universities in Denver and I 
spoke later to the American Medical 
Association in Chicago on civil defense. 

I maintain 2 full-time offices, 1 in 
Washington at 1516 House Office Build- 
ing, the other in our district at 16849 
Grand River. My district office has en- 
abled me to give you more prompt and 
efficient service. 

Your letters, phone calls, and visits 
have been appreciated: I have at- 
tempted to assist you as promptly as 
possible. And it has been a pleasure to 
assist many residents of our district and 
our local and State officials in their deal- 
ings with various Federal agencies such 
as the Small Business Administration, 
Defense Department, Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, Social Security Administra- 
tion, and the Internal Revenue Service. 

In conclusion let me say that I have 
done my best to be responsive to the 
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needs and opinions of the residents of 
our district and to discharge my re- 
sponsibility as your representative in. 
Congress in a way which I hope meets 
with your approval. 


Security: The Great Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

Security: Tue Great ILLUSION 
(By Walter H. Annenberg) 

We, the people of the United States, are 
engaged in a struggle not only to maintain 
our position as a great democracy but for our 
survival as well. 

We have been challenged before by auto- 
cratic governments but never In our history 
have we been in competition with a society in 
such deadly earnest as Communist Russia. 

Let us make no mistake about it. The 
leaders of the Soviet Union are determined 
to conquer us by overwhelming superiority 
in every field of human endeavor. 

Most of us feel that we possess securjty 
because we have beaten down our challengers 
in the past. But this concept of security 
has created In many of us an attitude of our 
being impregnable and this has led to a dan- 
gerous degree of overconfidence. 

Permanence of national position simply 
does not and cannot exist. The relative po- 
sition of any nation is subject to the ambi- 
tions and policies of other nations. 

To prepare as carefully and thoroughly 
as possible for every concelvable emergency 
is the sensible, logical answer to what we 
must do to maintain the supremacy we en- 
joy, to protect our freedoms and to safeguard 
peace. 

The United States Government, in prop- 
erly making monumental appropriations 
available for defense and offense, is doing 
only part of the job that has to be done. 
Every citizen must be awakened to his or her 
responsibility in this total struggle. 

Have we the national character to measure 
up to this responsibility? 

Too many of our people are soft, smug, 
spoiled, addicted to pleasure-secking and 
easy living. 

Too many are more concerned with a fu- 
ture 4-day workweek than with a 7-day-a- 
week survival. 

Organized labor in instances la carrying on 
much as copital in instances did half a cen- 
tury ago, taking every advantage without 
thought of equity or of fairness to others. 

Far too many of our citizens are becoming 
such devotees of the cult of individunlism 
that they regard their rights and privileges 
us paramount and ignore their dutics in be- 
half of the common welfare. 

Our greatest natural resource, the youth of 
our country, needs as never before the sober 
supervision and wise counsel of their experi- 
enced elders. But. the current training of 
youth ts too frequently concerned with aca- 
demic credits in archery or fencing. 

We must organize and direct these young 
people into educational channels that will 
best fit them to meet the emergencies of the 
future. The sputnik age brought in by Rus- 
ela's scientific achicvements demands a sert- 
ous reappraisal of our entire educationul 
system. 


September 11 


Ench citizen must feel an awareness of this 
grave responsibility to those who will inherit 
the United States. If we fail in this, we will 
not have met the Soviet threat, 

The idens here expressed have been writ- 
ten and uttered many times In the last few 
years, but they have to be rolterated and un- 
derscored.. It is much later than we think 

Let us not fall behind the timetable of the 
Kremlin., 

Important Western leaders with whom the 
writer recently discussed this broad subject 
in London, Paris, Brussels, and Spain's sum- 
mer capital, San Sebastian, sre as gravely. 
concerned as our own lenders. These infu- 
ential persons overseas are keenly aware 
the job to be done by every, citizen if Khru- 
shchev and company are to be contained 
It is a problem not too complex to under 
stand but the mechanics of meeting it are 
extraordinarily difficult ta set In motion, 

Consider, a sinali-scale example, the dedi- 
cation of Russian workers to the stupend 
tasks to which they have been committed bY 
their leaders, 

In the United States pavilion at the Brus 
sels World's Fair the personnel was, as cou 
be expected, pleasant, calm, and courteous 
But in the Russian pavillon the attendant 
displayed an intensely aggressive eagerness 
to explain the exhibit and to make a fa vor- 
able Impression upon the Visitor, particular 
if he was an American, 

In the Russian pavilion restaurant the 
waiter was persistent and enthusiastic in de- 
scribing the many dishes, the borscht and 
chicken. Kiev; the caylar and, of course, 
vodka. When he had successfully sold the 
order, with an air ot individual accomplish 
ment he literally ran to the kitchen to fetch 
and serve it. 

We dare not delude ourselves. On all 
fronts—military, scientific, industrial, agri” 
cultural, scholastic, intelectual—the Rus 
sians are resolved to master us and the ar 
and skills in which we have long enjoyed 
leadership. ‘They are dedicated to this goal 
We cannot afford softness or complacent?’ 
We cannot afford lapgurdnets. We 
afford mediocrity in our thinking or in out 
doing, 

Haye we what it will take to make and 
keep our Nation secure in our time? Have 
we the willingness to work and to accel 
the disciplines required? 

I repent, have we the national character 
to mect the challenge? 


Hon. Ed Martin, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARRY Fi RECOR 


OF OHIO 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MCGREGOR. ` Mr. Speaker, I note 
with a sense of deep regret that one 
the great generals, one of the great gov 
ernors, one of the preat Senators, one 
the great public oficials is now retirin’ 
from public life. I refer to the distin- 
guished Senator Ep Martin, of Pe 
vania, 

What a beautiful record of public serv 
ice he has to leave for the future gener 
ations of this great Nation, Senator so 
you and your gracious wife certainly m- 
the best wishes, I am sure, of every Me; 
ber of this legislative body, as well 4, 
everyone who knows you. Good juck 
you and yours always. i 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLEY O. STAGGERS 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 

events of the past 2 years opened like 

dora's box and smacked the whole 
World in the face: 

Anew era was born. Manmade moons 
and intercontinental missiles drew our 
eyes skyward and polar submarines sent 
dur minds probing the deep. 

Congress burst its working seams to 
8tasp the load thrust upon its shoulders, 
This 85th Congress faced the onslaught 
at first with the normal amount of prod- 
ding and fretting, then swung in with the 
big Stick when it really got into action. 

A Government agency was born to 
handle our space business. A new State 
Made the 49th. Congress’ assembly line 

legislation slowed down recession, 
boosted foreign policy, and strengthened 
defense. 
mane box score of major legislation for 
ite 85th Congress is one in which Amer- 
Can be proud. Foremost is our de- 
f reorganization program. Our de- 
ease must be strong to assure a peaceful 
xistence. We have strengthened and 
Proved our foreign policy. 
f c authority has been provided 
or more extensive research and for sci- 
tifle construction of missile bases, de- 
ion and warning systems, nuclear- 
ered guided missiles, warships, and 

er necessary equipment. 
ricongress renewed the collective-secu- 
tra arrangements, extended our foreign- 
2 policy, and turned its attention to 

Provements of our educational system, 
tiang cognizance of the fact that educa- 
in plays an increasingly important role 
Worse mining our future position in the 
d, 
ngtRislation has been enacted to extend 

to hospitals, increased benefits to the 
retir “Security annuitants, civil-service 
ed employees, and increased old-age 


benefits 


mafoneys have been granted for road- 


M ern which has been sorely neglected, 
reads money has been made more 
may available and funds haye been 
8 ded for surveys in distressed areas. 
Pecifically speaking of the Second 
the eressional District which I have had 
Big, honor to represent in the United 
Mees Congress for the past 10 years, 
deg Peake, I point to the following 
At nblishments : x 
W. v Green Bank, Pocahontas County, 
ay a., there is now under construction 
tory Honal Radio Astronomy Observa- 
tesen worldwide interest. Scientific 
Serva ch that will be done at this ob- 
Š tory will be a part of our race for 
Aremomduest of outer space, and will 
Neathen the security of our Nation. 
Count, Sugar Grove in Pendleton 
rect ty the United States Navy is now 
tory K a giant radio research observa- 
to , Which will provide navigation nid 
ships, as well as military research 
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on problems of communication, naviga- 
tion, and space physics. 

In keeping up with the air age I am 
happy to report, my colleagues, that the 
Second District of West Virginia is 
making every effort to take advantage 
of its facilities in furthering jet age de- 
velopments in air transportation and 
defense. 

The Martinsburg Airport, only a few 
air miles from Washington, has received 
Federal assistance in its Air National 
Guard program. Runways have been 
lengthened and operational and training 
facilities have been built. 

The Elkins Airport financial problem 
has been settled. This assures con- 
tinued daily commercial service in all 
directions and provides emergency land- 
ing space for military planes. The 
Elkins Airport has already proved its 
worth many times in saving human lives 
and military aircraft. 

Hardy County, in the eastern pan- 
handle of our State, received a short- 
range navigation system called VORTAC, 
which is a navigation aid airway system 
in our vast radar air traffic control plan 
which is of such vital importance today. 

In Webster County a very high fre- 
quency omnirange has been constructed 
to serve as an aid to airplanes and is one 
of many hundred navigation aids being 
built throughout our country. 

Mr. Speaker, Federal aid is being chan- 
neled to many of our schools, colleges, 
and the West Virginia University. I 
feel it is not necessary to stress the need 
for aid for our educational system. 

Hospitals in Hampshire, Grant, Mo- 
nongalia, Barbour, Preston, Pocahontas, 
and Webster Counties are being assisted 
through Federal funds. Aid has been re- 
celved for construction work, additional 
beds, and medical research. 

Federal assistance has also been given 
to many cities and towns in the Second 
District of West Virginia for new water- 
works, sewage plants, water pollution, 
and other health aids. 

At long last the construction of a 
Federal building has been approved and 
money appropriated for Martinsburg, my 
colleagues. This will provide court and 
post office quarters. 

The Harpers Ferry National Monu- 
ment has become a reality. This has al- 
ready become a mecca for tourists and 
will continue for many years to come. 

It has been my pleasure to have assist- 
ed in production contracts for the Alle- 
gany Ballistics Laboratory, located in 
Mincral County, W. Va., and also for 
contracts for much needed road con- 
struction work. This Navy-owned labo- 
ratory is taking an essential part in our 
guided-missile program. 

Much modernization of our civil-works 
program is underway in the second dis- 
trict. Substantial progress Is being made 
on navigation facilities on the Monon- 
gahela River. Construction of Hilder- 
brand lock and dam is under way and 
the improvements and construction work 
of the Opekiska lock and dam will be 
of great benefit to the ehtire length of 
the Monongahela River. 

The water resources development pro- 
gram in West Virginia also includes a 
system of reservoirs and local flood-pro- 
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tection projects in the Ohio River and its 
tributaries. Local flood-control projects 
have been completed in Elkins and other 
points in West Virginia, Flood-control 
work in the district is progressing which 
will benefit areas in Petersburg, Moore- 
field, Ridgeley, Keyser, and Pocahontas 
Counties. Funds have been made avail- 
able for dams and flood-control protec- 
tion of the Potomac River and its tribu- 
taries. 

Bayard, W. Va., has received an allo- 
cation for a flood- control project. Study 
is underway for a flood-control project 
in the Greenbrier River which would be 
a protection for Marlinton. 

Recently, the Marlin Dam watershed 
project in Pocahontas County was ap- 
proved. This will provide flood protec- 
tion to the city of Marlinton. 

The Morgantown Ordnance Works at 
Morgantown, W. Va., should not be al- 
lowed to close under any circumstances. 
Through my efforts it was reactivated 
after the war and it shall be my purpose 
to do everything possible to keep this 
large plant in operation. Many other 
projects have been complete and many 
others are in the offing. 

It is true that all our needs were not 
met. Living costs are still high; taxes 
are excessive and our international prob- 
lems are many. There were a number 
of important bills that failed of enact- 
ment. Included among these are the 
railroad retirement; labor and housing 
bills; bills to revise the immigration laws 
and to curb corrupt practices in Federal 
elections. 

Many feel that Congress did not go far 
enough in meeting the challenge of Rus- 
sia’s superiority in the space age, But 
it is my hope that the newly created Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Agency will 
step up our domestic atomic program 
for defense and missile research and de- 
velopment. If this does not prove ade- 
quate to safeguard our interests of na- 
tional security, then further action 
should be taken in the coming Congress. 

Although small business was given 
liberalized loan programs and some tax 
relief, I feel it must be given increased 
consideration in the next Congress. I 
have actively worked for the removal of 
the unfair excise tax which I believe 
would be a boost to small business. It is 
my belief, however, that further steps 
must be taken to bolster the confidence 
of the small-business man. He is vital 
in the preservation of compctition in our 
economy and to our present and future 
prosperity. 

For many years I have sponsored 
measures for a general cut in taxes for 
individuals. I shall continue to fight for 
this much-needed tax relief. 

Generally speaking, the 85th Congress 
was responsive to the major problems of 
the day and made a record that is a 
source of pride to us who had the honor 
to serve in it. 

But it is not all up to Government. 
You, and every man, woman, and child 
in this great Nation can strengthen this 
country by living democracy. We all 
must work more, teach more, learn more, 
and pray more for knowledge, under- 
standing, and peace. We can be better 
citizens, better neighbors, and better 
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travelers. Each American can tell and 
show the world that democracy is the 
way of life. 

The time has come when Democrats 
and Republicans must close ranks and 
stand shoulder to shoulder as a united 
people in this desperate struggle for sur- 
vival. This, I truly believe: The best 
way to stamp out communism and all 
other destructive “isms” is to prove 
democracy is so superior, so desirable, 
and so right, that no one would wish to 
be without it. 

So long as we have leaders in our Gov- 
ernment who believe in the inalienable 
rights of the human being and the maj- 
esty and glory of Almighty God, this 
country shall go forward. We must not 
stand still—we must progress and keep 
faith. 


Two Basic Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ great strongholds of de- 
mocracy is Navarro County in the fertile 
blacklands of north central Texas. Na- 
varro County is the home of one of Texas" 
most ruggedly independent and stanchly 
Democratic daily newspapers, the Cor- 
sicana Daily Sun. 

The Corsicana Daily Sun regularly 
presents to its readers an intellectually 
honest and politically forthright point of 
view which many larger newspapers 
would do well to emulate. 

One such editorial from the Corsicana 
Daily Sun, dealing with our vital soil 
and water resources and with the need 
for their conservation, recently came to 
my attention. This editorial presents its 
case clearly and with commonsense. It 
reflects the finest philisophical tradi- 
tions of the democracy of the Texas 
blacklands—a devotion to furthering 
the best interest of soll, water, and 
people. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp the editorial entitled Two 
Basic Resources,” which appeared in the 
Corsicana Daily Sun. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Two Basic RESOURCES 

Two natural resources, more than any 
other, are basic to the national economy and 
to life itself. One of these is land. The 
other Is water. 

There are other fundamental resources— 
coal, oil, iron, etc. Any sharp curtailment 
of these would reduce our standard of living 
and change our society in various ways. But 
none of these other resources is as basic as 
land and water. We can import oll, if neces- 
sary, and iron ore; indeed, we are doing 80. 
to some extent. We also import other more 
or less vital products. We cannot import 
land. We cannot import water. 

These facts must be understood if one is 
to understand the importance of watershed 
projects being undertaken on farmland here 
and there about the country. Such projects 
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hold great promise for the conservation of 
both land and water. 

Five years ago the Federal Government set 
up more than 80 pilot projects on upstream 
watersheds. The basic idea 18 to halt erosion, 
prevent floods, retain water on the fields. 
Once there are enough such projects, with 
thousands of farmers cooperating, the danger 
of great downstream floods will be greatly 
reduced. And, at the same time, land that 
might have washed away will be held for crop 
production. 

The mighty dams and flood-control proj- 
ects on the Nation's big streams are impor- 
tant. We must not focus on them entirely. 
The upper watershed projects also will play 
an increasingly important role in conserving 
our basic resources. 


Progress Report on the New Military 
Clothing and Textile Supply Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. BARRETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I would like to include the following 
very excellent speech recently given by 
Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, executive 
director of the Military Clothing and 
Textile Supply Agency, Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the members of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the Quartermaster Associa- 
tion at the Philadelphia Quartermaster 
Depot: 

Distinguished guests, honored friends, and 
fellow members of the QM Association, the 
advance notice for this dinner had me billed 
to present to you a progress report on the 
activities of our new Military Clothing and 
Textile Supply Agency. At a similar dinner 
nearly 2 years ago I told you of the origins 
of the Clothing Agency under an entirely 
original concept of military supply called the 
single manager system. I told you then of 
our plans and hopes for the future. 

Why do I call this 2-year organization a 
new Agency? We have implemented most of 
the plans I told you about, we have realized 
many of our early hopes, we are fully and 
capably staffed, we have proved, at least to 
our founding fathers, the Department of 
Defense, the soundness of this new supply 
concept, we have successfully met our first 
emergency test by quickly filling the needs 
of the Armed Forces as they moved into 
Lebanon. Why, then, are we still new? Will 
we ever come of age? 

The answer to the last question is definitely 
“yes” and I would set the date for the bar 
mitzvah at June 30, 1959. We are still in our 
infancy with many growing pains. We have 
not yet attained the pattern of organization 
and operations that we have set for our- 
selves. This pattern we designed to meet 
what we call our four basic objectives. These 
are: First, an energized, standardized pro- 
gram to reduce the size and complexity of 
our vast inventory and to simplify all phases 
of supply management; second, to modernize 
our procurement procedures. I will later dis- 
cuss more fully this objective because it is 
of primary interest to our industrial mem- 
bership; the third and fourth objectives are 
closely related. The third is to develop a 
single clothing distribution system in order 
to eliminate the duplication, waste, cross- 
hauling and backhauling inherent in the op- 
eration of 4 separate systems, 1 for each 
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service. The fourth is to develop an inven- 
tory control system which will be 100 per- 
cent responsive to the demands of our cus- 
tomers while reducing and controlling input 
so as to decrease our $2-billion inventory to 
economic and manageable limits, 

It is these latter two objectives that we 
have not yet attained. The size and com- 
plexity of the job far exceeded our initial 
estimates. Stocks are having to be consoll- 
dated from 58 storage sites into 12. Supply 
and accounting procedures—completely out- 
moded—are having to be modernizad. 
Methods satisfactory for the supply of 8 
single service were found woefully inade- 
quate to the supply of four services. We 
are well on the road to the solution of all 
these problems. Until they are solved we 
must consider that our clothing agency 15 
still in its organizational phase. Many 
the most talented members of our staff are 
working fulltime in this area. That is why 
I am hopeful for the future and can antici- 
pate with confidence our going into long 
trousers at the end of this fiscal year. 

From all this you must not infer that we 
are not now an effoctive supply organization 
Our people have done a tremendous Job 
against terrific handicaps. With few excep- 
tions we are meeting on a timely basis the 
demands of our customers. All I mean to 
imply is that when we have eliminated the 
handicaps we will be the best supply agency 
in the military. 

With this broad picture of where we are 
and where we are going supplywise I would 
like to turn to the second objective and ex- 
amine in some detail the progress tow: 
the modernization of our procurement pro- 
cedures, including the new and controvers! 
qualified manufacturers list. I will state 
first off that I consider we have attain 
this second objective. I think the results 
will speak for themselves. What results or 
statistics are significant in judging the effet- 
tiveness of military procurement? 
measure of e‘liclency often applied is quanti- 
tative. Did we effectively spend all, the 
money we had? The last fiscal year we did- 
More important I think are these questions- 
Did we get the supplies on time and were 
they of the quality we specified? 

Involved in the first question is the time- 
consuming red tape bugaboo of Government 
purchasing called lead times—the lapse 
days from the date an open to buy position 
is determined until first delivery. The 
preparation and transmission of a purchase 
directive and issuance of an invitation to bid 
which used to require 3 to 5 months, are 
now accomplished in less than 2 beca 
our supply, purchasing, and inspection di- 
visions, all of whom are involved, are workin 
in close personal daily communication an 
cooperation. The bid period has been con- 
siderably shortened because all the essen“ 
tial information, specifications, pat 
etc., are available immediately to the bidders 
through the application of PIN notices 
The period from bid opening to award, 89 
critical to the bidder for production plan- 
ning purposes, has been reduced from an 
average of 42 to 24 days. This was accom“ 
plished by simplified bid evaluation made 
possible through the bailment procedure, i 
finement in the preaward survey process, an 
the cooperation of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. Overall purchase lead time 
has shortened from 90 days to 55 days. Bu 
most outstanding, I think, Is the decrease 
production lead time as reflected by our de- 
linquent contract record, 

The delinquency rate has gone from over 
20 percent to lees than 2 percent. 
record reflects the fine work and cooperation 
of our contractors. It also reflects the — 
provements in our own technique an 
administration. 

So much for the timeliness of supp!” - 
Improvement in the quality of our pe 
chases has been equally satiefying. Ons 
measure of this is the reduction of speeifles 
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tion deviations from 300 monthly to 130 
Currently, and still! on the way down. 
Specifications have been clarified. Contrac- 
tors have learned to live with our rigid in- 
Spection standards. They are giving us the 
quality we want, 

A significant contributor to this result is 
the program of mandatory contractor test- 
ing by which full responsibility for the qual- 
{ty of contractor-furnished material 18 
Placed directly on the contractor himself. 
Whereas heretofore 21 percent of contractor 
components have developed test failures, 
Under the new program such fallures are a 
rare occurrence, 

I think you will agree that this record of 
improvement in the timeliness and quality 
Of procurement is significant. It results in 
a more orderly flow of Government business 
Which must be of real assistance to the con- 
tractor. It is a record which is gratifying to 
Us, but we are not being complacent about 
it. Further improvements are constantly 
being developed. Two of the most important 
tre mandatory contractor inspection and the 
Qualified manufacturers list. 

Before the QM Association convention in 
Philadelphia on October b and 10, the first 

B. to include mandatory contractor in- 
SPection will be on the street. By the end of 
the fiscal year it will be in general use. It 
ls certain, therefore, to be one of the princi- 
pal subjects for discussion at the convention. 

fact, there will be a seminar at the depot 
at 2 p. m. on the Sth on this subject alone. 
Although the seminar is designed specifically 
for shoe manufacturers, all contractors are 
Welcome, We will use every possible means 
to disseminate information about the pro- 
Bram, but because of its importance to future 
Contractors, all prospective bidders should 
avail themselves of every opportunity to 
learn about it In detail. 

For the benefit of those who have not 

of it, I will describe briefly the quali- 
fled manufacturers’ list program. The QML, 
88 we call it, is essentially s bidders’ list 
Which has been prescreened to eliminate 

which, for one reason or another, are 
Not qualified to produce a particular garment 
for the military. The important point 1s, and 

Will return to this later, that bids will not 

Accepted from firms not on the list of 
Qualified bidders; that is, not on the QML. 

To different people the QML means dif- 
ferent things. To the Armed Services Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives it ap- 

& constructive forward step in the his- 

of military clothing procurement. To 

the Comptroller General it is a radical meas- 
Ure Justified by the past history of uniform 
urement. To southern manufacturers it 
represents an effort by organized labor to 
Bain control of uniform production. To the 
Business Administration it seems a 
Serious encroachment on their authority. To 
Rony of our regular suppliers it must be a 
has of a nuisance. To many of my staff it 
been and will continue to be a heavy 
Workload. To the Bureau of the Budget it 
to another public form to approve, and 

Many lawyers In and out of the Govern- 
ment it will undoubtedly bring a comfortable 

Wing for years to come. 
tire the press and myself it has three en- 
ten ly different meanings. The approval and 

Plementation of the QML was first an- 
an need at a labor meeting in Atlantic City 

t May. The conservative New York Times 
Min lined on page 1 U. S. To Help Unions in 

tary Buying.” Nothing could be further 
S om the fact. QML has been carefully 
tanned and will be scrupulously adminis- 
8 to avoid favoritism of any kind to 

Y group. 
oy Columnist also jumped to an erroneous 
of clusion. He decided that the Secretary 
unya der had invented QML to save military 

Orms from mob control, In his latest 
ine ticle on the subject, he talks of our cloth- 
bri contracts only in terms of racketeers, 
„slave Inbor, and chiseling. By impli- 
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cation, he insults our QM personnel and 
contractors alike. 

I think the time has come to stop all this 
loose talk about corruption in the military 
clothing business. We have been continually 
vigilant to avoid and to eliminate persons 
and firms who were at all suspect. I am 
confident that we are doing a good job. I 
will not, therefore, accept the allegation of 
bribery, influence, and corruption being the 
rule of the day. I will not accept unsup- 
ported allegations that any one of our em- 
ployees is guilty of accepting a bribe, I will 
not accept an unsupported allegation against 
any one of our contractors. If anyone has 
evidence of wrongdoing, I hope he will come 
to me, because I can and will take the neces- 
sary corrective action. 

The QML will, of course, help to police our 
list of contractors and will as a consequence 
protect legitimate firms from all sorts of 
questionable practices. It was not, however, 
designed to eliminate gangsterism, because 
today, to the best of our knowledge, it does 
not exist in our unlform-procurement pro- 
gram. So much for the press interpretations 
of QML. Now for mine. 

To me the QML is simply another tool to 
assure and improve the orderly flow of pur- 
chase activity. Under the old rules we must 
give full consideration to a bid submitted 
by anyone not on the suspended or de- 
barred list. This could include, and often 
has, people with a three-sewing-machine 
loft, or no plant at all. It could include peo- 
ple with a notoriously bad record of per- 
formance on previous contracts or a bad 
record on paying taxes. It could include 
people who have no qualifications whatever 
for making the particular garment. Under 
those old rules-we could, of course, in many 
of these cases, reject a low bid. There are 
two important points. We must spend valu- 
able time between bid opening and award to 
fully consider the bid. Second, a rejected 
low bidder always has the right of protest. 
Under the new rules of QML it is assumed 
that such firms as I refer to would not be on 
the qualified list. Their bids would not be 
accepted, we would waste no time in evalu- 
ating them and a protest would be invalid. 

This, of course, is a tremendous advantage 
to us and to the legitimate bidder. Consider 
a recent case from our files. A low bidder 
proposed to lease a plant which was not ac- 
ceptable to us. If the QML had been op- 
erating this particular lease arrangement 
would not have been approved. The bid 
would not have been accepted, and we would 
have gone on with the purchase without de- 
lay. But what happened? The bidder 
suspected he would be rejected and under the 
old rules registered a formal protest. The 
result? We lost over 2 months in obtaining 
the needed supplies. The next low legitimate 
bidder lost 2 months production. 

This case is but a sample of how QML 
will speed the procurement process and pro- 
tect the legitimate qualified manufacturers. 
QML affords such advantages to industry 
and Government alike that I can summarize 
and conclude this talk with one statement. 
QML is just one example of the outstanding 
contributions which your clothing agency is 
making in the field of military supply. 


Hon. Karl M. LeCompte 
SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
IN THE HOUSE e 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr, McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my good friends from 
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the great Iowa delegation in paying 
tribute to one of its members, the Hon- 
orable KARL M. LECOMPTE. KARL is yol- 
untarily retiring, and he and his gracious 
wife have every reason to be proud of his 
fine record. 

He has done an excellent job and our 
best wishes go out to both him and his 
wife in their retirement. 


The Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
that this body has reiterated its confi- 
dence in the Army National Guard each 
time an opportunity has presented itself. 
It is unfortunate that attempts have 
been made to injure and decrease the 
efficiency of the National Guard, but in 
each instance the Congress, to the limits 
of its authority, has blocked such moves. 

In times of peace our regular military 
establishments often lose interest in 
maintaining the National Guard at 
proper strength, with proper equipment 
and training. Attempts to slight the 
guard this year were blocked when Con- 
gress restored the funds that had been 
cut by the Department of Defense. The 
Armed Services Committee, of which I 
am a member, directed that the National 
Guard be kept at its present strength of 
400,000 and the House affirmed the reso- 
lution of the committee. I am proud of 
the action taken by both the committee 
and the House. 

It is unfortunate that the guard should 
have to continually struggle not only to 
keep itself properly equipped and trained, 
but also to prevent its destruction by 
misguided groups. 

In Indiana, we are proud of our Na- 
tional Guard division and I know other 
States have a similar pride in their 
guardsmen, I am proud to be a member 
of the 38th Division, Indiana National 
Guard. I deeply regret that the late 
adjournment of Congress has prevented 
my attending summer camp with the 
division this year, as it has in each of 
the past 2 years. 

The record of the National Guard 
throughout our Nation is an inspiration 
to all of us, The true meaning and sig- 
nificance of the guard has been expressed 
far better than I can express it, and, 
with the permission of the Speaker, I 
will place the following quotation in the 
RECORD: 


TRE GUARD 

Civilian in peace, soldier in war—of secu- 
rity and honor, for three centuries I have 
been the custodian. I am the guard. 

I was with Washington in the wilderness, 
fought the wily warrior, and watched the 
dark night bow to the morning. 

At Concord's bridge, I fired the fateful shot 
heard ‘round the world. 

I bled. on Bunker Hill. My footprints 
marked the snows at Valley Forge. 

I pulled a muffled oar on the barge that 
bridged the icy Delaware. I stood with 
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Washington on the sun-drenched heights of 
Yorktown. I saw the sword surrendered. 
I am the guard. 

I pulled the trigger that loosed the long 
Tiles havoc at New Orleans—these things 
I knew—I was there. The hill at San Juan 
felt the fury of my charge, The far plains 
and mountains of the Philippines echoed 
tomy shout. Iam the guard. 

The dark forests of the Argonne blazed 
with my barrage. Chateau Thierry crum- 
bled to my cannonade. Under the arches 
of victory I marched in legion—I was there. 
I am the guard. 

T bowed briefly on grim Corregidor, then 
saw the light of liberation shine on the faces 
of my comrades. Through the jungle and on 
the beaches, I fought the enemy, beat, bat- 
tered, and broke him. I raised our banner to 
the serene air on Okinawa—I was there. I am 
the guard. 

Soldier in war, civilian in peace, I am the 


I was a Johnstown, where the raging wa- 
ters boomed down the valley. I cradled the 
crying child in my arms and saw the terror 
leave her eyes. 

I moved through smoke and flame at Texas 

City. The stricken knew the comfort of my 
skill, 
I dropped the food that fed the starving 
beasts on the frozen fields of the West and 
through the towering drifts I plowed to res- 
cue the marooned. 


I have faced forward to the tornado, the 


typhoon, and the horror of the hurricane— 
these things I know—I was there. I am the 
guard. 

I have brought a more abundant, a fuller, 
a finer life to our youth. 

Wherever a strong arm and valiant spirit 
must defend the Nation, in peace or war, 
wherever a child cries, or a woman weeps in 
time of disaster, there I stand. I am the 
guard. 

For three centuries a soldier in war, a civil- 
lan in peace—of security and honor, I am 
the custodian, now and forever. I am the 
guard. 


In closing, I want to say that the 
Indiana National Guard, and I am cer- 
tain that this applies to other guard 
units, is now better trained and equipped 
than it has been in its long and illustrious 
history. We are now reorganizing into 
the pentomic structure to keep the guard 
ready to meet every contingency. 

It is the duty of Congress to see that 
our country is kept ever free ‘and ever 
able to protect that freedom. To do 
this, the citizen-soldier must be trained, 
equipped, and organized so as to carry 
on the tradition of America’s great 
defenders. 


Hon. Richard B. Wigglesworth, Hon. Don- 
ald W. Nicholson, and Hon. John W. 
Heselton 

SPEECH 
or 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to join with my other colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to the retiring Members of 
the Massachusetts delegation in the Con- 


gress, the Honorable RICHARD WIGGLES- 
Wortx, the Honorable Donatp W. NICH- 
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oLson, and the Honorable Joun W. 
HESELTON. 

It has been my privilege to serve with 
these gentlemen for many years. Their 
records as Members of Congress, as pub- 
lic servants, have been ones that are 
worthy of observation and praise. I want 
to extend to them in their retirement 
every good wish and the sincere hope 
that they will have many years to enjoy 
the fruits of their labors. 


The Arabs Can Get Along With 
the Israelis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to direct attention to the fol- 
lowing item which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of the Bulletin of the Ameri- 
can Friends of Hebrew University. It 
demonstrates what I have always con- 
tended, and that is: With a willingness 
to live at peace with one another, there 
is no limit to the good that can come 
from amicable relations between the 
Arabs and the Israelis. 

The article follows: 

Aras STUDENTS AT HEBREW UNIVERSITY RAIS- 
ING STANDARDS, HELPING Peace IN AREA, SAYS 
DEAN CASPER 
“The rapidly increasing number of Arab 

students at HU refiects the possibility for the 

development of enlightened leadership which 
can raise the standard of Israel's Arab citi- 
zens and work toward peace in the area.” 

This is the feeling of Dr. Bernard Casper, 
HU’s dean of students, who has worked closely 
with the Arab students who are matriculated 


at the university. 


Recently in the United States for a UJA 
speaking tour, Dr. Casper pointed out to 
AFHU Bulletin that there is absolute equality 
in treatment of all students at HU. 

“Deserving Arab students are receiving 
scholarships and stipends. They share all 
living and educational facilities with Jewish 
students. Through our efforts, the Prime 
Minister's office has even set up a special 
department to help facilitate travel require- 
ments for Arab students. They are receiving 
every encouragement and are achieving excel- 
lent records,“ he declared. 

Through Dr. Casper’s efforts and the co- 
operation of the American Consulate and 
interested United States organizations, Farid 
Haj, blind young Arab HU graduate will do 
graduate study at Columbia University's 
Department of Special Education this fall. 
Mr. Haj, one of the recipients of a Magnes 
Foundation scholarship, plans to prepare 
himself for an important role in helping to 
2 and rehabilitate handicapped Arabs in 


Dr. Casper is particularly delighted that 
HU is attracting Arab coeds for study. He 
feels that the university is playing an im- 
portant role in breaking down the old prej- 
udices about higher education for Arab 
women. 

Hhe notes that a major deterrent to the 
matriculation of more Arab students is the 
language barrier. But we have young Arab 
students perfecting their Hebrew at the 
Uipanim along with new Jewish immigrants, 
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and the study of Hebrew in Arab elementary 
schools is developing rapidly, just as in the 
whole standard of education for Israeli 
Arabs. 

Dr. Casper also works on the task of in- 
tegrating immigrant students into HU. 
Last year alone more than 200 immigrant 
students were accepted by the university and 
given stipends for tuition and board through 
the Jewish agency: 

“From these new immigrants may come 
Israel's future leaders in government and 
other fields,’’ Dr. Casper says, but as one 
may well imagine, their problems are mani- 
fold. Many are confronted with Judaism 
and Jewish life for the first time, others re- 
quire personal counseling, They must learn 
a new language and prepare for a new type 
of life altogether.” 

Dr. Casper, who met with university 
authorities in many United States cities 
where he appeared, was chief chaplain of 
the British Army's famed Jewish Brigade in 
World War II. Before enlisting in the 
British Army in 1940, he occupied a pulpit in 
Manchester. The 42-year-old educator first 
visited Israel during the war of liberation 
in 1948 and joined HU in 1956. 


Bulkley, “Expendable” Hero, Gave 
$290,000 Earnings to Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of my good friend, Mr. Joe 
Capsin, of Honolulu, I ask unanimous 
consent to revise and extend my remarks 
in the Recorp and include therein an 
article entitled “Bulkley, Expendable 
Hero, Gave $200,000 Earnings to 
Charity.” 

This article is from the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin of recent date and outlines ex- 
ceptional and most commendable gener- 
osity on the part of a great World War II 
hero, Capt. John D. Bulkley, Uni 
States Navy. 

Mr. Capsin is a great hero on his own 
account, and is distinguished for out- 
standing courage and many good deeds. 

The article follows: 

BULKLEY, “EXPENDABLE” HERO, GAVE $200,000 
EARNINGS TO CHARITY 

Navy Capt. John D. Bulkley, World War 
N torpedo boat hero, said today he gave away 
$200,000 because his heroic exploits are pub- 
lic property. 

Captain Bulkley is convalescing at Trip- 
ler Army Hospital from two duodenal ul 
which hemorrhaged while he was at ses 
commanding the Navy oiler Tolovana. 

His most famous deed was rescuing Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur and Philippine President 
Manuel Quezon from Corregidor in the earl 
days of the war. 

Bulkley commanded a squadron of tiny 
PT boats. 


MOVIE MADE 

A book, not authored by him, and a movie 
were the result, both entitled They Were 
Expendable.” 

The captain told interviewers today at the 
hospital that he has received more t 
$200,G00 for the use of his name in the 
and movie and later publications. 
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He said he turned all such money over to 
the Navy Rellef. 

He shied away from too much talk about 
this, but it was apparent that a high degree 
Of personal ethics caused his decision. 

“My actions were public property,” he said. 

WON'T WRITE BOCK 
The 46-year-old hero, recipient of the 
gressional Medal of Honor and of more 
nine other awards, says he himself will 
never write a book. 

“Nelther will General MacArthur. Why? 

use we don’t need the money,” he says. 

The captain appears to have recovered 
Completely from his latest scrape with death. 

He said he got up and drank coffee and 
&te after the first duodenal hemorrhage. 

The second attack, shortly afterward, laid 
him low. 

The Tolovana is a 25,000-ton vessel usually 
commanded by four-stripers or at least. senior 
commanders, 

NO DOCTOR ABOARD 

Such yessels don’t carry doctors, but the 
Tolovana had a chief hospital man aboard. 

But Captain Bulkley thinks the Navy 

have medical books written for lay- 


“Neither the chief nor I was able to figure 
t exactly what was wrong with me,” he 


Drain, Orez., Black Sox Wins National 
Baseball Championship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23. 1958 


Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Drain, Oreg., Black Sox this month 
ed international fame by winning 
Seven straight games in the national 
baseball congress tourney in Wichita, 
Kans, That feat won them the national 
frown, and the hard-playing team mem- 
bers now will represent the United States 
in the Global World Series. 
å The Black Sox team comes from an in- 
tora mis and self-reliant lumbering 


in Oregon's Fourth Congressional 
t which I have the honor to rep- 
t. The Black Sox players were the 
Youngest team from the smallest town in 
the tourney, Iam told. Drain is the first 
ball coast team to win the national base- 
congress championship. 
wine team is sponsored by Harold 
Soley, It is managed by Ray Stratton. 
Myers is the business manager, 
t ere were 31 teams competing in the 
Ones in Wichita. The victory by the 
ewes youths is a stirring tribute to the 
the hours of practice they put in and to 
teamwork which came because of this 
Practice. 
1 Oregonians are proud of the Black Sox. 
gunderstand that the mailmen and tele- 
aph operators were swamped“ with 
fy ess as congratulatory notes poured 
to the city of Drain. 
Dio e praise was for a team of cham- 
Re ms. Members of that team are: Jack 
tee Stan Dmochowsky, Irv Roth, 
Luby, Jim O'Rourke, Wimp Has- 
Nan 8, Ellis Olson, Jim Pifher, Don Lane, 
rm Welch, Jerry Drescher. Elwood 
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Hahn, Jerry Bartow, Jerry Gregg, Wes 
Stock, Darrel Wooten, Lowell Pearce, 
and player-manager Ray Stratton. 
Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I should like to include sev- 
eral newspaper stories and editorials 
concerning the tournament and Drain's 
outstanding part in it. 
The articles follow: 
From the Drain (Oreg.) Enterprise of Sep- 
tember 4, 1958 
Dnatm WINS NATIONAL BASEBALL CHAMPION- 
SHIP—REPRESENTS UNITED STATES AT GLOBAL 
WORLD SERIES 


It took 19 years and a little town nestled 
in a Umpqua Valley—called Drain—to break 
the national NBC tournament barrier. 

Drain has done it again. This small lum- 
bering town has again gained fame by win- 
ning seven straight games in the National 
Baseball Congress tourney at Wichita, Kans., 
and capturing the national crown. The Sil- 
verton, Oreg., baseball team was the last 
Oregon entry in the NBC finals and they 
ended in third place. 

The Black Sox now enter the Global World 
Series as the United States representative 
playing champion teams of foreign countries. 
The time and site for the Global Series has 
not been set at this date. The Drain team 
automatically are an entry into the NBC 
tourney next year. 

Drain finished the tourney as the youngest 
team, from the smallest town, and the first 
west coast team to ever win an NBC national 
championship. The all-college star, semi- 
pro team is sponsored by Harold Woolley 
and managed by Ray Stratton who plays 
third base on the now famous Drain Black 
Sox. Business Manager Tom Myers was also 
present during the entire tourney play in 
Wichita. 

Because of the large coverage given each 
tournament game Drain played by Oregon 
daily newspapers, no attempt will be made 
to summarize them except to give the scores 
of each game as follows: . 

Drain 5, Macon, Ga. 4. z 

Drain 4, Milwaukee 1, 

Drain 10, San Diego 5. 

Drain 4, Casa Grande, Ariz, 2. 

Drain 8, Alpine, Tex. 6. 

Drain 1, Glenview, III. 0. 

Drain 8, Alpine, Tex, 7. 


SCOUTS THICKER THAN TREES 


Talent scouts for major league baseball 
teams have offered attractive contracts to 
many of Drain’s players since the tourney 
started, according to Manager Ray Stratton. 
However, most of the players have not fin- 
ished college yet, and Stratton indicated 
that education came first. 

Tom Greenwade, New York Yankees scout, 
picked the Drain Black Sox early in the 
tourney to finish 1, 2, or 3. Of course, there 
was never any doubt in Drain’s mind as to 
who was going to win. f 

If you will recall the August 7 issue of 
the Drain Enterprise the leading headline 
on the front page read: “Drain Favorite in 
Nation To Win NEC Title.” This was printed 
2 weeks before the tourney even started. 
The NBC president, Raymond Dumont of 
Wichita, stated In a telephone conversation 
with Manager Ray Stratton several weeks 
before the tourney that Drain was seeded as 
1 of the 4 favorites to win the tourney title. 

“Those Oregon boys have top college talent 
and they have several boys that are out- 
standing experienced players from the pro 
ranks,” the Yankee scout proclaimed. 
“There's never been a team in the National 
with so much top college material. There 
is more material to sign from this tourney 
than any I've covered and I’ve been here 
every year since taking up scouting.” More 
than 25 scouts were attracted to Wichita to 
look over this year’s crop, an all-time record. 
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Drain did not pick an easy year to try 
to win the NBC title, according to NBC of- 
ficials. Many have remarked that never in 
the entire history of the NBC tourney has 
the competition been so tough. 

Herbert Kokernot, Alpine Cowboys sponsor, 
has brought seven teams to the tourney in 
the past. “This is by far the toughest fleld 
and we're coming up here since 1947,” the 
popular Cowboys” sponsor said. 

Drain beat the Texans twice in the tourney, 
[From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 
September 2, 1958] 

DRAIN Brack Sox NATIONAL BASEPALL CHAM- 

PIONS— OREGON NINE EDGES ALPINE, TEX., 

8 To 7, In Prvats or NBC 


Wicara, Kans,—The Drain, Oreg., Black 
Sox are the toast of semipro baseball Tues- 
day after capturing the National Baseball 
Co title here Monday night with a 
thrilling 8 to 7 victory over Alpine, Tex. 

The young Drain team, representing the 
smallest town in the tourney, scored a sin- 
gle run in the ninth to break a 7 to 7 tle and 
give the west coast its first title in history 
before 7,000 fans. 

A pair from the University of Oregon— 
catcher Ellis Olson, and shortstop Jim Pif- 
her—turned in the key blows for the Oregon 
champions. 

It was Olson who slammed out a three-run 
homer in the eighth and also had a single 
and double. An inning later, Pifher brought 
the Sox the title with a single scoring the 
winning run. 

And, in the last of the ninth, another Ore- 
gon performer, second baseman Wimp Has- 
tings, turned in a sparkling fielding perform- 
ance to cut off an Alpine rally. 

The Black Sox, given little consideration 
in pretournament picks, beat the team fa- 
vored to walk off with the title. And Drain 
not only beat A!pine once but did it twice 
the first time last Friday by an 8 to 6 score. 

Manager Ray Stratton brought his team 
of college stars through the double elimina- 
tion tournament with an undefeated record, 
winning seven games including wins over all 
the tournament favorites. 

Monday night it was the same story—time- 
ly hitting, clutch hurling by Wes Stock, and 
the same hustle which has made the Black 
Sox the tournament darlings. 

FROM BEHIND 

The second youngest team in the tourney, 
the Black Sox, were up a team of 
veteran ex-professionals Monday night. And 
for the fourth straight time they came from 
behind to win. 

Drain trailed 4 to 3 going into the 8th“ 
inning when the Sox rallied for 3 runs, 

Pifher started the inning with a one-out 
single and went to second on an error on the 
play. He then came home on a single by 
the tournament's most valuable player, Jim 
O'Rourke. Before things were over, Alpine 
starter Jim Hiland had been shelled from 
the game. 

Jerry Droscher set the stage for the big 
blow of the frame by singling with Olson's 
three-run homer following the second out 
of the inning. 

The Cowboys came right back to tie the 
ecore with three runs in the bottom of the 
inning. 


THREE-RUN HOMER 

A walk to Ray Van Cleef started 
but Stock got the next two batters out. But 
an error followed by Tommy Snow’s three-run 
homer deadlocked the game. 

The run for the Oregonians 
romped home when Hastings singled, went to 
second on Stratton’s sacrifice, and came home 
on Pifher’s single through the box. 

The new champions had gone ahead 2 to 0 
in the top of the second on Olson's single, 
a walk to Dan Luby, and two more singles by 
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Hastings and Stratton, each accounting for 
a tally. 

Alpine rallied to go ahead in the bottom 
of the third with three runs off Stock. A 
single by Snow and Mickey Sullivan’s homer 
tied the count and Dayton Todd's hit and 
two-bagger by Gene Leek brought the go- 
ahead tally. 

NUMEROUS JAMS 


The Sox battled back with a run to tie it 
in the fifth on a combination of Olson's 
double, a sacrifice and an error. 

Again the lead didn't hold up. Todd 
singled, went to third on Leek's single and 
came home on a fielder’s choice. But that 
set the stage for the Drain comeback. 

Stock, the ex-Washington State hurler now 
property of the Baltimore Orioles, got himself 
out of numerous jams to go all the way. 
He allowed 13 hits while the Black Sox were 
getting 12. 

The losers stranded 15 runners as Stock 
managed to escape unscathed with 2 or 3 
men on base on several occasions. He struck 
out 10. 

Three pitchers shared the chores for the 
Texans with the last pitcher, Bill Schultea, 
taking the loss. 

Snow's 4 hits in 5 trips grabbed the bat- 
ting honors for the game with Todd and 
Leek each picking up 3 for the Cowboys. 
Hastings and Pifher followed Olson with two 
hits each. f 

TWO SOX HONORED AFTER TOURNEY 


Drain centerfielder, Jim O'Rourke, the 
Santa Clara star, and manager Ray Stratton 
were both honored after the Black Sox won 
the title. 

O'Rourke was named most yaluable player 
and Stratton received the all-American man- 
ager award. . 

Two other Sox had been named to the 
all-star team Saturday night—Rightflelder 
Jerry Droscher and pitcher Elwood Hahn. 


SEVEN STRAIGHT WINS Mark MARCH TO TITLE 


Wicurra, Kans—“I can't give the ball club 
enough praise. I knew we'd give somebody 
a bad time.” 

A thrilled Ray Stratton was talking after 
directing the Drain Black Sox to the National 
Baseball Congress championship with an 8-7 
triumph Monday night. 

“I knew we'd surprise somebody.” And 
Drain, practically unrated in the pre- 
tournament selections, knocked off all the 
tournament favorites, including highly re- 
garded Alpine, in the 31-team field. 

“The boys put out 100 percent. Everybody 
knew the job he had to do. It's a pleasure 
to work with them,“ the Black Sox manager 
said. 

PLAYED TOUGHEST TEAMS 


“We had good balance—defense, hitting, 
and pitching. You can't call it a fluke. It 
was an uphill battle and we played the 
toughest teams.” 

The team “went wild” after taking the 
title, he added. “We converted most of the 
fans with our hustle and fire.” 

Stratton couldn't praise his team enough, 

“They came through. They got the hits 
when they counted and came up with plays 
when they had to. They improved with 
competition.” z 

Two players who failed to get tournament 
recognition on the all-star team, Shortstop 
Jim Pifher and Second Baseman Wimp. 
Hastings, drew special praise from the Sox 
skipper. 

PLAYERS PRAISED 

“Hastings is every bit an All-American,” 
Stratton said. “He didn’t make an error and 
made plays out of this world.” 

And he also wondered how Centerfielder 
Jim O'Rourke was left off the all-star team 
announced Saturday night and then named 
“most valuable player” of the tournament 
Monday night, 
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Two other Drain players and Stratton also 
received recognition. Stratton was named 
“All-American Manager” and Pitcher Elwood 
Hahn and Rightfielder Jerry Droscher were 
on the all-tournament team. 


Drain statistics 


Batting At bat Hits | Percent 
FPR 23 12 0,429 
O'Rourke.. 27 10 . 37⁰ 
Pifhe 27 9 333 
Luby 25 7 20 
Olson. 19 5 + 263 
Stock 4 1 . 250 
Drosche 7 6 . 231 
Stratton 22 5 27 
Lane. 6 1 167 
Roth 6 1 -107 
Bartow 24 3 +125 
Hahn 10 1 «100 
Dmochowsky - = 3 0 0⁴⁰⁰ 
TTT 1 0 000 

Noch Ce ees 220 öl . 206 
Earned- 
Pitcher Won Lost Innings run 
pitched) aver- 
age 
1 0 9 0. 00 
0 0 3 0.00 
1 0 9 2.00 
3 0 27 2.07 
1 0 147 4.01 
1 0 VA 0.84 
0 0 17 6.84 


“I don't want to take the credit because of 
the training by college coaches,“ he added. 


SCOUTS ALL OVER 


The big question of some of the players 
signing professional contracts was answered 
by Stratton, 

“Scouts were all over them but education 
comes first. They'll all be back,” referring 
to many on the club who are still in school. 

“They had a lot of offers, many very attrac- 
tive. It's very good opportunity for a boy 
who wants to play pro by playing in this 
tournament.” 

What are Drain's biggest assets? 

Stratton says it is “youth, hustle, and 
desire.“ 

They're a great bunch of guys, a great 
bunch of guys. I couldn't ask for any better 
bunch.” { 

Drain picked up supporters in the crowd 
throughout the tourney. “People were call- 
ing us and telling what a fine bunch of boys 
we have,“ he continued. 


OWNER THRILLED 


Stratton added that it would be hard to 
find anyone “rhore thrilled” than the team 
owner, Harold Woolley. 

„He's terrific,” Stratton said of Woolley. 
“He never says a word, I have the full say- 
so. He's wonderful and tickled to death.“ 
The team's business manager, Tom Myers, 
also drew praise from Stratton. 

Stratton finally got down to talk about 
Monday night’s game. 

There were anxious moments, I tell you 
right now. It was a terrific game. The fans 
saw everything they could see.“ 

“Stock was in trouble all right—about 
every inning. They gave him a bad time. 
You've got to give him credit.” 

He added that Stock was getting tired in 
the ninth, 

HOME WEDNESDAY 


Stratton credited “timely hitting’ for 
much of the Drain success. And, too, he 
noted that starting pitchers went all the way 
in every game but one. And that was when 
Stock was knocked from the game when he 
took a line drive on the leg. 

“I tried to look ahead but we had to play 
one game at a time.” 

- The team will probably fly home Wednes- 
day after a rest Tuesday. But Stratton said 
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he didn’t know if the club would fly to Port- 
land or Eugene. 

The Biack Sox now enter the Global World 
Series as the United States representative, 
but the time and site have not been selected. 

The Black Sox may play a team of Salem 
and Eugene Northwest League players Sun- 
day at Bethel Park in Eugene. 

And Stratton is already looking toward 
next year when the Black Sox are automatic 
entries in the NBC tourney. 

The storm the Black Sox kicked up after 
winning the title was followed by a real elec- 
trical storm but the team had already reached 
its hotel. 


{From the Eugene Register-Guard of Sep- 
tember 3, 1958] 
DRAIN To RETURN THURSDAY; CARAVAN, 
RECEPTION PLANNED 


Drain will salute ‘ts returning national 
baseball champion Black Sox Thursday when 
the club arrives home from Wichita, Kans. 

A car caravan and reception is slated for 
the semipro champions with the caravan 
meeting the Black Sox at 4:30 p. m. at the 
airport junction north of Eugene. 

Stacy Johnson, president of the Drain 
Chamber of Commerce, said the team would 
arrive at Portland Airport at 11:45 a. m. and 
then drive home, arriving at the junction 
about 4:30 p. m. 


STORES, SCHOOLS TO CLOSE EARLY 


Drain stores are closing at 3 p. m. and 
schoolchildren will be dismissed early to meet 
the team, he added. 

The reception is planned for the Drain 
baseball park if weather permits or the high- 
school gym, 

Johnson said the town was still shook up 
over the Black Sox’ surprising victory in the 
$1-team tourney at Wichita Monday night. 

“We had to plan this on such short no- 
tice,” he stated. Other cities are also ex- 
pected to take part in the welcome. 

Drain's plans for the global world series 
are still not definite since the time and place 
have not been announced. 


GOVERNOR SENDS CONGRATULATIONS 


Congratulations continue to pour into 
Drain, highlighted by a telegram from Gov. 
Robert D. Holmes: 

“As Governor of Oregon and as a long- 
time baseball fan, it is my great pleasure to 
congratulate you and your champs, proving 
again that our State has the best fighting 
teams in the Nation. 

“I know the entire State is proud of you 
and your boys and the fact that you brough 
the national non-pro baseball title to Oregon. 
What makes us the proudest is the fact that 
you won it after the so-called experts 
said you didn’t stand a chance. 

“A few more licks like this and perhaps 
the rest of the United States will be convin 
of what we already know—that Oregon 15 
something to be reckoned with be it baseball, 
football, timber, or scenery, or anything. „ 

“Congratulations again to the Black Sox. 
From the Eugene (Oreg.) Register-Guard of 

September 3, 1958] 


NATIONAL CHAMPS 


Drain was the smallest town represented 
in the National Baseball Congress champion“ 
ships at Wichita—in terms of population 
But in those terms only. 

Drain's Black Sox whipped through the 
title series with seven straight wins and ne 
defeats. And in copping the national semt 
professional crown, they proved that Drain. 
in terms of sports keenness, is one of the 
biggest small towns anywhere. 

Here in Oregon, this fact has been long 

. Not only has the Black 80% 
been a good, aggressive team year after * 
community backing of baseball and otb 
sports has been an outstanding character 
istic of the Drain area. Interest In 8 
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and in the wholesome development of the 
youth of the area led Drain to construct 
the first municipal swimming pool in this 
pert of the State. And, among smaller cities 
of the United States, Drain's summer play- 
grounds program Hus been a pacesetter for 
the past 10 years. 

Interestingly, the key figures in thè- fi- 
Nancing and the planning of Drain’s sports 
and recreation developments have often been 
too modest to allow their names to be pub- 
licized. They have pointed out instead, that 
Many people in the community have con- 
tributed money, time, and labor—each ac- 
Cording to his own abilities. Special credit 
should go to Harold Woolley, the team's spon- 
sor, 


Actually, about the only full-time Drain 
residents on this year’s Black Sox roster are 
the team's manager and coaches, The play- 
ers mostly are University of Oregon, Oregon 
State, and Washington State College ath- 
letes working in Drain this summer at jobs 
Provided by backers of the team. But the 
Black Sox are in every real sense a “town 
team.“ Win or lose, they have always had 
the full backing of the town—and the town 
has benefited through its united interest in 
the team. 

That the Black Sox should come through 
to win the world series of semipro baseball 
is a wonderful climax to a community effort, 
as well as an exciting proof of the superla- 
tive skills of the young men playing on the 


From the Roseburg (Oreg.) News-Review of 
September 4, 1958] 
CONGRATULATIONS, BLACK Sox 
(By Charles V. Stanton) 

If ever a team deserved congratulations, 
It is the Drain Bick Sox, who now rate as 
Rational champions in the amateur class. 

In fact, in my opinion, the Dram team 
Could beat a good many professional aggre- 
Bations. Maybe I'm just prejudiced. Per- 
haps I'm too provincial. But I'll bet I have 
a lot of company throughout Douglas County. 

When a team from a small town wallops 
the best nonprofessionals in the United 
States, particularly big-city teams with a 

from large groups of athletes, it really 
something to be proud of. I’m mighty 
Proud, and I know you are. 
For the first time in all history, Douglas 
ty has a national baseball champlon- 
hip. “It comes only because the Black Sox 
r quit. Time and again they came from 
behind to win their games. That's the spirit 
t makes real ball clubs, 

Drain went to Wichita with no support 
except from the home fans. No one at the 
Rational tournament expected Drain to win. 

Black Sox were not even rated. Yet 
beat all comers and took the No. 1 team, 
Alpine, Tex., to the cleaners, 8 to 7, after 
8Pparently throwing the game away by an 
or in the eighth. 
BACKERS DESERVING, TOO 


Bane win must have caused a mild furor in 
to nu. When I was there, everyone seemed 
be be most interested in what the Black Sox 
ere doing. The people of Drain were con- 
onan. their team would give a real account 
Itself in the national tournament. In fact, 
Considerable number went to Kansas to 
to the games, knowing their team was sure 
Zet into the finals. And that, in my opin- 
is the kind of fan backing that makes 
Play its best. 
teveryone undoubtedly will be praising the 
vidual players on the team. And they 
pla e. every bit of praise they get. Every 
Jer, it seems, had something to do with 
Bu ing one or more of the several games. 
the in my opinion the financial backers of 
i team are deserving, too, of some praise. 
Wi reat been for the fact they were 
& to put up money to meet the team's 
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expenses and hire the coaches, there 
wouldn't have been a national champion- 
ship for Oregon. They kept the Drain team 
in the league so long as there was a league. 
When other areas couldn't keep up the 
financial requirement, the Drain Black Sox 
still maintained their organization and 
whipped some of the best aggregations of 
the Pacific Northwest. Now they have justi- 
fied the faith of their fans and supporters by 
bringing home the top awards of the na- 
tional tournament. To say we are proud is 
to put it mildly. 
INTEREST INCREASING 


The Drain team is made up principally of 
college youngsters anxious, for the most part, 
to carve out names in the major leagues, 
This national championship won't hurt 
chances in the least. Every player is a top 
athlete. =, 

Douglas County, it seems to me, has been 
making steady improvement in its athletics. 
Recently we had an American Legion team 
in the national tournament, and walked off 
with some high honors, although we didn't 
win the title. Our American Legion team 
this year went a long way agairist tough odds. 
It needed only a little more hitting power to 
roll for the championship. We have had 
some excelient play in the Evergreen League. 
Some of our representatives are doing a swell 
job in college football. They doubtless will 
be picked for professional play later on. 

It's too bad, in my opinion, that we can't 
keep a baseball league going. If Drain can 
do it, why can’t other spots? 

Of course, Drain is one of my favorites. 
The people there are cooperative. Enough 
sports-minded people have money to keep 
athletics foremost. Drain has its living war 
memorial with athletic field, swimming pool, 
park, and playground. Its people have 
erected public buildings and have dug sewers 
with their own hands. Now it is decorating 
its streets, And all the time it has been 
supporting a baseball team that has now 
‘won national honors. 

A lot of credit, in my opinion, is due a lot 
of people, and congratulations particularly 
are due the Black Sox. 


AMVETS Honor Congressman Ross 
Adair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, we in In- 
diana are quite. proud of my colleague, 
Ross ADAIR, and the contributions he 
has made by his service in Congress. 

He has been especially interested in 
legislation affecting veterans, having 
served on the Committee on Veterans 
Affairs for the past 8 years. 

I was glad to see this service recognized 
recently by the following announcement 
of the AMVETS—American Veterans of 
World War II and Korea: : 

The national convention of AMVETS as- 
sembled in St. Louis, Mo., announced to- 
day, August 22, that its national award for 
outstanding congressional service is being 
given Congressman Ross Aparr, of Indiana, 

Past National Commander Rufus Wilson, 
chairman of the honors and awards com- 
mittee, read the following citation to the 
convention when he announced the award: 

“Mr. ADAIR was first elected to the Congress 
in November of 1951. He was assigned to 
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the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. Next 
year he will be the third ranking member 
of his party on the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

“During the 83d Congress, he served with 
distinction as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Administration. During this period of 
time he visited the five district inturance 
offices of the VA at Philadelphia, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Denver, and St. Paul. A number of 
suggestions which he made at that time were 
subsequently adopted by the Veterans! Ad- 
ministration which resulted not only in sav- 
ings to the taxpayer but improved service to 
the individual veteran policyholder. ‘This 
was the first time that a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs had vis- 
ited each of the insurance offices to study 
the administration of the 6 million insur- 
ance policies held by the veterans of this 
country. 

“Mr. Anam helped secure approval of Pub- 
lic Law 138 of the 83d Congress which pro- 
vided for the automatic renewal of term- 
insurance policies. This law has saved lit- 
erally millions of dollars in the administra- 
tive cost for the Federal Government. 

“Mr. Apar has also been interested in the 
direct loan program of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration and was instrumental in securing 
approval of the legislation which permits 
the monthly payments made by veterans to 
be reused for additional loans. 

He was a member of the committee when 
the Korean GI bill was. written and reported 
to the House; he was an ardent supporter of 
that bill. 

“In the Congress which has just adjourned 
Mr. Abam was a member of two special sub- 
committees appointed by the chairman to 
consider the consolidation and codification of 
all veterans’ laws. He was chosen as a mem- 
ber of this subcommittee because of his 
demonstrated ability and leadership and be- 
cause of the judicial temperament which 
characterizes his public actions and for which 
he is well known to all of his colleagues in 
the House. This legislation, in which he 
played so vital a part, will be of the greatest 
assistance to all veterans and particularly 
to service officers. 

“Mr. Apam's membership in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has enlarged his knowl- 
edge of problems involved in the United 
States global commitments and he—as a 
member of that committee—has inspected 
many of our outposts throughout the free 
world. 

“A colleague, when asked to describe the 
service of Mr. Anam, said he would use three 
terms—humility, integrity, and judicial tem- 
perament. His questions to witnesses ap- 
pearing before the committees on which he 
serves are always judicious and searching, 
and he has the ability to elicit from any wit- 
ness a full disclosure and do it in such a 
manner as to not offend in any way the in- 
dividual under questioning. 

“The honors and awards committee be- 
lieves that this choice adds another distin- 
guished name to the list of those Members 
of Congress who have received our congres- 
sional award.” 

Al Wilson, AMVET national committeeman 
from Muncie, Ind., said, “We are most fortu- 
nate to have Congressman Ross Apam on the 
Veterans“ Affairs Committee. A better 
choice for the congressional award could 
not have been made.” 

Preston Dudelston, Commander, Indiana 
Department of AMVETS and a resident of 
Hartford City, Ind., said, “A better man could 
not have been chosen. Congressman Ross 
Apam has given the Indiana Department of 
AMVETS the kind of representation on the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee that we want. 
He is consistent and sincere in his support of 
veteran legislation. He has proved over the 
years that he is the friend of the veteran and 
his family, Weare proud of him.” 


‘ 
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The 85th Congress—Final Report by Hon. 
Carl Albert, of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we have come to the close of a suc- 
cessful Congress, and once again it has 
been a Democratic-controlled Congress. 
The 85th Congress made numerous 
major strides in the way of constructive 
and progressive legislation. This in it- 
self is not the major achievement of the 
85th Congress. It must be remembered 
that much of the constructive legislation 


was enacted in the face of considerable 


opposition from substantial portions of 
the President's own party. 

Of course we Democrats are always 
ready to “bail out” Republican adminis- 
trations. In the first place it is good for 
the people and in the second place it 
makes our task less burdensome when 
we regain the White House which, in- 
cidentally, will next be in 1960. 

Now, I do not wish to be critical of all 
Republicans in Congress. Rather, I wish 
to take this occasion to compliment those 
on that side of the aisle who have worked 
equally as industriously and diligently 
as those on my side of the aisle in the 
interests of constructive and progressive 
legislation. 

The success of the 85th Congress is es- 
sentially due to the cohesiveness and ac- 
tion of the Democratic Members of Con- 
gress. The rollcall votes of the Repub- 
lican Members clearly show that the 
Republican Party in Congress is divided, 
broken up into blocs, and confused. 
Such votes also show that the Old 
Guard Republicans with their extreme 
conservative or reactionary actions have 
come out of the underground and are 
again taking control of the party ma- 
chinery. This is due to a number of 
factors: First the President cannot be 
elected for another term; second, there 
is a lack of leadership in the executive 
branch, as expressed by some Republi- 
cans; third, failure of the President and 


his associates in the executive branch to 


give even minimum consideration to rea- 
sonable requests made by Republican 
Members. 

Dissatisfaction with the leadership and 
policies of the President has developed 
tothe extent that some Republican 
Members openly state that they are on 
their own.” In other words, the Repub- 
lican Party has broken into a number 
of splinter groups. Under such condi- 
tions, a Republican House or Senate in 
the next Congress would be most unfor- 
tunate for the country. 

The people of our country are con- 
cerned, and properly so, with the pres- 
ent spectacle of political confusion and 
economic incompetence, particularly in 
the face of a serious and mounting world 
crisis. 

There are about 5 million persons out 
of work, and with the inclusion of addi- 
tional part-time unemployment, we have 
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the equivalent of over 6 million unem- 
ployed. 

(Note: August figures will be issued 
September 9, 1958.) 

At the beginning of this rise in unem- 
ployment it was apparent to many of us 
that we were having a recession and were 
faced with a possible depression, 

The administration, at first was not 
particularly impressed and, in fact, took 
a rather optimistic view of the situation. 
They referred to this economic crisis as 
a “slight dip“ which would soon take an 
upward turn. As increased unemploy- 
ment figures poured into the White House 
the administration began to act. First it 
admonished those of us who were calling 
for Executive action and promoting leg- 
islative action to refrain from talking 
about the “slight dip” and it would go 
away. Second, the President delivered 
a “chins up“ message to the American 
people. These actions were nice, of 
course, but were not exactly what we 
needed to stem the tide of recession and 
stimulate employment. 

Democrat Members in both Houses of 
Congress took positive and tangible ac- 
tion. Numerous antirecession propoals 
were offered. Some were rejected and 
some were adopted. 

The record of the 85th Congress is one 
in which we can all take a great deal of 
pride. It was one of the hardest work- 
ing Congresses in the history of our Na- 
tion. Statisticwise the 85th Congress 
will rank high with other Congresses in 
the past 25 years in quantity of measures 
introduced, reported, passed, and so 
forth. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point, I would like 
to make a brief comparison of the sta- 
tistics of the 85th Congress with those 
of other recent Congresses. 

The almost 21,000 bills and resolutions 
put into legislative hoppers of the 85th 
Congress was the largest number in more 
than 20 years, The combined figure was 
14,013 in the first session and 6,591 in 
the second. Not since the 72d Congress 
of 1932-33 has the number reached such 
heights. Of the total, 14,799 were intro- 
duced in the House and 6,392 in the 
Senate. 

The 20,644 of the 85th Congress ex- 
ceeded the 18,939 of the 84th, the 16,385 
of the 83d, the 14,164 of the 82d, and the 
16,670 of the 81st. 

During the past 26 years, the totals 
have ranged between 9,536 and 20,644. 
In the 72d Congress the total was 21,191. 

Measures reported totaled 5,252—2,498 
in the first session and 2,754 in the sec- 
ond. Figures for the House and Senate 
were 2,450 and 2,802, respectively. The 
total compares with 5,751 for the 84th 
Congress, 5,263 for the 83d, 4,601 for the 
82d, and 5,880 for the 81st. 

Measures passed totaled 5,126—2,408 
in the first session and 2,718 in the sec- 
ond. Figures for the House and Senate 
were 2,546 and 2,580, respectively. The 
total compares with 5,713 in the 84th, 
5,201 in the 83d, 4,593 in the 82d, and 
5,764 in the 81st. , 

Laws enacted reached the number of 
936 for public laws and 784 for private 
laws, making an aggregate of 1,720 meas- 
ures enacted during the Congress. The 
first session accounted for 316 public laws 
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and 34 private laws; the second session 
accounted for 620 public laws and 443 
private laws. By comparison, the 84th 
Congress enacted 1,028 public laws; the 
83d, 781: the 82d, 594; and the 81st Con- 
gress, 921. 

Measures vetoed totaled 51 for both 
sessions—12 in the first and 39 in the 
second. 

The Senate confirmed 58,691 executive 
nominations, These statistics are only 
a part of the complete picture. The 
great achievement of the 85th Congress 
lies in the quality of legislation enacted. 

Now I would like to outline some of the 
major accomplishments of this Congress. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Many of our recent Congresses have 
been defense minded. With the launch- 
ing of sputnik the 85th Congress became 
even more so. The impact of this 
achievement by the Soviet Union pre- 
sented many new problems. We have 
made some headway toward solving these 
problems and are constantly seeking 
ways and means to do a better job in 
this respect. è 

Congress authorized $54.6 million to 
expand and accelerate construction of 
missile bases, detection and warning sys- 
tems, and created the Advanced Re- 
search Agency within the Department 
of Defense. 

The National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics was authorized to expend 
$44.7 million for construction and equip- 
ment of research facilities. 

Authority for the construction and ex- 
pansion of atomic energy facilities was 
provided in the sum of $386 million. In 
addition, the Atomic Energy Commission 
was authorized to expend $35 million for 
construction of a reactor for an atomic- 
powered destroyer. 

We extended until 1962 the standb 
emergency powers of the President un- 
der the Federal Civil Defense Act. 

A $100.5 million program of new con- 
struction and conversion of naval ves- 
sels during 1959 was authorized. The 
program includes nuclear-powered and 
guided-missile warships, amphibious 
landing craft, and service ships. 

The President requested and we coop- 
erated to the extent of enacting a law 
reorganizing the Department of Defense 
so that there would be no question about 
areas of responsibility, authority, and 50 
forth. 

A total of $2.8 billion was authorized 
for construction projects at Armed Forces 
installations and bases here and abroad. 


These by no means represent all the 


action taken by the 85th Congress to bol- 
ster our defenses. They are some of the 
major ones and call for vast expendi- 
ture of funds. The Congress recognizes 
this but at the same time, it recognizes. 
as does everyone, that broad defense 
programs cannot be purchased in bar- 
gain basements and we must pay the 
price, no matter what it is, that is neces- 
sary to retain our freedom and way 
life, 

i INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 

In the field of foreign policy, the 85th 
Congress continued the established tra“ 
dition of bipartisanship which has be- 
come such a vital factor in the conduct 
of international relations. 
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One of the major actions in this field 
Was the enactment of the Middle East 
resolution which authorized the Presi- 
dent to undertake economic and military 
cooperation with nations of the Middle 
East to strengthen the defense of their 
independence. 

We authorized $6.33 billion for the 
Mutual security program. 

Legislation was enacted authorizing 
the exchange of mutually essential 
atomic information and materials with 
Our allies, 

We extended for 2 years the authority 
of the President to control exports of 
strategic materials. 

We increased the lending authority of 
the Export-Import Bank by 32 billion. 
a 40-percent increase to an aggregate 
of $7 billion, 

Suspension of import duties on metal 
Scrap was extended for another year. 

An additional $10 million was au- 
thorized for completion of the Inter- 
American Highway. 

AGRICULTURE 

In the area of agriculture a Demo- 
Cratic-controlled Congress again demon- 
Strated its appreciation of the problems 
Ccnfronting the farmers of our Nation. 

appreciation developed into pro- 
found concern as the months went by 
and the economic plight of the farmer 
Continued to deteriorate while Secretary 
Benson pursued his policies with little 
regard for either the plight of the 
farmer or the manifest dissatisfaction 
With such policies of an overwhelming 
Majority of the people's representatives 
in Congress. The Congress finally took 
legislative action to alleviate the situa- 
tion by passing a joint resolution which 
Would have prevented a reduction of 
farm price supports for the 1958 crops 
below those for 1957, and would have 
barred cuts in acreage allotments for 2 
years. This resolution passed the House 
by a vote of 210 to 172. The breakdown 
Shows 166 Democrats and 44 Republi- 
Cans supported the legislation while 141 
ublicans and 31 Democrats voted 
Against it. Convincing evidence of the 
ident’s support of Secretary Ben- 
80n's policies, at whatever cost to the 
armers, was provided in the President's 
veto of this resolution. i 

In spite of such administration re- 
Sponge to the problems of the farmer 
Much beneficial legislation has been en- 
acted pertaining to agriculture. 

The Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act was extended during 
the first session for 1 year with the 
amount of surplus commodities author- 

to be traded in under the act in- 
creased from $3 billion to $4 billion and 
th an increase from $500 million to 
$800 million of the amount for relief of 
needy persons abroad. Legislation ex- 
tending this program to June 30, 1960, 
Was enacted during the second session 
With additional increases in the amounts 
authorized of $500 million in 1958 and 
$1,500,000,000 each for 1959 and 1960. 
Program for deferred grazing and pro- 
feed production in drought-stricken 
tee was enacted, a compulsory inspec- 

m program for poultry and poultry 
Products was provided for, price supports 
or the 1957 crop of extra-long-staple 
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cotton was continued at the same level 
as for 1956; legislation aimed at facili- 
tating the control and eradication of 
plant pests became law; the authority of 
the President to grant special livestock 
loans was extended and the authority of 
the Secretary of Agriculture to adminis- 
ter the soil-conservation program on a 
national basis was extended for 4 years 
and finally legislation establishing hu- 
mane-slaughter methods for animals was 
enacted. 

It should be kept in mind that legis- 
lation in the field of agriculture benefits 
not just the farmer but directly or in- 
directly each and every citizen. For 
example, the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment and Assistance Act is a vital pro- 
gram in the conduct of our relations with 
other countries and plays an important 
role in our relations with the countries 
of the free world. The poultry inspec- 
tion program is of obvious benefit to 
every consumer in supplying added pro- 
tection against the marketing of impure 
poultry products and of course the hu- 
mane-slaughter legislation although of 
no economic benefit to the farmer is con- 
sidered extremely desirable by a great 
cross-section of our citizenry. 

Legislation dealing with agriculture 
insofar as it contributes to the well- 
being and stability of an important seg- 
ment of our people—the farmers— 
contributes to the economic health of 
all of us, 

NATURAL RESOURCES 

In the area of natural resources the 
Democratic 85th Congress again evi- 
denced the longstanding devotion of the 
Democratic Party to the preservation and 
development of our natural resources for 
the benefit of all the people. 

An extensive program of river and har- 
bor development, flood-control projects 
and beach erosion-control projects total- 
ing $1.57 billion was passed by both the 
House and Senate during the first ses- 
sion in the hope that speedy implemen- 
tation of such a program would act as 
a deterrent to mounting unemployment 
and stimulate economic activity. The 


President vetoed the measure and thus 


frustrated for a time the achievement of 
this goal. The Congress, realizing the 
need and desirability of the legislation, 
passed in the second session a second bill 
with certain modifications designed to 
avoid a second veto—while recognizing 
that certain features of the first bill had 
to be sacrificed, however desirable, if any 
such legislation was to become law. 

The program whereby exploration for 
critical materials by private industry un- 
der contract with the Department of the 
Interior is conducted—the Federal loans 
to be repaid out of royalties—was ex- 
tended. 

The increasing awareness by the Con- 
gress of the peaceful potential of atomic 
energy was demonstrated in the enact- 
ment of legislation authorizing a $382.6 
million program for construction and de- 
velopment by the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission including $21 million for reactors 
to produce electric power. 

The Democratic tradition of resource 
development for the benefit of the people 
was upheld in the enactment of legisla- 
tion authorizing $600 million for Niagara 
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River power development by the New 
York Power Authority under Federal li- 
cense, providing preference to public 
agencies of 50 percent of the power. 

Greater flexibility in the administra- 
tion of the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1958 was provided with passage 
of legislation permitting the Secretary 
of the Interior to carry out contracts 
unless disapproved by Congress within 
60 days. 

The interest of Congress in the opera- 
tion of the St. Lawrence seaway was am- 
ply demonstrated by legislation enacted 
increasing the borrowing authority of the 
corporation from $105 million to $140 
million as well as effecting certain other 
changes. 

Other legislation: Provided for a pro- 
gram designed to encourage the develop- 
ment of phosphate production on the 
public domain; granted congressional 
consent for compacts relative to flood- 
control projects, diversion of waters, pol- 
lution control, and other matters; ex- 
tended until December 31, 1959, the pur- 
chase program for asbestos and fluor- 
spar; for the construction of the San 
Angelo reclamation project and water- 
conservation projects in the Pecos River 
Basin of Texas and New Mexico; requires 
congressional approval to effect with- 
drawals of more than 5,000 acres of public 
land; raised the limit of acreage which 
lessors of public lands may mine in order 
to increase coal production; and estab- 
lished a commission to review national 
outdoor recreation resources, 

GOVERNMENTAL REORGANIZATION 


After many years of deliberation a law 
was finally passed paving the way for ad- 
mission of Alaska into the Union. 

Laws were finally enacted giving sub- 
stantial salary increases to Federal and 
postal employees; these coming after 
Presidential vetoes earlier in the Con- 
gress. 

We enacted a law to increase postal 
rates by $547 million a year. 

The House adopted resolutions creat- 
ing a Select Committee on Astronautics 
and Space Exploration, and creating a 
permanent Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. Another resolution was 
adopted by the House recommending a 
10-point code for all Government em- 
ployees and officeholders, 

Loans up to $75 million were author- 
ized to help finante public works in the 
District of Columbia. 

A new agency, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, was established to regulate air 
traffic and safety. 

VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN . 


This Congress increased the compensa- 
tion of members of the Armed Forces by 
an amount in excess of $575 million. 

Pensions were increased for widows of 
Spanish, Indian, Mexican, and Civil War 
veterans. 

Congress passed a bill which was ve- 
toed by the President extending the di- 
rect home-loan program for World War 
II veterans. : 

Rates of compensation for service- 
connected disabilities and dependency 
allowances were increased. 

Career incentives for nurses and med- 
ical specialists of the armed services were 
provided for. 
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Eligibility standards for widows of vet- 
erans were liberalized. 

All laws administered by the VA gov- 
erning compensation, pensions, hospital- 
ization, and so forth, were consolidated 
into a single law. 

Other veterans’ laws enacted include 
increase in burial allowance, increase in 
rate of compensation for certain blind 
veterans, and increase in premiums and 
benefits for total disability under the 
National Life Insurance Act. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH, AND WELFARE 


The Democratic Party has always been 
deeply concerned with matters affect- 
ing the security, health, and welfare of 
our people. This continuing interest in 
the improvement and expansion of our 
social-security program was evidenced by 
the enactment of Public Law 85-840. 
This legislation will place the whole pro- 
gram on a sounder and more realistic 
financial basis while at the same time 
increasing benefits to reflect the increase 
in the cost of living since benefits were 
last increased, and effecting certain other 
desirable changes which were needed. 

The concern of the Congress over our 
educational achievements in the United 
States was reflected in the enactment of 
Public Law 85-864, which authorizes 
an $887 million 4-year program of stu- 
dent loans, fellowships, and other aid to 
improve teaching of mathematics, sci- 
ence, and language. 

During the 85th Congress we enacted 
legislation extending for 3 years the 
special milk program in nonprofit 
schools, nursing schools, child-care 
centers, settlement houses, and summer 
camps, This act authorized $75 million 
annually for this program. 

In the field of medical research this 
Congress has taken a great step forward 
by authorizing the largest expenditure in 
history for that purpose—$294,383,000. 

Congress extended the Hill-Burton 
Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
for a period of 3 years. 

Federal assistance programs for school 
construction in areas affected by Federal 
activities were extended. 

We authorized a $1 million program of 
grants-in-aid to public or nonprofit 
schools to train public-health specialists, 
technicians, and administrators. 

Civil service retirement annuities were 
increased ; interstate sale of switch-blade 
knives was banned; Federal indemnity 
against atomic reactor hazards for the 
protection of the public was provided. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


The economic well being of our people 
has been a subject of primary concern 
to this Congress. During these 2 years 
we have witnessed on the one hand spir- 
aling prices and on the other mounting 
unemployment, increased indebtedness, 
and shrinking incomes. 

Some of the action taken by the Con- 
gress to aid in stimulating employment 
and general economic activity and which 
failed to become law as a result of Presi- 
dential veto is dealt with elsewhere. 
These include the rivers and harbors and 
flood control bill and the veterans’ hous- 
ing measure—both passed in the first 
session only to be vetoed by the President. 

Other important progressive legisla- 
tion bearing on our national economy did 
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become law, however, under the leader- 
ship of the Democratic majority, some- 
times with and sometimes without sig- 
nificant GOP support. 

(a) Fiscal policy: The Congress en- 
acted three necessary and important 
measures relating to Government fiscal 
matters. One, the Secretary of the 
Treasury now has the authority to pay 
up to 3.26 percent interest rate on savings 
bonds. Two, the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to make direct pur- 
chases of United States securities from 
the Treasury was extended until June 30, 
1960. These two measures were needed 
to give needed flexibility to the manage- 
ment of Government fiscal matters dur- 
ing these times. A third measure sought 
by the administration to deal with the 
problem of rising Federal deficits, due 
in part to declining revenues as a result 
of the recession, was an increase in the 
statutory debt limit. Such an increase 
was enacted increasing the limit to $288 
billion on a temporary basis to June 30, 
1959 and to $283 billion on a permanent 
basis. 

(b) Housing: Several important hous- 
ing measures were enacted by the Con- 
gress. They refiect both the long-stand- 
ing devotion of the Democratic party to 
effective legislation aimed at encourag- 
ing the construction of adequate housing 
for our growing population and the im- 
mediate concern of the Democratic ma- 
jority in the Congress with the recession. 

The measures as enacted authorized 
a $1.9 billion and $1.8 billion home- 
building program for 1958 and 1959, re- 
spectively; liberalized downpayment 
requirements on FHA-financed houses; 
extended guaranty and direct loan pro- 
grams for veterans; increased the funds 
for FNMA mortgage purchases; in- 
creased by $4 billion the authorization 
for FHA mortgage insurance and in- 
creased the borrowing power of FNMA 
by $0.5 billion to $1.6 billion as a means 
of easing the mortgage-money market. 

In an effort to secure House passage 
under a suspension of rules of S. 4035, 
which provided for a $2.4 billion housing 
program, 185 Democrats voted yea but 
were defeated by 134 nay votes, 111 of. 
which were cast by Republican Mem- 
bers. Since a two-thirds vote for pas- 
Sage under suspension of rules is re- 
quired this effort failed. 

Specific measures enacted as an anti- 
dote to growing unemployment and a de- 
cline in economic activity included: an 
accelerated program of highway con- 
struction authorizing $5,500,000,000 for 
construction by the States including 
$1,800,000,000 additional funds for both 
the regular Federal aid and the inter- 
State superhighway programs; provision 
for Federal assistance, to be repaid in 5 
years, to the States on an optional basis 
for the payment of up to 15 weeks addi- 
tional Federal unemployment compen- 
sation for jobless persons whose State 
payments under the existing program 
have expired; authority for Federal de- 
partments and agencies to currently pur- 
chase supplies and equipment in advance 
out of appropriations for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1958, as a stimulus to 
business recovery and an acceleration in 
the trade-in program for old vessels and 
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their replacement by modern ships, un- 
der the Merchant Marine Act. Two con- 
current resolutions by the Congress 
urging upon the administration the ac- 
celeration of Federal construction proj- 
ects, both military and civil, for which 
funds had been appropriated were heed- 
ed and such a policy adopted. 

(e) Small business: The difficulties of 
small business in the midst of increasing 
economic concentration were aggravated 
during the 85th Congress by prevailing 
economic conditions. In keeping with 
the leadership of the Democratic major- 
ity in attempting to find ways and means 
of combating these conditions—legisla- 
tion enacted to aid small business is high 
on the list of accomplishments of this 
Congress. 

During the first session the lending au- 
thority of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was increased by $80 million to a 
total of $455 million. A second measure 
enacted during the session extended the 
life of the Small Business Administra- 
tion to July 31, 1958, and further in- 
creased its lending authority to a total of 
$530 million. 

In the second session, legislation has 
been enacted providing for the creation 
of a Small Business Investment Admin- 
istration to provide equity capital and 
long-term loans to small business enter- 
prises through investment companies 
chartered for that purpose. Most sig- 
nificant was the enactment during the 
second session of legislation making the 
SBA a permanent agency. In addition 
to the foregoing provisions this Congress 
has provided that: the maximum inter- 
est rate which can be charged by thé 
Government on loans to small business 
shall be reduced from 6 to 5.5 percent: 
the maximum loan which may be made 
to a single firm be increased from $250,- 
000 to $350,000; the SBA has authority 
to help small business engage more ex- 
tensively in research by encouraging the 
building of laboratories, sponsoring ap- 
plied research, and encouraging the ex- 
change of research information; sma 
businesses have access to research an 
development work done by large firms 
under Government contracts-and the 
SBA has wider authority to grant loans 
in areas of excessive rainfall. 

All of this legislation was enacted with 
one primary purpose uppermost and that 
was that every practical means possible 
be utilized to assist small business to re- 
tain its vital role in the economic life of 
our Nation. 

(d) Taxation: The 52 percent tax rate 
on corporate income was extended for 
1 year in each of the 2 sessions as was 
the present schedule of excise taxes on 
alcoholic beverages, cigarettes and auto- 
mobile parts and accessories. In addi- 
tion legislation was enacted limiting issu- 
ance of tax-amortization certificates for 
fast writeoff of new defense plants an 
terminating the program December 31 
1959. 

During the second session the 3 per- 
cent tax on freight was repealed; nu” 
merous technical changes were m 
both in the exercise provisions and in 
the income, estate, and gift tax provi” 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code 
These changes were aimed at eliminat- 
ing inequities and unintended benefits, 
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to clarify the Jaw and to improve its 
administration. 

The Congress wisely enacted legisla- 
tion exempting from the 10 percent ad- 
Missions tax musical and dramatic per- 
formances of nonprofit civic associations 
and school or college athletic contests 
Proceeds of which benefit tax-exempt 
Charitable institutions or organizations. 

Other legislation of economic impor- 

provided for: The labeling of auto- 
Mobiles as to manufacturer's suggested 
Tetail price: Federal guarantees of up to 
$500 million in loans by railroads to 
finance new equipment, provide operat- 

g expenses and meet other obligations; 
and grants the ICC power to permit cur- 

ent of unprofitable services and 
facilities, 

This presentation by no means is a 
Complete picture of all the fine achieve- 
Ments of the 85th Congress. Based 
upon this record of progressive, enlight- 
ened leadership by a Democratic Con- 
&ress, oftentimes in the face of admin- 

tion indifference, every Democrat 
can go into the campaign this fall with a 
of achievement and pride in his 
association with a party that put prin- 
ciple and the interest of the people above 
Partisan consideration; a party which 
cooperates with the President when the 
of the hour demanded such co- 
Operation and a party which is always 
ready to shoulder the responsibility of 
ership on the frequent occasions 
When this administration has failed to 
provide it. 


The Red-Legged Devils 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW York 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESINTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, permit 
me to direct our colleagues’ attention to 
5 article written by Col. Charles G. 
itevenson, which appeared in the July 
958 issue of the National Guardsman. 
«All Brooklynites are proud of the 

14th” and of its glorious tradition. I 

particularly proud of it, because my 
er son received his military training 
aS a member of the “14th” before join- 
the Regular Army in World War II. 
The article follows: 
Rep-Leccey DEVILS at GETTYSBURG 

(By Col. Charles G. Stevenson) 
sultry summer dawn nearly a hun- 
dred years ggo, reveille went for the 14th 
prooklyn Regiment on a farm in southern 
ene kenns. 5 miles from Gettysburg. As 
Ing’ stirred from their sleep that July morn- 
3 the Brooklyn boys, already veterans of 

Years’ campaigning from Bull Run to 
tebcellorsville, Ut tie realized that during 
a next 3 days they were destined to play 
T Ading role in the most famous battle 
dught on this continent, 
th the meeting engagement which opened 
Aena ttie on July 1, 1863, the Brooklyn regi- 
Dart’ Was one of the first Involved. It was 
to of the Ist Division, I Corps, rushed up 
yn eve the cavalry screen in front of the 
yaon Army after contact was established. 

in the capture of the buik of Davis’ 
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Confederate brigade in the early hours of 
the conflict, Thereafter, it helped ‘hold off 
the gray-clad hordes while the bulk of the 
Union Army was occupying its main line of 
resistance on the ridge south of the town. 
During the second night of the battle, the 
fighting 14th filled a breach in the Union 
lines that may well have proved disastrous. 

During the fight on July 2, the staff of 
the Regimental or State flag was shattered 
by a rifle ball. Both State and National 
colors were riddled by bullets. In the teeth 
of a hall of shot, Capt. Ramon Cardona of 
Company I and some of his men spliced 
together the pieces of the broken pole. 
Throughout the rest of the war the flag 
was carried on the spliced staff. Today, thus 
mutilated, it and the 14th's Civil War na- 
tional colors stand in a case in the Brooklyn 
Armory of the present-day successor units 
of the regiment in the New York National 
Guard. These units are the 187 Field Artil- 
lery Battalion (Observer), the 955 Field Ar- 
tillery Battalion (155 Howitzer Towed), and 
the 187 Field Artillery. Group Head- 
quarters and Headquarters Battery. The 
Civil War colors are brought out each year 
for the annual veterans review on the anni- 
versary of the regiment's swearing-in for 3 
years’ war service by Maj. Gen. Irvin Mo- 

> Dowell in 1861. 

The 14th Brooklyn was one of the Militia 
regiments which gave up their legal 3- 
month obligation and volunteered en masse 
in April, 1861, for 3 years’ war service. After 
First Bull Run, the State changed its desig- 
nation to 84th New York Volunteers. The 
men of the 14th in camp at Arlington, Va., 
vigorously protested this. Finally they ap- 
penled to General McDowell. His reply gave 
the Regiment its motto “Baptized by Fire.” 
General McDowell said: 

“You were mustered by me into the 
service of the United States as part of the 
militia of the State of New York known as 
the 14th. You have been baptized by fire 
under that number and such you shall be 
recognized by the United States Government 
and by no other number.“ 

During its 3 years’ service the regiment 
became known as the Red Legged Devils” be- 
cause of its fighting ability and from the 
French chasseurs-a-pied red trousered unl- 
form which the regiment had adopted in 
1860. 

After the Confederate success at Chancel- 
lorsville in May, the Union Army of the Poto- 
mac returned to camp on the north bank of 
the Rappahannock River opposite Fredericks- 
burg. The Union arms had yet to win a ma- 
jor victory in Virginia. 

The Confederate leader, General Lee, de- 
termined to crocs the Potomac with the in- 
tention of cutting the communications of 
Washington with the North and, if possible, 
capturing Harrisburg and Philadelphia. Lee 
started his northward movement on June 3. 
When General Hooker, then Union Com- 
mander in Chief, learned of this, he moved 
the Union Army north also, paralleling Lee's 
advance. 

At this time the 14th, commanded by Col. 
Edward B. Fowler, was in the 2d Brigade 
(Brig. Gen. Lysander Cutler), Ist Division 
(Brig. Gen, James S. Wadsworth), ist Corps 
(Maj. Gen. John F. Reynolds). The I Bri- 
gade (Brig. Gen. Solomon Meredith) from 
which the 14th had been transferred several 
months before, was the famous Iron Brigade, 
composed of midwestern troops. 

Before the battle, General Reynolds, who 
commanded the left wing of the Army, com- 
posed of I, ITI, and XI Corps, turned over 
temporary command of I Corps (of which he 
was permanent commander) to Maj. Gen. 
Abner Doubleday. 

The 14th broke camp on the Rappahan- 
nock on June 12, and from that date until 
Gettysburg, the regiment was constantly on 
the march, tramping anywhere from 5 to 25 
miles a day. During the last 5 days of June 
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it rained heavily, and roads were deep in 
mud. On June 30 the regiment bivouacked 5 
miles north of Emmitsburg, Md., in a cuilti- 
vated feld. The farm yielded a chicken din- 
ner for every man that night. The 14th went 
into battle the next day on a full stomach. 
This was fortunate, because the men got lit- 
tle to eat or drink during the next 3 days. 

Meanwhile, Union cavalry under General 
Buford had entered Gettysburg on June 30. 
They encountered the Confederate advance 
guard on the Chambersburg Pike about one- 
half mile west of the town. Buford sent a 
message to Reynolds stating that A P Hill's 
Corps of Lee's army was at Cashtown, 9 miles 
west of Gettysburg; that Longstreet's corps 
was behind Hill; and that the other Con- 
federate corps under Ewell was reported com- 
ing down from Carlisle. The effect was to 
concentrate Lee's army at Gettysburg, al- 
though no specific orders to that effect were 
given, as far as can be ascertained. 

At 5 a. m. on July 1, Hill's corps with 
Heth's division in the van advanced from 
Cashtown. The Confederates soon ran into 
the outguards of Buford’s cavalry division 
on McPherson's Ridge. Heth ordered his two 
brigades to deploy, Archer’s south, and Davis’ 
Mississippi brigade, north of the Chambers- 
burg Pike. The Mississippi brigade was com- 
manded by Brig. Gen. J. R. Davis, a nephew 
of President Jefferson Davis of the Confed- 
erate States of America. Buford’s men 
opened fire on the two Confederate brigades 
at 4 a. m. and the battle was on. 

Ret to the 14th: 7 a. m. a courier 
galloped up to Colonel Fowler's tent .with 
orders for the regiment to move toward Get- 
tysburg with Wadsworth's division. General 
Reynolds rode at the head of the column. 

When the firing between Buford’s and 
Heth's divisions broke out, the 14th imme- 


loaded. The regiment then moved up to a 
position on McPherson Ridge about 500 yards 
west of the seminary and relieved Buford's 
dismounted cavalry. 

The 14th and the 95th New York were de- 
ployed facing West, on a line running ap- 
proximately due south from the Chambers- 
burg Pike, with the 14th on the left of the 
line. On the 14th's left was a cluster of. 
woods, toward which the ist Brigade was 
advancing. 

The mission of the 14th, the 95th, and the 
Iron Brigade on its left was to stop Archer. 
The other 3 regiments of the 14th brigade, 
deployed north of the pike, were to beat 
back Davis. General Reynolds made these 
dispositions on the scene in person. 

Archer's men had skirmished acrors an 
open field, crosred Willoughby Run in front 
of the Union position, and had occupied the 
woods on the 14th's left front. They opened 
fire on the 14th from the woods and aso 
from the 14th's immediate front. This cost 
the 14th several casualties. Colonel Fowler's 
horse was hit and he was struck in the 
thigh by a spent bullet. 

The 14th returned the fire and the Con- 
federate skirmish line withdrew. Colonel 
Fowler saw a second enemy line advancing 
about 600 yards to his front and left front, 
A volley from the Iron Brigade, which by 
then had advanced into the woods, stopped 
the second attack. 

During this fight, General Reynolds was 
killed by a Confederate sharpchooter in a 
tree. Men of the 14th recovered his cap 
and equipment from the field. General Dou- 
bleday assumed command of the field. 

(A bronze tablet stands on McPherson's 
Ridge where the 14th first was engaged. It 
reads in part: “Here in the forenoon, July 1, 
1863, the regiment opened fire on A. P. Hill's 
corps.” There are two tablets and one 
monument to the services of the 14th on 
the battlefield of Gettysburg. It is not be- 
lieved that any other regiment has three 
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such tributes to its services during those 
8 memorable days.) 

Meanwhile, the Mississippians under Davis 
were driving back the Union regiments north 
of the pike, so much so that one of Davis“ 
units was able to work its way around and 
fire a volley into the 14th’s rear. This might 
have demoralized less-seasoned and valiant 
troops than the Red Legged Devils, but when 
the pressure from the west was relieved by 
the repulse of Archer the 14th chang@d front 
to the north foward Davis, who had taken 
position in front of a railroad cut which 
paralleled the road, 

The 95th New York likewise changed front, 
and the 6th Wisconsin Regiment was brought 
up from reserve. Together, under the com- 
mand of Colonel Fowler, the three regiments 
stormed the Confederate position. After a 
hand-to-hand fight at the edge of the cut, 
the Mississippians were driven into it and 
surrendered. 

This is how Colonel Fowler described his 
actions in this fight: ` 

“I had no time for deliberation, my first 
Impression was that we were lost. Like 
lightning I reasoned that, if we attempted to 
retreat, every one of us would be shot, and 
that our only chance was to charge them. 
I at once faced the 2 regiments (14th and 
95th) to the rear and retired, until I was on 
a line with the enemy, when I changed front 
perpendicularly to face them, the enemy at 
the same time performing the same maneu- 
ver and firing rapidly. 

“At this time the 6th Wisconsin advanced 
bravely to our assistance and formed on our 
right. (The 95th New York being in the 
center, and the 14th on the left). I then 
gave the order to advance the whole line, and 
charge the enemy, and shouted, cheered, and 
urged our men on, making as much noise, 
excited as I was, as my lungs and throat were 
capable of. All this time they had fallen 
back to a railroad cut in which they took 
cover, showering bullets at us like hall, and 
our brave boys were dropping at every step, 
but although our ranks were fast thinning, 
we continued steadily to advance, until we 
nad regained possession of the lost gun, 
which was opposite the 14th. 

“The enemy's fire still continued as deadly 
as ever, and there seemed a strong disposition 
on the part of our men to halt at this point, 
as there was a slight cover caused by the 
banks and fences of a road running parallel 
to the railroad cut (the Chambersburg Pike), 
but I saw that to do so would be fatal to us. 
I therefore, commanded, urged and shouted 
to advance, which after some little hesita- 
tion was done, and the line advanced up 
to the enemy's position. When nearing the 
cut, I sent my adjutant to the 6th Wisconsin, 
directing them to flank the enemy's position 
by advancing their right wing, which they 
did, our boys giving a tremendous cheer as 
they advanced up to the cut. The enemy 
rose up, threw down their arms and sur- 
rendered.” 

According to Maj. Gen. Henry J. Hunt, 
artillery commander of the Army of the 
Potomac, the two small brigades of Wads- 
worth’s division won decided successes 
against superior numbers in the first morn- 
ing's battle. 

To perpetuate the memory of the 14th’s 
fight at the railroad cut, a monument was 
erected by the State of New York at the 
point of the Confederate surrender. It con- 
sists of an 8-foot granite statue of a soldier 
in the 14th’s French-style uniform in the 
position of “Handle Cartridge.” The figure 
stands on a pedestal 10 feet high. The base 
has the following inscription: 

“On this spot at 10:30 a. m., July 1, 1863, 
this regiment participated in the repulse of 
Davis“ Mississippi Brigade and the capture 
of a large portion of that command, Took 
into the engagement 356 officers and men 
and by the War Department records lost 
during the 3 days 217.“ 


‘the right flank of the l4th's brigade. 
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The enemy surrender in the railroad cut 
did not mean the end of fighting for the 
14th, The leading division of Ewell’s Corps, 
which was coming down from Carlisle to join 
Lee at Gettysburg, made its appearance on 
The 
14th was ordered to fall back to Seminary 
Ridge. 

In the movement, one of the most vivid 
tragedies of the day occurred. Corporal For- 
rester, of Company C, had been wounded and 
was lying among the dead in front of the 
line. Four men volunteered to bring him 
back, They tore a piece of canvas from a 
tent and crawled out to get him. Rolling 
him on the canvas, and with one man at 
each corner, they lifted the stricken corporal. 
Just as they did so a shell landed in the 
middle of the group. Corporal Forrester and 
three of the others were killed. The fourth 
volunteer died while being moved to the 
rear. 

The 14th on Seminary Ridge and, in fact, 
the whole of the I Corps, fought through the 
early part of the afternoon of July 1 against 
overwhelming numbers. The I Corps gradu- 
ally was pushed back along the ridge to a 
position near the seminary. 

The 14th with the 6th Wisconsin checked 
series of Confederate charges up the slope 


of the ridge. The desperate defense put up 


by the I Corps during the first day was 
a vital factor in the ultimate Union victory. 
It gave General Meade, the Union com- 
mander of the Army of the Potomac, who 
had succeeded General Hooker, an opportu- 
nity to bring up the rest of his army and 
secure the commanding position south of the 
town, which later proved impenetrable. 

At 4 p. m., the XI Corps having retreated 
to Gettysburg in rear of the 14th, Colonel 
Fowler received orders to fall back through 
the town to Cemetery Hill. Fall back, boys,” 
ordered Colonel Fowler, “but do not make a 
run for it.“ When the regiment in good 
order reached the main street, it found a 
confused jam of Union artillery and infan- 
try trying to get through, with the Con- 
federate artillery firing into the mass. A 
Confederate shell struck a brick building on 
the corner. It showered Colonel Fowler and 
the men around him with bricks and mortar. 
Colonel Fowler led his troops down a back 
alley to another street which led out to the 
Emmitsburg Road, At the point where the 
road entered Gettysburg, Colonel Fowler and 
his men turned sharp left and filed up 
Cemetery Hill in rear of a stone wall behind 
which the reserve division of the XI Corps 
was placed. At about this time a thunder- 
storm broke and cooled the heat of the battle 
as well as that of the humid July day. A 
beautiful rainbow appeared briefly over the 
cemetery. 

As the first day's engagement drew to a 
close, the 14th’s diylsion (Wadsworth's) 
was placed in position on Culp's Hill on the 
extreme right of the Union line, practically 
at the barb of the fishhook-shaped Union 
line of battle. The XI Corps was on the left 
of Wadsworth. Opposed to them was 
Ewell’s Corps. The next morning, July 2, 
General Meade made a redisposition of the 
Union forces. The XII Corps was placed on 
the right of Wadsworth’s division. 

The second day's battle did not open until 
the middle of the afternoon, although there 
were minor skirmishes and intermittent 
firing throughout the morning. The Con- 
federates made their main attack on the 
Union left in the vicinity of the Round Tops. 
At 7 p. m., part of Ewell's Corps attacked 
the Union right where the 14th was sta- 
tioned. The brunt of Ewell’s attack fell upon 
Wadsworth's Division and upon one brigade 
of the XII Corps, the rest of the corps having 
been rushed over to assist the Union left. 
Brig. Gen. George S. Greene, commanding 
this Union brigade, immediately requested 
assistance. The 14th was rushed up in an- 
swer to the call. Again Dame Fortune picked 
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the 14th to play a cruclal role in the great 
battle. 

As the regiment made its way through 
pitch darkness and thick woods toward the 
right of the Union line, it stumbled head- 
long near a spot called Spangler’s Spring 
into a body of troops which promptly opened 
fire. Not knowing whether they were friend 
or foe, Colonel Fowler called for two volun- 
teers to reconnoiter, Privates Cox and Me- 
Gulre of Company I stepped forward. Shortly 
thereafter Cox returned and reported that 
it was the 10th Virginia. His comrade, Me- 
Guire, was wounded. 

The situation was serious. The enemy 
was within the Union lines and was abou 
to seize the vacated trenches of the 
Corps, At once, Colonel Fowler gave the 
order to fire. After a short but hot skirmish, 
the Confederates, who were from Maj, Gen. 
Edward Johnson's division, fell back, The 
14th relieved the 137th New York of the XII 
Corps in the pits. After midnight troops 
of the XII Corps returned, but the 14th re- 
mained in the line and fought with the 
XII Corps during the rest of the battle. 

The prompt action of the 14th helped to 
prevent Ewell from turning the Union right. 
If Johnson’s men had overrun the 14th in 
the early night hours, they would have gained 
the Baltimore Pike, Meade's main line 
communications, and would have penetrated 
into the rear of the Union Army. 

A bronze tablet set in a large boulder near 
Spangler's Spring at the foot of Culp's Hill 
marks the spot of this encounter. It reads: 

“Here about 9 p. m., July 2, 1863, the 14th 
Regiment while moving from its position 
to the left of this to reinforce Greene’s 
brigade, unexpectedly encountered the ad- 
vance of Johnson's division of Ewell’s corps, 
which had crossed the abandoned works and 
was advancing toward the Baltimore Pike. 
By opening fire on them, the regiment 
caused them to halt until the XII Corps 
returned and drove them back. At daylight 
July 3, the regiment rejoined the b 
but soon afterward moved again to the 
right to reinforce the XII Corps and fought 
in the trenches and lay in reserve until the 
repulse of the enemy.” 

Daylight, July 3, found the 14th crouched 
with Greene’s brigade in the breastworks 
the XII Corps. Almost immediately 
Confederates launched a series of infantry 
attacks. From their rifle pits the 14th men 
fired round after round at the advancing 
southerners. When their ammunition gave 
out, the 14th was relieved and retired to the 
second line which was even more ex 
than the frontline of the battle. For 7 
hours the regiment fought thus. The extent 
of the engagement was apparent after the 
battle was over. The trees had been redu 
to stumps or poles, their limbs having bee? 
shot off. And for fully 100 feet in front of 
the breastworks the Confederate dead lay 80 
thick that it was difficult to pick a 
through the bodies. 

At 1 p. m., Lee issued the order which 
opened the final phase of the struggle. Pre- 
ceded by two signal guns, the Confedera 
artillery from the line occupied by Long 
street and Hill laid down a murderous 
rage on Cemetery Ridge: Many shells fro 
this barrage topped the ridge and fell amo 
the Union men facing Johnson. Thus, 
14th was subjected to fire from the rear as 
well as the front. Following this artille 
preparation, Pickett made his memorable 
charge on Cemetery Ridge and failed. 4* 
dusk brought the battle to a close and the 
Confederates started to withdraw forever 
from Pennsylvania soil, the 14th, or wh* 
was left of It, still was firing and in 
sion of its part of the fleld. 

After the Gettysburg campaign, a New Vork 
newspaper described the services of the 14% 
and two other New York National Gu 
regiments, thus: 
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“The heroic and gallane 2d, Oth and 14th 
Regiments, New York State National Guard, 
have been almost wiped out of existence In 
the recent bloody conflicts on the soll of 

mnrylvanin and Tarylan dg. No 
regulars that ever served on any field have 
Won more unperishable honor than these 

regiments of militia.” 

The regiment was refilled with recruits 
and conscripts and served in the Wilderness 
and Spottsylvania campaigns till mustered 
Out on May 22, 1864, after 3 years of hard 
Service. Little wonder that the people of 
Brooklyn held the men of its 14th Regiment 
in high esteem. As the Brooklyn Eagle said 
in its lesue of May 25, 1864, when the regi- 
Ment returned from Virginia: 

“No regiment has a more spotiess record. 

rooklyn may well be proud of her sons for 
they have done honor to their birthplace.” 


Legislative Program of the Department of 
Labor, 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALEXANDER SMITH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. SMITH of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a statement show- 

the action taken by the 85th Con- 
kress on the 1958 legislative program of 
the Department of Labor, as recom- 
Mended by the President in various 
unications to the Congress. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 

CORD, as follows: 
tot Proposal: Wage orders under the Fair 
— — e Ns t of th 
esso action: e par e 
Department's proposal e for bi- 
d l, rather than annual, review of ín- 
try wage orders under the FLSA was 
—Public Law 85-750. The part of the 
to provide for review of these orders 
by the Secretary of Labor was not enacted. 

2. Proposal: Pension and welfare plans. 

Congressional action: Teller bill, providing 

reporting by these plans, was passed— 
blic Law 85-836. It does not carry out 
ha Partment's proposals respecting ade- 
te administrative and enforcement pro- 


3. Proposal: Longshore safety. 
mOoPsressional action: 8. 3486, substantially 
Sager ts as the Department’s proposal, was 

ed—Public Law 85-742. 
es Proposal: Unemployment insurance for 
“servicemen. 
wag ngressional action: Department's bill 
Passei—Public Law 85-848. 
vie Proposal: Temporary additional unem- 
Yment compensation. 
tin Deressional action: Temporary addi- 
the 8. unemployment compensation under 
lay elan Security Act was passed Public 
el 85-441. However, the proposal to in- 

Ude railroad workers in the temporary pro- 

6 Was not enacted, 

Proposal: Extension of Mexican farm 
5 
8 7 98 0 action: Passed. Public Law 


agi Proposal: Increase in celling for Inter- 
Co nal Labor Organization contributions. 
by Ngressional action: Ceiling was increased 
By à provision of the Mutual Security Act, 
mite Law 85-477. 
Con : Depressed areas. 
8 action: A bill, differing 
hat from the administration’s pro- 
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posal, was passed, This bill (S. 3683) was 
not signed (was pocket vetoed) by the 
President. 

9. Proposal: Labor reform and Taft-Hartley 
amendments. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 3097, 
S. 3088, S. 3099. 

10. Proposal: Disclosure of union reports 
filed under sections 9 (f) and (g) of Taft- 
Hartley. 

Congresslonal action: Not passed. Senate 
Joint Resolution 94, House Joint Resolution 
335. 

11. Proposal; Extension of coverage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R. 
8413. 

12. Proposal: Eight-hour laws revision. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 814, 
H. R. C588. 

13. Proposal: Extension of unemployment 
insurance coverage. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 2076, 
H. R. 6856. 

14. Proposal: Extension of unemployment 
insurance system to Puerto Rico. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R. 
634. 

15. Proposal: Safety of Federal employees 
(charge back) 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 816, 
H. R. 6928. 

16. Proposal: Grant-in- aid occupational 
safety. 

8 action: Not passed. S. 816, 
H. R. 5928. . 

17. Proposal: Equal pay for equal work. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 817. 
H. R. 6089. 

18. Proposal: Judicial review under Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act, 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 1653, 
H. R. 6308. 

19. Proposal: Charge back of administra- 
tive costs under Longshore Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 818, 
H. R. 5929. 

20. Proposal: 
rights. 

Congressional action: Not passed. H. R. 
8522. 

21. Proposal: Revision of District of Co- 
jumbia Unemployment Compensation Act. 

Congressional action: Not passed. S. 1214, 
H. R. 6139. " 

22, Proposal: Protection of Department of 
Labor enforcement employees. 

Con action: Not passed. S. 887, 
H.R, 4757. 


Veterans’ reemployment 


Hon. Hubert B. Scudder 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR © 


Or OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 21, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join again with my colleagues in 
paying tribute to the Honorable HUBERT 
B. Scuvrer, of California, who is volun- 
tarily retiring from public life. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the same committee with Congressman 
Scupper and words fail me when I at- 
tempt to express my appreciation of his 
fine cooperation and his sincere endeay- 
ors in behalf of good legislation in our 
committee and in this Congress, 

Husert, you have done a great job, 
and I wish you every success and every 
pleasure in your retirement. 
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Summary of the Record =F Accomplish- 
ments of the Committee on Ways and 
Means During the 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


KON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, in accord- 
ance with established custom and also in 
specific response to the letter of Au- 
gust 4, of our distinguished majority 
leader, the Honorable JohN W. McCor- 
MACK, I am pleased to take this means 
and opportunity to set forth a brief sum- 
mary report on the record and accom- 
plishments of the Committee on Ways 
and Means during the 85th Congress, 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
has just completed one of the most ac- 
tive, intensive and productive periods of 
work in its entire history. The com- 
mittee has thoroughly considered the ex- 
tremely large volume of legislation re- 
ferred to it and has taken action on both 
major and minor bills in each and every 
field of its broad jurisdiction. The legis- 
lation which has been accorded favor- 
able consideration by the committee is 
sound, responsible, and beneficial to the 
American people, While members of the 
committee individually, including my- 
self, may have differed over particular 
bills on occasion, every member of the 
committee has applied himself with 
great diligence and conscientiousness to 
the extraordinarily heavy workload 
confronting us with the result that I can 
truthfully and with sincerity say that the 
record of the Committee on Ways and 
Means for the 85th Congress was not 
only an outstanding one but I believe will 
compare favorably with the record of any 
of this committee’s predecessors. At a 
later point in this summary I will pre- 
sent not only a brief digest of the legis- 
lative measures which have received 
favorable consideration by the committee 
during this Congress but I shall also pre- 
sent detailed statistics on the work and 
activity of the committee which I believe 
Members of this body and the public gen- 
erally will find both interesting and high- 
ly revealing. However, before doing so, 
I wish to express a personal comment at 
this point relative to the high degree of 
cooperation which I have received as 
chairman of the committee. 

As Members of the House know, a very 
difficult task devolved upon me with the 
unfortunate passing of our late esteemed 
colleague and chairman of the commit- 
tee, the Honorable Jere Cooper, just be- 
fore the opening of this session of the 
Congress. As the new chairman of the 
committee, this task was made much 
easier for me by the exceptionally fine 
cooperation which I have received from 
my colleagues on the committee and I 
wish to express to them my sincere and 
grateful appreciation for their assistance 
and helpfulness. The normally very 
heavy workload of the committee during 
the session now drawing to a close was 
enhanced by the fact that considera- 
tion of certain major legislative meas- 
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ures had been deferred until this section, 
other measures relating to termination 
dates had to be brought to completion 
and acted upon during this session, and 
by the further fact that the other body 
did not act on several major matters un- 
til very late in this session. My col- 
leagues on the committee have pursued 
their heavy responsibilities with energy 
and with great ability, with the result 
that the record of this committee is truly 
an enviable one. 

In this connection, it is worth empha- 
sizing here that the nature of the meas- 
ures falling within the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means is such 
that this committee must always proceed 
with the utmost caution, responsibility, 
and prudence. Taxes, tariffs, social se- 
curity, and fiscal legislation are matters 

which intimately and personally affect 
the lives of every American, and in all 
these areas our committee must act with 
the highest degree of responsibility bear- 
ing in mind that these are sensitive and 
vital areas of action. Also, in each of 
these areas the committee must always 
bear in mind not only the immediate 
effect of measures upon which it may take 
favorable action but it must also con- 


sider the long-term effect and impact 


of the measure and the relationship 
which the precedent which it will set will 
have to other proposals which will be 
made in the future. 

As is clear from the table which I shall 
set forth below, and as will be even more 
fully demonstrated from the legislative 
digests later on, the committee has taken 
action in every field of its jurisdiction on 
a broad front during this Congress. A 
bird's-eye view of some of the major 
measures acted upon by your committee 
is indicative of the diligence and consci- 
entiousness with which the committee 
has approached its heavy responsibili- 
ties. The committee favorably reported, 
the House and Senate passed, and the 
President signed, the Excise Tax Techni- 
cal Changes Act of 1958, a bill of over 
430 pages, which is the first technical re- 
vision of our excise tax structure since 
1932, when many of our present excise 
taxes were first adopted; it has favora- 
bly reported the Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958, a bill of some 270 pages, and 
over 100 sections, which passed both the 
House and the Senate and is now public 
law, the purpose of which is to correct 
unintended benefits and hardships and 
thus close many actual and potential 
loopholes in our income and estate tax 
laws; it has favorably reported, and 
there has been signed into law, the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, a major legislative enactment 
which extends the President's authority 
-in the vital field of international trade 
for an additional 4 years: it has favora- 
bly acted upon, and there has been 
signed into law, the first revision of the 
Anti-Dumping Act for many years; it 
favorably reported, the House and Sen- 
ate passed and the President signed, the 
Social Security Act Amendments of 1958, 
a major social security bill, which 
strengthens the financial basis of the 
social security system, provides in- 
creased benefits for all social security 
recipients, strengthens and improves the 
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benefit structure, and improves other 
titles of the act; it has twice favorably 
reported and there have been signed into 
law, at the request of the administra- 
tion, measures to extend the so-called 
Korean corporate and excise taxes for 
an additional temporary period of time: 
it favorably reported, and there has been 
signed into law, a bill to provide for an 
emergency extension of Federal unem- 
ployment compensation benefits; it 
favorably reported a bill which was 
signed into law to make it possible for 
our citizens to receive a higher interest 
rate on their investments in United 
States savings bonds; it favorably re- 
ported a bill which has become public 
law to extend for an additional period 
of time the provisions of the Renegotia- 
tion Act; it has acted to empower the 
Government to further control the 
manufacture of narcotic drugs; it has 
acted on bills, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, to increase the public debt 
limit so as to protect the fiscal integrity 
of the Government; and it has acted 
upon a very broad variety of measures 
of lesser importance in all fields of its 
jurisdiction. 

As was pointed out in the report which 
summarized the activities of the com- 
mittee during the first session of this 
Congress, the subcommittees of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means undertook 
and completed a series of studies during 
the first session which laid the ground- 
work for a considerable amount of the 
action taken by the full committee dur- 
ing the second session of this Congress. 
These subcommittees, which were estab- 
lished at the beginning of this Congress 
are three in number and operated in the 
three major fields of the committee's 
jurisdiction. 

The membership of the subcommittees 
is as follows: 

Subcommittee on Foreign Trade Pol- 
icy: Hon. HALE Boccs, chairman; Hon. 
Cron. R. Kine; Hon. Burr P. Harrison: 
Hon. EUGENE J. McCartuy; Hon. THAD- 
DEUS M. Machnowicz; Hon. DANIEL A. 
REED; Hon. JohN W. BYRNES; Hon. AN- 
TONI N. SapLaAk; Hon. THOMAS B. CURTIS. 

Subcommittee on Excise Taxes: Hon. 
AmE J. Foranp, chairman; Hon. HER- 
MAN P. EBERHARTER; Hon. EUGENE J. 
KeocH; Hon. Frank M. Karsten; Hon. 
A. S. HERLONG, JR; Hon. THOMAS A. 


.cerning public hearings. 
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JENKINS; Hon. Noam M. Mason; Hon. 
Hat HOLMES. 

Subcommittee on Internal Revenué 
Taxation: Hon. WILBUR D. MILLS, chair- 
man; Hon. NOBLE J. GREGORY; Hon. 
THOMAS J, O'BRIEN; Hon. FRANK IKARD; 
Hon. RICHARD M. Simpson; Hon. ROBERT 
W. Kean; Hon. Howarp H. BAKER. 

These subcommittees are to be com- 
mended on the meritorious activities and 
stydies which were undertaken and 
completed by them which was of ma- 
terial assistance to the full committee 
during the session of this Congress now 
drawing to a close. 

I. STATISTICS ON COMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


To indicate the intense activity of the 
committee from January 1957 to date, 
there have been some 200 meetings 
the full Committee on Ways and Means. 
and 48 meetings of the 3 subcommit- 
tees, for a total of 248 meetings during 
the 85th Congress. The full commit- 
tee met 61 times in executive session 
during the first session, and 62 times in 
executive session during the session j 
completed, in addition to the meetings 
of the subcommittees and meetings con- 
The hearings 
of the full committee and the subcom- 
mittees are contained in some 16 vol- 
umes covering over 10,000 pages of testi- 
mony. These hearings also contain, in 
addition to the testimony of some 1,057 
witnesses who personally appeared be- 
fore the committee, the statements and 
expressions of views of hundreds of ad- 
ditional individuals and organizations on 
the subjects under consideration, In- 
cluded among the major hearings dur- 
ing this Congress were extensive hear- 
ings on general revenue revision, ex“ 
tension of the President's authority un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
legislation, hearings on all titles of the 
Social Security Act, hearings specifi 
on unemployment compensation, on thé 
Anti-Dumping Act, and on a series of 
other subjects within the jurisdiction 
the committee. ja 

There follows a complete table which 
shows all the subjects upon which public 
hearings were conducted by the com- 
mittee, along with the number of wit” 
nesses who actually appeared personally 
before the committee and the number 
of days devoted to each such hearing! 


Tasis I.—Public hearings; Committee on Ways and Means and subcommittees thereof 
Soth Cong. 


‘Total num- Total num- 
ber of be 


Date rof “is 

pages 
Fob. 8. 181 3¹ : 
A 40 3 
July 20-31, 1957 400 2 
Aug. 1-2, 1957. 355 1 
Aug. 27, 1957. 82 21 
Jan, 7- Fab. 7, 1988 3, 588 1 
Jon. 17, 1088 6 gt 
Feb, 17-Mar, 25, 1958.. 2. 935 1 
Mar. 27, 1068 2⁰ 3 
Mur. 28A pr. 1, 1958... ase 11 
June 16-30, 1088. 1,205 1 
1 
——7 — 
11 
1 
w 
— 
s 


July 29, 1958... 2¹⁰ 
July 30, 1968. 
„FFF EEIN BI PIR EPI ES NAA AI ESPIN, RISE E ARUN EEE 9, 420 
Mar. 12, 1087 50 
Subcommittees on Foreign Trade Policy: Panel | Dec. 2-13, 1087 865 
Discussion. 
n ccc onan ineeieiel 10, 335 


1958 


There were referred to the committee 
during the 85th Conzress a total of 2,078 
and resolutions, by far the largest 
Number which have been referred to the 
committee in its entire history. Despite 
this extraordinary heavy volume of legis- 
lation referred to the committee, as fur- 
ther indicative of the committee's in- 
tense work, the committee favorably 
reported to the House a total of 105 bills 
and resolutions, of which 98 have passed 
the House of Representatives, 71 have 
Passed the Senate, and 71 were signed 
into public law. These reported meas- 
ures cover all fields and facets of the 
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committee’s jurisdiction. During the 
course of this Congress the committee 
has considered practically every bill 
which has been referred to it, either spe- 
cifically or in terms of the subject matter 
covered by the bill. I have had a check 
made and find that more bills were re- 
ported by the committee during this 
Congress than in any Congress during 
the past 20 years. 

There follow tables showing the above 
and also showing the status, by major 
category of subject matter, of legislation 
referred to the committee and legislation 
upon which favorable action was taken: 


Taste I.— Legislation referred to Committee on Ways and Means, 85th Cong, 
(Jan. 3, 1957, through Aug. 22, 1958) 


Total number of bills referred to the Committee on Ways and Means Ist and 2d sess: through Aug. 22, 1988. 55 


Total number of House joint resolutions referred 
‘otal number of House concurrent resolutions referred. 


— — — — —ů ůů t— —ͤͤ—4—«•“r%!ex;ͤ— g: —ͤ——— 


Total 


— . 


Total Total Total Total 
number of | number of | number of | numberof.) Grand 
tux bills | tariff bills | social-se- | miscelinne-| total 
curity bills; ous bills 


Tape I.— Status of legislation, Committee on Ways and Means, 85th Cong. 


House bills | House joint 


Reported by Ways and MEAS, noaaaiesennnnn annman 
Homo 


Senate Total 
resolutions bills 
101 3 \ 1 105 
94 3 1 u8 
68 3 1 72 
67 3 1 7 
67 3 1 71 
Tariff Socinl | Miscella- 
Tax bills bills security | neous 
bills bills 
aoe 42 18 4 105 
4) 17 4 ws 
36 14 3 72 
35 14 3 2 
35 14 3 71 


Taste IV- Number of bills and resolutions 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means from the 75th through the 85th 
Congs., 1937 through 1958 * 


ingress: 


UBC IOS PR Gas ee ee A a 33 
W sd 2⁵ 
i em ree 35 
c ee 29 
STT 27 
80th, 1947-48 62 
Aist. 1949-50 55 
82d, 1951-52_ 65 

1953-54. 52 
84th, 1955-56 99 
ic 105 


x, BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF LEGISLATION ON WHICH 
FAVORABLE ACTION WAS TAKEN 


A, TAX LEGISLATION 
1. MAJOR TAX BILLS 


1 Before summarizing the tax legislation 
Avorably reported during this Congress 
it the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Would be useful to comment briefiy on 
© response of our existing ability-to- 
my tax system to the sharp recession 
hich was felt in the first part of 1958. 


When the magnitude of this recession 
was realized, there were numerous rec- 
ommendations for general tax reduction 
legislation. While only the future can 
actually tell us whether or not these rec- 
ommendations were wise, it is worthwhile 
to point out that our tax system itself 
showed a very considerable flexibility in 
the face of the business decline. The 
President’s budget document in January 
which was developed without considera- 
tion of the recession situation, antici- 
pated Federal revenues for fiscal year 
1960 in the neighborhood of $744 billion. 
At the present time the Treasury is an- 
ticipating budget receipts in fiscal year 
1960 of $67 billion. This decline of $742 
billion means that this much more money 
will be left in the hands of the public. It 
will be available for private expenditure, 
and it will be one factor in whatever 
recovery we may experience over the next 
12 months. The decline in tax revenues 
is to a very small extent the result of 
specific legislation enacted during the 
current year. It is primarily the response 
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of a tax system based on ability to pay 
to a sudden decline in that ability. I 
simply want to take note of this situation 
at the same time that the fact is recorded 
that the committee did not recommend 
for enactment any of the proposals for 
general tax reduction that were advanced 
during the early months of 1958. 

During the 85th Congress the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means favorably re- 
ported 7 pieces of major tax legisla- 
tion. Two of these were the Tax Rate 
Extension Act and the Excise Tax Tech- 
nical Changes Act which passed the 
House during the Ist session. The re- 
maining 5 major tax bills were passed 
by the House during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, although 1 had been 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the Ist session. Of the 7 
bills, 6, in substance, have been enacted 
into law. These imelude the Korean 
rate extension bills in both the Ist and 
2d sessions, a bill dealing with the tempo- 
rary formula for taxing life insurance 
companies, the excise tax revision bill, 
the income tax revision bill, and the 
small business tax adjustment bill, which 
was included in the income tax revision 
bill. The remaining major bill dealing 
with the treatment of retirement pro- 
grams for the self-employed has been 
passed by the House and is awaiting ac- 
tion by the Senate. : 

Including both major and minor tax 
legislation, the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 85th Congress took 
favorable action on 41 bills designed to 
amend the tax laws in various respects, 
Of the 34 bills not included in the cate- 
gory of major legislation above, 14 have 
been signed into public law and 29 have 
passed the House. 

A brief description of the major bills 
in the tax field follows: 

EXCISE TAX TECHNICAL CHANGES ACT OF 1958 


The Excise Tax Technical Changes 
Act of 1958, H. R. 7125, was a compre- 
hensive technical revision bill in the ex- 
cise tax field. The conference report on 
this bill was accepted by the Senate on 
August 15 of this year. The bill was 
approved by the President on September 
2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-859. This 
bill represents the culmination of 3 years’ 
work. The major part of this work was 
done by the Subcommittee on Excise 
Taxation. The full Committee on Ways 
and Means took action on the bill in the 
spring of 1957. The bill passed the 
House on June 20, 1957. A 

The bill as finally passed deals for the 
most part with technical and adminis- 
trative problems in the excise-tax field. 
Generally it is designed to reduce com- 
plexity of administration and competi- 
tive inequalities. Title 2 of the bill, for 
example, involves a very extensive re- 
vision of the sections of the Internal 
Revenue Code dealing with the taxes on 
distilled spirits, wines, beer, tobacco 
products, and firearms. Since the objec- 
tive of many of these provisions is regu- 
latory, it is highly desirable that they 
should operate in a way to protect the 
revenue and at the same time involve a 
minimum of unnecessary compliance 
problems for manufacturers, retailers, 
and wholesalers. Another feature of the 
bill is a general revision of the rules de- 
fining the tax base for the manufacturers 
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sales tax where the manufacturer also 
makes sales at retail. Unless the tax 
base here is defined as the manufac- 
turer's price component of the final 
price, this manufacturer would be at a 
competitive disadvantage. Illustrative 
of the other technical provisions of the 
bill were revisions of the reporting re- 
quirements with respect to various tax- 
free sales and a rather comprehensive 
revision of the rules dealing with the 
documentary stamp tax on property 
transfers. In a large number of areas, 
the bill defines more precisely than pres- 
ent law what is a taxable article. Revi- 
sions of this nature were made in con- 
nection with the retail taxes on jewelry 
and luggage and various manufacturers 
excise taxes. 

The bill was not designed primarily to 
reduce excise taxes but several tax re- 
ductions provided in the final bill should 
be noted. The present exemption from 
the admissions tax of tickets selling at 
90 cents or less was revised to avoid the 
notch problem of the suddenly high tax 
on tickets just over 90 cents. The new 
provision allows an exemption from tax 
for the first $1 paid for any admission. 
Another significant reduction was the 
granting of exemption from a large num- 
ber of manufacturers and retail excise 
taxes for nonprofit educational organi- 
zations, This will eliminate the discrim- 
ination in the present law whereby pub- 
lic schools are able to buy various ar- 
ticles and services tax free while private 
schools must pay the tax. An additional 
tax exemption is the removal of the tax 
on club dues for certain nonprofit com- 
munity swimming pools and skating 
rinks. 

TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS ACT OF 1958 


A second major tax bill reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means was 
H. R. 8381, the Technical Amendments 
Act of 1958.. This bill was reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means on 
July 9, 1957, passed the House in Jan- 
uary 1958, the conference report on this 
bill was accepted by the House and Sen- 
ate on August 15 of this year. The bill 
Was approved by the President on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958, and is Public Law 85-866. 
This bill was concerned primarily with 
correcting unintended tax benefits and 
hardships in income, estate, and gift 
taxes, some of which arose as a result of 
the major tax revision enacted in 1954, 
as well as those carried over unchanged 
from the 1939 code. This bill was the 
culmination of several years of work, 
first by the Subcommittee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and then by the full 
committee. 

|For the most part the various provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue Code rep- 
resent a definite policy of the Congress 
on the question of how various business 
transactions should betreated. The bill, 
H. R. 8381, dealt with unintended bene- 
fits and hardships in the sense that it did 
not represent to any great extent a re- 
vision of the general policy or philosophy 
of the Congress with respect to the treat- 
ment of various kinds of transactions. 
It was concerned with situations where 
the language of the statute gave rise in 
practice to results that were not in- 
tended in the original policy. In certain 
areas, for example, the Congress had 
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provided specified exceptions to loop- 
hole-closing provisions in order to ac- 
commodate ordinary business practices. 
It turned out in practice that some of 
these ordinary practices could be utilized 
in achieving a purpose that the Congress 
had sought to prevent. It became nec- 
essary then to redefine the dividing line 
between tax avoidance devices to be pre- 
vented and ordinary business practices 
that should not be encumbered with 
complicated tax requirements. This 
was the nature of provisions included in 
the bill dealing with such things as the 
depreciation of improvements on leased 
property, amortization of bond premium 
by dealers in tax-exempt securities, and 
the taxation of “call” proceeds on bonds 
originally issued at a discount. 

In other respects it turned out in op- 
eration that detailed provisions of our 
tax laws have involved the application of 
some penalty provision in the case of 
legitimate business transactions. For 
this reason the bill provides new rules 
with respect to such things as collapsible 
corporations, reinvestment of proceeds 
from the seizure or condemnation of 
property, and the investments of funds 
of pension trusts, designed to facilitate 
legitimate business operations. 

In still other respects the bill revises 
the operation of the tax law in areas 
where it was unnecessarily complicated 
such as in the definition of property for 
purposes of computing the depletion 
allowances. 

SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENT 


A particularly important piece of 
legislation reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee this year was H. R. 
13382, providing certain tax changes that 
were of importance to small business. 
The language of this bill, slightly modi- 
fied by the Senate Finance Committee, 
was added on the floor of the Senate to 
the technical amendments bill, H. R. 
8381, and was finally passed by the Con- 
gress in that form—Public Law 85-866. 
Two provisions of the technical amend- 
ments bill itself were of particular im- 
portance to small business so it will be 
useful to discuss the small business 
provisions en bloc. 

The small business tax revision bill 
contained five principal provisions de- 
signed to assist small business, 

First, the bill provided ordinary loss 
treatment—up to $25,000 or $50,000 a 
year in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return—where the origi- 
nal holder of small-business stock sells 
it at a loss, subject to the qualifying 
contiitions contained in the bill. 

Second, the 2-year net operating loss 
carryback is extended under the bill to 
a 3-year carryback. The carryback of 
losses to the third prior year should re- 
sult in refunds of taxes in the year of the 
loss when the taxpayer most needs the 
funds, rather than in a subsequent profit 
year. 

Third, the bill permits businesses to 
write off 20 percent of the cost of their 
depreciable, tangible personal prop- 
erty—both new and used—in the year 
of acquisition, subject to the conditions 
contained im the bill. 

Fourth, the bill increases from $60,000 
to $100,000 the minimum accumulated 
earnings credit representing amounts 
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which a business can accumulate over a 
period of years without the possibility 
of imposition of accumulated earnings 
tax. 
Finally, the bill provides that where 
the estate of a decedent consists largely 
of an interest in a closely held business, 
the estate is to have up to 10 years for 
payment of the Federal estate tax. 
The small-business provisions that 
were part of the technical amendments 
bill included permission for certain small 
corporations to be taxed in a manner 
similar to the taxation of partnerships 
and certain tax advantages for small 
business investment companies. 
KOREAN TAX RATE EXTENSIONS—REPEAL OF TAX 
ON TRANSPORTATION OF PROPERTY 


In both the Ist and 2d sessions of the 


85th Congress, at the request of the ad- 


ministration, the Committee on Ways 
and Means took steps to extend for an- 
other year the 52-percent corporate in- 
come tax rate and certain excise tax rates 
on automobiles, distilled spirits, ciga- 
rettes, wine and beer, known as the Ko- 
rean tax rates. 

In the rate extension bill in the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, there was 
included a provision repealing the tax on 
the transportation of freight including 
the special taxes on the transportation 
of coal and the transportation of oil by 
pipeline—Public Law 85-475. This par- 
ticular excise tax on the transportation 
of property has been more widely criti- 
cized than any excise tax since it dis- 
criminated against areas of the country 
removed from the centers of population, 
and against companies too small to af- 
ford their own truck fleets, and it was 
generally regressive in its impact. This 
repeal involved a revenue loss in the 
fiscal year 1960 of approximately $450 
million. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In January of 1958 the Ways and 
Means Committee reported, and the 
House passed, H. R. 10021, that would 
extend for another year the system of 
taxing the income of life-insurance 
companies that was provided in 1955— 
Public Law 85-345. Hearings on the 
subject of life insurance company taxa- 
tion beginning November 17 will be held 
by the Subcommittee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation. 


H. R. 10, a bill to provide that self- em- 


ployed individuals may exclude from tax- 
able income amounts set aside in certain 
approved investment plans, in trusts or 


in insurance polices for the purpose of 


providing retirement income was re- 
ported and passed by the House. No ac- 
tion has been taken by the Senate on this 
bill. 

H. R. 5551, as reported by the commit- 
tee, would have permitted the deduction 
from gross income of a limited amount 
of railroad retirement tax paid by rail- 
road employees. The bill was no 
reached on the House schedule prior to 
adjournment. Z 

2. MINOR TAX BILLS 


In addition to the major tax bills dis- 
cussed above, there were a number of less 
comprehensive but important bills re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 85th Congress amend- 
ing the tax laws, which are summarized 
below: 


1958 


H. R. 17, by Mr. Forann; passed House 
August 5, 1957: As amended by the com- 
mittee in reporting this bill favorably to 
the House, it would reduce from 20 to 10 
Percent the tax imposed with respect to 
roof gardens, cabarets, and similar estab- 
lishments. Testimony and statistics pre- 
sented to the committee indicated that 
the discriminatorily high rate of the cab- 
aret tax—a!most all other ad valorem 
excise taxes do not exceed the rate of 10 
Percent—is a significant contributing 
factor to the existing serious decline in 
the level of employment of musicians and 
other entertainers: An estimated reve- 
nue loss of $21 million is anticipated 
from enactment of this legislation. The 
bill passed the House as reported by the 
committee. 

H. R. 232, by Mr. Ikanp; Public Law 
85-165, signed August 26, 1957: This bill 
Provides that a taxpayer who receives or 


acerues an award in a civil action for 


breach of contract, or breach of fiduciary 
duty, and so forth, may spread the 
amount of the award over the period dur- 
ing which it would have been received, 
except for the breach, if this results in a 
lesser tax then would result from includ- 
ing the entire award in gross income of 
the current year. Under existing law, 
averaging of certain receipts, such as 
those from back pay, and so forth, is per- 
mitted, but in the case of a breach of 
contract, and so forth, the injured party 
May receive a judicial award for the loss 
of income which would ordinarily be re- 
ceived over a period of years but is re- 
Quired to include the amount of the total 
award in gross income for the year in 
Which the award is received. It follows 
that this frequently results in a substan- 
tially higher tax than would be imposed 
if the taxpayer had received the equiva- 
lent income spread over the period in 
Which the breach occurred. Provision 
is also made for the allowance of all cred- 
its or deductions the taxpayer would 
have received had he received the income 
the absence of a breach of contract or 
fiduciary relationship, and so forth, The 
ate amended the bill by adding a pro- 
Vision which severely restricts the au- 
thority of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion to issue certificates for rapid amor- 
tion of emergency facilities. Under 
the Provisions of the amendment, certifi- 
Cates for 5-year amortization can be is- 
Sued after August 22, 1957, only for new 
or specialized defense facilities, as there- 
in defined, and for research and develop- 
Ment facilities for defense. The author- 
ity to issue these certificates is termi- 
od completely after December 31, 


H. R. 731, by Mr. Kroc; passed House 
August 15, 1958: This bill provides relief 
the case of amounts left by an estate 
United. States charities where there 

a foreign or State death tax imposed 
Upon the transfer to charity. This is 
accomplished by allowing a deduction for 
tate-tax purposes for foreign death 
es imposed and paid on charitable 
bequests if, first, the property on which 
he tax is imposed is situated in the for- 
ĉien country and included in the gross 
State of a citizen or resident of the 
Nited States, and, second, if the de- 
Crease in estate tax resulting from the 
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deduction inures solely to the benefit of 
public, charitable, or religious trans- 
ferees or if the entire Federal estate tax 
is to be equitably apportioned. among all 
of the transferees of the decedent which 
received property included in the gross 
estate. Where this deduction is allowed, 
no credit against the estate tax is to be 
available for the foreign taxes which are 
deducted. The provision is effective with 
respect to the estates of decedents dying 
after the date of enactment. 

H. R. 2391, by Mr. Baker; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would allow a 
deduction to taxpayers for percentage 
depletion on income from sand and 
gravel extracted from navigable waters, 
if the taxpayer extracts the sand and 
gravel under a permit from or with the 
permission of the United States. The 
deduction is to be available for taxable 
years beginning after December 31, 1956. 
Under present law, there is a 5-percent 
allowance for depletion of sand and 
gravel deposits, but the Internal Revenue 
Service has ruled that this deduction is 
not available to taxpayers who dredge 
sand and gravel from the bed of a navi- 
gable river under a permit from the 
Federal Government on the basis that 
such taxpayers do not have an economic 
interest in the deposit. 

H. R. 4952, by Mr. SIMPSON; passed 
House August 16, 1957: This bill amends 
the foreign tax credit provisions of both 
the 1939 and the 1954 code by providing 
that a United States recipient of a 
royalty for the use of copyrights, patents, 
and other similar properties derived 
from sources within the United King- 
dom is to be deemed, for foreign tax 
credit purposes, to have paid any income, 
war profits, or excess-profits taxes paid 
to the United Kingdom with respect to 
such royalty, provided the recipient 
elects to include in its gross income the 
amount of such United Kingdom tax. 
Under the tax laws. of the United King- 
dom, royalties and dividends paid by 
British corporations are treated as ad- 
vance payments of the tax of the share- 
holder or royalty recipient. ‘Where re- 
cipients of such dividends or royalties 
are subject to the income taxes imposed 
by the United Kingdom, they are taxed 
on the gross amounts of the dividends or 
royalties and are considered to have paid 
the tax on the dividends or royalties pre- 
viously collected from the payer of the 
dividend, and so forth. The United 
States Supreme Court did not accept. 
this concept as to who was the taxpayer 
of this British tax where the United 
States citizens or residents were in- 
volved. To prevent double taxation, a 
tax convention was entered into with the 
United Kingdom for taxable years be- 
ginning on or after January 1, 1945, 
which provides that British corporate 
taxes on dividends paid to United States 
shareholders are considered to have been 
paid by the shareholder. This conven- 
tion overcomes the effect of the United 
States Supreme Court decisions and 
allows a foreign tax credit for the taxes 
paid. The same convention provides 
that royalties paid by a British corpora- 
tion to a United States recipient are not 
subject to the British corporate tax un- 
less the recipient has a permanent busi- 
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ness establishment in the United King- 
dom. However, where a United States 
royalty recipient has a permanent busi- 
ness establishment in the United King- 
dom, no relief from double taxation is 
available under the income-tax conven- 
tion and, as a result, royalties are re- 
duced by British corporate taxes and 
the royalty recipient is not entitled to 
a foreign tax credit as a result of the 
United States Supreme Court decisions. 
This bill gives United States royalty re- 
cipients who have permanent business 
establishments in the United Kingdom 
the same relief accorded to dividend re- 
cipients under the income-tax conven- 
tion, 

The provisions of this bill are embodied 
in section 111 of H. R. 8281—Public Law 
85-866. 

H. R. 5520, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-17, signed April 20, 1957: This bill, as 
passed by the House, increases the max- 
imum permissible interest rate on sav- 
ings bonds and certificates held to ma- 
turity from 3 percent to 3% percent a 
year. It also authorized the Secretary of 
the Treasury to increase the yield on sav- 
ings bonds and certificates with an issue 
date of February 1, 1957, or later, as well 
authorizing him to increase the maxi- 
mum interest rate on series E savings 
bonds maturing on February 1, 1957, or. 
later, which the holder retains for an 
extension period of not more than 10 
years beyond maturity, with certain re- 
strictions. The need for this legislation 
was based on the fact that since May 1, 
1952, when the Treasury Department 
raised the investment yield on savings 
bonds held to maturity to the maximum 
permitted by statute, this rate has nec- 
essarily remained stationary. However, 
the rates of return on most other forms 
of investment had risen sharply since 
that time placing savings bonds in a 
relatively unfavorable position. Thus, 
the effect of this bill was to permit the 
‘Treasury Department to restore the com- 
petitive position of savings bonds with 
other comparable forms of saving with- 
out causing any significant change in the 
present distribution of investments. 
The Senate amended the bill so as to re- 
duce the maximum permissible interest 
rate from 34 percent contained in the 
House-passed bill to 3.26 percent and it 
is this rate which became public law. 
This legislation was introduced at the 
request of the administration. 

H. R. 5551, by Mr. McCartuy; reported 
to House July 30, 1958: This bill, as in- 
troduced, would exclude from taxable 
income, taxes imposed upon employees 
under the social-security, railroad retire- 
ment, and civil-service retirement sys- 
tems. The bill, as reported to the House 
by the committee, was amended so as to 
permit the deduction from gross income, 
for Federal income-tax purposes, of a 
limited amount of railroad retirement 
tax paid by railroad employees. The 
amount of the deduction would be lim- 
ited to an amount by which the railroad 
retirement tax exceeds 3 percent but may 
not exceed in any case $200 per year. 
The deduction is only allowable with re- 
spect to wages paid to railroad employees 
after June 30, 1959, for services after that 
date. The maximum tax benefit to a 
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railroad employee who earns at least 
$4,200 at the first bracket income-tax 
rate of 20 percent would be $27,30 per 
year. 

H. R. 5658, by Mr. Forann; passed 
House July 31, 1957: This bill removes 
aromatic cachous from the application 
of the 10-percent excise tax on toilet 
preparations. The committee believed 
that aromatic cachous should not be 
taxed as toilet preparations since they 
are more nearly like mouthwashes and 
candied mints than like the externally 
applied toilet preparations to which the 
tax applies. The tax also places them 
at a competitive disadvantage with non- 
taxed articles purchased for similar use. 
In addition, they are usually sold in 
candy stores, and so forth, and other 
shops which do not handle other articles 
subject to the toilet-preparations tax. 

H. R. 5804, by Mr. BENTLEY; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill extends 
2 years after 1954 a provision of the 
1939 code relating to persons who have 
been mentally incompetent since Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, and who remain so until 
the date of their death. The bill also 
provides that any powers such persons 
have at the date of their death to change 
beneficiaries of a certain type of trust 
they have created are not to result in 
such property being included in their 
gross estate for estate-tax purposes. Un- 
der existing law, a decedent's gross es- 
tate includes all trust property in which 
he has a discretionary power even if the 
decedent was mentally incompetent 3 
months or more before December 31, 
1947, and continued to be so to the date 
of his death, so long as the date of his 
death is after August 16, 1954. 

H. R. 5938, by Mr. KING: Public Law 
85-318, signed February 11, 1958: This 
bill deals with the application of the 
marital deduction in the case of de- 
cedents who were adjudged incompetent 
before April 2, 1948, and were not re- 
stored to competency before their death. 
Under the provisions of the 1939 code, 
a marital deduction is provided for 
estate-tax purposes with respect to in- 
terests in property passing to a surviving 
husband or wife, but where the spouse’s 
interest is terminable or may fail to pass 
to the spouse, the marital deduction is 
available only if the termination of the 
interest or the failure of the interest to 
pass occurs within the 6 months immedi- 
ately after the decedent’s death, or as the 
result of a common disaster resulting in 
the death of both husband and wife. 
This bill adds another exception in the 
case of termmable interests passing to 
a surviving spouse where the event which 
could terminate the interest becomes im- 
possible of occurrence within 6 months 
of the decedent's death. This exception 
is available only in the case of decedents 
adjudged incompetent before April 2, 
1948, who were not restored to compe- 
tency before their death. April 2, 1948, 
represents the effective date of the act 
originally providing the marital deduc- 
tion. 

H. R. 6745, by Mr. EBERHARTER; re- 
ported to the House February 13, 1958: 
This bill provides for the withholding by 
the Federal Government from wages of 
Federal employees of income taxes im- 
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posed by certain municipalities if the 
municipality has a population according 
to the most recent decennial census of 
75,000 or more. Existing law provides for 
the withholding by the Federal Govern- 
ment of State or Territorial taxes col- 
lected through withholding, This bill 
represents a further extension of that 
provision since, like the State and Terri- 
torial governments, the cities have co- 
operated with the Federal Government 
with respect to fiscal matters generally 
and also withhold Federal income taxes 
from compensation paid their employees. 
The bill restricts this withholding to 
cities with populations of 75,000 or more 
in order to limit the administrative bur- 
den being assumed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

H. R. 7628, by Mr. Mason; reported to 
the House August 29, 1957: This bill pro- 
vides for the extension of involuntary 
conversion tax treatment to property 
which is disposed of as a result of civil 
antitrust proceedings instituted by the 
Attorney General under the Sherman 
Act or the Clayton Act where none of 
the defendants in the civil action have 
been named as defendants in criminal 
proceedings because of the acts com- 
plained of in the civil action. As in the 
case of other involuntary conversions, 
any proceeds received from the property 
sold or otherwise disposed of solely as a 
result of certain specified antitrust pro- 
ceedings are not to result in taxable gain 
to the extent the taxpayer replaces the 
property converted with other property 
similar or related in service or use to 
the property so converted, or purchases 
stock in the acquisition or control of a 
corporation owning such other property. 
The newly acquired property, however, 
must be a type of reinvestment which is 
in accord with the terms of the consent 
agreement or court decree. 

H. R. 7670, by Mr. EBERHARTER; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill provides 
that income-tax exemption is not to be 
denied a social club simply because it 
is also a benevolent life-insurance asso- 
ciation of a purely local character— 


-which are themselves tax exempt. It 


had been brought to the attention of the 
committee that there are some organ- 
izations which carry on the activities of 
both a social club and a benevolent life- 
insurance association. In such cases, 
present law prohibits tax exemption of 
the organization as a social club. The 
bill provides that no part of the income 
of the club which is attributable to its 
operations as a benevolent life-insurance 
association can be used for the recrea- 
tional, pleasure, or other nonprofitable 
purposes for which the club is also or- 
ganized. It also provides that no club 
dues tax will be assessed with respect to 
amounts paid by the members which are 
attributable to its activities as a benevo- 
lent life-insurance association. 

H. R. 7762, by Mr. Jonas; Public Law 
85-319, approved February 11, 1958: As 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill, which became law 
without further amendment, makes ap- 
plicable to taxable years ending in 1954 
a rule dealing with personal holding 
company income. The rule, which pro- 
vides that personal holding company in- 
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come does not include rents for the use 
of property of a corporation where the 
lessee uses the property in the operation 
of a bona fide commercial, industrial, or 
mining enterprise, was made applicable 
to years beginning after December 31, 
1953, and ending after August 16, 1954, 
in the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, 
and equivalent treatment provided in the 
1939 code was extended by Public Law 
370 of the 84th Congress to taxable years 
ending before January 1, 1954. Through 
an oversight, this law was not made ap- 
plicable to years ending after December 
31, 1953, which were not covered by the 
1954 code. The bill H. R. 7762 was 
designed to correct this oversight. 

H. R. 7954, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-74, approved June 29, 1957: This bill 
amended section 4263 (e) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to set the mileage 
rate limit at 2.5 cents per mile on fares 
eligible for the exemption from tax on 
transportation of persons provided for 
service personnel traveling in uniform 
of the United States at their own expense 
while on official leave. The legislation 
was made necessary by the increase in 
rail tariffs which became effective July 1, 
1957, and would have rendered the exist- 
ing exemption from tax for such travel 
ineffectual if the mileage rate limit were 
not raised. The committee felt the con- 
tinuance of this tax relief to be highly 
desirable. The bill became law without 
amendment. 

H. R. 8102, by Mr. Curtis of Missouri; 
reported to House July 31, 1957: As re- 
ported by the committee, this bill would 
provide substantially the same tax treat- 
ment for real estate investment trusts as 
present law provides for regulated in- 
vestment companies, with the tax treat- 
ment provided being limited to what are 
clearly passive real estate investments 
as contrasted to active operation of busi- 
nesses involving real estate. This would 
have the effect of eliminating the cor- 
porate tax on certain real estate invest- 
ment trusts which distribute substan- 
tially all of their earnings to share- 
holders, the distributed earnings thus 
being taxed only to the shareholders. 
The committee was of the opinion that 
equality of tax treatment between the 
beneficiaries of real estate investment 
trusts and the shareholders of regulated 
investment companies is desirable, since 
in both cases the methods of investment 
constitute pooling arrangements where- 
by small investors can secure advantages 
normally available only to those with 
larger resources. It was also believed 
desirable to remove, as much as possible, 
taxation as a factor in determining the 
size of investments in stocks and securi- 
ties on the one hand and real estate 
equities on the other, particularly at 3 
time when there is a nationwide short- 
age of private capital and mortgage 
money for individual homes, office build- 
ings, factories, and so forth. Although 
the provisions of this bill were adopted 
as an amendment to another bill in the 
Senate, H. R. 8381, the provision was 
deleted in conference. 

H. R. 8216, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-323, approved February 11, 1958: This 
bill provided that refunds of alcohol and 
tobacco taxes cannot be made to persons 
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who have not borne the burden of the tax 
or cannot show that they have paid the 
refund over to the person who has borne 
the ultimate burden of the tax. These 
Provisions already existed in most cases 
with regard to manufacturers and re- 
tailers excise taxes. Until recently there 
appeared to be no special need for these 
restrictions in the case of alcohol and 
tobacco taxes, but recent developments 
have made desirable their enactment in 
order to prevent the unjust enrichment 
of taxpayers who have shifted the burden 
of the tax to someone else. Adoption of 
this legislation was urged by the Treasury 
Department. Amendments were adopted 
5 the Senate relating to the effective 
ate. ; 

H. R. 8268, by Mr. McCormack; Public 
Law 85-367, signed April 7, 1958: This bill 
redefines the term “unrelated business 
taxable income” contained in the 1954 
code so as to accord the same tax treat- 
ment for income distributed with respect 
to limited partnership interests held by 
certain testamentary charitable trusts as 
is presently accorded income derived 
from dividends received by such trusts. 
The bill, as amended by the committee, 
excludes from the definition of unrelated 
business taxable income the income de- 
rived from a limited partnership interest 
only to the extent that the income at- 
tributable to such interest is actually 
distributed. The bill provides limitations 
Which assure that the new exclusion will 
apply only to passive income derived 
from a limited partnership interest and 
then only to the extent that such income 
is distributed by the trust to charitable 
Organizations. Additional limitations 
are provided to assure that the exclusion 
Will be reduced to the extent that the 
charitable trust makes a capital distribu- 
tion to the partnership from amounts 
aa uten to the trust by the partner - 


p. 

H. R. 8560, by Mr. McCartHy; passed 
House July 31, 1957: This bill would re- 
Move the manufacturers’ excise tax on 
children’s phonograph records selling for 
25 cents or less. At the present time the 

on phonograph records applies to all 
Such records, regardless of price or pur- 
Dose for which sold. The committee was 
Advised that records selling for 25 cents 
or less are primarily designed for chil- 
dren. It has already been provided by 
law that the excise tax on sporting goods 
shall not apply to specific sizes or types 
or articles used predominantly by chil- 
dren, and the committee concluded that 
& similar provision should apply in the 
Case of phonograph records. The an- 
ticipated revenue loss was estimated to be 
Negligible. 

H. R. 8628, Mr. Saptak; passed House 

July 31, 19577 The purpose of this bill is 
permit a taxpayer to make appropri- 
ate adjustment in his last-in and first- 
Sut LIFO inventories for abnormal con- 
ditions induced by wartime shortages 
Without requiring such taxpayer to take 
such adjustments into account with re- 
ect to his Korean war excess-profits 
b liability. The amendment proposed 
Y this bill is necessitated by the inter- 
i ationship between the section of the 
954 code relating to involuntary liqui- 
tions of last-in first-out LIFO inven- 
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tories and a section of the 1939 code re- 
lating to an excess-profits tax base for 
the 1950 excess profits tax, which may 
operate to deprive taxpayers of the relief 
which was intended to be afforded to 
them upon the replacement of an invol- 
untarily liquidated LIFO inventory or to 
deny them the use of the special average 
base period net income provided by the 
1950 Excess-Profits Tax Act. Thus by 
the provisions of this bill the average 
base period net income of companies 
preserving defense capacity and increas- 
ing capacity for manufacturing peace- 
time products from certain strategic and 
critical metals would not be reduced be- 
cause of subsequent expenses for the re- 
placement of liquidated inventory. 

H. R. 8794, by Mr. Curtis of Missouri; 
Public Law 85-380, approved April 16, 
1958: This bill exempted from the excise 
tax on admissions certain musical per- 
formances conducted by nonprofit civic 
or community associations. This is ac- 
complished by substituting the words 
“musical performances“ for the word 
“concerts” in the language of the already 
existing law providing exemptions from 
admissions tax for performances by sym- 
phony orchestras, bands, and so forth, 
thus making possible the exemption from 
tax of musical comedies and reviews 
conducted by such nonprofit associations. 
The committee felt there was no justifi- 
cation in exempting, for example, a light 
opera but subjecting to tax a musical 
comedy or review presented by the same 
organization at its next performance. 
This bill was amended in the Senate to: 
First, provide an exemption from ad- 
missions tax in the case of athletic games 
or exhibitions between school teams 
where the proceeds are divided between 
the educational institutions involved and 
hospitals for crippled children; and, 
second, provide an exemption for such 
games or exhibitions where the proceeds 
inure to tax-exempt organizations op- 
erated for the purpose of benefiting re- 
tarded children. The House accepted 
the Senate amendments. t 

H. R. 8865, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-321, approved February 11, 1958: 
This bill was designed to secure greater 
compliance with present law on the part 
of employers and others in paying over 
to the Government trust fund withheld 
tax moneys such as income, social secu- 
rity and retailers taxes. It provides, in 
general, for penalties to insure that em- 
ployers who withhold income or social 
security taxes or who collect excise taxes 
shall pay such moneys into the Treasury. 
The committee was advised that as of 
December 31, 1956, the delinquent with- 
held income and social security taxes 
alone amounted to $279 million. This 
legislation was designed to prevent fur- 
ther occurrence of this kind of delin- 
quency. The bill became law as reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means. 

H. R. 8881, by Mr. REED; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill amends the 
marital deduction provisions of the 1939 
code to conform them with the more 
realistic rules of the 1954 code with re- 
spect to certain property left in a life 
estate with a power of appointment be- 
tween 1948 and 1954. The provisions of 
both the 1939 code and the 1954 code 
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provide a marital deduction in comput- 
ing the gross estate of a decedent if the 
decedent’s surviving spouse has a right 
to the income of the property forming 
the basis of the gift for life, with a gen- 
eral power of appointment. Unlike the 
1954 code, the 1939 code required that in 
such cases the property be placed in 
trust. Because of doubt as to what con- 
stituted a trust under the laws of the 
various States, it was not clear that a 
legal life estate qualifies as a trust in all 
jurisdictions. It was also not clear 
when, where property was placed in 
trust and the surviving spouse given an 
interest in-and power of appointment 


over part of the property, the interest 


given constituted a transfer in trust 
qualifying for the marital deduction. 
For these reasons, a section was incor- 
porated in the 1954 code to provide that 
property in a legal life estate, as well as 
property in trust, qualifies for the mari- 
tal deduction, and also that a right to 
income coupled with a general power of 
appointment over a part of the property 
forming the basis of the gift, qualifies for 
the marital deduction. The rules pro- 
vided in the 1954 code are, by the pro- 
visions of this bill, incorporated in the 
1939 code. 

A provision similar to H. R. 8881 is 
embodied in section 99 of H. R. 8381— 
Public Law 85-866. = 

H. R. 8887, by Mr. Foranp; passed 
House September 16, 1957: Under the 
provisions of the 1939 code a deduction 
is provided in computing estate tax, as 
distinguished from a credit, for the value 
of property left to a decedent within 5 
years of his death if such property had 
been taxed as a part of the estate of the 
donor-decedent or had been subject to 
gift tax. Because of difficulties presented 
by the interrelationship of certain sec- 
tions of the 1939 code no deduction 
for prior-taxed property was allowed to 
the extent that property in question ex- 
ceeded 50 percent of the decedent's estate 
and had been acquired from the de- 
cedent’s spouse. As a result, double tax- 
ation resulted where more than 50 per- 
cent of the decedent's estate was ac- 
quired from his spouse, because no mar- 
ital deduction had been allowed to the 
extent of the excess over 50 percent. To 
eliminate this double taxation, a section 
of the 1954 code provided a credit, which 
was later extended to estates of de- 
cedents dying after December 31, 1951, 
and before August 16, 1954, by Public 
Law 417, 84th Congress. ‘This bill would 
extend the treatment provided by Public 
Law 417 to the estates of decedents dying 
after December 31, 1949, by making the 
credit available where the deaths of the 
husband and wife occurred within 3 years 
of each other but after December 31, 
1947, and by providing that, where the 
deaths of the husband and wife occurred 
more than 2 years apart, the credit for 
prior estate taxes would be 80 percent 
instead of 100 percent. i 

H. R. 8960, by Mr. KEOGH ; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would exclude 
from the definition of personal holding 
income for tax purposes the income from 
certain music royalties received by pub- 
lishing corporations. The exclusion 
would be available only where other per- 
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sonal holding company income does not 
constitute more than 5 percent of the 
gross income of the company, and only 
if the copyright royalties constitute 50 
percent or more of the gross income. 
Recent trends have shifted the source of 
income of music publishing companies 
from the sale of sheet music to royalty 
income. Substantial expenses for adver- 
tising and promotion are usually neces- 
sary in order to secure the success of 
musical compositions. In general, the 
publishing companies are operating com- 
panies, rather than passive in nature, 
and should not be subject to the personal 
holding company tax because of this 
shift in source of income. The bill con- 
tains safeguarding provisions. 

H. R. 9035, by Mr. Sumpson of Penn- 
sylvania; Public Law 85-320, signed Feb- 
Tuary 11, 1958: This bill amends the 1954 
code so as to provide substantially the 
same treatment for stock options held 
by an employee at the time of his death 
as was previously provided in the case 
of stock options exercised by the em- 
ployee prior to his death. Generally, 
the bill provides that where an option 
is held by an employee at the time of 
his death, it will receive a stepped-up 
basis for determining gain or loss for 
purposes of the income tax. The new 
basis of the option provided by this meas- 
ure will reflect the spread between the 
option price and the value of the stock 
at the date of the death of the employee 
or the optional valuation date. The law 
prior to the enactment of this bill failed 
to provide such a stepped-up basis for 
options held and unexercised at the date 
of the employee’s death. This legisla- 
tion removed this inequity. 

H. R. 9049, by Mr. Bocas; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill permits pen- 
sion trusts under certain conditions to 
purchase unsecured debentures of the 
employer. The provisions of existing 
law denied income tax exemption to em- 
ployee pension, profit-sharing, and 
stock-bonus trusts—among other tax- 
exempt organizations—unless any loans 
made to employers are adequately se- 
cured. This limitation worked a hard- 
ship on unincorporated stock brokerage 
firms, which are prohibited under other 
provisions of law from pledging any of 
their registered securities as collateral 
for employee-trust loans. In many cases 
the assets of the brokerage firm consist 
almost entirely of assets falling in these 
restricted categories. Thus these firms 
find it difficult to borrow funds from 
their employees’ pension, profit-sharing 
and stock-bonus trusts, even though this 
is advantageous to the employees’ trusts. 
This legislation was designed, with ade- 
quate safeguarding provisions, to rectify 
this discrimination. The provisions of 
this bill were incorporated, in substance, 
in the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958—H. R. 8381, Public Law 85-866 
in the Senate and were in that bill as it 
was approved by the President. 

H. R. 9057, by Mr. Hertonc; reported 
to House August 21, 1957: This bill, as 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, would provide 5-year amortiza- 
tion treatment for housing facilities con- 
structed for migrant farm workers. The 
committee decided upon this action be- 
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cause of the serious shortage of existing 
housing facilities for such farmworkers 
and their families, as well as the in- 
adequacy of the facilities that are in 
existence, and because it is believed pref- 
erable that this shortage be made up 
by construction by private industry 
rather than by the Government. Sim- 
ilar treatment has been accorded in the 
past for the construction of other types. 
of facilities where shortages existed. 

H. R. 10239, by Mr. Kroau; passed 
House August 15, 1958: As reported by 
the committee, this bill would suspend 
through June 30, 1860, the 3 cents per 
pound tax imposed on the first domestic 
processing of palm oil, palm kernel oil, 
and fatty acids or salts derived there- 
from. This action was taken to restore 
the competitive balance between these 
oils and coconut and babassu oils, the 
first domestic processing tax on coconut 
oil having been suspended by Public Law 
85-235—approved August 30, 1957—and 
no processing tax being imposed on 
babassu oil. Palm oil and palm kernel 
oil are used for the same general] pur- 
poses as coconut and babassu oils and 
the action of last year placed them at 
a competitive disadvantage. 

H. R. 13130, by Mr. Mirus; Public Law 
85-517, approved July 11, 1958: This bill 
extended for 2 years, to July 11, 1960, 
the existing authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to authorize transfers 
of distilled spirits between plants and 
warehouses where it is deemed desirable 
for national defense. The committee 
was advised that termination of these 
provisions would have a disrupting ef- 
fect upon industry operations and create 
administrative problems for the Gov- 
ernment; moreover, while part of the 
authority under this provision is not 
being used at the present time, need for 
such authority could arise on short no- 
tice in the case of a national defense 
emergency. This legislation, which was 
enacted into law without amendment, 
was approved by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

H. R. 13173, by Mr. MCCORMACK; 
passed House August 8, 1958: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill provides that the period 
of limitations for filing a claim for credit 
or refund of overpayment of taxes where 
a net operating loss crarryback results 
from the elimination of excessive profits 
by renegotiation is not to expire before 
the 12th month after the month in 
which the agreement or order for the 
elimination of the excessive profits be- 
comes final. The committee was ad- 
vised that, while the period for filing a 
claim in most cases provides adequate 
time, there is a type of case where the 
taxpayer may not be in a position to 
know that he is eligible for a credit or 
refund before the expiration of the 
period of limitations, In such cases, this 
has the result of the Government, 
through renegotiation, taking money 
away from the taxpayer on one hand, 
and even though his decreases his tax 
liability, denying him an opportunity to 
obtain a credit or refund. The com- 
mittee believed this to be unfair and un- 
intended. As reported by the committee, 
the bill would apply only in cases where 
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it was the renegotiation which made the 

renegotiated year a loss year. 

B. GENERAL FISCAL, AND OTHER LEGISLATION 
1. DEBT LIMIT 


In the field of general fiscal legislation, 
the Committee on Ways and Means twice 
during 1958, at the request of the ad- 
ministration, raised the debt limit of the 
United States. In January of 1958 the 
committee reported the bill, H. R. 9955, 
which provided that the permanent $275 
billion debt ceiling would be raised tem- 
porarily by $5 billion—to $280 billion, 
effective through July 1959. This action 
was taken on the basis of the adminis- 
tration’s estimates in the January budg- 
et that the budget would be approxi- 
mately balanced in fiscal years 1958 and 
1959. The purpose of the debt ceiling 
increase enacted at that time was to 
assure the Treasury of an adequate 
margin of working balance to deal with 
the irregular flow of revenues into the 
Treasury during the year and to provide 
additional borrowing capacity for flex- 
ible debt management. At the time this 
temporary increase in the debt ceiling 
was enacted, the Treasury was within $1 
billion of the permanent debt ceiling 
and was operating with an imprudently 
lew cash balance. 

The sharp turndown of tax collections 
and the increase of expenditures in the 
first half of 1958 made it clear that in- 
stead of a balanced budget for the fiscal 
year 1959 there would be a very sub- 
stantial deficit which has been estimated 
close to $12 billion. In view of this sit- 
uation, the committee reported H. R. 
13580, which further raised the debt ceil- 
ing. As reported by the committee, this 
bill raised the permanent debt ceiling 
from $275 billion to $285 billion, and in 
addition provided that until June 1960 
the debt ceiling would be temporarily in- 
creased by $3 billion, $288 billion. The 
bill, as acted on in the Senate, provided 
that the existing permanent debt limit 
be raised from $275 billion to $283 bil- 
lion. The temporary increase under 
present law of $5 billion continues 
through June 30, 1959. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments, The 
bill was approved by the President on 
September 2, 1958 and is Public Law 
85-912, 

2. RENEGOTIATION ACT 

The committee reported H. R. 11749, 
to extend the renegotiation authority 
under the Renegotiation Act of 1951 for 
a 6-month period, to June 30, 1959, as 
well as to provide 2 substantive amend- 
ments to the renegotiation law which 
were recommended by the administra- 
tion. The President has requested, and 
the Department of Defense has recom- 
mended, the extension of renegotiation- 
Defense expenditures are greater in 
amount than ever before in peacetime 
history, and past production and cost 
experience in the manufacture of neW 
and experimental weapons in the air- 
craft, missile, and space fields are not 
necessarily satisfactory for setting 
proper prices and avoiding excessive 
profits. These factors make the con- 
tinuation of renegotiations expedient. 
The committee limited the continuation 
to 6 months because it intends to under- 
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take a broad review of the entire sub- 
ject of renegotiation early in the next 
Congress. The two substantive amend- 
Ments provide for, first, the addition of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
Ministration to the departments whose 
contracts are subject to the provisions of 
the renegotiation law; and-second, the 
judicial review of decisions of the Tax 
Court in renegotiation cases in the court 
of appeals, This second amendment 
Was stricken from the bill by the Senate 
Finance Committee. The House con- 
curred in the Senate amendments. The 
bill was approved by the President on 
September 6, 1958, and is Public Law 
85-930. 


3. INTEREST RATE ON SAVINGS BONDS 


During the first session, the commit- 
tee favorably reported H. R. 5520, which 
Was designed to increase the maximum 
Permissible interest rate on savings 

ds and savings certificates. The 
Secretary of the Treasury, under the 
ill, was given discretionary authority to 
raise the interest rate on Series E savings 
bonds, maturing on February 1, 1957, or 
later which the holder retained for an 
extension period of not more than 10 
years beyond their maturity dates, from 
3 percent to 3.26 percent. This bill was 
Approved by the President on April 20, 
1957, and as a consequence the interest 
Tate on savings bonds has been increased. 
This legislation was and is quite im- 
Portant to the millions of individuals who 
Purchase and hold Series E savings 
bonds and will permit our individual citi- 
Zens to continue to participate in this 
vitally important savings program at a 
rate of interest commensurate with that 
Which is paid on other forms of similar 
investments. 
C. CUSTOMS AND TARIFF LEGISLATION 
1. MAJOR BILLS 


During the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
&ress the Committee on Ways and Means 
Considered and took action on a number 
of bills relating to customs and tariff 
Matters. The principal measure in this 
area was H. R. 12591, the Trade Agree- 
Ments Extension Act of 1958. The 
Trade Agreements Act has, since 1934, 

n the principal instrument of United 
States foreign trade policy and the meas- 
Ure under which the tariff system of the 
United States has been modified in con- 
Sideration of elimination of certain trade 

arriers of foreign countries. The last 
extension of the trade agreements leg- 

lation took place in 1955 and was for a 
beriod of 3 years. The extension this 
year was the 1lth one in the history of 

€ trade-agreements program and is re- 
Barded as the most critical extension 
thus far. Because of the immense re- 
Sbonsibility imposed upon the Commit- 

de on Ways and Means in connection 
With this legislation the committee held 
extensive hearings which provided an 
opportunity for all interested individuals 
and organizations who desired to be 
eard to appear before the committee. 
: addition the committee spent several 
Int ecutive weeks in a study of the legis- 

tion and its perfection in executive 
8 ion. As a result the legislation was 
to proved by the House by a vote of 317 
Re 98. The bill as passed by the House 

as modified by the Senate and the dif- 
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ference between the two versions were 
resolved in conference. The conference 
report was agreed to by both Houses. As 
approved by the Congress the legislation 
contains the following important provi- 
sions: 

First. It provides for an extension un- 
til July 1, 1962, of the President’s author- 
ity to enter into trade agreements. This 
is the longest extension in the history 
of the trade-agreements program. The 
extension for a 4-year period was de- 
signed to make possible the negotiation 
of a trade agreement with the European 
Common Market and free trade area 
countries. 

Second. The President was authorized 
to negotiate reductions in duties by 1 of 
3 alternatives: (a) a reduction by 20 
percent; (b) reduction by 2 percentage 
points; and (c) a reduction to a rate of 
50 percent ad valorem. The legislation 
specified that any of the reductions made 
must go into effect in stages and within 
a 4-year period immediately after the ex- 
piration of the 4-year period within 
which the President may negotiate trade 
agreements. The authority provided 
under this extension was greater than 
that provided for in the 1955 extension 
act. ¢ 

Third. The national security provi- 
sions were completely rewritten by the 
committee to define the standards that 
should apply in its application and to 
provide procedures. Additional stand- 
ards and procedural refinements were 
added by the Senate and incorporated in 
the bill. 

Fourth. The escape clause provisions 
in the existing legislation were modified 
in several respects. A procedure was 
established whereby the Congress can, 
by the adoption of a concurrent resolu- 
tion requiring a two-thirds vote of both 
Houses, under privileged status, override 
Presidential disapproval of the Tariff 
‘Commission’s recommendation. In ad- 
dition the period of time within which 
the Commission is obliged to complete 
its escape clause investigations was re- 
duced from 9 months to 6 months. An- 
other modification of the escape clause 
provision provided that with respect to 
items bound on the free list and which 
have been the subject of a successful 
escape clause application, the President 
may impose a duty not to exceed 50 per- 
cent ad valorem. 

Fifth. The peril point provision was 
also modified in several respects. ‘The 
time allotted to the Tariff Commission 
to make its peril point investigations 
was increased from 120 days to 6 months. 
The peril point procedure was also modi- 
fied to provide that in those instances 
in which the Commission finds under 
the peril point that an existing rate of 
duty is inadequate to prevent serious 
injury, an escape clause investigation 
should be instituted without delay. 

The above are the principal provisions 
of the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of 1958. They provide for an effective 
continuation of the trade agreements 
program while at the same time per- 
fecting the safeguarding provisions of 
the law in a manner consistent with the 
basic principles of the trade agreements 
program, 


be 
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The bill amending the Antidumping 
Act of 1921 as amended, H. R. 6006, which 
passed the House in the first session of 
the 85th Congress, and which was more 
fully described ín the report of activities 
of the first session, was passed by the 
Senate during the second session, The 
Senate adopted two amendments relating 
to the determination of injury by the 
Tariff Commission and thè House con- 
curred in one of these amendments 
which provides that if the Tariff Com- 
mission is evenly divided as to whether 
its determination as to injury shall be 
in the affirmative or in the negative, that 
that shall constitute an affirmative de- 
termination. The bill so modified was 
approved by both Houses. 

The Subcommittee on Foreign Trade 
Policy of the committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable HALE 
Boccs, continued its studies during the 
adjournment period of the 1st session 
and into the 2d session. The subcom- 
mittee collected and published a 1,157- 
page compendium of papers contributed 
by approximately 60 experts in the field 
of foreign trade policy, and covering a 
wide range of issues. In December 1957 
the subcommittee held 2 weeks of panel 
discussions on the subject matter of the 
compendium and published the record 
of these deliberations. e 

2. MINOR BILLS 


In addition to foregoing major meas- 
ures, the committee favorably reported 
a number of bills on customs and tariff 
matters, which, while for the most part 
of a relatively minor nature, all will con- 
tribute to the fostering of good will and 
in varying degrees will be of assistance to 
the citizenry of our country and to our 
domestic industries. 

First, there were several bills reported 
by the committee, most of which were 
enacted into law, which provide for the 
exemption from or suspension, either 
temporary or permanent, of duties on 
the importantion of various types and 
categories of materials. These in- 
cluded: 

H. R. 38, by Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin; 
Public Law 85-257, approved September 
2, 1957: 

This bill, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, provides for the 
temporary free importation—until 
March 31, 1960—of casein or lactarene, 
and mixtures of which either is the com- 
ponent material of chief value. Useful 
as a raw material to the domestic 
coated-paper industry, and to the do- 
mestic building-supply industry in the 
production of water-resistant glue, the 
various executive departments brought 
out evidence indicating that the elimina- 
tion of duty on this item probably would 
result in a reduction in price of imported 
casein to the domestic consumer without 
injury to the domestic production indus- 
try—which consists almost entirely of 
edible casein whereas imports consist al- 
most entirely of inedible casein—and in 
the long run would be of general eco- 
nomic benefit as well as eventual benefit 
to the domestic industry. 

H. R. 274, by Mr. KEATING; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill was 
reported unanimously to the House on 
August 8, 1958, and provides for the 
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temporary free entry of religious 
sceneramas and other articles imported 
for exhibition by religious societies or 
institutions. Under the bill, articles so 
entered would have to be exported or de- 
stroyed under customs supervision with- 
in a maximum period of 3 years, or the 
importer would be liable to liquidated 
damages under the terms of his bond. 

H. R. 776, by Mr. Macurowicz; Public 
Law 85-379, approved April 16, 1958: As 
it became public law, this bill provides 
for the temporary free importation of 
automobiles and parts of automobiles 
when intended solely for show purposes. 
Section 308 of the Tariff Act provides for 
the free importation of various cate- 
gories of articles not intended for sale 
or for sale on approval, under bond con- 
ditioned upon their exportation within 
certain time limitations. As reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 
automobiles and automobile parts would 
have been included in this section of the 
Tariff Act under the same safeguarding 
provisions applicable to the other cate- 
gories already contained therein; how- 
ever, as the Senate Finance Committee 
amended the bill and as it became pub- 
lic law, a time limit of 6 months on any 
one shipment is provided, and the 
privilege is also conditioned upon sub- 
stantially reciprocal privileges being al- 
lowed by the exporting country in re- 
spect of similar imports to Such country 
from the United States. 

H. R. 1126, by Mr. FAscELL; Public 
Law 85-410, approved May 16, 1958: 
This bill, which became public law in 
the form in which it was reported by 
the committee, was designed to eliminate 
the difficulty previously encountered 
with regard to the dutiable status of im- 
ported old and obsolete revolvers and 
muzzle-loading pistols. The bill in- 
cluded on the dutyfree list all firearms 
of obsolete ignition, incapable of using a 
fixed cartridge or fixed shotgun shell. 
The committee was advised that all 
types of obsolete firearms are equally 
sought by gun collectors as a hobby and 
for their historical significance, and it 
appeared to be inconsistent that some 
should be imported dutyfree while others 
were subjected to duty. The committee 
was also advised that the subject arti- 
cles would not be competitive with cur- 
rent models. 

H. R. 2151, by Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia; Public Law 85-418, approved May 
19, 1958: This bill, as reported by the 
committee, would have suspended the 
import duties on certain coarse wools 
imported under bond for use in the man- 
ufacture of rugs and carpets, and certain 
other products, for a period of 3 years. 
The .committee was advised that this 
legislation was needed in order to enable 
the domestic carpet industry to obtain 
added supplies of imported coarse wools 
at competitive world prices so it could 
compete more successfully with foreign 
producers of carpets in the American 
market. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, however, amended the bill to provide 
that the suspension of duties would end 
at the close of June 30, 1960, a period of 
slightly over 2 years. The Senate com- 
mittee also amended the bill to provide 
an extension of time to January 1, 1959— 
from March 1, 1958—for the submission 
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of the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission on its comprehensive study 
of tariff classification laws pursuant to 
section 101 of the Customs Simplification 
Act of 1954, as amended. This exten- 
sion of time has been requested by the 
Chairman of the United States Tariff 
Commission. The House accepted the 
amendments of the Senate. 

H. R. 2783, by Mr. BENTLEY; reported 
in Senate April 28, 1958: The committee 
bill would have transferred amorphous 
graphite or plumbago, crude or refined 
from the dutiable list to the free list, for 
tariff purposes. The committee was ad- 
vised that the United States has long 
been dependent on imports for nearly all 
of its requirements of natural amorphous 
graphite and that it is among the mate- 
rials listed as strategic and critical for 
stockpiling purposes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The Senate Finance Commit- 
tee amended the bill to provide a tempo- 
rary period of free importation—to June 
30, 1960—in reporting the bill to the 
Senate. rs 

H. R. 2842, by Mr. Van PELT; Public 
Law 85-235, approved August 30, 1957: 
As reported by the committee, this bill 
provided far a 3-year suspension of duty 
on imports of tanning material extracts. 
The Senate Finance Committee reported 
the House bill without amendment, but 
a provision was added on the Senate floor 
which suspended to June 30, 1960, the 
3-cent processing tax on coconut oil. 
The Senate amendment was accepted by 
the House. 

H. R. 4686, by Mr. McCartuy; Public 
Law 85-87, approved April 25, 1957; and 
H. R. 10015, by Mr. McCarruy; Public 
Law 85-453, approved June 11, 1958: 
These two bills were enacted to continue 
temporarily the suspension of duties on 
metal scrap, the first to June 30, 1958, 
the second to June 30, 1959. The exclu- 
sions from the application of the suspen- 
sion of duties already existing in the law 
were continued in both bills, and the 
Senate Finance Committee added a fur- 
ther provision to H. R. 10015—which the 
House accepted—that primary or virgin 
nonferrous metal in pig, ingot, or billet 
form, would not be included in the duty- 
free provisions of the bill. ‘The commit- 
tee was informed by the executive branch 
that the types of metal scrap affected 
by this legislation are in short supply, 
and in some cases imports of metal scrap 
represent important sources of the met- 
als involved, 

H. R. 5005, by Mr. Bocas; Public Law 
85-378, approved April 16, 1958: As this 
bill became law, it provides for a 2-year 
suspension of duties on the importation 
of crude chicory and a 2-year reduction 
in duty on ground or otherwise prepared 
chickory to 2 cents per pound. The 
House bill would have provided a per- 
manent rate of 2 cents per pound on 
ground or otherwise prepared chicory. 
The Committee on Ways and Means was 
advised that this legislation would be of 
material assistance to domestic produc- 
ers of ground chicory, as well as being 
of benefit to American consumers of 
chicory. 

H. R. 5208, by Mr. Parman; Public Law 
85-417, approved May 16, 1958: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as it became public law, this 
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bill provides that harpsichords and clavi- 
chords and parts thereof shall be duti- 
able at the rate applicable to pianos or 
parts thereof, on a permanent basis. The 
committee was advised, in favorable and 
informative departmental reports on this 
legislation, that domestic production of 
these instruments is limited and that 
while information is lacking as to the 
extent of imports, such imports are very 
small, and that enactment of this leg- 
islation would provide a means of mak- 
ing it easier for larger numbers of per- 
sons in the United States to obtain them. 

H. R. 5924, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-211, approved August 28, 1957: This 
bill, which became law without amend- 
ment, was designed to provide for the 
importation of advertising materials, 
samples, and advertising films so as to 
implement an international convention. 
The convention was dated at Geneva, 
November 7, 1952, signed on behalf of the 
United States May 28, 1953, and was 
ratified in the Senate on February 22, 
1956. While enactment of this legisla- 
tion did not involve important changes 
in the tariff treatment of the imports in- 
volved, it was necessary to bring such 
tariff treatment precisely into accord 
y that contemplated by the conven- 

on. l 

H. R. 5944, by Mr. Macnuson; passed 
House August 15, 1958: This bill provides 
for the addition to the free list of tourist 
literature issued by certain groups, re- 
lating chiefiy to places or travel facili- 
ties outside the United States. The pur- 
pose and effect of the legislation is to 
simplify the tariff treatment of tourist 
literature and to extend the present 
duty-free treatment to a broader class of 
such literature. Safeguarding provi- 
on against abuse are provided for by 

W. à 
H. R. 6304, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-30, approved May 14, 1957: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill, which was introduced at 
the request of the Department of De- 
fense, would have made permanent the 
existing temporary privilege of free im- 
portation of gifts from members of the 
Armed Forces of the United States on 
duty abroad. This privilege has been 
provided continuously since 1942, 
through periodic renewals, and is limited 
to shipments of bona fide gifts not ex- 
ceeding $50 in value. The committee 
was advised that there is a very definite 
morale factor embodied in this legisla- 
tion, and that it is most important to 
servicemen on duty overseas to be able 
to send small gifts and souvenirs to their 
families and friends at home; subjecting 
such gifts to duty would hamper this 
practice. Adequate safeguarding provi- 
sions exist in the law and through ap- 
propriate administrative regulations. 
The Senate Finance Committee amended 
the bill to provide a temporary extension 
of this privilege for 2 years, to July 1. 
1959. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments, and in this form it became 
public law. 

H. R. 6894, by Mr. Karsten; Public 
Law 85-808, approved August 28, 1958: 
As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill would amend the 
Tariff Act of 1930 to provide a rate of 
duty of 4 cents per pound on all un- 
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manufactured mica and would transfer 
to the free list mica films and splittings 
not cut or stamped to dimensions. The 
committee was advised that the changes 
contemplated by this legislation would 
have no adverse effects on the domestic 
mining industry. This bill was amended 
in the Senate Finance Committee, but 
was later recommitted to that commit- 
tee and reported back to the Senate 
without amendment. 

H. R. 7004, by Mr. JENKINS; Public Law 
85-696, approved August 20, 1958: This 
bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provides that imported 
handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
to be used in the manufacture of paint 
rollers, will be dutiable at the rate ap- 
Plicable to paint-brush handles of wood. 
The committee was advised that the De- 
Partment of Commerce knew of no com- 
Mercia] reason for the existing disparity 
of tariff treatment between paint-brush 
handles of wood and paint-roller han- 
dies, although they are used for the same 
Purpose, and, further, that there is no 
information to indicate that putting 
them both on the same duty level would 
be detrimental to demestic wood manu- 
facturers. 

H. R. 7096, by Mr. JENKINS; Public Law 
85-284, approved September 4, 1957: As 
reported to the House, this bill would 
have transferred dressed or manufac- 
tured istle or tampico from the dutiable 
to the free list of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
Placing it in the same category as istle 
or tampico fiber not dressed or manufac- 
tured in any manner. The committee 
Was informed that there is no significant 
domestic production of dressed fiber, that 
Such fibers are in short supply, and that 
prices have been rising with resulting in- 
creases in cost of production and price 
of finished product. This legislation, 
therefore, would reduce the burden on 
domestic users. The bill was amended 
in the Senate to limit the free importa- 
tion privilege to 3 years, as a testing 
Period and without prejudice in case fu- 
ture extensions are deemed advisable. A 
Provision was also adopted in the Senate 
to permit the free importation of a beta- 
Tay spectrometer for the use of Stan- 
ford University in the field of research. 
A further amendment was adopted in the 
Senate to place certain wool yarns on the 
free list. The Senate amendments were 
accepted by the House. 

H. R. 7363, by Mr. HERERT : passed 
House March 20, 1958: As reported by the 
Committee, this bill reduces to 5 cents 
ber pound the import duty on eviscerated 
Pigeons. This legislation would place 

Ports of such pigeons on a duty level 
With eviscerated chickens. 

H. R. 7454, by Mr. EBERHKARTER; Public 
Law 85-458, approved June 13, 1958: As 
it bill was reported by the committee, 

Provides for the free importation by 
Colleges and universities of sound record- 
ry and film to be used by them in cer- 

in nonprofit radio and television broad- 

. The Senate Finance Committee 
thmoved from the bill the limitation that 
© society or institution making the 

8 adcasts must own or operate the radio 
r television station involved, but re- 
tained the restriction on exposed or de- 
Sloped picture film and added a limita- 
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tion on that item of 2 years as the period 
of free importation. These amendments 
were accepted by the House. 

H. R. 7516, by Mr. Burpicx; Public Law 
85-408, approved May 16, 1958: This bill 
amended the Tariff Act of 1930 so as to 
permit the importation free of duty of 
religious vestments and regalia for pres- 
entation without charge tō a church or 
to certain religious educational or chari- 
table organizations. The law already 
provided for the free importation of 
such articles when ordered by the insti- 
tutions themselves; this bill merely ex- 
tended the privilege so as to make possi- 
ble the free importation of such articles 
when ordered for presentation to these 
institutions as gifts. 

H. R. 8933, by Mr. SapLAk; reported to 
House August 13, 1957: This bill would 
transfer from the dutiable to the free 
list handmade and machine handmade 
paper. The committee was advised that 
there is presently no domestic commer- 
cial production of this type of product, 
the annual consumption in the United 
States being satisfied entirely by imports. 
The recent increases in costs of manu- 
facture have threatened to reduce the 
already specialized and dispersed mar- 
ket; elimination of the tariff would help 
to ease the burden of increasing cost and 
prices. 

H. R. 9509, by Mr. McCartuy; passed 
House February 27, 1958: This bill, as 
amended by the committee, would add 
iconostases to the list of religious ar- 
ticles for which free entry is already pro- 
vided in paragraph 1774 of the Tariff Act, 
and would extend the application of this 
paragraph to cemeteries, schools, or- 
phanages, and similar nonprofit activi- 
ties operated by associations organized 
for religious purposes, as well as provid- 
ing that parts, appurtenances or ad- 
juncts of any of the articles for which 
free entry is already provided, whether 
physically joined thereto or not, may be 
entered free of duty. 

H. R. 9917, by Mr. Krnc: Public Law 
85-415, approved May 16, 1958: This leg- 
islation continued for 2 years, to July 16, 
1960, the suspension of duties on, first, 
alumina when imported for use in pro- 
ducing aluminum; second, crude baux- 
ite: and third, calcined bauxite. The 
executive departments reported favor- 
ably on this legislation, and the commit- 
tee was advised that reimposition of a 
duty would put United States producers 
of aluminum at a competitive disad- 
vantage. 

H. R. 10112, by Mr. Forann; Public Law 
85-397, approved May 9, 1958: This bill 
was enacted to make permanent the ex- 
isting temporary duty-free treatment of 
guar seed. The committee concluded 
that guar seed should be placed perma- 
nently on the free list because it is not 
produced in any quantity-in the United 
States and because this action would be 
of assistance to those industries which 
must import the product for their use. 

H. R. 10277, by Mr. Ik ARD; Public Law 
85-645, approved August 14, 1958: As re- 
ported by the committee, this bill pro- 
vided for a reduction in the minimum 
width specification for standard news- 
print paper in rolis from 15 to 13 inches. 
This legislation was considered desirable 
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because of the changed requirements of 
newspapers in the United States, there 
being a trend toward the use of narrower 
width paper, and in view of the tradi- 
tional disposition under the Tariff Act to 
accord duty-free treatment to newsprint 
paper. The bill was reported after con- 
sideration of testimony received during 
public hearings held on the subject. 
The Senate Finance Committee amend- 
ed the bill by adding two provisions, one 
clarifying and establishing as law the 
present Bureau of Customs classifica- 
tions of rayon and other synthetic tex- 
tiles, and the other providing for the 
temporary free importation of certain 
extracts of eucalyptus whether or not 
used. chiefiy for tanning purposes. 
Present law provided for the temporary 
free entry of such extracts for tanning 
purposes. These amendments were ac- 
cepted by the House, 

H. R. 10792, by Mr. Reen; Public Law 
85-416, approved May 16, 1958: This 
legislation continues for 2 years, to Aug- 
ust 7, 1960, the suspension of duty on 
copying lathes used for making rough or 
finished shoe lasts. This is a highly 
specialized and expensive type of ma- 
chinery used by the shoe-manufacturing 
industry which can only be obtained 
from foreign sources. The bill became 
law without amendment. 

H. R. 11407, by Mr. Mils: Public Law 
85-398, approved May 9, 1958: This bill, 
which became law without amendment, 
was reported by the committee to extend 
for 2 years, to July 1, 1960, the existing 
provisions of law relating to the free im- 
portation of personal and household 
effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders. Enactment 
of this legislation, which has been ex- 
tended from time to time over a period 
of years, makes possible the avoidance of 
undue administrative burdens upon per- 
sons evacuated to the United States, and 
constitutes an important morale factor 
and inducement to overseas service. 
Safeguarding provisions against abuse of 
this privilege are provided by law. 

H. R. 13076, by Mr. Ostrertac; passed 
House August 13, 1958: This bill provides 
for the free entry of certain chapel bells 
imported for the use of the Abelard 
Reynolds School No. 42 in Rochester, 


N. Y. The committee was advised that 


these bells are not manufactured in the 
United States, would be used for the 
musical training and appreciation of 
students at the school, and would remain 
the property of the school. 

TRADE-FAIR BILLS 


Following the long-established policy 
of Congress to facilitate participation of 
foreign countries in international expo- 
sitions held in the United States by per- 
mitting articles intended for display at 
such expositions to be entered free of im- 
port duties and charges, the following 
bills were favorably reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means and en- 
acted into law during the 85th Congress 
to permit articles imported into this 
country for the purpose of exhibition at 
such fairs and expositions to be admitted 
without payment of tariff, subject to the 
usual safeguarding regulations ef the 
Secretary of the Treasury: 
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H. R. 4303, by Mr. Mason: The Chi- 
cagoland Commerce and Industry Expo- 
sition, June 28—July 14, 1957. 

H. R. 8705, by Mr.. O'BRIEN of Illinois: 
The St. Lawrence seaway celebration, 
January 1—December 31, 1959. 

H. R. 9655, by Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 
The Oregon State Centennial Exposition 
and International Trade Fair, June 10— 
September 20, 1959. 

H. R. 10242, by Mr. O’Brren of Illinois: 
The Chicago International Fair and Ex- 
position, July 1959. 

H. R. 11019, by Mr. Roxpston of Ken- 
tucky: The Kentucky State Fair, Sep- 
tember 4-13, 1958, and—Senate amend- 
mentthe International Trade Exhibition 
at St. Paul, Minn., May 7-18, 1958. 

H. R. 11889, by Mr. McCartuy: The 
Minnesota State Fair and Centennial 
Exposition, August 23-September 1, 1958. 
This bill was amended by the Senate 
Finance Committee adding a provision 
to permit residents of the United States 
to bring into the United States for tem- 
porary periods automobiles rented abroad 
without being required to pay duty or 
to post a bond. The Senate amendment 
was accepted by the House. 

House Joint Resolution 126, by Mr. 
Prl.LY: The Washington State Sixth In- 
ternational Trade Fair, May 17-26, 1957. 

House Joint Resolution 439, by Mr. 
Pretty: The Washington State Seventh 
International Trade Fair, April 11-20, 
1958. 

House Joint Resolution 556, by Mr. 
McDonovcsH: The California Interna- 
tional Trade Fair and Industrial Ex- 
position, April 1-12, 1959. 

In addition to the bills listed above 
in the general field of foreign trade and 
tariff legislation, there were other bills 
reported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means during the 85th Congress, of a 
minor nature or of limited application, 
to clarify, simplify, or strengthen the 
customs and tariff provisions of law. 

These were: 

H. R. 9291, by Mr. Saptax; Public Law 
85-454, approved June 11, 1958: This 
bill was designed to close certain loop- 
holes in the existing tariff structure re- 
garding rubber-soled footwear. The leg- 
islation was considered necessary be- 
cause of the possibility, under the exist- 
ing law, of avoidance of the import duty, 
which was imposed specifically for the 
protection of the domestic rubber-soled 
footwear industry, by foreign producers 
through manipulation of products. The 
effective date was changed in the Senate 
to September 1, 1958, and the House 
accepted this amendment. 

H. R. 9919, by Mr. Macurowricz; Public 
Law 85-673, approved August 18, 1958: 
This bill amends the customs drawback 
law by extending the privilege of sub- 
stitution to all classes of merchandise 
used in the manufacture or production 
of articles for exportation. The Depart- 
ment of State strongly endorsed this 
legislation as one of a number of desira- 
ble measures to simplify United States 
customs procedures. The privilege ex- 
tended was already applicable to sugar, 
metal, and various other items, and in 
favorakle reports from other Depart- 
ments on this legislation, it was pointed 
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out that these provisions have eben suc- 
cessful in those cases. 

H. R. 9923, by Mr. PELLY; Public Law 
85-414, approved May 16, 1958: This leg- 
islation, which became law as reported 
by the. Committee on Ways and Means, 
amended the Tariff Act so as to allow 
the temporary free exportation under 
bond for exportation of articles to be 
repaired, altered or otherwise processed. 
Safeguarding provisions and certain 
limitations are provided. The commit- 
tee was advised by the Department of 
Commerce thet the proposed legislation, 
without changing the tariff position, 
would eliminate the existing tieup of 
money and delays involved in these pro- 
cedures, 

D. SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 
1, MAJOR SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


The major action taken by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means during the 
85th Congress in the broad field of social 
security was drafting and favorably re- 
porting of H. R. 13549, the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1958 - Publie Law 
85-840, approved August 28, 1959. While 
a number of minor, but nonetheless im- 
portant, social security bills were acted 
upon by the committee during the 85th 
Congress, H. R. 13549 was a major un- 
dertaking and involved substantial and 
extensive changes in the Social Security 
Act. This bill followed over 2 weeks 
of public hearings on all titles of the 
Social Security Act, and approximately 
2 weeks of consideration in executive 
session of the proposals made during the 
course of the public hearings: 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1958, in general, accomplished several 
major-objectives. First, this legislation 
will substantially improve the financial 
soundness of the social security system; 
second, it provides for an increase in 
social security benefits by 7 percent, with 
a minimum of $3; third, it makes sig- 
nificant improvements in the benefit 
structure by extending and improving 
the protection of the program and fa- 
cilitating the program administration; 
and, finally, it removes certain inequi- 
ties in the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program, and provides a new and 
improved formula for grants-in-aid to 
the States for public assistance to the 
aged, disabled, and blind needy indi- 
viduals, as well as aid to dependent chil- 
dren. 


Among the more important changes 
made by the bill were: An increase in the 
tax rates on employers and employees of 
one-fourth of 1 percent effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1959, and a stepped-up schedule 
on the tax-rate increases already con- 
tained in the law, so that the full statu- 
tory rate will now become effective by 
1969 instead of by 1975; an increase in 
the wage base from $4,200 to $4,800; an 
increase in benefits, as indicated above, 
of 7 percent with a minimum of $3; re- 
moval of the so-called offset provision 
concerning disability benefits; provision 
of benefits for dependents of totally dis- 
abled individuals, paralleling the bene- 
fits now available to dependents of OASI 
benefits; extension of coverage to cer- 
tain additional groups of individuals; 
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improvement of and liberalizing of cer- 
tain of the qualifying provisions con- 
cerning specific categories, such as, 
adopted children, widows, employees of 
nonprofit organizations, State and local 
groups, and, finally, a new variable 
formula for use with respect to public 
assistance titles of the Social Security 
Act, in addition to the creation of two 
advisory councils—child welfare services 
and public assistance financing—to make 
recommendations and submit reports to 
the Congress, 
2. OTHER SOCIAL SECURITY BILLS 


In addition to the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958, H. R. 13549, there 
were numerous bills reported by the com- 
mittee which constituted revisions of 
the social security law, some major re- 
visions relating to the unemployment 
compensation laws and others, relating 
to the old-age and survivors and dis- 
ability insurance as well as the public 
assistance titles, of perhaps a minor 
nature, but nonetheless important to the 
groups affected. ; 

UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


H. R. 8888, by Mr. KRAN; passed House 
August 16, 1957: This bill would extend 
the protection of the unemployment in- 
surance system to certain groups of 
workers to whom it is not now available. 
These groups include employees of cer- 
tain Federal instrumentalities neither 
wholly nor partially owned by the United 
States, now exempted by reason of a 
general tax exemption: employees on 
American aircraft while outside the 
United States, or of organizations oper- 
ated primarily for carrying on a trade or 
business for profit even though all the 
profits are payable to certain nonprofit 
organizations, and it extends the pro- 
gram of unemployment compensation for 
Federal employees to employees of par- 
tially owned Federal instrumentalities. 

H. R..11630, by Mr. Mrius; Public Law 
85-848, approved August 28, 1958: Enact- 
ment of this legislation will provide a 
permanent unemployment compensation 
program for ex-servicemen similar to 
that now existing for civilian employees 
of the Federal Government. Benefits 
would be paid in accordance with State 
unemployment insurance law provisions, 
and financed by Federal appropriations. 
The benefits provided by the Veterans 
Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 will 
cease for everyone at the end of January 
1860, under present law, and in any case 
they are available only to individuals 
who entered military service before 
February 1, 1955. The administration 
recommended this approach as a perma- 
nent program for meeting the post-serv- 
ice unemployment compensation needs 
of ex-servicemen. The bill passed the 
House and Senate without amendment. 

H. R. 11998, by Mr. Foranp; passed 
House August 8, 1958: The effect of this 
bill would be to provide that in deter- 
mining the eligibility of Federal em- 
ployees for unemployment compensation 
their accrued anual leave shall be treated 
in accordance with State laws. Under 
present law, no compensation may be 
paid to a Federal employee during 4 
period subsequent to separation from 
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Federal service when he is being paid 
for accrued annual leave. The commit- 
tee was of the opinion that there is no 
inconsistency in the payment of both un- 
employment compensation and a sum 
for accrued annual leave to the same 
berson for the same period of time, as 
the concept of insurance, unemployment, 
and maintenance of purchasing power 
are not involved with respect to the 
Matter of annual leave. The bill would 
Place the Federal worker in the position 
of being treated in exactly the same 
Manner as workers in private industry 
who receive similar annual leave pay- 
Ments upon separation, by making the 
award of unemployment compensation 
depend upon the provisions of the appro- 
Priate State law. 

H. R. 12065, by Mr. Mitus; Public law 
85-441, approved June 4, 1958: This bill 
Was reported favorably by the committee 
On April 23, 1958, at a time when unem- 
Ployment was abnormally high and un- 
employment insurance benefit rights 
Were being exhausted at a rapid rate. 
The bill as reported provided authoriza- 
tion for temporary unemployment bene- 
` fits for individuals whose benefits rights 

ome exhausted, and for individuals 
Who had been in employment not covered 
Under unemployment insurance. These 
benefits, under the committee bill, would 
have been financed by a grant from the 
general funds of the Federal Treasury. 

e bill, however, was amended on the 
floor of the House to delete the provisions 
for payment of benefits to workers who 
Were in employment not covered under 
existing State laws, and further to pro- 
Vide that the benefits paid would ulti- 
Mately be restored to the Treasury. As 
the bill became law, the States are given 
an option to accept or reject its pro- 

ons, and the amount of additional 
porary unemployment compensation 
to an unemployed individual equals 50 
percent of the total amount payable to 
under the State law pursuant to 
Which he exhausted his benefits. The 
as passed by the House was recom- 
Mended by the administration. 
OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS AND DISABILITY 
INSURANCE 

H. R. 1944, by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-238, approved Ausust 30, 1957: As 
Teported by the Committee on Ways and 

„ this bill permits social-security 
benefits to be paid to the alien survivors, 
residing outside the United States, of 

bers of the uinformed services who 

© as the result of service-connected 
disabilities. There are approximately 
20,000 aliens enlisted in the Armed 
rees, many of whose families reside 
Outside the United States, the largest 
Single group consisting of Philippine na- 
“onals. Although they enlisted with the 
ti erstanding that they would be en- 
tled to all the rights and benefits that 

e to members of the Armed Forces, 
re although they have no alternative 

t to make contributions to the social- 
th Tity system, a large proportion of 
Said alien survivors living outside the 

Nited States were prohibited by the 
eration of a provision in the 1956 
ing ~security amendments from receiv- 

Survivor benefits. The Defense De- 
dartment urged enactment of this legis- 
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lation, to keep faith with these aliens 
serving in the Armed Forces. The pro- 
vision was made retroactive to January 1. 
1957, the date members of the uniformed 
services were brought under social secu- 
rity on a contributory basis. An amend- 
ment to the bill was adopted on the Sen- 
ate floor which amended the provisions 
relating to the “living-with” require- 
ments for purposes of widows, widowers, 
wives, and husbands benefits under 
OASI. The amendment was accepted by 
the House. 

H. R. 4770, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Union 
Calendar; failed of passage August 5, 
1957: As this bill was reported by the 
committee, it would amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to make possible the 
coverage under OASI of policemen and 
firemen in positions covered by retire- 
ment systems in all States, under the 
same provisions existing in present law 
for policemen and firemen in the States 
which already have such coverage. As 
in the case of all other State and local 
employees who are members of a retire- 
ment system, such coverage could be ob- 
tained only through agreements between 
the States and the Department of HEW, 
and would be conditioned upon a favor- 
able referendum vote by the retirement- 
system group. 

H. R. 5411 by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-798, approved August 28, 1958: As 
reported to the House, this bill would 
reinstate rights to mother’s insurance 
benefits that were terminated by remar- 
riage in the case of a widow or former 
wife divorced whose new husband dies 
before she can qualify as his widow for 
OASI purposes. The 1956 social security 
amendments made a provision for re- 
instatement to widows’ benefits rights in 
similar situations, but did not provide 
similar protection in the case of moth- 
ers’ benefits. The Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amended the bill to add a pro- 
vision permitting any instrumentality 
of two or more States to obtain social 
security coverage, under its agreement, 
for those of its employees who are in 
policemen’s or firemen’s positions cov- 
ered by a retirement system and who de- 
sire coverage. The Committee on Ways 
and Means had approved a similar pro- 
vision as a part of the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958—H. R. 13549. The 
bill was further amended on the Senate 
floor to provide that the State of Wash- 


Ing ton be added to the list of States per- 


mitted to obtain social security coverage 
for policemen and firemen in positions 
covered by a retirement system. The 
amendments of the Senate were ac- 
cepted by the House. 

H. R. 6191, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-109, approved July 17, 1957: As re- 
ported to the House, this bill provided, 
first, for a l-year—to July 1, 1958—ex- 
tension of the period within which ap- 
Plication may be filed to establish a 
period of disability without being sub- 
ject to the limitation that a period of 
disability cannot begin more than a year 
before the application is filed; and, sec- 
ond, that social-security benefits will not 
be reduced on account of disability com- 
pensation received from Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a result of service- 
connected disability, The committee 
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also requested, in its report on this bill, 
that the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare report back to it by 
March 1, 1958, on the extent to which in- 
dividuals filing applications for disabil- 
ity-insurance benefits after December 
of 1957 may have lost benefits by rea- 
son of not having applied earlier. Al- 
though the Senate Finance Committee 
removed the second provision from the 
bill, it was restored on the Senate floor 
and became law as passed by the House. 

H. R. 7570, by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-785, approved August 27, 1958: This 
legislation provides coverage for cer- 
tain employees of tax-exempt organi- 
zations which erroneously, but in good 
faith, failed to file the required waiver 
certificate in time to provide such cov- 
erage. The Senate Finance Committee 
made certain technical amendments to 
the bill which were recommended by the 
Department of HEW to more adequately 
meet the objective of the bill. The Sen- 
ate amendments were accepted by the 
House. 

H. R. 8599, by Mr. Kean; Public Law 
85-786, approved August 28, 1958: The 
purpose of this legislation is to provide 
a more satisfactory method of dealing 
with sick-leave payments to public em- 
ployees who are past retirement age. 
This is accomplished by providing that 
the exception from wages made by sec- 
tion 209 (i) of the Social Security Act is 
not applicable to payments to State or 
local employees for periods after the em- 
ployee reaches retirement age in which 
he renders no services. At the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee narrowed somewhat 
the language of the bill in order to make 
it apply only to State and local govern- 
ment sick-leave payments, which is the 
effect required to meet the problem. 
The House accepted the Senate amend- 
ments. 

H. R. 8753, by Mr. Cooper; Public Law 
85-227, approved August 30, 1957: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, this bill would have amended 
title II of the Social Security Act to in- 
clude the States of California, Connecti- 
cut, and Rhode Island under the existing 
provisions of law permitting certain 
specified States to divide a retirement 
system into two parts and provide social- 
security coverage for the part consisting 
of the positions of those employees who. 
desire such coverage. The committee 
recognized that legislation applying only 
to certain States has disadvantages, but 
believes that the provision should, for 
the time being at least, be extended only 
to those States expressly requesting it. 
The Senate Finance Committee amended 
the bill to also include Minnesota in the 
States to which such provisions would 
be applicable, and also amended the bill 
to provide that the coverage agreements 
or modifications entered into prior to 
1960—rather than 1959 as in the House 
bill—could be made effective with respect 
to services performed any time after De- 
cember 31, 1955. The bill became law as 
amended by the Senate. 

H. R. 8755, by Mr. Coorrr; Public Law 
85-226, approved August 30, 1957: As re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
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Means, this bill amended title I of the 
Social Security Act to permit any in- 
strumentality of two or more States to 
obtain social-security coverage under its 
agreement separately for those of its em- 
ployees who are covered by a retirement 
system and who desire such coverage. 
The bill was amended in the Senate sub- 
stituting a retroactive coverage provision 
of more general application, and adding 
Alabama, Georgia, Maryland, New York, 
Tennessee, and the Territory of Hawaii 
to the list of States which may obtain 
social-security coverage for policemen 
and firemen in positions covered by a re- 
tirement system. The Sehate amend- 
ments were accepted by the House. 

H. R. 8821, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Public 
Law 85-229, approved August 30, 1957: 
This legislation was enacted to facili- 
tate the provision of OASI coverage for 
State and local employees under certain 
retirement systems. Under the law be- 
fore enactment of this bill, after a re- 
tirement system—in those States where 
provision for division has been made— 
has been divided between those mem- 
bers who desire coverage and those who 
do not, a referendum was required 
among those indicating a desire for cov- 
erage before such coverage could be ef- 
fected. ‘This bill made possible their 
coverage without the necessity of a sub- 
sequent referendum, provided certain 


safeguards are followed in the process 


of dividing the system into two parts. 
The committee bill was enacted without 
amendment. 

H. R. 8892, by Mr. Harrison of Vir- 
ginia; Public Law 85-239, approved Au- 
gust 30, 1957: The Committee reported 
this bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code so as to extend the time within 
which a minister may elect coverage as 
a self-employed individual for social 
security purposes. The extension pro- 
vided was for 2 years, in general through 
April 15, 1959. The bill also provided, 
for tax purposes as well as for OASI 
benefit purposes, that remuneration paid 
in 1955 and 1956 to ministers, erroneously 
though in good faith reported as wages 
by certain nonprofit organizations, 
should be treated as remuneration for 
employment instead of net earnings 
from self-employment. A provision was 
added to the bill in the Senate providing 
that a minister, in computing his earn- 
ings from his ministry for social security 
purposec—but not for income tax pur- 
pose:—chall include the value of the 
meuls and lodging furnished to him for 
the convenience of his employer, and 
the rental value of the parsonage fur- 
nished to him. This applies both in 
determining the amount of social secu- 
rity contributions to be made and eli- 
gibility for and amount of benefits to be 
peid. The House agreed to the Senate 
amendments. 

II. R. 9829, by Mr. Parman; passed 
Esuse August 8, 19583: This legislation 
was reported by the committee to pro- 
vide an additional period of time within 
which certain State agreements under 
section 218 of the Social Security Act 
may be modified to secure coverage for 
nenprofessional school-district employ- 
ees. The 1956 amendments provided for 
the ccverage under OASI for certain of 
such employees in eight specified States 
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and the Territory of Hawaii without a 
referendum and as a group separte from 
the professional employees who are in 
positions under the same retirement sys- 
tem. The provision, however, was not in 
effect long encugh for at least some of 
the States to secure the desired coverage 
before it expired. In order that the ob- 
jectives of the legislation may be ac- 
complished, this legislation was approved 
by. the Committee to provide an addi- 
tional period, to January 1, 1960, for 
this coverage to be obtained. 

H. R. 11346, by Mr. McCormack; Pub- 
lic Law 85-787, approved August 27, 1958: 
As reported by the Committee on Ways 
and Means, this bill added Massachu- 
setts to the States permitted to divide 
a retirement system into two parts and 
provide social-security coverage for the 
part consisting of the positions of those 
employees who desire such coverage. 
The bill was amended in the Senate to 
also include the State of Vermont in this 
group of States. A further amendment 
was adopted in the Senate making pro- 
vision for those persons who did not 
choose coverage under a divided retire- 
ment system to be given an additional 
opportunity to elect such coverage. A 
similar provision’ had been included by 
the Ways and Means Committee in the 
social security amendments of 1958— 
H. R. 13549—and the Senate amend- 
ments to H. R. 11346 were accepted by 
the House. 

PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 

H R. 3035, by Mr. EBERHARTER; Public 
Law 85-26, approved April 25, 1957: This 
bill, as reported by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, provided for an exten- 
sion from June 30, 1957, to June 30, 1959, 
of the provisions contained in the Social 
Security Act amendments of 1950 relat- 
ing to the approval by the Secretary of 
HEW of certain State plans for aid to 
the blind. Although the provisions are 
applicable to any State, in actuality only 
the States of Missouri and Pennsylvania 
are involved. These States continue to 
require this legislation if they are to 
continue to receive Federal funds for 
their aid to the blind programs, even 
in those instances where there is full 
conformity to the Federal requirements 
for eligibility for such funds, This is due 
to the type of dual program for aid to 
the blind in existence in these States, and 
enactment of this legislation afforded ad- 
ditional time for the Department of HEW 
and the States involved to study this 
situation. 

H. R. 7238, by Mr. McCormack; Public 
Law 85-110, approved July 17, 1957: As 
reported to the House by the committee, 
this bill amended the public-assistance 
provisions of the Social Security Act so 
as to provide for a more effective distri- 
bution of Federal funds for medical and 
other remedial care. The legislation was 
designed to correct an unintended result 
stemming from the public-assistance 
medical care provisions of the 1956 
amendments to the Social Security Act. 
Amendments were adopted in the Senate 
which provided a different approach to 
the problem, and the Senate Finance 
Committee in its report stated that the 
amended bill would accomplish the de- 
sired result at less expense. The bill was 
further amended on the Senate floor to 
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add Alabama, to the list of States which 
may secure social-security coverage for 
policemen and firemen in positions cov- 
ered by a retirement system. In confer- 
ence, the House receded, 

E. NARCOTICS LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
also took favorable action during the 
ist session of the Congress on a bill, H. R. 
9028, covering another important area 
of the committee’s jurisdiction, namely, 
the field of control of narcotic drugs. 
While this legislation wes technically tax 
legislation, or constituted an amendment 
to the Internal Revenue Code, from a 
substantive point of view it appropri- 
atély can be considered to be an addi- 
tional different field of jurisdiction. 
This legislation was designed to give full 
effect to treaty obligations of the United 
States to limit exclusively to medical and 
scientific purposes the manufacture of 
narcotic drugs and to require that such 
manufacture be restricted to persons 
and premises that have been licensed 
for the purpose. It was also designed to 
amend the Narcotic Drugs Import and 
Export Act to bring the regulation of ex- 
ports in conformity with current treaty 
obligations, and to permit the importa- 
tion and exportation of certain narcoti¢ 
drugs for scientific research purposes. 
This action of the committee during the 
first session thus further supplemen 
the important action taken by the com- 
mittee and the Congress during the 
Congress with regard to control of the 
illicit trafficking in drugs and the preven- 
tion of insidious and heinous crimes re- 
sulting from the use of such drugs. This 
legislation is considered, therefore, to be 
quite important in protecting the wel- 
fare of our citizens and in promoting the 
general interest. á 

> F. MISCELLANEOUS 


There were several bills reported by the 
committee during this Congress which 


-do not fall within the fleld of taxes, 


social security, or foreign trade and 
tariffs. Among these are: : 

H. R. 12499, by Mr. Mints; Public Law 
85-823, approved August 28, 1958: 
legislation, which was enacted into law 
without amendment, amends the High- 
way Revenue Act of 1956 to extend the 
time to January 3, 1961, for submission 
by the Secretary of Commerce of the 
final report on the highway cost alloca- 
tion study. Interim progress reports 
required under the bill on March 1, 1959, 
and March 1, 1960. This legislation was 
requested by the Commerce Department. 
It was polnted out that the test-ros 
project in connection with the highway 
program will not be completed until late 
in 1958, and results of the test studies 
would not be availeble in time for 
final report unless the cate for its sub- 
mission were postponed. 

S. 2006, by Senator Hm; Public Lad 
85-881, approved September 2, 1958: 
This legislation, which was recommend- 
ed by the Department of Defense, relieves 
the Surgeons General of the Army an 
Navy of certain duties imposed on them 
by the Internal Revenue Code with Te 
spect to the regulatory taxes on adulter 
ated butter and filled cheese, and by oe 
Public Health Service Act with respeta 
to the licensing of establishments in th 
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Preparation of certain biological prod- 
ucts. These provisions are obsolete, and 
e committee was advised that no justi- 
tion exists for their continuation. 

e Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is in a position to adequately 
Safeguard the interest of the public in 

ese respects, and it appears to be in- 
appropriate for the military departments 
to be charged with this responsibility. 

H. R. 9028, by Mr. KARSTEN; passed 
House August 22, 1957: As reported by 
the Committee on Ways and Means, this 

ation was designed to give full ef- 
fect to treaty obligations of the United 
States to limit exclusively to medical and 
Scientific purposes the manufacture of 
Narcotic drugs and to require that such 
Manufacture be restricted to persons and 
és that have been licensed for the 
. It also amends the Narcotic 
Drugs Import and Export Act to bring the 
tion of exports in conformity with 
Current treaty obligations, and to per- 
mit the importation and exportation of 
certain narcotic drugs for scientific re- 
h purposes. 


The 85th 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 


Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Omaha ‘World-Herald should be of in- 


THE 85TH 


Tn the dying hours of the 85th Congress, 
on House and Senate were $440 million apart 
foreign-aid spending. 
8 what did they do? They split the dif- 
Hohes, voting $220 million more than the 
Sena wanted. $220 million less than the 
te had agreed on. 
ter all, what was $220 million more or 
to a spendthrift Congress which had 
denot the debt limit and had voted for huge 
Wns Pending? 
(whic would care about such a piddling sum 
h, incidentally; would have been 
in °ugh to run the whole Federal Government 


This 1880's) ?- 
Whice » after all, was the 85th Congress, 
went had spent more than had ever been 
terea before in peacetime; which had scat- 
ot a the taxpayers’ dollars on a vast complex 
Pega sare projects ranging from the first 
tor he school-aid program down to pensions 
tt €ssrs. Hoover and Truman. 
Wise Hes pa irresponsible Congress money- 
. was an irresponsible Congress in 
“ther fields as well, 755 
ite the shocking disclosures about 
“ridden labor unions, the 85th hemmed 
eee failed to write a law, or even 
er a measure stronger than a sl 
PY Nie tation! Bava’ writen * 


went the Supreme Court's flagrant 
ton tion of Congress’ legislative func- 


Brees rad the rights of the States, the Con- 
the og used to pass a single measure to curb 
Undo urt. And not one move was made to 
imm, ne mischief stemming from the various 
Court ties granted to Communists by the 


Late Saturday night the splendid spenders 
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relaxed at the scene of their triumph and 
filled the legisaltive chambers with music and 
song. But we didn’t hear of any similar 
merrymaking among the taxpayers. 

For those who are seeking reelection, the 
record of the 85th Congress won't be easy 
to defend. 

We imagine Nebraska's Senators and Rep- 
resentatives, and most of Iowa's, won't even 
try. 

For on most of the dubious big spending 
bills, the moves to curb union excesses, the 
measures to put the Supreme Court back in 
its constitutional place, these Midwestern 
spokesmen voted with the minority.’ We be- 
lieve they will find it far easier to defend 
their actions in Washington these past 2 
years than will those incumbents, and other 
aspirants, who tell the voters they approve- 
of what the 85th Congress did. 


Reuther’s Wartime Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
above is the caption on an article writ- 
ten by George Todt in the August 23, 
1958, issue of the Valley Times, published 
at North Hollywood, Calif. For 17 years, 
that is, since the Ford strikes at Detroit 
in 1941, down to the Kohler strikes in 
1957, one of Reuther's UAW-CIO head 
men, Jess Ferrazza, at Sheboygan, under 
the direction of Reuther's lieutenant, 
Emil Mazey, has been one of Reuther's 
hired goons. Reuther's goons have de- 
stroyed property, viciously and repeat- 
edly beaten innocent citizens, and the 
actions of one who found refuge in 
Michigan when wanted by a Wisconsin 
sheriff caused the death of one who 
sought to exercise his God-given and 
constitutional right to work. 

The McClellan committee, which did 
such a remarkably fine job on Hoffa, 
the extortionist and racketeer, and his 
goons, and which, if its recommendations 
are followed, will ultimately get many 
of the racketeers behind prison bars, for 
some strange reason, gave the impression 
that the violence in the Kohler strike 
might have been the result of coercive 
action on the part of the Kohler Co. and 
its officials. 

In view of the fact that Reuther's 
record has been glossed over, his true 
nature not disclosed, it might be well to 
read the Todt article. 

In that article, suggesting that every 
American, and particularly every pa- 
triotic American of the various veterans’ 
organizations, should become familiar 
with a certain part of Reuther’s record, 
Todt gave Reuther's war record, as fol- 
lows: 

From the North Hollywood (Calif.) Valley 
Times of August 23, 1958] 
REUTHER’S WARTIME RECORD 

(By George Todt) 
“The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but him had fied; 
The flame that lit the battle's wreck, 
Shown round him o'er the dead.” 
Felicia D. Hemans. 
CASABIANCA, 
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Recently I suggested to my readers that 
every one of them—and every voting citizen 
of our Nation—ought to get hold of coura- 
geous Michigan Congressman CLARE E. HOFF- 
MAN 's brilliant and well-documented ad- 
dresses before Congress on August 12 and 13 
which concern the master of the AFL-CIO 
COPE (Committee on Political Education) 
Juggernaut, Walter Reuther. 

Entitled “Is Walter P. Reuther, America’s 
Political Czar, More Dangerous to the Peo- 
ple’s Welfare and the Security of the Public 
Than the U. S. S. R.?“ this tremendous com- 
pilation of research data may be found in its 
entirety in the United States CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 12, on pages 15647-15651, 
and August 13, on pages 16036-16045, under 
proceedings for those days in the House of 
Representatives. 

As I have previously written, every Ameri- 
can ought to read it. 

Particularly every patriotic member of 
those societies which hold dear the consti- 
tutional ideals of the Republic of the United 
States. - 

And especially every man or woman who 
ever wore the uniform of our country in 
time of war. 

For Mr. Reuther's war record is very en- 
lightening to us. Every one of the 15 to 20 
million living veterans, in or out of the 
American Legion and VFW and similar or- 
ganizations, ought to consider how the czar 
of COPE supported us in the last great war. 
Here is the record of the man who hopes 
one day to become the Commander In Chief 
of the American Armed Forces. 

Let’s examine the facts concerning Mr. 
Reuther exactly as they appear from Con- 

HorrmMan's report in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record, commencing on page 16040: 
“WALTER P. REUTHER DEFERRED FROM 
MILITARY SERVICE 


“When men were being drafted for World 
War II. and Walter P. Reuther was called 
by his local draft board, deferment for 
Reuther was asked for occupational reasons 
by R. J. Thomas, then UAW-CIO president. 

“Reuther in his questionnaire listed as 
dependents his wife, May, who was then a 
UAW-CIO employee, and his sister, Anna Mae, 
17. 

“Thomas, requesting deferment status for 
Reuther, gave three reasons: That he was a 
director of the union's General Motors de- 
partment; that he was a member of- the 
National Subcommittee on Training and In- 
dustry of the National Defense Advisory 
Commission; and that he was engaged in 
plans for speeding up airplane production 
through the Reuther plan for utilization of 
surplus automobile plant capacity. 

“The draft board rejected the union's re- 
quest that he be deferred because of his de- 
fense activities. The Office of Production 
Management, Monday, March 24, 1941, stated 


that Reuther had been recommended for an 


appointment for certain consulting services 
or other services. It added that, while the 
job was without compensation, expenses 
would be paid while he was on Government 
duty. 

“The board held that Reuther had no de- 
pendents. 

“On April 30, 1941, the board gave Reuther 
a class I-A rating, the tentative induction 
date being May 21; when 42 men from the 
Detroit area were to be sent to the Army. 

“A few days later Thomas, president of the 
union, and Philip Murray, president of the 
CIO, announced that an appeal would be 
taken from the board decision. Murray 
stated that Reuther ‘has direct supervision 
for the union on labor relations covering 
78 plants and 173,000 workers. A great many 
of these employees are engaged in defense 
production.” - 

“Shortly thereafter the draft appeal board 
put Reuther in class III-A. He was given 
deferment because his wife, May, was de- 
pendent upon him, the board stating that 
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inasmuch as she was employed as Reuther's 

- secretary, had he been drafted, she would 
have been out of a job and unable to support 
herself.” 

Well, it's nice work if you can get it. Takes 
a lot of drag, though, doesn’t it? 

Of course, Mr. Reuther wasn't the only one 
who fought so well to keep from affixing him- 
self to the 16 million of us who joined the 
colors for the last big showdown. He had lots 
of company. We used to see a lot of his type 
hanging around the towns we came to on 
leave or furlough during training days here 
in the States. My, how they looked down on 
men in uniform, too. And how busy they 
were explaining to the girls just how they 
did it with their draft boards. s 

I guess most of oùr veterans remember this 
Kind of citizen only too well. 

We ought to: there was certainly enough 
talk about them in camp 15 years ago. Re- 
member? We felt pretty sharp to be backed 
up on the home front that way, didn't we? 

. Let my comrades in the American Legion 
and VFW examine the war record of the man 
who hopes to succeed President. Eisenhower 
as our next Commander in Chief. Well? 


In view of the fact that Reuther not 
only has control, or, more accurately 
has succeeded and superseded the Demo- 
cratic political organization in Michigan, 
but, in the coming election, seeks to gar- 
ner the votes which will give him control 
of Congress, every American who loves 
his country, who believes in our form of 
government, who wishes to see that those 
following in our footsteps enjoy the 
privileges and the opportunities which 
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we have enjoyed, should familiarize him- 
self with Reuther’s record, his activities 
since the early thirties down to the pres- 
ent date. 

Reuther seeks to become a political 
dictator. He is well on that road. Re- 
gardless of political party affiliations, 
every true American, before another gen- 
eral election rolls around, should con- 
sider well the issue, as to the manner in 
which he will cast his vote. 


Hon. Otto Krueger 


SPEECH 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing respect to one of the retiring Mem- 
bers of this Congress, the Honorable 
OTTO KRUEGER, of North Dakota. 

I will always consider it a privilege to 
have served with Congressman KRUEGER. 
He has done an excellent job and he is 
certainly entitled to all of the pleasures 
which retirement will bring him. Our 
prayers and best wishes are with him. 


September 11 


Voting and Attendance Record of Hon. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr., of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include a report 
of my voting and attendance record dur- 
ing the 2d session of the 85th Congress. 

The record includes all rolleall votes 
and all quorum calls. The description of 
bills is for the purpose of identification 
only; no attempt has been made to de- 
scribe the bills completely or to elabo- 
rate upon the issues involved. 

The purpose of this report is to collect 
in one place information which is scat- 
tered through thousands of pages of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record. I want to be 
able to provide any interested constituent 
with a simple compilation of my voting 
and attendance record. 

It will be noted that there were 195 
rolicalls and my attendance record was 
98 percent. 

The record follows: 


Record of rollcall votes, Representative.Geratp R. FORD, Jr. 


Measure, question, and result 


1 
2 
3 
4 uorum 12 = J Present. 
5 R. 9955, to recommit to committee the bill providing for a temporary increase in the publie debt limit in order to amend bill raising the limit | No, 
to $278,000,000,000, (Defeated 114 to 247.) 
6 H. HR. 9955, on final passage of the bill to temporarily raise the public debt limit to $280,000,000,000, (Passed 328 to 7) Vos. 
7 II. R. 10145, on final passage of bill making supplemental appropriation for Department of Defense for 1958, (Passed 388 to 0) Yes. 
g H, R. 2151, to suspend for 3 years the import duties on certain course wòols, (Passed 250 to 1200. IIL TES ee res, 
5 Quorum call <n eee Aſwent.! 
uorum GREE: 


call 
II. J. Res, 2, on motion to recom: 


311 to 87.) 


navigation and flood control. 


equipment. (Passed 276 to 63. 
m call 


Commission. 


88888 Aas SESE BY BSR ess 


. 2 uorum call. 
22 ~ Res. 465, to ad 


Footnotes at end of table. 


reso! 


pi ‘or transfer of righ 
souri River Basin project und payment to Crow Indian Tribe in connection therewith, 
Quorum call 
ICTR CRD Soa oa adkcka nen ¼—?ꝝTHP::: tid neeacnobaparetan Wheeden 
8 amendment to provide $10,000,000 cach for Glen Canyon project and Trinity River division of the Central Valley project. (Passed 
to 184. 


uorum 
na R. 8002, on mation to recommit bill to comm) 
H. R. 8002, to provide for changing methods of stating 


H. KR. 8200, to recommit bill to authorize the erection of a certain monument. 
H. R. $822, to adopt conference A on bill relating to ruin vestment by air carriers of gains derived from the salv or other disposition of fight 


to 27 
budget estimutes and 


8. 497, on motion to recommit the bill with instructions to replace the text with the Mack ameniiment (deleting or modifying 18 projects which 
been objected to by the Durcun of the Budget or the Corps of Engineers). ) 
8. 407, to pass and return to Senta 8. athe Bap om construction, repulr, and preservation of certaln public works on rivers and Harbors for 
Oss a 


8. Con. Res. W, fuyoring acceleration of military construction programs for which 8 Rave ba aatar 
appropriations have been made, 


98, 

H. R. Wal, to recommit bill to authorize appropristions for continuing construction of highways. (Defeated 100 to 222)... 

E R. 8 adopt conference report on bill to authorize appropriations for continuin; (Passed 
ccc 


Yellowtail) Dam and Reservolr, Hardin unit, Mis- 
(Defeated 151 to 197.) 


(Passed 195 to 1% 


Tresent. 
Ves. 
No. 


(Dofentert 107 to 241. 


(Passed 375 to A Les. 
(Passed 378 to 10 


No. 
eee Na eee sinr) Present. 
Present- 


July 15 
Pootnotes at 
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Record of rolleall votes, Representative Gx RAID R. Forp, Jr.—Continued 


Measure, question, and result 


H. R. 912, to adapt an.amendment to H. R. 912 to — that the Navy shall not buy margarine as long as surplus butter is available through 
the Commodity Credit e except for use in certain oversoas areas. (Passed 207 to 161.) 

. R. 11481, to adopt open rule (II. Res. 55!) 8 for 2 nae of debate on legislation authorizing construction and sale by Federal Mari- 
time Hosrd of superlinur passenger vessel, (Passed $42 to 31.) 
ugrum 


Quorum: call 

H. K. 12244, to adopt Herlong amendment to 
oemployedin noncovered employment, (used, 223 to 165.) 

H. K. ae oa 2 for 2 additional unemploy ment compensation, (Passed, 370 to 17) 
uorum ca 


t conference ropert on bill to readjust DORR EARS BE 1 SAADEN  DOCECSORIDEAE DULCE Ex S06 RISER of postal rates 
Vee legislation for Prosidential action. (Passed 381 to 0.) 


call 
R. 7208, on motion by Roy 
174 to 199.) 


RTW, recommiittal motion by Kopresentative Pion (on bill to pro to Union). (Defeated 172 IDs psec 

R. 700, to provide for the admission of pores of Alaska to the Union, (Passed 208 to 00. nn ce nese nnn ncn nee nnennnene= 
uorum R RIM EE 9 = AEA SEES 3 —— —-— 
Burum cull — — 
a n OON ES D iS Didar. TT 


uorum. call. — — —— — 


K. 12739, to add $41,000,000 to defense uit vropriation bill. 
i R. 2 pass defonse — * , 400,000,000, (Passed, 339 to 0) 
NOPE: CON TES — — 


. R. 127%. on motim to recommit to committoe bill to extend authority of President to enter into trade agreements under see, 350 of Tarif 
‘Act of WOW, (Defeated 146 to 28. 
Bi R. meal to extend authority of President to enter into trade agreements er- sec. 350 of Tariff Act of 1930, (Passed 317 to 9 
uorum cs 


mek of Department of Defense, (Passed 402 
S. 3910, rowised omnibus river und hurbor and flood control bil, re 374 to 177. 
H. R. 12858; ight OA: 8 for civil functions administered by Department of the Army, cortal agen 
Interior, und TV 1950. (assed 361 tu 18.) 
H. K. 32716, to amonit pines nergy Act of 14 ie permit greater exchange with military allles egy ey and materials. eet 345 to * 
AE R. 077 to incorporate the Vetcrans of World War I of the United States of Amerien. (Passed to 2)... 
norum Cr! 
H Res. fand, dem rule providing 5 hours of debate and walying points of order against the bill and comm 
omnilas farm bill of 1058. (Defeated 171 to 214, * 
S. 1532, to auspend-rules ond pass bill = Authorize the appointment of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of State (34 majority required for sus- 
Pension pusuge), (Delouted 224 to 145.) 
II. K. 12004, to adept conference report on bill to provide s 1+ ee extension of the existing corporate normal tax rate and certain excise tax rates 
* to repeal transportation tax on property, (Passwd 307 to 
H. R. 12151, on motion to recommit to committee the mutual 8 authorization bill tor 1050, (Defeated 134 to 238) 
II. K. 1282; to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so as to strengthen and Improve the national transportation system. (Passed 348 to os 
S. Ar. continue for & years the special milk program for children in the Interest of improved nutrition by fostering consumption of Huld milk in 
Sehwols, (Passed 327 to 1.) 
ah. a Sanne — — ä —— —e —::! — —— 
Quorum call 
Quorum call 
Queruin call 
Judrum call 
tx ce 275 ametd ch. 223 of tithe 18 of United States Code to provide for the admission of certain evidence—statements and confessions, 
‘axsod 244 to 7 
5 bee E re on r motion designed to add $75,000,000 to funds allocated for defense support in mutual security appropriation bill. De- 
ontos » 
II. R. 5 making appropriations for mut unl menisci Se for fiscal 1959, (Passed 253 to 3 ganda ke ČA 
norum ca ~ 


4 782 Atem passugu, 

8. 1411, relatingtot 

Quercm call... 

Quorum call 
„Ros. 697, to — Tule providing far the consideration of and 6 hours cof debate on H., R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing 
questions. of the Coot of ucts of Congress on State laws. - (Passed 268 to 114.) 


norum call — —— ——̃ lgl 2222 ————ů k üt . ——ů ͤ—ä— ͤ ͤ ——G— 


end ot table. 
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Record of rolleall votes, Representative G R. Ford, Jr.—Continued 


No. Date Measure, question, and result Vote 
— — — 
1958 
120 | July 16 call Present 
131 | July 10 uorum call. Present 
132 | July 17 uorum. call. Present. 
143 | July 17 : R. 3, to adopt N to establish rules gat pretation (States rights) Kimry 249 to 147) Yes. 
LH f July 17 H. R. 3, to recommit to committee the bill to establish po nb of interpretation (States rights), efeated 101 to 200 No, 
144 | July 17 | H- R. 3, to establish rules of interpretation governing questions of the effect of acta of 9 on Stute laws. (Passed 241 to 188). Yous 
136 | July 18 norum call 
137 | July 21 
138 July 22 
149 | July 22 
140 | July) 23 
141 July 24 
142 July 24 
143 July 28 
14 July 30 
145 July 30 
140 July 30 
147 July 31 
144 | July 31 call ” 
149 | July 31 K. 13549, to amend Social Security Act increasing benofits and Improving actuarin! status of social scourity trust fund. (Passed 375 tô 0). - Vos. 
oa. July 31 i Res, 659; citing Robert Lelirer for contempt of Congress npon recommendation of Committee on Un-American Activities. ed 363 to 0)- vo ' 
Aviat EP COREY OBIE 2 œqꝶZPqH l; Se een nnn . pwuaSvebne=arbareee ‘resent, 
132 Tosi 11M. * tek 650, to provide for consideration of S. 3407, tho Community Facilities Act of 1058. (Dele: No. 
133 Aux. 4 Quorum ca pff — AE PIE a ed E 
151 Aug. 5 PREDN PO SAS ER TEE AS O 
155 | Aug. d II. R. 13015, to adopt conference report on bill to authorize certain e 
1M) | Ang. II. R. 13580, to the lio debt limit. (Passed 286 to 108)... 
157 | Aug. 6 | S. 4071, to cur or: rules pass Dill to provide more 3 rico, production adjustment, and marketing program for various No. 
18 4 y Wc ties (34 majority required for suspension passage). wfeated 210 to 186.) È 
ee yyy ß EEE TEE NNN EEEE E E EEES EE 8 
lw | Aug. 7 H. ata 675, to od wa pr rule providing for the consideration of and 2 hours of debate on H. R, 13247 i0 en then the national defense and to | Yes, 
1 1 $ 3 assist in expansion and improvement of educational programs to 828 critical national neels. (Passed 265 to 108.) É 
ug. — r Feet, 
— Aug: — II. R. 13247, on motilon to recommit to committee the National Defense Edueatlon Act ‘of 1958. (Defeated 139 to 288) No; k 
ug. resent. 
163 12 Present. 
14 Aug. 13 Present. 
465 | Aug. 200 a method for regulating and fixing wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, } No, 
166 | Ang. 13 Res. 684, citing Bernard Goldfine for contempt of Congress, (Passed 307 to 8) = Yes. 
167 ae 13 II. Res. 686 Siting Carl Braden for contempt of Congress Yes. 
168 | Aug. 14 8 Walls Per pene ree ETARA AO A Present. 
199 | Aug, 15 
170 | Aug. 15 
171 | Aug. 15 
172 | Ang. 15 
173 | Aug. 18 
174 | Aug, 18 
175 | Aug. 
176 | Aug. 18 97 1 m SI. as nennen 
177 | Aug. 18 13007, to suspend rules and pass Si 
H. R. 13607, to provide for establishment of a food-stamp ppa tion ap 
10 1 needy persons and families in the United States (33 majority poquired for suspension passage).  (Dedeated 196 to 187.) 
7 n ð d ß ñð ↄ ⁵¼8̃—— TTT . $yinethi ey ⅛ͤ ß ĩ 
1 rig 19 aie 691, providing for House disagreement to Senate amendments to H. R. 13247 (National Defense Education Act of 1958) eb. 
1 Aug. 19 Qarim z ERA TE EAEN ĩðͤ v — Present 
n Ave. 19 | II. Res. i geared bed oll of debato on S. 4036 (Domestic Minerals Stabilization Act of 1958). (Passed 198 to 165) _. No. 
ES]. COUN ORT r . ,. .. . semubhasuanpge-sceawsels 
153 * 20 | On motion to recede and concur in Senate amendment 30 to supplemental 1 bill to provide. that no 8 he made to | No 
National 8 and Space Administration unless previously author! by legislation herewfter enacted by Congress. (Delvated 126 
184 | Aug. 20 To approve Senate amendment 113 to su esl regres appropriation bill relative to U. S. Informatian Agency authorization for acquisition and Ves. 
construction of radio facilities. (1 72.) 
185 | Aug. 20 Present. 
186 | Aug. 21 SA Present 
187 | Aug. 21 4034, on mo t ted T Vos. 
188 | Aug, 218. 4036, to stabilize production of 3 jend, zine, scid-grade fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic mines. (Defeated 159 to 182) -| No. 
180 | Aug. 21 | 8. 205 15 0y 100, to suspend rules and pass Ulli to express the sense of Congress ou the establishment of the United Nations Force. (Passed Ves. 
to * 
100] Aug. 22 —— —— A—ꝛʃA—jb 3 „„ — — — ‚—. ep inicelve in wee etl 
m1 Rus: 22 ate to 1 rules, bill providing for construction in District of Columbia of n national cultural conter. ~ 200 to 66)... 
102 | Aug. 22 II. R. 18343, to authorize an appropriation for Pan American games to be held in Chicago, (Prapand 244 to eee 
13 | Aug. 23 it R. L489, on motion to adopt sonetoa 4 U on bill making appropriations for military construction for the Dopariisient of Defense for fiscul 
8 . 1959. (Passed 1.) 
ug. r . 00 bsenndemesansmaednnuireseesesbedenesdnsasmadecasenaasaceanpseksnamneesne= 
105 Aug. 23 he R. 12277. oa adoption of conference report on bill to strengthen the national defonse and to encourage and assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of educat programs to mect critical national necds. (Passed 212 to 85.) 
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2 8 engagement in Michigan. 
In Michigan; if prosent would Lave voted “yes.” 


i Speaking engagomont in Michigan. 
3 Attending funeral of friend. 


Nebraska Needs a Highway Post Office Since that time the Post Office Depart- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, several weeks ago the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railway withdrew train 
service between Omaha and Chadron, 


ment has been operating a crazy-quilt of 
truck routes to replace the railway post 
office which was a part of the withdrawn 
train service. The trucks simply do not 
provide adequate substitute service. 
They should be withdrawn and they 
shoud be replaced with a highway post 
office. 

It may be necessary to use trucks as a 
supplement to the highway post office 
but it is unfair to continue to deny the 
benefits of highway post office services 
to the business establishments along the 


route which would be served by the high- 
way post office. 

The interlocking truck service which 
replaced the railroad train would not be 
necessary if a highway post office was 
operation from Omaha to ONeill. I am 
tremendously interested in this service 
because of the fact that Omaha is 4 
junction point and because it is neces” 
sary for sound postal service to nay 
mail flow smoothly in every direction 
through Omaha. If a highway post 
office were to be operated from Om 
to ONeill there would be no probl 


1958 


With mail from the east because the 
train from Chicago via West Liberty 
Arrives in Omaha at 11:05 p. m. and the 
highway post office could leave Omaha 
at 11:30 p. m. and still be in all the lo- 
Calities along the route as far west as 
ONeill in time for morning delivery the 
Next day. 

Many of the stockmen in the terri- 
tory formerly served by this railway 
Dost office are interested in vital ship- 
Ments from Chicago. With a highway 
Post office, dispatches from Chicago in 
the early afternoon would be delivered 
in O'Neill the following morning. Un- 
der the present schedule, these stockmen 
are forced to fly perishable stock needs 
from Chicago to Norfolk. The service is 
Not better than they would have by 

hway post office; it is simply more 
expensive. 5 

The Post Office Department claims 

that the trucks are getting mail to the 


destinations earlier. The Omaha World- 


Herald on August 10, 1958, reported: 
But residents along the rail line claim this 
& drop in the bucket to the overall volume 

Sf mail. 


It is time to stop experimenting and 
Provide the highway post office service 
Which is the only type of service avail- 
able to restore stability of postal service 
the patrons along the route formerly 
Serviced by the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railroad. 
Mr. Speaker, I have already referred to 
the news story in the Omaha World-Her- 
and at this point I wish to include the 
text of the story. 
IL Trucks AREN'T Likero—Trains WERE 
BETTER ON CHADRON ROUTE 
After a month of mall service by truck, 
y residents along the North Western Rail- 
Y's Omaha-Chadron line feel the new 
ice leaves much to be desired. 


Wes Hway mail service ended when the North 


oy tern took off its last 2 passenger trains 
er the 450-mile route July 6. 
ue fleet of trucks has replaced trains 13 
d 14, with Norfolk and O’Nelll designated 
secondary terminals, 
MAIL EARLIER 


tye O8t-omtice staffs at these two points do 
Ge Work previously done by railway postal 
erks. 
une Post Office Department has revised 
wi tes for the size of trucks coincidental 
the July 21 letting of contracts in an 

R to give better service. 
carn, E. McNeil, of Omaha, field service off- 
m for the Postal Transportation Service, 
d the Department is giving better service 
Providing mailing is done earlier in the day. 
eve de Striving for next-day delivery at 
ben, Point in Nebraska,” he sald, “but to 
ent you must originate your mail earlier.” 

TIME LOST 
dür ny residents assert the theory is good 
tarii that actually they lose by having an 
rya Posting time, plus the fact mail-truck 

M Ce is not as dependable. 
Nigh, tiple truck routes have been estab- 
and d in both directions to replace the trains 
day some cases provide more than once- a- 

Service between intermediate points. 

t residents along the rail line claim 
Youn, $ drop in the bucket to the overall 
much of mail and that they have lost as 
hou» as 4 hours of mailing time between the 
the their post office closes and the time 

-bound train went through: 
At “WE'RE SPOILED” 
leg Atkinson the eastbound mail deadline 
P. m. Previously, important mail could 
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be moved up to 11:30 p. m. At Hartington 
and Wayne, the day’s dispatch for Omaha 
and Lincoln is sealed before the banks close 
their books on the day's clearings. 

“Maybe we're just spoiled,” said J. G, 
Brewster, president of the Tri-County Bank 
at Stuart. 


Mr. Speaker, I hope that the Post Office 
Department will act swiftly to correct 
the situation and I think it is fantastic 
that the residents of Nebraska should 
be suffering impaired postal service at a 
time when the entire theme of the Post 
Office Department is focused upon im- 
provement, 


The Facts About the New Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, as this 2d session of the 85th Congress 
draws to a close, it is time for soul- 
searching on the part of each of us to de- 
termine individually and collectively the 
degree to which we have met our respon- 
sibilities. The House of Representatives 
is the truly democratic branch of our 
Government and it is to us that the peo- 
ple properly look for action on their most 
urgent problems. We are the only body 
of public servants who must go before our 
people every 2 years and account for our 
stewardship of the Federal Government. 
Some Members of Congress think that 
is too often and I am frank to agree that 
those 2 years roll by awfully fast, but 
I am personally willing to face up to the 
ordeal of the relection campaign if in 
so doing we can properly lay before the 
voting public the record of both accom- 
plishments and failures. 

As our distinguished speaker has said, 
this has been one of the hardest work- 
ing and most productive sessions of Con- 
gress in history. In my opinion, the 
Congress this year was too productive 
when it comes to spending legislation, 
In the 1957 session, for example, we ap- 
propriated a total of $68 billion. This 
year, Congress approved more than $80 
billion at the same time we raised the 
national debt ceiling another $13 bil- 
lion. I have been shocked deeply by 
this session of Congress spending tax- 
payers’ money with such abandon, know- 
ing that our Nation—our people—would 
be plunged another $13 billion in debt. 
I have not had the opportunity to cal- 
culate the total, but I know the record 
will show that the vote of H. CARL ANDER- 
sen of Minnesota was cast against ap- 
propriations items the sum of which 
would have closely approximated the 
deficit now before us. These were all 
nondefense items. I will not economize 
at the expense of an adequate national 
defense. 

My people are heavily burdened, Mr. 
Speaker. They are called upon to bear 
their share of the tremendous taxes re- 
quired to service our national debt and 
meet expenditures, and yet because we 
are in a rural area we have not had our 
fair share of ‘the expanding national 
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income. The knife has cut both ways, 
and I want to take a few minutes before 
we adjourn to discuss briefly the impact 
of this Congress upon the loyal, hard- 
working citizens of the Seventh District 
of Minnesota. They sent me here to 
fight for their interests, and that is what 
I have done to the best of my ability in 
the last 20 years. 
EIGHTY-FIFTH CONGRESS BAD FOR MIDWEST 


The other day, when the last farm bill 
was before us, I said that this had been 
the worst Congress in my 20 years from 
the standpoint of Midwest agriculture 
and our rural economy. That state- 
ment bears repeating, because most of us 
will be back next year as Members of the 
86th Congress, and the least we can do is 
to profit by the mistakes of the 85th Con- 
gress in the adoption of corrective, for- 
wardlooking laws for American agricul- 
ture and our rural economy. : 

Farm legislation has been made a po- 
litical football for many years, but I 
deeply regret to say that the last 2 years 
have seen sectionalism enter the picture, 
and that has been worse than any pre- 
vious partisan differences. 


Let us take a quick look at the record. 
In the first session, the Midwest looked 
to Congress for two major actions. We 
asked for a realistic acreage allotment 
for corn to preserve that program—and 
we asked for funds for the acreage re- 
serve. 

I personally introduced a bill to pro- 
vide 90-percent-of-parity price supports 
for family-size farms. It was my pur- 
pose to do the necessary job of protecting 
the economies of family farmers and the 
main-street merchants of our rural 
towns and villages, and also to do some- 
thing about the costly, Surplus-produc- 
ing price-support program for the big, 
corporation type farm operations. The 
90 percent price support under my bill 
would have applied, for example, to only 
the first 4,000 bushels of corn per farm. 
I went before the Committee on Agri- 
culture to plead for action, but nothing 
was done. Everyone said it was a sound 
proposal, but they had other fish to fry. 

March 13, 1957, was the first of many 
disappointing days in Congress for Mid- 
west farmers, It will be recalled that 
our corn legislation to provide a 51-mil- 
lion-acre corn allotment was killed by a 
217-to-188 vote, with most of the south- 
erners voting against the measure. I 
tried desperately to effect a compromise 
with our friends from the South, and was 
grateful for the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], 
on page 3172 of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ond, when he said: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I certainly will. I think 
the gentleman has made a great contribu- 
tion, probably the greatest that has been 
made up to now, in an effort to get this thing 
on the road, - 


We had another glimmer of hope when 
the junior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. 
HUMPHREY, brought out his corn bill. 
The defeat was even worse on that side 
as the Senate killed the Humphrey corn 
bill by a vote of 45 nays to 35 yeas. 
Only 15 of the 49 Democratic Senators 
voted for the Humphrey bill, and the 
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Democratic chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture openly fought it. 

Cn the corn legislaticn we saw for the 
first time the deadly effects of a combi- 
nation of our colleagues from the South 
end those from the industrial labor 
districts who joined forces to kill our 
measures, 

Our next test came on May 15, 1957, 
when the coalition of southerners and 
big-city Congressmen again joined forces 
to eliminate the funds for the 1958 acre- 
age reserve, The Harrison—Virginia— 
amendment to kill the acreage reserve 
was approved by a 192-to-187 vote, with 
11 Southern States casting 75 votes to 
kill the appropriation and only 25 to 
save it. Again we were staggered by the 
combined vote of the South and the 
industrial East. 

I carried the fight to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and the funds 
were restored. As a matter of fact, 
funds were so urgently needed that it 
became necessary early in 1958 to bring 
out of my committee an additional au- 
thorization. However, the fact remains 
that if the House had had its way on 
May 15, 1957, there would have been no 
funds whatsoever for the acreage reserve 
in 1958. 

Our plea for these funds found some 
support among my good friends in the 
South, as shown by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. MatrHews] on page 6129 
of the RECORD: 

Mr. Matruews. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. H. Cant Anprrsen.I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. Matrusws. Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to thank the distinguished gentleman for 
the splendid statement he has made. I have 
been a Member of Congress for so many years, 
but I want to say to the distinguished gen- 
tleman that I have always found him to be 
a very wise man in his understanding of the 
problems of agriculture. I would like to join 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle in 
saying to him, “Thank you for this very 
excellent statement.” 


With a few minor exceptions, the 
Ist session of the 85th Congress was 
totally nonproductive as far as Midwest 
agriculture was concerned. 

When the second session convened in 
January 1958 those of us vitally con- 
cerned with the economic problems of 
the Midwest knew that we had a fight on 
our hands. I was strengthened in my 
determination to get something done by 
the many words of encouragement I 
received at that time. Mr. M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Association 
and a real fighter for farm legislation, 
wrote me on January 8, 1958: 

Agriculture has great. friends in each of 
the two major parties, but the history will 
show we had our worst bumps during the 
three Republican administrations, namely, 
Harding, Hoover, and Eisenhower; and we 
had our best periods under Wilson, Roose- 
velt, and Truman. I am not interested in 
the political parties, but I am interested in 
friends like you who really make a hard fight 
for our friends on the farm and who do it 
with some political risk. 


It is unfortunately true that the fluc- 
tuations in our rural economy have coin- 
cided with these different. political ad- 
ministrations, but we must recognize 
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that the good years of agriculture were 
also war years under the administra- 
tions of Wilson, Roosevelt, and Truman. 
What I am here in Congress fighting for 
is.a program of parity for agriculture in 
peacetime—not just in the years of war. 
I donot want to depend on wartime pros- 
perity for agriculture. 

In the early weeks of this session I 
took the floor several times to call atten- 
tion to the urgent needs of Midwest agri- 
culture. On February 27, 1958, we were 
engaged in one of those discussions when 
the following exchange took place—page 
2670: 

Mr. H. Cant. ANDERSEN. Naturally, if we 
take the net total income of the farmers of 
the United States, which has been falling, 
and relate that to the number of farm fam- 
ilies which is also falling, certainly the per 
capita net income does not show a true 
picture. 

The fact remains, as the gentleman from 
South Dakota has well stated, that the net 
farm income of agriculture has dropped— 
that is simply a matter of statistics—con- 
tinuously from 1951 to this date. I think it 
is up to the Congress of the United States to 
try to do something about it, seeing as how 
we do not have the sort of Sccretary of Agri- 
culture who has the ability or the desire to 
doso. That is my personal opinion. I com- 
mend the gentleman for trying to bring out 
here today these facts, and I hope we will 
have a factual presentation of the case and 
keep away from partisan politics. 

Mr. McGovern. May I also commend the 
gentleman from Minnesota. A few minutes 


ago the point was made here on the floor of 


the House that it takes considerable courage 
to defend the Secretary of Agriculture. I for 
one admire the courage of the gentleman 
from Minnesota in speaking out on the House 
floor yesterday and stating his criticism of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, in spite of the 
fact that he had to do that in the face of 
the President's defense yesterday of Secre- 
tary Benson. I think that takes considerable 
courage and it bespeaks the fact that the 
gentleman from Minnesota has always been 
more interested in the family farmer and his 
well-being than he has been in partisan 
politics or partisan gain. 


The president of the National Farmers 
Union also took notice of our early efforts 
to pave the way for farm legislation, and 
wrote me as follows: 

Manch 26, 1958. 

Dear CaRL: Our board meetings and bi- 
ennial convention prevented me from thank- 
ing you sooner for sending me a copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD containing your ex- 
cellent speech about Secretary Benson. It 
was both a well-organized indictment of his 
administration and a powerful statement of 
what farmers really need these days. I will 
find it very useful in my work during the 
coming months. 

I hope to see you in Washington in the 
near future. Meanwhile, please keep up the 
good work. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
James G. PATTON. 


I received many such letters of en- 
couragement from my friends in the 
Farm Bureau, the Farmers Union, the 
Grange, as well as businessmen who had 
felt the pinch of a low farm economy. 

In all fairness, I must say that the 
Committee on Agriculture worked hard 
on farm legislation. They considered 
literally hundreds of bills and I per- 
sonally went before the Committee to 
plead for action on dairy legislation, the 
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wool program, the need to strengthen 
ASC: committees, and others. But the 
Committee on Agriculture was very: late 
in bringing out a farm bill. 

June 26, 1958, will go down in history 
as one of the darkest days of all for 
American agriculture and our rural econ- 
omy. On that day the House of Repre- 
sentatives, for the first time in modern 
history, refused to even consider a major 
farm bill and voted 214 nays to 171 yeas 
against the rule to take up the omnibus 
farm bill. x 

I implored the House that day to at 
least give agriculture its day in court, 
but the greatest disappointment was the 
fact that not one leadership spokesman— 
Democrat or Republican—said one word 
in behalf of the proposal to debate the 
omnibus farm bill, Rural America suf- 
fered a staggering defeat at the hands of 
a cruel combination of city Republicans 
and labor-elected Democrats. 

LABOR CUTS THE THROAT OF AGRICULTURE 


In order that this record may be com- 
plete, Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
from a recent speech made on the floor 
of the House by one of the greatest men 
in Congress—Democrat or Republican 
the gentleman from Missouri | Mr. CAN- 
Non]. Mr. Cannon has served in the 
Congress for 36 years, has been the par- 
liamentarian at several Democratic na- 
tional conventions, and if there ever was 
a man who personified the Democratic 
Party that man is CLARENCE CAN NON. o 
Missouri. In his speech of July 22, 1958, 
here on the floor of the House, he stated 
the case more accurately and more effec- 
tively than any other has done. He said: 

Mr. Cannon. When I first came to the 
House, there was not a labor union in the 
district from which I came: It was an agri- 
cultural district, and not a community was 
to be influenced by a vote for labor in 
the House. But it seemed to me that agri- 
culture and labor had a common cause. Both 
were preyed upon by the same predatory in- 
terests, and obviously they should work to- 
gether. For that reason I have consistently 
supported labor legislation, beginning with 
the first Wagner bill, and have never cast 3 
vote that was not friendly to labor in the 
years in which labor was slowly building sup“ 
port in the House and in the country. 

But the favor has not always been re- 
turned. And while labor has forged ahead: 
agriculture has lagged behind, and on a roll- 
call vote last week the labor vote in the 
House refused even to consider a farm bill. 

Commentators in the newspapers refe! 
to it as a smashing victory for Secretary Ben- 
son, but, of course, Secretary Benson nad 
nothing whatever to do with it. A farm re- 
porting agency briefly and accurately sums 
up the situation as follows: 

“The balance of power that decided th® 
outcome was the group of 60 city Democrats 
who voted against the bill. They voted their 
resentment against southerners who had op- 
posed labor-law Uberalizatlon and r 
integration,” 


There, Mr. Speaker, you have from thé 
mouth of a great Democrat who 
served in Congress for 36 years with hon“ 
or and distinction the indictment of la- 
bor for the defeat of the omnibus f 
bill. 

Look at that vote on page 11145 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, You will see 
vote of labor-sponsored Congressme? 
from the big industrial areas agains 
even considering the omnibus farm bill 
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As the gentleman from Missouri IMr. 
Cannon] has said, labor cut the throat of 
agriculture, and farm people should 
never forget it. 

There are still some demagogs who 
would try to convince farm people that 
they have something in common with 
the big labor unions. All any farmer has 
to do is lock at the investigations of the 
Senate Committee on Labor Racketeer- 

, and he can see that he has nothing 
in common with the gangsters, the ex- 
Convicts, and the crooks who have cap- 

far too many of our Jabor unions. 
Any farmer who follows the Senate hear- 

s can see how those racketeers have 
robbed their unions, how they have 
bought and sold political officeholders, 
and how they have abused not only the 
employers with whom they have dealt, 

t their own members as well. 

The tragedy of it all, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the rank and file of labor would not 
for a minute seek to exploit the farm peo- 
Ple. The honest, hardworking union 
Members who have lost control of their 
Unions doubtless sympathize with us but 

èir leaders, who are now being investi- 
Zated by the McClellan committee in the 

te, have chosen to destroy our farm 
economy simply because they cannot dic- 
te to us farm Congressmen. 

In my own district, Mr. Speaker, the 
Man who seeks my seat in Congress this 
fall is supported strongly by organized 

bor. My labor opponent for Congress 

earned their favor by following the 
lead of a few labor leaders while he was 
in the State legislature, even though this 
required that he go against the best in- 
terests of the people he represented. The 
labor candidate for Congress in the 

enth District led the fight for daylight 
Saving time in the State legislature, 
Which farmers despise, and he joined in 
the effort to reapportion our State leg- 

ture in a manner which would strip 
the country areas of some of their present 
Cites entation and give those seats to big 

It is common knowledge that labor 
{faders from outside my State are doing 

eir best in an effort to knock me out of 
W and to elect in my place a man 
Adon will, generally speaking, do their 
in g. I look forward to the contest 
I the Seventh District this fall, because 
nano my people and I have every con- 
quence that they will keep a man in 
thes who independently represents 
81 I do not believe that political 
Ga funds from labor organizations can 
trict a labor candidate in the rural dis- 

I have had the privilege of rep- 
ting for the past 20 years. My 
Coorie know from the record of the 85th 

Ngress that labor has turned against 
tar culture. and that it would be suicide 
er our Seventh District to elect to Con- 

is a labor-sponsored candidate. 
ene have good, clean unions in my dis- 
Dlowes Be railway unions, the postal em- 
90 has unions, the building trades, and 
by Orth. They have not been infiltrated 
Me Cle gangster elements now before the 
they elan committee, and God grant 
Deg never will. We are an independent 
vil e in southwestern Minnesota. We 
dee decide our own destinies and we 

Ply resent these outside influences 
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coming into our area to try to force upon 
us any of their political choices. 
THE PACTS ABOUT THE NEW FARM BILL 


The farm bill finally approved in the 
closing days of Congress will, in my 
judgment, be ruinous to Midwest agri- 
culture. I can hardly conceive of a 
measure which would more deliberately 
sow the seeds for the destruction of our 
feed and livestock economies. 

On August 4, 1958, the House was asked 
to suspend the rules and pass this ne- 
farious farm bill. The Democratic lead- 
ership sought to force the bill upon us 
with only 40 minutes of debate and no 
opportunity for amendments. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] de- 
scribed it: 

It is not a farm bill; it is the humbuggiest 
humbug that was ever humbugged. If it 
passes, 20 years of successful farm legisla- 
tion will be lost. 


Again, the power of organized labor 
was brought to bear against American 
agriculture. This time, it was argued 
that consumers must be helped. Can you 
imagine anything so ridiculous as a farm 
bill to help consumers? But that was 
what it was, and I quote the words of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. An- 
Fuso! who is a Democrat on the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. Speaking in behalf 
of the measure—page 14711 of the Rec- 
orp—he said: 

Mr. Anruso. This bill was voted 28 to noth- 
ing. I believe it will help the consumer be- 
cause it will reduce the price of cotton, corn, 
and rice, and we should be able to get cheaper 
shirts and cheaper cotton fabrics. Also 
cheaper beef and cheaper pork chops and 
cheaper hamburger. 


Think of that, Mr. Speaker. A mem- 
ber of the great Committee on Agricul- 
ture, a big city Democrat, calling upon 
Congress to approve a farm bill which he 
proudly proclaims will cheapen every- 
thing the farmer produces. Does not 
anyone from the big city districts realize 
that farmers and rural businessmen are 
already at the bottom of the economic 
ladder—or do they not care? What a 
tragic injustice to force my farmers to 
pay for high-priced labor when they buy 
farm machinery and then tell those 
farmers that they must take a reduction 
in farm commodity prices so this same 
high-price labor can have cheaper pork 
chops. 

The following exchange is quoted from 
page 14712 of the Rxconn: 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN, Mr. Speaker, will 


the gentleman yield? 


Mr, Cannon. I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota who has contributed so much to 
farm legislation during his entire service in 
the House. 

Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Axruso] made a very correct 
statement when he said that the effect of this 
bill would be to provide cheaper corn and 
cheaper beef and meat for the consumers. 

Mr. Cannon. Of course, 


That same day, Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Coo.ey], said: 

Mr. Coorey. If I were to write a bill, I 
would write one in keeping with the views of 
the gentleman from Minnesota |Mr. H. Cart 
ANDERSEN], who is opposing the bill because 
it does too little for the farmer. 
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In other words, Mr. Speaker, even the 
chairman of the committee which 
brought that nefarious bill before us 
readily admitted that I was right and 
that commonsense and good judgment 
called for a bill along my line of reason- 
ing. No bill will ever bear my stamp of 
approval which does not do something 
worthwhile for agriculture—and I will 
fight to the end any such proposal as 
this which will further depress our rural 
economy. 

They failed to get the necessary two- 
thirds majority to suspend the rules and 
pass that bill, but another attempt was 
made on August 14 and that succeeded. 
The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
AnFuso] paid me a nice compliment but 
he still joined in the fight to force down 
our rural economy. He said—page 
16072: 

Mr. Anruso, Mr. Speaker, first of all, I 
should like to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate my good friend, the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN], 
for the wonderful manner in which he repre- 
sents his constituents. I know he is in- 
terested in getting the most for them. 


Such words of praise from a city 
Democrat are welcome, but I would trade 
them 10 times over for a vote for Mid- 
west agriculture. 

The bitter truth, Mr. Speaker, is that 
the 85th Congress has forced through a 
farm bill which will not only sow the 
seeds for the destruction of Midwest 
agriculture but which will also bear no 
fruit for consumers. Feed grain and 
livestock prices will go down, purchas- 
ing power will be lost in rural America, 
and the middlemen will take the differ- 
ence. In the long run the consumers will 
not get cheaper food and clothing—they 
will just lose a rural market for the 
things they manufacture. 

A JOB FOR THE NEXT CONGRESS 


I have taken the time of the House, 
Mr. Speaker, to document this sad his- 
tory of farm legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress which is about to adjourn. I know 
that the hour is late and there is no hope 
left this year. 

Next January a new Congress will 
meet. There will be ample opportunity 
to appraise the damage done by the 85th. 
If my people return me to Congress, I 
will continue my fight for a fair deal for 
agriculture and our rural economy. 

The work of Congress carries forward 
from one session to the next. There will 
be many issues to decide, and I have 
every confidence that the next Congress 
will recognize the mistakes that have 
been made and do something about them. 


RECORD NOT ALL BAD 


The record is not all bad. Many good 
and constructive programs are under- 
way, and much work we have undertaken 
is yet to be completed. 

I am proud to say that in my Subcom- 
mittee on Agriculture Appropriations we 
stopped dead the proposal to increase in- 
terest rates for REA. The Congress it- 
self probably did not know that the 
budget laid before us for the United 
States Department of Agriculture this 
year provided for a radical change in the 
REA loan program which would require 
the cooperatives to go into the private 
money market for their loans. This was 
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completely unacceptable to me person- 
ally and I insisted that the whole story be 
written into the record of our hearings. 

Many people in the REA program 
wrote me expressing their appreciation 
for the fight I made to protect their loan 
program. I was especially pleased with 
this letter from Clyde T. Ellis, general 
manager of the National Rural Electric 
Cooperative Association, who has so ably 
helped us defend REA: 

NATIONAL RURAL ELECTRIC 
COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
Washington, D. C. April 8, 1958. 
Hon. H. Cant. ANDERSEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington; D.C. 

Drar Cari: I did, indeed, read the record 
of the House Appropriations hearings rela- 
tive to REA and we all think that you did an 
excellent job in bringing out pertinent in- 
formation about the proposed legislation. 
Such exposure of the fraud and deception 
that Is Involved in the proposed bill will go 
a long way to stopping it in its tracks, I be- 
eve. 4 

Iam sure that rural electric consumers all 
over the country will be grateful to you for 
your help in this instance as in others. 

Very best personal regards. 

Sincerely, 
CLYDE T. ELLIS, 
General Manager, 


We not only stopped, for this year at 
least, the attempt to hamstring our REA 
and RTA programs, bùt we also strength- 
ened some of the other important farm 
programs. We made additional funds 
available for soil conservation, exten- 
sion, experiment stations, research, and 
others. 

We expanded research on utilization 
of agricultural surpluses, and for the 
first time we provided $5 million in for- 
eign currencies generated by the Public 
Law 480 program to finance utilization 
research in foreign countries. 

For the first time we also wrote into 
the appropriations bill language setting 
aside $35 million of section 32 money for 
the purchase of surplus commodities for 
the school lunch. These funds are al- 
ready in use to buy turkeys out in my 
area which will not only help stabilize 
the turkey market but will also make 
these turkeys available for school lunch. 

The Congress adopted my amendment 
to restore next year the ACP practices 
knocked out of the program for 1958, and 
we strengthened by law the authority 
of the farmer-elected county committees. 
Under my amendment the popular A-3— 
alfalfa—practice will be restored next 
year, for example, and only the county 
ASC committee can change it. In my 
judgment, our ASC committees are in- 
dispensable and must be kept strong. 

We also have some very important 
watershed projects underway in my dis- 
trict, and it will be my responsibility to 
obtain the funds next year to carry that 
work forward. Other watersheds are in 
the discussion or planning stages, and 
we will need money for those if they are 
to be developed. 

We are nearing completion of the 
transmission line bringing cheap power 
into my district from the Missouri River, 
and I expect to obtain the funds next 
year to complete that job. This low- 
cost power is already pouring into my 
district with more to come. In addition 
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to the REA cooperatives, municipal sys- 
tems of Alexandria, Benson, Granite 
Falls, Luverne, Madison, Marshall, Olivia, 
Ortonville, Redwood Falls, and Tyler 
have firm power allotments. It is con- 
servatively estimated that this new power 
will, in my Seventh District alone, save 
consumers at least a million dollars a 
year on their electric bills. 

We have started construction of a big 
soil and water research laboratory at 
Morris, Minn., and we must include funds 
in the agriculture appropriations next 
year to complete that project and pro- 
vide for its operation. 

We have several Army engineers flood- 
control projects in the planning stage, 
and my Subcommittee on Public Works 
Appropriations will be asked to provide 
those funds. 

We must act on the proposed legisla- 
tion to restore the authority of the REA 
Administrator over the REA and RTA 
programs, and we must be prepared to 
fight once again the efforts to cripple 
that vital farm program. 

We have started in a number of areas 
in my district a dynamic and progressive 
program of industrial development, and 
that work must go forward if we are to 
provide good jobs for our people and 
expand our economy. 

These are but a few of the projects 
and programs we have underway which 
will call for further action in the next 
Congress. They are important to my 
people and to southwestern Minnesota. 

But the most important job we will 
have before us next January, Mr. 
Speaker, will be the enactment of a good 
farm bill to sustain the economy of 
American agriculture. Weare all Ameri- 
cans and I firmly believe that the justice 
of our case will ultimately receive fair 
treatment at the hands of Congress. 


_ 


Death Loss Tota!s 168 on Cattle Sent 
From New Zealand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, here is one for the good ladies 
of the humane societies. Of course I do 
not imagine they will do anything about 
this, as they all seem to be for so-called 
reciprocal trade, regardless of how inhu- 
mane, 


Many workingmen in America are be- 
ing treated inhumanely because of such 
trade policies as this, in addition to the 
horrible inhumaneness the animals have 
to go through. The following is from 
the Denver Record Stockman: 

DEATH Loss TOTALS 108 on CATTLE SENT From 
NEW ZEALAND 

The first shipment of feeder cattle arrived 
from New Zealand recently in San Diego after 
a rough month-long sea voyage. Condition 
of the cattle at arrival time was appalling. 

While many livestock observers on the west 
coast strongly oppose the importation of 
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cattle, similar reports on the arrival of these 
cattle came from several sources, so there 18 
little question as to the story's accuracy. 

Observers say the animals arrived in a boat 
that was not originally designed te haul live- 
stock. Animals were tied close together in 
14-foot pens in the hull of the vessel, and ar- 
rived at San Diego belly-deep in manure, 

A large number of animals was badly 
bruised and had patches of hair knocked off. 
All were covered completely with manure, 
Some 108 head of the original 1,225 died en 
route, 4 died on arrival, and 2 were killed 
upon arrival because of injuries, 

When loaded on the boat, animals averaged 
around 1,300 pounds with their winter coat 
of hair. Average weight loss was reported to 
be around 200 pounds—which is the equiva- 
lent of more than 15 percent shrink. 

Preventing such incidents in the future 
undoubtedly would increase shipping costs, 
but the cost of weight loss and future gain- 
ing ability of these cattle is no small figure. 
Possibly the owners of there cattle will see 
that proper conditions prevail on future 
shipments, but Government officials or a hu- 
mane society should insure that it doesn't 
happen again. 


Anti-Semitizm in U. S. S. R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I wish 1 
include in the Recorp a news article, bY 
Edith Kermit Roosevelt, which appeared 
in the Long Island Daily Press on Au 

22, 1958, and which discusses the anti- 
Semitic record of Soviet Premier Thru 
shchey. 

Khrushchey seems to be following 
closely in the footsteps of Hitler’s earl 
years. i 

The article follows: 

KHRUSHCHEV SHOWS His ANTI-SEMITISM 

(By Edith Kermit Roosevelt) 

Russia’s 1,800,000 Jews are in trouble. 
They've always been a favorite Red whip?’ 
boy, but for the first time the head of the 
Russian Government is openly admitting tha? 
Jews are deliberately barred from particips 
tion in Soviet Ute. 

The Yaroshetskys, Grinshteins, and KAP” 
lans are being ousted from important GOV 
ernment and party posts. They're no lon 
needed, says Soviet Premier Nikita 
shchey. There are enough Russian intellee 
tuats to fill these jobs. to 

Recently, the Soviet dictator confided 
a visiting French Socialist that the numb? 
of Jews entitled to hold party and Go' 
ment posts were equivalent to their propor 
tion in the population—which means 
mere 1 percent.of ths total, y — 

Khrushchev le telling the satellite cou? 
tries that they too much remove Jews 
positions of leadership, On a visit to 
land he told local comrades: ted 

“I should think that the Polish Uni t 
Workers (Communist) Party would insis 
on having Polish names in its leaders 
„» Even a second-rate Kowalski is m 
useful than a first-rate Rosenblum.” Red 

Flint-eyed Ekatrina Furtseva, the of 
boss’ protege and an alternate member 
the party presidium, has slavishly ech no 
his line. She told a correspondent ‘for are 
National Guardian that too many Jews 
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prominent in science and the arts. Why. 
when Tito visited Russia, she remarked, 80 
percent of the musicians in the orchestra 
that played for him were Jews. 

Recognition of an individual as being 
Jewish has been facilitated by the practice 
of labeling “JEW” on all his personal docu- 
Ments, even a graduation diploma, 

Under the Red Hitler's policy no good 
must be spoken of a Jew. In a pamphlet 
On the National Traditions of the Peoples 
of the Soviet Union, published last year, 
Jews are not mentioned among the nationali- 
ties who received the order Hero of the 
Soviet Union. Yet some 200 Jews had won 
this honor for courage and heroism during 
World War II. 

The name “Jew” or “Jewish” does not ap- 
pear in 338 pages of Statistics published in 
the Achievements of the Soviet Regime in 
40 Years in Pigures; a 1957 Government 
volume. 

While denying them equal opportunities 
Soviet society still does not allow Jews to 
lead separate lives of their own. ‘Khrushchev 
Says he sees no reason to permit the Jews 
to maintain their own synagogues and cul- 
tural activities within the U. S. S. R. 

Khrushchev’s anti-Semetic record goes 
back along way. The full story of the Soviet 
Tuler’s implacable race hate is told in the 
Soviet Empire: Prison House of Nations and 

published by the Senate Committee on 
the Judiciary under the able chairmanship 
Of Senator James O. EASTLAND, Democrat, of 
Mississippi. 

The pudgy thug that rules Russia gives all 
Manner of excuses to justify his relentless 
Persecution of this anclent people, In April 
he is reported to have said that “historical 
Conditions” made Jews individualistic arti- 
sans or intellectuals who disliked collective 

bor and group discipline. 

Remarks like this upset some of the com- 

es abroad who fear to lose the support of 
Jewish Communists. Joseph Clark, 
foreign editor of the former New York Daily 

Orker, has openly criticized the Soviet lead- 
er for his anti-Jewish bias. 

Khrushchev's Jew baiting is no emotional 
Vagary, It is a matter of cold and cynical 

Practical politics. 

Jacob Pat, executive secretary of the Jew- 
b Labor Committee, charges that at a 

tennial JLC convention Khrushchev and his 
Jollen gues had proposed to arrest 700 Polish 

Wah writers, Communist party officials, 
and others to divert the hatred of the Polish 
People from Soviet Russia to the Jews. 


Statement Concerning the Activities of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
85th Congress 


SPEECH 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, once 
bon I report with a great deal of pleas- 
the and pride the accomplishments of 

© Committee on Merchant Marine and 
* as this Congress cames to an 

- The privilege of serving in the 
te rmanship of this important commit- 
sibl or consecutive terms has made pos- 
© the highest degree of continuity of 
Teco and programing. I feel that our 
rd has been a most constructive one. 
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It has been a period of accomplishment 
that equals any in the history of the 
committee. > 

During the first session there were a 
total of 92 meetings of the full com- 
mittee and its subcommittees. Forty- 
nine pieces of legislation considered by 
the committe became law. z 

During the second session, there were 
90 meetings of the full committee and its 
subcommittees, and, 31 measures re- 
ported from the committee in the second 
session have been approved by the 
President. 

Major legislation reported by the com- 
mittee during this Congress included au- 
thorization of two superliner passenger 
vessels for operation in the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans; the Federal Boating Act 
of 1958; the Maritime Academy Act of 
1958, relating to the State maritime 
academies; several bills amending and 
strengthening title XI of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 governing mortgage 
insurance on privately financed loans for 
the construction of vessels; temporary 
extension of the use of dual-rate systems 
by steamship conferences; bills designed 
to improve the safety of navigation in 
the Great Lakes in anticipation of the 
opening of the St. Lawrence seaway, and 
others providing needed clarification in 
the navigation rules generally; amend- 
ment to the Migratory Bird Hunting 
Stamp Act to assure an adequate mini- 
mum of wildlife lands under public con- 
trol to meet the requirements of the ever 
growing army of sportsmen of the coun- 
try for hunting areas; the Fish and Wild- 
life Coordination Act providing for more 
effective integration of a fish and wild- 
life conservation program with Federal 
water resources developments; imple- 
mentation of the 1955 treaty with the 
Republic of Panama; and licensing of 
ocean freight forwarders. 

In one most important matter I was 
greatly surprised and deeply disap- 
pointed that a bill to authorize the con- 
struction of an atomic-powered ice- 
breaking vessel for operation by the 
Coast Guard was vetoed in the closing 
days of the session, after having over- 
whelmingly passed both Houses of the 
Congress, on the basis of exhaustive 
hearings demonstrating an immediate 
overall national need for such a vessel 
for use in the Arctic and the Antarctic. 

During the two sessions of this Con- 
gress the committee has launched and 
carried through a number of important 
inquiries. pursuant to special investiga- 
tive authority or in accordance with sec- 
tion 135 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

In this Congress, as in the 84th, we 
decided that great value could be ren- 
dered to the committee by starting off 
our program with a series of hearings 
concerning the functions and workings 
of the several administrative agencies 
under the committee’s jurisdiction. 

Following the organization of the com- 
mittee, extensive hearings were held in 
Washington studying the operations of: 
First, the Maritime Administration and 
merchant marine problems generally; 
second, Fish and Wildlife Service, with 
particular regard to a report on the 
progress of the Fish and Wildlife Reor- 
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ganization Act; and third, current prob- 
lems of the United States Coast Guard. 
This type of general review has been 
found to be most helpful in the orienta- 
tion of the Members to the important 
work of the committee. In these cases, 
we were involved with review of the op- 
eration of existing legislation or the ac- 
tivities of the agencies, but not with any 
new legislation. Such hearings were 
strictly informative in nature, and pro- 
vided much useful background for the 
Members to enable them better to ap- 
praise legislation concerning the agencies 


‘involved. Moreover, we were able to de- 


termine the effectiveness of the adminis- 
tration of recently passed legislation. 

Four standing subcommittees were es- 
tablished: They are: First, Subcommittee 
on Merchant Marine, HERBERT C. BON- 
ner, of North Carolina, chairman; sec- 
ond, Subcommittee on Fisheries and 
Wildlife Conservation, Frank W. BOYKIN, 
of Alabama, chairman; third, Subcom- 
mittee on Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey and Navigation, Epwarp A. 
Garmatz, of Maryland, chairman; and 
fourth, Subcommittee on the Panama 
Canal, Leonor K. (Mrs. JOHN B.) SUL- 
Livan, of Missouri, chairman. 

In large part, these subcommittees 
handled the work of the committee in its 
four principal phases. In view of the 
general interest, however, in a number of 
cases hearings were held by the full com- 
mittee, irrespective of the subject. 

In the following analysis, legislation 


and investigations are set forth in terms 


of the four major categories of the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction, rather than by the 
work of the individual subcommittees. 

Speaking generally, many matters con- 
sidered from initial stage during the first 
session were carried through to enact- 
ment into public law. On the other 
hand, there were others of complexity 
and broad interest that were started in 
the first session of the 85th Congress, but 
not carried to final action until the sec- 
ond session. 

. MERCHANT MARINE 

During the past Congress, it became 
apparent that special study and inquiry 
should be made into various aspects of 
the exercise of policies relating to our 
maritime laws. Early in this Congress 
it was announced that full investigation 
and hearings would be made into policies 
relative to maintenance and manage- 
ment of the national-defense reserve 
fleet, approval of transfers of American 
ships to foreign registry, and the trade-in 
of vessels to the Government for allow- 
ance of credit toward new construction. 
These subjects are intimately related to 
each other and to our national maritime 
policy as laid down in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, which calls for the 
development and maintenance of an ade- 
quate and well-balanced American-flag 
merchant marine for the dual purpose of 
serving our waterborne commerce and 
our defense. Accordingly, during March, 
April, and May of 1957, an extensive 
series of hearings was held to determine 
whether existing administrative policies 
were consistent with the intent of Con- 
gress in regard to the merchant marine 
and whether need existed for additional 
legislation. 
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Concern over whether or not our mer- 
chant marine is being maintained at 
levels stifficient to meet mobilization re- 
quirements has been highlighted in re- 
cent years by requests for legislation to 
help build up a reserve of older usable 
tankers for national defense, as well as 
to encourage the construction of newer, 
larger, and faster tankers for American- 
fiag operation. Although legislation was 
enacted to make special provisions for 
allowance of credit toward newly con- 
structed tankers in return for trade-in 
of older ones, it apparently did not ac- 
complish its intended purpose, for we 
still found ourselves with no standby re- 
serve of tankers. The trade-in questions 
are not confined to tankers, but are also 
closely related to the problems of re- 
Placement of the dry-cargo segment of 
our fleet, which should be accomplished 
over the next 10 years in order to keep 
it up to date. We were interested in the 
operation of a so-called trade-out-and- 
build policy adopted by the Maritime 
Administration, whereunder a large 
number of usable vessels, particularly 
tankers, had been approved for transfer 
to foreign registry, subject to certain 
specific conditions relative to the flag 
to which transfer was made, and agree- 
ment by the transferring owner to build 
new tonnage in American shipyards. 
This very policy, which seemed to hold 
promise by putting much-needed work in 
the shipyards, appeared inconsistent 
with other policies relative to the reserve 
fleets, whereby obsolete or badly dam- 
aged vessels, vastly inferior to many of 
those being transferred, were required 
to be maintained for eventual mobiliza- 
tion use. In at least one case specific 
charges of violations of the law, or, at 
least, very careless administration, were 
alleged. 

After very full hearings on these sub- 
jects, with extensive testimony taken 
from high officials of the Department of 
Commerce, Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and Department of Defense, the 
committee found itself still uncertain as 
to the present thinking at the top level 
of Government concerning merchant 
marine policy in defense planning and 
the problems of coordination of policy 
between the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Defense. 

In an attempt to clarify these matters, 
the committee called on the Secretary 
of the Navy and the Secretary of Com- 
merce to appear in person to resolve the 
doubts and confusion created by the 
testimony of officials of their respective 
departments. In their testimony, the 
departmental Secretaries assured the 
committee that the need for a merchant 
marine for defense purposes, in the light 
of current strategic concepts, was under 
full and careful review by the highest 
councils of Government, including the 
National Security Council. Subsequent- 
ly, we were advised that after study the 
Defense Mobilization Board had con- 
cluded that an adequate merchant ma- 
rine is essential for defense purposes, 
and that a continuing need for a mod- 
ern, adequate, and well-balanced United 
States merchant marine fleet has been 
ota as the policy of the administra- 

n. 
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As to the more detailed aspects of 
Maritime Administration implementa- 
tion of its programs and policies, the 
hearings disclosed the need for continu- 
ing surveillance in order to be sure that 
the law continues to be adequate to 
meet the complex problems of modern 
ðcean transportation. Much study was 
given to transactions under the so- 
called trade-out-and-build program in- 
volving a group of companies generally 
referred to as e Onassis interests. 
The committee’s inquiry into the details 
of these transactions disclosed weak- 
nesses in the Government’s contractual 
position. After these weaknesses had 
been brought out in the hearings, the 
Maritime Administration took further 
steps to protect the Government’s in- 
terests in the event of default in the con- 
struction of new vessels for American- 
flag operation, in return for approval of 
transfer to foreign registry of older 
vessels. 

Notwithstanding assurances by the 
Maritime Administration that the pro- 
posed new vessels would definitely be 
built in accordance with agreements en- 
tered into pursuant to the trade-out-and- 
build program, serious doubts and weak- 
nesses began to appear during the first 
half of this year. The contractors an- 
nounced that they were going to default 
on their agreements to build some 150,- 
000 tons of new tankers, in return for 
approval of foreign transfer of some 14 
existing vessels. Investigation by a spe- 
cial subcommittee disclosed deplorable 
administrative deficiencies within the 
Maritime Administration, and in the 
opinion of the committee, in the Depart- 
ment of Justice as well. As a result of 
this investigation Maritime Administra- 
tion has indicated that it is tightening 
up on its requirements in cases where 
trade-out agreements are to be made. 

Another matter of considerable impor- 
tance arose early in the first session of 
the Congress when, despite the danger- 
ously low level of activity in American 
shipyards and the great need for new 
construction to overcome mobilization 
deficiencies in all types of vessels, the 
shipbuilding industry was confronted by 
a serious shortage of shipbuilding steel. 
Extensive staff investigation was carried 
out in preparation for hearings, but, 
happily, the situation eased, and it be- 
came apparent that the problem would 
soon be resolved. Accordingly, no fur- 
ther committee action was taken on the 
matter. 

During World War II, there was a tre- 
mendous buildup of Government-owned 
port facilities in the United States. Fol- 
lowing the war, the Department of De- 
fense continued to operate the military 
terminals on a large-scale basis for the 
handling of the many varieties of Gov- 
ernment cargoes being shipped overseas 
in support of foreign bases and our oc- 
cupation forces. When the shipment of 
military cargoes leveled off, subsequent 
to the Korean war, commercial facilities 
were experiencing a serious loss of busi- 
ness in certain areas as the result of 
competition from Government terminal 
operations. As a result of complaints 
by commercial terminal operators, legis- 
lation was introduced in the first session 
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to require that all Government agencies 
transship unclassified equipment, mate- 
rials, and commodities over publicly or 
privately owned commercial marine ter- 
minal facilities so as to insure a fair and 
reasonable participation of such facili- 
ties in the handling of Government car- 
goes by geographic areas. 

The problem was recognized as being 
a serious one, and full hearings were held 
in the spring of 1957. However, in view 
of the difficulties and dangers involved in 
the enactment of legislation which might 
be unduly inflexible to the detriment of 
essential military missions, hearings were 
recessed and final action deferred for 
further review of the situation in the 
second session, in the hopes that it might 
be satisfactorily settled in the interim. 
On June 25, 1958, the committee adopted 
an interim report recommending to the 
Secretary of Defense that the Govern- 
ment practices and procedures be further 
reviewed and modified with the objective 
of shipping all cargo possible through 
commercial terminal facilities. In tak- 
ing this action our intent was to make it 
clear that we consider the subject as still 
open, with legislation in prospect, if the 
Department of Defense fails to comply 
with the general administration policy 
and its own directives regarding Govern- 
ment competition with private enter- 
prise. 

Other merchant marine matters of 
significance in the first. session were 
passage of a bill to permit Great Lakes 
shipyards to compete on an equal basis 
with those on the east, gulf, and west 
coasts for new construction under the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936; anda 
to extend the time limit of an act ab- 
proved in the 84th Congress for the sale 
of certain war-built vessels for operation 
on essential trade routes 3 and 4 from 
the Atlantic coast to Cuba and Mexico. 

In this Congress, as for several terms 
in the past, it has been necessary to re- 
port legislation to make exception to our 
traditional coastwise laws to permit Ca- 
nadian vessels to serve certain areas in 
Alaska not served by American- flag 
vessels. N 

Following the tragic and disastrous 
collision of the two popular trans-Atlan- 
tie passenger liners, the motor vessel 
Stockholm and the steamship Andrea 
Doria on July 26, 1956, the committee 
was authorized and directed in the 84th 
Congress to investigate and report on 
matters relating to safety of life at sea 
in the light of this great maritime cas- 
ualty. As previously reported, a staff of 
the best available experts made a report, 
with recommendations: at the end of 
that Congress with regard to future 
courses of action which appeared neces- 
sary or desirable to prevent such occur- 
rences in the future. Our committee has 
felt a continuing responsibility in this 
field and, therefore, held hearings in 
both sessions of this Congress to ascer- 
tain progress made by the appropriate 
administrative agencies to prepare fO 
an international conference at the ear- 
liest practicable date to discuss the prob- 
lems disclosed in the investigation. 

On the basis of these very helpful 
hearings, it appears that our cognizan 
Federal agencies are, for the most part, 
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Proceeding with all reasonable dispatch, 
except in the field of communications. 

The departmental agencies and the in- 
dustry are well along toward agreement 
on an agenda and on the United States’ 
Position cn the many complex matters 
Which must be considered if we are to de- 
velop. safety. standards consistent with 
the increasing traffic and higher-speed 
Ships on the seas. The committee in- 
tends to continue to follow this impor- 
tant subject closely. 

About a month prior to the opening of 

e second session, the Federal Maritime 
Administrator advised of proposals to 
Sell the four reserve shipyards and the 
Maritime Training Station in laid-up 
status at Alameda, Calif., which had been 
Maintained in standby status since 
World War IT. Inasmuch as the reserve 
Shipyards at Vancouver, Wash.; at both 
Richmond and Alameda, Calif.; and also 
the training station at Alameda had been 
inspected by ranking committee mem- 
bers during the recess, the Administrator 
Was requested to withhold final action in 

ese matters until a hearing could be 
held after the Congress reconvened. On 
the basis of hearings, the committee did 
not feel that an adequate case was made 
for disposing of the reserve shipbuilding 
facilities. On the other hand, the com- 
Mittee concurred in the Administrator's 
Proposal with regard to declaring the 
Alameda training station excess to the 

ernment's needs, and so advised him. 

In the case of matters such as the re- 
Serve shipyards, involving vast invest- 
Ment of Government funds and serious 
Questions of mobilization readiness, as 
Well as impact on existing commercial 
facilities, it is hoped that the Adminis- 

tor will continue his past practice of 
Biving advance notice of major actions. 

Beyond question, the most important 
and urgently needed single piece of legis- 
lation considered by the committee af- 
fecting the American merchant marine 
and its role in our national security was 

€ bill—H. R. 11451—to authorize the 
Construction and sale by the Federal 

time Board of a superliner passen- 
ger vessel equivalent to the United States 
and a superliner passenger vessel for 
operation in the Pacific Ocean. 

In the past several years the United 
States has been suffering from a serious 
deficiency in its mobilization base due to 
i e lack of large, safe, modern passenger 

essels for immediate conversion to 
is Mships in time of emergency, There 
a great and growing demand for 

an increase in the passenger-carrying 
ent of the American merchant ma- 
the Construction of these ships under 
abi, law enacted in this Congress will en- 
le this country to meet deficiencies in 
ad bping services which are presently in- 
hipa ely served by American-flag 


a The Atlantic superliner will replace the 
ad steamship America and provide 
ditional capacity for the North At- 
Unie with a sister ship to the steamship 
ted States, and the Pacific ship will 
der ent the trans-Pacific service ren- 
and d by the steamships President Wilson 
Cleveland in a trade which is rapidly 
bowing, The bill was found necessary 
ause the Merchant Marine Act of 
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1936 is not entirely adequate to assure 
the construction of vessels in the super- 
liner category, involving highly complex 
questions of construction-subsidy deter- 
mination, differentiation between com- 
mercial and defense features, American 
versus foreign construction and safety 
standards, determination of special gov- 
ernmental assistance received by com- 
peting foreign passenger ships and other 
matters of opinion subject.to a wide vari- 
ation of viewpoints. Failure of the 
former Maritime Commission to recog- 
nize the inadequacy of existing law re- 
sulted in lengthy controversy over the 
contracts for the construction of the 
steamship United States and two other 
superliners after World War II. 

The 1936 act anticipated the need for 
superliners, but did not attempt to pre- 
scribe the precise legislative provisions 
necessary to assure their construction. 
Accordingly, after full study and lengthy 
hearings, it was found that, in order to 
make it possible for an American oper- 
ator to secure an economic return in ac- 
cordance with the parity principle of the 
act, it was necessary that the imponder- 
ables and ambiguities encounted when 
the steamships United States, Constitu- 
tion, and Independence were constructed 
be resolved through special legislation, 
This bill, by establishing special pricing 
provisions based upon the special char- 
acteristics of each of the ships author- 
ized, clarifies those matters that were 
the source of the previous controversy, 
and at the same time fully protects the 
interest of the Government. 

The implementation of this essential 
legislation is urgent, and it is regrettable 
that funds were not made available in 
this session so as to advance as far as 
possible these major projects which of 
necessity will require several years to 
complete. 

The need for large surface vessels for 
defense purposes and the growing de- 
mand by the public for water transporta- 
tion over the ocean points to the im- 
portance of continued study of passen- 
ger shipping. Proposals calling for large, 
fast, one-class, or tourist-class vessels 
have been made, and will merit careful 
analysis in the future, if supported by 
reliable. traffic estimates and other ele- 
ments of economic feasibility. 

This Congress saw the enactment of 
an important change in the 1936 act 
which should aid materially both the 
American subsidized operator and the 
Government. By permitting operators to 
invest up to 50 percent of their statutory 
reserve funds in common stocks and oth- 
er “growth” securities, such funds will 
have a chance to appreciate with the in- 
flatlonary forces that have contributed 
to the greatly increased costs of ship- 
building. The existing law which re- 
quires reserve funds for replacement pur- 
purposes to be deposited in interest-bear- 
ing securities, such as Government bonds, 


has been found to be unrealistic in re- 


cent years. Under the new law invest- 
ments will be made through approved 
trustees in a manner similar to that fol- 
lowed by colleges, universities, pension 
funds, and so forth. 

Further to aid in financing of ship 
construction, a most important measure 
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was considered, which would implement 
the so-called “pledge of faith” clause in 
the Mortgage Insurance Act, so that in 
the event of default by a mortgagor, the 
Government will be able to immediately 
make good under its guaranty. While 
the record has been excellent with regard 
to both direct loans by the Government 
and Government-guaranteed loans, pri- 
vate lenders point to the possibility that 
in the event of a default a long and costly 
wait for repayment is possible under 
present law. They say that enactment 
of this legislation will make it possible 
for ship operators to finance new con- 
struction through private channels at 
costs approximating the costs of direct 
Government financing. Under these cir- 
cumstances a greater portion of the in- 
vesting public will develop confidence in 
our merchant marine program. 

Another instance of legislation to per- 
fect title XI of the 1936 act, in the in- 
terest of reducing financing costs and 
encouraging the use of guaranteed pri- 
vate financing, passed the House too late 
to be enacted into law this year. This 
bill would allow operators with replace- 
ment obligations the opportunity to 
finance a given ship without a mortgage 
with the right to place a mortgage, 
guaranteed by the Government, at a 
later date to finance a subsequent ship 
in its program. ‘The additional flexi- 
bility created by this change in the law 
would allow an operator to take ad- 
vantage of fluctuations in the money 
market which could result in very sig- 
nificant savings. The bill will un- 
doubtedly be reconsidered in the next 
Congress, 

Another meritorious bill, to include 
floating drydocks within the coverage of 
the guaranteed mortgage insurence law, 
passed the House but did not become law 
in this session. It is desirable that 
we provide for the availability of dry- 
dock and ship repair facilities adequate 
to service the very large new tankers 
and ore carriers that are becoming so 
important both to our economy and our 
defense. The subject should receive 
further careful consideration. 

The problems and needs of domestic 
shipping impel us to realize that aid to, 
and preservation of, this segment of our 
merchant marine is of great significance. 
Moreover, changes in economic develop- 
ment urge reconsideration or modifica- 
tion of traditional concepts. 

In this connection, a bill to permit 
foreign-flag vessels to transport lumber 
from Savannah, Ga. to Puerto Rico was 
carefully considered by the committee, 
even though it was not reported to the 
House. But the questions raised by the 
problems of that one important south- 
eastern port, suffering from the discon- 
tinuance of American-fiag service in the 
noncontiguous trade, raises many others 
equally applicable to other ports in simi- 
lar trade. The Maritime Administrator 
was urged to make a special study of the 
situation and report back to the commit- 
tee in the next Congress with his sugges- 
tions as to possible courses of corrective 
action, j Z 

Other bills affecting the domestic 
trade would: First, H. R. 9833, allow 
foreign controlled American corpora- 
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tions limited rights with regard to the 
ownership and operations of nonpro- 
pelled barges and self-propelled vessels 
of not more than 500 gross tons; and 
second, H. R. 12125, authorize inter- 

1 carriers to modernize their ad- 
ministrative procedures by allowing the 
use of short-form bills of lading and 
other shipping documents in lieu of the 
present cumbersome and inefficient long- 
form documents. 

As the result of a recent Supreme 
Court decision, which cast grave doubts 
on certain aspects of the longstanding 
international steamship conference sys- 
tem, the committee favorably considered 
interim legislation to provide a reason- 
able time for thorough study of the op- 
eration of such conferences and their 
practices, the first in 44 years. Al- 
though temporary in nature, this is most 
important legislation. In many quarters 
it is generally felt that the dual-rate con- 
tract arrangement used by many steam- 
ship conferences is the basis for stability 
in overseas shipping, an industry subject 
to great fluctuations of supply and de- 
mand. The committee's study on this 
and other aspects of the conference sys- 
tem is already underway. The termina- 
tion date of the legislation, June 30, 
1960, will make possible a comprehensive 
review of the regulatory aspects of our 
international ocean trade in the light of 
today’s conditions. 

Maritime education was the subject of 
several bills. One, providing for more 
effective Government participation in as- 
sistance to State maritime academies, 
has become law. Others, providing in 
one case for civilian status for personnel 
at Kings Point, the Merchant Marine 
Academy, and in another case to estab- 
lish and maintain the United States 
Maritime Service as a uniformed service, 
were heard, but in view of the conflicts 
involved were not acted upon by the 
committee in this session, 

Matters involved in these instances 
point to the need of special study of 
maritime education, not only at Kings 
Point, but the State academies and the 
Coast Guard Academy as well. 

Following upon its comprehensive in- 
vestigation of ocean freight forwarders 
in the 84th Congress, legislation to pro- 
vide for regulation of this important seg- 
ment of the merchant marine was re- 
ported to and passed by the House in the 
2d session. 

FISHERIES AND WILDLIFE CONSERVATION 


Within the sphere of its jurisdiction 
over fisheries—commercial and sport— 
and wildlife conseryation, the activities 
of the committee ranged from considera- 
tion and action upon bills affecting con- 
trol over the salmon and related fisher- 
ies in the Northwest United States and 
the Territory of Alaska, to protection of 
the rights of fishermen in the Caribbean 
Sea and Pacific Ocean involved in inter- 
national conflicts concerning the sea- 
ward boundaries of countries in those 
areas, These particular matters were 
amendments to or developments of legis- 
lation previously enacted. 

In the 84th Congress, legislation was 
enacted to effect a reorganization of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to establish an As- 
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a 
sistant Secretaryship within the Depart- 
ment and to separate the commercial 
fisheries jurisdiction from that of sport 
fisheries and wildlife. 

It seems that departmental reorgan- 
ization plans sometimes afford vistas of 
expansion to some who are charged with 
their effectuation. Accordingly, the 
committee conducted its own independ- 
ent survey of the Washington and re- 
gional offices to observe whether or not 
the reorganization was being carried out 
in the most efficient manner possible. 
The new Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fisheries and Wildlife was 
fully cooperative. I, personally. want to 
take this opportunity to compliment As- 
sistant Secretary Ross A. Leffler for the 
conscientious and efficient manner in 
which this difficult change of organiza- 
tion was accomplished, despite consid- 
erable pressure from other sources. 

A measure which had been introduced 
in previous Congresses to prevent the 
extinction of the Key deer, a vanishing 
species inhabiting the Florida Keys, was 
considered anew. In the light of im- 
provements made in the former pro- 
posals regarding the establishment of 
refuge and sanctuary areas, the new bill 
was favorably reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the Congress. 

In view of the demands made in recent 
years by different localities for fish 
hatcheries for commercial and game fish, 
your committee considered the problem 
of national planning in a hearing with 
the Fish and Wildlife Service repre- 
sented. 

The major effort of the committee in 
the field of wildlife legislation involved 
the perennial problem of means of ac- 
quiring fast vanishing lands suitable 
for use as migratory bird refuges. With 
the relentless advance of civilization, the 
marshy areas adjacent to waterways 
have been progressively converted to in- 
dustrial use. There is little reason to 
believe that the trend will be reversed. 

In view of the fact that the hunting 
of waterfowl is a sport in which millions 
of our citizens participate, and upon the 
continuance of which another large 
number make their livelihood in sup- 
plying the needs of the hunters, the 
danger of a decline in the numbers of 
birds because of decreased living space 
presents a disturbing prospect. 

As early as 1934 it was recognized that 
increased efforts were needed to provide 
habitat, and in that year there was en- 
acted legislation requiring those hunting 
migratory birds to purchase a so-called 
duck stamp to affix to their hunting li- 
censes. Although the law permitted the 
use of funds thus collected to be used for 
purposes other than acquisition of wild- 
life land, the hunters were led to believe 
that the fund would be devoted to that 
purpose. Again, in 1949, when the price 
of the stamp was increased from $1 to $2, 
the hunters were assured that the money 
was needed for refuges. Over the years 
by far the greater part of the fund has 
been used for purposes other than land 
acquisition, and the problem of securing 
sufficient land has become more acute. 

During the present Congress, bills were 
introduced to increase the stamp price to 
$3, with the hope that the increased 
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revenue would permit acceleration of the 
purchase program. Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior Leffler, recognizing the 
need, proposed legislation that would ear- 
mark virtually all of the duck-stamp 
money for land acquisition, and the 
committee and the Congress, with the 
enthusiastic support of all sportsmen’s 
organizations, proceeded to enact this 
proposal into law. 

Of great importance to the sportsmen 
of America was the amendment of the 
Coordination Act, whereby fish and wild- 
life needs must be considered in connec- 
tion with flood-control projects of the 
Army engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and the Department of Agriculture. 
Heretofore, the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice has not been required to be consulted 
with respect to ameliorating the effect 
of manmade changes on the face of 
nature upon wildlife values. Conse- 
quently, its efforts probably were not as 
successful as they might otherwise have 
been in this fleld. Now, as a result of 
this legislation, the experience and 
knowledge of the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice must be considered while projects 
are in the planning state. In the future, 
greater protection can be afforded fish 
and wildlife, together with a probable 
saving in expense. 

Other legislation gave recognition to 
the dangers to fish and wildlife inherent 
in the use of more lethal insecticides and 
pesticides as adjuncts to agriculture. 
During the past several years, there have 
come from the laboratories of the coun- 
try many toxic compounds which have 
proven their great effectiveness in con- 
trolling the pests that damage crops, bub 
which have also appeared to have as 
great a damaging effect on wildlife. Too 
little is known of their immediate and 
long-range effect, and much resea 
will be required to learn. The bill en- 
acted into law during this Congress au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
make a start on acquiring that knowl- 
edge. 

The constantly increasing population 
of the world with the increasing pressure 
upon available food supply makes neces- 
sary the constant acquisition of knowl- 
edge of means of augmenting available 
sources so that they can be utilized if 
need arises. As a part of the program, 
the committee held hearings on a pro- 
posal to utilize ricefields in the South, 
during the period of time when they m 
be flooded, for the production of a croP 
of edible fish. As a result of the hear- 
ings, the committee reported out a 
which is now law, to conduct studies wi 
a view to securing knowledge that would 
not only provide a new source of essen- 
tial foods, but would also augment the 
productivity of a considerable area of 
land in the ricegrowing region. 

The committee also considered and 
acted upon a number of other propos 
concerning the fisheries and wildlife, in- 
volving problems of the commercial fish 
eries, predator control, and conservation 
of wildlife. 

COAST GUARD, COAST AND GEODETIC survey AN? 
NAVIGATION 

A good part of the committee's most 
important and significant activity was 
in the area covered by this heading. 
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Foremost among the subjects relating 
to Coast Guard jurisdiction was the re- 
port of the committee’s comprehensive 
Study of recreational boating safety— 
House Report No, 378—filed in the 
House April 18, 1957. The report 
&nalyzed the complete record of the na- 
tionwide hearings held on all phases of 
this subject during the 2d session of the 
84th Congress. The report, containing 
Tecommendations for (a) Federal legis- 
‘lation, (b) administrative action by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and (e) co- 
Operative action by the States, was fol- 
lowed by proposed legislation reflecting 
the majority opinion of boating en- 
thusiasts testifying to the need for addi- 
tional boating regulation in the interest 
of safety and commonsense in this 
fastest growing of all American sports. 

A preliminary hearing was had on this 
bill in July 1957, with testimony limited 
to the views of the Coast Guard so all in- 
terested could be fully prepared to testi- 
fy with such views in mind when the bill 
Was further considered in the second 
Session. At the conclusion of this pre- 

ary hearing, the committee took 
the unprecedented step of urging that 

e Council of State Governments re- 
View the proposed legislation and make 

endations and suggestions for its 
amendment so as to effectuate the full- 
est possible cooperation between the 
States and the Federal Government in a 
fleld of growing concern and responsibil- 
ity to both. Throughout the recess fol- 
lowing the end of the first session mem- 
bers of the staff of the committee and 
Officers of the Coast Guard worked 
Closely with a special subcommittee of 

€ Council of State Governments in a 

Orough review of the committee bill 
and the drafting of a model State law 
intended to fit in with the proposed Fed- 
eral revision of the boating laws. In my 
Opinion, this unusual exercise in Fed- 
eral-State cooperation has been highly 

ul. The problem received fur- 

ther intensive consideration by the 

mgress in the second session when re- 

legislation, conforming closely to 

the views of the Council of State Govern- 

Ments and the suggestions of the Coast 
Guard, was introduced. 

After due notice to all interested par- 
tles, full hearings were held on the clean 

i, H. R. 11078, on March 18, 20, and 
21, 1958. 

Notwithstanding the thorough study 
and extensive hearings conducted by the 

ittee during the preceding 2 years, 
poal but vocal opposition manifested 

after the bill had been reported to 
the House. Although delayed by par- 
Kamentary maneuvers of the opposition, 
the bill passed the House with minor 
Smendments. and only 29 votes against. 

ubsequently, the House concurred in a 
Senate amendment and the bill has since 
been enacted into law. 

Of a different character, but of out- 
ter Importance in the national in- 

est, was a bill to authorize the con- 
Struction of a nuclear-powered ice- 
Peaking vessel for operation by the 

Nited States Coast Guard. Although 
in the program of either the Depart- 
gent of the Navy or the Coast Guard, 
mi thorough hearings held by the com- 
ttee conclusively established the de- 
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sirability of this authorizing legislation 
and demonstrated that the urgent need 
for such a vessel transcends the indi- 
vidual requirements of the Navy and the 
Coast Guard and their specific missions 
as presently prescribed. The existence 
of such a ship, specially designed and 
fitted out as a laboratory, would enable 
this country to overcome its present 
great disadvantage in regard to the stra- 
tegic and commercial potentialities of 
the Arctic and Antarctic. Therefore, I 
was deeply disappointed that this au- 
thorizing measure should have been ve- 
toed with apparent disregard of the 
hearings and the committee report. ‘The 
increasing emphasis on the need for 
polar capabilities in the scientific and 
transportation fields, as highlighted by 
the dramatic exploits of the nuclear sub- 
marines Nautilus and Skate, makes it 
imperative that legislation of this type 
be again introduced in the new Congress. 

Legislation that was considered and 
became law in the first session included 
an increase in the authorization—enact- 
ed in the preceding Congress—for the 
construction of two sorely needed sur- 
veying ships for the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; amendments to laws relating to 
the retirement pay and status of mem- 
bers of the former Lighthouse Service, 
and Coast Guard Reserve, and Coast 
Guard warrant officers; and a bill to 
modernize the laws relating to the en- 
dorsement of masters on vessel docu- 
ments. 

The regulations proposed by the Coast 
Guard to implement Public Law 519, 84th 
Congress, providing for the inspection 
and certification of certain small vessels 
carrying more than six passengers for 
hire, came under heavy attack from 
many quarters. Accordingly, after care- 
ful consideration, the law was amended 
to delay its effective date for an addi- 
tional 6 months to allow more time for 
operators to comply with its require- 
ments and suggest reasonable changes in 
the regulations. 

A problem of increasing importance, 
as the opening of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way to deep-draft overseas shipping be- 
comes imminent, is the matter of com- 
pulsory pilotage. Under present law, 
American and Canadian ships operating 
within the lakes are required to have of- 
ficers qualified to navigate the lakes. On 
the other hand, there is no requirement 
whatsoever applicable to foreign-flag 
vessels, or even American-flag ships nav- 
igating United States waters under reg- 
istry. The number of foreign vessels 
navigating the Great Lakes is increasing. 
Collisions have occurred involving for- 
eign vessels, and upon completion of the 
seaway there will be a substantial in- 
crease in the number of both foreign and 
United States registered vessels navigat- 
ing the Great Lakes, In view of the im- 
perative need that qualified pilots on 
such vessels be required by law, the com- 
mittee considered legislation to this end, 
and it passed the House as reported. 
Inasmuch as it did not clear the Senate 
in this Congress, this is a subject that 
should be given high priority for recon- 
sideration in the next Congress. 

Other important legislation of a more 
localized nature included amendments to 
the navigation and inspection laws which 
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would (a) except from the vessel-inspec- 
tion requirements for a limited period of 
time certain small vessels providing 
essential service to small outports in 
southeastern Alaska; (b) amend the 
vessel-admeasurement laws relating to 
water-ballast spaces to meet a special 
problem among the small vessels serving 
the offshore drilling rigs in the Gulf of 
Mexico; (c) clarify the application of 
navigation rules for the Great Lakes and 
their connecting and tributary waters; 
(d) amend and bring into conformity 
the statutes and rules governing lights 
for vessels towing or being overtaken; 
and (e) authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to prescribe day signals for 
certain vessels. 
PANAMA CANAL 


In the field of activity touching the 
Panama Canal, its operations, and ad- 
ministration, the committee was con- 
fronted with the necessity of acting on 
legislation to implement the new treaty 
made with the Republic of Panama in 
1955 covering the transfer of some $24 
million of land and buildings to the Re- 
public. Authorization of the transfer 
was favorably acted upon. 

Present calculations indicate that the 
canal is reaching a probable saturation 
point within the next 12 to 15 years. 
In view of the time required to locate, 
plan, and construct improvements on 
the existing canal or additional trans- 
isthmian facilities, the committee re- 
cruited a special technical staff to serve 
as a Broad of Consultants, expert in 
engineering and transportation, to evalu- 
ate existing data to determine the proper 
location, type, and extent of additional 
means for transit between the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans in the region of Cen- 
tral America, The Board’s work com- 
menced at the end of the year 1957 and 
is expected to continue throughout the 
greater part of next year. y 

As a part of the continuing effort to 
keep the canal abreast of traffic and ship 
size requirements, the Panama Canal 
Company has initiated a program of 
short-range improvements involving 
widening and deepening parts of the 
canal and installation of lighting to per- 
mit night operation. The committee's 
staff of experts examined the Company’s 
proposals on the ground, and have sub- 
mitted to the committee a report on their 
observations concerning the program. 
Their work is continuing and on the com- 
pletion of their study of the available 
engineering data, and possible further 
field examination, it is anticipated that 
definitive recommendations will be forth- 
coming concerning future development 
of trans-isthmian transit facilities. 

The standing subcommittee on the 
Panama Canal concluded 1957 with a 
visit to the canal and a first-hand obser- 
vason of the facilities and current prob- 
ems. 

This Congress has seen substantial 
continued development in our merchant 
marine and other fields under the com- 
mittee’s jurisdiction. I pledge my con- 
tinued and full support to carry out and 
advance all of the objectives of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. b 

In closing, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to express my heartfelt thanks 
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to all of the members of the committee 
and its staff who have labored hard and 
devotedly to bring about the substantial 
and constructive achievements of this 
Congress. 


The Red Chinese Gangsters 
EXTENSION OF-REMARKES 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave heretofore granted, I should 
like to include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the following editorial which ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the Stand- 
ard-Times of New Bedford, Mass.: 

’ A TIME To Back CHIANG 


The prolonged Communist bombardment 
of Quemoy and nearby islands which are 
held by the army of Chiang Kai-shek may be 
a prelude to Invasion, or it may be a shrewd 
political maneuver by Red China to test 
United States reaction. 

Whatever Peiping's strategy, the United 
States Government should reaffirm in unmis- 
takable language its friendship and support 
for the Nationalist Chinese Republic. 

It is important, in order to avoid a disas- 
trous miscalculation by the Red Chinese, to 
be sure they understand that United States 
military force stands ready to aid Chiang if 
he is attacked. 

A mutual defense treaty between the 
United States and Nationalist China, in ef- 
fect since 1955, commits American military 
forces to the aid of Chiang if Formosa—110 
miles from the China mainland—tis attacked. 
The treaty also pledges this country to help 
defend the Chiang-held Pescadores Islands, 
which are located in the Formosa Strait 
about 30 miles from Formosa and 80 miles 
from the mainland. 

The treaty does not specifically include or 
exclude other islands in the strait that are 
held by Chiang’s army. The most important 
of these so-called offshore islands is Quemoy, 
which is about. 5 miles from the mainland 
and only a half-mile from the nearest Com- 
munist-held island. 

Quemoy, somewhat larger than Martha's 
Vineyard, has great strategic importance. It 
es off the Red Chinese seaport of Amoy, 
nearest embarkation point for a Communist 
invasion of Formosa. An attack on Formosa 
by this route would be almost certain to fall 
as long as Quemoy is in Nationalist hands; a 
Red invasion fleet emerging from Amoy 
would be an easy target for Chiang's artillery 
on Quemoy. 

Quemoy also serves as an observation post 
that enables Chiang to be forewarned of Com- 
munist troop movements on the mainland. 
This minimizes the danger of a surprise 
attack on Formosa. 

Moreover, Chiang’s possession of Quemoy 
gives him effective control over the Strait of 
Formosa. Loss of Quemoy would expose the 
Pescadores Islands, and Formosa itself, to a 
frontal attack by Red Chinese warships and 
planes. 

The Pentagon took a step in the right’ 
direction last Sunday when it put the 
United States 7th Fleet, stationed in For- 
mosan waters, on a combat-alert status and 
ordered a contingent of United States Ma- 
rines in Singapore to sail for an undisclosed 
destination, presumably in the Formosa area. 

The next step should be a clearly worded 
warning to Red China that the United States 
will not stand idly by if Quemoy is attacked. 
This would lessen the danger of a Com- 
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munist military move against Chiang that 
could touch off a major war in the Far East. 

Secretary of State Dulles and President 
Eisenhower have commented on the Quemoy 
situation in the last few days, but neither 
had said whether this country would go to 
the ald of Chiang if Quemoy is invaded. 

Dulles. in a letter last Saturday to Con- 
gressman THOMAS E. Mondax, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, said a Communist attack on 
Quemoy would “constitute a threat to the 
peace of the area.” The State Department 
called attention to Dulles’ letter in a state- 
ment yesterday deploring the Red bombard- 
ment of Quemoy. 

President Eisenhower, at his news confer- 
ence last Wednesday, declined to say whether 
United States forces would be used to defend 
Quemoy in event of attack. “You simply 
cannot make military decisions until after 
the event reaches you,” the President said. 

A more realistic viewpoint was expressed 
by Mme. Chiang Kai-shek at a news confer- 
ence in Los Angeles. 

“A clearcut, strong statement on the part 
of the United States, that any attack on the 
(offshore) islands is an attack on our mutual 
security pact, would do more than anything 
else to maintain peace,” Mme. Chiang said. 
“The Communists would then no longer dare 
to carry out further aggression.” 

President Eisenhower should heed Mme. 
Chiang's sound advice. The best way to avert 
a Communist attack on Quemoy is to warn 
Peiping of the consequences beforehand. 


Hon. William S. Knowland, of California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
in tribute to Senator Know tanp on his 
departure from the Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR YOUNG 


I could not let this opportunity pass to 
pay a deserved tribute to a departing Mem- 
ber of the Senate, Senator WII LIAN S. KNOW- 
LAND. Bmt KNOWLAND and I came to the 
Senate at approximately the same time. 
During these nearly 14 years, I have been 
closely associated with him as a member 
of the Appropirations Committee, the Sen- 
ate Republican Policy Committee, and Re- 
publican conference. Bru KNOowLAND has 
all the qualities that go to make the ideal 
legislator. He has great intelligence, in- 
tegrity, and is a tremendously hard worker. 
Oftentimes I have seen him cast votes in 
the Seante that could well hurt him badly in 
some future election in his own State. He 
voted as he did because he thought it was 
the right thing to do and that it was in the 
best interest of his own State, as well as the 
Nation. 

Bri. KNowtand has constantly grown in 
stature as the years have gone by. He is 
one of the truly great men of the Senate 
in the past quarter of a century. Few men 
have ever attained the respect and admiration 
of the Members of the Senate as has BILL. 

As a comparatively young man, as far as 
Senators go, he was selected as Republican 
leader, In that capacity he has performed 
admirable services, not only to his party but 
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to the Senate of the United States and the 
Nation as a whole. We can ill afford to lose 
men of BUL. KNOWLAND’s caliber, I wish 
him well in all of his endeavors, no. matter 
what they may be. 


Israel, Our Ally in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. POTTER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. POTTER. Mr. President, recent 
developments in the Middle East prompt 
me to remind my colleagues and the 
American people that we have a spunky, 
fighting, and highly intelligent ally sit- 
ting right in the middle of the political 
turmoil which holds the world's atten- 
tion. I refer to the State of Israel. 

Today the United States and the free 
world need Israel as much as Israel has 
needed the help and cooperation of the 
West in the decade since her formation 
as a nation. 

The Jewish people have contributed 
much to the Western World in the cen- 
turies since they began to spread across 
the face of the earth from their original 
birthplace in the Near East. In recent 
years some have returned to the land of 
their fathers and created a thriving de- 
mocracy in the State of Israel. The 
Western World, particularly the United 
States, has been privileged to repay in 
some measure a long-past-due debt 
this great people by giving them technd- 
logical and financial help. 

Now, as trouble piles up in the Near 
and Middle East, it seems that the United 
States and the free nations of the world 
once again find themselves looking to the 
State of Israel as a tiny democratic bul- 
wark against Nasser riding the mad 
horse of Arab nationalism. 

This brilliant and industrious race has 
played a vital role in the history of the 
United States—the place where they have 
had more real freedom than anywhere 
else in the world—and where today half 
the earth’s Jewish population lives, that 
is, 5,250,000 people, 

The Jews are as much a part of the 
American tradition as the Pilgrims, 
Capt. John Smith, and George Wash- 
ington at Valley Forge. 

The first 23 arrived in 1654 in New 
Amsterdam, now New York. The 
Statue of Liberty has opened her arms 
to them since that time, as she has to 
all the homeless and the persecuted— 
offering security, freedom, opportunity. 

Their role in the annals of our coun- 
try has been a picturesque and brilliant 
one. The Yankee peddler moving into 
the frontier with his pots and pans and 
goose grease and moccasins more often 
than not was a Jewish merchant. He 
carried civilization and a bargain on his 
cart. The frontier awaited his visits 
when he brought his goods on wheels and 
went eagerly to his shop when his sons 
and grandsons became the merchants in 
the towns and cities across the country. 
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And steadily thereafter Jews came to 
America to enrich her civilization. 

The pogroms of czarist Russia were an 
ill wind that blew America the best good 
in this respect. Beginning in 1880 and 
for 40 years following, Russian Jews 
Streamed into New York. And even to- 
day with their own country of Israel to 
which they might go, more than 5,000 
Jews come to the United States every 
Year from all over the world. 

They have brought to us brilliance in 
law, medicine, engineering, architecture, 
merchandising. They have brought ex- 
traordinary talent in the creative arts 
and communications—and solid virtues 
Such as temperance, industry, family 
Solidarity, and a zeal for education. 

In the United States names like 
Brandeis, Hyman Rickover, Louis Mar- 
shall, Benjamin Cardoza, Felix Frank- 
furter, Jonas Salk, Bela Schick, Edward 
Teller, J. Robert Oppenheimer, Isidore 
Rabi and Herbert H. Lehman and Sena- 
tor Javits of New York are shining names 
in contemporary life. 

And what specifically does the Israel 
Of today mean to the American Jew? 

For the most part, it means an even 
greater integration in American life and 
American tradition. 

The United States has always been a 
Melting pot of the older nations of the 
World and nearly every American has 

a somewhere else to talk about, a 
Somewhere else that belonged to him or 
to his grandfather or to his great grand- 
father. Because persecution in Europe 
and other parts of the world had pre- 
Vented his owning land and kept him a 
homeless insecure group, the Jew had no 
Somewhere else, even though his heart 
Might have deeply loved the Ukraine or 

erlin, or Warsaw. But these places 
Tejected him as an alien. 

The re-formation of the State of 
Israel gave to the American Jew the 
Somewhere else of every other American. 
For the most part he had no more desire 

resettle in Israel or to reestablish 
elf there than the Irish American 
had to go back to Ireland to stay, the 
Catholic American to the Vatican state, 
or the Polish American to Poland. For 
the most part the American Jew is a 
Checkbook Zionist * * * he gives mone- 
assistance, or he goes to visit Israel 
or hears with delight and pride the re- 
or the nation’s success. 

With Israel, the Jews have achieved 

€ somewhere else of most Americans: 
the place from which their ancestors 
Came—the county Cork, the Heidelberg, 

© Marseilles, the Naples, the Copen- 

en—and that somewhere else has 

been an increasing means of integrating 
them into American life. 

Religious freedom and separation of 

urch and state are part of the essen- 
Tal, framework of American democracy. 
i ideal of religious liberty which our 
Srefathers brought to the United States, 
and which has been spelled out in the 
first amendment to our Constitution, has 

the beacon in guiding the for- 
eration of all legislation in the Con- 


The American Jew knows this. He 
en never have to take refuge in Israel 
save his neck or his property as has 
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unfortunately happened in parts of 
Western and Eastern Europe. He is more 
a part of America and her tradition and 
history and civilization than he ever 
could be of the newly formed State of 
Israel. And America and Israel have 
a strong bond in common. They have 
both from their beginnings granted 
equality under the law to the Jew, per- 
mitted the Jew full expression of his 
abilities, and as a result have benefited 
more from his brilliance and genius than 
any other nation. 

And he, more than anyone else in 
these United States, will keep us alert 
to any threat of totalitarianism; for 
more than any other group the Jewish 
people have known in our generation 
that the most vicious of despots can 
exist even in civilized, highly developed 
industrial communities, as evidenced in 
Nazi Germany under the rulership of 
Hitler. 

In this year of the 10th anniversary 
of the birth of Isracl, as the world of 
their forbears seethes and boils with tur- 
moil stirred up by today’s dictators, I 
salute my fellow Americans of Jewish 
faith or extraction. Unquestionably a 
large share of our hopes for the free 
world resides in our valiant ally, the State 
of Israel. 


Discrimination Against Chicago and the 
Middle West 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 6, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
when I requested the 40 minutes I in- 
tended to take the entire time in speak- 
ing on a matter that I think of impor- 
tance to the entire Nation, as certainly it 
is of importance to the city of Chicago 
and the State of Illinois. The hour being 
late, I will not use all the time, but I do 
wish at the outset to emphasize that the 
subject matter of my remarks is in a fleld 
that should have the studious attention 
of the American people and of the State 
Department. I speak not in the spirit of 
unfriendly criticism, but in the hope of 
being helpful and constructive. 

I have for the working personnel in the 
State Department the highest respect. 
In the contracts of my office with them 
during the administration of President 
Truman and the administrations of Pres- 
ident Eisenhower I have found them 
helpful and cooperative. 

My experiences and my observations 
of the personnel of the State Department 
abroad have also been pleasant. Indeed, 
I have thought many of them, especially 
those in the USIA, as I saw them working 
in Europe and in the Near East and in 
Africa were dedicated men and women. 
John Cooper, attached to the Embassy 
at Rome, and Robert Benedict, stationed 
at Munich, with others personified good 
public relations and seemed to me pat- 
terns of what public servants should be 
whether in elective or appointive offices. 
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The present Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations, the 
Honorable William B. Macomber, Jr., is 
high in my esteem as he is in that of my 
colleagues. Iconfess I feel a little closer 
to Mr. Macomber because for a time he 
resided in the great Second District of 
Illinois and took graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. It is not too 
often that I meet men and women in the 
State Department, many of them charm- 
ing and delightful people, but compara- 
tively few of whom know much about 
Chicago. 

REGIONAL DIFFERENCES 

And that, Mr, Speaker, is the subject 
of my remarks today. Chicago is in the 
section of the country that for a long 
time was labeled isolationist territory. 
In a strict sense, I do not think that ever 
was true, but unquestionably there has 
been a widening gulf of misunderstand- 
ing between what people in the State De- 
partment were doing and what people in 
Chicago were thinking. It is true, we 
all are one people and we are bound to- 
gether by the traditions of a common 
American heritage. But we do have 
some regional differences, even in the 
manner in which we pronounce English 
words. 

Every section of our country has its 
great colleges and universities, and each 
section has natural and understandable 
resentment when, in the spirit of regional 
pride, superiority is claimed for the insti- 
tutions of one region over those of an- 
other region. I am all for the pride of 
alma mater just as I am for the pride of 
family and the pride of country. Any- 
thing that makes for esprit de corps as it 
inspires one to do his very best for the 
pride of his own home, his own school, 
his own State, and his own country is all 
for the good. 

But with that striving to excel in 
wholesome competition with others who 
are striving to excel, there must be a 
sense that the rules of the competition 
are the rules of fairness. Every red- 
blooded American has a deep resentment 
when the rules are rigged to favor one 
side as against the other side. This is 
true in American sports. It is true in all 
of our activities. It is true when it 
comes to the selection of the personnel 
that is to carry into foreign lands the 
American ideal. No region of our coun- 
try has a monopoly on the American 
ideal, and it seems to me we should be 
careful not to give the idea that even by 
inadvertence we practice regional dis- 
crimination. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST CHICAGO 


Iam a Chicagoan. I represent a dis- 
trict in Chicago. There I have spent my 
life. There I have had great joys and 
great sorrows. There my children were 
born and there they grew up, and there, 
when the time comes for me to close the 
book, I will be buried. I love Chicago 
with all my heart, and I know this is true 
as regards his own district with all my 
colleagues. 

And I do not like it when clean, alert, 
and able young men from Chicago who 
have stood high, exceptionally high in 
written examinations for positions in the 
State Department, are sent before firing 
squads of three, none from the Middle 
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West. I have had one case brought to 
my attention very recently. He is an 
exceptional young man. He stood very 
high in the written examinations. He 
came in to chat with me on his way to 
what are called oral examinations, I 
had not previously met the young man. 
We chatted on many subjects for at least 
an hour, and I spent this much time with 
him even on a busy day because few 
young men had so favorably impressed 
me with their keenness and intellectual 
grasp. When he left, I shook hands with 
him and told him of course he could 
have no question about coming off with 
fiying colors in his oral test. 

But in due course of time, this young 
man, of unquestioned ability, had been 
turned down because his examiners, from 
talking with him, were not satisfied that 
he had a sound understanding of eco- 
nomics. The fact is that I had talked 
with that young mani for at least a half 
hour exclusively on subjects in the field 
of economics and if his understanding of 
economics was not adequate then, in my 
well-considered opinion, the trouble was 
that the standards of the examiners 
originated not in the wholesome climate 
of Chicago but in the pompous but stuffy 
offices on Wall Street. I was not sur- 
prised when, on my insistence, I learned 
the names of these 3 persons who were 
selecting new personnel for the State 
Department to find that none of the 3 
came from the Middle West or repre- 
sented the thinking of the people of our 
great Middle Western States. 

APING ANOTHER’S PRONUNCIATION 


This is at the root of our present 
trouble in the State Department. On 
the surface there continues to be the ap- 
pearance of fairness, with equal oppor- 
tunity as there should be to all young 
men and women taking the examina- 
tions for entry into the service. But 
after they have taken the examinations, 
and have made high marks, the door of 
opportunity too often is slammed in their 
faces by firing squads of oral examiners 
meticulously schooled. If the candi- 
date happens to speak his words with 
the good honest pronunciation of the 
Middle West he has nine strikes against 
him. The presumption in the minds of 
the examiners is there must be some- 
thing deficient in his intellectual proc- 
esses if he does not realize it is good busi- 
ness when applying for a State Depart- 
ment job to ape someone else's regional 
pronunciation of American words. If 
that was one isolated instance, it might 
be just a little seed in the desert. But 
it is altogether toc common. Unless the 
present trend is halted our men and 
women in the years ahead in the foreign 
service will not be on the same level of 
efficiency, courtesy, and democracy as 
those with whom I have had experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I repeat that I am speak- 
ing with a sincere desire to be helpful. 
I have been speaking for a long time with 
the same spirit of being helpful to the 
very best of my humble ability. If the 
State Department will pay a little more 
attention to these things and draw more 
of its personnel from the Middle West, 
or at least give us someone like the 
capable Assistant Secretary of State 
Macomber, who at least has spent some 
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time in the Middle West, there will be a 
greater approach to understanding of 
our foreign policy. We, in Chicago, and 
in the great Middle West just cannot 
understand why it is that in the present 
setup in the State Department, anyone 
from our section usually finds the place 
of his residence puts him under a handi- 
cap. We are rather proud of our honest 
Midwestern American pronunciation 
and of our rugged Americanism. 
AN EXPERIENCE WITH ICA 


Mr. Speaker, I could go on for several 
hours reciting our regional grievances. 
Some months ago, I met for the first time 
aman who had done a terrific job in the 
foreign field for USIA. He had served 
with distinction. There was no question 
of his ability; there was no question of 
his experience; there was no question of 
his character, because all those ques- 
tions were conclusively answered in let- 
ters of high commendation that he had 
in his file from his superiors in past 
employment. This man came in to see 
me; I was his Congressman. Isaid: “Sit 
down there and write them a letter.” 
He did, but he did not even get a reply. 

Yes, he was a Negro. Yes, I had just 
come from Africa and I knew that we 
needed in Africa men of the Negro race 
of his character and experience. Yes, I 
had been at one place, one particular 
consulate in a country 90 percent Negro, 
and over the washroom was the sign, 
For Europeans Only. And I thought 
at a time when we are reaching out for 
the hearts and the minds of these people 
in Africa and countries that are 90 per- 
cent Negro, how much better it would be 
to have there on the staff of the State 
Department a capable Negro with expe- 
rience, and character, and ability, than 
to have over the washroom in the con- 
sulate of the United States of America 
in a country 90 percent Negro: “Euro- 
peans Only.” 

When I, as his Congressman, sought 
a reason why this man from Chicago, 
whose proven ability and experience were 
so much needed in Africa, was passed 
over without even a gesture of interest, 
I got the brushoff. What was I to tell 
him? That he was barred by ICA be- 
cause he was a Negro or that he was 
barred by ICA because he was a Chi- 
cagoan? : 

Frankly, I am puzzled and, Mr. 
Speaker, I am speaking pretty generally 
for all the people in Chicago. Of course, 
now and then there is an exception, but 
if one will go through all the names of 
the personnel in the State Department 
in all of its activities, and even in the 
grants that are made under the direction 
and supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, he will be astonished at the meager 
representation of the second city in 
America and of the entire great Middle 
West. 

The personnel of ICA is large, over 
1,400 on the payroll, and one can count on 
his fingers those who come from the 
Middle West. This is something so seri- 
ous as to demand a congressional investi- 
gation. 

In 1957 we had 51 United States pro- 
fessors at universities in Latin American 
Republics. This was under the interna- 
tional educational exchange program 
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of the Department of State. Six of the 
American professors sent by the State 
Department to Latin American univer- 
sities came from New York and five each 
from Massachusetts and California. 
Two only came from Illinois, and one of 
these was on a 1-month assignment. 
Massachusetts alone had as many pro- 
fessors at Latin American universities as 
the combined representation from the 
States of Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, Min- 
nesota, and Missouri. 

The overall picture, including Ameri- 
can professors sent by the State Depart- 
ment to universities in all the countries 
of the free world, is even more one sided 
against the great universities and col- 
leges of the Middle West and, Mr. Speak- 
er, against the interest of our country 
in her quest for understanding with the 
peoples of the world. 

Regional discrmiination is as distaste- 
ful to persons of good will as any other 
form of discrimination. It should have 
no part in the thinking of our State De- 
partment. There are 48 stars in our 
flag, and soon there will be 49. It is not 
within the authority of any department 
of the Federal Government to erase or 
to dim any of those stars. With the men 
and women who go into the Foreign 
Service goes the symbol of that flag. 
They carry to other people the spirit and 
the ideals of our own people. They 
must come from all the States represent- 
ed in our flag by those stars, from all the 
section and all the regions. They must 
be truly representative of all the people 
of the United States. 


Happy Birthday to Newsday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Newsday, which circulates in my con- 
gressional district and which is one of the 
most successful in the country, recently 
celebrated its 18th birthday, and I am 
pleased to include in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial which appeared in @ 
recent issue. To this I wish to add my 
own good wishes for a happy birthday to 
Newsday. < 

The editorial follows: 

Harry BRTHDAY To Us 

As of today Newsday is 18 years old, the 
age at which all Americans attain majority, 
ean be married, buy a drink at a bar, or be 
drafted into the armed services. 

Our original home, a far cry from the 
modern and efficient Garden City building 
from which we now publish, was a convert 
garage in Hempstead. Our original press run 
on that fateful first day was 11,000 coplesi 
this week we are printing 300,000 copies. No 
other newspaper in the world ever went 5° 
far so fast, No newspaper in the New Vork 
metropolitan area carries more advertising, 
etc. 


We cheerfully anticipate the further 
growth of Newsday, along with the further 
growth of Long Island. As the accompany- 
ing cartoon indicates, we started as a Nassau 

t 
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County newspaper, but public demand 
turned us into a Nassau and Suffolk County 
Paper, representing Long Island proper. 
Having attained adulthood, in the technjcai 
sense, we feel more than ever deeply respon- 
sible to our readers. 

We intend, in the future as in the past, to 
bring them a lively, hard-hitting, thoroughly 
independent newspaper that mirrors the 
young and liberal outlook of the people of 
Greater Long Island. 


The Derby and International Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, we 
have devoted a good deal of time in this 
Session of Congress to legislation and 
governmental programs dealing with in- 
ternational affairs. Today we are con- 
sidering the mutual security appropria- 
tions bill that will allow billions of 
American dollars to be spent in the help- 
ing of our neighbors and in promoting 
Our relations with nations throughout 

world. 

Last Sunday an event took place in 
Akron, Ohio, that to me is a good 
example of how to build international 


good will. That event was the 21st An- 


nual All-American Soapbox Derby. 

Youngsters from throughout the 
United States, champions of their re- 
Spective communities and States, gath- 
ered to compete for the derby champion- 
Ship. In addition, there were several 
Tepresentatives from other nations of the 
World—Philippines, Canada, Venezuela, 
and Germany. 

Each of these derby champs from 
Other nations had an opportunity to meet 

counterpart in the United States. 
has learned of the United States 

and of our way of life, and I am sure that 
Lach has returned home with a better 
Understanding of our interest in the 
World and of our desire to promote im- 
Proved relations with all nations. Our 
Own youngsters, in turn, learned of the 

er nations represented in the derby. 

The derby has contributed much to 
dur international program, and I would 

e to commend the sponsors and all of 
those having a hand in planning and 
carrying out this event. 

Robert Dickinson, the champion from 
Venezuela, is a typical example of the 
Youngsters from other nations. He won 
the crown in Venezuela and represented 

Nation with courage and determi- 
nation. He did not emerge as a winner 
the derby, but he undoubtedly con- 
tibuted much to the mutual friendship 
petween the United States and Venezuela 
F in the Soap Box Derby 

t weekend. 

t Developing a bond of friendship be- 
Ween the young people of the world na- 
tions is, to me, an excellent method of 
treating international goodwill. I hope 
5 t other nations will sends their cham- 
lons to the derby next year. 
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The Soap Box Derby not only calls for 
the best in courage, determination, and 
sportsmanship on the part of the par- 
ticipants; it calls upon all of us to be 
good neighbors to those visitors from 
other lands. 


In Defense of the Politician 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS . 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
news when a columnist takes time to 
write an article in defense of the politi- 
cian. It is pleasing to note in this con- 
nection that the well known and dis- 
tinguished columnist, William S. White, 
has come to the defense of the politician 
in an article which was recently pub- 
lished in the newspapers that carry his 
column. I enclose as part of my remarks 
the article which he has written. 

It is as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF THE POLITICIAN—LAWMAKERS 
CALLED HARD WORKING, HONEST, AND COUR- 
AGEOUS SERVANTS 

(By William S. White) 


The period between summer's end and 
autumn's real beginning is an unofficial po- 
litical holiday. Congress has gone. The 
bureaucrats are relatively calm. Present ac- 
tivity in the national political community is 
confined largely to the small off-stage noises, 
like the shifting of stege scenery, that are 
being made for the fall congressional cam- 
paign. 

It is, on the whole, wonderfully quiet 
here—part of the time. And it seems an ap- 
propriate moment to say a few kind words 
for that man against whom so many say 60 
much that is unkind, the professional poli- 
tician. 

The common notion is that he is too tricky, 
talks too much, probably is dishonest, and 
almost, certainly cowardly, and works very 
little. r~ 

No other professional man suffers from s 
many unfair stereotypes. For the politician 
is vastly different from the way he is com- 
monly pictured. His trickiness, for example, 
nine-tenths of the time is the exercise of 
plain commonsense, 

His business is leading people by persna- 
sion; his daily necessity is somehow to aver- 
age out the bitterly competing views and 
wishes of constituents, parties, business, 
farm, and labor interests. If it is tricky to 
find rational compromises that will let the 
various viewpoints live and will let laws be 
passed and policies be actually executed, then 
he Is tricky. ; 

As to talking, the professional politician 
actually falls considerably short of most 
physicians, far short of most lawyers, vastly 
short of most barbers, and infinitely short of 
the true national offender in this regard, 
the taxi driver. 

People read, for example, that so and 80 
spoke for 8 hours in the Senate. And from 
this they conclude that those fellows spend 
all their time hurling throaty syllables at the 
Capitol dome, What they do not grasp is 
that at least 90 percent of the Senate will 
be quite as annoyed with the 8-hour speaker 
as anybody could possibly be—if only because 
he is preventing some more terse character 
from saying fewer and better chosen words. 
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As to honesty, this correspondent’s expe- 
rience with business and the various profes- 
sions and trades indicates this to him: The 
average politician is considerably more hon- 
est, in his personal life and in his working 
life, than any other group—with the possible 
exceptions of clergymen; editors, and military 
men. 

In Congress alone, 532 men and women 
Members are open to a constant opportunity 
to make a fast buck, as the saying goes 
among the savants and language purists. 
And so are thousands of major and minor 
officials in administrative government. That 
the conscience slips very rarely is illustrated 
best of all by the fact that when it does 
the resultant national gasp of horror can 
be heard from Sandy Hook to the Golden 
Gate. 

So, too, with courage. Men who would 
think twice about risking their whole busi- 
ness careers and their families’ futures on 
a single issue of principle will do what? 
Why, they will be loudly scornful of the 
politician for not being eager to do just 
that—on issue after issue and almost day 
after day. 

This writer knows a good many men who 
calmly put their political lives on the line 
time after time in the last session of Con- 
gress alone. And they made no claim for 
medals because of it. 

Finally, as to shirking: Any corporation 
executive would be hurt and astonished if 
asked ever to accept the load of labor that 
is cheerfully commonplace to most national 
politicians—appointed or elected politicians. 

The simple truth is that public life is a 
literally killing life. And while a few poll- 
ticlans—notably President Elsenhower—take 
very frequent breathing spells and spend a 
lot of time on the golf course, most of them 
go at a terribly demanding pace. 

It is quite true that they can always quit 
if they don't like it. It is quite true that 
their lives have compensations in the way 
of a little glory here and there. But it is 
also true that no occupational group is more 
devoted and less complaining—and that 
none is one-tenth so abused by a public it 
tries to serve. 


Ton. Henry J. Latham 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it was with mixed feelings that I learned 
Henry LATHAM had decided to be a judge 
and would not run again for reelection to 
the Congress—happy for him who had 
achieved this additional honor, but with 
a sense of loss at his going. 
All United States citizens, his colleagues 
in the House and his friends and con- 
stituents will be the losers when his serv- 
ices as a United States Representative 
are finished. 

His has always been a steady, capable, 
intelligent, and conservative hand, help- 
ing to guide, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, the legislation coming 
from the other committees of the House. 
His work on that committee will be 
keenly missed. 

Every Member of Congress appreciates 
his colleagues who are keen and atten- 
tive; smiling but serious in their duties, 
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able to speak succinctly when they can 
contribute to the debate, silent at other 
times. Such a one is HENRY LATHAM, 
and that is why we in Congress shall 
feel his absence. 

Henry is my friend. Our friendship: 
started in the New York State Assembly 
where we met when both of us were elect- 
ed for the first time in 1940. I left the 
assembly for the United States Navy 
in 1942 shortly before Henry also left 
for naval service. We ran into each 
other a year later in Cristobal when he 
skippered a ship into port. The first time 
I joined him aboard at mess, I noted how 
devoted his crew were to him. Their 
loyalty was given expression when they 
presented him with a wrist watch upon 
his detachment—a rare wartime gesture. 
This quality of maintaining loyalty and 
steadfastness is one of HENryY’s most out- 
standing characteristics. 

Just as the war was ending, he was 
elected to Congress. Six years later our 
paths coincided once again when I was 
fortunate enough to be elected to serve 
with him in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

I am sure, now that he is leaving, that 
all of his colleagues join me in wishing 
HENRY LATHAM all happiness, health, and 
good fortune in his new judicial duties. 


National Education for Defense—Open 
the Door to Knowledge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. AUT. Mr. Speaker, in the 
passage of the Defense Education Act of 
1953 the Congress of the United States 
has recognized a growing need for assist- 
ance to American education, and has 
said in effect no longer will the qualified 
_ American student have to be denied ad- 

mission to our colleges and universities 
simply because he does not have the 
money necessary for further education.” 
Isay no longer“ because I believe in the 
American people—the American student, 
and the dreams that all of us have for 
a better education for our children. 

This program is designed to aid Amer- 
icans in securing an education, with par- 
ticular emphasis on sciences and lan- 
guages. It is an experiment in Federal 
aid to education in assisting both State 
and private schools in expanding their 
abilities to meet the evergrowing needs 
we face in today’s world. 

The vast majority of educators, stu- 
dent bodies and the general public have 
welcomed this act as a godsend, but 
there are those few who view with alarm 
this new democratic program as another 
effort to encroach on the States right to 
provide and govern their educational in- 
stitutions. 

I would like to state very clearly what 
my position is on this matter. I worked 
for the bill; I voted for passage of 
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the bill. I think the American people 
need the benefits contained in it, and 
I know the United States as a nation 
needs the brainpower that will come 
from the benefits provided in it. In 
no way will the program interfere 
with the States’ administration of their 
educational institutions. The purchase 
of Alaska in 1867 from royalist Rus- 
sia was severely criticized and became 
known as Seward's folly. At that time 
we invested $7 million in America’s fu- 
ture and we are investing $887 million 
in the form of loans and grants in Amer- 
ica’s future now, I personally believe 
that the dividends the United States re- 
ceived from its Alaskan investment will 
be more than equaled in its investment 
in American education. 

On July 4, 1958, we celebrated our 182d 
year as an independent nation. In these 
years we have grown from 13 colonies 
rebelling against the most powerful na- 
tion on earth to the leading nation in 
the free world. Surely it can be said— 
“God has blessed this land and all who 
live in it.” * 

All of us know that the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance, and a very large part 
of this vigilance is in our technical abil- 
ity to see, hear, and think clearly in 
the ever-advancing world of science, for- 
eign language, and human understand- 
ing. 


To help meet this need we now have 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958, the purpose of which is to assist 
in the improvement and strengthening 
of our educational system at all levels 
and to encourage able students to con- 
tinue their education beyond high school. 
It is designed to accomplish these ob- 
jectives by establishing loan programs 
for students at institutions of higher 
education; providing grants to States for 
strengthening science, mathematics, and 
modern foreign language instruction; as- 
sisting in the expansion of graduate edu- 
cation, improvement of guidance, coun- 
Seling, and testing programs; providing 
for research and experimentation in the 
use of television, radio, and motion pic- 
tures—for educational purposes; im- 
provement of statistical services of State 
educational agencies. 

Some of the major benefits available 
between now and June 30, 1959, are: (a) 
$1,700,000 for loans to needy students for 
tuition and materials; (b) $2,400,000 for 
equipment and materials to improve 
teaching facilities; (c) $223,000 for im- 
proved educational supervision and ad- 
ministration; (d) $677,000 for improve- 
ment in student guidance and counseling 
centers. 

I have been informed by the Secretary 
for the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare that they are setting 
up the machinery necessary to adminis- 
ter this program and that applications 
for assistance under this act will be ac- 
cepted immediately. 

Further information concerning the 
application and administration of this 
program can be secured by writing di- 
rectly to Dr. Lloyd E. Blauch, Assistant 
Commissioner for Higher Education, 
United States Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Report to the People of the 12th Con- 
gressional District of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. DORN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DORN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my annual custom to make a report 
to the people of the 12th Congressional 
District of New York, whom I have the 
honor to represent. 

Respectfully submitted is a report of 
the session of Congress just passed and 
my own activities as a Member of Con- 
gress, 

At the beginning of the session, as has 
been done each year, I sent a question- 
naire to all the registered voters of the 
district, regardless of party affiliations. 

There are two main problems in get- 
ting out such a questionnaire. One is 
the impossibility of framing a question 
on an involved issue in such a form that 
a “yes” or no“ answer can reflect accu- 
rately or adequately an individual's views 
on the matter. Many of those who an- 
swered complained of this inadequacy, 
and I agree that a more pliable method 
of answering would be desirable, but I 
have found it would make the question- 
naire and its analysis too detailed to be 
feasible. While “yes” and “no” answers 
admittedly cannot be complete, they are 
still very helpful. At least the general 
trends in thinking are clearly revealed. 

The other problem is how to get the 
widest sampling of voter opinion. A 
telephone directory list in an urban dis- 
trict would be an impossibility, since that 
medium does not designate the congres- 
sional district of a subscriber. There- 
fore, I must use the. medium available, 
which is the list of registered voters. 
This I find desirable from every point of 
view, since it gives me a sampling of all 
shades of political thinking, even though 
I do not ask that the party affiliation be 
designated, nor even that their names be 
affixed if they do not so desire. 

This year’s questionnaire, the results 
and percentages, together with the ac- 
tions of Congress concerning the issues, 
are: 

The questionnaire asked— 

Do you favor— 

First. A crash defense program to re- 
store our leadership in atomic and mis- 
sile warfare? Yes, 76 percent; no, 22 
percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

Congressional action: Appropriations 
for missile development and procurement 
almost doubled; increased from $2,800,- 
000,000 to $4,800,000,000. 

Second. A nationwide Federal bomb- 
shelter program? Yes, 48 percent; n% 
44 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held 
but no bills reported by committees. 

Third. Military forces to be main- 


-tained as now? Yes, 65 percent; no, 23 


percent; no opinion, 11 percent. 
“no”—smaller, 40 percent; if ves! 
larger, 59 percent; if none, 1 percent. 
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Congressional action: Authorized and 
appropriated 834.656.000.000, an increase 
of approximately $508 million. Also 
Passed a resolution expressing the sense 
of Congress that the National Guard be 
kept at the strength of 400,000. 

Fourth. Furnishing. atomic missile 
Weapons to NATO allies? Yes, 60 per- 
cent; no, 30 percent; no opinion, 10 per- 
cent. 

Congressional action: Authorization 
approved by Congress and signed into law 
by President. 

Fifth. Continuation of our present for- 
eign policy? Les, 47 percent; no, 37 per- 
Cent; no opinion, 16 percent: 

Congressional action: Extended for 4 
years authority of the President to enter 
into reciprocal trade agreements. 

Continuing foreign military aid? Yes, 
63 percent; no, 26 percent; no opinion, 
11 percent. 

Continuing foreign economic aid? 
Yes, 61 percent; mo, 29 percent; no 
Opinion, 10 percent. 

Continuing aid to India? Yes, 45 per- 
~ Cent; no, 43 percent; no opinion, 12 per- 
cent. 

Continuing aid to Poland? Yes, 36 
Percent; no, 55 percent; no opinion, 9 
percent. 

Continuing aid to Yugoslavia? Yes, 26 
percent; no, 63 percent; no opinion, 11 
percent. 

Congressional action: Authorized and 
appropriated $3.03 billion mutual-secu- 

ty program of $2.4 billion for military 
Assistance and defense support and bal- 
ance for economic aid, technical assist- 
ance, and special projects. This was 
$1,093,000,000 under amount requested. 

I should like also to mention the fact 

t I fought against and spoke against 
continuance of aid to Poland and to 
Yugoslavia. 
Sixth. Reduction of Federal debt be- 
fore reducing taxes Yes, 60 percent; no, 
2 percent; no opinion, 8 percent. 
Congressional action: Federal debt 
t raised; debt increased. 
Seventh. Reduction of Federal income 
in the event of recession? Les, 64 
Percent: no, 27 percent: no opinion, 9 
percent. 

Congressional action: None taken. 

Eighth. Federal legislation to ease 
the Supply of housing credit, including 
* ater support of the mortgage market? 
ion’ 71 percent; no, 19 percent; no opin- 

n, 10 percent. 
bicongressiona! action: Authorized $1.9- 

llion housing program; increased 

borrowing authority for pur- 
Chase of mortgages; lowered downpay- 
ments on FHA-insured homes; provided 
$350 million for urban redevelopment 

Slum clearance for 1 year. 

month, More liberal credit and lower 
aa rest rates for small business? Yes, 
4 Percent; no, 12 percent; no opinion, 
Dercent. 
By neressional action: Created Small 
De iness Investment Administration to 

Ovide equity capital and long-term 
be to small-business enterprises; gave 
A Tmanent status to Small Business 
au tration, increased its lending 

thority, and reduced interest rates. 
went Further reduction in age at 

h persons shall be eligible for social 
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security? Yes, 61 percent; no, 36 per- 
cent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

Congressional action: Provided in- 
crease in social-security payments, but 
did not act on reduction of age limits. 

Eleventh. Direct Federal grants to 
States for education? Yes, 60 percent; 
no, 35 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

Congressional action: Authorized a 
4-year, $900-million program of student 
loans, fellowships, and other aid to im- 
prove teaching of mathematics, science, 
and languages. 

Twelfth. Raising minimum wage to 
$1.25 per hour? Yes, 65 percent; no, 29 
percent; no opinion, 6 percent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held 
last session, but nothing further done 
this session. 

Thirteenth. Extending Federal mini- 
mum wage laws to cover most retail and 
service businesses? Yes, 76 percent; no, 
17 percent; no opinion, 7 percent. 

Congressional action: No action this 
session. 

- Fourteenth. Wage and price controls 
to halt inflation? ‘Yes, 6! percent; no, 
31 percent; no opinion, 5 percent. 

Congressional action: None. 

Fifteenth. Allowing experimental pay 
TV? Yes, 29 percent; no, 64 percent; no 
opinion, 7 percent. 

Congressional action: Hzarings held 
on general subject, but no specific legis- 
lation. 

Sixteenth. Requiring registration of 
pension and welfare funds of labor un- 
ions and disclosure of financial transac- 
tions involving them? Les, 93 percent; 
no, 4 percent; no opinion, 3 percent. 

Congressional action: Passed legisla- 
tion requiring registration, and reports 
by all employee welfare and pension 
funds of their financial status. 

Seventeenth. The enactment of a 
strong civil rights program to enforce 
voting rights of citizens? Yes, 80 per- 
cent; no, 13 percent; no opinion, 7 per- 
cent. 

Congressional action: Hearings held, 
but no specific legislation. 

Eighteenth. Putting the Post Office on 
a pay-as-you-go basis, increasing post- 
age rates, including a boost in the first- 
class mail from 3 to 4 cents? Yes, 71 
percent; no, 21 percent; no opinion, 5 
percent. 

Congressional action: First class mail 
rates raised from 3 to 4 cents; airmail 
rates raised from 6 to 7 cents. 

Ninteenth. Reduction in nondefense 
spending even if existing functions are 
curtailed? Yes, 59 percent; no, 32 per- 
cent; no opinion, 9 percent. 

Congressional action: House defeated 
redevelopment aid bill. 

Twentieth. Enactment of Presidential 
disability legislation? Yes, 83 percent; 
no, 5 percent; no opinion, 12 percent. 

Congressional action: No action this 
session. 

In addition to the specific measures 
mentioned in the questionnaire, the 
Congress passed legislation authorizing 
the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment; authorized a $100 million 
program of new construction and con- 
version of naval vessels for fiscal 1959; 
authorized the construction of new 
space projects center. It also passed 
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and the President enacted pay raises for 
postal and classified employees of the 
Federal Government, Passed, too, was 
the $5.5 billion highway bill, and legis- 
lation requiring the price-labeling of new 
automobiles. 

I personally introduced a bill to pro- 
vide that a restudy be made of the 
feasibility of a deepwater route from 
the Port of New York to the new St. 
Lawrence seaway. While this was not 
enacted as a separate bill, it was included 
in the authorization bill for civil func- 
ticns, and the study will be made. I be- 
lieve favorabie legislation will result, 
and that ultimately it will prove of great 
worth to port facilities of Brocklyn and 
bring millions of dollars worth cf busi- 
ness to New York City. 

During the debate of Defense appro- 
priations, I argued in defense of the vital 
role played by the Navy and the neces- 
sity for a balanced defense program. As 
a result of this, Adm. Arleigh Burke, 
Chief of Naval Operations wrote: “I 
have read with the greatest interest the 
splendid statement you made during the 
House debate on defense appropriations, 
which dealt with the Navy’s vital contri- 
bution to the flexibility of our Armed 
Forces, Your fine presentation of the 
role of the carrier striking forces was 
most gratifying. I want to express the 
Navy's appreciation for your continued 
strong support of balanced defense 
forces.” 

My interest in the Navy and its role in 
the national defense stems not only 
from my naval service, but also from my 
intense concern with the welfare of the 
United States Naval Shipyard here in 
Brooklyn, and all of its employees. Iam 
constantly conferring with the Secre- 
tary and Undersecretaries of the Navy 
in an effort to obtain work for the ship- 
yard so that its level of employment will 
remain constant. I am, I believe, justly 
proud of my achievements in this line. 

All of Brooklyn is pleased that a 
Brooklyn boy, 2d Lt. George Walker, was 
graduated from the United States Mili- 
tary Academy in June 1958 as first in the 
entire graduating class, and the recipient 
of many awards. I am glad to report 
that I had the honor of appointing him. 
In this connection, I have always tried 
to appoint. outstanding candidates for 
admissicn to the various service acade- 
mies, and I am glad to report that an- 
other of my nominees, Mr. Richard C. 
Gallagher, stood first in the competitive 
examination among 450 contestants for 
entrance to the United States Air Force 
Academy from the State of New York. 
Another young man, Mr. Richard F. 
Davey, was among the top 10 of this 450. 
I have always extended to all the boys 
residing in my Congressional] District the 
opportunity to compete for the nomina- 
tions to appointments to West Point, 
Annapolis, the Air Force Academy, and 
Kings Point. 

During the past year, I was appointed 
to represent the United States Congress 
at the inauguration of the President of 
Costa Rica. When there, I addressed 
the Costa Rican Assembly, their uni- 
cameral legislative body, in their native 
Spanish. This was highly approved by 
the Costa Ricans and did much to ce- 
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ment our friendship at a time when such 
action was badly needed. 

In the preceding paragraphs I have 
tried to show you, the people of the 12th 
Congressional District of New York how 
I have personally tried to serve you. 
You are the people who elected me to 
represent you in the Congress of the 
United States. If there is any way in 
which I can be of service to you in my 
congressional capacity, please do not 
hesitate to call upon me. Both my 
Washington and Brooklyn offices remain 
open. I have a competent staff, and my 
services and theirs are yours. I want 
you to know that even when the Con- 
gress is not in session, I am on the job. 


Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, many issues of great importance 
were acted upon by the 85th Congress. 
They included: : 

CONSUMER PROBLEMS 


Significant activity on matters directly af- 
fecting American consumers indicates a 
genuine interest of the 85th Congress in this 
important field. 

Determined opposition of Hberal Members 
of the House blocked the passage of the 
natural gas bill, which would have cost the 
consuming public hundreds of millions of 
dollars a year in higher gas rates. I strong- 
ly opposed this legislation in committee, as 
I had done in the past whenever powerful 
gas and oil interests tried to force it through 
Congress, 

A House Consumer Subcommittee conduct- 
ed a thorough study of the causes of rising 
food prices to the consumer and lower prices 
paid to farmers for their crops. Legisla- 
tion was enacted to curb monopolistic prac- 
tices in the meatpacking industry and to pro- 
vide for compulsory Federal inspection of 
poultry shipped in interstate commerce to 
protect consumers from unsanitary and dis- 
eased products. Another new law requires 
the price labeling of automobiles to protect 
the public from unscrupulous retailing prac- 
tices. 
: A Government Operations Subcommittee 

conducted a series of studies of false and 
misleading advertising practices on such 
products as filter cigarettes, tranquilizer 
drugs, toothpaste, and weight-reducing prep- 
arations. Reports on each study were is- 
sued, providing useful information for the 
public on the merits of these products as 
contrasted with the advertising claims made 
for them. 

The Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee, under the chairmanship of Sen- 
atar Estes KEFAUVER, conducted hearings on 
the extent to which moriopolistic practices 
of big business have contributed to rising 
living costs through the establishment of 
artifically high “administered” price levels on 
manufactured products. 

LABOR LEGISLATION 


Hearings before the McClellan committee 
investigating racketeering in labor-manage- 
ment relations clearly revealed the need for 
legislation to curb abuses in this field. 

The Kennedy-Ives labor-management re- 
form bill would have corrected the major 
abuses uncovered by the McClellan probe. 
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It passed the Senate by an 88-to-1 vote, but 
was killed in the House. Seventy-one per- 
cent of the Democrats voted for the bill; 
TI perce: of the House Republicans voted 
against the reform measure. I strongly sup- 
ported the Kennedy-Ives bill because I felt 
that it was a big step forward in curbing 
these abuses harmful to workers, the public, 
Management, and honest and clean labor 
unions. $ 

The measure would have guaranteed the 
secret ballot in union elections, protected 
union treasuries against embezzlement, lim- 
ited the term of office of union officials, dis- 
qualified convicted criminals for union of- 
fice, and imposed criminal penalties against 
the giver and taker of a bribe in labor- 
management relations. It also would have 
required public reports of unions’ income and 
expenses, provided safeguards against the 
control of unions by gangsters, extortion- 
ists, thieves, and embezzlers, and provided 
for the ousting of union officials for miscon- 
duct. In addition, it would have required 
public reports by employers and their 
middlemen of expenditures to influence 
workers’ union activities. 

Responsible management and labor groups 
supported the Kennedy-Ives reform bill. It 
was opposed by the Republican Jeadership, 
big business leaders, and by national offi- 
cials of unions whose corruption had been 
exposed by the McClellan committee investi- 
gation. 

I also voted for a bill to protect the 
financial status of welfare and pension plans 
maintained by unions.and employer groups. 
The measure was enacted into law. Some 80 
million Americans are affected; they deserve 
protection of their economic stake in these 
plans. The new law requires disclosure of 
the financial details of employee welfare or 
pension plans, including the publication of 
descriptions of the plans and the annual 
reporting of their financial operations. 


FARM LEGISLATION 


During the 85th Congress, I actively sup- 
ported legislation to permit farmers to grow 
up to 30 acres of wheat for feed, without 
being subject to penalty under the acreage- 
allotment program. This measure was en- 
acted last year and was endorsed by all Berks 
farm groups. 

The soll-conservation program was ex- 
tended for 4 years and the Agricultural Trade 
Development and Assistance Act was ex- 
tended for 2 years, making-possible the sale 
of surplus farm commodities to friendly 
foreign nations. I also voted for the bill to 
permit lower price support levels on feed- 
grain and other commodities. 

The Little Schuylkill River watershed 
project, affecting Berks, Carbon, and Schuyl- 
kill Counties, was approved by Congress. 
Total cost of the 5-year project is estimated 
at $2,259,322, $1.9 million of which will be 
borne by the Federal Government. It will 
afford protection from floodwater, sediment 
damage, and crop damage. 


POSTAL RATE AND PAY INCREASE 


Postal rates were raised 3 to 4 cents on 
first-class mail, 6 to 7 cents on airmail, and 
2 to 3 cents on post cards. Second- and 
third-class rates are due to be increased next 
January. 

My amendment to limit publishers’ sec- 
ond-class subsidies to $100,000 a year was 
adopted by the House but was rejected by 
the Senate, despite a vigorous floor fight led 
by Senator Josern CLAnk. of Pennsylvania. 

Efforts to retain the principle of subsidy 
limitation In the final version of the bill was 
unsuccessful. As a result of this fight, I 
appeared on the Ed Murrow, See It Now pro- 
gram, where public attention was focused 
on these gigantic handouts of taxpayers’ 
dollars to the magazine-publishing industry. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 


One of the great needs in the fleld of 
atomic energy is to develop its peacetime 
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uses, especially for the production of com- 
mercial power. The administration has 
failed to make satisfactory progress in this 
vital area, despite the of Congress. 
In the attempt to stimulate action in thé 
nuclear-power field, Congress enacted legis- 
lation authorizing the construction of a gas- 
cooled power reactor and other measures to 
expand the peacetime applications of atomic 
energy. 
REGULATORY COMMISSION PROBE 


A congressional committee began investi- 
gations into alleged wrongdoing in Federal 
regulatory commissions and agencies, which, 
by law. were given an independent status to 
make them free from Executive pressures in 
carrying out their duties to protect the 
public interest. 

Presidential appointments of persons to 
these regulatory agencies who have been 
closely associated with private interests 
raised serious doubts as to their ability to 
regulate these same interests to safeguard 
the public. 

The investigation into the award of tele- 
vision licenses resulted in the resignation 
an FCC Commissioner. The activities of sev- 
eral other regulatory agencies were also 
studied by the committee. 

AVAILAPLE FOR MEETINGS 

In a report such as this it is not possible 
to discuss in detail all the issues before Con- 
gress. Again, as in the past years, I welcome 
the opportunity to appear before any grouP 
in Berks County to speak and answer ques- 
tions on any Issue which may be of interest 
Contact my office in the Reading Post Omoe 
Building with any such request or on an 
other subject with which you are concern 


Rhode Island Leads Way in Vital Health 
Programs Says Fogarty Who Authored 
Laws—Second District Congressman 
Cites Rhode Island Neurological and 
Cancer Projects in Review of Natio 
Health Legislation in Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, as me 
85th Congress comes to a close I wan 
to thank my colleagues for the fine sup- 
port they gave to legislation affecting 
the health of the American people whic? 
I introduced during the past year. 1 

Perhaps the most important bill ! 
brought up this year was the annual <a 
propriation for Health, Education, ed 
Welfare. In this bill funds are provided 
for research and training and the coni 
struction of buildings in the vario t 
health fields the Federal Governme?” 
supports by direct appropriations. 
ing the 12 years that I have brought tnis 
bill to the Congress, as chairman of th 
Health Subcommittee on Appropriati A 
or as the ranking minority member, ¥° 
have responded well to the requests 
have made for increases in funds. 

This year you were particularly cor 
erative. In final form I brought bef as 
you a bill to increase the appropriati th 
for the National Institutes of H ou 
from $211 million to $294 million. * 
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accepted my recommendations and as a 
result of that 40-percent increase, more 
Tesearch will be done in this coming year 
than ever before in cancer, mental 
health, heart disease, dental health, ar- 
thritis, and metabolic diseases, allergy 
and infectious diseases and neurology 
and blindness. I would like to remind 
you of the considerations which impelled 
Me to ask you for this great increase 
and of the hope it brings for finding a 
Solution to the killing and crippling dis- 
eases of mankind. 
BASIC RESEARCH DOUBLED IN 1 YEAR 


The first item of the budget of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health is general 
research. This is research in biology, 
Chemistry, physiology, pharmacology, 
biochemistry, and other basic sciences we 
Must know more about in order to pro- 
gress in the field of cancer, heart disease, 
and the other categorical areas. Last 
year, for general research, the Con- 
gress appropriated $14 million. I asked 
you to appropriate about $29 million 
this year, which you did. That increase 
Means that every categorical field in 
Medicine will be assisted in its basic and 
fundamental understanding. This is the 
first year in which we have had a sizable 
increase in the appropriation for general 
research. I shall come before you again 
Next year and report the avenues of ap- 
Proach that are newly opened in the 
Categorical disease fields as a result of 

is appropriation. I am confident the 
Teport will be a rewarding one. 

RHODE ISLAND BENEFITS FROM CANCER 
APPROPRIATON 

In cancer last year we appropriated 
$56.4 million. This year I asked you to 
Approve $75.2 million which you did. 

of this increase will be used to step 
Up the program of cytological testing of 
Women for cancer of the uterus. 

My own State of Rhode Island was one 
Of the first in the Nation to establish a 
Cancer detection center for cytologic 

ting of women as a part of this pro- 

With the Public Health Service, 

the Rhode Island Medical Society and 
© Rhode Island Society of Pathologists, 
dur State department of health is, for 
third year, making the cytologic test 
available to all women over the age of 20 
the State. There are almost a quar- 

r of a million women over the age 

ket in Rhode Island who may re- 
Ceive the test through one of the State- 
SPonsored cancer detection centers. 
For the great majority it will mean peace 
mind and relief from needless worry. 
For those who have cancer, it will mean 
be very at a time when the disease can 
treated effectively and fatal conse- 
Wences forestalled. I am glad this serv- 
is possible in Rhode Island by means 
Sf the national cancer program and I in- 
tend to make sure that the funds are 
K ovided each year to make it and keep 
the best in the Nation. 

AL HEALTH, HEART, AND DENTAL STUDIES 

ACCELERATED 
1 In mental health last year we appro- 
tated 839.2 million. This year you ap- 
be €d the $52.4 million I requested on 
iat of my subcommittee. With these 
reased funds there will be a step-up in 

Udies on schizophrenia, alecholism, and 
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psychopharmacology. This last pro- 
gram contemplates the use of pharma- 
ceutical preparations in mental health in 
a manner parallel to the one used in 
cancer. The cancer program is working 
with great success, and I expect the 
mental-health program to move forward 
the same way. 

In the fleld of heart disease last year 
we appropriated $35.9 million, and this 
year you approved the $45.6 million I re- 
quested. The increase here will be de- 
voted to three main fields: arterioscle- 
rosis, strokes, and anticoagulants. Ev- 
erybody of middle age in this country can 
appreciate the importance of research in 
this field. Even the younger people who 
see the effects of these illnesses in their 
families have a proper regard for their 
importance, and I am sure that progress 
in this field will be looked on with inter- 
est across the Nation. 

In the field of dental health we appro- 
priated $6.4 million last year, and this 
year you approved the $7.4 million I re- 
quested for our subcommittee. This in- 
crease will provide the means for more 
work on the study of heredity in dental 
defects and the mechanism of tooth de- 
cay as well as dental caries. The latter 
is particularly important in children and 
often foreshadows the health of their 
teeth for the rest of their lives. 

ARTHRITIS, DIABETES, ULCERS GET NEW ASSAULT 


In the area of arthritis and metabolic 
diseases the appropriation for last year 
was $20.3 million, and this year you ap- 
proved the $31.2 million I recommended. 
That is a 50-percent increase in a field 
with a great many responsibilities which 
up to now have been given scant atten- 
tion. My subcommittee has urged an 
intensification of research in rheumatoid 
arthritis and the development of drugs 
which would be more effective than cor- 
tisone. Also provided is a program for 
the development of a better oral agent 
for use in diabetes. We are looking for- 
ward to the time when a pill taken by 
mouth will solve the problem of dia- 
betics and shots in the arm will no longer 
be necessary. Another program we have 
intensified is gastroenterology. This in- 
cludes ulcers, an ailment affecting 10 
percent of our entire population. It is 
my hope that by the intelligent applica- 
tion of these increased funds we can dis- 
cover what causes ulcers and be able to 
prevent them. 

CHILDREN’S DISEASES ATTACKED ON UNPRECE- 
DENTED SCALE 

In allergy and infectious diseases the 
appropriation for last year was $17.4 
million and this year you approved my 
request for $24.071 million. A large part 
of the increase here is to be devoted to 
a study of cystic fibrosis, a disease of 
children which medical men think is a 
metabolic disease. Today antibiotics can 
stave off the pneumonia to which chil- 
dren with cystic fibrosis are particularly 
susceptible but until we know more about 
the disease and why it appears in some 
children and not in others, we must in- 
tensify our work and learn the processes 
and deficiencies that cause it to come 
about so that it may be prevented. 

In neurology and blindness last year 
the appropriation was $21.2 million. 
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This year the appropriation is $29.4 mil- 
lion. This increase is to go mainly to 
the study of infant deaths and mal- 
formations at birth some medical men 
think are a result of conditions affecting 
the mother before delivery of the child. 
Work on multiple sclerosis, amytrophic 
lateral sclerosis, epilepsy, cerebral palsy, 
muscular dystrophy, and Parkinson's 
disease will also be intensified. 
RHODE ISLAND'S PART IN NEUROLOGY 


Rhode Island is playing a key role in 
the Nation’s neurological program which 
I am very proud of. It is the home base 
of a collaborative investigation coordi- 
nated by the National Institute of Neu- 
rological Diseases and Blindness to study 
and evaluate the factors which bring on 
such diseases as cerebral palsy and men- 
tal retardation. There are 500,000 peo- 
ple in the United States who have cere- 
bral palsy, traceable to brain damage 
occurring in the year or so surrounding 
birth. And there are an estimated 
4,500,000 Americans with mental retar- 
dation, about one-third of them chil- 
dren. 

Brown University’s Department of 
Biology and Psychology was one of the 
first professional groups to join in this 
important collaborative study. Today 
the Providence Lying-in Hospital, the 
Rhode Island Hospital, Miriam Hospital, 
Emma Pendleton Bradley Home, and the 
Meeting Street School are all cooperating 
with the university in this program. 

Though this broad-scale attack on the 
crippling disorders of childhood may 
take 10 years or longer, its implications 
for future and present generations are 
considerable. It is among the most hope- 
ful studies in the medical field that the 
Congress has been called upon to con- 
sider in my 18 years’ service with that 
body. 

RHODE ISLAND INSTITUTIONS AIDED BY CON- 
STRUCTION FUNDS 


The Congress also appropriated $30 
million for the construction of research 
facilities in accordance with the request 
I made of you. This is the third year in 
which the Congress has appropriated 
funds in this amount and since it is a 
50-50 matching basis on which the 
funds are appropriated, at the end of 
the current fiscal year we will have not 
$90 million worth of new research con- 
struction in the United States, but $180 
mililon of it. That means more and 
better space in which more and better 
research can be done. 

In Rhode Island two grants were made 
under this program, 1 to Brown Uni- 
versity of $22,555 and 1 to the Rhode 
Island Hospital of $25,000. The research 
facilities construction program has been 
authorized to continue for 3 additional 
years and I trust that other institutions 
in Rhode Island will apply for grants 
and the State will be able to broaden and 
intensify its medical research activities. 
I shall certainly continue to see to it 
that funds are available for worthy in- 
stitutions. 

You also approved the request for an 
increase in the funds for construction 
of hospitais, diagnostic centers, rehabili- 
tation facilities, and nursing homes. 
These programs, stimulated by contribu- 
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tions of the Federal Government, have 
created institutions through the whole 
country, including Rhode Island, which 
never. would have been built otherwise. 
I am sure that the people of this land 
thoroughly support your action. 
TEACHING MENTALLY RETARDED 


I also want to thank my colleagues for 
their understanding and support of other 
measures I proposed. One, calling for a 
conference on aging, has become law. 
Another, providing a million dollars a 
year for a 10-year period for training 
teachers to teach mentally retarded chil- 
dren, has also become law. There are 
about 1 million mentally retarded chil- 
dren of school age in the United States, 
and only about 15 percent of them are 
getting the schooling they need. This 
law will provide the teaching facilities 
and the specialized training to take up 
a great deal of the slack in the program. 
It will make it possible for large num- 
bers of the mentally retarded to become 
respected citizens, making a contribution 
to the community, by providing them 
with expert care and education in their 
early development. 

Another bill I introduced, to provide 
scholarships and loans for the training 
of students in the sciences, was not en- 
acted itself, but a bill containing the 
same features, sponsored by Congress- 
man ELLIOTT, a fellow Member of the 
House of Representatives, has now be- 
come law. Under the terms of this leg- 
islation, known as the National Defense 
Education Act, Rhode Island will receive 
a 4-year total of $3,475,074. The funds 
will be for student loans, equipment, 
guidance and testing, and vocational 
education. The annual allotments are 
as follows: Fiscal year 1959, $729,840; 
fiscal year 1960, $875,384; fiscal year 
1961, $915,078; and fiscal year 1962, 
$954,772. . 

PROBLEMS OF AGING TO BE STUDIED 


I have said for a long time that we do 
not give enough attention and thought 
to our aging population. As people get 
older their problems change and they 
become acutely distressed because we fail 
to recognize them as a group with special 
needs. We cannot begin to find solu- 
tions for these needs until we have 
studied the nature of the problems, State 
by State, throughout the country. That 
is why I proposed in a bill to you that 
a White House conference be held, after 
the several States have had time to make 
a study of their own, so that we can pool 
the knowledge and experience of the dif- 
ferent parts of the country, and, having 
assessed the needs, then study and pro- 
vide the solutions that are necessary. 
The bill is now law, and I am confident 
that as a result of the conference to be 
held by January of 1961 we will soon 

. have a blueprint for the care and protec- 
tion of the older people in our national 
community. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR NEXT YEAR 

I regret that the Congress did not en- 
act the legislation I introduced for a 
5-year program of matching grants for 
the construction of medical and dental 
school facilities. The House of Repre- 
sentatives held hearings on this legis- 
lation but did not pass it. The Senate 
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did not get around to holding hearings. 
However, I have been assured that as a 
result of the testimony on the legislation 
and the discussions growing out of it, 
both the House and Senate will hold 
hearings early next year. I shall intro- 
duce legislation again at that time and 
I expect that it will be passed by both 
Houses and become law. 

In the closing days of the session I 
introduced a bill to provide for the 
mobilization of the maximum interna- 
tional health and medical research re- 
sources. My colleague in the Senate, 
Lister HILL, of Alabama, introduced the 
same bill. We both had in mind bring- 
ing the subject before the American 
people so that next year we will be able 
to undertake its passage. The purpose 
of the legislation is to pool the medical 
research resources of the world so that 
there will be a full exchange of medical 
information and knowledge. I believe a 
program of this kind will have implica- 
tions far greater than the intrinsic good 
that will grow out of its medical ad- 
vances. It will bring the nations of the 
world into a medium of understanding 
and harmony that no other program has 
yet been able to accomplish. I shall in- 
troduce this legislation again next year 
for your most earnest consideration. 

1958 GREATEST YEAR FOR HEALTH IN OUR 

HISTORY 

This past year has been a banner year 
for legislation in health.. I want to thank 
you for the fine support you have given 
to all the proposals I brought before you. 
I assure you that I shall follow these pro- 
grams with careful consideration and 
come before you often to report on their 
development and to ask for the addi- 
tional legislation necessary to accomplish 
their purposes. 

I am convinced that there is no great- 
er resource this country has than the 
health of its people and I know I can 
count on the cooperation of the House 
and Senate to preserve that resource as 
it has for the 18 years that I have been 
a Member of Congress. 


The Outstanding Record of the 85th 
Congress on Small-Business Legisla- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment on the outstanding record of the 
fae Congress on small-business legisla- 

on. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The achievements of the 85th Congress 
with respect to the enactment of legislation 
in behalf of small business have been widely 
acclaimed. The press, the small-business 
community, and many professional observ- 
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ers have been generous with their praise of 
the decisive manner in which the 85th Con- 
gress moved to Improve the competitive out- 
look of the Nation’s smaller business con- 
cerns. These small enterprises, which have 
been struggling in recent years to maintain 
their position as independent elements of our 
highly competitive economy, may look upon 
the year 1958 as the start of an erà marked 
by a new awareness of the vital role small 
business will play in the future of our 
country. 

It seems fitting at this time, Mr. President, 
to call attention in summary form to the 
various ways in which the 85th Congress 
manifested its concern for the welfare of the 
more than 4,000,000 small and independent 
enterprises which constitute the foundation 
of our economic life. In so doing, I also wish 
to take notice—with what may be considered 
pardonable pride—of the part played by the 
Small Business Subcommittee of the Senate 
in helping to bring to fruition many of the 
long-sought small-business legislative objet- 
tives attained by the 85th Congress. The 
members of the subcommittee gave their 
time, energy, and counsel unsparingly. It is 
my belief that the small-business achieve- 
ments of the current Congress may be cred- 
ited in no slight measure to the untiring 
efforts of these members in urging favorable 
consideration of the legislation enacted in 
behalf of small concerns. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


One most significant action taken by the 
85th Congress on behalf of small business 
was the passage of Public Law 85-536 which 
conferred on the Small Business Administra- 
tion permanent status, This action allows 
the hitherto temporary organization to take 
its rightful place among the established 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

I do not believe it is possible to overstate 
the importance of this congressional action. 
More than any other congressional act in 
our history, it marks a full acknowledgment 
that small and independent business con- 
cerns are a national economic resource whose 
vitality and success are essential to thé 
proper functioning of our free-enterpris® 
system. 

In adding this small-business agency to 
the roster of permanent agencies of the 
Government, the Congress eloquently em- 
phasized the importance of small businesses 
to our system of dynamic capitalism, I recall. 
Mr. President, that soon after the Korean 
war started, I proposed legislation to estab- 
lish a small-business agency and that in 
1951 a bill which I introduced created what 
was then known as the Small Defense Plants 
Administration. It is, therefore, of particular 
satisfaction to me that in making its suc- 
cessor, the Small Busine$s Administration, ® 
permanent fixture of the Federal Establish- 
ment, the Congress also provided for im- 
proved services to the small-business com- 
munity by this agency. 

Among these increased benefits to small 
firms I might mention that the interest rate 
charged by the SBA on loans to small con- 
cerns was lowered so that henceforth the 
maximum rate of interest is now 5% per- 
cent instead of the former 6 percent. In 
addition, the Small Business Act of 1958 
increased the allowable amount that the 
might lend to any single company f 
$250,000 to $350,000. Another provision Of 
the act granted to the SBA additional po 
to assure small business a more equitable 
share of research and development contracts 
placed by the Government. Sales of fede? 
ally owned timber were also brought und 
the Small Business Act of 1958, so that small- 
business set-asides might be made by 
Small Business Administration. 


SMALL BUSINESS TAX ADJUSTMENTS ; 
A second action of the 85th congress 

which will greatly benefit our economy 

the passage of a small-business tax adus 
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ment act. Ever since the pioneering study 
by the Senate Small Business Committee in 
1952 of inequities in the Internal Revenue 
Code, I have been convinced that our tax laws 
constitute major obstacles to the fulfillment 
of the role of independent business. While 
some improvements were made in the 1954 
rewriting of the Code, much more remained 
to be done. 

Therefore, during 1957, our Small Business 
Committee made an intensive study of the 
impact of Federal income taxes on small- 
business concerns. Public hearings were 
conducted in 14 cities throughout the coun- 
try under my direction as committee chair- 
Man. The committee members and the 
Many other Members of Congress attending 
these hearings shared my conviction that an 
urgent need existed for assistance to smali 
firms in the field of taxation. Therefore, at 
the conclusion of the field trips, we worked 
Actively to write a report summarizing our 
conclusions and drafted the Small Business 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1058, known in the 
Senate as S. 3194. 

So widespread was the interest in and 
concern over the need for greater equity in 
Federal taxation for small businesses that 50 
Senators Joined with me as cosponsors of 


_. 8. 3194. This clear majority of the Senate 


Was convincing evidence that action to al- 
leviate the heaviest impact of this tax bur- 
den was essential during 1958. I personally 
testified before both the House Ways and 
Means Committee and the Senete Finance 
Committee on this subject and called for 
Prompt and favorable consideration of a 
small-business tax bill. 

Therefore, I was delighted, as I am sure 
all the cosponsors of our tax bill were, when 
the Senate, In the closing days of the second 
Session, adopted the Small Business Tox Re- 
Vision Act. A similar bill had already been 
Passed by the House of Representatives, and 
the final version has become Public Law 
85-866. 

While not all of the provisions of S. 3194 
Were enacted into law, I am of the opinion 
that the changes which were adopted will 
Materially benefit the rank and file of small- 

iness concerns. Essentially, the amend- 
Ments eliminate certain discriminatory fea- 
tures in the 1954 Internal Revenue Code and 
Will permit tex savings by small firms which 
Can be utilized to finance their sound future 
Browth. 

I wish to point out that I shall continue 
to press for the approval of the other sec- 
tions of S. 3194 and that I shall offer a small- 
business tax bill to that effect in the early 
days of 1959. 

Because of the significance to small-busi- 
ness men of these provisions of the Techni- 
Cal Amendments Act of 1958, the Small Busi- 
Ness Committee has ordered an abstract to be 
Printed. At this time, therefore, I shall 
Merely mention some of the more important 
benefits for small companies that this meas- 
Ure contains. 

1. In the past, awards to small firms in 
Civil antitrust actions have been regarded 
as income to the recipient in the year of 
award, regardless of the length of time dur- 
ing which the competitive injury was suf- 
fered, Clearly, such an award, added to a 
Single year's regular income, would cause a 
Substantially higher tax bill to any small- 

ss man injured by violations of the 
antitrust laws. Section 58 of the Technical 
ndments Act of 1958 specifies that the 
recipient of any such award or settlement 
May be taxed as If the sums were received 
Over the entire period during which the 
Wrongs occurred. 

2. Section 13681 of the 1954 Code allows 
Certain proprietorships and partnerships to 
be taxed as corporations. This section has 

little used because the Treasury De- 

la ent has issued no implementing regu- 
+8tions. Section 63 of the new act provides 
be t an election under section 1861 will not 
binding on any taxpityer until regulations 
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have been published. This amendment sim- 
ply codifies the practice which the Treasury 
Department has followed by administrative 
ruling. ` 

3. Section 64 of the new tax law comple- 
ments rection 1361 of the 1954 Internal Reve- 
nue Code by allowing small, closely held cor- 
porations to be taxed as partnerships. As a 
result, small firms will be able to select the 
form of business organization most suited to 
their needs without the necessity of consid- 
ering the differences in tax consequences. 

4. Section 202 is Intended to foster the 
financing of small businesses by decreasing 
the risk in small-business investments, Un- 
der this new provision, an owner of stock in 
a small corporation may treat any loss from 
the sale or exchange of such stock as an 
ordinary loss, up te a maximum amount of 
$25,000 in any one year or up to $50,000 in 
the case of a husband and wife filing a joint 
return. 

5. Small business is particularly subject 
to the ills of violently fluctuating income. 
For many independent firms a feast-or- 
famine existence is the rule, and without 
the Income-leveling benefits of diversifica- 
tion the single-line producer or seller finds 
it diMcult to even out his profit years and 
his loss years, Therefore, some smaller firms 
should be assisted by section 203 of the 
emall-business tax law, since it will enable 
them to carry back losses over a 3-year pe- 
riod. This, along with the present provision 
permitting a 5-year carry-forward of losses, 
allows an averaging-out of business deficits 
over a 9-year period. 

6, The heart of the Small Business Tax 
Revision Act of 1958 is contained in section 
204. While this feature is not as broad as 
the reinvestment portion of S. 3194, and 
while it ls more limited than some of us 
wished, I feel that it does represent a sig- 
nificant advantage for small concerns. 
Since the most basic business problem is the 
retention of earnings to plow back into the 
company, legislation which permits the 
entrepreneur to keep more of his profits is 
extremely valuable. The recently passed 
section 204 permits any business, individual 
or corporation, which buys depreciable prop- 
erty having a useful life of at least 6 years 
to take an additional first-year depreciation 
deduction of 20 percent of the cost of such 
property purchased in that year. The maxi- 
mum special deduction is $2,000 a year, or 
#4,000 in the case of a joint return. This 
special allowance, of course, is in addition to 
ordinary depreciation on the remaining 80 
percent of the cost. It applies to used as 
well as to new equipment or property. 

7. Small companies have been troubled in 
the past by the accumulated earnings tax. 
The lack of specific plans frequently made it 
difficult for small-business men to establish 
the reasonable needs of their businesses for 
accumulated earnings. This problem 
brought about the establishment of a $60,- 
000 minimum credit in the Reyenue Code of 
1954. Section 205 of the new tax act in- 
creases this minimum credit of $60,000 ac- 
cumulated earnings to $100,000 in recogni- 
tion of the rising costs since the lower figure 
of 860,000 was set. 

8. Section 206 is of especial importance to 
small businesses because it permits the 
executor of an estate consisting of a closely 
held business to elect to pay the Federal 
estate levy in 10 or fewer equal annual in- 


_ stallments rather than in one lump sum 15 


months after the death of the decedent. All 
too frequently In the past, the necessity for 
a lump sum payment of an estate tax has 
forced the closing or merger of small, closely 
held companies, 

Taken all in all, Mr. President, I believe 
that these changes in our tax laws will prove 
of inestimable benefit to the hundreds of 
thousands of small companies which have 
found present tex rates a problem almost 
beyond their ability to solve, 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 


A third major legislative effort to meet 
the proven and legitimate needs of America's 
smaller enterprises came in the field of pro- 
viding more adequate sources of credit and 
capital. 

In turning now to a brief discussion of 
Public Law 85-699, the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, I may be pardoned 
for the deep personal satisfaction which the 
passage of this bill afforded me. Financing 
has long been recognized as one of the 
most pressing of small-business problems. 
Eight years ago I joined in introducing a 
bill designed to open up additional avenues 
of long-term capital for small enterprises. 
Since then, I have continued to work for 
passage of such legislation and gladly co- 
sponsored S. 3651 when it was introduced 
by Senator Lrnnonw B. Jonwson on April 
21. This act has as its objective encourage- 
ment of the growth of small concerns by 
providing long-term loans and equity capital 
to small businesses. 

The law calls for the establishment. of 
private lending institutions organized under 
State laws and chartered by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The capital require- 
ments of such institutions are set at a mini- 
mum of $300,000, half of which may be 
borrowed from the SBA. 

There are two methods by which these 
investment companies may lend to small 
businesses. Under regulations to be issued 
by the SBA, the investment companies may 
make regular bank-type loans or purchase 
debenture bonds convertible into stock of 
the borrowers. No limit has been placed on 
the maturity for convertible debentures. 
The act does fix a 20-year limit on con- 
ventional loans which may be extended for 
an additional 10 years. 

As I explained in discussing the tax bill 
passed by the 85th Congress, investors in 
small-business investment companies can 
take an ordinary deduction on any losses 
instead of an off-set against capital gain. 
The investment companies themselves have 
the same privilege on losses on the debentures 
or stock of the companies they help to 
finance. 

The SBA is also authorized to make un- 
secured loans to State development com- 
panies, as well as secured loans. Secured 
loans to State and local development com- 
panies must not exceed $250,000, must 
mature in 10 years, and be for the use of a 
specific small business concern. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, these loans may be ex- 
tended for an additional 10 H 

It is encouraging to find that the Citizens _ 
and Southern National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
has already authorized an investment of 
$325,000 in a new small-business lending 
corporation to be sponsored by the bank. 
I know that similar institutions are being 
formed in other locslities to help fill the 
need of small companies for long-term ven- 
ture capital. 

A feature of this act which holds out the 
hope. of incalculable benefit to small busi- 
ness is the provision whereby $27,5 million 
is made available to the SBA for grants to 
State and local governments and to colleges 
and universities. The purpose of these 
grants is to encourage studies and research 
on the management and financing problems 
of small-business concerns. The act speci- 
fies that only 1 grant may be made in any 
1 State in a given year and no such grant 
may exceed $40,000. I am certain that 
when these studies of small-business prob- 
lems get underway and their results become 
published, an invaluable body of informa- 
tion will become available on problems of 
small-business management. 

GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT 

During the past year, as before, the largest 
customer for American business has been the 
Federal Government, The continuation of 
world tensions, inevitably accompanied by 
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huge military budgets, indicates that this 
fact of economic life will remain true. The 
85th Congress went on record, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to voice its determination that small 
companies shall obtain a larger share of the 
goods and services purchased by the various 
agencies of the Government. The Senate 
Appropriations Committee report on the 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act 
(Public Law 85-724) called upon the mili- 
tary services “to award a much higher per- 
centage of their prime contracts to small- 
business concerns.” This admonition was 
strengthened when the Senate adopted an 
amendment to H. R. 12738, which specifically 
provided that in transporting military per- 
sonnel and cargo by air, not less than 25 
percent of the $84 million earmarked for 
such purposes should be spent pursuant to 
contracts with the. small-business segment 
of the commercial aviation industry. The 
final version of the Act directs the Secretary 
of Defense “to utilize the services of civil 
air carriers which qualify as small business 
to the fullest extent found practicable.” 

It is well known, Mr. President, that the 
increasing complexity of military weapons 
has had a pronounced tendency to decrease 
the share of small business in military pro- 
curement. The Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has constantly urged the heads of the 
various military services to redouble their 
efforts to channel more prime contracts to 
small firms in the areas of their competence, 
For this reason I was pleased when the Ap- 
propriations Committee of the House, in 
its report on the Department of Defense 
Appropriation Act, 1959, directed the Sec- 
retary of Defense to take steps to increase 
the small-business share of defense contracts 
and to submit a written report to the com- 
mittee prior to April 30, 1959, “setting forth 
in detail the action that has been taken 
and the progress that has been made in im- 
plementing these recommendations.” 

During the past session of Congress, the 
Senate Small Business Committee also held 
hearings in an effort to find out why small 
firms are not getting a fairer percentage of 
defense contracts. A report with recom- 
mendations will be issued on this subject by 
the committee in the near future. 

At the same time, it is somewhat en- 
couraging to learn that during fiscal year 
1958, the Small Business Administration set 
aside for exclusive award to small concerns 
a record total of 17,819 contracts, totaling 
$1,062,454,031. This represented an increase 
of approximately 30 percent over the con- 
tracts set aside in fiscal year 1957. Without 
this increased set-aside, the percentage de- 
cline of defense contracts awarded to small 
businesses would have been even greater. 

Other developments in the field area of 
Government procurement include the re- 
enactment by Congress, as Public Law 85- 
804, of title II of the Pirst War Powers Act 
which allows defense agencies to amend and 
modify Government contracts, make advance 
payments, formalize commitments, make 
indemnity payments, correct mutual ,mis- 
takes, extend delivery schedules, and to 
waive liquidated damages. Also of interest 
to the small-business community was the 
passnge of Public Law 85-800, a measure 
which gives contracting officers increased 
authority to make advance and progress pay- 
ments, increases the maximum limits for 
local negotiated purchases, and unifies vari- 
-ous Government procurement procedures, 

ANTITRUST LEGISLATION 

There is one legislative area, Mr. President, 
where, in my opinion, more progress might 
have been made by the 85th Congress. 
Several efforts to strengthen our antitrust 
statutes for the protection of business, both 
big and small, did not make significant 
headway. 

I was disappointed, for instance, that 
S. 3079, my bill to make section 3 of the 
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Robinson-Patman Act an integral part of our 


. antitrust laws, falled to win the approval of 


Congress. The necessity for this proposed 
bill arose from the January 20, 1958, ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court that 
section 3 of the Robinson-Patman Act was 
not an antitrust law and, accordingly, that 
private suits for treble-damage redress or for 
injunctive relief could not be brought under 
its provisions. Bearing in mind that private 
treble-damage and injunction suits repre- 
sent an effective means of antitrust enforce- 
ment, I feel that authority for such sults 
under section 3 should be established, 
The members of the Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee, Mr. President, are keenly 
aware of the importance of effective anti- 
trust enforcement to the Nation's millions 
of small business firms. During the past 
session of Congress, the committee held hear- 
ings on this subject and published a report 
entitled The Role of Private Antitrust En- 
forcement in Protecting Small Business— 
1958.“ Shortly thereafter, Senator RUSSELL 
B. Lone, chairman of the Small Business 
Committees Monopoly Subcommittee, intro- 
duced two bills to implement the recom- 


-mendations of the report. S. 4224 would re- 


quire the filing of evidentiary briefs by the 
Department of Justice with the court before 
accepting a consent decree. S. 4225 would 
make recoverable attorney's fees and actual 
costs of private antitrust actions for injunc- 
tive relier. 

Senator HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, chairman 
of the Small Business Committee’s Subcom- 
mittee on Retailing, Distribution, and Fair 
Trade Practices, introduced three other 
measures to follow up on the recommenda- 
tions of the committee's report on private 
antitrust enforcement. S. 4233 would amend 
the Clayton Act to declare private antitrust 
actions vested with a substantial public in- 
terest. S. 4234 would amend section 4B of 
the Clayton Act to prohibit the waiver of pri- 
vate enforcement rights under the antitrust 
laws, S. 4236 would require the Justice De- 
partment and the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to publish in the Federal Register, 30 
days before becoming final, the terms and 
conditions of all antitrust consent judg- 
ments. 

These bills will, of course, be placed before 
the 86th Congress, together with a measure 
which I introduced during the 85th Congress 
calling for advance notice to be given to the 
Justice Department and the Federal Trade 
Commission when companies of a certain 
size are contemplating a merger. 

It was a matter of regret to me that S. 721, 
which was passed by the Senate, was not en- 
acted. I introduced this bill in order to in- 
crease the effectiveness of cease-and-desist 
orders issued by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. This measure would have made FTC's 
orders under the Clayton Act final 60 days 
from the date of issuance unless appealed. 
At present, the Commission must wait until 
offenders have violated its order, then seek 
an affirming court order so that a third vio- 
lation would constitute contempt of court 
This is an unnecessarily cumbersome proce- 
dure. Iam hopeful that the next session of 
Congress will look with more favor upon 
legislation designed to correct the situation. 

On the credit side of the antitrust. leg- 
islative ledger, the 85th Congress passed 
Public Law 85-909, an Act giving to the 
Federal Trade Commission some jurisdiction 
over meatpackers and food chain organiza- 
tions with meatpacking subsidiaries. Under 
the terms of this measure, the FTC will have 
exclusive jurisdiction of the retail sales of 
meat products, while the Department of Ag- 
riculture will retain jurisdiction of packing 
activities at the wholesale level. This leg- 
islation means that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is now in a position to police the 
chain groceries in their sales of meat and 
related products. 
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SUMMARY 


Any appraisal, Mr. President, of the ef- 
forts of the 85th Congress to help the small- 
business men of our Nation must conclude 
that more meaningful small-business legis- 
lation was enacted by the 85th Congress than 
in any other Congress. Perhaps typical of 
comments of observers on the small-business 
program of Congress was that of the noted 
economic writer, Sylvia Porter, who stated in 
a recent syndicated column: When you put 
it together, it’s an impressive package of aid 
to small business. * * * The small-business 
man can say truthfully today that the 85th 
Congress not only has talked piously about 
his plight, but also has done something great 
to ease It.“ 

An article in the New York Times of 
August 17, carried this headline: “Small 
Business Hits the Jackpot—New Legislation 
Goes Long Way in Providing Tax and Financ- 
ing Relief.” 

While much has been accomplished, addi- 
tional small-business problems will confront 
us, I am sure, as our economy becomes more 
and more competitive in spirit. It is my sin- 
cere hope that some of the omissions of our 
small-business legislative program may be 
repaired during the coming session of Con- 
gress. As new problems become evident, the 
Senate Small Business Committee will, I feel 
confident, promptly bring them to the atten- 
tion of committees having legislative juris- 
diction. The most helpful indication that 
American small business has come of age is 
the by now virtually universal recognition 
that our free enterprise economy cannot 
function efficiently without a strong small- 
business community. 


Welcome Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


— OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, an editorial 
published in the Las Vegas (Nev.) Re- 
view-Journal of August 10, 1958, titled 
“Welcome Legion,” and which pays @ 
richly deserved tribute to this fine organ- 
ization of patriots and veterans who 
through four decades have fought for 
national security, and of which I am 
proud to be a member. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
from the Las Vegas Review-Journal was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, a5 
follows: 

WELCOME LEGION 

It is always a pleasure for Clark County 
to welcome the American Legion to this area 
for a department convention. It is espe- 
cially so this week as the Legionnaires gather 
here for their 40th State confab. 

The American Legion was born on the 
fields of France during the World War I era 
which was to save the world for democracy: 
This group of founders, when they organi 
the Legion, were convinced that World War 
I would, in truth, save the world for de- 
mocracy and were determined that through 
organized effort, they would be able to keep 
Amerlen alert for the future. In this way 
they hoped to be able to protect the future 
of this country. 3 

Their aims were excellent and, for a feu 
years after the war, their influence was 
great factor in keeping America alert and in 
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Maintaining assistance for the wounded 
Veteran. 

However, as the wave of prosperity soared 

and spiraled in the early twenties, everyone 

to believe that the millenium had ar- 
Tived and there was no need for looking 
ahead to a new war. World War I was the 
Confilct to end all conflicts. Living was easy, 
Money was free, and the breakdown of the 
Prohibition era was at its height, 

Most citizens forgot about the American 
Legion. However, the leaders of the organi- 
Zation kept plugging along. Men like Thomas 

+ Miller, who was one of the founders of 
the Legion: Grorce W. MALONE, who later be- 
Came United States Senator from Nevada; 
and others pleaded with the various adminis- 
trations on the need for preparedness, but 

ir pleas went unheeded. 

The Legion, in its national work, at times 
became the burr under the blanket of the 
Sdministrations as they continued to de- 
mand universal military training. benefits 
Or veterans and the need for national 
ta than international defense. The 

tration hatchet men started a cam- 

Paign against the Legion which brought the 
Broup into some disrepute in some segments. 
wever, as history moved in the United 
States, the men of the Legion were proven 
Tight in their thinking. World War II broke 
Upon us with sudden fury and found us 
Almost totally unprepared for war, despite 
the Legion's demands earlier that we should 

Prepared at all times. 

We fought and won a second World War 
and in the wake of that conflict came a new 

ition of the American Legion. In- 
Stead of being the bums which the hatchet 
men painted them, they became seers and 
& grateful nation began listening to this 
up of men who, after all fought the wars 
Which kept the conflict away from American 
Shores, 
t Today, through the admission of those who 
Ought in the Second World War, the Legion 
is assuming a rightful voice in the 
Affairs of this Nation. The Nevada depart- 
Ment ts carrying its share of the burden and 
18 doing a good job. 
We welcome the Legion to southern Ne- 
and hope their convention is à huge 
th After all, we all owe these men of 
the Legion a deep vote of gratitude because 
y did a nasty job in a thorough manner 
and kept some of the freedoms which we, as 
Mericans, hold inviolate. 

If more people will listen to the American 
Legion as a whole, we will keep America for 
Americans and let this one world theory fly 
Out the window. 


Aims and Problems of the United States 
Airlines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BRICKER 


ly OF OHIO 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


St BRICKER. Mr. President, Mr. 
Trat G. Tipton, president of the Air 
vem bort Association, has outlined 
the. Clearly the problems and plans of 
in United States air transport field 
tras Special edition on United States air 
tion ortation in Interavia, world avia- 
review. 
— Tipton proposed a solution to the 
Moya Problems the industry faces as it 
es into the jet age soon when the 
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scheduled airline industry plans invest- 
ing some $3 billion in new planes. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert these views 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the 
purpose of acquainting Members of Con- 
gress with the issues confronting this 
industry. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNITED STATES AIRLINES’ CHALLENGE— 
AIMS AND PROBLEMS OF THE INDUSTRY 
(By Stuart G. Tipton, president, Air 'Trans- 
port Assoclation of America) 

Ever since 1938, when the United States 
scheduled airlines gained a constitution 
known as the Civil Aeronautics Act, their 
aims have been fitted within the framework 
of the act’s intent, and their problems have 
stemmed from the struggle to achieve these 
aims. A 
Under the act, the industry is obligated to 
“adapt itself to the present and future needs 
of the foreign and domestic commerce of 
the United States, of the postal service and 
of the national defense.” 

While they are regulated under the act, 
the airlines still are individually independent 
and competitive. While they compete flerce- 
ly with one another, at the same time they 
work as a unit to produce the total public 
service to which they are committed. 

Fulfilling their obligations—suffering all 
the while from acute growing pains—has 
been a large order for the airlines during the 
past 20 years. In this year of 1958, the order 
has become monumental. 

The civil jet will be introduced before 
year’s end. With its coming and the prep- 
aration for it, a multitude of complex prob- 
lems must be dealt with—complex in the 
sense that any so basic change in trans- 
portation calls for whole new approaches and 
concepts and procedures. While the civil 
jet brings with it problems, it also brings 
challenges of a magnitude not heretofore 
experienced. 

Had problems or challenges of other years 
stopped the United States airlines, the 
dynamic industry that exists today would 
never have been. With this same spirit, 
they do not hesitate to face the age of the 
civil jet. 

The scheduled airline industry proposes to 
invest close to $3 billion in the American 
economy in the next 5 years. This will in- 
clude about $2,513,000,000 for some 400 turbo- 
prop and pure jet airplanes; about $247 
million for special ground facilities and an- 
other $216 million in ground facilities cov- 
ered initially by capital made avallable by 
others but to be paid for by the airlines. 
When compared to the entire book value 
of present sirline operating equipment of 
$1,056,000,000 the magnitude of the jet in- 
vestment—nearly three times greater—comes 
into sharp focus. 

Herein lies what is perhaps the airlines’ 
most acute problem. Money. To open up 
necessary avenues of financing, they must 
have fare levels sufficient to produce rea- 
sonable earnings. Reasonable earnings in 
turn would attract equity capital, and with 
a sound equity base, doors of lending insti- 
tutions would open more easily, 

The airlines’ present financial plight is 
due to what is termed a profits squeeze. 
In 1957, for example, total reyenue of the 
domestic trunk lines was $1,433,386,000, up 
13.5 percent over 1956, and almost double 
the revenue of 1952. Yet net profit after 
taxes and interest was sharply down—about 
$53 million in 1952 and only about $25 
million in 1957, The airlines did almost 
twice as much business for less than half 
the profit. 

Their profit margin, or net profit after 
interest and taxes as a percentage of oper- 
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ating revenues, was 1.56 percent in 1957, 
compared to 7 percent in 1952. The return 
on average investment, or net profit after 
taxes and before interest as a percentage of 
average yearly net worth, plus long-term 
debt, was 3.9 percent in 1957, compared to 
14.1 percent in 1952. 

While, the airlines have maintained fare 
levels at substantially the 1938 figure—even 
with an interim fare increase of 4 percent 
plus $1 per ticket granted early this year— 
inflation has sent operating costs skyrocket- 
ing. Thus came the profits’ squeeze—alarm- 
ing at any time to any industry, but par- 
ticularly so to the United States airlines as 
they enter the jet age. In the meantime, 
while the airlines have held the price line— 
at a figure only 1.9 percent above 1938—the 
price of bus tickets has gone up 37 percent, 
first-class rail up 46 percent, food up 129 
percent, automobiles 137 percent, and so on. 

Wherein lies the solution? 

The airline industry must and does look 
hopefully to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
the relief it must have, in the form of an 
upward adjustment of fares. Under the 
terms of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
the Board is obliged to “foster the develop- 
ment of the Nation's air transport system 
in the public interest.“ Economic health, in 
the form of reasonable fares, is basic to that 
condition. 

In terms of ‘growth and progress, the 
United States airlines have set new records, 
as the American public’s need for air trans- 
portation becomes greater each year. They 
set new passenger traffic highs in 1957, when 
they carried more people more places and for 
longer distances than ever before—a total of 
49,339,000 passengers, continuing a steady 
upward trend of 20 years’ duration. In 1957, 
too, the air transport industry took over first 
place among the common carriers competing 
for intercity passenger traffic. The airlines 
flew more than 25 billion passenger-miles, 
while the next nearest competitor, the rail- 
roads, operated approximately 21 billion. 

In the area of cargo, business leaped to new 
highs with the operation of more than 
714,437,000 ton-miles of United States mail, 
express and freight, a gain of nearly 9 percent 
over the previous year. 

With this growing demand for air trans- 
portation, that has produced a 1957 United 
States airline fleet of 1,800 planes, there also 
has been over the years an increasing num- 
ber of privately owned aircraft, and national 
defense needs have stepped up the number of 
military aircraft. The result ig that over 
108,000 aircraft utilize the Nation's airways 
today, and they fly at speeds which may range 
from 65 miles an hour for small private 
planes to 1,200 miles an hour for a modern 
military fighter plane. In terms of flying 
hours, these planes were in the air more than 
24 million hours. ' $ 

Even with this potpourri of airborne ve- 
hicies using the airspace, the scheduled air- 
line industry has achieved a near perfect 
safety record. Consecutively, for the past 6 
years, the fatality rate has been less than 1 
fatality per 100 million passenger-miles, or a 
safety record more than four times as good 
as travel by automobile. 

With this growth in air traffic of all kinds 
and prospects for its continuation and com- 
plication as the airlines enter the jet age, the 
need for a vastly improved modernization of 
the airways system becomes pressing. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration cur- 
rently is utilizing the biggest budget in its 
history to expand and improve the existing 
air navigation and traffic control system. 
Not quite a year ago, the Airways Moderniza- 
tion Board was formed. Its purpose has 
been to blueprint a plan for an airways sys- 
tem adequate to meet today’s and tomorrow's 
need and to develop necessary techniques 
and devices, 
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Going a step further, the scheduled airlines 
and others have been advocating an inde- 
pendent Federal aviation agency, which 
would centralize control over both civil and 
military users of alr space. This, the alr- 
lines believe, is the only answer if all the 
technical advances of aviation are to be fully 
and safely utilized. : 

Then on June 13, 1958, President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, in a message to Congress 
recommended the establishment of such an 
organization: “I = * > recommend that the 
Congress enact at the earliest practicable 
date legislation establishing a Federal Avia- 
tion Agency.” The President's recommenda- 
tion is that functions and powers of both the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration and the 
Airways Modernization Board be centered in 
the FAA; that the function of issuing air 
safety regulations now vested in the Civil 
Aeronautics Board be lodged with the new 
agency; and that appropriate Department of 
Defense functions which would not impair 
the national defense should be transferred as 
rapidly as possible. 

President Eisenhower told the Congress: "I 
recommend that the Federal Aviation Agency 
be given full and paramount authority over 
the use by aircraft of air space over the 
United States and its Territories except in 
circumstances of military emergency or 
urgent military necessity.” 

Thus it would seem that one of the major 
concerns of the United States airlines as 
they approach the jet age—safer, more em- 
cient airways operations—is well on the road 
to solution. 

Turning to another area, there are many 
who are disturbed over the great increase in 
the past 10 years in the number of foreign 
airlines flying to and through the United 
States with a consequent dilution of United 
States airline traffic and revenue potential. 
Here again, with the need to fly the huge 
and costly jet fleets profitably, concern 
mounts. 

In 1949, for instance, 22 foreign airlines 
shared the United States market and 75 
percent of all air traffic between the United 
States and other countries was carried on 
United States airlines. In 1957, there were 
39 foreign airlines and the United States 
share of the traffic had slumped to 63 per- 
cent. During this same period, the pro- 
portion of international passengers who 
were United States citizens increased from 
60 percent to 67 percent. 

While the United States airlines face prob- 
lems and challenges, they have come s long 
way in providing improved and expanded 
services to their country and its people over 
the 20 years since air transportation first 
came under Federal regulation. 

In 1938, there were a total of 23 airlines 
serving 286 United States cities. Today, 
more than 50 United States air carriers 
serve over 700 cities. From 345 single-engine 
and twin-engine planes in service in 1938, 
the scheduled airline fleet has grown to 1,830. 
The United States airliner of 1938 cruised at 
a speed of about 175 miles an hour. Today 
the is 360 and tomorrow, with the 
Jets, it will leap to about 600 miles an hour. 
Twenty years ago United States airliners 
spanned the continent in about 20 hours. 
Today it takes about 8½ hours. In the 
jet the time will be cut to less than 5. 

In 1938, the United States airlines car- 
ried 1,306,000 passengers. Last year the to- 
tal jumped to 49,339,000. It has been esti- 
mated by the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion that the airlines will carry 66 million 
by 1960 and 93 million by 1965. Air freight 
carried in 1938 totaled 2,098,000 ton- miles. 
Last year the total was 507,678,000 ton-miles. 
CAA estimates are that by 1960 it will reach 
600 million. 

The future of the United States airlines 
in terms of service and capabilities is indeed 


one of great promise, 
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Highlights of Congressional Activities of 
the Second Session of the 85th Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. WATTS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES , 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, with the 
outstanding successes the Russians had 
achieved in the satellite field a matter 
of history; with the downward trends of 
the economy gaining momentum at every 
turn; with the aftermath of the Nasser- 
Suez coup; and, with the critical de- 
velopments in the Middle and Far East 
situations—evidencing a falling apart 
at the seams” of our foreign policy—the 
second session of the 85th Congress con- 
vened on January 7, under an atmos- 
phere of crisis, emergency, and delibera- 
tion. It remained in session through 
August 24. During this period, there 
were 6,591 measures introduced; 2,704 
measures reported, and, approximately, 
450 public and 300 private bills enacted 
into law. To record its proceedings, over 
18,110 printed pages of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD were used. 

The 85th Congress can be proud of its 
record of achievements. It can be proud 
of the bipartisan approach it made in 
meeting the difficult problems confront- 
ing it on both the international and home 
fronts. It can be proud of the affirma- 
tive and courageous manner in which it 
faced and met this “era of crises.” 

COST OF GOVERNMENT 


While the moneys called for and those 
appropriated by Congress represented 
the highest peacetime expenditure pro- 
gram for any year’s operation of our 
Government, an analysis of it discloses 
that approximately two-thirds of these 
expenditures are for military and defense 
purposes: 

Appropriated (85th Cong., 

T $72, 650, 000, 000 
Less deficiencies incurred in 

4, 880, 000, 000 


Appropriations for 
regular operatiens, 
fiscal 1959. 67, 775. 000, 000 


Military construction... 1,355, 000, 000 
Mutual security (military 
assistance and defense 
SUpport) . oon asda eae e 2, 400, 000, 000 
43, 355, 000, 000 
Balance, other than 


military and de- 
tense activities... 24, 420, 000, 000 


INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Insuring the continuation of our mili- 
tary bases overseas, which is so vital to 
our adequate defense, the Congress ex- 
tended the mutual-security program. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act— 
the main stem of our economic relations 
with foreign countries—was extended. 
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The lending authority of the Export- 
Import Bank was extended. The ex- 
change of essential atomic information 
and materials with our friendly allies 
was authorized, and the Congress re- 
quested the President to seek and to 
enter into international agreements 
looking toward the establishment of an 
effective national plan for the peaceful 
exploration of space. 
NUCLEAR AND SPACE AGE DEVELOPMENTS 


Direction and authority was extended 
by the Congress to expand and accelerate 
the activities in the missile- and satel- 
lite-launching fields. A substantial pro- 
gram of construction and equipment pro- 
curement was authorized for research 
facilities in the fleld of aeronautics. 
Authorization and direction for the con- 
struction of atomic-powered naval yes- 
sels was forthcoming. A National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
with responsibility to develop a compre- 
hensive program of research and devel- 
opment in aeronautical and space 
sciences: construction, testing, operation, 
and so forth, of space vehicles was cre- 
ated, and a Select Congressional Com- 
mittee on Astronautics and Space Ex- 
ploration was established. 

ON THE HOME FRONT 


To stimulate the economy and arrest 
its downward trends, the Congress— 

First. Liberalized and modified eligi- 
bility requirements under the housing 
program. 

Second. Authorized financial assist- 
ance to States desiring to extend their 
unemployment compensation program. 

Third. Made permanent the small 
Business Administration, broadened its 
lending authority, reduced its interest 
rates, and made more liberal its eligi- 
bility requirements for loan participa- 
tion. Also, the tax burden on small busi- 
ness was lightened. 

Fourth. Established a small business 
investment company program, which 
contemplates the creation of local in- 
vestment companies for assistance in 
the small-business field. 

Fifth, Established a program of loan 
assistance to the railroads of our coun- 
try, under which they would be enabled 
to provide themselves with new equip- 
ment, plant facilities, and moneys 
operating expenses, and so forth. 

Sixth, Extended and continued a pro- 
gram, under which our agricultural com- 
modities are sold abroad. 

GENERAL 


First. Contingent upon its accept 
ance—which subsequently it has done bY 
overwhelming majority—the Territory 
Alaska was authorized to be admitted to 
the Union as the 49th State. 

Second. Recognizing the demands of 
the times requires expedience of actio™ 
which necessitates. permission to act au- 
thoritatively, deliberately, directly, an 
responsibly without regard for “in-li 
procedures,” the Congress authorized th 
reorganization of the Defense Depart- 
ment and the Military Establishments 
thereunder. 

Third. The Federal financial assistance 
school and hospital construction pro- 
grams were extended. 
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Fourth. A program of loan assistance 
to qualified students interested in higher 
education was established. Special con- 
Sideration is extended students specializ- 
ing in the fields of science, mathematics; 
engineering, and so forth. 

Fifth. The school milk program was 
Continued, and the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to nonprofit children's sum- 
Mer camps was authorized. 

Sixth, An increase in the annuities of 
Our retired Government employees and 

e compensation for service-connected 

efits of our war veterans was pro- 
Vided. The pension rates of widows of 
Certain war veterans were increased and, 
for the first time, widows of the Confed- 
erate veterans of the Civil War were 
Made eligible for pension. 
Seventh. Eligibility requirements for 
efit participation under the old-age, 
disability, and dependency assistance 
Programs under social security were 
Made less stringent. 

In addition, the call upon me by indi- 
Viduals of our district was substantially 

excess of any previous session. I re- 
Ceived over 12,000 communications, many 
Of which represented individuals seeking 
assistance in their own problems. It 
Was a source of genuine gratification to 
Witness this widespread interest in gov- 
ernmental affairs. 

This résumé truly represents the high 
Spots of the congressional activities. The 
demands were great, but I feel, and I be- 
lieve that the country feels, that it did 
an impressive, constructive, and ade- 
Quate job. Its obligations to the Nation 
Were responsibly discharged. 


Report of the Committee on House 
Administration for the 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. OMAR BURLESON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
With pleasure that I submit herewith a 
é of the activities of the Committee 
On House Administration during the 85th 
Congress. The committee has been very 
active throughout the Congress, and I 
ĉel that a great deal has been accom- 
Plished in the field over which the com- 
` Mittee has jurisdiction. 

A breakdown of the activities of the 
ttee is furnished according to reg- 
liey and special subcommittees. I be- 
e this is the most understandable 
th thod of setting forth the activities of 
€ Committee on House Administration. 

|" SUBCOMMITTEE ON ACCOUNTS 


m Subsequent to the action of the House 
tiga nthorizing certain studies and inves- 
mip ens to be conducted by various com- 
, the Subcommittee on Accounts 
hearings on all resolutions providing 
ia for this purpose. In each case the 
on ount recommended by the Committee 
by House Administration was approved 
the House. The list of committees, 
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showing the amounts requested and the 
amounts approved, is as follows: 


Amount | Amount 
roquested Approves 


Committee 


Agriculture. : .. $50, 000 


Armod Services 250, 000 225, 000 
Banking and Currency. ---~} 205,000 190, 000 
Campaign Expenditures lect 
committe). - ..- 2... 30, 000 30, 000 
District of Columbla 10,000 7,000 
Education and Labor — 1 150,000 125,000 
Foreign Aflulrts 75, 000 75, 000 
Government Operations. — 1. 352, 000 | 1, 175, 000 
House Administration 170, 000 170, 000 
Interior and Insular Affairs 60, 000 57, 600 
Interstate and Foreign Com- 
S 410, 000 410,000 
© ft aE PDS NEEN 425, ( 385, 000 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries.. 75,000 75, 000 
Outer Spes (select committee) 225, 000 185, 000 
Post Office and Civil Service... 50, 000 50, 000 
Public: Wers... 160, 000 160, 000 
Small 
443. 000 
632, 000 
Veterans’ A tfairs i 110, 000 
Ways and Means 250, 000 250, 000 
Total. 5, 185,000 | 4, 784, 500 


In the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration sent a questionnaire to each 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
inviting comments and opinions on many 
items of proposed legislation directly 
affecting the efficient administration of 
Members’ offices. Responses to the ques- 
tionnaire proved valuable to the com- 
mittee in considering and reporting leg- 
islation. Some of the more important 
subjects on which Members’ opinions 
were sought are as follows: 

First. Allowances: (a) Stationery, 
(b) postage, (c) telephone and tele- 
graph, (d) electrical and mechanical 
office equipment, (e) mileage, (f) Dis- 
trict office expense, (g) District office 
rent. 

Second. Congressional employees: (a) 
Maximum number of employees in Mem- 
bers’ offices, (b) need for administrative 
assistants, (c) salaries of employees, (d) 
computation of basic and gross salaries, 
(e) dual salaries, (f) mileage for con- 
gressional employees. 

Third. Vouchers: (a) Should expend- 
iture of counterpart funds be publicized? 
(b) per diem for Members and em- 
ployees, (c) per diem for witnesses. 

Fourth. Administrative services: (a) 
Folding room, (b) document room, (c) 
central mimeographing room and serv- 
ice, (d) pages, (e) personnel office. 

Fifth. Parking. 

Sixth. Printing. 

Seventh. Cafeteria and restaurants. 

Eighth. Moving sidewalk or conveyor 
belt between Capitol and House Office 
Buildings. 

The following legislation, considered 
and reported by the Committee on House 
Administration, is intended to make 
more efficient the administration of the 
offices of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

OFFICE EXPENSES 


H. R. 790— Public Law 85-54—author- 
izes Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be reimbursed for official 
office expenses incurred not only in their 
congressional districts, but also those in- 
curred any place outside the District of 
Columbia. 
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RENTAL OF OFFICE SPACE 


H. R. 9282—Public Law 85-301—au- 
thorizes each Member to have not to 
exceed two offices in his district, the total 
rental for which shall not exceed $1,200 
per annum. 

POSTAGE ALLOWANCE 


House Resolution 399, approved August 
22, 1957, increased the Members’ allow- 
ance for air mail and special delivery 
postage to $300 per annum, effective at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, July 1, 
1957. 

H. R. 13688—Public Law 85-778—in- 
creased the postage allowance to $400 
per annum, effective at the beginning of 
the Ist session of the 86th Congress; and 
amended the existing law to provide that 
the allowance become available at the 
beginning of each regular session of Con- 
gress, commencing with the 86th Con- 
gress—the effective date had previously 
been the beginning of each fiscal year, 
July 1. $ 

TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE ALLOWANCE 


H. R. 9406—Public Law 85-289—au- 
thorized that each Member's allowance 
for telephone and telegraph service be 
computed on a biennial rather than an 
annual basis, thus enabling a Member to 
utilize any unused portion of his allow- 
ance during the second session of any 
Congress—6,000 minutes allowed for a 
2-year period instead of 3,000 minutes 
for each year. 

A resolution was considered by the 
committee on August 6, 1958, but was not 
reported to the House, providing an addi- 
tional 600 minutes for long-distance tele- 
phone service for the remainder of the 
85th Congress. 

STATIONERY ALLOWANCE 


House Resolution 628 authorized an 
additional stationery allowance of $600 
for each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for the 2d session of the 
85th Congress. 

By administrative action of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration, Mem- 
bers of the House were notified on Au- 
gust 13, 1958, that they would be per- 
mitted to charge to their stationery al- 
lowance any expense incurred in print- 
ing services performed by the majority 
and minority printing clerks under rules 
and regulations agreed upon by the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and the 
Clerk of the House. 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 


H. R. 12601, approved by the commit- 
tee on May 28, 1958, and reported to the 
House June 5, 1958, provided for an ad- 
ministrative assistant to each Member 
of the House. The bill remained on the 
House Calendar when Congress ad- 
journed, the Rules Committee having 
failed to grant a rule for its consider- 
ation. i 

INSURING FUNDS OF SERGEANT AT ARMS 


House Resolution 144 authorized the 
Sergeant at Arms of the House to protect 
the funds of his office by purchasing in- 
surance in the amount necessary to pro- 
tect such funds against loss. 

WITHHOLDING FUNDS FROM EMPLOYEES’ 
SALARIES * . 

H. R. 12521—Public Law 85-492—au- 

thorized the Clerk to withhold certain 
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amounts from employees’ salaries when 
such employees are indebted to the 
House of Representatives. 

PAGES 


Hearings were held on May 6, 1957, on 
the following bills which would provide 
a method for the appointment, housing, 
education, and supervision of congres- 
sional pages: House Resolution 19, House 
Resolution 62, H. R. 4612, H. R. 9120, 
H. R. 10698, and H. R. 11046. 

BOND PROGRAM—PAYROLL DEDUCTION 


As the result of an excellent response 
to a letter addressed to all employees of 
the House by the Committee on House 
Administration, the committee author- 
ized the House Disbursing Office to pro- 
ceed with a United States savings bond 
payroll deduction plan, effective July 1, 
1958, under certain regulations approved 
by the committee. 

LEGISLATION ADJUSTING SALARIES AND 
PERSONNEL 

The committee reported favorably to 
the House 15 resolutions increasing 
either salaries or personnel in commit- 
tees and offices of the House. 

Of 107 items of legislation referred 
to the Subcommittee on Accounts, defi- 
nite action was taken on 74. Of those 
on which the committee did not act, 12 
were providing funds for studies or in- 
vestigations which had not been author- 
ized by the House. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS 


In accordance with the provisions of 
the Mutual Security Act of 1943, as 
amended, the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration receives reports from all 
committees of the House on the use of 
counterpart funds. At regular intervals 
the chairman of the Committee on House 
Administration has released to the press 
the total amount of expenditure of 
counterpart funds of each committee of 
the House. 

GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


Since the 82d Congress the Commit- 
tee on House Administration, through its 
staff, has handled the quarterly collec- 
tion of premiums for approximately 
1,500 Members and employees of the 
House of Representatives. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, HON. ROBERT r. 
ASHMORE, CHAIRMAN x 

The principal activity of the Subcom- 
mittee on Elections in the 85th Congress 
consisted of contested election cases. In 
the first session, 5 committee meetings 
were held and in the second session, 30 
meetings were held, making a total of 35 
committee meetings on contested elec- 
tion cases—for the study and investiga- 
tion of the Hatch Act, pursuant to House 
Resolution 406, 85th Congress, 1st ses- 
sion, see Special Subcommittee To Study 
Restrictions on Political Activity. 

In the contested election case of James 
I. Dolliver against Merwin Coad, Sixth 
Congressional District of Iowa, the sub- 

committee conducted 3 meetings, 1 of 
which was to hear the oral arguments of 
the parties concerned. House Document 
No. 53, dated January 16, 1957, a petition 
filed by Mr. Coad, was considered in 
committee and it was determined that no 
contest existed by virtue of the fact that 
no valid notice of intention to contest 
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had been filed as contemplated by the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, title 
Il, chapter 8, section 105, governing con- 
tested election cases. This decision of 
the subcommittee was approved by the 
full Committee on House Administra- 
tion and, subsequently the chairman 
submitted a resolution for action by the 
House of Representatives. House Reso- 
lution 230—Report No. 343—was agreed 
to by the House April 11, 1957, 85th 
Congress, 1st session. 

In the contested election case of Steven 
V. Carter against Karl M. LeCompte, 
Fourth Congressional District of Iowa, 
the Subcommittee on Elections held 9 
meetings—2 during the first session and 
7 during the second session. The com- 
mittee considered House Document No. 
153, dated April 17, 1957, relative to three 
motions, contained in the document, sub- 
mitted by the attorney for the contest- 
ant. The subcommittee denied the three 
motions contained in the document; it 
was agreed that a request be made to 
each of the county auditors in the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa, to hold 
the ballots and election material intact 
until the case was finally resolved by the 
Congress. Two full-day sessions were 
held, hearing both the principals and the 
attorneys of the interested parties in oral 
argument. Subcommittee met with the 
full Committee on House Administration, 
referring the action taken which was 
that Karl M. LeCompte was duly elected 
as Representative from the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Iowa. The chair- 
man submitted a resolution for action by 
the House of Representatives. The 
committee report was filed and approved 
by the House on April 22, 1958. House 
Resolution 533—Report No. 1626—was 
agreed to by the House on June 17, 1958. 

In connection with the special election 
held to fill a vacancy in the First Con- 
gressional District of Minnesota, two 
meetings were held. Eugene P. Foley, 
Democratic candidate, requested the 
Subcommittee on Elections to recount 
the votes, alleging numerous errors in 
the counting of the ballots. The unoffi- 
cial tabulation of the vote was 87,965— 
Mr. Foley receiving 43,655 and the Re- 
publican candidate, ALBERT QUIE receiv- 
ing 44,310—a total plurality of 655. 
This plurality was less than three- 
fourths of 1 percent of the total vote 
cast; and under the laws of Minnesota, 
there is no provision for a recount of an 
election for Members of Congress. The 
subcommittee met on this matter and 
concluded that the chairman and two 
members should make an on-the-spot 
investigation. The investigation was 
made in the First Congressional District 
of Minnesota, and upon its completion, 
the three-man committee reported to 
the subcommittee that there was no 
need for a recount because of insufficient 
evidence to justify a recount and that 
the application for a recount be denied. 
The subcommittee concurred in the find- 
ings, and since the decision was a nega- 
tive one, no report to the full committee 
or to the House was required, and hence 
no formal report was made. 

The contested election case of James 
C. Oliver against RosertT HALE, First 
Congressional District of Maine, in- 
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volved 21 meetings. This case was be- 
fore the committee on the basis of a 
plurality of 29 votes in favor of the con- 
testee, Mr. Hale. The total number of 
votes was 116,027—Mr. Hare receiving 
58,028 and Mr. Oliver receiving 57,999. 
The subcommittee heard the oral argu- 
ments of the parties concerned, and had 
before it for consideration the evidence 
submitted in the record of testimony and 
the prepared briefs of the contestant and 
contestee. Upon completion of the ex- 
amination of the disputed ballots, the 
subcommittee concluded that RoBERT 
Hare won the election by a plurality of 
111 votes and that he was duly elected 
as Representative from the First Con- 
gressional District of Maine. The sub- 
committee submitted its decision and 
final report to the full Committee on 
House Administration which unani- 
mously confirmed the subcommittee’s 
action. The Chairman, Mr. AsHMORE, 
submitted a resolution, declaring Mr. 
Hare was entitled to his seat, to the 
House for final action. House Resolu- 
tion No. 676—Report No. 2482—was 
agreed to by the House on August 6, 
1958. - 

Oral arguments of the parties on each 
contested election case, heard before the 
Subcommittee on Elections, are on record 
in printed form and are available for 
distribution. 

Fourteen identical or similar bills 
making unlawful the requirement for the 
payment of a poll tax as a prerequisite to 
voting in a primary or other election for 
national officers were referred to the 
subcommittee but no formal action was 
had. 

Nineteen other items of legislation re- 
ferred to the subcommittee, but on which 
no formal action was had, pertained to 
amending certain provisions of the laws 
relating to the prevention of pernicious 
political activities, amending the Federal 
Corrupt Practices Act, establishing pref- 
erential primary elections for the nomi- 
nation of candidates for the office 
President, and other bills relating 
elections and voting. r 

Two hearings were held pursuant to 
H. R. 1167 and 433, identical bills, estab- 
lishing a Commission to study certain 
aspects of the restrictions on politi 
activities imposed under sections 9, 12 
and 15 of the act commonly referred to 
as the Hatch Political Activities Act 
Following the hearings, a resolution 
House Resolution 406— was introdu 
by the chairman, Rosert T. ASHMORE, 
which was agreed to by the House on 
August 22, 1957, authorized the-Commit- 
tee on House Administration, or 
subcommittee thereof, to make an inves- 
tigation and study of the operations a? 
enforcement of the Act to Prevent Per- 
nicious Political Activities, the Fede 
Corrupt Practices Act, and other Federal 
elections laws. Pursuant thereto, the 
Subcommittee on Elections met in com- 
mittee, establishing a Special Subcom? 
mittee to Study Restriction on Political 
Activity in order to carry out the pro- 
visions of the resolution. 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON PRINTING 

Most of the activity in the Subcom“ 
mittee on Printing during the 85th Cor 
gress was concerned with the printing 
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Various studies and documents of gen- 
eral interest to the public. 

There were 75 House resolutions re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. Of the 75 
resolutions, 59 were approved and 2 
withdrawn. 

There were 18 Senate resolutions re- 
ferred to the Printing Subcommittee, all 
of which were approved by the commit- 
tee and reported to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives by the full committee. 

It is expected that the publication en- 
titled “Our Capitol.“ which was author- 
ized to be reprinted during the 2d ses- 
Sion of the 85th Congress, will be avail- 
able for distribution to Members of the 
House before the end of this year. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON LIBRARY, DISPOSITION OF 

EXECUTIVE PAPERS AND ENROLLED BILLS 


During the 85th Congress, a total of 86 
bills and resolutions were referred to the 
Subcommittee and a total of 4 hearings 
were held on separate items of legisla- 
tion; namely House Joint Resolutions 
233, 465. H. R. 2575 and 7813. 

House Joint Resolution 233, dated 
February 14, 1957, encouraging and fos- 
tering the cooperation of private and 
State historical commissions in preserv- 
ing important documents was considered 
in a committee hearing on June 5, 1957. 
A similar bill, Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31, was referred to the committee, 
and was approved in lieu of House Joint 
Resolution 233. This resolution passed 
the House August 22, 1957. 

A meeting on April 8, 1957, was held 
to consider H. R. 2574, providing for the 
erection of a suitable memorial in New- 
Port News to honor certain individuals 
Who have served in the United States 
Armed Forces. This legislation failed to 
vin subcommittee approval and, there- 
fore, was not reported. 

In connection with H. R. 7813, which 
Was referred to the subcommittee, May 
28, 1957, the subcommittee heard wit- 

on the subject to organize and 
Microfilm the papers of the Presidents 
Of the United States, the principal wit- 
Ness being former President Harry S. 
an. This legislation was reported 

Sut of committee to the House of Repre- 
Sentatives for action. It passed both 
Houses and became Public Law 85-147. 

Legislation designating the rose as the 

hited States national floral emblem, 
House Joint Resolution 465, was referred 
on February 26, 1958, and was considered 
by the subcommittee on June 30, 1958. 

e committee did not act upon this 
legislation, hence no formal report was 
Made, 

Hearings on House Joint Resolution 

33, House Joint Resolution 465, and 
H. R. 7813 have been printed and are 
available for distribution. ' 

House Joint Resolution 677, intro- 
Guced by the Honorable Joun McCor- 
MACK on August 15, 1958, to reserve a site 

the District of Columbia for a memo- 
rial to Franklin Delano Roosevelt, was 
Teferred to the subcommittee, but was 
not brought before the committee for 
©Onsideration during this session due to 

e inability to obtain appropriate de- 

ental reports prior to adjournment 

Of the second session of Congress. 
Legislation referred to the Committee 
House Administration for disposition 
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under the subcommittee, reported out of 
committee and passed by the House is 
as follows: 

House Joint Resolution 23—Public 
Law 85-8—appointing Arthur, Compton 
as Smithsonian regent. 

House Joint Resolution 202—Public 
Law 85-9—appointing J. N. Brown as 
Smithsonian regent. 

House Joint Resolution 279—Public 
Law 85~-20—authorizing the procurement 
of an oil portrait and marble bust of the 
late Chief Justice Fred M. Vinson. 

House Joint Resolution 345—Public 
Law 85-20—authorizing the erection of 
a memorial to the dead of the Second 
Infantry Division, World War II and the 
Korean conflict on public grounds in the 
city of Washington, D. C. 

House Joint Resolution 451—Public 
Law 85-493—authorizing the 101st Air- 
borne Division Association to erect a 
memorial in the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7234— Public Law 85-53—fixing 
the responsibilities of certifying officers 
and disbursing officer of the Library of 
Congress, 

H. R. 7813— Public Law 85-147—or- 
ganizing and microfilming the papers of 
Presidents of the United States in the 
collections of the Library of Congress. 

Four other House bills were referred 
to the committee for which Senate bills 
on the same subject were considered in 
lieu thereof; namely, House Joint Reso- 
lution 233—Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 31, passed August 22, 1957; H. R. 
4002—S. 1984 passed Senate March 20, 
1958, now Public Law 85-357; H. R. 
9145—S. 1984, passed Senate March 20, 
1958, now Public Law 85-357; and H. R. 
8228—S. 2434, passed Senate August 22, 
1957, now Public Law 85-308. 

Twelve Senate bills and Senate con- 
current resolutions or Senate joint reso- 
lutions referred to the subcommittee 
were reported out of the subcommittee 
to the House for action, that is, Senate 
Concurrent Resolutions 31, 37, 64, 65, 
80, 81, 102, 103; Senate Joint Resolution 
103; and S. 2434, S. 1984, S. 4085. 
These bills and resolutions passed both 
Houses, with the exception. of Senate 
Joint Resolution 103 which was not 
passed by the House. 

Relative to the function of the sub- 
committee devoted to the processing of 
the disposal of executive papers, the 
Archivist of the United States submitted 
32 reports for consideration. The sub- 
committee reviewed the reports and ap- 
proved the 32 reports as submitted. 

There were 1,096 bills originating in 
the House of Representatives and ulti- 
mately passed the Senate, examined for 
accurate enrollment, and presented to 
the President: The chairman, Hon. 
Omar Burieson, Committee on House 
Administration notified the House of 
such presentation. 

During the first session, the members 
of the Library Subcommittee, who are 
also members of the Joint Committee on 
the Library, met on July 18, 1957, with 
the joint committee to hear testimony 
from the Librarian of Congress, Mr. L. 
Quincy Mumford, and other Library ofi- 
cials, on the matter of codifying the 
many statutes affecting the Library of 
Congress, 
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The Librarian, Mr. Mumford, and Dr, 
Ernest Griffith, Director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service, also appeared be- 
fore the committee during the second 
session of the 85th-Congress. Dr. Grif- 
fith presented in memorandum form his 
personal suggestions and recommenda- 
tions concerning the administration and 
operations of the Legislative Reference 
Service. 

This memorandum, entitled “A Memo- 
randum on Its Achievements, Problems, 
and Potential, With Recommendations 
for Jts Improvement,” has been printed 
and is available for distribution as a 
committee print. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTRICAL AND 

MECHANICAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 

The equipment program for the House 
of Representatives has become well sta- 
bilized which required little activity on 
the part of this subcommittee during the 
85th Congress. There were two prin- 
cipal changes in the list of equipment 
approved for purchase on Capitol Hill: 
First, the addition of several models of 
photo-duplication machines, and sec- 
ond, the addition of several models of 
portable dictation machines. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY FEDERAL 
PRINTING AND PAPERWORK, HON, WAYNE L. 
HAYS, CHAIRMAN 
The Subcommittee To Study Federal 

Printing and Paperwork, of the Commit- 

tee on House Administration, authorized 

pursuant to House Resolution 128 of the 

85th Congress, continued its work in a 

number of phases of the overall study, 

with emphasis on the following: 

Revision of laws relating to depository 
libraries: Based on the views expressed 
by outstanding library authorities in the 
United States which were developed by 
subcommittee hearings held in key cities, 
namely: Chicago, San Francisco, New 
Orleans, and Boston in October 1957 on 
the bill H. R. 9186, a new bill—H. R. 
11042—-was introduced by Chairman 
Wayne L. Hays on February 27, 1958. 
Thereafter, on the basis of views ex- 
pressed by 21 Government departments 
and agencies, which were supplemented 
by hearings held in Washington, D. C., 
a clean bill—H. R. 13140—was introduced 
by Chairman Hays, which was reported 
to the House by the committee as House 


‘Report No, 2136, on July 9, 1958, and 


passed without opposition on July 21, 
1958. The chairman and Members of 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to which the bill was sub- 
sequently referred, acknowledged its 
merits and importance but expressed re- 
gret that it was received too late for 
Senate action to be taken in the 85th 
Congress. 

Procurement and supply of paper: In- 
formation developed through a staff 
study of the procurement and supply of 
paper and hearings on this subject, 
which were conducted during the first 
session of the 85th Congress, was care- 
fully analyzed. This data, together with 
related information developed during the 
second session of the 85th Congress, con- 
vinced members of the subcommittee 
that there is unwarranted overlapping 
activity and unnecessary expense in the 
procurement and supply of paper. The 
report which the subcommittee will file 
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subsequent to adjournment will set forth 

proposals for the correction of these 

conditions. 

Forms management: Information was 
obtained from the Bureau of the Budget 
as to what administrative measures had 
been taken by that agency to reduce the 
paperwork burden represented by ap- 
proximately 150 specific targets enu- 
merated in the Hoover Commission Task 
Force Report on Paperwork Manage- 
ment. The information which has been 
received is in process of evaluation to 
determine what, if any, legislative action 
is indicated to be necessary to attain 
further reductions in paperwork. 

Report on United States Government 
printing facilities: Much information 
and data have been developed and 
analyzed for use in connection with the 
report on United States Government 
printing facilities, including duplicating 
and reproduction, which will be filed 
subsequent to adjournment in accord- 
ance with authority given on August 6, 
1958. The chairman or the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing cocperated with the 
work of the subcommittee by making 
records and reports in that office avail- 
able to provide supplemental informa- 
tion. This comprehensive report will 
include a detailed analysis of findings 
and recommendations for improvement 
of those conditions which do not appear 
to best serve present day conditions and 
consequently result in needless expense 
and duplication. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE TO STUDY RESTRICTIONS 
ON POLITICAL ACTIVITY, HON, ROBERT T. ASH- 
MORE, CHAIRMAN 
In the preliminary States on the study 

and investigation of the Hatch Act, basic 

ma were accumulated, such as, 
former public laws, Executive orders, and 
civil-service rules and regulations ad- 
ministered by the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and other data on the legisla- 
tive history of the Hatch Act. Letters 
were prepared and forwarded to budget 
officers or comptroller offices under the 
governor of each State, requesting in- 
formation on State and local employees, 
paid in part from Federal grants who 
would be subject to section 12 of the 

Hach Act. Letters were also sent to each 

secretary of state of the 48 States re- 

questing their views and opinions as to 
whether or not they felt that the Federal 

Government should by legislation, such 

as section 12, regulate the conduct of 

State and local employees and whether 

his State has a so-called little Hatch Act. 

An edition of their State election laws 

was also requested. A letter, enclosing a 

questionnaire and a prepared pamphlet 

explaining section 9 and the amendment 
of the 1940 Hatch Act, section 12, was 
sent to some 3,000 mayors and city man- 

agers of cities with a population of 5,000 

to 10,000. 

In addition to the hearings held on 
H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 during the 1st 
session of the 85th Congress, two hear- 
ings on political restrictions of the Hatch 
Act were held during the 2d session. 

Hearings on H. R. 1167 and H. R. 433 
and the hearings held on political re- 
strictions have been printed and are 
available for distribution. 
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During the course of the study and in- 
vestigation of the Hatch Act, the sub- 
committee heard various persons infor- 
mally and answered numerous inquiries 
concerning the political restrictions im- 
posed on both Federal and State em- 
ployees, including employees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government. 

The special subcommittee will com- 
plete its study and investigation on the 
restrictions of political activities by the 
end of the 85th Congress, and a report 
will-be filed with the Office’ of the Clerk 
of the House of Representatives, as au- 
thorized by House Resolution 406. 


Statement by Senator Wiley on His Activi- 
ties During the 2d Session of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous. consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
on my activities during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress, 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR Wurr's Recorp IN 2p SESSION OF 
85TH ConcREss 


As senior Senator of Wisconsin, I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to enumerate some of 
the highlights of my legislative activities 
during the 2d session of the 85th Congress. 

This roundup will include legislation 
which I sponsored, cosponsored, and/or sup- 
ported. Too, it will include my fights against 
measures which I felt were not in the best 
interest of the Nation, as well as of my home 
State, Wisconsin. 

In a brief résumé, of course, it is not pos- 
sible to comment on all the Issues raised in 
this session of Congress. I shall, however, 
attempt to hit the high spots, and provide 
you with an idea of my overall record in this 
session. 

WILEY SUPPORTS STRONG NATIONAL DEFENSE 


A major challenge in this missile-space 
age, of course, is providing for our Nation's 
security. To help accomplish this purpose, 
I supported—for the most part—the Presi- 
dent's program for a strong national defense. 
In this jet-missile-hydrogen age, we do, 
indeed, need to maintain a mobile, hard- 
ee modern-equipped Military Establish- 
men 

The price of such defense is high. For 
1959, the expenditures amoun to about 
$40.4 billion. These costs, along with other 
related account for over 50 per- 
cent of the overall Federal budget. Even 
though it is expensive, however, we can't 
afford to let down our guard. To the con- 
trary, we need to be vigilant. The Commu- 
nists are continuing aggression, either out- 
right or subversive, on almost all fronts— 
economic, ideological, psychological, and 
military. Time after time, Khrushchey has 
stated that the aim of communism is to 
“bury us.“ Thus, we can’t afford to do less 
than to be strong, ready, and able to defend 
our lives and country. 
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As we remain alert to protect our national 
interest’ from aggression abroad, we must 
also strengthen our laws, as possible, to 
stamp out the subversive activities at home. 


NEED FOR HEALTHY ECONOMY 


Next, of course, we recognize the need for 
a healthy economy at hame, to provide 
our citizens with good standards of living 
and opportunities forthe future. To achieve 
these objectives, we must have constructive 
programs. 

Aid for small business: Small business, for 
example, is facing particularly difficult prob- 
lems these days. That is why I cosponsored 
and supported legislation to help resolve some 
of these difficulties. These blils include: 
providing favorable tax adjustments for 
small business; establishing the Small Busl- 
ness Administration on a permament basis, 
to enable the designing of long-range pro- 
grams; and the Small Business Capital Act 
of 1958 to provide financial assistance to 
small businesses and other private (local) or 
State development credit corporations; to 
establish small-business investment associa- 
tions; and to make equity capital available 
through funds provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. 


PROTECTING OUR CIVIL RIGHTS 


Civil rights are a precious heritage. To 
protect these rights, I have opposed the so- 
called Jenner-Butler bill, S. 2646. If enacted, 
this ill-advised legislation, I believe, would 
have served to gradually erode the founda- 
tion of freedom in our beloved country. 
country. Under the guise of attacking a few 
unpopular decisions, it would have the ulti- 
mate effect of undermining the Supreme 
Court and thus upsetting the constitutional 
balance of powers within the United States 
Government. Traditionally, the High Court 
has been a guardian of our freedoms. 

Naturally, we do not all agree on all de- 
cisions, However, it would be ill-advised, 
indeed, to undermine the judicial process 
which aims at safeguarding our rights and 
freedoms. 

ASSURING JUSTICE FOR OUR CITIZENS 

To help assure justice for our citizens, also. 
I cosponsored S. 3993. The bill would pro- 
vide a public defender to represent indigent 
defendants in criminal cases in the district 
courts. The objectives of my bill passed the 
Senate in S. 3275. Regrettably, however, it 
did not get. approved by the House of 
Representatives. 

RIVERS AND HARBORS PAOJECTS 


The development and expansion of our 
rivers and harbors is an important task 
confronting the Nation, The objective, of 
course, is to get maximum use, as well as to 
conserve a significant natural resource: 
water. To help accomplish this purpose, 
cosponsored legislation along the lines 
Public Law 85-500, a new law authorizing 
the construction and preservation of rivers 
and harbor projects for navigation, flood 
control, and other purnoses. Among the 
Wisconsin projects included were: Saxon 
Harbor, Two Rivers Harbor, Port Washing- 
ton Harbor, Upper Fox River; flood proteo- 
tion on Eau Galle River at Spring Valley: 
flood protection on Bad River at Mellen and 
Odanah; etc. 

OPPOSING WATER STEAL BILL 

You will recall too, my fight to halt the 
attempt to divert a dangerous volume of 
water from Lake Michigan at Chicago bY 
the enactment of H. R. 2—the water diver- 
sion bill. The stakes in this fight were high. 

If enacted, the measure would: (a) 
Threaten our relations with a good neigh- 
bor, Canada; (v) jeopardize the development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway; and (c) seri- 
ously damage our port and harbor develop“ 
ment projects. ' 
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How? It the diversion of more water into 
the Illinois Waterway had been approved, it 
Would have lowered the water level of Lake 
Michigan, and all of the Great Lakes. 

Happlly, we won the battle. 
must gird ourselves for the fight again next 
Session. 


INCREASING WATER SUPPLY 


Our Nation faces a growing problem of 
Inadequate sources of water. Ever-increas- 
~ing consumption requires. renewed effort to 
assure an ample supply for the future. For 
that reason. I cosponsored Senate Joint 
lution 135. The purpose is to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to construct 
demonstration plants to transform: saline, 
or brackish water to water suitable for agri- 
Cultural, municipal, industrial, or other 
beneficial consumptive purposes. 

With greater demands on our water supply, 
Additional efforts are needed to better utilize 
the available water supply in whatever form 
it exists, as well as stepped up effort to trans- 
form saline or brackish waters for further 
Utilization, 

The bill approved by Congress, and signed 
by the President, is now Public Law 85-883. 


BRIGHTENING THE FUTURE FOR ELDERLY 
CITIZENS 


Our ever-increasing number of senior citi- 
zens in the Nation—now about 15 million— 
are facing increasingly difficult problems. 

To provide an improved senior citizens 
Program, I have taken the following actions: 

Supported a 10 percent increase in social 
Security benefits—affecting over 281.000 folks 

Wisconsin. A lesser amount of 7 percent 
Was approved in the new law, Public Law 
85-840 


Sponsored legislation to increase the ahot- 
ment for extra earnings for folks on social 
ity from $1,200 to $1,800 annually— 
Without suffering loss of social-security 
nefits. 

Urged adequate, low-cost housing to meet 

the special needs of our senior folks. 
Recommended greater Opportunities for 
Part-time or full-time employment, includ- 
getting rid of unfortunate prejudice 

t hiring maturing citizens. 
mmended counseling and vocational 
Or avocational guidance to help our aging 
ms make the occupational, physical, 
Mental. and financial adjustments to aging. 
to ed establishment of broader programs 
enable our older folks to continue to par- 
ticipate in and contribute to community life, 
“ue science opens the way to longer life, 
1 important that the opportunities for 
ae in the upper age bracket should have 
brighter outlook. “For age is opportunity, 
uo. less than youth," wrote Longfellow, 
Ough in another dress.” 
«WHAT ABOUT AGRICULTURE? 


Regrettably, this Congress has not en- 
Acted ma jor legislation that would have out- 
manding benefits for the dairy industry—a 
Hoot part of our Wisconsin agriculture. 
eet some progress was made in the 
Neral agricultural field. 

€se included: Extension of the soil- 
of ation program for 4 years; extension 
Nene Armed Forces dairy-products program 
Imno Years, until December 31, 1961, to help 
as ve the diets of our servicemen as well 

Provide an outlet for our dairy surpluses; 
tension of the brucelosis-eradication pro- 
aa Even though Wisconsini has been de- 

ed brucellosis free, we stili need a na- 
thi, Vide program of complete eradication of 


to disease. Extension of Public Law 480 
ether vide for export of our surplus dairy and 


Man farm commodities; promoting more hu- 

tunda slaughter of livestock; providing more 
5 for forest research. 

addition to supporting the above 


t I sponrored legislation with the 
Uowing objectives: 


However, we 
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S. 2912 and S. 2924, designed to prevent 
the lowering of price supports for dairy 
products. The purpose, of course, is to pre- 
vent further reduction of farm income, al- 
ready too low in relation to the high costs of 
farm operations. Regrettably, the objec- 
tives of this legislation as approved by Con- 
gress in Senate Joint Resolution 162, was 
vetoed, 

Public Law 85-748 was enacted to extend, 
expand, and improve programs for distribut- 
ing surplus milk to our school children as 
well as to summer camps, settlement houses, 
and other nonprofit institutions devoted to 
the care and training of children. 

S. 3930, to improve the distribution of sur- 
plus foods to needy people. The purpose 
of this legislation is to provide additional 
funds for certifying needy people so as to 
facilitate the distribution of more of the 
surplus. products to hungry people, 

S. 4019, to liberalize Federal regulations 
so as to provide surplus grains to farmers 
in disaster areas. 


PROTECTING THE INTERESTS OF OUR VETERANS 


Over the years, our Nation has designed 
a system of benefits to help relieve the eco- 
nomic, physical, psychological, and other 
problems and difficulties suffered by veter- 
ans as a result of service. The recently 
adjourned Congress did not make broad- 
scale improvements in these programs. 

However, legislation was enacted to: pro- 
vide a 10 percent increase in special com- 
pensation to about 2 million veterans who 
are 50 percent. or over disabled and have 
dependents; increases the pensions to those 
who have been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor from $10 to $100 a month; 
continue the Direct Loan Program for home 
purchases, increasing the amount of a single 
direct loan from $10,000 to $13,500; provide 
aid and allowance of $100 per month for 
paraplegics—those with loss of use of both 
arms or both legs through service-connected 
disabilities or disease—for veterans not in 
VA or other Government hospitals; and, 
provide other benefits. 

A major victory of the Congress, of course, 
was the successful effort to block attempts 
to cripple veterans’ benefits programs; for 


example, along the lines recommended by 


the Bradley Commission. 
LEGISLATION FOR IMPROVED CONSERVATION 


Our conservationist-minded folks—in 
making constructive efforts to preserve our 
natural resources—are serving both a per- 
sonal, and a national, interest. Today, an 
ever-expanding population and a spreading 
industrial-residential complex, threaten to 
encroach further upon our natural out-of- 
doors. 

To preserve our natural resources, par- 
ticularly those included in natural heritage 
freas, the Congress has adopted a number 
of significant programs. These include: 
Public Law 85-470, to establish a Natural 
Outdoor Recreation Review Commission. 
The purpose is to carry on a nationwide 
survey and evaluation of outdoor recreation 
resources and opportunities. The en- 
actment of Public Law 85-510, the Cloud 
Modification Research Act, to establish a 
5-year program of experimental research, in 
the field of cloud modification and general 
weather control, with special attention to 
rainfall. More effective weather control 
promises great things for our conservation 
program—including: avoiding floods, 
drought, tornadoes, and other nat- 
ural disasters that ravage and deplete our 
natural resources. 

Legislation, too, was enacted to carry out 
a study aimed at preventing the poisoning 
of fish and wildlife by forest and crop sprays. 
The purpose of the investikation, is to de- 
termine the ill effects of some insecticides, 
fungicides, and pesticides, upon fish and 
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wildlife. The ultimate aim, of course, is to 
avert unnec losses of fish and wildlife. 

Wiley bill to provide fair distribution of 
funds for wildlife projects: I introduced 
legislation to prevent a change in the for- 
mula for fund distribution under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act that would have re- 
sulted in unfair allocation of funds under 
this program. While action was not com- 
pleted on the bill, the Secretary of the In- 
terior has agreed to hold in abeyance any 
change in the fund-distribution formula 
until further consideration can be given to 
the factors involved. 


MORAINE NATIONAL PARK STUDY FOR WISCONSIN 


The scope and beauty of Wisconsin's 500- 
mile long moraine area—inecluding forma- 
tions of rock, gravel, sand, hills and valleys, 
sculptured by glacial action—is unsurpassed 
anywhere in the United States. I have urged 
the Department of the Interior to expedi- 
tiously complete and evaluate a study of 
these scenic topographical features, to deter- 
mine the feasibility of establishing a Moraine 
National Park in Wisconsin. The challenge, 
of course, is to evaluate all the factors in- 
volved—including the costs, administrative 
problems, land areas to be affected, and other 
matters of local and State, as well as na- 
tional, interest. If the survey reveals the 
feasibility of such a project, I will introduce 
legislation to establish a Moraine National 
Park in Wisconsin. 

GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


In support of Wisconsin interests and de- 
velopment of the Great Lakes area, I co- 
sponsored legislation, S. 1416, to provide for 
congressional consent to the formation of a 
compact between Great Lakes States.” The 
purpose is to speed the development and 
utilization of industrial, commercial, cul- 
tural, residential, and other uses of the re- 
sources of the Great Lakes area. Although 
we succeeded in getting approval in the 
Senate, this measure, regrettably, did not 
pass the House of Representatives. 


WILEY ON SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SPACE AND 
ASTRONAUTICS 


The exploration of outer space—a new 
frontier—is a challenge which the United 
States must successfully meet to protect its 
future. In 1957, the United. States was 
shocked out of its astronautical slumber 
when Soviet Russia put its first satellite into 
orbit. Basically a scientific instrument, the 
satellite, however, has a tremendous military 
potential that can be a real threat to our 
security. 

Responding to the challenge, Congress es- 
tablished a Special Committee on Space and 
Astronautics—of which Iam a member. Fol- 
lowing hearings, new legislation to establish 
a clyilian-directed National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency was enacted in Public Law 85— 
568, to direct and control United States space 
programs. 

A successful space exploration program, of 
course, is essential for the scientific and de- 
fense purposes of the Nation. Too, new data 
acquired is expected to have practical benefits 
for improved agriculture, weather control, 
communications, transportation, utilization 
of the sun's energies for heat and power, 
navigation, and other purposes. 
OTHER LEGISLATION COSPONSORED BY 

WILEY 

I, of course, cosponsored other legislation, 
including the following: 

To expand and improve our educational 
program, I cosponsored S. 3163, to help pro- 
vide needed assistance for expansion and im- 
provement of our educational program. The 
objectives include: better facilities, aid for 
teachers, loans to students to attain higher 
educational goals, etc. Legislation with these 
general objectives, Public Law 85-864, was 
approved by Congress. S. 3318, to extend 
the Mutual Security program for strengthen- 
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ing the free world defense. S. 3335, to pro- 
vide a National Capital center of the per- 
forming arts as well as to promote greater 
international understanding through the 
stepping-up of friendly exchanges of artists 
in these fields. This bill, now enacted into 
law, authorizes projects to be constructed 
with funds raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions. The purpose is to improve our own 
presentations of music, drama, dancing, 
poetry, and other performing arts. Senate 
Joint Resolution 147, to designate the first 
day of May of each year as Loyalty Day. 
Senate Joint Resolution 201, authorizing a 
medal for Rear Adm, Hyman George Rick- 
over in the recognition of his outstanding 
services to our country, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 59, designation of the year 1960 as 
Visit U. S. A. Year to encourage visitors from 
abroad as a vital step in improving inter- 
nation understanding and promoting world 
peace. 

OTHER MAJOR LEGISLATION SUPPORTED BY YOUR 

SENIOR SENATOR 


In addition to the legislation which T 
sponsored or cosponsored, let me also give 
you a thumbnail! sketch of other legislation 
Isupported. Why did I support these meas- 
ures? Because I felt the enactment of these 
laws would be in the best interests of Wis- 
consin and the Nation. 

“The major bilis included: The reorganiza- 
tion of the Defense Department; extension 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; ad- 
mission of Alaska as the 49th State; enact- 
ment of the Federal Aviation Act; support 
of Emergency Housing Act, including in- 
creased authorization to FHA mortgage in- 
surance program by $4 billion; expansion of 
the highway program; legislation to provide 
funds so that States may extend unemploy- 
ment compensation to those unemployed 
workers, 

Other legislation I supported Includes: Ex- 
tending the Hill-Burton Act for hospital 
survey and construction; legislation to re- 
quire reporting and disclosure of enrployee 
welfare and pension funds to avoid embezzle- 
ment of such funds; expansion and improve- 
ment of our civil defense program with funds 
for State and local participation; establish- 
ment of a National Out-of-Door Recreation 
Resources Review Commission to study out- 
door resources: increase In salary and re- 
tirement benefits for postal and other classi- 
fied Federal workers; postal rate increases, a 
measure adopted to help wipe out the red ink 
finances of the Post Office Dzpartment; ex- 
tension, with some modification, of cor- 
porate and excise tax laws to help provide 
revenue for Federal expenditures; legisla- 
tion providing stricter penalties for the 
transmission of obscene matter through the 
malls. 

LOOKING AHEAD 


Thus, the record of the 2d session of the 
85th Congress—as well as of Senator Wi.ey— 
of course, has been established by the action 
of the Congress on this and other legisla- 
tion. However, we recognize that there is 
still hard work to be done in many fields. 
Now—and in the days ahead—we face such 
problems as: Attaining full economic re- 
covery; holding down inflation; improving 
our senior citizen's programs; brightening 
the farm outlook; providing more opportun- 
ity for small business; improving and ex- 
panding educational programs; strengthen- 
ing our security; promoting business, and 
other actions of local, State, national, and 
international significance. 

The challenge of resolving these problems, 
of course, are not only for the Congress, 
but also for the American people. 
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Atomic Energy Development—Nevada 
Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 
ment on the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful uses with special ref- 
erences to projects at the University of 
Nevada. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Atomic energy development, today's chal- 
lenge, will change the course of history in 
the fields of engineering, agriculture and 
medicine. These changes will affect the 
Uves and living standards of all of our citi- 
zens and the generations to come. 

In 1949, I initiated conferences with the 
late Gordon Dean, chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (AEC), on three proj- 
ects for the University of Nevada, projects 
which will lay the groundwork for future 
projects. The work has been continued 
under Lewis L. Strauss, who succeeded Mr. 
Dean as chairman in 1953, and under the 
new AEC Chairman John A. McCone. 
THREE NEVADA UNIVERSITY PROJECTS ACHTEVED 


The radioactive fallout or radiation dust 
project, the uranium ore beneficlation proj- 
ect, and the reactor technology project were 
all part of our plan for my alma mater, the 
University of Nevada. All have been accom- 
plished. 

The radiation fallout project is in the col- 
lege of agriculture under Dean James E. 
Adams and Dr. V. R. Bohman; the uranium 
beneficiation project at the Mackay School of 
Mines is under Dean Vernon E. Scheid and 
Dr. John N. Butler, and the radio technology 
project is under the committee of deans 
with Dr. S. W. Letfson, head of the depart- 
ment of physics, as chairman, and Dr. David 
F. Dickinson, the newly appointed professor 
of nuclear engineering. 

A fourth project, which would include a 
complete accessory laboratory plant and ma- 
chine shops for further study and applica- 
tion of atomic energy to new and construc- 
tive uses, Hes ahead. All this means more 
Nevadans grounded in nuclear physics and 
reactor technology. 

NEVADA ENGINEERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Nevada University engineers have estab- 
lished successful careers in America and 
throughout the foreign engineering field for 
more than half a century. They have suc- 
cessfully competed with engineers from all 
areas of the world. 

In mining, reclamation, and Industrial en- 
gineering, Nevadans have had no peer, To- 
day the new leid of atomic energy research 
and development must be expanded in our 
own university If we are to keep pace with 
other seats of higher learning in preparing 
Nevada students for their respective profes- 
sions, and I am confident that it will be. 

NUCLEAR REACTOR TECHNOLOGY—A MUST 


The new nuclear reactor technology course 
at our Nevada University is a must. With- 
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out it we would not only lack the training 

facilities for our young people but we would 

lose many of our engineering and science- 
students at the end of 2 years to colleges and 

universities where such studies are available. 

We would, in effect, be a secondary school in 

this field. But with such a course we will be 

second to none. i 

Engineers, doctors, and agriculturists en- 
tering their respective fields 5 to 10 years 
from now without understanding the new 
nuclear reactor technology principle of the 
generation of power and the peaceful appli- 
cations of atomic energy will be definitely 
limited in their competitive careers. 

Nevada students who have acquired this 
knowledge will be in the forefront in their 
fields, 

USES OF NUCLEAR TECHNOLOGY 


Potential applications of atomic energy for 
peaceful and economic uses are infinite. 

As AEC Chairman Strauss told University 
of Nevada graduates at the commencemen 
exercises in Reno, June 2, by 1990 most 
of our electrical energy will come from atomic 
reactors. The isotope U-235 separated from 
natural uranium will be fissioned to provide 
these kilowatts. 

First use of electricity generated by atomic 
reactors should be in arid and less accessible 
areas of the West which hold our greatest 
mineral wealth and where power is needed 
for communities, mines and new industfies, 
and to pump underground waters from far 
below the surface of the land. 

This does not mean that we can mark time 
on our program for construction of new and 
extensive hydroelectric projects, or in the 
rapid and full development cf our liquida fuel 
resources which are also an important source 
of electric energy. We will need all sources 
of energy, including atomic reactors, to m 
our requirements in the not too distant 
future. 

Adm. Hyman Rickover, “father” of the 
U. S. S. Nautilus, our first nuclear-po 
submarine, tells me that to maintain our 
present energy margin the oll industry 
have to drill 1,200,000 oll wells in the Unf 
States in the next 10 years. 


ATOMIC ENERGY TECHNIQUES TO REVEAL HIDDEN 
MINERAL TREASURES 


Admiral Rickover, with whom I have had 
a number of consultations since I attend 
the launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus at 
Groton, Conn, in January of 1954, envisions 
wide use of nuclear technology in prospect 
for minerals now hidden far below thé 
ground. This should prove a tremendous 
boon to Nevada, the most richly minera 
State in the Union. 

Geophysical prospecting, states 
Rickover, will include measurement of radio- 
activity, measurement of local perturbation 
in the earth’s magnetic lines of force, 
of seismographic techniques to determine 
depth of structures of various densities, an 
electrical techniques for the measurement 
restivity of various ore bodies. 

Atomic energy also has a role in geobotan!- 
cal prospecting. As Admiral Rickover ex, 
plains, this is a special case of geochemi 
prospecting which includes analysis of sami 
ples of soils, rocks and ground water, an 
in which frequentiy small increnses O 
normal metal content indicates the pres 
of ore bodies in the vicinity. 

In geobotanical prospecting, he adds, 275 
tain plants concentrate large amounts 
certain metals from the ground, Anal 
of the ashes of these plants may indicat? 
that ore bodies are near, whereas chemical 
analyses of the rocks and ground water 5 
not be sufficiently sensitive. Admiral Riek 
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Over quotes AEC and United States Geologi- 
dal Survey authorities as stating that ore 
bodies under a cover of barren sandstone 
& much as 25 meters thick may be detected 

testing plants growing above them for 
Wanium and associated elements. 

To date the use of atomic energy tech- 
niques has been largely limited to the loca- 
tion of urantum and thorium deposits, but a 
number of very powerful new techniques are 
Under development for the discovery of other 

Tal deposits. 
THE SECONDARY DEFENSE AREA 


Our University of Nevada is located in the 
dary defense zone, back of the Sierra 
evada Mountains. 
Practically all of the technical brains and 
equipment on the Pacific slope, including 
Universities of California, Stanford, Cali- 
School of Technology, Southern Cali- 
fornia, University of California Los Angeles, 
and the laboratories, could be destroyed in a 
few minutes by missiles equipped with 
atomic warheads launched by enemy subma- 
offshore. 
the event of a real threat many of the 
zolentists and engineers could move into the 
dary defense area and continue their 
tk at the University of Nevada. 


run IDEA—THE START OF THE PARTICIPATION 


In 1951 I persuaded the then president of 
— University, Dr. Malcolm A. Love, to send 
Joseph E. Moose, head of the chemical 
department, and Mr. Roy Hardy, one of the 
Weents and an engineer in his own right, to 
ashington to review the work then being 
Sone in the field of reactor technology. 
When they arrived I left the Senate for a 
ur dap period and conducted them on a tour 
the Oak Ridge, Tenn., atomic project and 
— the Long Island installation. This was 


ng. 
pa 1952 the project to determine new and 
Ore red methods of beneficiating uranium 
Nant established by Gordon Dean, Chair- 
Mac of AEC, and $60,000 was allotted to the 
kay School of Mines to carry on the work. 
is project, continued with substantial 
maeations each year since then, and with 
com.) accomplishments to its credit, is being 
Pleted as AEC advises that sufficient 
the um ores have now been developed for 
eet next 10 years. Dr. John N. Butler, proj- 
vn engineer, is preparing a final report in 
— new projects will be suggested utiliz- 
the specialized equipment at the Mackay 
debeo l of Mines, and its experienced person- 
for further research. 
THE RADIOACTIVE FALLOUT PROJECT 
at January 1954, a project to determine 
d effect of radioactive fallout on the pro- 
adj on of cattle and livestock on the ranges 
Ne cent to the nuclear test site in southern 
da was established in the animal hus- 
Conary branch of the Max C. Fleischmann 
Aral of Agriculture under Dr. Adams. 
Coreg AEC Chairman Dean cooperated in our 


taas Project, which has important implica- 
to gust Tange areas, was enlarged this year 
blant er the relatión of atomic fallout to soil, 
and animal life and will have far- 
ching value to agriculture and husbandry. 
ois GRANT FOR A NUCLEAR REACTOR AT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA 


daa dune of this year we persuaded AEC 
Uniy, n Lewis Strauss to come to the 
dresa ty to make the commencement ad- 
Rade and to announce that AEC had just 
Neva a $40,000 grant to the University of 
duclen to enable it to procure a subcritical 
the 1 t reactor for instructing students in 
tacto, dumentale of nuclear physics and 
Th technology. 

amoun Frant of 640.000 is Identical to the 
deraltut that was granted to Columbia Uni- 
reh in 1940 for the very first atomic-re- 

Project in the United States looking 
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toward applications of atomic energy to na- 
tional defense and military purposes. 

It is my hope that the equivalent grant to 
the University of Nevada will be equally ef- 
fective in advancing the applications of 
atomic energy to peaceful and economic uses 
and our national progress. 

Mr. Strauss agreed that Nevada’s univer- 
sity was ideally located for this pioneer work. 


SUCCESS OF PROJECTS ALREADY GAINED WILL 
STIMULATE NEW ONES 


Procurement of the subcritical nuclear re- 
actor for the University of Nevada marks the 
completion of my initial three-project pro- 
gram for the university, conceived in 1949 
with the cooperation of the AEC. 

Necessary laboratories and machine-shop 
development should later become a part of 
this vital unit. Success of the projects al- 
ready obtained will, I am sure, assist me in 
obtaining additional grants from AEC for 
future projects, so that our university may 
keep pace with the other higher institutions 
of learning in this field. 


ATOMIC ENERGY A POWER FOR PEACE 


While new peaceful uses of atomic energy 
are being developed we must not lose sight 
of the necessity of expanding the military 
application of this tremendous force which 
can give us the power to destroy any nation 
that may dare to attack us or serve as such 
a mighty deterrent to war that we can pre- 
serve the peace of the world. 

Four years ago, when I witnessed the 
launching of the U. S. S. Nautilus at Groton, 
Conn., I realized what a potential power it 
could be for peace. That is even more ap- 
parent now that the U. S. S. Nautilus has 
crossed the North Pole under the Arctic ice, 
followed closely by its sister ship, the U. S. S. 
Skate, an achievement that will inevitably 
revolutionize warfare or deter our enemies 
from attack. 

To date only the United States is known to 
have the atomic submarine, a tribute to the 
early vision and foresight of Admiral Rick- 
over. 

Nuclear-powered submarines, equipped 
with missiles armed with atomic warheads 
and lying under the Arctic ice, could utterly 
destroy Russia or any other nation that 
might attempt a surprise attack on the 
United States, An enemy that would be so 
rash might deal a devastating blow to our 
cities and towns, but the retaliatory power 
of our atomic submarine fleet would then 
utterly liquidate the enemy. 

Foreign nations know that and this knowl- 
edge should be sufficient to deter any present 
or future enemy from contemplating aggres- 
sion or a sneak Pearl Harbor type attack 
against us, Our capabilities for retaliation 
can be our best guaranty of peace. 

GREATLY EXPANDED ATOMIC-POWERED SUB- 

MARINE FLEET URGED 


Twenty, forty, or a hundred sister sub- 
marines to the U. 8. 8. Nautilus—whatever 
number our defense chiefs consider neces- 
sary to do the Job—should be constructed as 
rapidly as possible. Then an ample num- 
ber should be stationed under the Arctic ice 
pack where they would be in constant readi- 
ness to meet any threat to our security. 

With the advent of the atomic submarine, 
supersonic warplanes, and intercontinental 
missiles little wars are almost past. The 
next great war, if it occurs—and it will not 
occur if we maintain air and sea supremacy 
and mind our own business—will be fought 
in the air and under the seas, But we must 
prepare as though we were facing an enemy 
attack tomorrow, with undersea and air 
striking power in being, and with increased 
technology that will assure permanent su- 
periority. Brain must be matched to our 
military muscle, and that is why I am fight- 
ing for new and expanded projects for our 
university, 
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In Senate Report No. 1627 of the 83d Con- 
gress, issued in July 1954 by the Senate Min- 
erals, Materials, and Fuels Economic Sub- 
committee, of which I was chairman, I called 
attention to the serious decline in the Na- 
tion’s technical graduates and warned that 
if such a decline continued it could en- 
danger our safety and security. One reason 
for that decline has been the meager re- 

muneration that skilled engineers, physicists, 
and experts in other technological fields re- 
ceive after years of concentrated study and 
experience. The need for more technologists 
is imperative and the young people of Nevada 
and the Nation must be encouraged in every 
way possible to study and prepare for this 
vital work 

Admiral Rickover has been making simi- 
lar appeals. Russia, he wrans, is now train- 
ing twice as-many professionals in technical 
fields than we are, adding, “the scientific 
revolution is upon us and we have not pre- 
pared to meet its ever-spiraling demands.” 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA CAN HELP SUPPLY VITAL 

NEED 


“Atomic power,“ he reminds us, “calls for 
a higher plateau of engineering competence. 
We are constantly coming up against bar- 
riers built of lack of understanding for the 
specific requirements of this new energy 
source. To take just one example: Lack of 
basic theoretical knowledge in the whole 
field of metallurgy forces us to waste time in 
ad hoc experiments, simply because we do 
not yet know why metals act the way they do 
when exposed to radiation.” 

The admiral places the obligation to sup- 
ply this need on our Nation's educational 
system, its schools and universities, most of 
them hard pressed for the revenues to main- 
tain even their present curriculum. To get 
the work done the Federal Government must 
assist in financing these projects. With the 
projects the University of Nevada has already 
gained, and those that I am sure will come, 
our own university, I know, will help meet 
this national need by preparing more and 
more engineers and technologists who will 
find a place in the front ranks of science and 
achievement. 


EXPANDED MONROE DOCTRINE NEEDED 


Technical and scientific knowledge and the 
advanced weapons they produce must be bal- 
anced by policies of peace on earth and 
goodwill toward men. 

The most successful policy for peace in the 
history of our Nation was the Monroe Doc- 
trine of 1823 which barred further Euro- 
pean aggressions in the Western Hemisphere. 
It was forceful and it was clearly stated. 

Today, the Monroe Doctrine, clearly stated, 
should be extended to cover all other areas 
of the world where aggression would be a 
threat to our security. With such an ex- 
panded doctrine, backed by air and under- 
sea power, we could prevent any aggressor 
nation from establishing its form of govern- 
ment—politically, economically, or mil- 
tarily—within the areas our Government 
considers vital to our peace and safety. 
Should any nation in the face of such a doc- 
trine attempt such domination we could 
destroy its warmaking capacity at home. 

Under the present Monroe Doctrine no 
European power has succeeded in expanding 
its power in the Western Hemisphere in 135 
years, and only one abortive attempt to do 
so has been made. An expanded Monroe 
Doctrine, in my opinion, would be an equally 
effective policy for peace. 

PRINCIPLES WERE DEVELOPED IN MANY PARTS OF 

WORLD BUT APPLICATIONS ACHIEVED IN UNITED 

STATES 


Many scientists in many countries have 
contributed to our knowledge of atomic en- 
ergy since Becquerel in France discovered 
radioactivity in 1896; Pierre and Marie Curie 
and F. Joliet of France, New Zealander Ernst 
Rutherford, C. D. Anderson, of the California 
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Institute of Technology, and the aforemen- 
tioned Dr, Lawrence; W. Bothe, H. Becker, 
Otto Hahn, Fritz Strassmann, O. R. Frisch, 
and Lise Meitner of Germany, Niels Bohr of 
Denmark, Hungarian-born Leo Szilard, Eu- 
gene Wigner and Edward Teller, Waiter Zinn 
of Canada, J. A. Wheeler at Princeton, Harold 
C. Urey, those previously mentioned giants 
Albert Einstein and Enrico Fermi, and a score 
of others. Many of the foreign physicists 
had escaped to America from Nazi-occupied 
areas of Europe. They discussed application 
of the newly discovered fission principle to 
military weapons with American physicists 
and, in 1939, sent Fermi to confer with Navy 
authorities, The latter asked to be kept in- 
formed. Later that year Alexander Sachs of 
New York delivered a letter written by Dr. 
Einstein to President Roosevelt and urging 
that the Government encourage further work 
in the atomic field with a view to determin- 
ing its potentials for national security. In 
November 1941. Dr. Vannevar Bush informed 
the White House that developments were 
well enough advanced to justify efforts to 
produce an atomic bomb. Fermi, with 
some of his associates, was sent to Chicago, 
where, in an abandoned squash court be- 
neath the stands of Stagg Field, they con- 
structed a mysterious atomic plle. On De- 
cember 2, 1942, the scientists achieved the 
first self-sustaining chain reaction. The 
principles had been evolved in the brains of 
men and women in many universities in 
many parts of the world. The application 
was achieved in the United States. 


The American Legion Offers a Realist’s 
Approach to the Communist Threat in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARDNER R. WITHROW 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WITHROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend and revise my remarks, 
I am pleased to learn that my concern 
over communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is shared by others, even if we 
sometimes appear to be in a minority. 
Because of its interest, and its recom- 
mendations, I am submitting the full 
text of a statement by Mr. Seaborn Col- 
lins, of New Mexico, who was formerly 
national commander of the American 
Legion. 

The newspapers have been full of ar- 
ticles about what we must do in the Latin 
Americas about coffee prices, about eco- 
nomic developments, and about a lot of 
things. Nothing is ever said about what 
we would and should do on communism, 
which is the greatest threat of all. 

I think the United States ought to take 
the lead and urge a watchdog commit- 
tee of four strongly anti-Communist 
governments. I believe the committee 
would serve the hemisphere very valu- 
ably. Communism is insidious, and it 
has to be identified. It is sometimes 
hard to identify, but it might be fought 
successfully with such a committee. 
Communism fights us; we must fight 
back. 

I suggest at the next meeting of for- 
eign ministers here the Dominican Re- 
public proposal again be studied. I fur- 
ther suggest it is a fit subject for the 
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Organization of American States to ex- 
plore and act upon, The OAS can make 
a real contribution to the hemisphere if 
it will take some positive action on the 
recommendations of the Dominican Re- 
public and the American Legion 

The statement follows: 

Las Cruces, N. Mex., September 5.— New 
Mexico and Kansas joined hands at the 
American Legion convention in Chicago this 
week to place the great organization of vet- 
erans of three wars behind a proposal to 
establish a watchdog committee of the 
American Republics to guard the Western 
Hemisphere against communism. 

Seaborn Collins, Las Cruces businessman 
and past national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion, said here today upon his return, 
the convention at his insistence adopted a 
resolution in line with the proposal made by 
the Dominican Republic at the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference in Venezuela in 1954, 
The convention resolution is based upon 
the proposal at Caracas, which, unfortu- 
nately, was not adopted by the conference,” 
said Collins. “If the American Republics 
had adopted the resolution instead of yield- 
ing to less vigilant states, I doubt commu- 
nism would have created the problems such 
as occurred upon the visit of the Vice Presi- 
dent in Venezuela this year.” 

The Kansas Legion proposed to the con- 
vention the Legion call upon the United 
States Department of State to review and 
adopt the Dominican Republic proposal 


which would outlaw the Communist Party- 


in the Western Hemisphere and create a 
watchdog committee to study communism 
in the Americas and to make recommenda- 
tions to the governments of the American 
Republics on means to combat and control 
communism. The Dominican resolution met 
opposition at the Caracas meeting and the 
American Republics yielded finally to a com- 
promise resolution by the United States 
which embodied a declaration of solidarity 
for the preservation of the political integrity 
of the American states against the interven- 
tion of international communism. 

Collins said the Legion's action calls for 
the United States to return to the more 
aggressive Dominican Republic approach to 
communism in the Western Hemisphere and 
that the Legion action was “directly in line 
with that 1954 proposal.” Collins joined 
with Kansas sponsors to pilot the resolution 
in the Legion meeting in Chicago this week. 


Congratulations to the United States 
Army Field Band 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter recently received from 
Mr. J. B. Mullaney, managing editor of 
the Cleveland News. The United States 
Army Field Band is certainly a credit to 
the service, and I know it is justly de- 
serving of the plaudits accorded it. The 
letter follows: 

ND NEWs, 


CLEVELA: 
Cleveland, Ohio, August 22, 1958. 
Congressman WILLIAM E. MINSHALL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN MINSHALL: Last 
Wednesday evening, August 20, Cleveland 
and the Cleveland News played host to the 
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United States Army Field Band, of Washing“ 
ton, D. C. These distinguished musicians 
under the direction of Maj. Chester E. Whit- 
ing and Capt. Robert L. Bierly, performed 
brilliantly before a capacity crowd at 
auditorium. 

I believe that I share the sentiments of 
the audience when I comment on the de- 
lightful evening that the band provided for 
those present. We at the Cleveland News 
were proud indeed to sponsor their appear- 
ance here. We hope that we will be afford 
another opportunity to bring the remarkable 
talents of this organization to Cleveland 
attention in future years. I am confident 
that their visit to Cleveland increased the 
good will which readers of the Cleveland 
News entertain toward the United States 
Army. 
Sincerely, 

J. B. MULLANEY, 
Managing Editor. 


Congresswoman Edith Green Receives 
High Honors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gresswoman EDITH GREEN, of Oregon's 
Third Congressional District, received 
two outstanding honors recently. It is 
my pleasure to bring them to the atten“ 
tion of this House. 

She was 1 of 3 women invited to par- 
ticipate in an international conference 
of parliamentarians in Clarens, Switzer- 
land, August 24-31. And, prior to at 
tending the conference, she was chose? 
“The Nation’s outstanding woman of 7 
year” by the American Veterans of worl 
War II. We perhaps know them better 
as the Amvets. 

Only three other United States citizens 
attended the Swiss meet. They 8 
Representatives Henry Reuss, of Wis 
consin, WILLIAM WIDNALL, of New Jersey, 
and JohN Vorys, of Ohio. 

In company with representatives from 
14 other nations, they explored the 
of legislators in avoiding the recurrenc® 
of such crisis as the Middle East. 2 
sought common ground on major inter 
national issues such as relations with th 
Soviet Union, the former colonial areas 
and the United Nations. The conference 
was sponsored by the American Friends 
Service Committee. end 

The recognition accorded my fri 15 
and colleague from Oregon by Ammer 
came after she had been nominated 1 A 
promoting better opportunities ftor A. 
youth of the Nation in the fields of W“, 
fare, health, education, and recreati 
Knowledgeable in these fields, M$ 
Green is a member of the House Edues 
tion and Labor Committee. in 

Under leave to extend my remar the 
the Recorp, I include at this time in 
following news story which appear 
the September 5, 1958, Oregon Labo 
Press: a 
EDITH Green Recerves Hics Hon 
National honors came to Congresswom eg 
Epīra GREEN as the 85th Congress 
toward adjournment last week. 
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Mrs. Grarenx was invited by the American 
Friends Service Committee to participate In 
an international conference in Clarens, 
Switzerland, and was chosen the Nation's 
Outstanding woman of the year by the 
American Veterans of World War II (Am- 
Vets) at their national convention in St. 

uis. 

Although the award was established 5 
Years ago, this is only the second time Am- 
Vets haye given it. Mrs, GREEN was nomi- 
Nated to receive it by a Virginia delegate 
or promoting better opportunities for the 
Youth of the Nation in the flelds of welfare, 

th, education, and recreation. 

With important votes still pending in the 

se, the Oregon Congresswoman was un- 
able to go to St. Louis to receive the award. 
ms are being made to present the hand- 
some plaque to her soon. 

soon as Congress adjourned Mrs. 
Green flew to Switzerland to take part in 
international conference arranged by 
Friends. Her expenses were entirely 
Paid by the committee. The only woman 
representative invited from the United 
tes. Congresswoman GREEN joined repre- 
Sentatives from the parliaments of 15 coun- 
to seek ways Of legislating for peace and 

to promote understanding among nations. 

While in Europe, Congresswoman Green 

ll attend the Brussel's World Fair at the 

Vitation of Mrs. Charles P. Howard, Deputy 

nited States Commissioner. She has ac- 
Cepted an invitation from the Swiss Embassy 
to visit an exhibition of “Women of Switzer- 
land" in Zurich. > 


The 85th Congress Refused To Act Tò 
Deal With Supreme Court Coddling of 
Reds and Criminals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


W CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, the fail- 
wi to enact a number of bills dealing 
8 recent Supreme Court decisions 

Presents one of the most significant 
M rtcomings of the 85th Congress, 
ime of these measures were of critical 
turdortance in our efforts to deal effec- 

ely with subversives and the criminal 
Bennet world, Congress’ inaction dealt a 
be ‘Sus blow to law enforcement and will 
d hard for the American people to un- 
erstand. 

There will be particular concern over 
feneress’ complete lack of response to 
saul three-pronged Supreme Court as- 
come upon this Nation’s attempts to 
diet the Communist menace. In three 
helg ent cases the Supreme Court first 

that the States could not act 

t Communists seeking the over- 
Nelso of the Republic—that was in the 
eral n case—then held that the Fed- 
laws Government's own antisubversive 
Party it nog apply to the Communist 

that was in the Yates case 
ey Analy that the Federal Government 
Munis not prevent even known Com- 
kea ts and other subversives from 
Will. 8 and returning to the country at 
tri es. 


that was in the Kent and Buehl 
“mvirate was to immunize the Com- 


The result of this jurisprudential 


munist Party from either State or Fed- 
eral prosecution and at the same time 
to permit its traitorous members to im- 
prove their techniques,and spread their 
poison in foreign lands all over the globe. 
These decisions of the Court made a 
mockery of our national effort to keep 
this country secure against communistic 
treachery. 

The Supreme Court's decisions were 
in large part based on misconstruction 
of congressional intention. Whether the 
Court was right or wrong, certainly their 
decisions left it squarely up to Congress 
to restate its intentions in unmistakable 
terms. Many of us who were particular- 
ly interested in these vital internal se- 
curity problems attempted to meet the 
challenge by corrective legislation. Un- 
der this legislation the States would have 
been authorized to prosecute all traitors; 
the Federal Government would have been 
authorized to prosecute the Communist 
Party for organizing to teach and advo- 
cate the overthrow of our Government, 
and the Secretary of State would have 
been authorized to deny passports to 
Communist Party members and their 
agents. None of these vitally necessary 
bills was enacted into law. Indeed, the 


passport bill was never even considered 


by the other body. 

Other decisions revealed a marked 
tendency on the part of the Supreme 
Court to interfere with legitimate ef- 
forts by both the State and the Federal 
Governments to deal with security risks. 
In two of these cases the Supreme Court 
established itself as an overseer of State 
procedures and standards for admission 
to the bar by overruling decisions of the 
highest courts of California and New 
Mexico refusing to admit former Com- 
munists to practice. Those were the 
Konigsbery and Schware cases. In an- 
other case, the Slochawer case, the Su- 
preme Court assumed the role of a super- 
state board of regents in overruling the 
decision of a university that a person 
who refused to answer questions of a 
congressional committee regarding his 
Communist activities was unfit to teach. 
Even if it be assumed that reasonable 
man may differ as to whether such per- 
sons should be eligible to serve as of- 
ficers of the State courts or professors at 
a State university, certainly under our 
Federal system it should be up to the 
States to make that determination. The 
Supreme Court decided otherwise, how- 
ever, and throwing jurisdictional limi- 
tations aside, a majority of the Court 
translated their personal views into due- 
process concepts and decreed reinstate- 
ment of the individuals involved. 

Specific legislation was introduced to 
deal with a Supreme Court decision in 
the Cole case, which whittled down the 
Federal Government's employee-security 
program to meaningless proportions. 
No provision of the Constitution was re- 
lied upon for this invasion of the Execu- 
tive’s power to determine the suitability 
of Federal employees for Government 
service. In effect the Court simply said 
that the Congress did not intend to au- 
thorize the President to remove all se- 
curity risks under summary procedures 
because it, the Court, considered such 
procedures too harsh. 


* 
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A bill to remedy this distortion of in- 
tent and allow the Government to weed 
out all security risks did finally pass the 
House. However, in an apparent effort 
to avoid dealing with the problem be- 
fore adjournment, it was suppressed by 
the leadership of the other body and died 
upon adjournment. 

Congress’ inaction also stymied law- 
enforcement efforts against the garden 
variety type of criminal. A number of 
Supreme Court decisions erected entirely 
unwarranted obstacles to anticrime 
measures. In the Mallory case, for ex- 
ample, the Supreme Court imposed a sys- 
tem of timetable justice on police officers 
which made it impossible to properly in- 
vestigate crime. In the Benanti case the 
Supreme Court completely destroyed the 
effectiveness of State wiretapping laws 
and transformed the ordinary telephone 
into a privileged instrument for crimi- 
nality. In the Sullivan case the Supreme 
Court gave entirely undeserved financial 
assistance to professional gamblers by 
ruling that they could deduct from their 
income taxes the expenses incurred in 
carrying out their illegal operations. 

A number of bills were introduced in 
the last Congress to deal with these 
specific cases. They were designed to 


answer the pleas of civic, fraternal, and 


law-enforcement groups all over the 
country for some congressional action to 
counter the Supreme Court's rulings. 
One proposal would have restored the 
constitutional test of voluntariness and 
rejected the Supreme Court test of time- 
liness in determining the admissibility 
of confessions. Another would have 
authorized any wiretapping by local law- 
enforcement officers which was sanc- 
tioned by State law. A third would have 
enabled the Federal Government to deal 
with criminal conspiracies operating 
across State lines. A fourth would have 
closed the tax loophole for gamblers. 

These anticrime measures would have 
constituted an impressive law-enforce- 
ment program. The dismal failure to 
enact a single one of them is a blot upon 
the record of the 85th Congress. 

Powerful elements frustrated every 
attempt by those of us who pushed this 
anticrime program to get some action. 
There were inexplicable delays in be- 
ginning hearings, delays in writing re- 
ports, delays in bringing these bills up on 
the floor for consideration. In some 
instances the majority leadership either 
refused to schedule bills for debate or 
programed them for the last day of the 
session when action could be frustrated 
by filibuster threats by just 1 or 2 Mem- 
bers. The result is that there was no op- 
portunity at all to express the legislative 
will on some of these measures. This 
sorry performance will encourage crim- 
mals to continue to flout the law and 
make ever more difficult the drive against 
organized crime. The vast majority of 
law-abiding citizens cannot help but feel 
that Congress has let them down. 

It was never the intent of any of the 
bills I have referred to to undermine the 
Court as an institution or to interfere 
with its jurisdiction or procedures. The 
attempt by some judicial activists to cast 
these bills in an anti-Supreme Court 
mold was therefore inexcusable. The 
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only objective of these bills and their 
only consequence would have been to 
carry out the legislative responsibilities 
vested in the Congress by the Constitu- 
tion. 

History demonstrates that the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court, like that of 
the other branches of the Government, 
has not been infallible. 

It was a Supreme Court decision in the 

Pollock case in 1895 which invalidated 
the first Federal income tax law and 
required the 16th amendment, None of 
us particularly enjoys paying taxes, but 
think of where this country would be 
today if Congress had not reviewed and 
the people had not revised this decision 
by the Supreme Court. 
The list of examples can be multiplied. 
A Supreme Court decision in 1908 held 
invalid a Workman’s Compensation Act 
for employees of interstate carriers. A 
Supreme Court decision in 1908 struck 
down laws prohibiting employers from 
discriminating against union members. 
A Supreme Court decision in 1923 held 
that Congress could not establish a 
minimum wage law for women in the 
Nation’s Capital. A Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1918 held that Congress could 
not prohibit interstate shipment of 
goods produced by child labor. 

These examples of cases in which the 
Court’s decisions demanded revision 
demonstrate the necessity for constant 
surveillance of the operations of the 
judicial branch of the Government. 
Such study is as desirable for the public 
welfare as in other cases the review by 
the Court of the actions of its sister 
branches is desirable for the public 
welfare. $ 

The judicial absolutists in the Congress 
who condemn every effort to study and, 
where necessary, modify the decisions of 
the Supreme Court overlook the tri- 
partite nature of our governmental sys- 
tem. Because they believe that the 
present Court faithfully serves their 
libertarian interests, they undermine and 
belittle the legislative efforts I have de- 
scribed to curb the Court’s encroach- 
ments on the lawmaking authority. By 

their zeal for a particular decisional doc- 
trine these extremists strike a severe 
blow at the fundamental doctrine of 
checks and balances on which our gov- 
ernmental structure is based. They 
have done their work well and in the 
process have left the country dangerously 
vulnerable to the threat of organize 
crime and subversion. i 

Many eminent authorities with no 
axes to grind have recognized that the 
Supreme Court overstepped itself in the 
cases to which these bills related. Pro- 
fessor Corwin, a leading expert on the 
Constitution, has pointed to the problem 
of keeping the Court out of legislative 
and executive territory. In his char- 
acteristically blunt way, he has publicly 
stated that on one recent decision day 
the Court “went on a virtual binge and 
thrust its nose into matters beyond its 
competence, with the result that—in my 
judgment at least—it should have afore- 
said nose well tweaked.” He described 
as “irresponsible” the Court’s decisions in 
the field of subversion, pointing out that 
the total result of its actions was “to 
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leave the country exposed to unjustifi- 
able propaganda urging the right of rev- 
olution.” Professor Corwin concluded 
that “the country needs protection 
against the aggressive tendency of the 
Court.” 

For myself, I was not as much in- 
terested in having the Court's nose 
tweaked as I was in having Congress 
deal on a selective and sound basis with 
the substance of the Court’s miscon- 
ceived encroachments on the legislative 
power. I stand with the great and wise 
sage, Judge Learned Hand, in his criti- 
cism of judges who attempt to serve as 
communal mentors or who attempt to 
suppress measures of which they do not 
approve. I know that any true liberal 
interested in preserving our democratic 
form of Government will share Judge 
Hand’s repugnance at being “ruled by 
a bevy of platonic guardians.” The bills 
I am discussing, however, were not at- 
tempts to seek vengeance against the 
Court or retaliation against any mem- 
ber of it. They did not deal with mat- 
ters of personality or abstract philoso- 
phy. They simply were attempts to 
enact commonsense laws to restore pub- 
lic protection against subversion and 
lawlessness. 

There must be added to the voices of 
Judge Hand and Professor Corwin what 
is perhaps the most impressive of all 
warnings against the tendency of re- 
cent Supreme Court decisions to over- 
rule legislative and executive policies. 
I refer to the action of the conference 
of chief judges in adopting a resolution 
and report highly critical of the Su- 
preme Court for its lack of judicial self- 
restraint and its invasions of the field 
of legislation. This resolution expressly 
calls upon the Court to recognize and 
give effect “to the difference between 
that which, on the one hand, the Con- 
stitution may prescribe or permit, and 
that which, on the other, a majoriy of 
the Supreme Court, as from time to time 
constituted, may deem desirable or un- 
desirable.” 

Knowing the traditional reluctance of 
judges to criticize the High Court, the 
approval of this resolution by the judges 
of 36 of the 44 jurisdictions represented 
attests to the serious proportions of the 
situation. 

Congress has now gone home. In the 
frenzied drive for adjournment these im- 
portant measures were swept under the 
rug. Valuable time has been lost. The 
traitors and rapists can continue their 
activities unhampered by the new re- 
straints some of us proposed against 
them. The shameful fact is that the 
85th Congress did nothing to halt the 
plunder of the people by organized crime 
or the attacks against the Republic by 
organized subversives. 

Never before has there been such 
widespread clamor for forthright and 
effective legislative action against sub- 
versives and the criminal underworld. 
The people will not long tolerate the 
tendency to sacrifice their rights in pro- 
tecting the conveniences of the enemies 
of society. All America had reason to 
expect their Representatives in Congress 
to strengthen the Government's anti- 
crime and antisubversive activities. 
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Blame for the woeful failure of the 85th 
Congress to fulfill this expectation must 
be placed squarely on the majority 
leadership, 


Small Business Hit the Jackpot in 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY H. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, while 
Congress this year made legislative his- 
tory in many fields, I am particularly 
proud of the record we have made in 
attempting to meet the pressing needs 
of small business in the United States. 
The truth is, as the New York Times 
put it, that the Nation's 4 million small- 
business men hit the jackpot in the 85th 
Congress. 

In my opinion, this decisive action bY 
Congress to improve the competitive out- 
look for small business came none too 
soon. As a recent report of the Sen- 
ate’s Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness said: 

Small business is the cornerstone of thé 
free-enterprise system. Unless a climate 15 
maintained in which such concerns maß 
grow and prosper, our economic system can- 
not survive. 

ACTION TAKEN BY 85TH CONGRESS 


What we tried to do in the 85th Con- 
gress, Mr. President, is establish tha 
climate in which small business migh 
not only survive, but also thrive. TO 
attain this goal, Congress this year pro- 
vided vital tax relief for small business: 
established the Small Business Adminis- 
tration as a permanent Federal agency: 
increased the lending powers of th 
SBA; took positive steps to increase thé 
small-business share of Government pro- 
curement; passed the Small Business 
Investment Act to encourage growth of 
small concerns by providing them with 
long-term loans and equity capital; au- 
thorized grants to educational institu- 
tions, State and local governments, for 
studies and research on management and 
financing problems of small business. 

SMALL-BUSINESS TAX RELIEF 


Every one of these actions has real 
significance for small business, But 
most important, Mr. President, is the 
small-business tax-relief bill—a mea 
I was proud to cosponsor in the Senate- 
This legislation does much to ease 
tax burden for smaller firms. Let me 
briefly set forth its major aspects: 

1. SPECIAL FIRST-YEAR DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCE 

Of the six key provisions of this bill. 
the most valuable allows taxpayers 3 
special 20-percent tax depreciation 
duction the first year on up to $10,000 ê 
year of investment in new or used equip- 
ment with a useful life of 6 years 4. 
more—up to $20,000 a year if the pusi 
ness is operated in a manner permittins 
joint return. — 

The items would have to be machi? 
ery, fixtures, or other tangible personal 
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broperty—not buildings, real estate, or 
inventory—bought after December 31, 
1957. The remaining 80 percent of the 
Cost would be depreciated normally, with 
the first deduction in the year of pur- 
Chase along with the 20-percent allow- 


While not as broad as desirable, Mr. 
President, this provision’ does help to 
Meet the basic problem of retaining 
earnings to plow back into the business. 

A. INSTALLMENT PAYMENT ON ESTATE TAX 


A second provision goes far toward 
reljeving pressure to liquidate a family 
Usiness for cash to pay the Federal 
estate tax, Under existing law, unless 
hardship conditions can be shown, this 
must be paid within 15 months after 
the death of the decedent, with a 6 per- 
dent interest rate in effect on the unpaid 
ance at the end of this period. Under 
e new law, that portion of the estate- 
liability attributable to the decedent's 
terest in a closely held business may, at 
e election of the executor, be paid in 
0 equal annual installments, plus in- 
rest at 4 percent on the unpaid balance. 
To qualify for this privilege, the value 
ot the decedent’s interest must exceed 
either first, 35 percent in value of his 
estate; or, second, 50 percent of 
his taxable estate. Any of the following 
is considered an interest in a closely held 
business: (a) A sole proprietorship; (b) 
® partnership interest, either where 
ere are 10 or less partners, or where 
decedent's interest amounts to 20 per- 
dent or more of the firm’s capital; (c) 
in a close corporation, under tests 

that parallel those for partnerships. 
7 5 applying the 35-to-50-percent qual- 
be ation rule, 2 or more businesses may 
in treated as 1 if more than 50 percent 
R Value of each business is included in 
he estate. And the 20-percent tests in 
s © Case of a partnership interest and of 
Oting stock of a corporation is deter- 
Mined on the basis of whether 20 per- 
dent or more of the business in question 
included in the gross estate of the de- 
ent. whether or not the decedent 
bo 20 percent or more at the date of 

death. 

3. INCREASED ACCUMULATED EARNINGS CREDIT 


4 A third important section, Mr. Presi- 
the” increases from $60,000 to $100,000 
Minimum accumulated earnings 
mad that amount ot earnings which 
is Y be accumulated before any income 
Subject to the accumulated earnings 

+ This tax has presented an espe- 
— Serious problem for small business 
Ofte use the absence of specific plans 
tan n makes it difficult to establish the 
tor that the earnings are accumulated 
It the reasonable needs of the business. 
tenes this very problem which led to es- 
lishment of the $60,000 credit. By 
Made this to $100,000, allowance is. 
of e for rising costs and a wider margin 
to accumulation is provided with respect 
Which small business can be free of 
inge y concerning the accumulated earn- 


4, 
THREE-YEAR NET OPERATING LOSS CARRYBACK 


Yea ourth provision extends from 2 to 3 


the period for which a loss may be 
dus led back and applied against previ- 
income to gain a retroactive tax re- 
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fund. Under the new 3-year net operat- 
ing loss carryback, a loss is first carried 
back to the third year before the year of 
the loss. If any loss then remains, it is 
carried to the second year before the 
loss—the balance of any loss remaining 
being carried to the first year prior to 
the loss. Any loss which still remains, as 
under existing law, is carried forward 
successively to the 5 years after the year 
of the loss. 

Thus, Mr. President, the 3-year carry- 
back combined with the year of the loss 
and the 5 succeeding years of the car- 
ryforward provide a 9-year span over 
which either corporate or unincorporated 


small businesses may average out their 


losses. Where the loss exceeds the in- 
come of the 2 prior years, the new 3-year 
carryback is most advantageous, because 
it allows a refund shortly after the loss 
is incurred, instead of requiring the busi- 
ness to wait and obtain the benefit by 
paying lower taxes in subsequent years. 
5. ORDINARY LOSS ON SMALL BUSINESS STOCK 


A fifth section permits investors in 
small business stock to offset their losses 
against ordinary income up to a limit 
of $25,000 a year—$50,000 in the case of 
a husband and wife filing a joint return. 
By allowing ordinary loss rather than 
capital loss treatment on the sale or ex- 
change of small business stock, this pro- 
vision should encourage the flow of new 
funds into small business by reducing the 
risk of loss. To limit its benefits to small 
business, the aggregate of the stock offer- 
ings of any corporation which are eligible 
for this ordinary loss treatment is limited 
to $500,000. Moreover, to be eligible for 
this treatment the total stock offering 
per corporation plus the equity capital 
of the corporation may not exceed $1 
million. 

6. CORPORATIONS TREATED AS PARTNERSHIPS 


Finally, Mr. President, the new tax 
law gives small business corporations the 
right to be taxed as partnerships in the 
same way that certain proprietorships 
and partnerships may choose to be taxed 
as corporations. This provision defines 
a small business corporation to mean a 
domestic corporation which is not a 
member of an affiliated group of corpor- 
ations and which does not have more 
than 10 shareholders, have as a share- 
holder a person—other than an estate— 
who is not an individual, have a non- 
resident alien as a shareholder, or have 
more than one class of stock. 

The election to be taxed as a partner- 
ship, once made, may be revoked or 
terminated under certain circumstances. 
Examples are: lack of consent by a new 
shareholder, revocation by unanimous 
consent of shareholders, or the corpora- 
tion ceasing to fit the definition of a 
small business corporation. If an elec- 
tion is revoked or terminated, the corpo- 
ration may not make a new election until 
the fifth succeeding taxable year, unless 
the Secretary of the Treasury or his 
delegate consents to such an election, 

These 6 provisions, Mr. President, do 
much to eliminate certain discriminatory 
features of the 1954 Internal Revenue 
Code. They do not include all the 
changes that should and must be made. 
But taken all in all, I believe they will 


prove of inestimable benefit to the hun- 
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dreds of thousands of small companies 

which have found present tax rates a 

es almost beyond their ability to 
ve. F 


PERMANENT SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Another action by the 85th Congress 
of vital importance to small business was 
the passage of legislation conferring 
permanent status on the Small Business 
Administration. The same bill also 
raised the ceiling on SBA loans from 
250,000 to $350,000 and reduced the in- 
terest rate charged from 6 to 5% percent. 
It granted additional powers to the SBA 
to assure small business a more equitable 
share of research and development con- 
tracts placed by the Government. 

As a result of this enactment, the SBA 
is now a permanent, one-stop service 
station for small, independent concerns 
in all lines of business. Believing such 
action was long overdue, I was happy to 
support and vote for this legislation when 
it came before the Senate. - 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT ACT 


No summary of congressional activity 
in this field would be complete without 
mention of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958. As passed by Con- 
gress, the basic purpose of this measure 
is to make equity capital and long-term 
credit more readily available to small 
concerns. To fulfill this aim, the SBA 
is now authorized to make loans from a 
$250 million revolving fund to small busi- 
ness investment companies. The latter 
will, in turn, funnel long-term capital to 
small companies which are unable to ob- 
tain the needed financing elsewhere. 

In reviewing these bills passed by the 
85th Congress, Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize that they are by no means 


subsidies nor coddling of small business. 


They bring equity to a most important 
segment of our economy. They repre- 
sent a wise investment in the future 
health and vigor of the Nation. 

After all, the overwhelming number 
of all American enterprises—more than 
98 percent—fall into the category of 
small business. They account for a 
good 35 percent of all dollar sales, The 
strength and growth of our economy rest 
in no small part on the outlook for small 
business. 


MORE TAX RELIEF IN ORDER 


The truth is, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress must continue to make special ef- 
forts to improve that outlook. Despite 
passage of the tax relief bill this year, 
we must recognize that small business is 
still seriously hampered by high tax 
rates. I have supported legislation to 
change the basic corporate tax rate in 
favor of small business. Last year I 
voted to reduce the tax burden on cor- 
porations with less than $225,000 of tax- 
able income. A similar measure was 
again defeated this year. The need still 
exists. Such direct relief for small busi- 
ness must certainly receive top priority 
when Congress reconvenes. At the same 
time, we must broaden and liberalize the 
deductions available to small business 
waere profits are reinvested in the enter- 
p "i 
Another area where Congress must 
continue to assist small business is that 
of Government procurement. Far too 
great a percentage of Federal contracts 
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still go to the giants of American in- 
dustry. In this connection, Mr. Presi- 
Gent, I was most pleased that Congress— 
in passing this years’ defense appropria- 
tion—specifically called on the military 
to award a much higher percentage of 
their prime contracts to small concerns. 
But more pressure on the executive 
branch is called for if we are to achieve 
better results. I am confident that the 
SBA can play an increasingly important 
role in this respect. Not only did this 
Congress strengthen its powers and give 
it permanent status, it also increased by 
50 percent the appropriation for SBA 
operations. 
BETTER ANTITRUST ENFORCEMENT 


Finally, Mr. President, Congress must 
give serious consideration to legislation 
that will give small business greater pro- 
tection from the discriminatory prac- 
tices of large competitors. A recent re- 
port from the Senate Small Business 
Committee indicates a substantial in- 
crease in the number of civil antitrust 
cases terminated by consent decrees. 
Notwithstanding the frustrating effect 
consent judgments have upon private 
enforcement actions, the Justice Depart- 
ment continues to show a readiness to 
accept, even to encourage, consent judg- 
ments. Recognizing this fact, Congress 
must seek means to bolster antitrust en- 
forcement and guard against unfair 
competitive practices. 

The 85th Congress made impressive 
progress in providing small business with 
the tools it needs to achieve success. We 
should not hesitate to seek action in 
ras areas where much remains to be 

one. 


Is the NAACP Cora urnist or Subversive? 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
Q 


EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, as 
racial tensions in various parts of our 
country increase, and the issue is ex- 
ploited by demagogucs, imevitably a 
time worn and many times disproved 
allegation comes into the fray. This is 
the allegation the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
is somehow influenced or controlled by 
Communists or others interested in sub- 
verting the American way of life. 

Those of us who know the long, hen- 
orable, and patriotic history of this or- 
ganization know that this allegation is 
an outrageous deceit, but we also know 
that deceits of this kind when repeated 
year after year by unscrupulous propa- 
gandists are hard to combat. 

For this reason, Mr. President, I think 
it is important that the issue be raised 
in public and answered in public. I want 
to compliment the NAACP itself for do- 
ing so. In a recent publication the 
NAACP has faced up to this question and 
analyzed it. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
analysis I have referred to be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Is THE NAACP COMMUNIST OR SUBVERSIVE? 


The answer is “No.” The Communists 
have tried to tear down the NAACP by cre- 
ating various organizations under their con- 
trol purportedly to defend the rights of 
Negroes and other minorities. This tactic 
did not work. In their enrly stages, these 
organizations sometimes received non-Com- 
munist support. However, when their true 
nature became known they perished for lack 
of support. 

Accordingly, the Communists shifted their 
tactics and scught to infiltrate the NAACP. 
To thwart this tactic the NAACP adopted 
A resolution at its annual convention in 
Boston in 1950 which declared that those 
who follow the Communist line cannot be 
members of the NAACP, and which author- 
ized and directed the national board to re- 
voke the charter of any branch which came 
under Communist domination. A special 
committee of the board was set up to enforce 
this resolution, and at present no known 
members of the Communist Party are mem- 
bers of the NAACP. This anti-Communist 
policy has been strengthened by calling on 
the branches not to accept help from or give 
help to the small minority of trade unions 
which were kicked out of the CIO for fol- 
lowing the Communist line. Also we warned 
our branches not to give support to the 
National Negro Congress, the Civil Rights 
Congress, or other organization set up by 
the Communist Party to trap the unwary 
into a Communist innocent club. 

Furthermore the Communists’ proposes 
and program are different from those of the 
NAACP in many ways. 

1. Instead of working for integration, the 
Communists advocate the establishment of 
a Negro republic composed of the Black Belt 
counties im the South where Negroes are a 
majority. The NAACP opposed the setting 
up of a separate all-Negro nation within 
the United States. The NAACP looks upon 
this as a Jim Crow proposal. 

2. The one acid test of Communist policy 
is subservience to Russia's foreign policy. 
Whatever policy advances the interest of 
Russia the Communists and those organiza- 
tions controlled by them would advocate and 
follow. Thus, Russia and the Communists 
opposed the Marshall plan, by which our Gov- 
ernment advanced billions of dollars to help 
put the countries of Weetern Europe on their 
feet economically after World War II. The 
Communists and Russia hoped that poverty 
and economic chaos following the war would 
make it easy for the Communist Party to 
make inroads in Western Europe. The late 
Walter White, then NAACP executive secre- 
tary, testified in behalf of the Marshall plan 
at congressional hearings. The assoclation’s 
annual conyention in 1949 likewise sup- 
ported the plan endorsing Mr. White's ap- 
pearance before the congressional committee. 

President Truman's so-called point 4 
called for providing American medical and 
technical aid for industrially backward areas 
of the world so that the inhabitants of such 
lands could improve thelr health, increase 
productivity, and raise their standard of liv- 
ing. In so doing they would be less apt to 
fall for Communist propaganda. For that 
very reason the Communists opposed Mr. 
Truman's point 4 program which was en- 
dorsed by the NAACP in the 1950 conven- 
tion and subsequently. 

The Communists attempted to invade and 
conquer South Korea. The American Gov- 
ernment, with the endorsement of the 
United Nations and with some help from 
other countries, resisted the Invasion, and 
the Korean war resulted. Naturally, the 
Communists opposed our participation in 
the Korean war. The NAACP at its annual 


“convention supported the Korean war as an 


example of collective security against aggres- 
sion and warned our branches against so- 
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called peace organizations whose main aim 
was to let the Communists take over Korea 
under pretense of “bringing back the boys.” 

3. President Roosevelt was friendly to the 
NAACP, and Mrs. Roosevelt is today a mem- 
ber of its national board. President Tru- 
man personally addressed a mass meeting of 
the NAACP held as a part of its 1947 con- 
vention in Washington. He also repeatedly 
sent messages of greetings to its national 
conventions. President Eisenhower ad- 


dressed the association’s freedom fulfillment. 


conference in Washington in 1954, The 
principal speaker at the closing session of 
the 1955 convention in Atlantic City was 
Vice President Ricitanůũ M. Nixon. President 
Eisenhower has regularly sent greetings to 
the convention. 

Surely these three Presidents and the pres- 
ent Vice President of the United States would 
not have done this for any Communist-dom- 
inated organization, 

4. Communism is atheistic. Organized re- 
ligion is definitely and strongly opposed to 
communism. The head of the Catholic 
Interracial Council is a member of the na- 
tional board of the NAACP. So are a num- 
ber of prominent Protestant clergymen both 
white and colored. Rabbis have also serv 
as national officials of the NAACP. None 
of these would likely belong to, let alone 
serve as an officer of, any Communist-dom!- 
nated organization. Nor would such an 
organization be likely to elect them to Its 
board. 

5. Prominent Senators of both parties 
either have been or are members of the 
national board of the NAACP, including the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, Republican 
Kansas, Senator Wayne Morse, formerly 4 
Republican and now a Democrat 
Oregon, and ex-Senator Herbert H. Lehman, 
Democrat, of New York. 

Two heads of unions are vice presidents or 
members of the national board of the NAACP, 
namely Walter Reuther of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers and A. Philip Randolph 
the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters. 
Both are men who have fought the Com- 
munists in their unions, and have partici- 
pated actively in the International Confed- 
eration of Free Trade Unions which is op- 
posing throughout the entire world the 
Communist-dominated World Federation 
Trade Unions, 

6. The existence of racial segregation and 
discrimination is used by the Communists 
throughout the world as a propaganda stick 
to beat our country with, and to undermine 
the influence and prestige of our Govern- 
ment in foreign relations, especially among 
the colored two-thirds of the world’s popu” 
lation. Racial discrimination and segrega- 
tion, which the NAACP seeks to end, thus 
embarrasses our friends abroad and helps 
our enemies to gain greater strength. If our 
program could be adopted it would im- 
meneely strengthen our Government's in- 
fluence and prestige abroad, and this is the 
last thing which the Communists want be- 
cause it is the last thing that Russia wants 

7. J. Edgar Hoover, the head of the ~ 
certainly knows more about the Communists 
than they know about themselves, for he has 
agents of the FBI acting as members of th 
Communist Party and reporting to him. He 
would know, if anybody does, If the NAACP 
1s Communist dominated. In his recent 
on the Communist Party, called Masters 
Deceit, he has a chapter on Communists 
the Minorities, in which he tells how the 
NAACP effectively countered the attempts 9f 
Communists to infiltrate the organization 
and participate In its meetings. 2 

On page 246 of his book, Mr. Hoover writes? 
“The Communist Party has made vi 
efforts to try to infiltrate the NAACP. Thi 
organization in 1950 authorized its board 
directors to revoke the charter of any chapter 
found to be Communist controlled.” Mx. 
Hoover writes further: “The NAACP’s na. 
tional leadership has vigorously denounced 
Communist attempts at infiltration. In 19 
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When the NAACP and other organizations 
SPonsored a national conference on civil 
Tights in Washington, the party attempted 
‘move In,‘ and started promoting the con- 
ference. The NAACP countered by screen- 
ing the delegates. 
“Similarly in 1957 in the prayer pilgrimage 
in Washington the party again attempted to 
e in and tried to explolt the pilgrimage 
a rallying point for unity. NAACP leaders 
Publicly told the Communists they were not 
come and steps were taken to keep them 
Of the platform.” A 
Here is a further quote from Mr. Hoover's 
book: “One of the most effective anti-Com- 
punist measures I have heard of is the fol- 
10 ung: The NAACP had a meeting in Nor- 
ol. Va., presided over by a clergyman. The 
Minister opened the meeting with the simple 
tement that if any members of the Com- 
Unist Party were present they would be ex- 
i sed. Silence ensued with no persons leav- 
ae Then the chairman, starting with the 
mont row, asked each individual if he was a 
unist, All entered dentals until he got 
© the back of the room, where the State 
anizer of the Communist Party was sit- 
ng with a white woman. When asked the 
question he stated he did not think it was a 
Proper question to ask. The minister calmly 
age you are excused, and the couple 
we page 252 Mr. Hoover gives an example 
te é conflict between the International 
bor Derense (which was Communist domi- 
10 . and the NAACP. He says according 
X White. the Communists charged the 
er ACP with ‘being in league with the lynch- 
to posses of the South. The White referred 
by Mr. Hoover was the lute Walter White. 
Tt ts true, of course, that those who say 
vee Roosevelt and Truman or Mrs, Roose- 
is Communist, and that the Supreme 
tin -is Communist-dominated, will con- 
Meee in the teeth of the evidence to be- 
Inat, that the NAACP is Communist dom- 
listens; But for those who are willing to 
m-to the facts, the facts are plain. 
ere is a reason for the widespread prop- 
cenda pf our enemies that the NAACP is 
Mmunist dominated, in addition to the 
die tous desire to weaken the NAACP. The 
ted southern whites have always as- 
Tat and apparently honestly believed no 
ther how foolish they were in that belief, 
they they knew their Negroes. Suddenly 
defend that these people have minds and 
are es of their own, and that thelr minds 
the eat on winning for themeelves and 
children all the rights that other citi- 
Species the United States enjoy, including 
segre ally an end to discrimination and 
Bation based on race: The bigoted 
ly, supremacists have to justify to them- 
New their big mistake about knowing their 
de th and what better way could there 
b 8 to say that they were led astray 
“Or the Communists? If the Supreme Court 
Parts. Republicans or Democrats in other 
on + Of the country say that such demands 
8 Part of Negroes are justified, then 
a kee are Communists. That is why 
that t many of those who spread the lie 
also the NAACP is Communist dominated 
sert that Roosevelt and Truman, and 
TAlien evelt and the Supreme Court have 
fomination the Communist influence and 
n, 


© of this prophganda is completely 
Smig ROwingly false. For example, the 
the y. Act directed the Attorney General of 
the „ited States to draw up a list of all 
tive izations which he deemed subver- 
tive) because they were controlled or effec- 
dig E influenced by the Communists. He 
and published a long list including 
lyn ut every organization, whether still 
dad štence or not, that the Communists 
kno ver controlled. It became generally 
tive Tee” the Attorney General's subver- 
When Attorney General Cook, of 
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Georgia, spoke at Yale University a few 
years ago, he declared flatly that the NAACP 
was on the Attorney General's subversive 
list. Michael Lane, then the head of the 
Yale Student Council of the NAACP, chal- 
lenged this statement. Attorney General 
Cook, of Georgia, replied that he, Cook, 
was attorney general and that so far as 
he was concerned the NAACP was subver- 
sive. Thus he was caught deliberately try- 
ing to give the false impression that the 
NAACP had been officially declared subver- 
sive by the Attorney General of the United 
States when in fact that never was the case. 


Hon. Usher L. Burdick 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr, Speaker, 
never again will this historic Chamber 
see the likes of the Honorable USHER L. 
Burpick, who to our great regret volun- 
tarily is retiring to private life. Other 
outstanding statesmen will come to make 
mighty contribution to the continuance 
of the House as the greatest legislative 
body in the world, But there never again 
will be an UsHER Burpicx. He was the 
product of an era that has closed. 

In 1903 and 1904, when the Minne- 
sota football eleven mowed down all op- 
position in the Big Ten, USHER BURDICK 
at right end was a star of brightest light 
and his name was famous wherever 
deeds of athletic prowess gave thrill to 
worshiping fans. 

At 28 he was a member of the legisla- 
ture of North Dakota, at 30 was the 
youngest speaker of a State legislative 
body in the Nation, and at 32 was lieu- 
tenant governor of his State. He served 
10 terms in the House, always fearlessly 
independent, always fighting for the little 
fellow and what he thought would make 
this a better and a brighter country for 
everybody. He was never broken to party 
harness. Indeed any kind of a harness 
that might seek to restrain him from 
causes he deemed righteous was hateful 
to him. None of that for USHER BURDICK. 

He spoke the Sioux Indian language 
as easily as his native tongue. He wrote 
many books on western history. His 
letter to his constituents was widely 
quoted in newspapers throughout the 
Nation because of his way of putting into 
his writings exactly what was in his mind 
and probably, also in the minds of the 
folks at home. When he spoke from the 
well of the House everybody listened. 

As football end, as lawyer, as states- 
man, as orator, as writer, and as friend, 
UsHER Burpick in my book was among 
the champions of champions, 

To UsHER Burpick I owe a great debt 
of gratitude for what his smile and his 
friendship have meant to me from the 
day I entered this Chamber. In his going 
the Congress loses a giant of integrity. 
of straight thinking, and of colorful 
dedication to the grassroot philosophies 
that have made America supreme among 
the nations and, adhere to, will keep 
her so. 
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Republican Accomplishments Benefiting 
America’s War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the Republican Party has a 
proud record of honoring its campaign 
pledges. It has often demonstrated its 
responsible approach in meeting the eco- 
nomic and social needs of our citizens. 
This record is typified by the outstanding 
accomplishments of the present Repub- 
lican administration in behalf of Amer- 
ica’s war veterans. As a matter of his- 
torical record, the Republican Party has 
always insisted that our veterans receive 
appropriate recognition of, and compen- 
sation for, their many sacrifices. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this point to 
insert a statement outlining the accom- 
plishments of the present Republican 
administration in behalf of our veterans 
and their dependents: 


The Republican record in veterans’ affairs 
is a record of achievement. 

The present Republican administration, 
folowing in the footsteps of the Republicans 
who preceded it, continued to strengthen the 
activities of the Veterans“ Administration, 
and made good on all its campaign promises 
to the Natlon's veterans, 8 

The Veterans’ Administration was created 
by a Republican President, Herbert Hoover, 
who in 1930 issued the Executive order that 
brought the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau 
of Pensions, and the National Home for Dis- 
abled Veterans into one agency. 

The present Republican administration ex- 
tensively reor the huge, sprawling 
Veterans’ Administration to bring order out 
of near chaos, Services to veterans and their 
dependents were improved, redtape and use- 
less procedures were eliminated and the 
tremendous overhead costs of administering 
the program were materially reduced. Oper- 
ational functions, scattered through a dozen 
departments, were consolidated into three 
major agencies; staff and operating responsi- 
bilities were clearly divorced; lines of com- 
munication and authority were clarified and 
greater authority and responsibility were 
vested in field station managers. 

The 1952 Republican platform contained 
the following pledges to veterans: 

1. The aid and compensation given to vet- 
erans of previous wars should be extended to 
veterans of the Korean conflict. 

2. Compensation should be fairly and ade- 
quately adjusted to meet changes in the cost 
of living. 

3. Aid should be given to veterans, partic- 
ularly disabled veterans, to obtain suitable 
employment, by providing training and edu- 
cation, and through strict compliance with 
veterans’ preference laws in Federal service. 

4. The Veterans’ Administration be main- 
tained as a single, independent agency in full 
charge of all veterans’ affairs and that the 
Veterans’ Administration manage veterans’ 
affairs in an efficient, prompt, and uniform 
manner. 

5. That the Veterans“ Administration be 
equipped to provide and maintain medical 
and hospital care of the highest possible 
standards for all eligible veterans. 

The pledge on maintenance of the Veter- 
an's Administration was promptly carried 
out through the reorganization previously 
mentioned. Here is the way the Republican 
Party followed through on its other pledges: 
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Under a series cf laws parsed by the Re- 
publican 63d Congress Korean war veterans 
were given the same housing, civil service, 
and educational benefits afforded veterans of 
other wars. They benefited, too, by addi- 
tional laws affecting all vetsrans pacecd by 
the 83d Congrecs. 

To insure that disabled veterans and their 
dependents were adtquately protected, the 
Republican 83d Congress raised compensa- 
tion rates by 5 percent. Last year, Republi- 
cans in Congress supported an additional 
rise of 10 percent in these rates. 

From 1952 to June 30, 1958, the revolving 
fund to finance direct VA loans to veterans 
in areas where GI loans were unavallable was 
increased by $450 million. 

From 1952 through July of 1958, the VA 
has guaranteed 2,298,913 GI loans for veter- 
ans. These include 2,257,888 home loans, 
7,042 farm loans, and 34,003 business loans. 

The total amount involved in loans since 
1952 is $25,046,416,652. This sum included 
$24,901,655,521 for homes; $33,892,348 for 
farms; $110,868,783 for businesses . 

Under the Eisenhower administration, 17 
new veterans’ hospitals have been opened, 
with a total capacity of 11,711 beds. At 
the present time, the Government is pro- 
viding hospital care for an average daily 
patient load of 111,£99. This is 13,575 more 
than the dally patient load in VA hospitals 
at the end of 1952. 

Mental health also has become a greater 
concern of the Veterans’ Administration in 
recent years. The VA mental hygiene clinics 
now give outpatient treatment to nearly 25,- 
000 per year. This allows such veterans to 
be engaged in useful production work while 
receiving treatment. 

Under Republicans, the VA medical re- 
search prcgram has expanded into nearly all 
the diseases of mankind. In fiscal 1958, just 
ended, $10,344,000 was spent on research 
programs. More than §15 million is pro- 
gramed for expenditure in fiscal 1959. 

One of the most important concerns Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and the Republican ad- 
ministration felt for the Nation’s veterans 
when they took office was that involving vo- 
cational rehabilitation. As President Eisen- 
hower had said, it was vital to make sure 
returning servicemen should be fitted into 
the Nation's work force. 

To bring this about, the Republican ad- 
ministration developed a working arrange- 
ment between the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Labor Department to assist veterans 
to find employment in arcas where they live. 
Information and directions in this sphere 
were compiled in nine booklets, each cov- 
ering job opportunities in a different geo- 
graphic region of the country and including 

data on most cities and all States. By No- 

vember of 1954, the second year of the Re- 
publican administration, an estimated 97 
percent of all World War II veterans wanting 
work had jobs. 

In other areas, the Republicans simpli- 
fied the handling of veterans’ life insurance 
policies, provided $75 million additional to 
pay World War II veterans for compulsory 
labor or inhumane treatment suffered as 
prisoners of war, and ordered a speed-up in 
sending wives and children to join service- 
men overseas. 

The Republicans also designated Novem- 
ber 11 as Veterans! Day,” honoring all vet- 
erans of all wars; increased the maximum 
Federal aid payable to States for care in 
State homes of disabled veterans; extended 
the free death indemnity coverage of $10,000 
to cases involving the death of members of 
ROTC units when called to active training 
duty for 14 days or more; provided various 
benefits for women who served early in 
World War II in the WAAC; provided that 
all types of active tuberculosis developing 
u 10-percent degree of disability or more 
within 3 years from the date of separation 
from active service will be presumed to be 
service connected; provided that total dis- 
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ability, or permanent tctal disability rating 
for VA compensation, pension or insurance 
benefits, which has been continuously in 
force for 20 years or more, shall not be re- 
duced thereafter except on a showing that 
such rating was based on fraud; exempted 
Spanish-American War yeterans and veterans 
in vyocatiowal rehabilitation training from 
Umitetions on outpatient dental care and 
dental appliances. 


Hon. Augustine B. Kelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our able, distinguished, and 
highly respected colleague, Augustine B. 
Kelley, brought sorrow to all Members of 
the House. 

Gus, as he was affectionately known 
to all of us, epitomized all the attributes 
that make a perfect gentleman. He was 
yery devoted to his large family, and his 
exemplary life was a credit not only to 
himself, but to his family which he 
reared with great love and devotion. ' 

He was a man of high Christian ideals 
and carried this doctrine into all fields 
of activity. He practiced Christian 
charity and worked tirelessly to bring 
social justice to his fellowmen. His 
great contributions in this cause will 
always be remembered by his colleagues 
and by millions of Americans who were 
benefited by his arduous work in pur- 
suit of his ideals. 

He had an enviable record of service 
to his constituents who recognized his 
loyalty to them by repeatedly reelecting 
him to Congress. 

Gus was my warm personal friend and 
my office neighbor. I knew him well and 
greatly admired him. Iam certain that 
his family will find much solace in the 
fact that he has well earned his eternal 
reward, 


Record of Votes in tke 85th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress has appropriated $80.9 billion, the 
largest peacetime appropriations in his- 
tory. The record of this Democratic- 
controlled Congress would make it ap- 
pear that we have operated on the phi- 
losophy of lending money, giving it away, 
throwing it away, and then printing some 
more. ‘This course, if continued, will 
destroy the value of the dollar and impose 
vast additional tax burdens on our 
people. 

On August 30, 1657, I reviewed the 
record votes involving economy in Gov- 


ernment during the Ist session of the 
85th Congress. Out of 100 rollcalis, 
there were 49 which had a direct effect on 
Government spending and Government 
income. My analysis showed that 63 
percent of all economy votes were cast by 
Republicans, while the Democrats were 
responsible for 70.7 percent of all spend- 
ing votes. 

In order to bring the record up to date, 
J have compiled a similar analysis for 
the 2d sesison of the 85th Congress. This 
time, out of 93 record votes 31 effected 
economy in Government. This year the 
difference between the parties was even 
more marked. The Republicans were re- 
sponsible for 75.6 percent of all the 
economy votes, the Democrats for 77-1 
percent of all the spending votes. 

For the entire 85th Congress, both the 
Ist and 2d sessions, there was a total 
80 issues effecting economy in Govern- 
ment. Republicans accounted for 67.9 
percent of all the economy votes and thé 
Democrats for 73.3 percent of all the 
spending votes. Democrats contribu 
only 32.5 percent of the votes for econ- 
omy and Republicans, 26.7 percent of the 
votes for more spending. 

Almost $9 billion of additional spend- 
ing was prevented by Republican votes 
for economy during the 2d session 
the 85th Congress. A review of the en- 
tire record provides ample evidence that 
the Republican Party believes in econ- 
omy. The Democratic Party is appat- 
ently dedicated to the philosophy of 
spending money regardless of where it 1$ 
coming from. 

I am including an analysis of the 31 
economy votes during the 2d session of 
the 85th Congress as an extension of mY 
remarks. ‘The tabulations speak for 
themselves. 

List of record votes involving economy in 

Government, House of Representative’ 

85th Cong., 2d sess. 


Votes cast 


RM- Vote for 
call economy For economy 
No. position 


f 
Demo- Repub- 
crats | leans 


Repub- 
Ucans 
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List of record votes involving economy in Government, House of Representatives, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 


Motion to recommit, 

Nay. . H. 
18 | Jay... H 
bf eos 
Va. 8. 407, suthorizing rivers and har 


=| Passage of bill. 


19 
20 
21 
25 
7 
28 
Na.. 
to 102, Mar. 28. 1058. 
® | Yea... 
May 1, 1958. 
87 IH. R. 12788, making ap; 
that the Army strength 
w H. R.1251, providing for rea 
107 
12 
142 
152 


BS Mee 


H. J. Ros. 2, providing for the transfer of 
a Rejected 152 to 197, Fob. 19, 1958. 


. 10881, making suppi tal appropristions for fiscal year 1958. 
and the Trinity River . Feb. 26, 1958, 


of 
Mar. 6, 1958. 


or are not covered by State systems. 


ganization 
dations. Rejected 192 to 211, June 12, 1 
derut ſoti 


1 for fiscal 
190 to 


Description 


Rejected 107 to 234, Mar. 11, 1958, 


Mur. 19, 1988. 
ar. 20, 1958, 


Adopted 225 to 150, June 5, 1958. 
of the tment of Defense. 


tight-of-wsy for Yellowtail Dam and Reservoir and payment to Crow Indian Tribe tn connection therewith, 


providing an additional $10,000,000 each for Glen Canyon project 
ting budget estimates. Motion to recommit, Rejected 119 to 275, Mar. 6, 1958, 


projects. Motion to recommit with instructions to include only projects which had been Corps 
Engineers and the Bureau of the Budget. * eee of 
borizin — Pet eyo ai Fern f the Olympic winter d authorizing appropriation of 

8. 3202, aut. g support rmed Forces o ympic w. games and au tion of $4,000,000. Motion to suspend the rules 
and pass. Kejected 257 to 139, a 34 majority being required the 

g. J. Res. 162, preventing temporarily any reduction in agricultural su 
resolution applicablé only to dairy products. Rejected 173 to 211, 

Adoption of resolution. Adopted 210 to 172, Mar. 20, 

S. 3202, authorizing support by the Armed Forces 


prices or acreage allotments, Motion to recommit, with instructions to make 


„ 1958. 
of the Olympic winter games and authorizing appropriation of $4,000,000. Passage of bill. Passed 218 


H. R. 12068, authorizing Federal unemployment benefits for individuals who exhaust their benefit rights under existin, 
Amendment substituting bill providing for loans to States for payment of extend 


tions for the Department of Defense 
maintained at 900,000, 


unemployment compensation 
ery Adopted to 165, 


for fiscal year 1959, Amendment increasing appropriation by $99,000,000 and requiring 
Motion to recommit with instructions to bring bill in line with President's 


of H. R. 12054, the omnibus farm bill of 1958. Adoption of resolution. Re 171 to 214, J 
with opt jected 4, June 26, 1958. 


172, Aug. 20, 1 


8 SSSA viding for t 
perishable agricul: 
Nay....-...| H. Kes. 650, resolution providing for 
resolution. Rejected 173 to 187, Aux. 1, 1958. 
185 | Nay.. II. R. 13015, authorizing certain construction at 
157 | Naß... 8. 4071, providing for price, prod 
Kojected 210 to 186, a 34 majority being va bn pe Aux. 6, 1958, 
161 | Vea II. K. 13247, authorizing 81, 070,000,000 for F. scholarsh! 
165 | N 233, Aug. 8, 1958. 
—— 
to pass bill over veto of President, Rejected 202 to 180, a 34 
170 | Nay. . Res. providing for the consideration of 8. 3683, author: 
Act). Adoption of resolution. Adopted 216 to 159, Aug. 15, 1958. 
172 | Nea... . 2683, ing loans, grants, and other financial assistan 
1m N 184, Aug. 16, 1058, 
N STA 
required, Aux. 18, 
177 | Nay. SES H. K. Sin 4 
suspend rules and pass. 
“ohh eyes whee rey e Aug. 19, 1938, 
on. OF w ug. 19, 
1M | Yen. II. R. 13430, making ene Kane A 
U, R. Information Agency. Adop' 
187 | Lea 8. 4036, subsi the copper, lead, zine, acid 
Aug. 21, 1058. 
188 | Nay.._...__| Passage of bill. Rejected 159 to 182, Aug. 21, 1958. 
Wi | Nu. . 3335, donating land and prov: 
Passed 261 to 55, Aug, 22, 1058. 
192 | Nay......-. 


Aug, 22, 1958. 


fons to make permissive, rather than mandatory, 


2 orizing $25,000,000 for mortgage insurance ting facili handling 
„ Hejected 164 to 211, July 24, 1958. ieee sh a 
$2,000,000 In loans to municipalities for community facilities. Adoption of 


8. 2206, providing that wage rates for employees of Portsmouth, N. II., Naval Shipyard shall be the same as rates established at Boston Shipyard. Motion 
majority being required, Aug. 13, 1958, : 
‘izing loans, grants, and other financial 


assistance to depressed areas (Area Redevelopment 


1 ce to depressed areas (Area Redevelopment Act), Motion to recommit. Rejected 170 to 
B: 4035, authorizing nea additional Federal housing program. Motion to suspend rules and pass, Rejected 251 to 134, a 34 majority being 
viding for the establishment of a food stamp plan for the distribution of 81 in surplus food commodities a Motion to 
Rejected 106 to 187, n 34 majority belag required, Aug. 18, 1958. POER ZRS 

tion of S. 4036, subsidizing the copper, lead, zinc, acid grade 
ear 1959. Motion adding $10,000,000 for construction of additional radio facilities for 


fluorspar, and tungsten industries. Motion to strike enacting clause. Rejected 171 to 174, 


Dnorspar, and tungsten industries, Adoption of resolu- 


iding for construction in the District of Columbia of a national cultural center. Motion to suspend rules and pass. 
II. R. 1443, authorizing the appropriation of $800,000 for the Pan American games in Chicago, II. Motion to suspend rules and pass. Passed 244 to 64, 


Final Report of Hon. Florence P. Dwyer, 
of New Jersey, on the 2d Session of 
the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in keep- 
Ing with the custom of Members of Con- 
gress, I am submitting this report as a 

review and summary of the activi- 
tles and accomplishments of the 85th 
Congress, which I believe will be of great 
interest to the people of Union County, 

While all activities of Congress interest 
all the people, some of my constituents 
May be particularly concerned with those 
Which have directly and immediately in- 
volved Union County. For their benefit, 
I have appended a list of such matters to 
the end of this report. 

I have been deepiy grateful during 

ese past 2 years for the privilege of 
representing the people of the Sixth Dis- 
trict of New Jersey here in the House. 
Tam happy to report that I have missed 
Only 1 day's session of the Congress in the 
2 years I have been here; and that was 


made necessary by an important public 
meeting held in Union County earlier 
this year which was called to consider 
the proposed location of the new Federal- 
aid highway, FAI 102. I have cast my 
vote or declared my position on every 
issue which the House of Representatives 
was called upon to decide. 

I recognize, of course, that no consci- 
entious Member of Congress can please 
all the people all of the time, but I be- 
lieve my record will show that I have 
considered every issue on its merits, and 
that every position I have taken was de- 
termined by what I believe to be in the 
best interests of all our people, and by 
what I believe will contribute most to 
keeping America strong and free and 
secure. 

In many cases, Congress is faced with 
legislation which contains both good and 
bad provisions. I have weighed such 
legislation carefully and cast my vote for 
a bill when the good outweighed the bad, 
and against a bill when bad features were 
more important than the good. 

The 85th Congress, now that it has ad- 
journed, has been called one of the most 
productive Congresses in our country's 
history. Certainly, the 2 years it cov- 
ered were momentous ones in the contin- 
uing struggle for peace and justice in the 
world and for economic stability and 


opportunity here at home. AP 


MUCH STILL TO DO 

But the 85th Congress, despite its 
achievements, also left much undone. 
An effective labor reform bill, for which 
I voted, failed to pass in the final days 
of the Congress. This should receive 
first priority next year. 

No action was taken on legislation to 
encourage higher ethical practices in 
Government. From their response to 
my own views on the subject, I feel cer- 
tain the people will demand early action 
in the next Congress. 

The Congress has had 2 years to con- 
sider improving and expanding the 
training of people for foreign service, as 
proposed in my Foreign Service Academy 
bill, and there will be no excuse for con- 
tinued inaction in this important field. 

Nor has Congress solved all our educa- 
tion problems, especially the need for 
new schools. 

Passage of the railroad relief bill has 
apparently only added to the woes of 
commuters; and Congress must act to 
protect their legitimate interests in pub- 
lic transportation, 

We must also reassess that state of the 
national economy as soon as we reassem- 
ble in January, and plan whatever action 
is then appropriate to hold down prices 
and/or continue the fight against the 
recession. 


- 
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PARTISAN POLITICS 


In spite of its record of bipartisan 
cooperation in the fields of defense and 
foreign policy, this Congress also dis- 
played the kind of narrow political ap- 
proach to many issues which emphasized 
again the special difficulties of running 
a government controlled by two opposing 
political parties. 

During the first session, 1957, the ma- 
jority in the Congress irresponsibly tried 
to outdo President Eisenhower in his ef- 
forts to economize by drastically slash- 
ing the President's budget even below the 
big reductions he had already made, In 
the second session, they attempted to 
otuspend the administration by forcing 
it to accept more funds than it required 
to fight the recession. 

In each session, my own aim was to 
achieve a proper and reasonable balance. 
In the first, I voted for several budget 
cuts because I believed that economy in 
Government was necessary to stop the 
rising cost of living. I opposed those 
budget cuts which would have deprived 
the people of essential Government serv- 
ices, or which would have weakened our 
Armed Forces and undercut our foreign 
policy to the point of jeopardizing our 
position of strength as leader of the free 
world against the international Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

In the second session I supported 
every reasonable measure designed to 
end the recession and get people back 
to work. But I refused to make the re- 
cession an irresponsible excuse for start- 
ing massive public-works programs, 
costing billions of dollars, which would 
have done nothing to end the recession. 
Had these huge programs been approved, 
our people would never catch up with the 
skyrocketing increase in the cost of the 
things we have to buy. 


WORKING FOR PEACE 


The most important work of any Con- 
gress is that of encouraging the growth 
of peace and justice in the world and 
ending the threat of war. For this pur- 
pose the Congress gave its approval to 
two of the bills which the President had 
termed essential—the 4-year extension 
of the reciprocal trade program and an 
adequate mutual security program. I 
voted for both bills in the conviction 
that they were vitally important if the 

United States is to continue to use its 
strength in cooperating with the rest of 
the free world in the cause of peace. 

Before extending the reciprocal trade 
program, however, Congress made it 
clear that we expect the administration 
to pay due regard to the rights of Amer- 
ican industry threatened seriously by 
foreign imports. And before appropri- 
ating the funds the President requested 
for mutual security, Congress expressed 
its displeasure at the abuses and the 
waste uncovered in this program—sev- 
eral examples of which were revealed by 
one of my committees, the Government 
Operations Committee. We insisted 
that a more efficient and useful program 
be prepared in the future. 

Congress also approved other means 
of increasing free-world cooperation; for 
instance, the sharing of atomic weapons 
information with friendly countries, 
helping other countries develop the 
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peaceful uses of atomic energy, expand- 
ing the program of selling our farm sur- 
pluses to needy countries, and strength- 
ening the Voice of America’s broadcasts 
to the Soviet Union. I supported all 
these measures because I am convinced 
that Americans are determined to use 
the great power of our Nation on the side 
of peace in every way possible. But we 
do expect that our money will be used 
wisely, that constructive results will be 
achieved, and that our own national se- 
curity will be protected. 


KEEPING UP OUR STRENGTH 


We can help to maintain peace, how- 
ever, only so long as we maintain armed 
forces so strong and powerful that Soviet 
Russia will not dare to attack us or risk 
an all-out war. The power of our enemy 
and the need for staying ahead in devel- 
oping the most modern weapons was 
never more dramatically emphasized 
than if was when Russia launched the 
first sputnik. After having cut the de- 
fense budget in 1957—a move I had 
strongly opposed—Congress came back 
this year to add new funds for missile de- 
velopment and air defense, and later 
passed a record peacetime defense budget 
considerably in excess of $40 billion. 

It is worth noting here that the overall 
cost of guaranteeing our national secur- 
ity amounts to about 78 percent of our 
total Federal budget. It is clear, there- 
fore, that any substantial savings in 
Federal spending can only come from the 
defense budget. 

It is not a very good bargain, however, 
to save money by inviting the destruction 
of an all-out war. Yet, considerable im- 
provement, and savings, can still be 
made. Congress cleared the way by 
approving the President’s Defense De- 
partment reorganization plan, which I 
supported strongly and actively. This 
was one of the most important and far- 
reaching laws enacted by this Congress. 
It will help to give us a stronger, more 
effective and more unified military force. 
And because it will eliminate waste and 
duplication and reduce the expensive 
rivalry between the services, it will save 
us considerable money at the same time. 
This plan makes good, sound common- 
sense. 

Among the most far reaching of con- 
gressional moves this year was creation 
of a new space agency—the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration. 
Along with it, both Houses formed per- 
manent committees to exercise continu- 
ing jurisdiction over our efforts in the 
dazzling new universe of outer space. 

FIGHTING THE RECESSION 


The No. 1 domestic concern of the 
Congress this year—and of your Repre- 
sentative—has been the slowdown of the 
national economy and the resultant high 
rate of unemployment. From the begin- 
ning Congress acted to stimulate the 
economy and put men back to work—by 
speeding up the award of defense con- 
tracts, by rushing ahead the nationwide 
highway program, and by encouraging 
greater activity in the housing and con- 
struction fields. : 

One of the first things I did was to 
obtain the facts about the recession. I 
talked at length with several of the top 
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officials and experts of our Government 
to learn the causes of the recession and 
the means of ending it, While I found 
that no two economists agree on very 
much, I became convinced that Congress 
must act rapidly and that its action 
should be designed to increase con- 
fidence, stimulate buying and produc- 
tion, and put men back to work as soon 
as possible. 

One of the first obligations was to 
ease the burden on the unemployed. I 
introduced legislation and testified be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee in 
support of an emergency extension of 
unemployment compensation for those 
who had run out of their regular bene- 
fits.. Congress passed a weaker bill, but 
one that has provided some help, at least. 

Two other . antirecession proposals, 
however, were defeated in the House. 
The housing bill and the community 
facilities bill contained many good fea- 
tures of special interest to areas like 
Union County, but the Banking Commit- 
tee irresponsibly caused their defeat 
when they greatly increased the cost 
and added several unnecessary new pro- 
grams. 

Several other actions of great impor- 
tance to the economy were also taken. 

First. Railroad relief: The Nation’s 
hard-pressed railroads obtained assist- 
ance, which Congress hoped would en- 
able them to provide better service, 
through a program of guaranteed loans 
and the easing of Federal restrictions, 
giving them greater freedom to compete 
with other forms of transportation. 

Second. Freight tax: The 3 percent 
tax on freight transportation was elimi- 
nated, with the hope it would help reduce 
prices and increase consumption and 
production; but Congress failed to take 
the tax off passenger transportation, 
which seemed to me to make even greater 
sense. 

Third. Small business: Small business 
received the biggest boost in history— 
with the tax revision bill, a new program 
to provide badly needed long-term in- 
vestment capital, and permanent status 
for the Small Business Administration 
along with increased authority to make 
business loans at lower interest rates. 

As Congress adjourned, it was clear 
that the recession was ending. This 
encouraging development, I believe, was 
due both to the actions taken by Con- 
gress and the administration and to the 
people’s confidence that their Govern- 
ment would never permit this recession 
to become a major depression. 

It would be a mistake, however, to act 
as though the recession is over and full- 
scale prosperity had returned. There 
are still weak spots in the economy and 
far too many people are still unemployed. 
One of the first obligations of the new 
Congress in January will be to study 
the economic situation and take appro- 
priate action. 

HOLDING BACK INFLATION 


Despite our concentration on fighting 
the recession, I shared the concern of 
many in Congress that prices were s 

going up. This seemed to me especially 
hard on the unemployed and on those 
who were trying to get along on limi 

incomes. I strongly supported, there- 
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fore, several bills which I believe will do 
much to increase economy in Govern- 
ment and help keep prices from going 
up. 

First. Price supports: A major victory 
for price- conscious consumers was won 
when the Congress approved a farm bill 
Providing for an extension of Secretary 
Benson’s flexible price support program 
rather than the high, rigid price su rt 
System which the House Agriculture 
Committee twice tried to pass. Both 

committee bills would have reversed all 
the good work Secretary Benson has done 
and would have brought skyrocketing 
Prices for bread, milk, cheese, and many 
of the other foods we all need. The 
President’s veto of one bill and the House 
defeat of the other—both of which I 
voted against—was a strong rejection of 
the false theory of paying farmers more 
to produce less at higher prices to con- 
Sumers and higher taxes for taxpayers. 

Second. Hoover Commission: To exer- 
Cise greater control over Government 
Spending, Congress passed, and I strong- 
ly supported, the Hoover Commission's 
Plan—H. R. 8002—for more careful 
budgeting and spending of the people's 
Money. This extremely important bill, 
which has been estimated to save bil- 
lions of dollars, should help eliminate 
Waste and force Government officials to 
account for every penny they spend. 

Economy—and plain commonsense— 
Were involved in several other less pub- 
licized issues, including two which I 
strongly opposed as unjustified extrava- 
ance: 

Third. New building: I opposed the 
new House Office Building, despite the 
fact that more office space would be nice 
to have, because the need was not as ur- 
gent. as it was for several more worth- 
while projects. And it seemed to me 
that Congress should be the first to set 
&n example for the rest of the country 
by cutting down on its own luxuries. 

Fourth. Army depot: I opposed the 
Mandatory sale of the Army's ammuni- 
tion depot in San Jacinto, Tex., because 
the Army needed it and because it would 
cost an extra $30 million to build a du- 
Plicate facility in Alabama—merely to 
Satisfy local interests. This was a fla- 
grant violation of the public interest. 

CREATING OPPORTUNITIES FOR PEOPLE 


Congress took a number of big steps 
forward in its traditional task of helping 
people help themselves. Three of the 

biggest were the civil-rights bill, the 
Alaska statehood bill, and the national 
defense education bill. 

First.. Civil rights: One of the first ac- 
tions I took was to cosponsor the ad- 
ministration’s civil-rights bill, and it was 
a proud day for many when the Congress 
Passed this first civil-rights legislation in 
80 years. The House bill, I believe, was 
& better bill than the watered-down ver- 


Sion passed by the Senate. But the eivil- 


rights bill was a historic first step to- 
Ward the goal of guaranteeing to all 
Americans that their rights as citizens 
and ‘human beings will be protected. 
Congress and the administration must 
now go forward. 

Second. Alaska statehood: A whole 
new world of opportunity was opened up 
when Congress passed the Alaska state- 
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hood bill. This surely must have 
brought a great thrill to all those with 
the imagination and courage to look 
ahead to the great future of America, 
full of almost unlimited promise. 
Alaska, our 49th State, is now our larg- 
est State; it is rich with natural re- 
sources; it is only sparsely populated and 
needs many more people; and it is burst- 
ing with the energy and opportunity of 
the old frontier. 

It will be the responsibility of the next 
Congress to consider the matter of state- 
hood for Hawaii. 

Third. Education: Of first importance 
and of special interest to me was passage 
of the National Defense Education Act— 
with its loans for needy students, its 
help to elementary and secondary 
schools in the fields of science, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages, its en- 
couragement of teacher-training, and 
its other provisions designed to improve 
the quality of our education and extend 
educational opportunities to those who, 
without help, could not afford them. 

I was disappointed, however, that the 
President's recommendation for scholar- 
ships was eliminated from the bill, and 
that the whole program was restricted 
to so narrow a field. As badly as we 
need scientists and language specialists, 
we also need better educated people in 
all walks of life. For instance, an edu- 
cation program should provide for those 
who wish to equip themselves for the 
foreign service, where many more well- 
trained people are desperately needed 
to carry on the work for peace among 
the peoples of the world. Such a goal 
is the purpose of the Foreign Service 
Academy bill I introduced early in the 
first session of this Congress. 

The present education bill, as you 
know, made no provision for building 
schools. We recognize the increasing 
need for providing the schools necessary 
to care for fast-growing populations in 
States like New Jersey. For this rea- 
son, I have written the New Jersey State 
Commissioner of Education in order to 
obtain detailed information regarding 
the present and estimated future needs 
of schools and facilities. 

The need, in turn, raises the question 
of how we are to divide the governmental 
responsibility for providing schools. 
The challenge has been directed to the 
States and local communities. If these 
governmental units cannot provide for 
the need in the future, then the Federal 
Government must, of necessity, step in. 

ADVANCING THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


First. Humane slaughter: Congres- 
sional approval of the humane slaughter 
bill, which requires that decent and 
painless methods be used for slaughter- 
ing animals, was due directly to the great 
popular support expressed for this legis- 
lation; it will be a monument to what 
determined people can accomplish. 

Second. Social security: A landmark 
of the second session was passage of a 
7 percent increase in social security 
benefits to help our older citizens meet 
part of the rising cost of living—and cer- 
tainly no one needs this protection 
against inflation more than the retired 
and disabled people who must struggle 
along on low, fixed incomes. 
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Third. Pay raise: Cost-of-living pay 
increases were also voted for postal em- 
ployees, classified Government workers 
and those in the armed services. 


Fourth. Air safety: Congress provided 
new protection for air travelers when it 
created the Federal Aviation Agency and 
gave it full authority to control the in- 
creasingly crowded airspace. By co- 
ordinating air traffic control, both mili- 
tary and civilian; and stepping up the 
development of improved navigation 
aids, the new agency will make a great 
contribution to air safety. 

Fifth. Obscene materials: As a co- 
sponsor, I took special pride in passage 
of a bill to improve enforcement of the 
law against distribution of obscene 
materials. I know the people of Union 
County have been vitally interested in 
this matter, as demonstrated by the fight 
they made in the State legislature 
against the spread of indecent literature. 
The new law will tighten up one of the 
biggest loopholes through which vicious 
people have been contaminating the 
minds of our youth with their trashy 
products, and it represents a great vic- 
tory for those who have done so much 
work in the past. 

Sixth. FBI files: Approval of legisla- 
tion limiting the right of defendants to 
examine FBI files was a simple, but im- 
portant, clarification of the Supreme 
Court ruling affirming this right. With- 
out upsetting the Court's decision, the 
bill restricted examination of files to 
material directly relevant to the defend- 
ant's case and protected the files from 
unnecessary and dangerous snooping. 

A MAJOR FAILURE 


Unfortunately, I cannot report much 
success in the critical field of labor-re- 
form legislation. ‘The long series of 
hearings before the McClellan committee 
revealed in dramatic terms the great 
need for such legislation to protect the 
general public and the great majority of 
honest and decent union members and 
their leaders from the abuses and gang- 
sterism of a relatively few crooks who 
have invaded the labor movement. 

Congress approved only one reform 
bill—a rather weak measure requiring 
disclosure and accounting of employee 
welfare and retirement funds, a bill 
which fell short of the better Senate 
version and the recommendations of 
Labor Secretary Mitchell. 


In its most disappointing perform- 
ance, Congress killed entirely the major 
labor reform bill, which, despite its 
shortcomings, would have done much to 
clean up certain racket-ridden unions, 
increase control of unions by their mem- 
bers, make labor leaders more respon- 
sible to the membership, and in many 
ways help reinforce the respect of the 
American people for organized labor. 
It was not a perfect bill but, as Senator 
McCLELLAN said, it was the best we 
could hope for in this session. 

I hope Congress will act quickly next 
year to complete this clean-up job. 
Workingmen and most union leaders, as 
well as the people, want it. The Amer- 
ican labor movement is too important to 
tolerate the influence and exploitation of 
gangster elements who seek to control it. 
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ACTING IN COMMITTEE—GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Both committees to which I was ap- 
pointed kept unusually busy throughout 
both sessions—and constructively so, I 
believe. 

The Government Operations Commit- 
tee, as you may know, has extremely 
broad authority to look into any area of 
Government in order to help improve 
the efficiency of its operations. In addi- 
tion to our study of abuses and malad- 
ministration in the foreign aid program 
and the constructive recommendations 
‘we offered—the committee considered 
such diverse matters as: aviation safety, 
the conversion of salt water into fresh 
water, false and misleading advertising 
and its control by the Federal Trade 
Commission, the availability of informa- 
tion from Government agencies, civil de- 
fense programs, various aspects of mili- 
tary procurement and the means of 
reducing waste in this immensely expen- 
sive field, the operations of the watchdog 
General Accounting Office, military air 
transportation, and a detailed study of 
administrative organization, procedure, 
and practices in Federal departments 
and agencies. There were others, but 
this will give you an idea of the fasci- 
nating range of problems one deals with 

~on this important committee. 

Since Members concentrate much of 
their attention on the particular sub- 
committees to which they are assigned, 
I was especially fortunate in obtaining a 
place on two of the best, the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee and 
the General Government Activities Sub- 
committee. 

As the ranking minority member of 
the Intergovernmental Relations group, 
I had a leading role—unusual for a first- 
term member—in a 2-year study of the 
relations between Federal, State, and lo- 
cal units of government in the admin- 
istration of the dozens of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs, by which the National 
Government helps States and commu- 
nities provide many services considered 
essential by our people. 

This study involved a series of hear- 

in all parts of the country and 
brought before us governors, mayors, 
Cabinet officers, county officials, and peo- 
ple in all walks of life; it was considered 
to be the most thorough and compre- 
hensive inquiry into this field ever made 
by a congressional committee. Our re- 
port, which we issued late in this second 
session, is a well-balanced discussion of 
the chief features of grant programs and 
makes what I believe are sound and 
realistic recommendations for future 
action to better distribute responsibili- 
ties between Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

I expect we will be hearing a lot more 
about this in the future. For, if we be- 
lieve what we preach about keeping 
Government close to the people, it is 
necessary to make it possible for State, 
counties, and local communities to ac- 
cept the responsibilities for programs 
they are willing and capable of han- 
dling—without sacrificing, of course, 
essential public services. 

This same subcommittee also investi- 
gated the polio vaccine program, and 
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had a great deal to do, I believe, in im- 
proving the distribution of this miracle 
material to young people, and older ones, 
too, throughout the country—and at a 
considerable saving of money to the 
Government, 

The chairman of my second subcom- 
mittee, the General Government Ac- 
tivities Subcommittee, estimated that the 
subcommiittee’s chief function of study- 
ing the sale of surplus Government prop- 
erty has saved the taxpayers more than 
$1.5 million in the second session of the 
Congress alone. Our subcommittee has 
insisted that Government agencies sell 
their surplus property for its full and fair 
value. And by investigating several 
cases, we have obtained considerably 
higher returns to the Government. In 
addition, we have recommended a perma- 
nent system governing the disposal of 
Government property which we hope will 
substantially increase the protection of 
the taxpayers’ interest. 

ACTING IN COMMITTEE—VETERANS' AFFAIRS 


In approaching my duties as a member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
I have been guided by the conviction that 
our primary obligation is to those vet- 
erans and their dependents who gave 
their lives or suffered injury in fighting 
for their country. We owe, too, of course, 
great gratitude and a sense of responsi- 
bility to other veterans who have served 
their countty in war and peace, especi- 
ally to those who now, through no fault 
of their own, need help. 

‘This is why I believe first things should 
come first, and why I so strongly sup- 
ported our committee efforts to assure 
sufficient and quality medical care 
through Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals. I am pleased to report that both 
VA hospitals in our area, Lyons and East 
Orange, have beon able to accept all pa- 
tients with service-connected disabili- 
ties. But such-is not the case in other 
parts of the country and our committee 
11 doing something to improve this situa- 

on. 

The committee has also been very ac- 
tive in reviewing the various benefits pro- 
vided veterans by law, and in taking 
steps to simplify their administration 
and make them more useful to those vet- 
erans eligible to receive them. One of 
many examples was the extension of the 
GI home-loan program, which I sup- 
ported in an effort to encourage greater 
private home building on the very 
reasonable terms provided by the pro- 
gram. 

The committee also conducted a thor- 
ough investigation into various fund- 
raising activities by veterans’ organi- 
zations and .by several other groups op- 
erating on the fringes of respectability. 
The purpose of the study—and I be- 
lieve it was realized—was to expose the 
more questionable methods of fund- 
raising as an aid to drafting legislation 
which could protect legitimate veterans’ 
organizations in their praiseworthy 
fund-raising efforts, as well as the gen- 
eral public. 

WORKING FOR UNION COUNTY 


Many of the activites and accomplish- 
ments of the 85th Congress directly af- 
fected the people of Union County; these 
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include some I have already mentioned, 
and the following: 

First. Help for people: Assisted con- 
stituents in a multitude of immigration 
cases, veterans’ problems, servicemen’s 
eases, passports applications, service 
academy appointments, and all the 
other day-to-day relations of citizens 
with their Government. 

Second. New Jersey channels: Testi- 
fied before the Appropriations. Commit- 
tee, spoke on the House floor and voted 
for appropriations to continue dredging 
and widening the Arthur Kill and the 
Kill van Kull—the oceangoing channels 
that carry more commerce than the en- 
tire Mississippi River system and help 
make Union County an important port 
area. 

Third. Green Brook: Helped win ap- 
proval of $100,000 in Federal, assistance 
to clear Green Brook and lower flood 
Stages there sufficiently to protect com- 
munities from danger of costly floods. 

Fourth. Service: Maintained district 
office in Elizabeth, held series of office 
hours in other communities in Union 
County, and continued legislative open 
house meetings, in addition to welcoming 
all visits and telephone calls at all times, 
in effort to stay close to constituents, 
provide best possible service, and know 
what our people need and want and ex- 
pect of their Government. 

Fifth. Postal affairs: Worked con- 
stantly to improve post office facilities 
and service in Union County, including 
new service for Countryside in Summit, 
to obtain fair treatment and good work- 
ing conditions for postal employees, and 
to appoint high caliber postmasters. 

Sixth. Government liaison: Cooper- 
ated with local, county, and State offi- 
cials to assure best possible service from 
and relations with Federal Government. 

Seventh. Community needs: testified 
before congressional committees on leg- 
islation authorizing loans for construc- 
tion of community facilities, and for 
loans to colleges to help meet classroom 
and housing needs—including Union 
Junior College. 


Eighth. School equipment: Encour- 


aged and coordinated program to help 


Union County schools obtain fair share 
of valuable, but surplus, machine tools 
distributed by Government agencies, as 
a means of improving caliber of techni- 
cal training. 

Ninth. New York tax: Introduced leg- 
islation—House Joint Resolution 501— 
to prohibit New York from taxing resi- 
dents of New Jersey. 

Tenth. Commuter tax deduction: In- 
troduced legislation—H. R. 6939—to per- 
mit tax deductions for expenses of com- 
muter travel to and from jobs. < 

Eleventh. Government contracts: Co- 
operated with Union County business- 
men in securing information concerning 
possibilities of Government contracts, 
and in assuring fair and equitable treat- 
ment for those seeking contracts. 

Twelfth. Newsletter: Utilized weekly 
newsletter and annual questionnaire as 
means of keeping constituents informed 
of their Representative’s activities and 
of exchanging views on important public 
issues. 

Thirteenth. Highways: Cooperated 
with county and local citzens and of- 
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cials in obtaining information and mak- 
ing known views to Federal officials re- 
garding location of proposed new route 
22—route F. A. I. 102. 

Fourteenth. Commuter fares: Fought 
against unjustified ferry and commuter 
fare increases and expressed objections 
to Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Fifteenth. Air pollution: Continued 
fight against air pollution, and studied 
Problems in Los Angeles as they shed 
light on possible enforcement in Newark- 
Union County metropolitan area. 

Sixteenth. Teen-age drinking: Carried 
fight against teen-age drinking to the 
Congress; interested Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency in problems 
created by New York law permitting 
drinking at age 18. 

VALUABLE EXPERIENCE 


My work during this term in the Con- 
gress has been made more fruitful, I be- 
lieve, because of the 7 years of legislative 
experience which I enjoyed at Trenton. 
In knowing where to find information 
and how to use it, this experience was 
extremely important. I also benefited 
greatly from the generous spirit of co- 
Operation displayed by other Members of 
the New Jersey delegation and col- 
leagues, both Democratice and Republi- 
Can, from all parts of the country. 

In everything I have done here, I have 
kept in mind the fact that I was work- 
ing as the Representative of all the peo- 
Ple of Union County. As such, it has 
been my purpose to keep in close touch 
With my constituents, to seek their views 
on important public issues, to keep them 
fully informed of my votes and views, 
and to be available at all times to any- 
One who wanted to see me or who needed 
my help. 


Hon. Robert C. Byrd 
SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 
Mr._O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
With my colleagues on both sides of the 


e, and especially those who served 
With him on the Committee on Foreign 


Affairs, I join in expression of the deep 


loss we all feel in the retirement from 
© House of the Honorable Roserr C. 
D. But what will be the loss of the 
House will be the gain of the other body, 
and we rejoice with Bos at the prospect 
the continuance of his brilliant and 
cated service for State and Nation in 
Congress of the United States. 
When the 86th Congress comes into be- 
and the other body marches into the 
House Chamber for a joint session, we 
Ook forward to waving our greetings to 
ind beloved colleague, who served in 
e House and Senate of West Virginia, 
tind now after three terms in the Na- 
fon oe House is the nominee of his party 
7 States Senator from West 
S hold for Bos Byrn a warm affection. 
© has many great talents. He is a 
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thinker and a hard worker, earnest and 
conscientious, diligent in his search for 
the truth and eloquently convincing in 
its presentment. But most I will remem- 
ber Bos Byn and the years of my asso- 
ciation with him because of his moral 
cleanliness, his religious humility, his 
fine modesty, his never-absent consid- 
eration for others. His faith is in his 
God, and he seems always to walk among 
his fellow men by the precepts of that 
faith. 


The Golden Era of National Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a high- 
ly informative article on the collapse of 
the Tzarist Russian Empire appeared in 
the recent edition of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. It was authored by Dr. Ed- 
ward Mark O’Connor, former Commis- 
sioner of Displaced Persons and widely 
recognized as one of our most realistic 
scholars and an authority on the age- 
long problem of Russian imperialism. 
The article is appropriately titled “The 
Golden Era of National Independence,” 
because it examines the real causes for 
the internal collapse of the long reign 
of the Russian Tzars and proposes a 
number of positive steps which the 
United States should take to recapture 
the initiative in the cold war. 

The popular notion has been prevalent 
for some time that the Bolsheviks were 
responsible for the crackup of the Rus- 
sian Empire. This is the main propa- 
ganda line of the Kremlin today as the 
new Russian leaders engage in celebra- 
tions of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. To a large degree 
this false belief has gained acceptance 
on the American scene, even among some 
who are referred to as experts on the sub- 
ject. This article puts to rest this basic 
misconception and many others about 
the political trends within the Russian 
Empire during the period 1917-18. Offi- 
cial documents of the Government from 
this period in history form the basis for 
this clear, informative, and provocative 
examination of a chapter in the affairs 
of nations which is practically submerged 
by time, Communist propaganda, Rus- 
sian misinformation in the free world 
and the scarcity of objective scholarship 
and research. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
to Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I had the opportunity to 
work closely with Dr. O'Connor who 
served as staff director for the committee. 
His broad knowledge of the history of the 
Russian Empire, ability in original and 
objective research, together with his un- 
derstanding of the aspirations of people 
and nations, earned him the respect and 
confidence of the committee and all those 
associated with its work. After 10 years 
of service to the Federal Government, he 
has recently become associated with 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y., from 
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which point it is hoped he will expand 
his writing and speaking activities on the 


‘Russian problem. Such a public service 


would be welcomed in these days when 
so little creative thought is given to this 
vital subject. 


Walter Reuther’s Plans for the Future 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in an extension of my remarks 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 15, 1958, I included an 
article from Newsweek by Raymond 
Moley entitled The Essence of Reuther- 
ism.” It is based on Mr. Reuther’s 
statements to the Washington corre- 
spondent of the Sunday Times of Lon- 
don, Mr. Henry Brandon. 

I have had an opportunity to review 
personally the series of articles which 
Mr. Brandon prepared. They are, in 
fact, a tape recording of his interview 
with Walter Reuther and were published 
serially in the June 22 and 29 issues of 
the London Sunday Times. They clearly 
show that Walter Reuther seeks to domi- 
nate the Democratic Party. Now I shall 
quote directly from Mr, Brandons’ ar- 
ticle of June 22: 

Mr. Branvon. What puzzles Europeans 
most about the American trade-union move- 
ment is that it has not tried to create its 
own political party to advance labor's own 
mtani eeng E AEREA sees as its 
ma: unction argain or er 
How do you explain that? Renee: Vap 

Mr. REUTHER. To begin with you need to 
understand the structure of American so- 
ciety. A Labor Party, as such in America 
could not possibly succeed, because a politi- 
cal party to succeed in America has to have 
groups that go way beyond the question of 
labor as a group; you've got to have farm 
groups; you've got to have small-business 
men, 

The American labor movement is essen- 
tially trying to work within the 2-party 
structure, but to bring about a basic re- 
alinement so that the 2 parties really 
stand for distinct points of view. 


Mr. Speaker, the direction in which 
Walter Reuther seeks to lead the Demo- 
cratic Party is shown by the following 
colloquy between Mr. Reuther and Mr. 
Brandon: 


Mr. Bna xbox. How do you foresee the re- 
lationship between the labor movement and 
the Democratic Party? 

Mr. REUTHER. Well, I would be opposed 
to the labor movement trying to capture 
the Democratic Party. I think that at the 
point the labor movement captures the 
Democratic Party, you then destroy the broad 
base that is essential to make a political 
party an effective instrument to translate 
sound policy into governmental action. The 
essential problem for the labor movement 
is to learn to work with a party without 
trying to capture it. 

The Democratic Party adopts a good pro- 
gram at every convention—just as ad- 
vanced as the Labour Party in Britain. As 
a matter of fact, in some cases we are ahead 
of the Labour Party, because I think, we're 
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more realistic about the necessary adjust- 
ments to modern technology. 


Everyone knows that the Labor Party 
in Great Britain is a Socialist Party. 
Walter Reuther’s statement is unmis- 
takable evidence that he believes that the 
Democratic Party in America is even 
more advanced in the pursuit of social- 
ism than its British counterpart. 

Certainly all of us realize the tre- 
mendous contribution which organized 
labor has made to our American way of 
life. Trade unions have an important 
role to play. Walter Reuther minimizes 
its traditional role. He told Mr. Brandon 
that— 

I think that there is developing an ideol- 
ogy. I agree that the original labor move- 
ment was basically pure and simple trade 
unio ning for wages and for 
hours and for working conditions. But the 
labor movement cannot carry out its his- 
toric mission if it continues to be no more 
than that. As the problems of our modern 
society become more complex and inter- 
woven, their solution cannot be economic or 
political—the solution has got to be eco- 
nomic and political. 


Let me emphasize that Walter Reu- 
ther states “the solution has got to be 
economic and political.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is where I part com- 
pany with Walter Reuther. America’s 
greatest labor leader, Samuel Gompers, 
repudiated any attempt to create a labor 
party in America. If he were alive to- 
day, I know that he would oppose Mr. 
Reuther's political efforts. 

So that the readers of the CONGRES- 
sionat ReEcorp may have the benefit of 
Mr. Reuther's views, I am including ad- 
ditional significant quotations from this 
important interview. They reveal Wal- 
ter Reuther’s philosophy from his own 
lips. On the subject of unemployment, 
Walter Reuther said: 

Take the question of unemployment. 
Can you solve unemployment at the bar- 
gaining table? The answer is “No.” You 
can make a contribution toward the solu- 
tion of unemployment, but unemployment 
is a broad social question and its answer 
must be found both in the economic and the 
social and the political flelds. 

If the labor movement is to deal with 
problems such as unemployment, it must 
act economically at the bargaining table 
and it must act politically. 


On the question of labor participation 
in management decisions on pricing pol- 
icy, Walter Reuther said: 

In 1945 we were criticized by corporation 
executives, by people in Government, and I 
think by 80 percent of the leadership of the 
American labor movement, who took up the 
position that prices are no concern of labor. 
Yet today—only a few years later—I think 
that 90 percent of the leadership of the 
American labor movement accepts the basic 
concept in respect to the relationship of 
wages, prices, and profits that we advanced 
in 1945. 

We propose that what we ought to do is 
to give consideration to creating a govern- 
mental mechanism that would be a sort of 
public watchdog on the price structure. 

If a corporation in any given industry is 
responsible for 20 percent or more of the to- 
tal production, that company would be free 
to set prices but it could not increase its 
price except by prior notice to this govern- 
mental agency, and the governmental agency 
would then hold public hearings. This in- 
dustry, this company, would then be re- 
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quired publicly to defend the economics 
that it believed supported its need for a 
price increase. If it came there and said 
higher wages were responsible, then the 
trade union that was demanding higher 
wages would have to defend publicly its 
demand. 


In discussing Government planning 
and technology, Walter Reuther said: 

You take the question of atomic power. 
If you trace the industrial development of 
America, you will find that essentially the 
pattern of industry grew out of and reflected 
the sources of power. Now with atomic 
energy coming in, you can put the plant 
anywhere. And that means that we can 
now begin to plan where we want industry. 

Now what should be the role of Govern- 
ment? Well, we don’t want a big bureauc- 
racy that sits in Washington pretending it 
had superior wisdom, pretending that it 
knows all the answers to these complex 
problems. What we want is a governmen- 
tal clearinghouse, a place where you can 
have a top group periodically sit down and 
evaluate, and based upon their recommen- 
dation have the private decisions then at- 
tempt to translate and implement these 
broad policies. bs 

Some people will say: Isn't this kind of a 
supra-planning board?” Well, call it what 
you want, the difference being that it does 
not make the decisions—it makes recom- 
mendations, it makes available informa- 
tion, it's a clearinghouse where you can 
come to find out what rational answers are 
there to problems of this kind. 


Most of us are dedicated to the phi- 
losophy that an individual should be 
free to decide how many cars a family 
should have or how many bathrooms 
should be in his home. This is not Wal- 
ter Reuther’s opinion. He said: 

There are really two basic questions. No. 
1: We've got to learn to distribute the abun- 
dance that we know how to make. No. 2: 
Ultimately we've got to find a way to give 
people a more rational means of choosing 
between gadgets and leisure. 

How many cars should a family have? 
How many television sets? How many bath- 
rooms do we need in an ordinary house? Ul- 
timately, when we have reached that plateau 
of economic living standards where the law 
of diminishing returns sets in very rapidly, 
we've got to give people the educational back- 
ground, the stimulations so that they would 
be interested in another kind of consump- 
tion. And that means the ability and the 
desire to spend a larger portion of their time, 
not making but in the pursuit of 
constructive and creative leisure. 

In the face of automation, I think we will 
be confronted very soon with this very real 
problem, that we may overfeed the outer man 
and starve the inner man, 


No group in America can make these 
value judgments for individuals endowed 
by God with the responsibilities of de- 
veloping their own lives. 


IT also believe that Americans should be 
free to choose how we shall spend our 
time, how much leisure we shall enjoy, 
and the vocations we shall pursue. 
Again the verbatim colloquy between be- 
tween Mr. Reuther and Mr. Brandon is 
significant: 

Mr. Brannon. But we may then have 
your—let'’s call them tycoons of lelsure— 
going fishing and learning how to paint, how 
to garden—while the working class of the 
professionals, the scientists, teachers, doctors, 
civil servants—will be working long hours. 
I'm wondering whether this will not spark 
of a new kind of class war between the 
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“haves of leisure” and the “have-nots of 
leisure.” 

Mr, REUTHER. I think that we're going to 
haye to shift more people into these cate- 
gories. We obviousiy need more doctors: 

There are thousands of young people with 
potential capacity to make wonderful med- 
ical people, but they don’t have the economic 
resources to get access to medical education. 
So our society, as a part of this whole ques- 
tion of working out a proper balance between 
gadgets and leisure has also to work out a 
proper balance in the area of human serv- 
ices—teachers, medicine, music, etc. 

This again, you see, is a matter of working 
out a proper relationship between competing 
values. You have to pay for everything in 
life and if we want more medical care—and 
we want more medical care—then we have to 
see to it that we make medical education 
available to more young people. The same 
thing is true of schoolteachers. We need 
more schoolteachers—well, we have to make 
it possible for schoolteachers to make as 
much as a sweeper does in an automobile 
factory and then we'll get more school- 
teachers. 


Mr. Speaker, America is fortunate that 
through a foreign publication, we were 
able to learn Walter Reuther's long- 
range program. It is a challenge to all 
of us who believe in a free society. 


Southern Nevada and the Colorado 
River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, the 
Colorado River is to southern Nevada 
what the Truckee, Carson, Walker, and 
Humboldt are to the northern part of 
the State. 

On May 12, 1958, I testified before 
United States Supreme Court Special 
Master Simon H. Rifkind in connection 
with the Arizona against California Colo- 
rado River suit. and with special refer- 
ence to Nevada water needs and Nevada 
projects. 

Task unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Recorp a let- 
ter which I have received from Mr. R. 
P. Parry, attorney for the Colorado River 
Commission of Nevada, my testimony be- 
fore Special Master Rifkind, of the 
United States Supreme Court, and the 
special master's statement, made at the 
close of the testimony. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Honorable Grorce W. MALONE, 
United States Senator, 
Reno, Nev. 

My Dear Senator: Knowing your per- 
sonal interest in the Colorado River suit, 
now pending in the United States Supreme 
Court, as shown by your testifying at the 
San Francisco hearing, I am enclosing a 
copy of the special master’s remarks at the 
close of the testimony. I especially call your 
attention to the tribute he paid to the high 
quality of the witnesses who appeared be- 
fore him, 
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We face the inescapable fact that the fu- 
ture growth of the Las Vegas area will be 
Umited by the amount of Colorado River 
water ultimately available for it. The fact 
that the past growth of this area has even 
exceded predictions made by you a quarter 
of a century ago lends extra weight to your 
testimony predicting a population of over 
half a million in the area in the foreseeable 
future. 

Your professional engineering qualifica- 
tions, coupled with your intimate knowledge 
of the complex and complicated compact and 
statutory proceedings, gave added strength 
to your testimony as to the great recreational 
Values, marvelous climatic advantages, and 
other inherent factors pointing to a great 
Population and economic growth. 

As usual, you have performed a great zery- 
ice for the State of Nevada in assisting us 
in this case. The attorneys involved appre- 
Ciate it, and I am sure we are justified in 
expressing the appreciation of the State and 
its people also. 

Sincerely, 
R. P. PARRY. 
ARIZONA VERSUS CALIFORNIA, COLORADO RIVER 
Surr, NEVADA PROJECTS 


Estimated gross areas of land considered 
suitable for development as small homesite 
tracts, domestic and Industrial uses, in Las 
Vegas Valley, Eldorado Valley, Apex Dry Lake 
Valley, California Wash, Moapa Valley, Mor- 
mon Mesa, and land adjacent to Lake Mo- 
have and Lake Mead below specified eleva- 
tions, excluding irrigated and irrigable lands 
in Las Vegas Valley and Moapa Valley, and 
irrigable lands in the Big Bend, Fort Mohave 
area, 


Elevation! Area 
below acres 


Fe 

Las Vegas Valley.. 2, 500 |} 224, 000 
Eldorado Vallos.. 2, 500 | 2.86, 000 
Apex Dry Lake Vi 2,200 } * 30, 000 
Celifornia Wach. 2, 800 | #80, 000 
Moapa Valle 1,800 | + 45,000 
Mormon Nes a 2,300 11. 000 
Big Bendl: Fort Mohave... 2% |7 14,000 
Adjacent to Lake Mohave 2,000 |* 25,000 

* 50,000 


} Estimated approximate total area of Las 
Vall W 


V. 
ley below an vlovation of 2,500 feet, including (4.000 
foot and below 2,500 fect, 21,000 acres 
North Las Vegas, Henderson, Basic 
Snagement, Ing., plant and ponds, Nellis Air Base 
and MeCarrmn Field, but excluding irrigated land, 
3 21,000 acres of capability VILL lund above elevation 
feet and below 2,500 feet addod to total acreage 
2,300 fcet elevation. 
2 6,000 seres of capability VITI land considered suitable 
br domostie and industria] uses but not suttable for ees 
enlite tract cd to screage of capab 
III, TY, and Vil lanl, 
si acres of rae even f VIII land considered suit- 
able for domestic an 
Small homesite tracts. 
+ 7,000 acres of capability VIII land considered suitable 
x domestics and industrial uses but not suitable for pan 
to acreage of capabilitios 
UT, TV, and Vik land. . 
* 30,000 acres of capability VIII land considered suit- 
industrial uses but not suitable for 
Small ho te tracts, added to acroage of capabilities I. 
min) IV, and VII land. 


imated acreage of land ontside of boundary of 
Lake Mead National Recreational Area, excluding 
irrigahle lands. 
* Nevada side of Lake Mohave. 
* Nevada side of Lake Mead. 


Testimony or BENATOR Grorce W. MALONE 
BEFORE THE SPECIAL Master, Stmon H. RIF- 
KIND, UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT, San 
Prancisco, CALIF., May 12, 1958 
Question. Senator, will you please state 

Your full name for the record? 

Answer. GEORGE W. MALONE. 


Question. What is your present occupation 
and residence ? 


industrial uses but not suitable for, 
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Answer. I am senior United States Senator 
for the State of Nevada. My residence is 
in Reno, Nev. I reside in Washington, D. C., 
during the time I am obligated to be there 
on Official business. 

Question. For what length of time have 
you been United States Senator from Nevada? 

Answer. Since 1946. 

Question. Senator, I show you a state- 
ment of your professional qualifications 
whick has been heretofore handed to coun- 
sel and would inquire if that is a correct 
and accurate statement? 

Answer. It is. 

I ask permission to have this statement of 
qualifications copied into the record as 
though read. (Not shown.) 

Question. Senator, are you a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer? 

Answer. Yes. I hold Nevada License No. 
40 and California License No. 1-5303. I was 
the first chairman of the Nevada Board of 
Professional Engineers in 1935. 

Question. During what years did you serve 
as State engineer of the State of Nevada? 

Answer. Form 1927 to 1935. 

Question. During what years were you a 
member of the Colorado River Commission 
of the State of Nevada? 

Answer. From 1927 to 1935—the same 
period. 

Question. What was your regular occupa- 
tion prior to and following your service as 
State engineer? 

Answer, Iwas in the engineering business, 
including consulting engineering. 

Question. During your service in the 
United States Senate, have you served on any 
committee having supervision over water 
resources, and particularly Colorado River 
problems? r 

Answer. I am the ranking Republican 
member of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, which has jurisdiction 
over all legislation affecting such matters. 

Question. In your capacity as State engl- 
neer, and continuously thereafter as con- 
sulting engineer, and as United States Sen- 
ator, have you been familiar with that por- 
tion of the State of Nevada which lies in the 
drainage area’ of the Colorado River Basin? 

Answer. Yes; I have been familiar with 
that area since 1925; have done professional 
work throughout the area; from 1927 to 1935 
I attended all Colorado River power and 
water conferences and was generally familiar 
with the activities in the basin until 1946, 
and since that time have studied the activi- 
ties of the basin closely as a Member of the 
United States Senate from Nevada. 

Question. Have you had occasion to par- 
ticipate in various negotiations, meetings, 
and so forth with reference to the allocation 
and use of Hoover Dam power in that area? 

Answer. Yes. 

SURVEY OF COMPETITIVE POWER 

Question. Will you state generally some of 
your activities in that respect? 

Answer. I was consultant to the Secretary 
of the Interior in the allocation of power as 
provided in the Boulder Dam Project Act, 
one member from each Colorado River Basin 
State. 

In addition, I made a rather exhaustive 
survey of the cost of competitive power; that 
is, the cost of steam power with oll and gas 
fuel. 

Also, I made a close study of the distribu- 
tion of the benefits from the power develop- 
ment at Boulder, now Hoover, Dam. 

STUDY OF POPULATION GROWTH 

Question. As a result of all of your activi- 
ties and knowledge, have you studied the 
past growth of population in that area? 

Answer. I have. 

Question. Will you describe generally what 
has occurred with respect to the development 
of that area in the time you have been 
acquainted with it? n 
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Answer. Las Vegas and the surrounding 
area have grown from about 7,000 to 120,000 
population from 1927 to 1958. This marked 
a 113,000 increase in 31 years. 

This growth largely took place following 
the completion of Hoover Dam in 1935. 

In 1940 the population of Clark County in 
southern Nevada was 16,000; in 18 years it 
was 120,000, an increase of 104,000 people, 
sharing the accelerated rate of 

Nevada is one of the eight Intermountain 
States—the fastest growing State in the 
Union. 

WATER SUPPLY ONLY LIMITING GROWTH FACTOR 


The water supply is the only possible 
limiting factor in the future growth of the 
State of Nevada. 

The limit of any State's development is the 
limit of that State's water supply. 

Southern Nevada is a winter resort area. 
However, the advent of air conditioning 
whipped the desert, and southern Nevada Is 
now an all year domestic and industrial as 
well as agricultural area. 

With Hoover Dam, the highest in the 
world—often referred to as the eighth 
wonder of the world—with Lake Mead be- 
hind it 100 miles long, with Davis Dam 
backing the water more than 60 miles to 
the foot of Hoover Dam—both with excellent 
year-round fishing, and with Charleston 
Mountains about 12,000 elevation, 30 miles 
from Las Vegas, there is no foreseeable end 
to the residential growth, and of the tourist 
traffic. 

Within a decade southern Nevada should 
have a population of 250,000; and then the 
limit of the future population growth keep- 
ing pace with the irrigation, industrial and 
domestic use of water on the available 673,000 
acres from Davis Dam to the-Mormon Mesa 
under the 2,500-foot contour, will be deter- 
mined by the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in this case of Arizona v. 
California determining the proper division 
of the water allotted to the lower basin 
among the respective States. 

Question. Have you made a study as to 
what factors are present in that area which 
would lead to future increased growth? 

Answer. I have. 


FACTORS AFFECTING LOCATION OF INDUSTRY 
BRIDGE CANYON 


Question. For instance, what in your opin- 
ion, is the situation with respect to available 
locations for large industrial plants? 

Answer. The locations of industrial plants 
are determined by a correlation of plant 
factors, including the avallability and cost 
of power, water, plant sites, transportation, 
and employee living conditions, as major 
factors. 

Schools, recreation and a number of minor 
factors influence such locations. 

Future power is unlimited, since in addi- 
tion to the allocation from the Hoover and 
Davis Dams a gasline connects the west 
Texas flelds with the area, and a second gas- 
line from producing fields is presently con- 
templated. 

In addition, Bridge Canyon Dam on the 
Colorado River below Glen Canyon will be 
constructed within the reasonably near 
future. It becomes feasible when Glen Can- 
yon Dam storage becomes available. Arizona 
and California have both indicated they 
would like to build it. 

I have a bill in the Senate for the Govern- 
ment to build it—the Government money to 
be returned with interest. 

No matter how it is constructed, Nevada 
should be allocated her fair share of the 
power which should not be less than 25 per- 
cent of the approximately 800,000 kilowatts 
to be generated. 5 

The availability of water supply is in the 
hands of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no other source of supply 
for this great area. 


— 
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Abundant suitable plant sites are avall- 
able at small cost. 

Transportation includes a top transconti- 
nental railroad and highway system, three 
transcontinental airlines and a five-State 
interstate air service. 

Living and working conditions are first 
class. 

First class schools from kindergarten to a 
branch of the State University are available. 

Recreation facilities including boating, 
fishing, lakeside, desert and mountain re- 
sorts, and playgrounds are plentiful and 
reasonably priced. 

These sites are available from below Davis 
Dam to the Mormon Mesa northeast of 
Muddy River, below the 2,500-foot contour 
line, a distance of approximately 125 miles. 

SECONDARY DEFENSE AREA 

Question. What areas are referred to as 
secondary defense areas? 

Answer. The common reference, a second- 
ary defense area, refers to that area east of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains extending from 
Canada to the Mexican boundary. 

This range of mountains generally form 
the boundary between the States of Cali- 
fornia and Nevada and range up to approxi- 
mately 12,000 feet in elevation. 

This range of mountains is from 250 to 
300 miles inland from tidewater on the 
Pacific Ocean. 

It has long been recognized by the armed 
services that any industry or defense area on 
the Pacific slope is vulnerable to submarine 
attack. 

It was estimated a few years ago that 
probably 80 percent of such industries, de- 
fense installations, and atomic energy brains 
could be destroyed in 30 minutes by a few 
well-placed submarines. 

This would include such outstanding re- 
search centers as California and Stanford 
Universities, and California Institute of 
Technology. 

About 1954 the then Secretary of the Navy, 
after a thorough investigation announced 
for the armed services that there would be 
no new national defense industries located 
on the Pacific slope. 

The State of Nevada is not the only area in 
the secondary defense area but it is stra- 
tegically located. 

The full appreciation of this condition 
by Congress and the Armed Forces portends 
future industrial growth east of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. 

Evidence of this early realization was the 
location of the United States Naval Ammu- 
nition depot in 1928. 

Senators Oddie and Pittman were repre- 
senting Nevada in Washington at that time. 
Gov. F. B. Balzar was the current Governor 
and I was the State engineer. The sec- 
ondary defense area argument was recog- 
nized by the Navy's top admirals at that 
time. 

Subsequent location of the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission's atomic bomb testing area, 
the Stead Air Base north of Reno for survival 
training and helicopter training, and the 
Nellis Airfield advanced gunnery training is 
further recognition of the secondary defense 
area, 

Question. Does this so-called secondary 
defense area factor have any application with 
respect to the Las Vegas area? 

Answer. The secondary defense area factor 
certainly does have a direct relation to the 
future location of national defense plants 
and civilian manufacturing and processing 
factories. 

The added security emphasis for such 
plants will almost certainly influence the 
location of future installations behind the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

OUTDOOR SPORTS, RECREATION 

Question. What are the characteristics of 
the Las Vegas area with respect to outdoor 
sports and activities? 

Answer. Outdoor sports and activities pro- 
ceed the year around without interruption. 
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The sun shines 360 days a year. The mean 
temperature is 64.5°. It is a dry climate with 
rainfall averaging 4.7 inches per year. 

The elevation is 650 feet at Davis Dam, 
12,000 feet on Charlestown Mountain and 
2,000 feet in Las Vegas Valley. 

Boating, fishing, hunting, horseback rid- 
ing, tennis, water skiing, snow skiing on 
Mount. Charleston, yacht racing on Lake 
Mead, and fine golf courses are all abund- 
antly available in the sports field. « 


RESIDENCE DESIRABILITY 


Question. What factors, if any, are there 
which contribute to the desirability of this 
area as a place of residence? / 

Answer. The factors contributing to the 
desirability of southern Nevada as a residen- 
tial area are many and include the almost 
continuous sunshine, the dry climate, the 
absence of any disagreeable cold, and the best 
entertainment in the world. 

The factors enumerated under the char- 
acteristics conducive to outoor sports con- 
tribute to the desirability of the area as a 
residence. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIRABILITY 


Question. Senator, do you have an opinion 
as to whether or not this Las Vegas area will 
be attractive as a future site for large indus- 
tries of various kinds? e 

Answer. I have. 

Question. What, in your opinion, are the 
types of industries likely to locate in this 
area, and what are the factors that would 
induce them to do so? 

Answer. The types of industry likely to 
locate in the area from Davis Dam to the 
Mormon Mesa, including the Muddy River 


area, include a great range of national de- 


fense and civilian industries. 

There are now five manufacturing plants 
in Henderson located 10 miles toward Hoover 
Dam from Las Vegas. 

Henderson is an industrial town of 14,000 
population and the industries there include 
Titanium Corp., and numerous electro- 
chemical and chemical industries, and a $9 
million ammunition depot between Nellis 
Air Base and Lake Mead. 

Atomic energy laboratories and any type 
of civilian industry fitting into the “plant 
factors” already enumerated will find ideal 
locations in that area described. 


WATER: LIMITING GROWTH FACTOR 


Question. What, in your opinion, is likely 
to occur with respect to the population 
growth in that portion of the State of 
Nevada? 

Answer. There is no foreseeable limiting 
factor to the population growth in southern 
Nevada except the water supply, which is 
in the hands of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There is no criterion by which to judge 
the growth. There is no saturation point. 
Water is the only limiting factor. 

In the early history of southern Nevada, 
the Department of Commerce represented 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board always shied 
away from the additional air service—they 
were afraid of a saturation point. 

I have appeared before this Board many 
times pleading for additional air service. 

My statement from the beginning, and 
it has not changed, was that “Everybody 
wants to visit Las Vegas; most everybody 
who can find a way to make a living wants 
a home or headquarters there.” 

Therefore, it is up to us to provide trans- 
portation so that visitors can get in and out 
without delay and find a place to stay while 
there. And it is up to us to provide the 
plant factors, including the water supply 
for the future domestic, industrial and ir- 
rigation uses. It is reported that there are 
available more rooms in southern Nevada 
than in the city of San Francisco. 

The Nellis Air Force Base reports 30,000 
takeoffs and landings per month; that 
means one of the busiest airfields in the 
world. 
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The McCarran commercial airport will 
handle more than 1 million passengers in 
1958. 

SIX HUNDRED SEVENTY-THREE THOUSAND ACRES 

SUBJECT TO DEVELOPMENT IRRIGATION—DO- 

MESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL 


Question. Have you caused to be made 
under your supervision a compilation of the 
number of acres likely to be occupied in one 
way or another in that area? 

Answer. An estimate of the acreage that 
may be utilized by domestic, industrial, and 
irrigation uses has been made under my 
direction. 

The estimate includes the area from be- 
low Davis Dam in the southwest corner of 
the State of Nevada to and including the 
Mormon Mesa and the Muddy River area 
east and north of Overton, under the 2,500- 
foot contour. 

This area includes 673,000 acres, 670,000 
acres in round numbers, that can be utilized 
for domestic, industrial, and irrigation pur- 
poses. 

From 1930 to 1935 I made a study of the 
area for irrigation and reclamation purposes 
and in 1935, while State engineer and mem- 
ber and secretary of the Colorado River Com- 
mission, had a map made under my direction 
showing 16 areas totaling 231,460 acres. 

In 1951 and 1952 I introduced 6 bills in 
the United States Senate for the reclamation 
of the 231,460 acres including: 


Acres 

Project No. 1, Senate bill 1297_-..... 7, 660 
Project No. 2, Senate bill 1298. 20, 600 
Project No. 3, Senate bill 1299... 61,200 
Project No. 4, Senate bill 1300_..... 40, 000 
Project No. 5, Senate bill 1301. 60,000 
Project No. 6, Senate bill 3245. 42,000 

il — 291.000 


Question. What in general type of uses 
have you taken into consideration? 

Answer. I submit for the record as an 
exhibit a reprint of my Senate statement, 
including the 6 Senate bills numbering 8. 
1297 to S. 1301 and S. 3245 in the 82d Con- 
gress which includes a map of the projects. 

The reprint also includes the report of the 
three State engineers of Colorado, California, 
and Nevada, submitted to the Colorado River 
Conference in Salt Lake City, Utah, on March 
1, 1935, showing that the State of Nevada 
could ultimately use 900,000 acre-feet from 
the Colorado River for agricultural purposes. 
PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE ENGINEERING COM- 

MITTEE APPOINTED BY COLORADO RIVER CON- 

FERENCE, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, MARCH 1, 

1935 

A study of the water ultimately available 
in the lower basin of the Colorado River in- 
cluding all tributaries, based on the report 
of E. B. Debler, December 1934; analysis of 
commitments thereon; and an assumed dis- 
tribution thereof. 


ASSUMPTIONS 


1. Consumptive use of 7,500,000 acre-feet 
annually in the upper basin as apportioned 
by the Colorado River Compact. 


2. Complete reservoir development in lower 
basin as set forth in the Debler report. 


8. That Mexico will be allocated 750,000 
acre-feet annually. 


I. Ultimate usable water supply in acre-feet 
1. Net supply for use from main 


stream below Boulder Dam 8, 370, 000 
2. Net supply for use from 
A 2. 259, 000 
3. Net supply available for lower 
basin use above Boulder 
DORI so son creed laden ari oboe 240, 000 
4. Waste crossing International ~ 
Boundary and usable in 
Mexico 200, 000 
— 
W Ii 11.889, 000 


(Nore—Items (1) and (2) are exclusive 
of waste into Mexico.) 
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II. Present commitments on lower basin 
supply (including total Gila River, vested 
rights and contracts) 

i. Arizona: Total of Gila River . 2, 259, 000 
Vested in Colorado River below 


3. Present lower basin uses above 
Boulder Dam in Arizona, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, and Utah 90, 000 


Total: grana ean 8,311, C00 
III. Assumed distribution—additional 
assumptions 


(a) Use in Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, and Utah above Boulder 


DISTRIBUTION 
1. Arizona: 

(a) Gila River 2, 259, 000 

(b) Rights below Boulder 
Dam — 000 

(c) Total above Boulder 
G 000 

(d) Remaining water in 
W 1988, 000 
3, 877, 000 
2. California contracts. 5, 362, 000 
1 —— — 

3. Nevada: 

(a) Above Boulder Dam 30, 000 

(b) Balance of proposed 
contre 870, 000 
900, 000 

4. New Mexico above Boulder 
—— hive R a 30, 000 
5. Utah above Boulder Dam 150, 000 
8, Republic of Mexico 750, 000 
= — 
MCR oa ss ie pic diet caster a hts 11, 069, 000 


Available to Arizona from main stream of 
Colorado River 


Present uses from Colorado below 


Boulder Dam 600, 000 
ed ultimate uses above 

Boulder Dam 30, 000 

emalning water below Boulder 

DO aroha E a a 988, 000 
rr 1, 618, 000 


Total avallable quantity for use in lower 
basin less allocations, contracts, and as- 
sumed distributions. 

REMARKS 


1, It is herein understood that water used 
or to be used above Boulder Dam as listed 
above, is assumed to come from tributaries 
A the main stream of the Colorado River. 
The Nevada contract for water deliveries pro- 
Posed to the Secretary of the Interior for 
900,000 acre-feet, includes both present and 
Proposed uses 

2. It is assumed that the water used by 
New Mexico from the Gila River is included 
in the Gila River commitments. 

3. It is also assumed that Utah will use 
150.000 acre-feet of the 240,000 acre-feet of 
the lower basin water to be used above 

der Dam, as determined by the Debler 
Teport. If, as indicated by Utah, that State 
May require a total of 300,000 acre-feet, the 
Additional amount must be deducted from 
Net supply listed as available for use 
low Boulder Dam. 
4 It is not necessarily assumed that all 
bers of the Commission agree in all par- 
ticulars to the accuracy of the Debler report, 
' but this report is a preliminary analysis of 
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the water supply available for use in the 
lower basin, based on that document. 
ED wand HYATT. 
M. G. HINDERLIDER. 
GEORGE W. MALONE 
(Salt Lake City, Utah, March 1, 1935. Only 
official report of engineers of the area.) 


STATEMENT oF SPECIAL Master, Simon H. 
RIFKIND, AT THE CLOSE OF THE TESTIMONY 


The Masrxn. Yes. That does not prevent 
you from resting. 

Well, gentlemen, this is a moment we have 
all looked forward to for quite a long time. 
I think it has been many months, indeed 
years, since we first assembled, and I think 
it is fair to state that all of us have been 
privileged to participate in one of the greatest 
causes of this type. Whether we do this task 
well or poorly, the results of the work we 
have done will inevitably affect the future 
of a great empire, the Southwestern States 
of the Union, and whatever we do here and 
whatever we have already done here is bound 
to affect the stream of law which governs the 
Colorado River and its tributaries. 

To have had a share in it is inevitably to 
have had a share in the history of this 
region as it is developing, and indeed, as it 
first really is exploding into great promi- 
nence as one of the principal centers of 
activity in the United States. ` 

I hope you will forgive me if I say for 
myself it has been a great opportunity. I 
want to express a great gratitude to all of 
the communities that I had occasion to visit 
in connection with the viewing of the rivers 
and works, all of whom extended to me every. 
conceivable courtesy, and all of which I left 
with a feeling of warm regard. 

I think one of the good decisions that we 
all took together very early in our proceed- 
ings was the selection of a site for these 
hearings. I think the desire that it be a 
neutral site has been fully vindicated. San 
Francisco has been very neutral in our pro- 
ceedings. Sometimes I thought not unduly 
interested in our proceedings. The explana- 
tion for that, of course, is readily apparent, 
but the city has been very hospitable to us. 
The United States court for the northern 
district has been more than hospitable to us 
and they have been generous to us in every 
way, and the people of San Francisco have 
been exceedingly cordial and exceedingly hos- 
pitable to myself and to my family and to 
those of you who are here, as far as I know. 

I think I should say a word about the vast 
number of distinguished scientists who have 
been on this witness stand. It has been a 
revelation to me to meet so many men of 
distinction, learning, experience and wide 
knowledge in fields with which I had had 
almost no previous contact, indeed did not 
know that there were so many men of high 
scholarship and learning in these specialties. 
We have had them teach us great courses, 
and I think both counsel and the master sat 


at their feet and learned a great deal in the 


science of statistics and the science of hy- 
drology and the science of irrigation and soil 
conservation, and indeed, even map making 
at times, cartography, and innumerable other 
branches and subdivisions of the sclences 
which pertain to this case. 

I have a suspicion that as a result of the 
preparation for the testimony in this case 
some of the frontiers of those sciences, at 
least in their practical applications, may well 
have been pushed further than the lines they 
had occupied before this case began. To that 
extent, the effort, the time and the money 
which has been spent may well turn out to 
be its most important contribution towards 
the elaboration and the refinement of the 
concepts and tools which are used in these 
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water studies and irrigation studies and soll 
studies. 

I bhad a notion many times, as I listened 
to the experts who were testifying here, that 
they had, under the necessity of presenting 
their case to lay listeners, refined their own 
thinking and clarified thelr own notions and 
coordinated their own ideas so as to enlarge 
the general body of knowledge with respect 
to this science. 

Of course, the many actual written studies 
that have been prepared are bound to add to 
the library of knowledge affecting the welfare 
of the people of the States that we have 
studied. Some laymen may feel that perhaps 
we have spent too much time upon this 
litigation. I think that perhaps a word 
should be said in support of the lawyers 
who have participated in this case, that in- 
deed that is not the fact. What even lawyers 
might overlook is that in a case of this mag- 
nitude there would normally have been a 
very long period of pre-trial examination, 
That was avoided in this case. In a sense, 
therefore, our pretrials and trials were run 
together. If you take account of that fact, 
there has not been such an undue expendi- 
ture of time from beginning to end as would 
otherwise appear. Of coures, it is true as 
far as the taking of testimony in this case 
it probably ranks as one of the very long 
cases in American history, but the legal prob- 
lems underlying this case are so complex, 
the impact of whatever decision is taken is 
so vast, the sovereign interests concerned are 
of such important magnitude that it seemed 
to me to be unwise, or at least imprudent, to 
formulate decisions on narrow questions in 
advance of the fullest presentation of this 
case, 

Consequently, I early adopted the practice 
of allowing evidence which had a bearing 
upon any practical theory of the law which 
may be developed in the final development 
of this case. It may, therefore, turn out 
in the conclusion that bodies of evidence 
over which we have struggled will not play 
a role in the ultimate decision; but it had 
to be received, both because it was impos- 
sible to foretell which way the decision or 
law would lead, and it had to be done be- 
cause whatever we may do the Supreme 
Court may feel otherwise about it, and ought 
not to have to send it back for further trial 
in the event they choose a path different 
from what the master chooses in arriving at 
a conclusion. 

Finally, a word about the attorneys. Most 
of the-lawyers in this case presented faces 
that were new to me when I first arrived 
here, with rare exceptions. 

I say, without meaning to pour oll upon 
anybody's brow that I have been delighted 
with the stature of the men whose proof I 
was privileged to hear. I think I may say 
to each of the sovereign States represented 
here that they not only were ably repre- 
sented, but that they were represented by 
men of extraordinary zeal, and that literally 
no stone has been left unturned which might 
develop a thought, an idea, an item, a fact, 
a datum which would serve the interests of 
the State concerned. 

I think the States should be congratulated 
upon that fact because this has been a work 
of major difficulty and called for heroic 
application. I think I can say without hesi- 
tation that each and every one of. the States, 
without exception, has had that kind of 
attention and that kind of service, and that 
the men who have participated in it have 
a full right to congratulate themselves upon 
a job exceedingly well done. 

I don’t recall a case in my experience where 
there has been more thorough preparation of 
the material to be presented, and more 
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energetic search for whatever fact might 
turn out to be helpful and useful. 
Therefore, I think it is not out of order 
for me to say to you that I think you have 
done your task with exceptional skill, and 
with exceptional devotion, and now all I can 
say to you is I hope you will all get an op- 
portunity to take a rest after these long and 
arduous labors. I have to go into another 
trial schedule, so that probably is not going 
to be my lot, and in due time we shall meet 
again, I suppose, to hear what the final words 
of either wisdom or the contrary thereof may 
be. 5 
Thank you all. 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
30 I delivered a Memorial Day address 
on the Public Square in Cleveland, and 
under unanimous consent previously 
granted, I insert my address in the 
RECORD: 


Memorial Day in the United States began 
in 1868. It was established by Gen. John A. 
Logan, then commander in chief of the 
Grand Army of the Republic. He originaliy 
ordered that May 30 be set aside as Me- 
morial Day, as a time to decorate the graves 
of the Civil War dead. This day coincided 
with the date of the discharge of the last vol- 
unteer Union soldier of the war. 

Since that date all but a few of our States 
have observed Memorial Day each year. It 
remains an occasion when we honor the war 
dead by decorating their graves and holding 
ceremonies such as we are gathered here for 
today. In honoring the war dead, we pay 
tribute to the cause for which they fought 
and died. Today—Memorlal Day—has deep- 
er meaning to us Americans because the 
great and noble principles and human values, 
the defense of which took the lives of so 
many of our sons and daughters on distant 
battlefields, are being challenged by a ruth- 
less tyranny on the march. 

Within the memory of all of us gathered 
here are the events of the conflict of World 
War II and Communist aggression in Greece, 
Korea, and Vietnam. As a people who have 
sought, nothing but peace and friendship 
with the other nations of the world, we 
have always sought to avoid foreign en- 
tanglements and situations which give rise 
to war. That is why we entered World War 
II only after the sneak attack at Pearl Har- 
bor. That also accounts for the fact that we, 
as a nation, were not prepared militarily or 
politically, for the tremendous role of world 
leadership that was so suddenly thrust 
upon us but a few years ago. 

History records that once our Nation was 
aroused to the threat to our own survival, 
our people rose up and by united action and 
great sacrifice defeated the Axis Powers who 
had forced war upon us. 

After our entry into World War II the 
realities of the situation made it necessary 
for our leaders to make a definitive state- 
ment of war aims. This necessity arose be- 
cause of the uncomfortable and strange al- 
liance between the forces of human freedom 
as represented by the Western European 
Powers and the United States on the one 
hand and the cynical despotism of Russian 
communism on the other hand. 

The only thing in common between these 
diametrically opposed ideologies was the de- 
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feat of the Axis Powers. Co ently the 
Atlantic Charter was formed and enunciated 
by the leaders of the free nations. This 
charter set forth the war aims of free na- 
tions. Among the solemn pledges given were 
that there would be no territorial aggran- 
dizement as a consequence of the war and 
that restoration of free, representative gov- 
ernments would follow in the wake of the 
war. The Russians later concurred in the 
war aims set forth in the Atlantic Charter. 

As the war progressed, it became clearer 
and clearer that if the Axis Powers were to 
be defeated, the United States would be re- 
quired to fight on two widely separated 
theaters, the European and the Pacific. 
With each passing year of the war, the bur- 
den for victory became heavier and heavier 
upon our people. The human sacrifices we 
were required to make on battleflelds the 
world over increased with each passing 
month of the war. 

Our people faced this superhuman task 
with faith and confidence because ours was 
& just cause, ours was the cause of all hu- 
manity, the cause of peace and human free- 
dom. 

As the war reached its climax stage, the 
strange alliance with the Russian Commu- 
nists caused grave misgivings to the leaders 
of the free world. The signs of Russian 
intrigue and duplicity were becoming more 
and more evident with each passing 
month. The strange alliance then became 
an uncomfortable one and finally a doubt- 
ful alliance. These circumstances caused 
the leaders of the free world to take further 
steps to extract from the leaders in the 
Kremlin solemn promises that the liberated 
territories would have governments repre- 
sentative of the will of the people expressed 
by free and unfettered elections. With the 
surrender of Nazi Germany, the heavy bur- 
den still remained upon the United States 
to win the confilct in the Pacific theater. 
Other free nations, lacking the material 
strength of the United States, had almost 
entirely spent themselves in the European 
phase of the world conflict. It will be re- 
called that the Russians had maintained 
a studied neutrality with regard to the war 


in the Pacific, while carrying on normal 


diplomatic relations with the Japanese. 

Behind the scenes the Russians were busily 
engaged in organizing Communist forces, not 
to take part in the war against Japan, but to 
destroy the freedom and independence of the 
Chinese Nation. Thus the Russian vultures 
entered the conflict in the Pacific only after 
the Japanese had been defeated, but in 
time, however, to demand a strategic booty of 
war which today imperils all the still free na- 
tions everywhere in the world. In the after- 
math of the war, the people of the United 
States and other free nations were shocked 
by the behavior of the Russians in the con- 
tempetuous disregard they paid to their war- 
time commitments and the ruthless manner 
in which they disregarded the freedom and 
independence of the liberated nations of 
Central and Eastern Europe. Our disillu- 
sionment became deepened by further Com- 
munist aggression in China, Greece, Turkey, 
Korea, and Vietnam. The great hopes of our 
people for a golden era of peace and freedom 
for all time had been struck a hard blow by 
the deceit of the Russian Communists during 
and following the war and by the Russian 
inspired tensions which grip the world of our 
day. But the American people have not and 
will not give up their quest for a peaceful 
world in which all nations and people are free 
and in which the rule of justice under law 
prevails. 

It is fitting that on this day and in these 
circumstances, we recall to mind those great 
ideals and human values for which our men 
and women of the armed services sacrificed 
and died in the recent wars. They of our 
generation, no less than the heroes and 
martyrs of generations past, fought for those 
immutable values of individual liberty and 
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freedom without which life becomes a hope- 
less drudgery. ese same ideals caused our 
founding fathers to set forth the inspiring 
Declaration of Independence. It is dedica- 
tion to these same ideals and moral values 
which have made our beloved land the hope 
and aspiration of people the world over. 

The test to which our Nation is being put 
today as well as the tests of the future which 
are certain to come before peace and tran- 
quillity return to the world, requires all of 
us to starid fast in our faith for our historic 
ideals. 

During the course of World War I a young 
soldier in the British Army named John Mc- 
Crae, wrote an inspiring and deathless poem 
called: In Flanders Fields. The closing lines 
of that poem touched the hearts and minds 
of thinking men everywhere. Speaking of 
the responsibilities of future generations to 
those who fought and died for the priceless 
values of life, John McCrae said: 


“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders fields.” 


‘These immortal words stand as a challenge 
to us in our time. We must not break faith 
with those who fought and died in defense 
of the priceless values of our American way 
of life. We owe this to them, to ourselves, 
and to future generations of Americans. We 
must preserve and extend the biessings of 
human freedom. 

It is the destiny of our country ever to 
remain the citadel of freedom. Each genera- 
tion of Americans must keep this rendezvous 
with destiny. Daniel Webster, in his gen- 
eration, when faced with tasks no less diffi- 
cult than ours, inspired his contemporaries 
with these words: “God grants liberty only 
to those who love it, and are always ready to 
guard and defend it.“ We Americans love 
liberty and it is our heritage to guard and to 
defend it. 

To you Gold Star Mothers here assembled, 
and elsewhere, may the wounds on your 
hearts be healed with the pride and knowl- 
edge that the heroism of your sons will be a 
guiding star for our younger generation, and 
that our heroic dead will forever live in the 
hearts of all true Americans. 

With grateful hearts we bow our heads in 
honor of those who, throughout the history 
of our country down through today, have 
given their lives that freedom might live. 


The President Has the Power To Protect 
American Industry Under H. R. 12591 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD M. SIMPSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SIMPSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, administration spokesmen, in 
supporting the recently enacted exten- 
sion of the trade-agreements program, 
maintained consistently that they wished 
to prevent serious injury to American 
industry. During our consideration of 
H. R. 12591, many of my colleagues 
joined with me in insisting that we pro- 
vide stringent legislative safeguards for 
this very purpose. We all know that 
the security of the free world requires 
the skills and facilities of American in- 
dustry. Furthermore, a thriving do- 
mestic economy is essential in order to 
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provide job opportunities for our citi- 

zens, as well as to supply the revenue 

needs for our Federal, State, and local 

governments. 5 
Following the enactment of H. R, 

12591, Mr. Speaker, the Secretary of 

Commerce undertook to prepare an an- 

alysis of the areas of protection afforded 

American industry which were not pre- 

viously available. The Secretary has 

been kind enough to supply me with a 

copy of this report and I believe it will 

prove useful as a reference guide for all 
interested persons. 

In brief, the President has been grant- 
ed certain new powers of a discretionary 
nature to protect the vital and legitimate 
interests of American industry, I be- 
lieve the intent of Congress was that the 
Trade Agreements Act should be admin- 
istered in such a way as to protect our 
American producers against unfair im- 
port competition. Many of us sought 
during the debate on H. R. 12591 to 
make the imposition of safeguards man- 
datory in cases where undue injury oc- 
curs as a result of unfair competition 
from foreign sources. Congress also 
intended that the executive branch 
Should act to bring about the removal of 
trade restrictions imposed by foreign 
countries on American exports where 
such restrictions are in derogation of 
trade agreements made with the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish at this point to 
insert the Commerce Department analy- 
Sis of the relief available to American 
industry under provisions of H. R. 12591 
to which I have referred: 

NINETEEN HUNDRED AND Firry Eront TRADE 
AGREEMENTS LEGISLATION: AN ANALYSIS OF 
THE INCREASED AREAS OF PROTECTION FOR 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY AS INCLUDED In H. R. 
12591, as ADOPTED Br THE SENATE-HOUSE 
CONFERENCE 
1, The time for Tariff Commission study 

Of peril-point limitations has been extended 

from 3 to 6 months, providing for more ex- 

haustive examination of the potential effects 
that may accrue from proposed import 

Concessions. 

2. The time for Tariff Commission con- 
Sideration of escape-clause cases has been 
Shortened from 9 to 6 months to provide 
quicker relief for business, if it is determined 
that such relief is justified. 

3. In providing relief under escape-clause 
actions the following additional authority 
is provided: 

(a) The President can establish duties up 
to 50 percent ad valorem on items presently 
On the free list. 

(b) The President can increase duties up 
to 50 percent over the 1934 rate (Smoot- 
Hawley) instead of 50 percent over the 1945 
Tate as in the past. 

(c) The President may apply the ad 
Valorem equivalent to fixed duty rates where 
Such conversion would be justified. 

(d) There is established an automatic 
€scape-clause procedure wherein the Tariff 
Commission in the course of peril-point de- 
terminations finds that existing rates are 
inadequate to avoid injury to American pro- 
ducers, This new procedure will save many 
Months in providing relief where justified. 

(e) Provision is made wherein organiza- 
tions and groups of employees are eligible to 
file applications for escape-clause actions. 

(f) An automatie procedure is established 

iding a responsive means for congres- 

Sional action in escape-clause cases where the 

President has not accepted in full the Tariff 

Commission recommendations for relief. A 
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two-thirds vote of a concurrent resolution 
with privileged status will effectuate the 
Tariff Commission determinations if that is 
the congressional will. This procedure is of 
real significance because it Is automatically 
and responsively applied and does not con- 
tain the psychological disadvantage of legis- 
lation that must be passed over a Presiden- 


‘tial veto. 


4. The national security clause of the 
trade bill has been broadened to make it 
possible for any industry to apply for relief 
wherever there is an implication that the 
national security may be damaged as the re- 
sult of substantial loss of employment, 
revenue to the Goevrnment, loss of skills, etc, 

5. Guidance and criteria are provided for 
the Tariff Commission in its determination 
of peril points through directions included in 
the act. 

6. It is declared to be the sense of Con- 
gress that in negotiations abroad consulta- 
tion should take place between the Govern- 
ment negotiators and industry, agriculture 
and labor, both in preparation for such nego- 
tiations and during the negotiations. 

7. The principle of gradual reductions has 
been continued in this legislation, providing 
a schedule wherein reductions in import du- 
ties will take place in a series of small steps 
to avoid undue disruption. 


Social Security Amendments of 1958 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means and co- 
sponsor with our distinguished chairman 
of legislation liberalizing the social se- 
curity program, I am pleased to include 
in the Recor for the information of in- 
terested persons two documents prepared 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare describing the changes in 
the social security law made by the so- 
cial security amendments of 1958. 


This meritorious legislation reflects 


great credit on the membership of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
diligent and conscientious manner with 
which every member of our great com- 
mittee addressed himself to the arduous 
work of preparing these amendments. 
Not only does the legislation liberalize 
the law, but it also serves to strengthen 
the actuarial soundness of the program. 

The importance to our American way 
of life of an adequate and actuarially 
sound old-age and survivors insurance 
program cannot be overemphasized. It 
is essential that any amendatory legis- 
lation to this act receive thorough con- 
sideration by the Congress before it is 
enacted. That is exactly what occured 
with respect to this legislation. Both 
the House Committee on Ways and 
Means and the Senate Committee on 
Finance carefully studied this legisla- 
tion in public hearings and in executive 
sessions so as to assure its adequacy and 
soundness. The measure was carefully 
debated in the Chamber of the House 
and of the Senate. It represents com- 
mendable proof of the accomplishment 
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that can be achieved through the re- 
spensible endeavors of both parties in 
the Congress. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Ways and Means in the 83d Congress it 
was my privilege to be the author of 
the Social Security Act Amendments of 
1954. The success of this endeavor re- 
sulted from the contribution made to the 
legislation by the membership from both 
sides of the aisle. 

It will be recalled that the 1954 
amendments extended  social-security 
coverage for the first time to self-em- 
ployed farm owners and operators in 
addition to other liberalizations of the 
act. As a consequence of these im- 
provements more than half million farm 
families are today receiving cash benefits 
on the basis of farm self-employment 
coverage. In the 4 counties that com- 
prise my district alone, over 13,000 farm 
families are covered under the legisla- 
tion. The security that the American 
farmer receives through participation in 
the social security program benefits not 
only the farmer but it also benefits the 
shopkeeper through the sustained pur- 
chasing power of his customers and 
benefits industry through the continued 
demand for manufactured articles. Mr. 
Speaker, America can be proud of the 
social progress that has been made in 
providing for our aged under the Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance program. 

As I indicated earlier in my remarks 
I will include in the Recorp at this point 
two documents explaining the changes 
made in the law by the Social Security 
Amendments of 1958: 

SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS or 1958—Wuar 
THEY MEAN ro You 

The Social Security Amendments of 1953 
made some important changes in your social 
security. Here is a brief report on the 
changes: 


1. YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENTS WILL BE BIGGER 


If you are already getting social-security 
payments, the increase will be added to the 
January check, which will be mailed to you 
early in February. You do not need to make 
an application for this increase. 

In general, the increase will be about 7 
percent; some may get slightly more, some 
slightly less. 2 

You. may estimate the amount of your 
future payments from the tables on pages 
7 and 8. 

2. BOTH YOU AND YOUR DEPENDENTS CAN GET 
PAYMENTS IF YOU ARE DISABLED 

If you become disabled after working long 
enough under the law, monthly payments 
can go to you at age 50. When your pay- 
ments start, payments can now also go to 
your children under 18; to children over age 
18 who have been disabled since before they 
reached age 18; to your wife regardless of 
her age if she has in her care a child who 
is getting payments; and to your wife at age 
62 even if there are no children getting pay- 
ments. - 

If you are now getting disability-insurance 
benefits, get in touch with your social-secu- 
rity office immediately about haying your 
dependents apply for their benefits. 

Payments to your family can begin with 
your check for the month of September. 

3. YOUR SOCIAL~SECURITY TAXES WILL BE 
INCREASED 


Beginning January 1, 1959, the social- 
security tax rate for employees and employers 
will be 2½ percent each. The rate for self- 
employed people will be 3% percent. These 
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rates are scheduled to increase again in 1960, 

and every 3 years thereafter, untii they reach 

4% percent for employees and employers, and 

6% percent for self-employed people, in 1969. 
4. MORE EARNINGS COUNT 


Through 1958 only the first $4,200 of earn- 
ings in a year are counted toward social- 
security payments, and only this amount is 
texed. Beginning with 1959, earnings up to 
$4,800 will count toward social-security 
benefits, and the social-security tax will be 
paid on earnings up to that amount. 

5. OTHER CHANGES 

In addition to the changes described above, 
there are others which may make a differ- 
ence to many thousands of people. It Is, 
therefore, very important for you and your 
family to understand these changes and to 
know what to do about them: 

“If you became disabled after working 5 
years or more under social security but you 
could not qualify under the social-security 
disability provisions because you did not 
have as much as a year and a half of work in 
the last 3 years before you became disabled.” 

You may now be eligible. It is no longer 
necessary to have social security credit for 
1% years of work in the last 3 years before 
you become totally disabled. If you worked 
under social security for at least 5 out of 
the 10 years before you became disabled, and 
you are so severely disabled that you cannot 
do any substantial gainful work, you may be 
eligible for disability insurance benefits if 
you are age 50 or over. If you are under 50, 
you may be eligible to have your social secu- 
rity record frozen to protect your future ben- 
efit rights. In either case, you should apply 
to your social security office promptly. 

“If you are eligible for disability insur- 
ance benefits but you get less than the full 
amount of your benefit, or do not get any 
benefit at all, because you are being paid 
State workmen's compensation or some other 
benefit from the Federal Government be- 
cause of disability.” 

with the payment for August 
1958, your full social security benefit will be 
paid to you even though you get other disa- 
bility payments. You do not need to take 
any action to get this social security pay- 
ment, 

“If you become disabled and do not apply 
for disability insurance benefits until some 
time after the first month in which you meet 
the requirements for payment.” 

Under the old law, you could not be paid 
benefits for any month before the month 
in which you applied. Under the new law, 
you can get back payments for as many as 12 
months—but no further back than the first 
month in which you met the other require- 
ments. One of these requirements is that 
you must have been disabled for at least 6 
months before disability insurance benefits 
can start. No back benefits can be pald 
for any month before July 1957, the first 
month for which benefits were made payable 
under the social security disability provisions. 
If you applied for disability Insurance bene- 
fits after December 1957, and are eligible, 
you need not make another application. 
Your back benefits will be paid to you auto- 
matically. 

“If you have not been able to get social 
security benefits as a disabled child 18 or 
over because you had not been getting at least 
half your support from your parent.” 

You may now be able to get monthly bene- 
fits, but you must apply to your social se- 
curity office before payments can be started. 

“If you were dependent on a son or daugh- 
ter who died, but you could not qualify for 
parent's benefits because he or she was sur- 

. Vived by a widow, widower, or child.” 


"M ly bes 
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You may now be able to get benefits at 
retirement age (65 for men, 62 for women). 
To do so you must file proof of dependency 
with your social security office within 2 years 
after August 1958, when this change in the 
law was enacted. 

“If your husband adopted your child by 
a previous marriage, but died less than a 
year after you married him, and for this 
reason you could not previously qualify for 
mother’s benefits.” 

You, as well as the child, may now be 
able to get monthly payments starting with 
September 1958, if you have the child in 
your care. You must apply to your social 
security office for these payments. 

“If you adopted a child within the last 3 
years and are now receiving retirement or 
disability insurance payments.” 

Your adopted child can get child's bene- 
fits beginning with September 1958. It is 
no longer necessary to wait 3 years after the 
adoption before the child's payments can 
start. An application on behalf of the child 
must be filed with your social security office. 

“If you were receiving dependents or sur- 
vivors benefits and your payments stopped 
because you married.” 

Under the new law, you may again be ell- 
gible for payments beginning with Septem- 
ber 1958 if the person you married was also 
entitled to dependents or survivors benefits 
at the time of the marriage. If you married 
someone who is getting social-security bene- 
fits as a retired or disabled worker, you will 
not have to wait 3 years in order to qualify 
as his (or her) dependent. If you are of re- 
tirement age, you will be eligible for wife's 
(or dependent husband's) benefits beginning 
with the month of September 1958. To get 
payments you must file a new application 
with your social-security office. 

“If your husband dies.” 

You can get a lump-sum death payment 
only tf you were living with him in the same 
household, or H you paid his burial expenses. 
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The same requirements must also be met by 
the widower of a woman worker, 

“If you are entitled to monthly old-age or 
survivors insurance benefits and earn more 
than $1,200 in a year.” 

If you work and earn more than $1,200 in a 
year after you start getting social-security 
payments, benefits for some months of the 
year are not payable. One month's check is 
not due you for every $80 by which your 
earnings exceed $1,200. This provision of the 
law has not been changed. However, under 
the 1958 amendments, you will get a benefit 
check for any month after 1958 in which you 
neither work in your own business nor earn 
wages of more than $100 in employment, re- 
gardless of your total earnings for the year. 

COVERAGE 


New provisions make it easier for a num- 
ber of people in certain occupations to come 
under the social-security law. 

If you work for a nonprofit organization 
or a State or local government and have not 
yet been brought under social security, there 
are provisions which will make it easier for 
you to be covered, 

Earnings from work in the production of 
turpentine will begin to count toward social- 
security benefits on January 1, 1959. 

When a member of a partnership dies, his 
share of the partnership income for the year 
of his death can now be counted toward so- 
cial-security benefits for his survivors. This 
change in the law may make benefit pay- 
ments possible for the survivors of some self- _ 
employed people who died after 1955. Where 
benefits are already being paid to the sur- 
vivors, it may result in increasing their 
payments. 

IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION 


For more information about social-security 
benefits, get in touch with your social secu- 
rity district office. 

For more information about social-security 
taxes, get in touch with your Internal Reve- 
nue Service office, 


Examples of increased benefiis'for those already receiving payments 1 


{For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure] 


1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1059 1959 | 1958 | 1959 | 1958 | 1959 
TCC s| 834 886 350 87 878 300 80 8106316 
For retired woman worker who started at age 62“ 21 % “4 7 56 60 72 76 Bö 92 
For widow, or 3 child, or dependent 

WIDOW, nt 30] 33] 41 452 j 87] 72) 81 87 
For retired couple, if wife started at age 62 41 45 75 8i 9 | 103 | 123| 132| 148 159 
For retired couple, if wile started at age 65 or p t, 

widow and T, S AS 4| 82| 88| 105| 112 135| 144] 102 174 


! Increases are approximately 7 percent; some pete will get more and some less, hut the Inerease in any worker's 


benefit (except for women workers whose bene: 


until these amendments, the highest amount that coul 


t was permanently reduced before age 65) will not be less than $3. 
Where several members of 1 family are receiving payments, the 
$3. Boginning in 1969, the maximum monthly N 


nerease in total family payments will be . — 


that can be made to any 1 aly can be as high as 


be paid to any 1 family was $200, 


Examples of monthly payments beginning after 1958 
[For this table all amounts are rounded down to the next lower whole dollar figure} 


For retirement at 
For disability at 05 iE ee BR indon 
For retired woman worker starting 


For widow, or surviving child, or bein Sacks widower, or paront 


For retired couple, wife starting at age 02 ! 


Single lump-sum death payment. 


EnA pea wave AMDI 
? Average monthly earnings over $350 will not be possible before the end of 1959. 


2 A 400 monthly avernge will generally not be 
ments based on this av 
Retirement payments 


POE NE ODAN VAE IAEE DE ET SE E POVELA E 


S888 88 


—T—::. LO-B JOATA GETON DANIAE UDA ANF DAOA FOGE TOSO Wee BUT: 


poasible for anyone who has reached the age of 27 before 1959. Psy- 
cannot be made — —7 all crodits used in figuring the benefit are earned af tor 1958. 
women are permanently reduced if started before age 65. 


X 
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-Disastuiry BENEFITS UNDER TBE SOCIAL 
SECURITE AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


There have been some important changes 
in sociai security disability benefits for peo- 
ple 50 or over, in the disability freeze pro- 
vision of the law, and in benefits for disabled 
sons and daughters of people who have re- 
tired or died. Also benefits-can now be paid 
to the dependents of disabled workers. 

If you, or someone in your family, are so 
severely disabled that you cannot work, you 
will want to know about these changes and 
how they may affect you. 


THE LAW BEFORE THE AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Protection for severely disabled people was 
added to the social security law in amend- 
ments enacted in 1954 and 1956. Under the 
1954 and 1956 amendments: 

1. Cash disability insurance benefits can 
be paid to severely disabled workers 50 to 65 
years of age. 

2. Disabled workers under 50 years of age 
can freeze their social security records. to 
protect their own and their families’ future 
benefit rights. 

3. Cash benefits can be paid to the adult 
disabled sons and daughters of retired work- 
ers and of workers who have died. To be 
eligible for these benefits, the disabled son 
or daughter must be unmarried and must 
have a disability which began before age 18. 


CHANGES MADE BY THE SOCIAL SECURITY 
AMENDMENTS OF 1958 


Benefit payments increased 


If you are already getting social security 


disability benefits, your payments will be 
increased. The increase will be about 7 per- 
cent (some may get slightly more, some 
slightly less); and it will be added to the 
January check which will be mailed to you 
early in February. You do not need to apply 
for this increase. 


~ Benefits jor dependents of disabled workers 


If you are receiving disability insurance 
benefits as a disabled worker aged 50 to 65, 
Monthly payments beginning for the month 
of September 1958 can go to: 

Your children under age 18. 

Your disabled son or daughter 18 years of 
age or older, if the disability began before 
his or her 18th birthday. 

Your wife aged 62 or older (or your de- 
Pendent husband, aged 65 or older). 

Your wife under age 62 if she has in her 
Care a child under 18 (or a disabled child 18 
or over) who is eligible for benefits. 

If you have dependents who may be eligi- 
ble for these new benefit payments, get in 
touch with your social security office prompt- 
ly. Payments cannot start until an applica- 
tion is filed. 

Work requirements changed 


To be eligible for disability benefits at age 
or to have their social security records 
frozen, disabled workers have until now 
needed to meet two work requirements (it. 
Addition to being too disabled to engage in 
any substantial gainful activity). (1) They 
must have worked under social security for 
at least 5 out of the 10 years before be- 
Coming disabled; and (2) at least a year 
and a half of their work under social se- 
curity must have been during the 3 years 
Just before they became disabled for work. 
The second work requirement has been re- 
Moved with the 1958 amendments. 

If you could not qualify under the social 
Security disability provisions earlier because 
You did not meet this work requirement, 
and if you are still unable to work, you 
should contact your social security office im- 
mediately about filing an application. 

Bring with you any papers you may have 
ee any previous disability claim or 

q > 

If you are 50 or over, are disabled, and 
have at least 5 years of work under social 
Security, you and your dependents may be 
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eligible for monthly benefits beginning with 
September 1958. 

If you are under 50 and are disabled you 
may be eligible to have your social security 
record frozen to protect your future rights. 

Although the work requirements for dis- 
ability Insurance benefits have been changed, 
no change has been made in the require- 
ments as to how severely disabled you must 
be. 

Other disability benefits no bar to receipt of 
social security payments 

Beginning with payments for the month 
of August 1958, disabled people may be paid 
thelr full social security disability benefits, 
even if they also get State workmen's com- 
pensation benefits or some type of disability 
payment from the Federal Government. 
Until the 1958 amendments, social security 
disability benefits were reduced by the 
amount of such other payments, 

If your social security disability benefits 
have been reduced or completely offset be- 
cause you get another type of disability pay- 
ment, you will automatically begin to get 
your full social security benefits starting 
with the check for the month of August 
1958. 

If you are disabled but have not applied 
for social security disability benefits because 
those benefits would be completely offset 
against other payments you are receiving, 
you should apply promptly to your social 
security office. 


Proof of support not required for disabled 
Í children age 18 or over 


To be eligible for benefits, a disabled child 
aged 18 or over has until now had to show 
that he was receiving at least one-half of his 
support from the parent upon whose social 
security record his benefits would be based. 

Under the 1958 amendments, this proof of 
support will no longer be required. The dis- 
abled son or daughter of a worker who Is 
receiving social security retirement benefits, 
or of a worker who died, will be considered 
dependent on his parents under the same 
rules followed in the case of children under 
18 years of age. 

If you have a disabled son or daughter 18 
years of age or older who has not been able 
to qualify for social security benefits be- 
cause he or she was not dependent undcr 
the law as it has stood until now, visit, write, 
or phone your social security office soon to 
file an application so that payments may be 
started. If you or the child make a personal 
visit to your social security office, bring with 
you any papers you may have regarding any 
previous claim or inquiry. 

If a mother has in her care a son or daugh- 
ter who is entitled to disabled child's bene- 
fits, she may also qualify for benefits, regard- 
less of her age. 

Back payment of disability insurance 
benefits 

Under the 1958 amendments to the law, 
disability insurance benefits may now be 
paid as far as 12 months back, but in no 
case for any month before July 1957. The 
disabled worker must, of course, have met 
the ts for eligibility in all the 
months for which back payments are made. 
One of these requirements is that he (or she) 
must have been disabled for at least 6 
months; no benefit payment can in any 
case be made before the seventh month of 
a worker's disability. 

If you applied for disability insurance 
benefits after December 1957, and are eligible 
you need not apply again. Your back bene- 
fits will be paid to you automatically. 
Extension of the deadline for filing fully 

retroactive disability freeze applications 

The 1958 amendments give workers with 
longstanding disabilities until June 30, 
1961, to apply to have their social security 


‘records frozen as of the time they actually 


became disabled. 
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Under the old law, where an application 
was filed after June 30, 1958, the worker's 
disability could for social security purposes 
be considered to have begun no earlier than 
1 year before the date of his application, 

IF YOU WANT MORE INFORMATION. 

For more information about the disability 
provisions of the social-security law, get in 
touch with your social-security district 
office. 

If you do not know the address, you can 
get it from your post office, 


Summary of Legislation Considered by 
the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
85th Congress the House Banking and 
Currency Committee acted on a number 
of bills of vital importance to the nation- 
al economy. One of these bills estab- 
lished a new program to provide new 
sources of long-term credit for small- 
business concerns, by encouraging the 
formation of privately owned small busi- 
ness investment companies. In the field 
of housing, bills were enacted to stimu- 
late production of housing generally and 
to extend and improve existing programs 
for slum clearance and urban renewal, 
farm housing, college housing, military 
housing, and low-rent public housing. 
Another of the committee’s bills com- 
pletely rewrote the Small Business Act to 
make the Small Business Administration 
a permanent agency and strengthen its 
powers to assist small business, The 
committee also acted to expand or ex- 
tend existing programs to maintain pro- 
duction essential for national defense, to 
help finance exports of the products of 
American industries and farms, and to 
maintain controls needed to regulate ex- 
ports of materials in short supply and 
trade with Iron Curtain countries. 
These and other bills considered by the 
committee are described more fully 
below. 

LAWS ENACTED, FIRST SESSION 
EXPORT-IMPORT BANK EXTENSION, PUBLIC LAW 
85—655~-HOUSE REPORT 221, H. R. 4136 

Following a precedent established in 
1945 and continued in 1951, the commit- 
tee acted early in the 85th Congress to 
extend the life of the Export-Import 
Bank for 5 years, through June 30, 1963. 
This extension was provided for in H. R. 
4136, reported by the committee on 
March 25. The bill passed the House 
on April 9 and the Senate on June 5, 
and became law on June 17. 

The Export-Import Bank is an agency 
of the United States established in 1934 
to assist in the financing of exports and 
imports between the United States and 
foreign countries. Most credits of the 
bank finance the export of United States 
manufactured or agricultural products, 
or services. To a limited extent imports 
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into the United States are also financed 
but generally financing from commer- 
cial banks and other private sources is 
available for this purpose. A provision 
of the charter of the bank expresses the 
intent of Congress that the bank should 
encourage and not compete with private 
capital and throughout the years the 
relationship between the bank and pri- 
vate lenders has been most harmonious. 

Many of the development projects 
abroad for which the bank assists in 
financing exports of American goods and 
services require considerable time for 
completion, In order that the develop- 
ment of projects of this type may pro- 
ceed on an even-flow basis the commit- 
tee has deemed it wise to act well in ad- 
vance of the scheduled expiration date 
of the bank’s lending authority. The 
5-year_extensions of the agency allow 


operations to proceed without interrup- 


tion but at the same time automatically 
bring the agency up for review by the 
committee at periodic intervals. 

INTERIM AUTHORIZATION FOR FEDERAL NATIONAL 

MORTGAGE ASSOCIATION, PUBLIC LAW 85~10— 

HOUSE REPORT 51, HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 

209 \ 

As the mortgage market tightened in 
late 1958, offerings of FHA and VA mort- 
gages for purchase by FNMA under its 
secondary market operations sharply in- 
creased, with the result that FNMA had 
neared the limt of its funds in early 
1957. In response to urgent requests for 
action to permit FNMA to borrow more 
funds for its secondary market opera- 
tions, the committee on February 7 re- 
ported out a joint resolution increasing 
this authority by $500 million. This was 
a stopgap measure, designed to meet 
FNMA's immediate needs, pending more 
deliberate consideration of long-term 
needs. It became law on March 27, 
1957. 

As enacted, the measure included, in 
additon to the $500 million increase for 
secondary market operations, an in- 
crease of $50 million for FNMA's special 
assistance purchases of cooperative hous- 
ing mortgages and a technical amend- 
ment concerning limits of FHA-insured 
mortgages on multifamily projects in 
urban renewal areas. 

Under FNMA’s Charter Act, it may 
borrow up to 10 times its capital and 
surplus to obtain funds for its secondary 
market operations; in early 1957, this 
worked out at about $1.1 billion. The 
resolution increased FNMA's capital 
stock held by the Treasury by $50 mil- 
lion; under the 10-to-1 formula this re- 
sulted in an increase of $500 million in 
borrowing authority, raising the limit to 
$1.7 billion. While most of FNMA's bor- 
rowing takes the form of obligations sold 
to the general public, it also has author- 
ity—subject to the overall 10-to-1 
limit—to borrow from the Treasury; an 
increase of $350 million—to $1,350 mil- 
lion—was made in this authority. In 
return for the stock it received in FNMA, 
Treasury canceled 650 million of FNMA 
notes it held. These amounts were 
raised again later in the session by the 
Housing Act of 1957, discussed below. 

Section 305 (e) of the National Hous- 
ing Act authorizes FNMA to purchase 
cooperative housing mortgages insured 
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by FHA under section 213 of that act. 
Public Law 85-10 raised the maximum 
amount of these mortgages which FNMA 
may hold under section 203 (e) by $50 
million—from $50 million to $100 mil- 
lion—and correspondingly increased the 
limit per State from $5 million to $10 
million. These amounts were raised 
again later in the session by the Hous- 
ing Act of 1957, discussed below. 
Section 3 of Public Law 85-10 makes 
a technical chanze in the method of 
computing the maximum amounts for 
FHA-insured mortgages on multifamily 
housing projects in urban renewal areas 
under section 220 of the National Hous- 
ing Act, Under section 220, FHA may 
increase the mortgage limit by $1,000 
per room in high-cost areas; the techni- 
cal amendment makes it clear that this 
increase is allowable for projects which 
average less than 4 rooms per family 
unit. 
EXTENSION OF VOLUNTARY HOME MORTGAGE 
CREDIT PROGRAM, PUBLIC LAW 85-66—NO 
HOUSE REPORT, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 115 


The general housing bill (H. R. 6659, 
discussed below) as reported by the com- 
mittee contained a provision extending 
the life of the voluntary home mortgage 
credit program, which was due to expire 
June 30, 1957. This program facilitates 
the flow of private funds for housing 
credit into remote areas and small com- 
munities. Requests for home loans are 
referred by VHMCP personnel to those 
lenders considered most able and willing 
to approve such loans. When it became 
apparent that action on H. R. 6659 could 
not be completed by June 30, the Senate 
and House on June 27 passed Senate 
Joint Resolution 115, extending the pro- 
gram through August 15, 1957. The 
measure was signed by the President on 
June 29. 

HOUSING ACT OF 1957, PUBLIC LAW 85-—104— 
HOUSE REPORTS 313 AND 659, H. R. 6659 


The Housing Act of 1957, enacted on 
July 12, 1957, was designed to assist re- 
covery from a serious slump in housing; 
restore a sound home-building industry; 
and achieve other important housing ob- 
jectives. It contained six titles. 

Title I dealt with FHA insurance pro- 


grams. 

Title IT related to the operations of 
the Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

Title III concerned the slum clearance 
and urban renewal programs. 

Title IV dealt with the low-rent pub- 
lic housing program and provided for the 
disposition of several federally owned 
war housing projects. 

Title V extended and amended the 
military housing program and also 
amended the purchase price formula 
used in the acquisition of Wherry proj- 
ects through negotiation. 

Title VI continued and expanded the 
college-housing program, continued the 
voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram, established a new 2-year program 
of farm housing research, provided for 
the exchange of data with foreign na- 
tions relating to housing and urban 
planning and development, directed the 
FHA Commissioner and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs to set reasonable 
ceilings on discounts permitted in con- 
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nection with Government-insured or 
guaranteed loans, and expanded the au- 
thority of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to make urban planning 
grants. 

TITLE T. FHA INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


The act increased the permissible 
maximum loan-to-value ratios on mort- 
gages insured by FHA under its regular 
sales housing program, thereby permit- 
ing lower downpayments for home 
buyers. It raised the maximum amount 
of a mortgage which may be insured by 
FHA under section 203 to 97 percent of 
the first $10,000 of appraised value of 
property, plus 85 percent of the next 
$6,000 of appraised value, and 70 per- 
cent of such value in excess of $16,000. 
Existing dollar ceilings—for example, 
$20,000 in the case of a 1- or 2-family 
home—were unchanged. The maximum 
loan-to-value ratio was increased again 
by the Emergency Housing Act of 1958, 
discussed below. 

Prior to the 1957 amendment the 
maximum loan-to-value ratios were 95 
percent of the first $9,000 of value and 
75 percent of the appraised value in ex- 
cess of $9,000—except that the President 
could increase the figure of $9,000 to 
$10,000. 

Where the mortgagor is not the occu- 
pant of section 203 housing—as in the 
case of a builder-mortgagor—the mort- 
gage continues to be limited to a maxi- 
mum of 85 percent of the mortgage 
amount available for owner-occupants. 

The act also lowered downpayments 
for section 203 (i), which is designed to 
encourage low-cost housing in suburban 
and outlying areas. The minimum 
downpayment was reduced from 5 to 3 
percent. 

The law also increased the permissible 
maximum mortgage under section 203 
(i) from $6,650 to $8,000. 

The law also lowered the downpay- 
ments for urban renewal sales housing 
under section 220, to conform to the 
minimum downpayments permitted un- 
der the section 203 program. 

The section 222 servicemen’s mort- 
gage insurance program was also mod- 
ified so as to permit downpayments 
lower than 5 percent wherever such 
lower downpayments would be permitted 
under the revised downpayment schedule 
for FHA’s section 203 program. 

The law required the FHA Commis- 
sioner, before putting the lower down- 
payments into effect, to make a finding 
that such action was in the public in- 
terest, taking into consideration possible 
effects on the economy and also the avail- 
ability or lack of credit for GI loans 
guaranteed by the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. On August 6, 1957, the lower down- 
payments permitted by the act for the 
various FHA programs were made effec- 
tive by regulation. 

Others provisions relating to the FHA 
insurance programs: The act amended 

‘the FHA title I home improvement loan 
program to make payments of loss to 
the lender incontestable after 2 years 
from the date the claim was certified 
for payment, in the absence of fraud or 
misrepresentation, unless the Govern- 
ment demands repayment within the 2- 
year period, 
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The section 207 rental housing pro- 
gram was amendcd to permit a high cost 
area allowance of $1,000 per room re- 
gardless of the number of rooms per 
unit. 

The program for rental housing for 

erly persons under section 207 was 
amended. to permit a maximum mort- 
gage of up to $8,400 per unit for eleva- 
tor-type projects. The act also made 
it clear that units in section 207 projects 
for the elderly can be designed for and 
Occupied by single elderly persons. 

The act also amended the National 
Housing Act to require that in cases 
where replacement cost instead of value 
is used as a basis for mortgage insur- 
ance, the FHA shall furnish the appli- 
Cant with its estimate of replacement 
Cost instead of the estimate of value 
Which it furnishes to the buyer in other 
cases. 

Title I also contained a number of 
technical provisions relating to deben- 
tures, insurance premiums, transfer of 
Moneys among FHA insurance funds, 
and other phases of FHA operations. It 
also repealed two obsolete provisions. 
TITLE tr. FEDERAL NATIONAL MORTGAGE ASSOCIA- 

TION—-SECONDARY MARKET OPERATIONS 

The law amended the provision gov- 
erning the amount of FNMA stock which 
& mortgage seller must purchase under 

s regular secondary market oper- 
ations. Under prior law FNMA could 

Tease without limit the amount of the 
required stock purchase, the only restric- 
tion being that it could not be less than 
1 percent of the mortgage amount. The 
1957 act established the maximum stock 
Purchase requirement at 2 percent and 
retained the minimum of 1 percent. 

The act provided additional funds for 
FNMA's regular secondary market oper- 
ation. By increasing FNMA’s capitali- 
zation by $65 million, FNMa's borrowing 
authority was increased by $650 million, 

under the law FNMA may borrow 
Up to 10 times its capital and surplus. 
The increased borrowing authority 
brought FNMA’s total mortgage pur- 
Chase authority to approximately $2.4 
billion. A corresponding increase was 
Made in the amount of FNMA obliga- 
ms which may be purchased by the 
nited States Treasury. 

FNMA special assistance functions: 
Under its special assistance program 

provides financing support on 
favorable terms for especially deserving 
programs such as military housing, 
ban renewal housing, and cooperative 

Ousing. 

The act required that until August 8, 
2 FNMA purchases of mortgages un- 

er its special assistance functions must 

at par. Under prior law FNMA was 
red to purchase at 99 or more. 
> wrth respect to the fees and charges 

Walch FNMA may make in connection 
— Special assistance mortgages, the 

t placed a limit of 114 percent of the 
thoad principal amount. Not more 
be half of such fees and charges may 
Pre lected at the time of commitment. 
t ous law contained no limit on such 
des and charges. 
tonne act increased the authorization 

FNMA purchases of mortgages des- 
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ignated by the President for special as- 
sistance. The new authorization of $450 
million for the purchase of whole mort- 
gages supplanted the previous authoriza- 
tions of: First, $200 million for the pur- 
chase of whole mortgages, and second, 
$100 million for the purchase of 20 per- 
cent immediate participations in mort- 
gages. The President has designated as 
eligible for special assistance, mortgages 
covering disaster housing, housing in 
Guam and. Alaska, Wherry military 
housing, housing for the elderly, and 
urban renewal housing. 

Additional FNMA support for coopera- 
tive housing was provided by an increase 
from $100 million to $200 million in the 
authority of FNMA to purchase FHA sec- 
tion 213 cooperative housing mortgages 
under its special assistance functions. 
The former $10 million limitation on 
outstanding purchases per State was in- 
creased to $20 million. Under the 
amendment $50 million of the total au- 
thorization was reserved for cooperatives 
certified by the Federal Housing Com- 
missioner to be consumer cooperatives. 
Of the commitments in any one State, 
not more than. $15 million may be out- 
standing at any time for cooperatives 
which are not consumer cooperatives. 

The authorizations for FNMA pur- 
chases of FHA title VIII military housing 
mortgages was increased from $200 mil- 
lion to $450 million, of which 7.5 percent 
was reserved for purchases of mortgages 
insured under section 809. Section 809 
mortgages finance sales of housing for 
essential civilians at military research 
and development centers. 

The authorizations for FNMA pur- 
chases under its special assistance pro- 
grams were raised again by the Emer- 
gency Housing Act of 1958, discussed be- 
low. 


TITLE DI. SLUM CLEARANCE AND URBAN RENEWAL 


The authority of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency to make capital 
grants under the title I program for slum 
clearance and urban renewal was in- 
creased by $350 million. Under this pro- 
gram the Federal Government makes 
grants to local communities up to two- 
thirds of the cost of slum-clearance and 
urban-renewal projects. 

The act also provided an alternative 
formula for calculating the Federal capi- 
tal grants, the use of which is optional 
with the community. In place of the 


‘two-thirds Federal to one-third local 


grant formula for a project, the local 
public agency can have, if it so elects, 
the benefit of a three-fourths Federal to 
one-fourth local grant formula, if the 
community bears all expenses of plan- 
ning, surveys, legal services, and admin- 
istrative costs. In effect, under the alter- 
native formula, the Federal Government 
pays a higher percentage of a reduced 
project cost. The purpose of the alter- 
native formula was to make it possible to 
eliminate review and discussion at the 
Federal level of survey and planning 
costs and project administrative costs. 

The act also increased from 10 per- 
cent to 12% percent the proportion of 
the capital grant authorization available 
to any 1 State. 

In order to relieve both the local public 
agencies and the Federal Government of 
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a considerable burden of paperwork, the 
act authorized the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to permit local 
public agencies to make relocation pay- 
ments in fixed amounts—not exceeding 
the present $100 limit—to individuals 
and families without the necessity of in- 
vestigating the actual costs incurred in 
each case. 

The maximum allowance for paying 
the relocation expenses of individual 
businesses displaced by slum-clearance 
operations was raised from $2,000 to 
$2,500. 

The definition of “urban renewal 
plan” was amended to permit a local 
community to indicate in a submission 
separate from the urban renewal plan, 
the relationship between the urban re- 
newal plan and the overall local plan- 
ning objectives. The previous definition 
required that this relationship be indi- 
cated in the urban renewal plan itself. 

Another amendment extended to slum- 
clearance projects under the 1949 act 
a provision—previously applicable only 
to urban renewal projects under the 
1954 act—whereby the estimated costs of 
facilities offered as noncash grants-in- 
aid can be deemed actual costs for cer- 
tain purposes. This avoided delay and 
resulting expense in winding up an 
urban renewal project where the facili- 
ties offered as noncash grants-in-aid are 
still under construction and the actual 
costs thereof cannot be known until 
completion. 

The act also provided that, where the 
local housing agency is also acting as the 
local public agency for the purposes of 
slum clearance and urban renewal, the 
local housing agency may include in its 
administration building sufficient facili- 
ties for the administration of its slum 
clearance and urban renewal functions, 
In such cases an economic rent shall be 
charged for such facilities as are used for 
urban renewal functions. The rent shall 
be paid from funds derived from sources 
other than low-rent public housing proj- 
ects a by the local housing 


agency. 
IV. PUBLIC HOUSING 

Low-rent housing: The act permitted 
certain exemptions from income for the 
purpose of determining eligibility for 
both initial and continued occupancy. 
The amendment permitted families seek- 
ing admission to public housing an ex- 
emption from their annual income of 
$100 for each minor (other than the 
head of the family and his spouse) and 
each adult dependent member of the 
family with no income, and up to $600 
of the income of each member of the 
family other than the principal wage 
earner. For continued occupancy, ex- 
emptions were permitted of either $100 
or all or part of the income of each 
minor in the family—other than the 
head of the family and his spouse—and 
$100 for each adult dependent member 
having no income, and up to $600 of the 
income of any other member of the fam- 
ily other than the principal wage earner. 
Exemptions under prior law were—for 
admission, $100 for each minor; and for 
continued occupancy, $100 for each minor 
or all or any part of the income of each 
minor. 
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The permissible cost limits of low-rent 
public housing were raised from $1,750 
to $2,000 per room for regular units, and 
from $2,250 to $2,500 per room for units 
for elderly persons. 

Another amendment required that 
every contract for Federal assistance to 
low-rent public housing projects shall 
require that the plans, drawings, and 
specifications follow the principle of 
modular measure in every case deemed 
feasible by the local housing agency. 

Disposition of war housing projects: 
The act contained the following pro- 
visions affecting the disposition of war 
housing projects: First, it extended until 
December 1, 1957, the time in which war 
housing project Conn-6029 may be sold 
to the Housing Authority of Wethers- 
field, Conn., pursuant to the provisions 
of the Housing Act of 1954; Second, it 
directed the Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator to dispose of housing proj- 
ect Nev-26021, to the Housing Authority 
of Las Vegas, Nev.; Third, it directed the 
Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to convey two Lanham war hous- 
ing projects—La-16011 and La—16012— 
to the State of Louisiana; Fourth, it 
directed the Administrator to sell to the 
city of Layton, Utah, a war housing proj- 
ect known as Verdeland Park—Utah- 
42015. 


TITLE V. MILITARY HOUSING 


The title VIII military housing pro- 
gram was extended by the act for 1 addi- 
tional year, through June 30, 1959. 

The act made the statutory maximum 
average of $16,500 per family unit for 
housing under the title VIII program 
applicable to each project rather than 
each mortgage. Since financing for a 
large project generally requires separate 
mortgages for the various areas of the 
project, and the mortgages in some of 
these areas may range somewhat higher 
than the $16,500 family-unit average 
limitation—although the family-unit 
average of all project mortgages does not 
exceed that limit—this section permits 
greater flexibility in project planning and 
financing. 

The act changed the formula used in 
determining the purchase price of 
Wherry Act housing acquired by the 
military services through negotiation. It 
substituted for the allowance for physi- 
cal depreciation, previously included in 
determining such price, an allowance 
representing the estimated cost of re- 
pairs and replacements necessary to re- 
store the property to.sound physical con- 
dition. 

TITLE VI. MISCELLANEOUS 


College housing loan program: The act 
increased the college housing loan au- 
thorization by $175 million—from $750 
million to $925 million. 

Eligibility under the program was ex- 
tended to include: First, any public or 
nonprofit hospital operating a school of 
nursing beyond the level of high school, 
or approved for internships by recog- 
nized authority, and, second, any agency, 
public authority or other instrumentality 
of any State established to provide or 
finance housing or other educational fa- 
cilities for students or faculty of any 
nonprofit public educational institution 
offering at least a 2-year program ac- 
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ceptable for full credit toward a bac- 
calaureate degree. 

A $25 million ceiling was placed on the 
amount of loans which may be outstand- 
ing to hospitals for housing for nurses 
and interns. 

Voluntary home mortgage credit pro- 
gram: The voluntary home mortgage 
credit program was extended by the act 
until July 31, 1959. Under previous law 
the program would have expired on 
August 15, 1957. 

Farm housing research: The act auth- 
orized a new program of farm housing 
research designed to assist in the im- 
provement of farm housing by develop- 
ing data and information on, first, the 
adequacy of existing farm housing, sec- 
ond, farm housing needs, third, problems 
in purchasing, constructing, or improv- 
ing farm housing, fourth, the interrela- 
tion of farm housing problems and prob- 
lems of urban and suburban housing, and 
fifth, any other matters bearing upon 
adequate farm housing. 

The research, study, and analysis must 
be conducted by land-grant colleges 
financed with grants made to them by the 
Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor. s 

The Administrator's authority to make 
grants to land-grant colleges expires 
June 30, 1959, and the total amount of 
such grants cannot exceed $300,000 dur- 
ing either of the fiscal years ending June 


30. 1958, or June 30, 1959. Appropria- 


tions were authorized to be made to carry 
out the program. 

Exchange of data: The Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator was direc- 
ted to exchange data relating to housing 
and urban planning and development 
with other nations where the exchange is 
deemed by him to be beneficial to the 
programs of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency. 

Discount control: Under the act the 
Federal Housing Commissioner and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs were 
directed to fix reasonable limits on the 
charges, fees, and discounts imposed upon 
the builder, seller, or purchaser, in con- 
nection with the financing of the con- 
struction or sale of housing covered by 
an FHA or VA mortgage. This provision 
was repealed by the Emergency Hous- 
ing Act of 1958, discussed below. 

Urban planning grants: The act ex- 
tended eligibility for section 701 plan- 
ning grants to, first, official governmental 
planning agencies for areas threatened 
with rapid urbanization as a result of the 
establishment or rapid and substantial 
expansion of a Federal installation, and 
second, State planning agencies, to be 
used for the provision of planning assist- 
ance to such areas. 

BALE OF PROJECTS IN ALEXANDRIA, LA., HOUSE 
REPORT 220, H. R. 5603 


This bill, providing for the conveyance ~ 


of two Lanham Act projects to the State 
of Louisiana, was reported by the com- 
mittee on March 25, and passed the 
House on April 1. The Senate did not act 
on this bill, but it did include substan- 
tially the same provisions as an amend- 
ment to the general housing bill, and the 
proposal was enacted into law as section 
402 (c) of the Housing Act of 1957, dis- 
cussed above. 
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SALE OF PROJECTS IN DECATUR, ILL., PUBLIC LAW 
85—234—NO HOUSE REPORT, 8. 2460 

This act provides for the conveyance of 
2 Lanham Act projects in Decatur, III., 
to the city of Decatur or its housing au- 
thority, for $260,000, on condition that 
the projects will be demalished within 5 
years. The bill passed the Senate on 
August 21; passed the House August 23; 
and was approved by the President on 
August 30, 1957. 
INCREASE IN SBA LOAN AUTHORITY, PUBLIC LAW 

85—4——HOUSE REPORT 3, 5. 637 

The first hearing of the committee 
during 1957 was held January 23, on 
legislation to increase the Small Business 
Administration's authority to make loans 
to small businesses. At the close of 1956, 
SBA’s outstanding business loans and 
commitments had reached $137 million, 
just $13 million short of the statutory 
limit of $150 million then in effect. Since 
applications for such loans were being 
approved at the rate of about $13 million 
a month, prompt action was required to 
prevent a sudden interruption in SBA's 
lending program. Accordingly, the com- 
mittee on January 28 reported out H. R. 
3109, which provided for an increase of 
$80 million in the business loan authori- 
zation; this was the amount estimated 
to be sufficient to permit operations 
through July 31, 1957, the „expiration 
date then provided in the statute. On 
January 29 the Senate passed S. 637, pro- 
viding for an increase of $65 million. On 
January 31, the House passed S. 637, with 
an amendment substituting the provi- 
sions of H. R. 3109. The Senate agreed 
to the House amendment the following 
day, and on February 11 the bill became 
Public Law 85-4. As enacted, it raised 
SBA’s business loan authority by $80 
million, from $150 million to $230 million. 
REVISION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT, HOUSE REPORT 

555, H. R. 7963 

Under the Small Business Act of 1953, 
as in effect at the beginning of the 85th 
Congress, the Small Business Adminis- 
tration was scheduled to expire on July 
31,1957. On May 14, 1957, the committee 
began hearings on legislation to extend 
this expiration date and revise the Small 
Business Act, as a result of which the 
committee on June 13 reported to the 
House a bill, H. R. 7963, which completely 
rewrites the Small Business Act, making 
various changes in the interest of pro- 
moting a more vigorous and efficient 
program of assistance to small business. 
The bill passed the House on June 25, 
1957, but it did not become law until the 
second session of the Congress. See the 
discussion of the bill below, under Laws 
Enacted, Second Session, 
EXTENSION OF SMALL BUSINESS ACT, PUBLIC LAW 

85—120—-NO HOUSE REPORT, S. 2504 

When it became apparent that the 
Senate could not act on H. R. 7963—dis- 
cussed above—in the first session, the 
Senate passed S. 2504, a bill extending 
the Small Business Act for 1 year, 
through July 31, 1958, and increasing 
its authority to make loans to small busi- 
ness by $75 million, to $305 million. The 
House passed the bill on August 2, and 
it became law on August 3—effective 
retroactively, as of July 31. 
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LAWS ENACTED, SECOND SESSION 
DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT EXTENSION, PUBLIC 
LAW 85—-471—HOUSE REPORT 1873, A. . 10969 

This act extends for 2 additional years, 
through June 30, 1960, the remaining 
Powers of the President under the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950. These in- 
clude power to establish priorities for 
defense contracts, limited power to allo- 
cate materials for defense purposes; au- 
thority to guarantee loans made in con- 
nection with defense contracts; authority 
to make loans and purchases to build up 
Our defense capacity and assure ade- 
quate supplies of defense materials; au- 
thority for businessmen to cooperate vol- 
untarily in meeting defense needs with- 
out violating antitrust laws; and pro- 
vision for establishment of a reserve of 
trained executives to fill Government po- 
sitions in time of mobilization. 

The maintenance of a strong and flex- 
ible defense program requires that cur- 
rent military and atomic-energy pro- 
grams proceed without interruption and 
that a broad and diversified mobilization 
base be established which will reflect new 
requirements resulting from changes in 

ology and strategy. The authori- 
ties provided in the Defense Production 
Act are essential to meet those objectives. 
Some of these powers are needed now to 
Maintain production schedules on mis- 
Siles and other defense contracts; others 
are needed for longer range prepared- 
Ness programs; and other powers must 
be maintained in readiness for possible 
future emergencies. 

The extension legislation passed the 
House on June 16, and the Senate on 
June 23. It was approved by the Presi- 
dent on June 28, 1958. 

EXPORT CONTROL ACT EXTENSION, PUDLIC LAW 
85-466—HOUSE REPORT 1487, 8. 3093 

This. act extends the Export Control 
Act of 1949 for a further period of 2 years 
to June 30, 1960. That act, which is ad- 
Ministered by the Secretary of Com- 
Merce, authorizes the regulation of ex- 
Dorts to the extent necessary, first, to 
Protect the domestic economy from ex- 
cessive drain of scarce commodities, 
Second, to safeguard the national secu- 
rity insofar as it might be adversely af- 
fected by exports of strategic commodi- 
ties, and, third, to further our foreign 
Policy. The need to control exports in 
the interest of national security will 
Probably continue for the foreseeable + 
future. It is clear that this country must 
Continue to take special precautions to 
See that United States goods of strategic 
Significance do not go unchecked to the 
troubled spots of the world. 

Noting that the Commerce Depart- 
Ment’s Supplemental Report on Iron and 
Steel Scrap of February 21, 1958, pre- 
dicted that withdrawals of heavy melting 
grades from the scrap reservoir would 
exceed the additions to the reservoir 
during the next decade, the committee, 
in its report on this legislation, urged 

Department to continue to exercise 
Surveillance over the rate of withdrawal 
of the heavy melting grades from the 

p reserve. 

This act passed the Senate on April 
22; passed the House on June 16; and 
Was approved June 25, 1958. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK; INCREASE IN LENDING 
AUTHORITY, PUBLIC LAW 85-424—HOUSE RE- 
PORT 1450, 8. 3149 
This act, approved May 22, 1958, in- 

creases the lending authority of the Ex- 

port-Import Bank of Washington from 
$5 billion to $7 billion and also provides 
an increase of the same amount in the 
authority of the bank to borrow funds 
from the Secretary of the Treasury. If 
the limitations on lending and borrowing 
authorities of the bank had not been in- 
creased it would have been compelled to 
restrict its activities sharply with a con- 
sequent adverse effect upon the export of 

American products to the free world. 
The bank, which began operations in 

1934, assists in financing and facilitating 

trade between the United States and 

foreign countries. 

Loans authorized during the bank’s 
history total approximately $9 billion, 
through the end of 1957. Of this sum 
$1.5 billion have been partially provided 
by private sources or have been canceled 
as a result of sales being made for cash 
or due to the failure of the American 
manufacturers or contractors to obtain 
the desired contracts. 

The bank actually paid out over $6 
billion in this same period. 

Of the $6 billion actually disbursed, an 
even 50 percent, or $3 billion have been 
repaid. This represents loans* paid in 
full plus semiannual payments received 
on outstanding loans. 

The bank has received total income 
of $867 million. Over 40 percent of the 
income went back to the United States 
Treasury in two ways: Interest paid on 
all loans from the Treasury; and divi- 
dends paid to the Treasury on capital 
stock at an annual rate of $22.5 million. 

The Export-Import Bank has had a 
highly successful record of operations, 
has played a vital role in assisting our 
friends in the free world on a mutually 
profitable basis and has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to our domestic 
economy. Its loans are used to pay for 
orders placed in the United States in 
such fields as electrical equipment, rail- 
roads, mining, farm products, and man- 
ufacturing machinery. Based on the 
bank’s past record, this extension of its 
borrowing and lending authority will re- 
sult in profit for the Government as well 
as profits and jobs for our domestic 
economy. 

EMERGENCY HOUSING ACT, PUBLIC LA 
364—NO HOUSE REPORT, 8. 3418 


This act, effective April 1, 1958, was 
enacted as part of the antirecession 
legislative program, In the spring the 
Nation was experiencing a serious eco- 
nomic decline and the number of un- 
employed climbed above 5 million. The 
act was designed to encourage and ex- 
pedite the construction and financing of 
a substantial number of new housing 
units. 

Primary emphasis was placed on ex- 
panding and amending existing pro- 
grams which could best provide im- 
mediate economic relief. To achieve 
this objective, the act substantially re- 
duced the required downpayments under 
the FHA program, added $1.5 billion to 
the special assistance program of the 
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Federal National Mortgage Association, 
provided additional funds for the VA di- 
rect loan program, provided for an in- 
crease in the interest rate on GI loans 
and title VIII military housing loans, 
and removed the discount controls which 
had been placed upon GI and FHA 
mortgages in the Housing Act of 1957. 

The act reduced the required down- 
payments under section 203 and sec- 
tion 220 of the National Housing Act. 
Under prior law, FHA-insured sales 
housing mortgages could not exceed 97 
percent of the first $10,000 of FHA-ap- 
praised value—or of replacement cost in 
the case of certain programs—85 per- 
cent of the next $6,000; and 70 percent 
of the remaining appraised value. Un- 
der the act, the 97 percent ratio now ap- 
plies to the first $13,500 of appraised 
value—or replacement cost—rather 
than to the first $10,000, and the 85 per- 
cent ratio is applied to the next $2,500, 
rather than to the next $6,000. This in- 
crease in the maximum mortgage ratio- 
has the corresponding effect of decreas- 
ing minimum downpayment. Existing 
dollar ceilings on these mortgages—for 
example, $20,000 for a 1- or 2-family 
home—were unchanged. 

The law increases from $450 million to 
$950 million the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association’s special assistance 
fund made avialable to the President for 
the purchase of home mortgages which 
are not otherwise marketable, and for 
the purchase of home mortgages gener- 
ally as a means of aiding and maintain- 
ing the stability of a high level national 
economy. 

The law provided a special $1 billion 
fund under FNMA’s special assistance 
program for commitments and pur- 
chases of FHA and GI mortgages on 
new homes where the loan does not ex- 
ceed $13,500 in original principal 
amount. 

An additional $25 million was pro- 
vided for the purchase by FNMA of mil- 
itary rental housing mortgages insured 
by FHA under section 803 and $25 mil- 
lion for the purchase of section 809 sales 
housing mortgages at military research 
and development centers. The same sec- 
tion also increases the permissive interest 
rate ceiling on FHA section 803 military 
housing mortgages from 4 percent to 444 
percent. 

The act amended the GI loan pro- 
gram, administered by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration with the following provi- 
sions: 

First. The maximum interest rate for 
both guaranteed and direct loans was in- 
creased from 4% percent to 4% percent, 
with the proviso, however, that the rate 
established must be at least one-half 
percent below the rate established by the 
FHA Commissioner for FHA loans under 
section 203 (b) (5) of the National 
Housing Act. 

Second. The GI loan program (both 
for and direct loans) was ex- 
tended for World War II veterans for 2 
years until July 25, 1960. 

Third. An additional $150 million was 
provided for the direct loan program 
during each of the fiscal years 1959 and 
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1960, and $50 million for the final quarter 

of fiscal year 1958. 

Fourth. The maximum loan permitted 
under the direct loan program was in- 
creased from $10,000 to $13,500. 

Fifth. The VA was authorized to re- 
serve direct loan funds for 3 months 
under commitments to builders for a 2- 
percent fee. The VA may make con- 
struction advances up to an amount 
equal to cost of land, plus 80 percent of 
the value of improvements. 3 

Sixth. The VA was required to adopt 
procedures to speed up the processing of 
direct loan applications. 

The final section of the act repealed 
section 605 of the Housing Act of 1957 
which required the Commissioner of the 
FHA and the Administrator of the VA 
to regulate discounts on FHA-insured 
and VA-guaranteed loans. 

INCREASE IN FHA MORTGAGE INSURANCE AUTHOR- 
IZATION, PUBLIC LAW 85-—442—-HOUSE REPORT 
1767, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 171 
This act, effective June 4, 1958, in- 

creased by $4 billion the amount of mort- 

gages the FHA is authorized to insure 
under section 217 of the National Hous- 
ing Act. Section 217 contains the mort- 
gage insurance authorization for all 

FHA programs, except the title I home 

repair and improvement program and 

the title VIII armed services housing 
program, The latter two programs have 
separate authorizations. 

Because of the stimulating effects of 
the Emergency Housing Act signed into 
law on April 1, 1958, and because of a 
general improvement in the flow of 
mortgage funds into the housing market, 
FHA mortgage insurance activity 
jumped spectacularly with the onset of 
the spring building season. 

As a result it became clear that FHA 
would reach its maximum authorization 
by the end of May, and would be forced 
to stop issuing commitments, unless its 
insurance authority was increased. 

The bill as reported by the Committee 
on Banking and Currency would have 
povided an emergency $1 billion increase 
in FHA's insurance authority, since it 
was contemplated that whatever further 
authorization was necessary would be in- 
cluded in the general housing bill to be 
considered later in the session. How- 
ever, the resolution passed by the Senate 
called for a $4 billion increase, and that 
figure was adopted by the House. 
PROJECT IN JUNEAU, ALASKA, PUBLIC LAW 85- 

369-—HOUSE REPORT No. 1441, S. 2042 

This act, approved March 28, 1958, au- 
thorized the conveyance of a fee simple 
title to the lands underlying war housing 

project Alaska-5003, at Juneau, Alaska. 
The legislation was needed to facilitate 
the sale of the project under provisions 
of the Lanham Act. 

PROJECT IN HOONAH, ALASKA, PUBLIC LAW 85— 

806—HOUSE REPORT NO, 2348, S. 2594 

This act, approved August 28, 1958, 
transferred property rights and powers 
with respect to a housing project at Hoo- 
nah, Alaska, from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to the Department of 
the Interior, so as to permit the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs to work out a solution 
to various problems that have arisen in 
connection with the sale of the project 
to the Hoonah Indian Association. 
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RICKOVER MEDAL, PUBLIC LAW 85-826—NO 
HOUSE REPORT, SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
201 
This resolution, approved August 28, 

1958, would authorize the chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
on behalf of the Congress, to present to 
Rear Adm. Hyman George Rickover, 
United States Navy, an appropriate gold 
medal. This medal is to be conferred on 
Admiral Rickover for his achievements 
in successfully directing the develop- 
ment and construction of the world's 
first nuclear-power reactor devoted ex- 
clusively to the production of electric- 
ity. 

The resolution also directs the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to have duplicates 
in bronze of such medal to be coined 
and sold. The proceeds of such sales 
will used to reimburse the Treasury for 
the cost of coining and selling the dupli- 
cates. 

SBA DISASTER LOANS IN AREAS SUFFERING FROM 
EXCESSIVE RAINFALL, PUBLIC LAW 85-335— 
HOUSE REPORT 1333, 5. 2920 
This act broadened the disaster loan 

authority of SBA to permit SBA to make 
disaster loans to small business in areas 
affected by excessive rainfall. Pre- 
viously a 1955 amendment to the SBA 
Act gave the Administrator authority to 
make a disaster loan to small-business 
concerns in an area “where a drought is 
occurring.” The 1958 amendment also 
modified that authority so that disaster 
loan eligibility will not have to cease at 
the moment the drought is broken. As 
modified the SBA law now provides that 
a disaster loan may be made to a small- 
business concern in an area “affected by 
a drought or excessive rainfall.” The 
law, of course, requires that appropriate 
determination be made by the Adminis- 
trator and the President or the Secretary 
of Agriculture to insure that the liberal 
assistance provided is made available 
only in areas which may properly be con- 
sidered as suffering major hardships 
from these conditions. 

Disaster loans bear a maximum inter- 
est rate of 3 percent—for the Adminis- 
tration’s share of a loan—and can have 
terms up to 20 years. Since a disaster 
loan is intended as a rehabilitation meas- 
ure, more liberal credit standards are 
applied to their consideration than 
would be prudent for the agency’s busi- 
ness loans. This act was approved Feb- 
ruary 22, 1958. 

SMALL BUSINESS ACT, PUBLIC LAW 85-—536-— 
HOUSE REPORTS 555 AND 2135, H. R. 7963 
This act, approved July 18, 1958, com- 

pletely rewrites the Small Business Act 

of 1953, making various changes in the 
interest of promoting a more vigorous 
and efficient program of assistance to 
small-business concerns. The principal 
changes embodied in the act are first, 
to make the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency, second, to in- 
crease the revolving fund authorization 
for loans to small business from $305 
million to $500 million, third, to increase 
the maximum amount of the SBA share 
of a business loan from $250,000 to 
$350,000 and fourth, to reduce the maxi- 

mum interest rate from 6 percent to 5% 

percent on direct SBA business loans and 

on SBA's share of such loans made in 
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participation with private lenders and 
to eliminate the ceiling on the interest 
rate on the private lenders’ share. 

The act also makes several important 
changes concerning SBA's assistance in 
obtaining a fair share of Government 
procurement contracts for small-busi- 
ness concerns. It requires that SBA’S 
definition of “small business” for pro- 
curement purposes, as well as for loan 
purposes, take into proper account differ- 
ing characteristics of various industries 
to the extent the definition is based on 
number of employees. The act also 
makes clear that the policy of insuring 
that a fair proportion of Government 
purchases be placed with small-business 
concerns applies to all types of Govern- 
ment contracts. In addition, it requires 
that any dispute between SBA and a 
contracting agency as to the propriety 
of awards to small-business concerns 
shall be submitted to the head of the 
department or agency concerned. 

The provisions of the act relating to 
procurement contracts are also extended 
to cover sales of Government property, 
so that small-business concerns may be 
assured a fair proportion of awards when 
the Government is selling property, a5 
well as when it is purchasing goods or 
services. 

Two changes are made in the “pool 
loan” program, under which a group of 
small-business concerns may form a 
corporation and obtain a loan from SBA 
up to $250,000 times the number of con- 
cerns in the group. Before its revision, 
the act authorized such loans where the 
corporation is formed to establish facil- 
ities “to produce or secure raw materials 
or supplies.” Under the new act, such 
loans may be made to obtain raw ma- 
terials, equipment, inventories, or sup- 
plies for the concerns in the pool, as well 
as to establish facilities for that purpose, 
and such loans may also be made to 
finance research and development for 
the members of the pool. 

Another new provision of the act will 
assist small-business concerns in obtain- 
ing Government contracts for research 
and development and in obtaining the 
benefits” of research and development 
performed by larger firms under Gov- 
ernment contracts or at Government 


nse, 

SBA’s disaster loan program was 
strengthened by new provisions author- 
izing SBA to pay transportation ex- 
penses of personnel hired on a tempor- 
ary basis to deal with the disaster, and 
to accept gratuitous services and facil- 
ities from public and private agencies 
and groups in connection with disaster 
loans, and another new provision ex- 
empting disaster loans made by national 
banks in participation with SBA from 
the restrictions that normally apply to 
real-estate loans by such banks. 

The new act also makes SBA's security 
interest in property subordinate to State 


and local tax liens on such property in 


any case where this result would follow 
under State law if the interest were held 
by a party other than the United States- 

Finally, a number of new provisions 
are included to facilitate the adminis- 
tration of the act, such as provisions 
permitting SBA to use services of other 
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Government agencies on a nonreimburs- 
able basis, to hire employees on a tem- 
porary or intermittent basis, and to re- 
quire other Government agencies to co- 
operate and consult with SBA in formu- 
lating policies affecting small business. 

The bill passed the House June 25, 
1957; passed the Senate with amend- 
ments on July 1, 1958; and became law 
on July 18, 1958. 

SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT.ACT OF 1958, PUB- 
Lic LAW 85-699— HOUSE REPORTS 2060 AND 
2492, 8. 3651 
The Small Business Investment Act es- 

tablishes a new program to provide equity 

and long-term loan funds to small-busi- 

Ness concerns through the mediums of 

Privately owned and operated small- 

business investment companies and State 

and local development companies. 

The act establishes a Small Business 
Investment Administration within the 
Small Business Administration, to be 
headed by a Deputy Administrator. The 
powers ¢onferred by the act upon the 
Small Business Administrator will be 
exercised through the new Deputy Ad- 
ministrator. 

Appropriations of not to exceed $250 
Million are authorized for loans by SBA 
under the act. These include SBA pur- 
Chases of subordinated debentures of 
small-business investment companies, as 
Well as other SBA loans to such com- 
panies, and SBA loans under title V of 
the act to State and local development 
Companies. 

The new small-business investment 
Companies will be chartered by the 
States, except in those States where such 
companies cannot be chartered under 
State law and operate in accordance with 
the purpose of the act. In such a State, 
SBA is authorized to charter small-busi- 
Ness investment companies until July 1, 
1961. Provision is also made for con- 
verting State-chartered investment com- 
Panies and State development companies 
into SBA chartered small-business in- 
vestment companies in such States. To 
obtain the benefits of the act, a State- 
Chartered company must be chartered 
€xpressly for the purpose of operating 
Under the act, and must be approved by 

In granting such approval, as well 
as in issuing charters, SBA will consider 
the need for small-business financing in 

Proposed area of operation, the char- 


acter of the management of the com- 


Pany, the number of small-business in- 
vestment companies previously organ- 
, and the volume of their operations. 
The act requires that each small- 
business investment company have not 
less than $300,000 of paid-in capital and 
Surplus. SBA can provide half of this 
in the form of subordinated debentures. 
The Administration can also lend addi- 
tional funds up to 50 percent of the com- 
Dany’s capital and surplus under such 
terms as it fixes. In addition such com- 
Panies may borrow additional funds 
from private sources under regulations 
Prescribed by SBA. 

Small-business investment companies 
operating under the act may provide 
€quity-type capital to small-business 
Concerns through the purchase of con- 
Vertible debentures with terms and in- 

est rates fixed by the companies with 
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SBA approval. Whenever an invest- 
ment company provides capital to a 
small-business concern through the pur- 
chase of convertible debentures, the con- 
cern is required to purchase stock in the 
investment company in an amount 
equaling from 2 to 5 percent of the 
amount of the capital provided; the 
exact percentage will be established by 
SBA regulation. Small-business invest- 
ment companies may also make loans for 
terms up to 20 years to small-business 
concerns, and may extend the maturity 
of any such loan for an additional 10 
years for orderly liquidation purposes. 
Without SBA approval, the aggregate 
securities and obligations of a small- 
business concern held by an investment 
company cannot exceed 20 percent of the 
latter’s capital and surplus. Small- 
business investment.companies operating 
under the act are exempt from the pro- 
vision in the Investment Company Act 
of 1940 which limits borrowings to one- 
third of assets; and they are eligible for 
discretionary exemptions for their secu- 
rities under the Securities Act of 1933 
and Trust Indenture Act of 1939. 

The act also provides authority for 
SBA to make loans to State development 
companies to stimulate and supplement 
the flow of private equity capital and 
long-term loan funds to smali-business 
concerns. Funds so advanced cannot 
exceed the company’s borrowings from 
other sources. SBA may also make 
loans to State and local development 
companies, to assist identifiable small- 
business concerns in connection with 
plant construction, conversion, or ex- 
pansion, up to $250,000 for each concern. 
The authority to make such loans to 
local development companies expires 
June 30, 1961. 

The act repeals section 13b of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act—which authorized 
working-capital loans to business con- 
cerns by Federal Reserve banks—and 
provides that amounts repaid to the 
United States by those banks as a re- 
sult of such repeal shall be used to fi- 
mance a new program of grants for 
studies, research, and counseling for 
small businesses under the Small Busi- 
ness Act. Under this program, grants 
would be limited to $40,000, and not more 
than 1 grant could be made in any 1 
State in any 1 year. 

Although not included in this act, tax 
provisions which should prove most help- 
ful in increasing the amount of private 
funds available to the investment com- 
panies operating under this act have 
been included in Public Law 85-866, 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958. 
These tax incentives allow investors in 
small-business investment companies an 
ordinary, rather than capital deduction 
for any losses resulting from such in- 
vestment. They. will also allow invest- 
ment companies to receive a similar tax 
deduction for any loss on the converti- 
ble debentures or stock of small-business 
concerns they may acquire; plus a 100 
percent dividends received deduction. 

The act passed the Senate on June 9, 
1958; passed the House with amendments 
on July 23; and was approved by the 
President and became law on August 21, 
1958. 
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TREASURY SALES OF SECURITIES TO FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE; PUBLIC LAW 85-476—HOUSE REPORT 
1880, H. R. 12586 
This act extends until June 30, 1960, 

the authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase securities directly 
from the Treasury in amounts totaling 
not more than $5 billion outstanding at 
any one time. 

Prior to 1935 Federal Reserve banks 
could purchase Government obligations 
either in the market or directly from the 
Treasury. The Banking Act of 1935, 
however, required that all purchases of 
Government. securities by Federal Re- 
serve banks be made in the open mar- 
ket. In 1942 the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase securities 
directly from the Treasury was restored, 
but a limit of $5 billion was placed on the 
amount outstanding at any one time. 
The $5 billion authority was granted in- 
itially only through 1944, but the Con- 
gress has extended it from time to time 
so as to provide continuous limited di- 
rect borrowing authority ever since. 


The primary purpose of this direct 
borrowing authority is to help the Treas- 
ury and the Federal Reserve System 
work together in minimizing the disturb- 
ing effects on the economy of short-run 
peaks in Treasury cash receipts and dis- 
bursements, particularly around the time 
of quarterly income-tax payments, This 
act was approved June 30, 1958. 

BILLS REPORTED BUT NOT ENACTED 
SAVINGS AND LOAN HOLDING COMPANIES, HOUSE 
REPORT 178, H, R. 4135 

Passed the House March 21, 1957, but 
was not acted on by the Senate, although 
Similar provisions were included in S. 
1451 as passed the Senate. 

In 1955 the committee reported out a 
bill, H. R. 6627, designed to regulate hold- 
ing companies in the field of commercial 
banking. It was subsequently enacted 
into law and became the Bank Holding 
Company Act of 1956. Shortly after the 
committee had reported that bill a new 
holding company was formed in the say- 
ings and loan field. In view of the po- 
tential problems that could develop from 
a holding company movement in the sav- 
ings and loan field the committee decided 
to take action before these problems as- 
sumed the complex status that had been 
encountered in dealing with the holding 
company problem in the commercial 
banking field. Accordingly, the commit- 
tee on March 1, 1957, reported H. R. 4135, 
to protect against the encroachment of 
holding companies in the savings and 
loan field. 

H. R. 4135 as reported by the commit- 
tee and passed by the House prohibits 
any holding company from acquiring 
cantrol of two or more savings and loan 
associations if the savings accounts in 
the associations are insured by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corpo- 
ration. The bill also denies FSLIC insur- 
ance to any uninsured savings and loan 
association if it is controlled by a holding 
company which also controls an insured 
savings and loan association. The bill 
prohibits any insured savings and loan 
association controlled by a holding com- 
pany from making any loan to the hold- 
ing company or any of its subsidiaries. 
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The bill does not have any retroactive 
effect as it would not require an existing 
holding company—and there are only a 
few—to divest itself of an insured as- 
sociation it now controls. However, it 
does prohibit an existing holding com- 
pany from acquiring control of any addi- 
tional insured association after enact- 
ment of the act. 
COMMUNITY FACILITIES, HOUSE REPORT 1859, 
8. 3497 

Passed the Senate April 16, 1958; 
House defeated rule for its consideration 
August 1, 1958. 

During the latter part of 1957, it be- 
came apparent that the tempo of our 
economy was slackening; by the spring 
of 1958 more than 5 million people were 
unemployed. S. 3497 was passed by the 
Senate and favorably reported to the 
House by the Banking and Currency 
Committee with the objective of reducing 
the ranks of the unemployed while help- 
ing local communities provide needed 
waterworks, sewage systems, and other 
facilities. 

The bill would have broadened the ex- 
isting public facility loan program, which 
was established in 1955. Under the 
present program, the Federal Govern- 
ment makes loans to communities of 
50,000 population and under, to finance 
public-works projects, if financing is not 
otherwise available on reasonable terms. 
A $100 million revolving fund is provided 
for these loans. The interest rates are 
fixed by the administration and vary 
from time to time; the current rate for 
30-year obligations is 4 percent for gen- 
eral obligation bonds and 434 percent 
for revenue bonds. 

S. 3497, as reported to the House, 
would have expanded this program by 
making $2 billion—of which $400 million 
would have been a revolving fund— 
available for such loans to all communi- 
ties regardless of population, and would 
have reduced the interest rate by making 
it conform to the average rate paid by 
the Government on all outstanding obli- 
gations—this would have worked out at 
296 percent at the time the bill was re- 
ported. The bill would also have ex- 
tended such loans to cover nonprofit hos- 
pitals and lengthened the maximum 
term to 50 years; and would have made 
Federal loans available if not otherwise 
available on “equally favorable” terms— 
as compared with “reasonable” terms, 
which is the requirement of the law now. 

The bill also would have authorized an 
additional $50 million for planning ad- 
vances under section 702 of the Housing 
Act of 1954. The section 702 program 
was established to provide a shelf of 
planned public works which could be 
placed under construction quickly. 

The bill passed the Senate April 16, 
1958, and was reported to the House 
June 6. On August 1, 1958, a resolution 
providing for consideration of the bill 
was defeated in the House by a rollcall 
vote of 187 to 173. 

THE HOUSING ACT OF 1958, HOUSE REPORT 2359, 
8.4035 

The bill was called up under suspen- 
sion of the rules on August 18, 1958, but 
failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds, 
the vote being 251 for and 134 against. 
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As reported by the committee, S. 4035 
Was a general housing bill with several 
important objectives. One prime pur- 
pose was to stimulate additional con- 
struction activity to combat the reces- 
sion. A second major objective was to 
achieve better housing generally, improve 
present programs designed to combat 
slums and blight, and provide special 
assistance to meritorious housing pro- 
grams such as military housing, college 
housing, cooperative housing, and the 
veterans’ home loan program. 

Title I would have broadened FHA pro- 
grams. The regular FHA section 203 
sales program would have been changed 
to reduce required down payments and 
lengthen loan maturities; facilitate 
trade-in financing; and broaden the sec- 
tion 203 (i) program to encourage low- 
cost housing outside of built-up areas. 
Other FHA programs would have been 
changed to encourage more rental hous- 
ing construction and cooperative hous- 
ing construction to alleviate the acute 
shortage of such housing in urban cen- 
ters. The section 221 relocation housing 
program—a vital part of urban renewal 
and slum clearance—would. have been 
strengthened by raising the mortgage 
ceiling to make the sales program more 
workable in many areas, and by estab- 
lishing a new section 221 rental housing 
program. The section 222 program for 
servicemen would have been changed by 
increasing the mortgage ceiling and ex- 
tending the program to cover low-cost 
sales housing in outlying areas under 
section 203 (i). The bill would also have 
set up a new FHA program to insure 
mortgages on proprietary—that is profit- 
run—nursing homes. 

Title II would have established a pro- 
gram of Federal loans to permit non- 
profit corporations to build housing for 
the elderly. These loans would have 
carried an interest rate of 3% percent 
under present conditions, with maturities 
up to 50 years. Appropriations of $100 
million would have been authorized for 
such loans. 

Title III related to the Federal National 
Mortgage Association. It would have 
extended through August 7, 1959, the 
requirement that FNMA pay par for 
mortgages it buys under its special as- 
sistance program; reduced FNMA’s com- 
mitment and purchase fees for such 
mortgages; authorized the President to 
make $500 million additional available 
for FNMA purchases of FHA and VA 
loans up to $13,500 under the antireces- 
sion authority provided in the Emer- 
gency Housing Act; extended the so- 
called standby commitment to cover 
existing homes; authorized FNMA to 
make loans on pledged FHA and VA 
mortgages; and increased from $15,000 
to $17,500 the limit that generally applies 
to FNMA mortgage purchases. 

Title IV would have authorized capital 
grants of $500 million a year for 2 years 
for slum clearance and urban renewal, 
and would have made a number of 
changes in the urban renewal program. 
These would have broadened eligibility 
for relocation payments, increased the 
amounts of such payments, made an 
increased portion of urban renewal 
grants available for redeveloping indus- 
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trial and commercial areas, and made 
other changes to achieve more efficient 
operation, 

Title V would have provided $400 mil- 
lion additional for college housing loans, 
of which $50 million would have been 
reserved for “other educational facili- 
ties” such as cafeterias and student cen- 
ters and $50 million would have been 
reserved for housing for nurses and in- 
terns. The bill would have provided a 
new program of loans to educational in- 
stitutions for the construction or reha- 
bilitation of classrooms, laboratories, 
and related fixed facilities and initial 
utilities necessary or appropriate for the 
instruction of students, the administra- 
tion of the institutions, or the conduct of 
varied research activities. Appropria- 
tions of $250 million would have been 
authorized for such loans. A further 
amendment would have made nonprofit 
student housing cooperatives eligible un- 
der the college housing program. 

Title VI would have extended the 
armed services housing mortgage insur- 
ance program for 1 additional year— 
June 30, 1959, to June 30, 1960. It also 
contained provisions to facilitate the ac- 
quisition by the military of Wherry 
housing, and also section 207 rental hous- 
ing projects, under certain conditions. 
A further amendment would have re- 
quired that time and a half be paid for 
overtime on projects financed under sec- 
tion 803. Another amendment would 
have made it clear that under the 
Wherry acquisition program the Secre- 
tary of Defense could assume the exist- 
ing mortgage when acquiring the prop- 
erty or acquire the property subject to 
the mortgage. 

Title VII of the bill would have estab- 
lished a new mortgage-insurance pro- 
gram to encourage lower downpayment 
loans outside of the FHA and VA pro- 
grams. It would have created a Home 
Mortgage Guarantee Corporation, under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, to write this insur- 
ance. The insurance would have cov- 
ered the top 20 percent of the loan, sub- 
ject to a requirement that the lender 
bear 10 percent of any loss. Loans of 
up to 90 percent of the value of the home, 
but not more than $25,000 would have 
been eligible for insurance. The initial 
capital for the new corporation would 
have been provided by the 11 Federal 
Home Loan Banks, through a $20 million 
stock subscription. The Corporation 
would have charged premiums for the 
insurance to cover expenses and build up 
reserves. 

Title VIII would have given discre- 
tionary authority to the FHA Commis- 
sioner to help prevent foreclosure in 
cases where the borrower becomes unem- 
ployed. One amendment would have 
permitted defaulted interest payments to 
be included in the FHA debentures in- 
stead of in the certificate of claim as un- 
der present procedure. Another provi- 
sion would have authorized the Commis- 
sioner to acquire the mortgage in return 
for debentures paid to the lender to pre- 
vent foreclosure in cases where the lender 
would be unwilling or unable to exercise 
forebearance, 
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Title N related to veterans’ housing. 
It would have provided an additional 
$150 million for direct home loans to 
veterans. It would also have removed 
the requirement that the maximum in- 
terest rate on VA-guaranteed and direct 
loans shall be one-half of 1 percent below 
the maximum interest rate on FHA sec- 
tion 203 loans. 

Another provision would have added to 
the list of supervised lenders whose loans 
are guaranteed by VA on an automatic 
basis all certified agents of any Federal 
agency which are acceptable to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration. The bill also 
Provided that downpayments or deposits 
made by veterans on purchases of homes 
in a project of five or more units shall be 
Placed in a special trust fund until the 
date of settlement, and authorized the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to 
Suspend from participation in the vet- 
erans’ loan-guaranty program any 
builder, owner, or sponsor who has been 
Similarly suspended from participation 
in an FHA program. 

Title X would have provided a new 
Program under titie V of the Housing 
Act of 1949 for the insurance of loans 
to provide housing for migratory farm 
labor. Another amendment would have 
extended existing authorizations for 
low-rent public housing for 1 additional 
year. Another amendment would have 
extended the farm housing research 
Program for 3 additional years and au- 
thorized appropriations of $100,000 a 
year during such additional period. 
Other amendments concerned the sale 
of housing financed under title LX of 
the National Housing Act which had 

acquired by FHA, funds for sur- 
veys of public works planning, hospital 
Construction under the Defense Housing 
and Community Facilities and Services 
Act of 1951, and the disposal of addi- 
tional war housing projects. 
AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT, H. R. 2099, S. 3683 


This bill passed the Senate on May 13, 
1958, and passed the House with amend- 
Ments on August 22. When the Presi- 
dent refused to sign it, it failed to be- 
Come law. 

The Area Redevelopment Act would 
have established a new program to help 
build new employment opportunities in 
industrial areas suffering from chronic 
Unemployment, and in rural areas with 
heavy concentrations of low-income 
farm families. 

The act provides for an Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, headed by an 
area redevelopment commissioner, as a 
Constituent agency of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. The Commis- 
Sioner would be responsible for desig- 
Nating the areas to be assisted under 
the act. These would be designated as 
industrial redevelopment areas or 
rural redevelopment areas. He would 
be required to designate as an industrial 
Tedevelopment area any area which has 
Suffered from unemployment of 6 per- 
dent or more for 18 of the preceding 24 
Months, or 9 percent or more for 15 of 

Preceding 18 months, or 12 percent 
or more for the preceding 12 months. 
He would have discretionary authority 

designate as an industrial area any 
area which has suffered 15 percent un- 
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employment for the preceding 6 months, 
if the cause is not temporary, or any 
other area which has suffered substan- 
tial and persistent unemployment for an 
extended period of time. The areas 
eligible for designation as rural redevel- 
opment areas would be those with the 
largest number and percentage of low- 
income families, plus substantial and 
persistent unemployment or underem- 
ployment. 

Appropriations of $200 million would 
be authorized for revolving funds for 
redevelopment loans; $100 million for 
industrial redevelopment areas and $100 
million for rural redevelopment areas. 
These loans would be to help finance in- 
dustrial plants. They could cover the 
purchase or development of land and fa- 
cilities—inculding machinery and equip- 
ment—construction of new buildings, 
rehabilitation of empty buildings, or al- 
teration of existing buildings. Appli- 
cants for such loans would have to be 
approved by a State or local agency di- 
rectly concerned with the economic de- 
velopment of the locality, and the proj- 
ect would have to conform with an over- 
all program for the economic develop- 
ment of the area. The Federal loan 
could not exceed 65 percent of the proj- 
ect cost, and there would have to be rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment. The 
maximum term would be 40 years—with 
a possible extension of 10 years—and the 
interest rate would be fixed under a 
formula which adds one-fourth of 1 per- 
cent to the current average yield on 
long-term marketable Government ob- 
ligations—this worked out at 3% per- 
cent when the bill was passed. 

The act also would authorize appro- 
priations of $75 million annually for 
grants to provide public facilities in 
redevelopment areas. Such a grant 
would be authorized only if it will fill a 
pressing need in the area and there is 
little probability the project can be un- 
dertaken without the grant. The ap- 
plicant must contribute to the cost in 
proportion to its ability to do so. In 
addition, the Commissioner must find 
that the project will provide more than 
a temporary alleviation of unemploy- 
ment or underemployment and will tend 
to improve the opportunities for suc- 
cessfully establishing or expanding in- 
dustrial or commercial plants or facil- 
ities in the area. 

The Commissioner could provide tech- 
nical assistance to revelopment areas to 
help them evaluate their needs and de- 
velop their potentialities for growth. 
Appropriations of $4,500,000 annually 
would be authorized for this purpose. 
The Commissioner would also be re- 
quired to furnish such areas with any in- 
formation or advice obtainable from the 
various Government agencies which may 
help provide greater employment oppor- 
tunities, and to furnish the Govern- 
ment procurement offices with a list of 
firms in redevelopment areas that desire 
Government contracts. 

For industrial redevelopment areas, the 
act would waive certain of the normal re- 
quirements of the slum clearance and 
urban renewal program, so that financial 
assistance may be extended under this 
program to clear sites in these areas for 
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industrial and commercial development, 
Up to 10 percent of the funds authorized 
for the slum clearance and urban re- 
newal program after June 1, 1958, would 
be available for this purpose. 

The act also would amend section 701 
of the Housing Act of 1954 to make plan- 
ning grants under that section available 
to counties and municipalities located in 
industrial redevelopment areas, even 
though they exceed the 25,000 population 
limit that normally applies. These 
grants are for surveys, land-use studies, 
and other planning work—excluding 
plans for specific public works. 

The act also provides that the Secre- 
tary of Labor shall determine the voca- 
tional training needs of unemployed in- 
dividuals in redevelopment areas, and co- 
operate with Federal, State, and local 
officials in charge of existing vocational 
training programs to make sure their 
facilities and services are fully available 
to such individuals. If the Secretary of 
Labor finds a need for additional facili- 
ties or services and so advises the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
additional Federal assistance for this 
purpose would be authorized, including 
financial assistance, to be furnished 
through the Commissioner of Education 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

The act contains safeguards against 
pirating of industries. Section 6 (a) 
provides that no redevelopment loan shall 
be made to assist establishments re- 
locating from one area to another when 
such assistance will result to any extent 
in detriment to the area of original loca- 
tion by increasing unemployment. 
The same provision is included in section 
13, with respect to the use of financial 
assistance under the slum clearance and 
urban renewal program, 


Federal Air Pollution Control Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Q 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee ex- 
amined activities of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare relating 
to air pollution control. The subcom- 
mittee gave particular attention to this 
subject because of a unanimous request 
by the California congressional delega- 
tion that these activities be examined. 

The subcommittee did not present a 
formal report on air pollution control 
activities to the 85th Congress since its 
study of this complicated subject has not 
yet been completed. However, it appears 
that progress is being made in certain 
aspects of the Federal program which 
have been subject to criticism. The sub- 
committee was particularly gratified by 
a unanimous resolution of the California 
congressional delegation expressing ap- 
preciation for the subcommittee’s work. 
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I should like at this time to give a brief 
outline of the subcommittee’s examina- 
tion of Federal air pollution control ac- 
tivities. 

As a first step in its study, the subcom- 
mittee obtained background information 
from the United States Public Health 
Service concerning activities by that 
agency under the Air Pollution Research 
and Technical Assistance Act and other 
applicable legislation. In addition to a 
description of its responsibilities and the 
actions being taken to carry them out, 
the Public Health Service was asked to 
provide a summary of expenditures un- 
der the air pollution control program and 
information concerning officials having 
primary responsibilities in the program. 

The subcommittee then contacted the 
heads of most of the larger local air 
pollution control agencies in the country, 
asking their advice and assistance in its 
study. Each of these local authorities 
was asked to give a brief description of 
air pollution problems in his area and the 
manner in which his locality was seeking 
to cope with them. In addition, local 
authorities were asked to give their com- 
ments on the Federal program and their 
suggestions for improving its effective- 
ness. 

In October 1957 the-subcommittee held 
public hearings in Los Angeles. In addi- 
tion to local officials, witnesses included 
a number of recognized authorities in the 
field of air-pollution control. These 
hearings were particularly productive, in 
my opinion, because of the participation 
of Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, of Los 
Angeles, and Congresswoman FLORENCE 
Dwyer, of New Jersey, two members of 
the subcommittee who have had a par- 
ticular interest in problems of air-pollu- 
tion control. The subcommittee is also 
indebted to Representative Gren Lips- 
coms, of Los Angeles, a member of the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
for participating in the hearings. 

Testimony at the subcommittee’s Los 
Angeles hearings showed that local 
authorities had made impressive progress 
in solving air pollution problems in that 
area. However, local authorities did not 
then feel that the Federal program had 
given them any substantial amount of 
assistance. While recognizing the value 
of medical research on the effects of air 
pollution on human health, Los Angeles 
authorities expressed the belief that a 
larger proportion of the limited Federal 
funds available should be used for engi- 
neering research on methods of con- 
trolling pollution. It was suggested, also, 
that Federal authorities were not making 
full use of research work already done at 
the local level and that insufficient ex- 
change of information was causing un- 
necessary duplication. Los Angeles 
authorities identified automobile exhaust 
fumes as the major remaining source of 
air pollution in that area and asked for 
more attention to this problem at the 
Federal level. 

Following the subcommittee’s hear- 
ings, there were a number of indications 
of improvement in the air pollution 
control situation. Federal officials held 
meetings with Los Angeles authorities 
concerning air pollution control prob- 
lems. The Surgeon General advised the 
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subcommittee in May 1958 that he be- 
lieved local authorities were substan- 
tially satisfied with progress being made 
to meet their criticisms. A national 
conference on air pollution problems in 
urban areas has been scheduled for 
Washington in November of this year. 
An Executive order was issued directing 
heads of Federal departments and 
agencies to cooperate with State and lo- 
cal authorities to insure the prevention 
or abatement of atmospheric pollution 
caused by or resulting from Federal 
activities. 

Air pollution is already a serious 
problem in many areas of the United 
States. Because of our increasing popu- 
lation and the tremendous growth of 
metropolitan areas, the problem will 
inevitably become more serious unless 
we move promptly and vigorously to 
meet it. There is much that State and 
local governments can do to fight air 
pollution; they must take every pràc- 
ticable step that is within their power 
if we are to have clean air for our 
cities. However, there are certain 
things that local authorities cannot do 
by themselves. States and localities 
cannot control pollution which origi- 
nates outside the limits of their juris- 
diction, nor do they have the resources 
necessary to solve some of the more dif- 
ficult technical problems of air pollu- 
tion control. In such instances, the 
Federal Government can and should 
assist local authorities, particularly 
through engineering research concern- 
ing methods of controlling air pollution. 

The forthcoming national conference 
on air pollution control, while en- 
couraging, will in itself solve nothing. 
It will be effective only if its recom- 
mendations are translated into vigorous 
and determined action at all levels of 
government. 

The subcommittee’s hearings on air- 
pollution control, together with com- 
ments and recommendations of local au- 
thorities on this problem will be printed 
and made available for the use of those 
attending the November conference. I 
should like to suggest that, in its de- 
liberations, the conference give careful 
consideration to setting up effective 
methods for accomplishing the follow- 
ing objectives: 

First. The elimination of possible dup- 
lication of effort by Federal, State, and 
local governments through exchange of 
information and coordination of research 
activities, 

Second. The encouragement of coop- 
erative agreements among State and 
local governments for meeting pollution 
problems extending beyond a single ju- 
risdiction. 

Third. Increased attention, particu- 
larly at the Federal level, to developing 
practicable methods of controlling air 
contamination from automobile exhaust 
fumes and other major sources of pol- 
lution. 

I am sure that the subcommittee will 
continue to give close attention to the 
very important problem of air-pollution 
control during the 86th Congress. 

While I believe that all members of 
the subcommittee would agree with this 
statement, time limitations made it im- 
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possible for me to discuss these remarks 
with them in advance. However, I am 
pleased to be able to say that the rank- 
ing minority member of the subcommit- 
tee, Mrs. Dwyer, of New Jersey, joins 
with me in this statement. 


Report of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B’nai B’rith on Soviet Anti-Semitism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith 
has recently exposed another example 
of Communist Russia’s ruthless persecu- 
tion of minorities and religious groups. 
In its report on Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union Today, the league docu- 
ments the steady destruction of the civil 
rights of Jews living in Russla. The 
evidence set forth in this report. shows 
that Russian Jews are being system- 
atically excluded from political life; sub- 
jected to educational quota systems by 
which they are virtually excluded from 
institutions of higher learning; elimi- 
nated from the diplomatic and military 
services; and harassed by a Government- 
approved anti-Semitic press campaign. 
The report concludes that the prospects 
for Soviet Jewry are “dire and gloomy,” 
and compares the Communist repression 
of the Jews to that of the Nazi's during 
Hitler’s reign of terror. 

This report is another example of the 
Anti-Defamation League’s ceaseless ef- 
forts in behalf of minority groups all 
over the world. The league’s deter- 
mined fight to achieve equal justice 
under law for every man regardless 
race, creed, or color deserves the com- 
mendation of all citizens interested in 
stamping out intolerance and bigotry . 
wherever it exists. 

The league’s exposure of Communist 
anti-Semitism should not be regarded as 
a mere academic exercise. Certainly, 
the coordinated destruction of Jewish 
civil rights is a violation by the Soviet 
Union of the Charter of the Uni 
Nations, which expressly affirms the 
faith of the peoples of the United Na- 
tions in fundamental human rights. 
After reading the league's report, 
called on our Ambassador to the United 
Nations to undertake a concerted effort 
to spotlight before the whole world the 
perfidy of the Soviet Union in this mat- 
ter, I am gratified that both Ambas- 
sador Lodge and our Deputy Representa- 
tive, James Wadsworth, have pro 
to do everything possible to have the 
United Nations deal with the problem. 

Under leave previously granted, I in- 
clude in the Recorp excerpts from 
statement issued by the Anti-Defam4- 
tion League, my letter to Ambassador 
Lodge, and the replies I received: 

ANTI-DEFAMATION LEAGUE STATEMENT 

Soviet statistics highlight the steady 55 

struction of the civil rights of Jews, ¥ 
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are being progressively squeezed out of edu- 
cational, economic, political, and social life 
in the Soviet Union, the Anti-Defamation 
League of B'nai B'rith reported today. This 
has been accompanied by a nationwide anti- 
Semitic campaign in the Soviet press and the 
continuing repression of the religious life of 
Jews, the league added. 

The league's report, Anti-Semitism in the 
Soviet Union Today, made public by Henry 
Edward Schultz, its national chairman, 
marks the 10th anniversary of the arrest of 
450 Jewish writers, artists, and intellectuals 
who were shipped to Soviet labor camps in 
1948. Of these, one group of 24 were executed 
on August 12, 1952. The others have disap- 
peared leaving no trace and have either died 

or been liquidated in the work camps. 

A key to the systematic exclusion of Jews 
from Russian life comes to light from latest 
Soviet figures on Jewish membership in the 
Soviet parliament now in the possession of 
the league: Whereas in 1937 Jews consti- 
tuted 4.1 percent of the total membership, 
in 1958 Jewish membership dropped to one- 
fourth of 1 percent. 

Other statistics obtained by the league 
reveal a consistent effort by Soviet authori- 
ties to degrade Jews in various fields of Rus- 
slan life, scientific, educational, and war 
services—as if Jews did not exist there. 

Equally significant, the report declared, 
are statistics in the field of Soviet higher 
education. Noting that the existence of 
a quota system against Jewish students in 
Soviet universities and technical and aca- 
demic institutes has been widely reported 
Since 1955, the league said there is good 
ground for the bellef that the barring of 
Jewish applicants has been extended. This 
is due in part to the increase in competition 
in recent years for admission to Soviet in- 
stitutions of ‘higher learning. 

“Exact figures are naturally very difficult 
to come by,” the league report points out. 
“But recently statistics have been obtained 
from a completely reliable anonymous source 
Which provide an illuminating picture of 
these exclusionary practices. 

“These figures concern the number and 
Nationalities (in Russia, Jews, though a re- 
ligious group, are designated by the Govern- 
Ment as a nationality) of the students grad- 
Uated last spring from two faculties, history 
and chemistry, at the University of Minsk, 
the leading school of the capital of White 
Russia. 

"As a basis for comparison, it is interesting 
to note the population figures for the four 
leading cities of the White Russian Soviet 
Republic. Minsk itself, with a population 
Of 412,000, has 40,000 Jews. Bobruisk—total 
Population, 150,000; Jewish population, about 
60,000. Gomel—total population of 144,000; 
Jewish population, 15,000. Mogiley—total 
Population of 106,000; Jewish population, 
dome 12,000. The Jewish population of these 
tour major White Russian cities represents 
between 10 and 12 percent of the total popu- 
lation, It might be expected, therefore, that 
this proportion would be generally reflected 
at the university, especially in a region such 
&s White Russia where Jews were tradition- 
ally bearers of a high educational and cul- 
tural standard. 

“This expectation is not borne out by the 
figures. The history faculty at the Univer- 
Sity of Minsk graduated 213 White Russians, 

Russians, 40 Ukrainians, and 7 Jews. The 
chemistry faculty graduated 224 White Rus- 
Slans, 76 Russians; 41 Ukr&inians, and 8 Jews. 

“Several points are in order. First, the 
Proportions represented by the students of 
the other three nationalities reflect quite 
Closely the general distribution of nationality 
Populations in White Russia. Secondly, the 

for the students in both faculties are 
extremely close, which suggest an official pol- 
a fixed nationality ratios at the univer- 

With respect to religious repression, the 

league noted, the Khrushchev regime is con- 
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tinuing in full force the old Stalin policy 
severely restricting the number of syna- 
gogues available to religious Jews, far below 
the number needed. 

“It prevents the building of new syna- 
gogues or the repair of old ones, and im- 
poses unusual restrictions on the availability 
of necessary religious articles, such as prayer 
books and prayer shawls. Printing of the 
Bible in Hebrew is prohibited, and Jewish 
religious instruction is illegal. At the same 
time, Jews are forbidden to have their own 
schools, newspapers, communal organiza- 
tionsm, or theaters.” 

The league noted that there has been a 
gradual accommodation between the Soviet 
regime and the Russian Orthodox and Mos- 
lem groups, but that Jews have been treated 
as a special case and are forbidden to have 
any countrywide religious and community 
association. 

Further, the league sald, Jews are forbid- 
den even the minimal advantages which have 
been extended in the Soviet Union to the 
other one-hundred-odd nationality groups, 
which have been permitted to retain some 
sort of cultural identity. 

“Utterly deprived of any means of cul- 
tural or communal expression,” the league 
added, “the Soviet Jew is yet required to 
identify himself as a Jew by nationality. 
The Jew's identity card, specifying as his 
nationality ‘Yevrei'—‘Jew’—is all that re- 
mains of formal, legal, official recognition of 
the Jewish nationality. This identification 
gains no rights for the Jew, but makes him 
an easier target for discrimination.” 

The league declared that while restric- 
tions against Jews have been tightened in 
education, in the diplomatic and military 
services, in government employment, and in 
Jewish religious life, Soviet newspapers and 


+ periodicals in the past year have been pub- 


lishing regularly articles that are clearly 
anti-Semitic. 

These, the league said, “have resorted to 
obvious and crude forms of stereotyping, in 
order to demonstrate the ‘antisocial, para- 
sitical’ behavior of Jews in Soviet life. 

“The curious features of these articles 
are markedly similar. The word “Jew” 
never appears. But the villain invariably 
bears a name which will be recognizable to 
Soviet readers as obviously Jewish. Among 
such names are Rubinstein, Fineberg, Blon- 
stein, Veidman, Frankel, Katz, Spector. 
The ‘villain’ is consistently described in 
terms designed to incite the maximum ha- 
tred and contempt. 

The League said the regular appearance 
of such articles is reminiscent of the more 
violent and openly anti-Semitic Soviet press 
campaigns of 1948-49 and of 1952-53. “It 
is noteworthy,” it added, “that currently, as 
well as during the earlier period, there has 
also appeared a series of vitriolic and in- 


“flammatory anti-Israel articles.” 


“There can be little doubt,” the league 
stressed, “that this bears all the marks of an 
ominous propaganda campaign reflecting 
official policy. The objective and effect of 
the stereotyped anti-Semitic portraits, their 
conjunction with anti-Israel articles, and 
the nationwide distribution of both in the 
leading Soviet newspapers and journals, can 
only be kept alive and foster latent anti- 
Semitic sentiments as a popular bulwark for 
related Soviet policies and strategy. 

“Such crude anti-Semitism has its deep 
roots in Russian life, nurtured for genera- 
tions by the Tsarist regimes as a matter of 
state policy. The Soviets have evidently not 
hesitated use similar orthodox anti- 
Semitic tactics in the furtherance of their 
own needs.” 

The league emphasized that “Soviet anti- 
Semitism and Soviet strategic objectives in 
the Middle East complement each other. 


Zionist policy as well as with its anti- 
Western strategy in the Middle East. Fi- 
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nally, the anti-Israel policy serves as a 
weapon to stifle Soviet Jewish sentiments 
for Israel and as an additional device for 
enforcing internal conformity and the rup- 
ture of all Jewish ties with the outside 
world.” 

The prospects for Soviet Jewry, the league 
deciared, “are dire and gloomy: at best, the 
extinction of a once flourishing- and rich 
cultural tradition and life; at worst, the 
completion by the Communists of the hein- 
ous work begun by the Nazis—the liquida- 
tion by forcible assimilation of this com- 
munity of 3 million Jews.” 


LETTER TO ÅMBASSADOR LODGE 


AuGuUsT 23, 1958. 
The Honorable HENRY CABOT LODGE, 
United States Representative to the 
United Nations and Representative 
55 the Security Council, New York, 
. 

Dran Mr. AMBASSADOR: For some time I 
have been deeply troubled by reports of the 
persecution and repression of Jews within 
the Soviet Union. A report recently issued 
by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nal 
B'rith details these charges and underscores 
the fact that the rights of Jews in Russia 
today are being systematically and savagely 
restricted. This organized anti-Semitic 
drive, reminiscent of Hitlerlan tactics, 
threatens to wipe all semblance of Jewish 
culture from the map of the Soviet Union. 

While we in the United States properly 
view these developments with revulsion and 
anger, there appears little this Nation can 
do directly to help these noble people be- 
hind the Solvet Union. However, it does 
appear possible that our Government, 
through its representatives at the United 
Nations, might well bring this problem to 
the attention of the world and seek some 
means of its solution. 

Certainly, the coordinated destruction of 
Jewish civil rights in the Soviet Union is in 
bald derogation of the Charter of the United 
Nations. That Charter expressly affirms the 
faith ot the peoples of the United Nations 
in “fundamental human rights, in the dig- 
nity and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions, large and small. * * Are we to per- 
mit those words to become meaningless 
without protest? 

Although territorial barriers may also in- 
hibit the direct intervention of the U. N., 
surely that body provides a proper body for 
a full airing of this ghastly situation. The 
United States, with its strong and fine popu- 
lation of Jewish origin, and its long tra- 
dition as defender of human rights, should 
properly take the lead in exposing this mat- 
ter before the world. 

Knowing your high principles and ideals, 
I feel sure you are as distressed over this 
situation as I am. I hope you and your 
staff will take this whole subject under 
serious advisement and will undertake a 
concerted effort to spotlight before the 
whole world the perfidy of the Soviet Union 
in this matter. This situation provides an- 
other opportunity for the United States to 
reaffirm its moral and democratic leadership 
of the free world. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


THE DEPUTY REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNITED STATES TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New York, N. V., August 27, 1958. 
Dran Ken: In Cabot's temporary absence 
I am replying to your letter of August 23. 
On a number of occasions in the past we 
have brought to the attention of the United 
Nations General Assembly the problem of the 
Soviet Union's persecution and repression of 
Jews and other minority groups. We remain, 
of course, anxious to do everything we can 
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through the United Nations to seek some 
way to deal with the problem. 

I am sending a copy of your letter to the 
State Department and am asking that the 
possibility of some action at the forthcoming 
13th session of the General Assembly be 
carefully studied. 

I will be sure to show your letter to Cabot 
when he returns to New York. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. WADSWORTH. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS, 
New Fork, N. F., September 1, 1958. 
The Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean CONGRESSMAN: Upon my return to 
the office I find your letter of August 23. 

Rest assured that I completely share your 
revulsion and anger at the maltreatment of 
Jews in the Soviet Union and have tried in 
the past to leave no stone unturned to call 
attention to what has happened. 

What you are doing in keeping world pub- 
lic opinion focused on this problem can be 
of the greatest value. 

You are certainly on the right track, and 
you can count on my wholehearted support. 

With thanks for your letter and its many 
helpful suggestions. 

Very sincerely yours, 
r HENRY CABOT LODGE. 


Hon. George Shuford 
SPEECH 


o: 


HON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the finest men and most dedicated public 
servants I know, your friend and my 
friend, GEORGE Suurorp, for reasons of 
health, will not be back with us in the 
86th Congress. 

I knew of Georce’s unfortunate and 
untimely illness which struck him down 
temporarily just a few days before he 
was given a splendid vote of confidence 
in the recent Democratic primary in the 
12th Congressional District of North 
Carolina. Nonetheless, I was shocked 
beyond words when I heard of his resig- 
nation as the Democratic nominee to 
Congress. in the coming November gen- 
eral election in the 12th Congressional 
District of North Carolina. I was espe- 
cially saddened by his decision because I 
knew of the rapid progress he had made 
on the road to recovery. Like you and 
his mahy other friends here, I had hoped 
he would decide to stay with us. In fact, 
he looked wonderful on the floor of the 
House just the day before we adjourned 
the 85th Congress. 

Unquestionably, had GEORGE SHurorp 
chosen to remain in the race as a candi- 
date for reelection to the 86th Congress, 
he would have been returned to us by the 
people of his district. However, because 
of his own personal fears that he might 
not be able to continue to serve the 
people of his district as fully, completely, 
and effectively as he would like, he chose 
to let his people send another in his 
Place. He wanted no question to be in 
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their minds about the health of their 
Representative in the Congress. This 
unselfish attitude characterizes the kind 
of man he is. : 

My colleague, HuchH ALEXANDER, and 
I will probably miss Grorce more than 
any other Member of the Congress, al- 
though he was a very close and devoted 
friend of many with whom he has served. 
We three have been together for some 
time in the school of public service. We 
are fraternity brothers so to speak since 
we were in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture together. Though GEORGE was sub- 
sequently elevated to the high office of 
superior court judge of North Carolina, 
where he served with great honor, abil- 
ity, and distinction, we three came to 
Congress together. Our wives are close 
friends. No couple that ever came to 
Washington more beautifully and thor- 
oughly built themselves into the work 
and lives and hearts of those with whom 
they associated than the SHurorps. 

No Member of the Congress is held in 
higher esteem by his colleagues than 
is GEORGE SHurorp. In fact, whether or 
not one always agreed with him, he had 
the type of confidence and respect of 
his colleagues without which a Member 
of Congress might just as well not be 
here. He has demonstrated great leg- 
islative ability throughout his career in 
the Congress. Ht has come to be known 
as one of the most outstanding Mem- 
bers of this body. He was serious and, 
at the same time, good humored. He 
has reflected great credit upon himself, 
his family, and the people of our State 
and Nation. It has not been his nature 
to be spectacular. He has not been a 
blowhard in the cave of winds, but he 
has been a master of person-to-person 
conversation in the cloakrooms and 
around the committee tables, over the 
telephone, and wherever he has moved 
here in Washington. He got things done 
without a lot of lost motion. His keen 
insight and judgment, his tolerant and 
sympathetic understanding, his genuine 
friendliness and gentleness, his cordial, 
captivating and relaxing smile, his soft 
words of wisdom, his devotion to duty, 
his love for his family and his people 
back home are the hallmarks of a great 
person and a noble public servant. 

Mr. Speaker, in these troubled times 
when the world is faced with seemingly 
impossible differences between men and 
nations; when uncertainty, confusion 
and indecision characterize the attitudes 
of statesmen and diplomats in all of the 
world’s capitals, including our own; 
when the evil which posesses man is 
manifesting itself more visibly; when 
the spirit of hate, jealousy, greed, and 
lust for power still dominates so many 
human hearts; when selfishness seems 
to have gripped the entire human race; 
when castles of wisdom and sympathe- 
tic understanding are so desperately 
needed, our country suffers a great loss 
when such a man as GEORGE SHUFORD, 
though one man he is, retires from pub- 
lie service. This able and distinguished 
Member of the 83d, the 84th, and 85th 
Congresses of the United States, affec- 
tionately referred to be me as GEORGE, 
known and loved as Grorce or “Judge” 
by his associates and vast numbers of 
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people who knew him only by reputation, 
never lost the common touch. He never 
forgot that he was the servant of all— 
the most humble, the rich and the poor, 
the high and the low—educated and 
uneducated alike. This, to me, made 
him the kind of public servant America 
needs more of. 

The poet, Kipling, might well have 
been speaking of men like GEORGE SHU- 
ForD when he said: 

If you can talk with crowds and keep your 
virtue, 

Or walk with kings—nor lose the common 

touch, 
If neither foes nor loving friends can hurt 
Ou, 
If all men count with you, but none too 
much; 
If you can fill the unforgiving minute 

With 60 seconds’ worth of distance run, 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it. 

And—which is more—you'll be a man, 

my son. 


GEORGE SHUFORD will not be back with 
us in January. All of us will miss him 
greatly. I think I can assure him that 
when he leaves this great House of Rep- 
resentatives and returns to private life 
at his home in the beautiful mountains 
of western North Carolina, he will carry 
with him the respect, admiration, and 
devotion of every Member of this body. 

I, therefore, want to join my colleagues 
from North Carolina and others in this, 
the greatest deliberative body on earth, 
in paying this sincere tribute to a great 
man, GEORGE SHurorD, and in expressing 
the hope that he and his lovely and lov- 
ing wife, Daphne, and their loved ones 
will enjoy during the years that lie ahead 
an abundance of the greatest things in 
life—good health, happiness, and friends. 


A Report on the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. D. S. SAUND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SAUND. Mr. Speaker, now that 
the 85th Congress has come to a close, 
I want to thank my colleagues in thé 
House of Representatives for their 
friendship and assistance and report to 
my constituents on my activities dur- 
ing this historie session of the Congress 
of the United States. 

I was elected by the people of the 29th 
District of California to membership in 
the most powerful parliamentary body in 
the world. That is a high privilege. 

I have worked for 2 years under the 
shadow of the majestic Capitol dome 
symbol of the freedom of the America? 
people and their Government. It has 
been a thrilling experience for me to 
live and work in the shadow of impres- 
sive monuments to American greatness: 
The Lincoln Memorial, which makes 
Washington one of the world’s most 
beautiful cities, expressing the spirit of 
government of the poeple, by the people, 
and for the people. The W. 
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Monument, symbolizing the courage of 
our first President. The Jefferson Me- 
morial, with its protest against any form 
of tyranny over the minds of man. The 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, where 
those known but to God silently challenge 
us to work harder for the world in which 
young men and their loved ones can live 
out their lives free from the terrors of 
war. 

During my first term in office I have 
done my best to keep the people of Riv- 
erside and Imperial Counties informed 
of the developments in Government that 
affect their lives and business. I have 
made regular reports to farmers, small- 
business men, teachers, and other groups. 
I mailed a weekly report to all the radio 
Stations and newspapers in my area. 

As Congressman of the 29th Congres- 
sional District, thousands of veterans, 
servicemen, new citizens, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, students and housewives have 
written to me about their individual and 
collective problems. I have attempted 
to answer each inquiry promptly and 
have been able to help my constituents 
in ironing out their difficulties. 

For example: 

The widow of a serviceman was in dire 
financial straits because the mailing of 
her $10,000 insurance check from Wash- 
ington was delayed. In answer to her 
appeal, I made a strong request of the 
Treasury Department and the check 
Was dispatched promptly. Her death 
Compensation payments were increased 
from $69.50 to $87 a month. 

A veteran and family man, well re- 
spected and liked in his community, suf- 
fered a serious accident that rendered 
him helpless. Funds for his care were 
exhausted. Yet the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration maintained that he could not be 
admitted to a veterans’ hospital because 
his injury was non-service-connected. I 
Waged a vigorous effort in his behalf— 
tonoavail. Finally, I went to the chair- 
man of the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, Hon. OLIN TEAGUE, of Texas, to 
Present my appeal. The veteran was 
admitted to a veterans’ hospital. 


I arranged for an Air Force plane to 


fly a child to an eastern city for a special 
Operation. 

In several instances, I was successful 
in arranging for the hardship discharge 
of servicemen who were vitally needed 
at home. 

Hundreds of other cases involved tax 
Problems, radio and television licenses 
for individuals and communities, prob- 

concerning public land and other 
Matters between citizens of the 29th 
Congressional District and their Federal 
Government. I have received many let- 
ters of thanks and appreciation, which 
Were ample reward for any efforts I made 
in behalf of these constituents of mine. 

I cannot conceive of a group of men 
and women more courteous, better in- 
formed and willing to assist than the 
Members of Congress. Thanks to the 
Renerous and competent assistance of 
my senior colleagues of the House of 

resentatives, I have been eminently 
Successful in accomplishing my objec- 
tives for the 29th District. 

Last year, Congress appropriated 
$4,924,000 for military construction at 
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March Air Force Base. In January, 
1958, the Air Force released $4,431,000 for 
construction of a taxiway, airmen's 
dormitory and dining hall, officers quar- 
ters and communications center. In the 
military construction appropriation bill 
for 1959 is another $3,165,000 for this 
important base at Riverside. 

More than $4 million was appropriated 
last year for the extension of runways 
and other improvements at El Centro 
Naval Auxiliary Air Station, but unfor- 
tunately, this money is being held back 
by the Navy Department and the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

An authorization of $510,000 for a fuse 
test facility and laboratory facilities at 
Corona Naval Ordnance Laboratory is 
included in the military construction 
authorization bill for 1959. 

In the vital field of flood control, suffi- 
cient funds were provided for the com- 
pletion of the Santa Ana River levees 
at Riverside. 

Money was granted for planning of the 
San Jacinto River-Bautista Creek proj- 
ect in the Hemet-San Jacinto area. 

The engineer's report for the Tachevah 
Creek project at Palm Springs progressed 
through channels toward approval, and 
just before the 85th Congress adjourned, 
I introduced a bill to authorize con- 
struction of this important project. I 
have been assured of early action on my 
bill after the next Congress convenes in 
January. 

New post offices were approved for 
Cathedral City, Elsinore, La Quinta, 
Palm Desert, Holtville, and San Jacinto. 
The new Cherry Valley rural branch post 
office was approved and dedicated. Mail 
delivery service was scheduled to com- 
mence this month in Sky Valley, near 
Desert Hot Springs. 

Fast action by members of the House 
Armed Services Committee, at my in- 
stigation, rescued and made available 
the $660,000 appropriation for the 
Blythe-Glamis Road. 

Funds were made available for im- 
provements on several airports in River- 
side and Imperial Counties. 

More than $100,000 was appropriated 
for construction and alterations at the 
United States Salinity Laboratory in 
Riverside and $15,000 for the salary of a 
scientist conducting important research 
to develop a new variety of cotton at the 
Southwestern Irrigation Field Station in 
Brawley. 

A contract was awarded for $93,728 
for improvement at the border station in 
Calexico. 

The chairman and members of the 
House Agriculture Committee and House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
accepted my invitations to come to the 
29th Congressional District for on-the- 
spot hearings. s 

I waged an all-out fight to save the 
Mexican national labor program after 
funds for its continuance were elimi- 
nated by the House Agriculture Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee. Legislation 
was passed extending the program for 2 
more years. 

Throughout the 85th Congress, I made 
an unrelenting fight to defeat the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas project bill. This leg- 
islation, so potentially disastrous to 
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southern California, was passed by the 
Senate. I fought it in the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee and 
House Rules Committee. I wrote a per- 
sonal letter to each of my colleagues of 
the House of Representatives, urging 
their opposition of the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project. The bill did not reach 
the House floor. 

It is very unusual for a freshman Con- 
gressman to have a major bill passed in 
Congress. But by hard and persistent 
work, in cooperation with a number of 
my colleagues, I was able to secure the 
passage of a bill to authorize $2 million 
for construction of irrigation lines and 
drainage works on Indian lands in the 
Coachella Valley County Water District. 
This proposal had been an objective of 
the Coachella Valley Water District for 8 
years. 

The first bill I introduced in Congress 

was a bill to authorize payment of a claim 
to Riverside County for damages inflicted 
by the Navy on Ryan-Hemet Airport dur- 
ing World War II. This claim had been 
before the Congress a number of times, 
but it had never received a hearing. I 
persuaded the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee chairman 
to hold a hearing and representatives of 
Riverside County came to Washington to 
present their case. Eventually, the com- 
mittee approved payment of the claim in 
modified form acceptable to Riverside 
County, but too late for action in the 
House and Senate. I shall press for 
further action on this claim in the 86th 
Congress. 
I am pleased to report that in my ex- 
perience as a first term Member of the 
House of Representatives, contrary to 
the belief of many people, I did not find 
any signs of partisanship or political 
wrangling. Bipartisanship has been the 
keynote of Speaker Sam RAYBURN in 
meeting the critical problems which 
faced the representatives of the people 
in Washington. While I cast hundreds 
of votes on highly important and contro- 
versial issues, not once was I told by the 
leadership of the House how to vote. 

President Eisenhower told Congress 
at the beginning of the second session 
that there were three pieces of legisla- 
tion that he wanted passed by Congress: 
First, reorganization of our military de- 
fense; second, extension of the recipro- 
cal trade on a more permanent basis; 
and third, a sound mutual security pro- 


gram. 

I am happy to report that I gave my 
support to the President, with some 
modifications, on these programs, which 
are of great importance to the future of 
America. 

On the mutual security program, also 
known as the foreign aid program, I 
voted to cut $688 million from the Presi- 
dent's request. I voted for this cut be- 
cause I belleved that a large part of the 
‘military assistance and defense support 
money was being ineffectively spent. In 
Many instances in past years, huge ex- 
penditures in foreign aid have failed to 
win friends for the United States in 
countries overseas. 

I took the floor and made a speech in 
the House of Representatives defending 
the President’s request for $10 million 
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to build a powerful transmitter to reach 
the countries of the Middle East and 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. I be- 
lieve that it was an outrage that the 
President's speech before the United Na- 
tions last month was drowned out be- 
cause we did not have a strong enough 
transmitted. Here, I protested, we have 
given away thousands and millions of 
dollars over and over again to win friends 
in the Middle East and other parts of the 
world, and yet we cannot afford a trans- 
mitter strong enough to carry our Presi- 
dent’s message to those people. 

Following my 10-nation trip last year 
to the Far East, Middle East, and Europe, 
I reported to my fellow members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee that 
the people of Asia and Africa are not 
unfriendly. They want freedom and the- 
American way of life. Yet we—a Nation 
of supersalesman—are failing to sell our 
way of life. 

In the Middle East, we are buying kings 
and protecting oil. The people of those 
countries do not want the status quo 
maintained; that is nothing more than a 
return to the feudalism of the Middle 
Ages. They want to have a sense of be- 
longing and an opportunity for a free, 
fuller life. Until we expend our energy 
in working with the people, instead of 
placating the kings, we will not come out 
on top. 

Despite a lull in the cold war in a mili- 
tary way, Communists threats continue 
unabated. The Soviets have launched 
three economic offensives. We are en- 
gaged in a one-game series with Russia, 
which we must not lose—because there 
will not be another game. We have to 
come out on top. There is no such thing 
as second best. 

When Congress convened in January 
of this year, there were two major issues 
which overshadowed many other impor- 
tant problems. This was the post-sput- 
nik period, and Soviet Russia had suc- 
ceeded in launching into outer space a 
ton and a half satellite of steel and 
scientific instruments. This brought 
realization to the American people that 
the Soviets had attained mastery of 
science and technological developments. 
In terms of national security, it was 
known that the Communists had suc- 
ceeded in developing an operational in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile capable 
of carrying hydrogen and atomic war- 
heads for thousands of miles. 

In addition to this threat from abroad, 
Congress also faced the brutal fact that 
this country was in the midst of a serious 
business recession. Five million Ameri- 
cans were out of work while, in the same 
time, the cost of living was constantly 


The Congress met the first challenge 
with prompt vigorous action only a week 
after it convened. On January 15, in 
an atmosphere reminiscent of the “Hun- 
dred Days” that began the Roosevelt 
Administration of 1933, the House of 
Representatives—by a unanimous vote 
of 360 to 0—authorized the expenditure 
of more than half a billion dollars for 
military preparedness. 

On July 24, the House and Senate gave 
final approval to the Defense Reorgani- 
zation Act, along the lines requested by 
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the President, strengthening the author- 
ity of the Secretary of Defense to elimi- 
nate wasteful duplication of effort among 
the services, to facilitate strategic plan- 
ning, to improve command operations 
and to expand defense research and de- 
velopment functions. 

This act makes the Secretaries of the 
three services responsible to the Secre- 
tary of Defense for the operation and 
efficiency of their departments, and it 
clarifies the Secretary's right to exercise 
direction, authority, and control over the 
services. 

It created a new Director of Research 
and Engineering to centralize research 
and development in the Office of the Sec- 
retary of Defense. 

It preserves congressional surveillance 
over the individual services by retaining 
the right of service chiefs and secretaries 
of the services to present their com- 
plaints to Congress. Retained is Con- 
gress’ veto power over the transfer, 
merger, and obligation of funds within 
the separate services. 

In the spring of this year I expressed 
vigorous opposition to the proposed plan 
of the administration to cut the number 
of National Guard and Army Reserve 
divisions and reduce the strength of 
these services. I was familiar with the 
great. contribution of the men of the 
National. Guard and Reserve in our Na- 
tion’s history and their vital role in na- 
tional defense today, as well as their 
activities in their communities. 

With this in mind, I joined with many 
of my colleagues in Congress in making 
a strong protest of the proposed cut. I 
was delighted when the Defense Depart- 
ment reconsidered its decision. 

Full production, full consumption, and 
full employment are my motto for a 
growing, progressive America. I main- 
tain that we cannot function under our 
dynamic, expanding economy without 
always keeping this in mind: Business 
expansion can be sustained only by ex- 
panding the purchasing power of the 
consuming public. 

Feeling this way, I gave my full sup- 
port to the program which Congress ini- 
tiated at the begining of the second ses- 
sion in January to accelerate business 
and curb unemployment. 

Acting swiftly, the Congress passed a 
resolution urging the President to ex- 
pedite work on projects, both civilian and 
military, for which funds had already 
been appropriated. Then it embarked 
on a program of legislation that in- 
cluded: 

An emergency $1.8 billion Housing Act. 

Increased $4 billion authorization for 
FHA mortgage insurance. 

Authorized $5.5 billion for highway 
construction, including $1.8 billion addi- 
tional to create jobs and expedite work. 

Provided optionally to States, for re- 
payment in 5 years, up to 15 weeks’ addi- 
tional unemployment compensation. 

Authorized Federal guaranty of rail- 
road loans up to $700 million. 

“Increased postal rates and postal pay. 

Authorized advanced purchases of sup- 
plies and equipment from fiscal year 
1959 appropriations to stimulate busi- 
ness. 
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I took an active interest in the Ken- 
nedy-Ives labor reform bill. I personally 
asked the Speaker to bring the Kennedy- 
Ives bill to a vote before the House. This 
law had passed the Senate by a vote of 
88 to 1 and the Senators voting for the 
bill included Senator MCCLELLAN, of Ar- 
kansas, and Senator KARL Munort, of 
South Dakota. 

This is what the bill required of labor 
unions: 

It required comprehensive detailed 
disclosure of union financial data—to 
members, press, public, and law-enforce- 
ment agencies, 

It required full reports by union offi- 
cers on any personal conflict-of-interest 
‘transactions. 

It imposed criminal sanctions for em- 
bezzlement of union funds, false report- 
ing, false entries in books, failure to re- 
port, or destruction of union books. 

It established right of suits by union 
members for recovery of funds embez- 
zled or misappropriated by union officers. 

It required secret ballot for all union 
officers and that officers be elected by 
secret ballot every 4 years for interna- 
tional unions and every 3 years by local 
unions. 

It prohibited solicitation for payment 
of fictitious fees for unloading cargoes 
for interstate carriers. 

It prohibited picketing for extortion 
or to secure payoffs from employers. 

The bill was defeated because it was 
opposed by the Teamsters Union and 
Manufacturers Association. The Manu- 
facturers Association - lobbied furiously 
against the bill because it required the 
employers to report any expenditures in 
excess of $5,000 on their effort to pro- 
mote good will and sound personnel 
practices. Under this section only a 
small fraction of American business 
would have any need to report at all. 
Only willful failure to report relevant 
material carried any penalty. Thus was 
lost the splendid opportunity to crack 
down and put behind bars such racket- 
eers as Hoffa, Beck and Hutchinson, 

But it was only a temporary victory 
for the forces against labor, The friends 
of trade unions and honest leadership in 
both management and labor are the 
servants determined to root out corruP= 
tion in this field. I pledge full sup 
to legislation aimed at giving the aver- 
age union member a real voice in 
management of his union and in direct- 
ing safeguards against misuse of union 
funds and a repetition of those atrocious 
collusions between unscrupulous employ- 
ers and dishonest union leaders as T 
vealed before the Labor-Managemen 
Committee. I will fight for legislation 
in the next session of Congress that will 
benefit this group. One hundred and 
forty-nine Democrats and 41 Repub 
cans voted for the bill; 137 Republi 
and 61 Democrats voted against the bill. 

I vigorously supported and voted for 
the compromise farm bill which wet 
finally passed by Congress near the ed 
of the second session. I had receive? 
requests for support from the Farm Bu- 
reau and other organizations and indi ih 
duals in my district. I conferred wi 
the chairman of the House Agricultuy 
Committee, and I went with a delegati 
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of my colleagues to ask Speaker RAYBURN 
to bring the farm bill up for a vote. 

Another bill of importance to agricul- 
ture was a measure extending for 2 years 
the Agricultural Trade Development Act, 
authorizing the disposal of surplus ag- 
Ticultural commodities to friendly na- 
tions. 

Worthy groups in the 29th District 
will derive benefits from action taken 
by the 85th Congress to amend the So- 
cial Security Act, including increases in 
Monthly payments amounting to about 7 
percent; give pay raises to civil service 
employees and military personnel; and 

crease civil service annuities. 

The Veterans 6f World War I of the 
United States won an uphill fight to win 
National recognition through the grant- 

of a Federal charter of incorporation. 
The VA direct’ loan program was €x- 
tended; $150 million was authorized for 
the next 2 years and the maximum GI 
Mortgages which the Government could 
Purchase directly was increased to $13,- 
500 from $10,000. 

In the field of education, the National 
Defense Education Act was passed to 
promote an accelerated educated pro- 
Sram in the face of Russia's gans in this 
Space-age era. ` 


When Federal aid to school districts- 


With large enrollments of children of 
Federal employees was endangered, I 
k prompt action, arranging for the 
appearance of representatives of the 29th 
trict schools before the House Educa- 
tion Subcommittee. These vital funds 
Were saved. 
It has been a Sincere privilege to serve 
the people of the 29th Congressional 
trict in the House of Representatives 
for 2 years, I am here to assist all of the 
People of my district. I have studied 
Carefully every piece of legislation that 
presented before Congress and I 


ve honestly and conscientiously tried 


use my best judgment in voting on 
these vital issues. 

Let this be an invitation to everyone. 
If I can be of service to you in any way, 
at any time, in Washington, please do 
Not hesitate to write me. 


Correction of Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


or ONIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


W MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, within 
e last few days, my individual voting 
H rd by rolicalls in the United States 
a ipo of Representatives, 85th Congress, 
Ww Session, was submitted to me by Ralph 

Roberts, Clerk of the House of Rep- 
H tatives. In examining this record, 
rollotleed an error had been made on 
J llcall No. 120, which was recorded on 
ab 2, 1958. This was on H. R. 13192, 

ill making appropriations for mutual 
20 ty for the fiscal year ending June 
tes 1959, and for other purposes. I was 

Orded erroneously as voting yea“ on 
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this rollcall whereas in fact I voted 
“nay.” 

It should be further noted that the 
record vote shows that I am properly 
recorded in the vote against the authori- 
zation bill for this same measure—roll- 
call No. 58—and for the vote to recom- 
mit the mutual security appropriations 
bill—roilcall No, 119. 

At the appropriate time, I shall have 
the record on rollcall No. 120 corrected 
accordingly. 


Drainage of Waterfowl Breeding 
Areas—Statement of Hon. L. H. 
Fountain, of North Carolina, Chairman 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcom- 
mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


KON. L. H. FOUNTAIN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 85th Congress, the Intergovern- 
mental Relations Subcommittee studied 
Federal farm drainage policies from 
the standpoint of their effect in en- 
couraging drainage of waterfowl breed- 
ing areas in the wetland areas of 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
and Montana. The subcommittee’s 
study was undertaken at the request of 
one of its members, Congressman 
Henry Reuss, of Wisconsin. A public 
hearing was held on August 15, 1957, 
at which representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Interior tes- 
tified. Other witnesses included Mr. 
Thomas A. Schrader, director, Depart- 
ment of Game, Fish, and Parks, State of 
South Dakota, and Mr. H. R. Morgan, 
former game and fish commissioner of 
the State of North Dakota. 

The subcommittee's study revealed 
that policies of two different Federal 
agencies were, to some extent at least, 
working at cross purposes. On one 


~ hand, the Department of Agriculture of- 


ferred financial and technical assistance 
to farmers in the draining of agricul- 
tural land. On the other, the Depart- 
ment of Interior was seeking to en- 
courage the development of additional 
wetland areas for wildfowl breeding 
purposes. According to wildlife spokes- 
men, Federal assistance was resulting 
in drainage of many wetland areas 
which otherwise might have been left 
in their original state. 

At the close of its hearing, the sub- 
committee requested the Departments 
of Agriculture and Interior to meet with 
each other in an attempt to reconcile 
conflicts in their policies with respect to 
wetlands areas, and to report to the 
subcommittee on the progress of this ef- 
fort. I should like to include at this 
point in the Recorp a letter from Mr. 
Robert E. Merriam, Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, concern- 


‘ing the actions taken by the two Fed- 


eral agencies: 
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EXECUTIVE OFrice OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C., June 18, 1958. 
Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Chairman, Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions Subcommittee, Committee on 
Government Operations, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in fur- 
ther reference to your letter of June 19, 1957, 
requesting the views of this Bureau with 
respect to the effect of the Federal farm 
drainage program on wildlife habitat. 

Ever since the hearings held by the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Relations, 
the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
and this Bureau have had under study vya- 
rious means for alleviating the problem your 
subcommittee has directed our attention to, 
namely, the harmful effect on wildlife 
habitat caused by the drainage of private 
lands used for agricultural purposes. 

As a result of these studies the Secretary 
of the Interior has recommended to the 
Congress that the current migratory bird 
hunting stamp law be amended so as to 
provide that (1) all receipts from the sale 
of duck stamps except those n for 
expenses incident to the printing and dis- 
tribution of such stamps be earmarked for 
the acquisition of migratory bird habitat 
and (2) that the Secretary of the Interior be 
authorized to utilize duck stamp funds for 
the acquisition or lease of small wetland 
and pothole areas. The effect of these rec- 
ommendations if enacted will be to permit a 
greatly enlarged program of procuring and 
reserving for the future, choice duck pro- 
ducing areas now available in this country. 
At the same time there will be provided a 
useful and desirable means of establishing 
willing cooperation with farmers and other 
private landowners in many local areas for 
the preservation of high priority wildfowl 
production now subject to drainage for 
agricultural purposes without interfering 
with the farmer’s basic right to drain his 
private lands if he so desires. 

In addition to the action described above, 
the Department of Agriculture in consulta- 
tion with the Department of the Interior 
has analyzed the regulations governing the 
practices of the agricuitural conservation 
program with a view to strengthening the 
provisions protecting wildlife habitat. The 
Department of Agriculture has stated that 
for the past 2 years it has been the policy 
of that Department to provide neither agri- 
cultural conservation program costsharing 
nor Soil Conservation Service technical as- 
sistance for drainage, the purpose 
of which is to bring new lands into produc- 
tion, In line with this policy the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture advised us that it in- 
formed the Congress of the desirability of 
amending the current ACP practice which 
makes lands ineligible for drainage unless 
cropped or used for developed pasture for 2 
of the last 5 years so as to make lands in- 
eligible unless cropped or used for developed 
pasture 3 of the last 5 years. This more 
restrictive period of required use as a stand- 
ard of eligibility for Federal drainage assist- 
ance is felt to be desirable by both the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior. 

However, the Department of Agriculture's 
proposal to make more restrictive the eligi- 
bility requirement was not supported by the 
Congress. In the Department of Agricul- 
ture and Farm Credit Administration Ap- 
propriation Act, 1959, which was recently 
enacted, the Congress added a provision 
which prohibits any changes in the 1959 
agricultural conservation program which 
will have the effect of restricting eligibility 
requirements or cost-sharing on ces 
included in either the 1957 or the 1958 pro- 
grams, unless such change has been recom- 
mended by a county agricultural stabiliza- 
tion and conservation committee and ap- 
proved by the State ASC committee. 
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The Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of the Interior have both ex- 
pressed to this Bureau their willingness and 
thelr intention to continue to consult with 
each other on problems of mutual concern. 
These assurances together with departmen- 
tal actions previously described should pro- 
vide an adequate solution to the problems 
raised by your subcommittee. 

.Continued cooperative efforts by the execu- 
tive departments are expected to have a sub- 
stantial and beneficial effect in reconciling 
agricultural and wildlife interests. Your 
committee's interest in this matter is great- 
ly appreciated. 

The Departments of Agriculture and In- 
terior concur in the views expressed in this 
letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. MERRIAM, 
Deputy Director. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to take this 
opportunity to express appreciation for 
the assistance given to the subcommittee 
in its study by Congressman GEORGE Mc- 
Govern, of South Dakota, in whose dis- 
trict many of the wetlands areas are 
located. 


Congressman Dingell Reports to the 
People of the 15th District of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, as I 
have done at the end of each session of 
Congress, I am again reporting to my 
people of the 15th Congressional District 
of Michigan on my stewardship and 
program in the 2d session of the 85th 
Congress. 

In this Congress I served on the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee and the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee. 

In addition to my office in Washington, 
D. C., I maintain an office in my district 
to serve my constituents, located at 7310 
Grand River Avenue, Detroit, staffed by 
my able assistant John Conyers, and by 
eres Tabin, my secretary in De- 

1 

One of my endeavors during this ses- 
sion of Congress, and of which I am most 
proud, is my participation in the enact- 
ment of the civil rights bill, H. R. 6127, 
of which I was a sponsor, and which pro- 
vided, first, for the establishment of a 
Civil Rights Division in the Department 
of Justice headed by an Assistant Attor- 
ney General; second, for a Civil Rights 
Commission to investigate denial of the 
right to vote to our citizens; third, that 
the United States should seek injunctive 
relief on behalf of any citizen or group of 
citizens whose right to vote is being 
abridged because of race, color, or na- 
tional origin; and, fourth, for making it 
a crime to deny any citizen the right to 
vote because of race, color, or national 
origin. 

I am also particularly proud that my 
efforts contributed substantially to the 
defeat of the gas bill. This legislation 
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would have greatly raised rates to con- 
sumers in my district thereby guarantee- 
ing a $1 billion a year windfall to pro- 
ducers of natural gas. 

I fought this bill in my own commit- 
tee and before the House Rules Commit- 
tee. We were able to slow the progress 
of that bill so that its sponsors were un- 
able to secure its passage. May I quote 
Drew Pearson in his column of August 
16, 1957: 

The reason for this (defeat of the gas 
bill) was the effort of some young vigorous 
Congressmen, led by Macponatp, of Boston; 
JOHN DINGELL, of Detroit; * * * all Demo- 
crats, all first- or second-term Congressmen. 
SECTION I, LEGISLATION WHICH I INTRODUCED 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


H. R. 5737 to reduce retirement age 
for men to 60 and for women to 55. 

H. R. 4765 to provide up to 60 days’ 
free hospitalization each year for all 
recipients of social security benefits. 

H. R. 7453 to raise the amount which 
can be earned, without loss of benefits, 
by recipients of social security payments 
from $1,200 to $1,800. 

H. H. 6107 to remove the harsh and un- 
just provision that persons who suffer 
permanent disability must await age 50 
before receiving benefits. 

H. R. 10578 to liberalize the definition 
of disability so that a person must only 
be so disabled as to be unable to continue 
in his usual occupation. 

H. R. 6948, the Humanitarian and Old- 
Age Rights Act, to liberalize public assist- 
ance provisions of the Social Security 
Act to eliminate inequities and restric- 
tions on grants to recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and to 
eliminate the provisions requiring a 
pauper’s oath by beneficiaries of these 
programs, 

H. R. 4267, a bill to provide for a food 
stamp plan to facilitate distribution of 
surplus foods to low-income groups, re- 
tirees, pensioners, and recipients of pub- 
lic assistance, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


H. R. 140, an omnibus civil-rights bill 
to protect citizens from discrimination in 
employment; political participation; 
travel and accommodations; to outlaw 
lynching; and to establish a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice for 
the protection of the rights of all citizens. 

H. R. 141, a bill outlawing the poll tax 
as a prerequisite for voting in Federal 
elections. 

H. R. 142, a bill to create a Civil Rights 
Division in the Department of Justice. 

H. R. 143, a bill outlawing lynching. 

H. R. 144, a bill outlawing discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. This bill 
included a vigorous compulsory Federal 
fair employment practices section. 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


H. R. 3764, a bill to provide for a na- 
tional contributory health insurance pro- 
gram sustained by contributions from 
employer and employee into a trust fund. 
From this, each citizen would be entitled 
to receive full payment of all hospital, 
doctor, and medical bills. 


i 
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ANTIRECESSION AND URBAN REDEVELOPMENT 
LEGISLATION 

H. R. 10752, to provide for a $500 mil- 
lion public works program to create em- 
ployment and to provide necessary public 
facilities, 

H. R. 10751, a bill to provide for uni- 
form Federal standards for unemploy“ 
ment compensation and to provide that 
States should pay not less than 9 
weeks’ unemployment compensation nof 
less than two-thirds of the worker’ 
weekly wage or two-thirds of the w 
average wage across the State. 

H. R. 5302, a comprehensive Federal 
urban renewal bill to provide for rede 
velopment of idle factory areas and xi 
dential slum areas for both industrial 
and residential purposes, legisla 
vitally necessary to Detroit. ¢ 

TAXATION 


H. R. 7065, to raise individual income 
tax exemptions from $600 to $700. 

H. R. 7066, to raise individual income” 
tax exemptions from $600 to $800. 

Both these bills are aimed at benefit- 
ting the low-income taxpayers and off 
a family of four earning in the vicini 
of $5,000 a tax reduction of from $120 
to $180 per annum. 

H. R 2541, a bill to give tax relief to 
small businesses and to increase sligh 
the taxes on large corporations so as 
avoid revenue loss to the Treasury. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


House Joint Resolution 307, a joint 
resolution stating the “sense of 
gress” that a permanent United Nations 
police force be immediately estab 
to prevent war and aggression Where 
it might occur. Substantially identi 
legislation later was adopted by the 
gress. 

SECTION IL ACTIVITIES o¥ THE est CONA 

The press has properly called the 852 
Congress a ‘do something” Co A 
and one of the hardest working Con 
gresses in history. ut 

Remarkable legislation has come 121 
of this Congress, including H. R. 614) 
which is now Public Law 85-315, the . 
civil-rights bill passed in over 80 yea 
and Public Law 85-726 which provide. 
for the admission of Alaska to the Unio”, 
Public Law 85-462 providing for à F 
raise for over 1 million Federal employ 
ees, and Public Law 85-426 providing * 
a pay increase for 500,000 postal emma 
ees. I cosponsored these last two Pi were 
of legislation; in fact, my bills t 
among the first introduced to ue 
these highly deserved and long overd 
pay increases. an 

I would like to characterize briefly 
additional number of the more impor 
tant legislative actions of the 85th co 
gress, all of which had my support: 

DEFENSE e- 

Public Law 85-599, reorganizes the on- 
million to expand and accelerate y5 
struction of missile bases, detection 
tems, and establishes advanced ent 
project agency within the Depart se 
of Defense under direction of the S 
tary. pe 
Public Law 85-599, reoganizes the 44, 
partment of Defense, eliminates was 
overlapping, and duplication. 
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Public Law 85-657, authorizes a space 
Project center, expansion of satellite 
launching and tracking facilities. 

Public Law 85-568 establishes a Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. 

s INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Public Law 85-477 authorizing ex- 
Penditures for military, economic, and 
technical assistance. About $3.3 billion 
Was appropriated. 

Public Law 85-688 extending the Re- 
Ciprocal Trade Act until 1962. This leg- 
islation was vital to Michigan since 1 
job in 7 in our State is directly de- 
Pendent on foreign trade. ra 

Public Law 85-559 permits permanent 
residence to 30,000 escapees from the 
Hungarian revolt and will allow ultimate 
Citizenship to them, This is similar to 
legislation I sponsored. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY, HOUSING, UNEMPLOY- 

MENT COMPENSATION, SMALL BUSINESS AND 

URBAN RENEWAL 


H. R. 8381 provides $260 million tax 
relief for small business, makes techni- 
Cal changes in income, estate, and gift 

provisions to eliminate unintended 
benefits and hardships. This bill awaits 
the President's signature. 

Public Law 85-364, an emergency $1.8 

on housing act to stimulate home 
building, reduce downpayments, and ex- 
tend guaranty and direct-loan pro- 
grams for veterans. 

Public Law 85-422 increases by $4 bil- 
lion the authorization for FHA mort- 
gage insurance. 

Public Law 85-381, an antirecession 
highway bill to accelerate highway con- 
Struction and to include $1.8 billion ad- 
ditional Federal aid for construction of 
Toads to create jobs. 

Public Law 85-441 provides loans to 

tates to make additional grants of up 
to 15 weeks Federal unemployment com- 
Densation for jobless whose State bene- 

ts have expired. 

S. 3683, a bill to aid depressed areas 
and areas of chronic unemployment 
With some $200 million in loans and $75 

On in grants. This bill awaits ac- 
tion by the President. 

S. 3651 creates the Small Business 


Investment Administration to provide 


equity capital and long-term loans to 
v -business enterprises. 

Constituents interested in this or 
Other small-business legislation, or who 
have Problems concerning small busi- 

should contact me for particulars 
or assistance. 

Public Law 85-536 gives permanent 

tus to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration, increases its lending authority 
and reduces interest rates. 

69 nate Concurrent Resolutions 68 and 

urge the President to accelerate Fed- 

eral civil and military construction proj- 
to stimulate the economy. 

u Public Law 85-500 authorizes $1.5 bil- 

on in flood control and rivers and har- 

rs projects, to stimulate the econ- 

and to provide jobs. 
VETERANS AND SERVICEMEN 


the lle Law 85-638 extends until 1959 
me time to apply for mustering out pay- 
ts under the Veterans’ Readjust- 

nt Assistance Act. 
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Public Law 85-678 increases benefits 
for total disability under the National 
Life Insurance Act, allowing veterans 
carrying such insurance to double the 
amount of the disability benefits by 
passing a physical examination and 
paying a small additional premium. 
Local Veterans’ Administration offices 
have full information on this. 

H. R. 11382, which is now awaiting 
the President’s signature, would permit 
Korean and certain other veterans with 
national service term insurance to con- 
vert it to more advantageous forms of 
NSL insurance. 

SOCIAL SECURITY AND HEALTH AND WELFARE 


H. R. 13549 increases present social se- 
curity pensions by 7 percent, with a 
minimum of $3 per month per retiree, 
beginning with the January 1959 checks 
which will be received early in Febru- 
ary. This bill increases Federal grants 
to States for public assistance and relief, 
raising Michigan welfare benefits by 
about $3 per month per case. 

Public Law 85-664 extends for 3 years 
the Hill-Burton Act to continue Federal 


‘aid to stimulate badly needed hospital 


construction. 

H. R. 12876 extends for 3 years a pro- 
gram of Federal matching grants for 
construction of facilities for research 
into cancer, heart disease, arthritis, 
mental illness, and other diseases. 

LABOR 


S. 2888 requires registration, reports, 
and full disclosure by all employee wel- 
fare and pension funds. 

The 85th Congress failed to complete 
action on a Federal school aid bill, al- 
though Congress did for the first time 
authorize a Federal loan and scholarship 
program devoted principally to science 
and mathematics students who are so 
badly needed today. The Kennedy- 
Ives bill to protect union members from 
abuses failed of passage because of an 
almost overwhelming Republican vote 
against it in the House. : 

Last year’s preoccupation with a bal- 
anced budget was replaced by a reali- 
zation that the country was faced by a 
real economic recession induced by hard 
money policies of the administration and 
by the knowledge that Russia threat- 
ened scientific ascendancy over the 
United States. Tax readjustments to 
assist low-income groups, closing of tax 
loopholes, and increasing of individual 
exemptions failed to secure proper at- 
tention. However, it can be seen from 
the above major actions that Congress 
has provided much of the means for 
early economic recovery. 

The social security amendments 
adopted during this session of Congress 
will do much to aid both retirees under 
the social security system and those 
drawing public assistance under that 
program, j 

I have at all times attempted to carry 
out a liberal, vigorous legislative pro- 
gram on behalf of my people. I claim 
major responsibility for defeat of the 
gas bill, for Federal programs enacted 
during this session, for research into 
disease, and for hospital construction. 
I have constantly worked to expand the 
responsibilities and the capability of the 
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Food and Drug Administration to pro- 
tect our consumers from filthy, adulter- 
ated foods, from foods which have been 
given chemical treatments of unknown 
safety and to protect the Food and Drug 
Administration from constant attacks 
by special interest groups. 

I have worked hard to secure Passage 
of food stamp legislation to help all our 
people have an adequate diet and to see 
to it that our surplus food reaches those 
who need it most, 

I worked for the expansion of the 
social security program and have testi- 
fied before the House Ways and Means 
Committee urging enactment of my bills 
for the expansion and liberalization of 
that program. 


I appeared on a number of occasions ` 


before the House Judiciary Committee 
testifying on civil-rights legislation and 
was one of the sponsors of H. R. 6127, 
the bill which finally became law. 

I have attempted to follow a liberal, 
constructive program for the benefit of 
all the people of my district and of the 
country. I intend to continue this rec- 
ord as long as my people will have me 
serve them. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE HOUSE SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
2 APPROVED 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to the sine die adjournment 
of the Congress, notified the Clerk of the 
House that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed bills and joint 
resolutions of the House of the following 
titles: 

On August 20, 1958: 

H. R. 1293. An act for the relief of Giu- 
seppe Stefano; 

H. R. 1691. An act for the relief of Mar- 
gherita Conca; 

H. R. 2319. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Louise Nanton; 

H.R. 2747. An act for the relief of John 
H. Parker; 

H. R. 6667. An act for the rellef of Maria 
Fierro Calogero; 

H. R. 7004. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 with respect to the dutiable status 
of handles, wholly or in chief value of wood, 
imported to be used in the manufacture of 
paint rollers; À 

H. R. 7282. An act for the relief of Iwan 
Okopny; — 

H. R. 7306. An act to amend title 28 of 
the United States Code to provide that no- 
tice of an action with respect to real prop- 
erty pending before a United States district 
court must be recorded in certain instances 
in order to provide constructive notice of 
such action; 

H. R. 7564. An act to provide that the Leg- 
islature of the Territory of Hawali shall meet 
annually, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9232. An act to amend Public Law 
481, 84th Congress (70 Stat. 104); 

H. R. 9304. An act to amend section 12 of 
the act approved September 1, 1916, as 
amended; 

H. R. 10139, An act for the relief of Wal- 
lace Y. Daniels; 

H. R. 11357. An act for the relief of Miss 
Terez Csencsits; 

H. R. 11800. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to convey a certain 
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parcel of land and buildings thereon to the 
city of Clifton, N. J. 

H. R. 11954. An act to amend the Hawalian 
Organic Act and Public Laws 640 and 643 
of the 83d Congress, as amended, relating to 
general obligation bonds of the Territory of 
Hawaii. 

H. R. 12569. An act to amend section 31 of 
the Organic Act of Guam, and for other 


purposes; 
H. R. 12591. An act to extend the author- 
ity of the President to enter into trade 
mts under section 350 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930, as amended, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H. R. 12903. An act for the relief of Wolf- 
gang Stresemann; 

H. R. 13015. An act to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13378. An act to facilitate the natu- 
ralization of adopted children and spouses 
of certain United States citizens performing 
religious duties abroad; 

H. J. Res. 221. Joint resolution granting the 
consent of Congress to the several States to 
negotiate and enter into compacts for the 
purpose of promoting highway traffic safety; 
H. J. Res. 619. Joint resolution to facilitate 


the admission into the United States of cer- 


tain allens; 

H. J. Res. 627. Joint resolution for the relief 
of certain aliens; and 

H. J. Res. 660. Joint resolution to facilitate 
the admission into the United States of cer- 

, tain aliens. 
On August 21, 1958: 

H. R. 781. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to make retired pay for non- 
regular service available to certain persons 
who performed active duty during the 
Korean conflict; 

H. R. 2759. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Shelby; 

H. R. 3778. An act to amend the act of May 
29, 1930, with respect to the stream valley 
parks in Maryland; 

H. R. 5104. An act to preserve Glorla Dei 
(Old Swedes") Church national historic site 
by authorizing the acquisition of abutting 

properties. and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6353. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margarete Briest, nee Eggers; 

H. R. 6357. An act for the relief of Albert 
Guido; 

H. R. 7124. An act for the rellef of Lester R. 
Loomis; 

H. R. 7149. An act to provide for the peri- 
odic transfer to the Hawaiian home-develop- 
ment fund of certain excess funds in the 
Hawallan home administration account; 

H. R. 7403. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire certain land 
for the Deshler-Morris House, Independence 
National Historical Park; 

H. R. 7793. An act for the relief of Bernar- 
dine M. A. de la Motte; 

H. R. 7826. An act for the relief of Israel 
Baird Poskanzer; 

H. R. 8476. An act to amend the Hawaiian 
Homes Commission Act, 1920, to extend the 
period of tax exemption of original lessees 
from 5 to 7 years; 

H. R. 8482. An act to authorize the Com- 
missioner of Public Lands of the Territory of 
Hawaii to exchange certain public lands for 
private lands of equal value required for 
public highway purposes; 

H. R. 8673. An act to amend section 69 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act; 

H. R. 9410. An act to authorize and direct 
the transfer and conveyance of certain prop- 
erty in the Virgin Islands to the government 
of the Virgin Islands: 

H. R. 9461. An act to amend the joint res- 
olution of the Legislature of the Territory of 
Hawail, as amended by the act of August 23, 
1954, to permit the granting of patents in 
i ae to certain occupiers of public 
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H. R. 9501. An act to approve joint resolu- 
tion 28 enacted by the Legislature of the 
Territory of Hawaii in the regular session of 
1957, relating to the conditions and terms of 
right of purchase leases; 

H. R. 9502. An act to amend section 73 (1) 
of the Hawallan Organic Act, as amended; 

H. R. 9543. An act to amend the Hawalian 

Act relating to the transfer of title 
of ceded land by the President; 

H. R. 9721. An act to amend section 1482 
of title 10 of the United States Code to pro- 
vide for the payment of transportation ex- 
penses of certain survivors of deceased serv- 
icemen to attend group burials in national 
cemeteries; 

H. R. 12060. An act for the relief of Michael 
J. Conlin; 

H. R. 12224. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
with respect to acreage allotments for pea- 
nuts; 

H. R. 12840. An act to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938; 

H. R. 12944. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Kunigunde Beldie; 

H. R. 13170. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to provide for a perma- 
nent professor of physical education at the 
United States Military Academy; 

H. R. 13371. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to make certain pay- 
ments out of the vessel operations revolving 
fund; 

H. R. 13374. An act to provide for the re- 
tention of deferment or exemption upon 
change of membership in a Reserve compo- 
nent, Army National Guard or Air National 
Guard; and p 

H. R. 13451. An act to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and 
for other purposes. 

On August 22, 1958: 

H. R. 12738. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Defense for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 


On August 23, 1958: 

H. R. 13. An act to amend sections 323, 331, 
334, 335, 336, 337, 363, and 376 of, and to 
add a new section to, the Bankruptcy Act 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplemental thereto; 

H. R. 1168. An act to clarify the applica- 
tion of section 507 of the Classification Act 
of 1949 with respect to the preservation of 
the rates of basic compensation of certain 
officers or employees in cases involving 
down-grading actions; 

H. R. 2592. An act for the relief of Lucy 
Rolandone; 

H.R.3140. An act for the relief of Erika 
Gorenstein Nathanson; 

H. R. 3820. An act to amend sections 490 
and 645 of title 14, United States Code, rela- 
tive to the settlement of claims of military 
and civilian personnel of the Coast Guard, 
and for other purposes; 1 

H. R. 4635. An act to provide for settle- 
ment and entry ot public lands in Alaska 
con coal, oll, or gas under section 10 
of the act of May 14, 1898, as amended; 

H. R. 4804. An act for the relief of New- 
ington School District, New Hampshire; 

H. R. 6701. An act granting the consent 
and approval of Congress to the Tennessee 
River Basin water-pollution-control com- 
pact; 

H. R. 7260. An act to amend title 18, 
United States Code, section 3651, so as to 
permit confinement in jail-type institutions 
or treatment Institutions for a period not 
exceeding 6 months, in connection with the 
grant of probation on a one-count indict- 
ment: 

H. R. 7330. An act for the relief of Deme- 
trius Daskalakis; 

H. R. 7725. An act for the relief of Shizuko 
Sese Sheveland; 


— 
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H. R. 7779. An act to authorize free transit 
at the Panama Canal for vessels operated bY 
State nautical schools; x 

H. R. 8407. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Margaret N. Meister; 

H. R. 8478. An act amending the Hawallan 
Home Commission Act to permit the estab- 
lishment of a post office on Hawaiian home“ 
lands, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 8905. An act for the relief of Hubert 
D. Thatcher, Robert R. Redston, Andrew 
Johnson, William L. Barber, Alex Kamo#f, and 
William S. Dentsewich; 

H.R.9022. An act to amend title 10 
United States Code, to authorize the Secre- 
tarles of the military departments to settle 
certain claims in the amount of $5,000, or 
less, and to partially pay certain 
which are certified to Congress; 

H. R. 9783. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Henry Oscar (Olga McCurdy) Ramsey: 

II. R. 10515. An act for the relief of Harley 
D. Rucker; 

H. R. 11123. An act providing for the er, 
tension of certain authorized functions 
the Secretary of the Interior to areas o 
than the United States, its Territories, and 
possessions; 

H. R. 11236. An act for the relief of Arthur 
G. Williams; of 

H. R. 13021. An act to amend section 41 % 
the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers 
Compensation Act so as to provide a sys 
of safety rules, regulations, and safety in 
spection and training, and for other pw” 


poses; tt 

H. R. 13151. An act for the relief of Ever? 
A. Ross; 

H. R. 13488. An act to amend the Atomi? 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 

H. J. Res. 595. Joint resolution for the re- 


H. J. Res. 620. Joint resolution for the re“ 


H. J. Res. 636. Joint resolution to weng 
certain provisions of section 212 (a) of th 
Immigration and Nationality Act in benalf 
of certain aliens; and te 

H. J. Res. 652. Joint resolution to facilit® 
the admission into the United States of cer“ 
tain aliens, 

On August 25, 1958: t- 

H. R. 4142. An act to amend the act crea 
ing the City of Clinton Bridge Co ts 
and authorizing said commission and it 
successors to acquire by purchase or cona 
demnation and to construct, maintain, an 
operate a bridge or bridges across the and 
sippi River at or near Clinton, Iowa, a 
at or near Fulton, III., in order to make cer" 
tain changes In the authority of such com 
mission, and for other purposes; ip 

H. R. 6382. An act to subject naval 1596 
construction to the act of June 30, 1 
(49 Stat. 2036), as amended; ted 

H. R. 7866. An act to amend title 28, Un! 
States Code, relating to the Court of 
toms and Patent Appeals; 4 

H. R. 8002. An act to provide for Impro id 
methods of stating budget estimates 8 
estimates for deficiency and supplemen 
appropriations; 

H.R, 9627. An act to authorize the Secre 
tary of the Interior to convey certain 180%, 
in Alaska to the city of Ketchikan, * 

H. R. 9673. An act to restore retired 
to those retired officers of the Armed Fore’, 
dropped from the rolls after December of 
1954, and before the date of enactment 
this act, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9740. An act to convey certain 
to the Makah Tribe of Indians; tne 

H. R. 10173. An act to provide for 15 
transfer of title to certain land at Sand nd 
land, T. H., to the Territory of Hawalli, 

qof 


for other purposes; 

H. R. 11133. An act to amend section $ ps 
the Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, of 
amended, to provide for the pa ym arsons 
travel and transportation cost for 
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Selected for appointment to certain posl- 
tions in the continental United States and 
Alaska, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 12967. An act to amend the Fair 

bor Standards Act of 1938 with respect to 

frequency of review of minimum-wage 
Tates established for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands; 

H. R. 13404. An act to amend section 404 
(e) (1) of the Postal Field Service Compen- 
gation Act of 1955 to grant longevity credit 
for service performed in the Panama Canal 

me postal service; and 

H. J. Res. 424. Joint resolution to improve 
the administration of justice by authorizing 
the Judicial Conference of the United States 
to establish institutes and joint councils on 
Sentencing, to provide additional methods 
of sentencing, and for other purposes. 

On August 26, 1958: 

H. R. 1329. An act for the relief of Mass- 
Man-Patti-Tanner and Mitchell; 

H. R. 2062. An act for the relief of John F. 
Smith; 

H. R. 2338. An act for the rellet - ot the Se- 
Curity Peed & Seed Co.; 

H. R. 3904. An act for the rellef of Nunik 

Janlan and Florence Thomasi; 

H.R. 6589. An act for the rellef of Elizabeth 
C. Garner and Charles P. Garner; 

H. R. 7198. An act for the relief of Col. 
Russell King Alspach; 

H. R. 8134. An act for the relief of certain 
employees of the Department of the Air 

Orce, Mobile Air Materiel Area; 

H. R. 8732. An act for the relief of Ella H. 
Natafalusy: 

H. R. 8868. An act to remove the present 
$1,000 limitation which prevents the settle- 
Ment of certain claims arising out of the 

of an aircraft belonging to the United 
States at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957; 

H. R. 9160. An act for the relief of Geno- 
Veva Rioseco Caswell; 

Su. R- 9197. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
umpter Smith; 
I H. R. 9851. An act for the relief of Tsuyako 

H. R. 12204. An act for the relief of Peter 

Beklemishev, Michael Linden, and Serge 


H. R. 12256. An act for the relief of Al- 
mse E, Jakubauskas; 
H. R. 12942. An act for the relief of Wal- 
ter H. Berry; 
H. R. 13558. An act to incorporate the Mili- 
Stel Order of the Purple Heart of the United 
tates of America, of combat wounded vet- 
who have been awarded the Purple 
Heart; and 
wr J. Res, 634. Joint resolution to facili- 
te the admission into the United States of 
in aliens. 
On August 27, 1958: 
3 R. 1244. An act to provide for the de- 
of Opment by the Secretary of the Interior 
Independence National Historical Park, 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 1633. An act for the relief of Jane 
roman, Gypsy Markoff, and Jean Rosen; 
Bene: 3630. An act to amend the Veterans’ 
tic. efits Act of 1957 to provide that an addi- 

mal aid and attendance allowance of $150 
month shall be paid to certain severely 
— lee- connected disabled veterans during 
Qo ods in which they are not hospitalized at 
vernment ex 7 — 
1 R. 5351. An act for the relief of Harlee 
H nsley; 
ca 6448. An act for the relief of Cathryn 


the oe 7570. An act to amend section 403 of 
Social Security Amendments of 1954 to 
emp, Octal security coverage for certain 
Ployees of tax-exempt organizations which 
the Neously but in good faith failed to file 
Nrovidcltutad waiver certificate in time to 

H € such coverage; 
hu- R.8308. An act to establish the use of 
e methods of slaughter of livestock as 
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a policy of the United States, and for other 


urposes; 

H. R. 8599. An act to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to provide that 
the exception from wages“ made by section 
209 (i) of such act shall not be applicable 
to payments to employees of a State or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof for periods of 
absence from work on account of sickness; 

H. R. 8606. An act to amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act with respect to annui- 
ties of survivors of employees who are elect- 
ed as Members of Congress; 

H. R. 8688. An act for the relief of Monroe 
Woolley; 

H. R. 10360. An act to amend title V of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; 

H. R. 10733. An act for the relief of Mag- 
nolia Airport, Inc.; 

H. R. 10818. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Anthony R. Parrish; 

H. R. 11239. An act for the relief of James 
F. Moran; 

H. R. 11346. An act to amend title I of the 
Social Security Act to include Massachu- 
setts and Vermont among the States which 
are permitted to divide their retirement sys- 
tems into two parts so as to obtain social- 
security coverage, under State agreement, for 
only those State and local employees who 
desire such coverage, and to permit individ- 
uals who have decided against such coverage 
to change thelr decision within a year after 
the division of the system; 

H. R. 12364. An act for the relief of Mrs, 
Viola Barksdale; 

H. R. 12365. An act for the relief of the 
estate of Suck Pil Ra; 

H. R. 12494. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in selling or agreeing 
to the sale of Iands to the State of North 
Carolina to permit the State to sell or ex- 
change such lands for private purposes; 

H. R. 12624. An act for the relief of Palmer- 
Bee Co.: 

H. R. 12776. An act to revise, codify, and 
enact into law, title 23 of the United States 
Code, entitled Highways“: 

H. R. 12876. An act to extend title VII of 
the Public Health Service Act (relating to 
health research facilities) for 3 years, and 
for other purposes; 

H. R. 13450. An act making supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1959, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 13518. An act to incorporate the 
Blinded Veterans Association; 

H. R. 13688. An act to provide airmail and 

delivery stamps for Members 
of the House of Representatives on the basis 
of regular sessions of Congress, and for other 


purposes; 

H. J. Res. 585. Joint resolution authorizing 
and directing the Secretary of the Interior 
to conduct studies and render a report on 
service to Santa Clara, San Benito, Santa 
Cruz, and Monterey Counties from the Cen- 
tral Valley project, California; 

H. J. Res. 635. Joint resolution for the re- 
lief of certain aliens; 

H. J. Res. 648. Joint resolution providing 
for a joint session of Congress for commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the birth of 
Abraham Lincoln; and 

H. J. Res. 653. Joint resolution for the re- 
Hef of certain aliens. 

On August 28, 1958: 

H.R.376. An act to prohibit trading in 
onion futures on commodity exchanges; 

H. R. 4544. An act for the relief of Louis S. 
Levenson; 

H. R. 4991. An act for the relief of Waldo E. 
Miller; 

H. R. 5411. An act to amend title N of the 
Social Security Act to provide that a widow 
or former wife divorced who loses mother’s 
insurance benefits by may again 
become entitled if her husband dies within 
1 year of such remarriage, to provide that 
interstate instrumentalities may secure 
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coverage for policemen and firemen in posi- 
tions under a retirement system of the in- 
strumentality; 

H. R. 5865. An act to amend section 80 of 
the Hawaiian Organic Act, and for other 


purposes; 
r R. 6175. An act for the rellef of Virginia 
Hell. 
H. R. 6239. An act to amend sections 1461 
and 1462 of title 18 of the United States 


Code; 

H. R. 6595. An act for the relief of Markus 
H. Teitel; 

H. R. 6788. An act to authorize the ab- 
breviation of the record on the review or 
enforcement of orders of administrative 
agencies by the courts of appeals and the 
review of enforcement of such orders on the 
original papers and to make uniform the law 
relating to the record on review or enforce- 
ment of such orders, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6894. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 as it relates to unmanufactured mica 
and mica films and splittings; 

H. R. 7685. An act for the rellef of Mrs. 
Eldrey L. Whaley; 

H. R. 7706. An act to entitle members of 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Marine Corps 
retired after 30 years’ service to retired pay 
equal to 75 percent of the monthly basic 
pay authorized for the highest enlisted, war- 
rant, or commissioned grade in which they 
served satisfactorily during World War I, 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 7738. An act for the relief of the 
State of New York; 

H. R. 7746. An act for the relief of Elmer 
L. Conrad and others; 

H. R. 8014. An act for the relief of Miss 
Edith Dorn; 

H. R. 8160. An act authorizing a survey of 
the Tensaw River, Ala., in the interest of 
navigation and allied purposes; 

H. R. 8249. An act to provide for the ad- 
justment by the Secretary of the Army of 
the legislative jurisdiction exercised by the 
United States over lands within the Fort 
Custer Military Reservation, Mich.; 

H. R. 8481. An act to amend title IV of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956 to provide that the 
provisions of such title shall apply in Hawaii; 

H. R. 8543. An act to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 to authorize, in certain 
cases, the issuance cf licenses to noncitizens 
for radio stations on aircraft and for the 
operation thereof; 

H. R. 8652. An act to rescind the author- 
ization for the Waldo Lake Tunnel and regu- 
lating works, Willamette River, Oreg.; 

H. R. 9239. An act to provide for the con- 
struction of an irrigation distribution sys- 
tem and drainage works for restricted Indian 
lands within the Coachella Valley County 
Water District in Riverside County, Calif., 
and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9371. An act to provide for the relief 
of certain members and former members of 
the Army and the Air Force, and for other 


purposes; 

H. R. 9407. An act to provide additional op- 
portunity for certain Government employees 
to obtain career-conditional and career ap- 
pointments in the competitive civil service; 

H. R. 9445. An act to amend the Hawailan 
Organic Act and to approve amendments of 
the Hawalian land laws with respect to leases 
and other dispositions of land; 

H. R. 9500. An act to permit certain sales 
and exchanges of public lands of the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii to certain persons who suf- 
fered a substantial loss of real property by 
reason of the tidal wave of March 9, 1957; 

H. R. 9932. An act to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain land of the United States 
to the State Board of Education of the State 
of Florida; 

H. R. 10045. An act to provide for the sale 
of all of the real property acquired by the 
Secretary of Commerce for the construction 
of the Burke Airport, Va. 
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fifths voting stock interest, did not make 
an election within the specified 30-day 
period. 

In support of this claim for special 
relief, the taxpayer’s representative re- 
lies upon the fact that he was unable to 
obtain certain forms prescribed for mak- 
ing the election. It appears, however, 
that a letter notifying the Commissioner 
of the unavailability of such forms and 
the desire to make an election would 
have been sufficient. 

The taxpayer’s representative also re- 
lies upon the fact that Mrs, Gregg be- 
came seriously ill 25 days after the 
adoption cf the plan of liquidation. A 
timely election was not made, however, 
by any of the other shareholders in the 
corporation who would also have had to 
have made such an election for Mrs. 
Gregg, or any of them, to have received 
the tax treatment in question. Mrs. 
Gregg’s sickness had no bearing upon 
their failure to do so. Accordingly, even 
if she had made a timely election, Mrs. 
Gregg would not have been entitled to 
the tax treatment this bill would now 
accord her estate. 

This legislation would, therefore, con- 
fer benefits on Mrs. Gregg’s estate which 
none of the other shareholders in the 
corporation are entitled by law to receive. 

Because such special relief would con- 
stitute an inequitable discrimination 
against other taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated, I am constrained to withhold my 
approval from the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO or H. R. 6773 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 6773, for the relief of Bonifacio 
Santos. 

This bill would authorize the payment 
of $1,500 in reimbursement for a con- 
tribution made by Mr. Santos in 1944 
to the Philippine guerrilla forces fighting 
the Japanese. 

The beneficiary states that in 1944 he 
made a contribution of 3,000 Japanese 
occupation pesos to the Philippine guer- 
rilla forces. He supports his claim with 
an affidavit from an American officer 
who recalls receiving the money, and also 
a receipt for the money, dated in 1944 
and signed by the same officer. 

After the war, a general program was 
established in the Philippine Islands for 
the payment of such claims based upon 
aid or services furnished the guerrillas 
in their fight against the Japanese. De- 
spite the widespread publicity attendant 
upon this program, as evidenced by the 
hundreds of thousands of claims sub- 
mitted, no administrative claim was ever 
filed by the beneficiary. He states he 
was unaware of his right to do so. 

Awards under the general claims pro- 
gram were uniformly paid according to 
the so-called Ballantyne scale for cur- 
rency conversion. Under that scale, the 
present case would have resulted in an 
award to the beneficiary of $16.67. This 
ore — contrast, proposes an award of 
Approval of H. R. 6773 would be both 
disc tory and inequitable. The 
record on this bill furnishes no valid 
basis for distinguishing the beneficiary 
from thousands of others whose claims 
were rejected because they were not filed 
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until after the termination of the gen- 
eral program. Furthermore, it would be 
entirely without justification to pay to 
this beneficiary a sum 90 times larger 
than he could have received had he been 
paid under the general claims program, 

For the foregoing reasons, I have con- 
sidered it necessary to withhold my ap- 
proval from H. R. 6773. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9180 


Iam withholding my approval of H. R. 
9180, a bill for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. Hadnot for the reason that its 
major purposes are accomplished by the 
enactment of the Social Security Amend- 
ments of 1958, coupled with the pro- 
visions of existing law which authorize 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to waive the repayment of in- 
correct social security payments. 

The son of the beneficiaries, his wife, 
and 2 minor children were involved in 
a tragic automobile accident on July 4, 
1956. All perished together except for 1 
child under 18 who survived for about 
1% hours without regaining conscious- 
ness. 

The beneficiaries, Mr. and Mrs. Had- 


not, on December 14, 1956, filed a claim. 


under the Social Security Act for de- 
pendent parents’ benefits. After they 
had received monthly benefits totaling 
$814 each, it was determined that these 
payments, entirely without fault of the 
beneficiaries, had been improperly made 
because of the brief survival of the bene- 
ficiaries’ grandson. As required by law, 
the benefit payments were suspended and 
the beneficiaries were notified that the 
payments already received had been in- 
correctly made. 

The Social Security Amendments of 
1958, approved this day, contain a gen- 
eral provision permitting surviving de- 
pendent parents of insured workers to re- 
ceive monthly benefits even when the 
decedent was also survived by a spouse or 
child eligible for such benefits. Mr. and 
Mrs. Hadnot can, by filing application, 
avail themselves of this general provision 
and become entitled prospectively to 
benefits. With respect to the payments 
already made to them, incorrectly, there 
is every reason to believe that they will 
receive sympathetic and equitable consid- 
eration under the waiver provision of 
existing law. 

The only remaining question is whether 
this bill should be approved so that Mr. 
and Mrs. Hadnot may receive retroactive 
payments for the month since April 1957. 
To provide such payments would be to 
grant preferential treatment and thus to 
discriminate’ against other individuais 
who might be similarly situated. Except 
in cases of the most compelling equity, 
such special treatment should be avoided. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9765 


I am withholding approval of H. R. 
9765, for the relief of Mr. Marion S. 
Symms. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to Marion S. Symms, Augusta, 
Ga., of any overpayments of income tax 
for the year 1952, if claim therefor is 
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filed within 6 months after the date of 
enactment. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that Mr. Symms filed a timely 
income-tax return for 1952 in which he 
reported as income certain disability pay- 
ments received by him. At the time the 
taxpayer filed his return for-1952, the 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit 
had held that such disability payments 
were excludable from gross income, 
although the Internal Revenue Service 
had ruled to the contrary. 

On April 1, 1957, the United States 
Supreme Court decided that disability 
payments of the type received by the tax- 
payer were excludable from gross income. 
On November 6, 1957, more than 4) 
years after the taxpayer's return for 1952 
was filed, the taxpayer filed a claim for 
refund based upon the excludability 
the disability pay received by him in 
1952. This claim was rejected because 
it was filed after the expiration of thé 
3-year period of limitations prescribed bY 
law for the filing of such claims. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
which the Congress has included in the 
revenue system as a matter of soun 
policy, is essential in order to achieve 
finality in tax administration, More- 
over, a substantial number of taxpayer 
paid income tax on disability payments 
received by them during the period of th® 
Internal Revenue Service ruling that 
such disability payments were includiblé 
in income. To grant special relief in 
this case, therefore, where a refund 
not claimed in the time and manner pre 
scribed by law, would constitute a dis- 
crimination against other similarly situ- 
ated taxpayers and would create an 
undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9993 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 9993, for the relief of Miss Mary M. 
Browne. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to the beneficiary of any ee 
payment of income tax for the year 1951. 
if claim therefor is filed within 1 y 
after the date of enactment. 

The taxpayer, in filing her mcome- tat 
return for 1951 and paying the amou” 
shown on the return, failed to take c Š 
for a previous partial payment of incom! 
tax which the taxpayer had made for 
1951. The Internal Revenue Service ar 
not match the taxpayer's prepas men 
documents with her return for 1951 an 
was not aware of the taxpayer's ioe 
In March 1955, an agent of the Inte i- 
Revenue Service discovered the b 
ity of the erroneous overpayment wh! r 
he assisted the taxpayer in preparing hat 
income-tax return for 1954. At toai 
time the 3-year statutory period t 
limitation had not expired, and the or 
advised the taxpayer to file a claim f0, 
refund, The taxpayer, however, did n 
file her claim until about 2 months late 
at which time the statutory period b er 
expired, and the claim could not this 
the law be allawed. The record on 
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bill affords no explanation for the tax- 
Dayer’s failure to file a timely claim for 
refund. 

The statutory period of limitations, 
Which the Congress has included in the 
Tevenue system as a matter of sound pol- 

„Is essential in order to achieve final- 
ity in tax administration. Granting spe- 
Cial relief in this case would constitute a 

rimination against other taxpayers 
rly situated and would create an 
Undesirable precedent. 

For these reasons I am constrained to 

Withhold my approval from the bill. 


On August 28, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 10419 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 10419, for the relief of North Coun- 
es Hydro-Electric Co. 
The bill provides that “notwithstand- 
any statute of limitation, lapse of 
e, or any prior court decision of this 
Claim by any court of the United States, 
jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon the 
United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment on the 
Claim of North Counties Hydro-Electric 
Co., of Illinois, against the United States 
for damages to its powerplant and dam 
at Dayton, III., sustained as the result of 
a dam built by the United States on the 
Ulinois River, at Starved Rock near 
Ottawa, III.“ : 
The North Counties Hydro-Electric 
. Owns a hydroelectric power develop- 
Ment on the Fox River near Dayton, III. 
two occasions, once in 1943 and again 
1952, the company suffered damages 
to its facilities from ice jams and flood- 
in the river. It twice brought suit 
against the United States in the Court 
Of Claims alleging that the ice jam and 
were caused by the erection by 
the United States of the Starved Rock 
Dam, which is located on the Illinois 
River at a point approximately 14 miles 
below the corporation’s properties. In 
each instance the decision of the Court 
of Claims went against the company. 
The matters covered by this bill have 
been fully considered on their merits and 
cided adversely to the corporation. 
The company has had its day in court 
on two occasions and the Court of Claims 
th uld not now be required to consider 
© Same matter again. 


On September 2, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 1494 


R? am withholding my approval from 
à R. 1494, for the relief of the South- 
est Research Institute. 
Wa bill would direct the Secretary ot 
Treasury to pay to the Southwest 
Research Institute such sum, not ex- 
Seeding $8,200.84, as the Housing and 
e Finance Administrator may ap- 
Prove. This payment would be for 
Services rendered by the beneficiary in 
Goy of its written contract with the 
ernment. 

Approval of this legislation could well 
ized ge others to perform unauthor- 
t work and expect payment therefor 
— the Government. Furthermore, 

er this bill this organization would 
Werive preferential treatment which has 
tonne past been denied other research 
cage actors who performed work in ex- 
of their contract. obligations. 
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On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 1695 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 1695, for the relief of Harry N. 
This bill would confer jurisdiction on 
the Court of Claims, notwithstanding 
the applicable statute of limitations, to 
adjudicate the claim of Harry N. Duff 
arising out of the failure of the then War 
Department to retire him, in 1946, for 
physical disability incurred as an inci- 
dent of his military service. 

The beneficiary of this bill had a long 
history of spinal trouble and arthritis 
while serving as an officer in the Army 
during World War II. He contends that 
these disabilities were suffered or aggra- 
vated as a result of injuries incurred in 
the service. Although early medical 
records do not support this contention, in 
1945 an Army retiring board found the 
beneficiary permanently incapacitated 
for active duty as an incident of the 
service and recommended his retirement. 

Reviewing the case in accordance with 
applicable regulations, the Office of the 
Surgeon General of the Army disagreed 
with the findings of the retiring board 
and requested it to reconsider the case. 
Upon reconsideration, the retiring board 
reaffirmed its previous findings, where- 
upon the Office of the Surgeon General 
recommended to the Secretary of War 
that the findings of the board be dis- 
approved. The recommendation of that 
office was based on its opinion that a 
spinal defect and arthritis clearly had 
existed prior to entry on active duty 
and had not been aggravated permanent- 
ly by such service. The findings of the 
board were disapproved by the Secre- 
tary of War, and the beneficiary was 
thereupon released from active duty in 
1946, without entitlement to retired pay. 
In 1949, however, he was awarded dis- 
ability compensation by the Veterans’ 
Administration on account of service- 
aggravation of a congenital defect. 

The beneficiary appealed the decision 
in his case to the statutory Army Dis- 
ability Review Board. In 1947 this Board 
affirmed the decision of the Secretary 
of War and, subsequently, reaffirmed its 
decision upon a request for reconsidera- 
tion. In 1955 the Army Board for Cor- 
rection of Military Records found no er- 
ror or injustice in the determinations 
which had been made in the beneficiary's 
case. He also brought an action in the 
Court of Claims in 1955, which was dis- 
missed as barred by the statute of limi- 
tations. 

Traditionally, eligibility for retirement 
on account of physical disability has been 
determined by the military services in 
accordance with general provisions of 
law. Appellate review of these determi- 
nations has been provided within the 
executive branch by means of statutory 
boards such as the Disability Review 
Board and the Board for Correction of 
Military Records. 

In recent years the Court of Claims has 
been petitioned in various cases to award 
disability retirement to individuals who 
have been found not entitled to such pay 
by the Secretary of the military depart- 
ment concerned. In consistently deny- 
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ing these pettiions, the court has stated, 
in effect, that, under the statutory pro- 
cedures for determining and reviewing 
entitlement to retirement, it has jurisdic- 
tion only in cases where it can be shown 
that the cognizant military Secretary has 
acted arbitrarily, capriciously, or plainly 
contrary to law. 

I believe that this rule which the Court 
of Claims has adopted isa sound one. It 
conforms to an important principle un- 
derlying judicial review of administra- 
tive decisions; namely, that the courts 
will not substitute their judgment for 
that of the experienced officials who have 
been given adjudicative responsibility by 
law. For this reason and since there is 
no evidence in this case that the Secre- 
tary of War acted arbitrarily, capri- 
ciously, or contrary to law, I can see no 
justification for special legislation which 
would require the Court of Claims to 
grant the beneficiary a de novo hearing. 

Approval of this bill would discriminate 
against the many hundreds of individ- 
uals who have had their claims for disa- 
bility retirement denied without benefit 
of judicial review. It would also estab- 
lish an undesirable precedent leading to 
other exceptions to the orderly procedure 
which is now provided for under general 
law and which currently governs the 
hundreds of similar cases that are ad- 
judicated each year. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 3193 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 3193, entitled For the relief of To- 
ley’s Charter Boats, Inc., Toley Enge- 
bretsen, and Harvey Homlar.” 

The bill would direct the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $37.65 to 
Toley’s Charter Boats, Inc., of Salerno, 
Fla., and the sum of $3,227.10 to Toley 
Engebretsen and Harvey Homlar, of Sa- 
lerno, Fla., in full settlement of all claims 
of the named persons for a refund of 
taxes paid pursuant to section 3469 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939, relating 
to tax on the transportation of persons. 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that the amounts which this 
bill would refund to the claimants were 
paid as transportation taxes with respect 
to fees charged for the charter of fishing 
boats by the claimants at various times 
between January 1945 and November 
1951. On March 31, 1953, the District 
Court for the Northern District of Flor- 
ida held that the transportation tax was 
not applicable to amounts paid for fish- 
ing parties in situations similar to the 
one involved in this bill. On the date of 
this decision, the claimants could have 
filed timely claims for refund of taxes 
paid after March 1949. However, the 
claimants did not file claims for refund 
until November 15, 1955, which date was 
more than 2% years after the district 
court’s decision. These claims for refund 
were rejected because they were filed 
after the expiration of the 4-year period 
of limitations prescribed by law for filing 
such claims. s 

It is true that, at the time the district 
court reversed the Internal Revenue 
Service's interpretation of the statute, 
refund of taxes paid for a large portion 
of the period here involved was barred 
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by the statute of limitations. However, 
Congress has determined it to be a sound 
policy to include in the revenue system a 
statute of limitations which, after a pe- 
riod of time, bars taxpayers from obtain- 
ing refunds of tax overpayments and 
bars the Government from collecting ad- 
ditional taxes. Such a provision is essen- 
tial to finality in tax administration. 
The basic justification for the statute 
of limitations is that, after the passing 
of a reasonable period of time, witnesses 
may have died, records may have been 
destroyed or lost, and problems of proof 
and administration of tax claims become 
too burdensome and unfair for both tax- 
payers and the Government, The basic 
purposes underlying the statute of limi- 
tations continue in force even in cases 
where a taxpayer, after having paid a 
tax, discovers that the interpretation of 
the law has been changed by a judicial 


decision or by a modification in regula- 


tions and rulings. 

There are no special circumstances in 
this case to justify singling out the 
named taxpayers for special relief from 
the statute of limitations. The bill, 
therefore, would unfairly discriminate 
against other taxpayers similarly situ- 
ated and would create an undesirable 
precedent. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 3368 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 3368, to amend section 1870 of 
title 28, United States Code, to author- 
ize the district courts to allow additional 
peremptory challenges in civil cases to 
multiple plaintiffs as well as multiple 
defendants, for reasons wholly unrelated 
1 8 original title and purpose of the 


Section 1 of the bill amends existing 
law (28 U. S. C. 1870) so as to extend to 
multiple plaintiffs in civil cases the same 
three peremptory challenges which are 
available under the present statute to 
multiple defendants. I favor this change 
in the law and would approve the bill if 
it were limited to this provision. 

Section 2 of the bill amends the Decla- 
ration of Taking Act (46 Stat. 1421; 40 
U.S.C. 258a). That act provides a pro- 
cedure under which the Government 
may acquire immediate possession of 
property taken prior to a trial before a 
Federal district court at which a final 
determination as to just compensation 
for the property will be made. If, after 
trial, the court determines that the funds 
advanced by the Government are less 
than the amount which the owner 
should receive, the Government is re- 
quired to pay the balance due plus 6 per- 
cent interest. 

Section 2 of H. R. 3368 would modify 
the procedure by providing that the 
judge of a district could could, upon the 
application of any interested party, de- 
termine that the amount of the Govern- 
ment’s advance payment was deter- 
mined fraudulently or in bad faith and 
require the Government to pay an addi- 
tional amount as fixed by the court prior 
to trial. Prior to such additional pay- 
ment, the Government would not be en- 
titled to the income from the property. 

These additional steps appear to be 
unnecessary and unwarranted since, un- 
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der the present statute, the rights of 
property owners to receive just compen- 
sation as guaranteed by the fifth amend- 
ment to the Constitution when property 
is taken for public use are fully pro- 
tected. If, for any reason, the payments 
advanced by the Government are less 
than a court judgment of just compensa- 
tion, the owner is still assured of fair 
treatment because the Government is re- 
quired to pay the additional amount plus 
interest at 6 percent. 

In the circumstances, and since neither 
the responsible congressional committees 
nor the affected executive agencies had 
their normal opportunity to consider 
this basic change in procedure, I believe 
more thorough consideration of section 2 
is warranted. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 4073 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 4073, for the relief of Peter James 
O'Brien. 

This bill would pay to Peter James 
O’Brien the sum of $10,000 as compensa- 
tion for the death of his son, who was 
killed in military service in 1947. 

The son of the beneficiary of this bill 
was being taken on an indoctrination 
flight in a naval aircraft on the same 
day on which he entered active duty as 
a member of the Naval Reserve. As the 
plane in which he was riding was wait- 
ing to take off, another Navy aircraft 
coming in for a landing crashed into it, 
injuring the son so seriously that he 
died several days later. 

The beneficiary has twice filed appli- 
cations for death compensation with the 
Veterans’ Administration. Although the 
death of his son was deemed to be 
service-connected, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has denied awards in both in- 
stances because the father was unable 
to establish dependency as required by 
the governing statutes. It also appears 
that, for the same reason, the benefi- 
ciary’s claim for benefits under the Fed- 
eral Employees’ Compensation Act was 
denied. He apparently has never filed 
a claim for 6 months’ death gratuity or 
for regular monthly benefits under the 
Social Security Act which also conditions 
entitlement upon a showing of de- 
pendency. 

A suit. was instituted on behalf of the 
beneficiary to recover damages on ac- 
count of the death of his son under the 
provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act. Both the lower and appellate 
courts held that recovery was barred on 
the grounds that the death occurred as 
an incident of military service. These 
rulings were based on the decision in 
Feres v. United States (340 U. S. 135, 
1950). In that case, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a claim for 
damages based on the death of a service- 
man occurring as an incident of his 
service is not cognizable under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act. 

The Federal Government has provided 
a comprehensive and orderly system of 
benefits for survivors of members of the 
Armed Forces who die in service in line 
of duty, including deaths due to negli- 
gence of fellow servicemen. In the pres- 
ent case the serviceman's father is eligi- 
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ble for various benefits upon a showing 
of dependency. 

To make the award proposed by the bill 
would be discriminatory and establish 
a most undesirable precedent with re- 
spect to other cases involving service- 
connected deaths. If the bill were ap- 
proved. it would be difficult to deny simi- 
lar awards to the survivors of other serv- 
icemen who die under a wide variety 
of circumstances. To follow such ®. 
course would, in my opinion, jeop: 
the entire structure of benefits for sur- 
vivors of servicemen and veterans. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF KH. R. 7499 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 7499, for the relief of the Cooper 
Tire & Rubber Co. 

This bill would authorize and direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
the Cooper Tire & Rubber Co. of Findlay: 
Ohio, the sum of $616,911.88 in full satis- 
faction of the claim of the corporation 
against the United States arising out 
losses, due to increases in costs, incurT 
in performing seven contracts with the 
Department of the Army for the manu- 
facture of rubber tires, tubes, and camel 

ack, 

The contractor previously made appli- 
cation for relief under title II of the 
First War Powers Act. This application 
was denied by the then Secretary of War, 
along with the claims of two other rub- 
ber manufacturers based en the same 
grounds. 

The record indicates that the company 
made a net profit of over $64,000 on th 
35 Government contracts which W' 
awarded to it during 1950, 1951, 
1952, the years in question, despite ina 
fact that as to 7 of them it sustain 
losses, From the Government’s stand 
point, it would be inequitable to grant 
relief to the company with respect 4 
the 7 contracts on which it sustain 
losses, without giving consideration 
the 28 on which it made profits. TP 
granting of relief in this case would = 
be discriminatory against many otb 
contractors who sustained losses under 
fixed price contracts during the early 
part of the Korean conflict. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 8184 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 8184, for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert B. Hall. of 
The bill would direct the Secretary 
the Treasury to pay the sum of $1,300 te 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert B. Hall, Los ant 
geles, Calif., in full settlement of th 
claims against the United States tor 
fund of an overpayment of their Fed ef 
income-tax liability for the calen 


year 1950. t 
* 


The records of the Treasury 
ment show that the taxpayers filed 50 
timely joint income-tax return for 19°” 
and that, on March 1, 1955, the tanning 
ers filed an untimely claim for refund or 
the amount of $1,303.50. The claim 
refund alleged that no part of the pro. 
ceeds from the sale in 1950 of certaig 
inherited property was includible 
gross income and also that the taxpayer 
failed to take certain deductions for «os 
year 1950. This claim for refund 
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filed almost 1 year after the expiration 


of the 3-year period of limitations pre- 


bed by law for filing such claims and, 
erefore, the claim was rejected. 

The amount of the taxpayer's overpay- 
Ment for the year 1950 has never been 
Verified by the Internal Revenue Sery- 

S. Such verification would require a 
determination of the fair market value 

f certain property at the time it was 

erited by Mr. Hall, and would also 
require a determination as to the validity 
Sf certain deductions claimed by the 

payers, 

The taxpayers believe that the statute 
of limitations should be waived in their 

because Mr. Hall was stationed in 
Germany as an officer in the Armed 

rees from January 1950 to May 1953, 
and because Mr. Hall received inexpert 
advice concerning his 1950 tax return. 
j ese circumstances do not seem to 
Ustify the taxpayers’ failure to file a 
Claim for refund until March 1, 1955. 
0 he statutory period of limitations, 

hich Congress has included in the reve- 

ue system as a matter of sound policy, 
essential for finality in tax adminis- 
tration. Granting special relief in this 
tax would discriminate against other 
Payers similarly situated and would 
te an undesirable precedent, 
Under the circumstances, therefore, I 


Constrained to withhold my approval 
Of the bill. 


On September 2, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 8759 


E am withholding my approval from 
R. 8759, for the relief of W. G. Hollo- 
and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon. 

This bill would proviee for the pay- 
pent to Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Hollomon 
—.— Treasury funds of 83,189.15 in set- 
0 ent of their claims against the 
rented States for personal injuries and 

lated damages suffered by them on 
Statember 2, 1956, when two United 
bers soldiers committed armed rob- 
B at the Hollomon’s general store in 
ay klyn, Ga. The store also comprised 
Rom @4 States Post Office, of which Mr. 

omon was the postmaster. Mr. Hol- 
toon was shot and wounded by one of 
then o ders. The two servicemen were 


on leave from Fort Benning, Ga., 
Ta were dressed in civilian clothes. 
© gun with which Mr. Hollomon was 
by had not been issued to the soldiers 
8 Army but had been purchased by 
of them. 
toe is obvious that the two soldiers were 
acting in line of duty, and in these 
{cumstances no legal liability could be 
eo posed upon the United States for their 
ity duet. I appreciate, of course, that in 
exercise of its legislative discretion as 
the vate relief measures pertaining to 
bes Wrongful conduct of Federal employ- 
Dro, the Congress need not and, in ap- 
latente circumstances, should not be 
by strict concepts of legal lia- 
— But I believe that any deviation 
Cept those concepts would be unwise ex- 
Maing” cases in which there are over- 
Whice equitable considerations or facts 
Rata clearly suggest some moral obli- 
1 on the part of the United States. 
digg? hot believe that such facts or con- 
ations exist here. The only fact 
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which is urged in support of legislative 
grace is that the two individuals who in- 
flicted the harm were soldiers of the 
United States Army. I do not conceive 
that this is a consideration which sug- 
gests any moral obligation on the part 
of the United States. To accept the as- 
sumption that the United States has a 
moral obligation to underwrite the 
purely personal, particularly criminal, 
conduct of any of its missions of employ- 
ees and servicemen, in situations of this 
kind, would constitute a most undesira- 
ble precedent. ‘Therefore, to single out 
these claimants for favored treatment 
would, I believe, be an unwarranted ex- 
penditure of public funds, 

For the foregoing reasons, I have been 
constrained to withhold approval of the 
bill. 

On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 9950 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 9950, for the relief of D. A. Whit- 
aker and others. 

The bill (H. R. 9950) provides that, 
notwithstanding any statute of limita- 
tions or lapse of time, jurisdiction is con- 
ferred upon the court of claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon 
the claims of D. A. Whitaker and other 
named employees of the Radford Ar- 
senal, Department of the Army, “for 
basic and overtime compensation and 
shift differential pay as governed by the 
provisions of the Federal Employees Pay 
Act of 1945, as amended,” for services 
performed since 1945 at the Radford Ar- 
senal, Radford, Va. 

These claims rélate to employment as 
fire fighters on fire-fighter guards be- 
tween February 15, 1946, and February 
16, 1952. The employees worked a 2- 
platoon system which required that they 
be on duty every other day for 24 hours, 
for which they received basic compensa- 
tion each week for 40 hours and over- 
time pay for 16 additional hours. The 
claims involve the rights to overtime pay 
for the second 8-hour shift worked in one 
day and for shift differential pay for that 
work, and also for right to compensation 
for the third 8-hour shift during the 
period when the employees were said to 
be on call duty.” 

By the act of March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. 
767), and by repeated enactments there- 
after, it has been provided that claims 
not filed in the court of claims within 6 
years from the time the claims accrued 
shall be barred. These claims pertain to 
work performed in some cases more than 
12 years ago. The claims were not as- 
serted in timely fashion by the claim- 
ants and it is no longer feasible or even 
possible to obtain the records essential 
to an adequate presentation of the facts 
to the court. This is the very kind of 
situation which proves the wisdom of a 
statute of limitation. Without it in such 
cases it is doubtful whether it is pos- 
sible to haye efficient and orderly ad- 
ministration of the affairs of govern- 
ment. 

If I were to approve this bill, I could 
not in all fairness refuse to approve other 
bills setting aside the statute of limita- 
tions on old claims for overtime or other 
compensation for either individuals or 
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groups of Federal personnel who delayed 
is presenting their claims. 

For the foregoing reasons, I have 
withheld my approval of the bill. 


On September 2, 1958: 
VETO OF H. R. 11156 


I am withholding my approval from 
H. R. 11156, for the relief of Duncan 
Moore and his wife, Marjorie Moore. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any statutory period of limita- 
tion, refund or credit shall be made or 
allowed to Duncan Moore and his wife, 
Marjorie Moore, South Bend, Ind., of any 
overpayment of income taxes made by 
them for the taxable year 1949, if claim 
therefor is filed within 1 year after the 
date of enactment. 

The records of the Internal Revenue 
Service show that on March 14, 1953, 
the taxpayers filed a-timely claim for 
refund of income tax for 1949 based upon 
the exclusion from gross income of cer- 
tain disability payments under section 
22 (b) (5) of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939. This claim was disallowed by 
the Service on March 19, 1954, and the 
taxpayers did not contest the disallow- 
ance of their claim by filing suit in court 
e the 2-year period prescribed by 
aw. 

In 1957 the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided that disability 
payments of the type involved in this 
case were excludable from gross income. 
At this time the statute of limitations 
barred refunds to Mr. and Mrs. Moore 
and to a substantial number of other 
taxpayers similarly situated. 

I have signed into law the Technical 
Amendments Act of 1958, which contains 
general legislation designed to grant non- 
discriminatory relief to all taxpayers in 
the same situation as Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore. Since general relief is now avail- 
able, this private relief bill is no longer 
necessary. 


On September 6, 1958: 


VETO OF H. R. 1061 


I have withheld my approval from 
H. R. 1061, to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the Secretary 
of Defense and the Secretaries of the 
military departments to settle certain 
claims for damages to, or loss of, prop- 
erty or personal injury or death, not 
cognizable under any other law. 

As indicated in its title the purpose of 
the bill is to confer upon the Secretaries 
of the military departments authority 
to settle, in an amount not in excess of 
$1,000, certain claims for damages caused 
by civilian employees of military depart- 
ments or by members of the Armed 
Forces incident to the use and operation 
of Government vehicles, or incident to 
the use of other property of the United 
States on a Government installation. 

It is with reluctance that I have with- 
held my approval, for I am in hearty 
accord with the laudable purpose of this 
legislation. At the present time the Sec- 
retary of the Navy has authority simi- 
lar to, though more limited than, that 
which this legislation would afford to the 
Secretaries of all three military depart- 
ments. The proposed -extension of this 
authority for administrative considera- 
tion of deserving claims against the Gov- 
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ernment, for which no legal remedies are 
provided, would substantially reduce the 
demands for special private relief legis- 
lation. 

The bill authorizes the promulgation 
of regulations by the Secretaries of the 
military departments for the conduct of 
the contemplated program. Such regu- 
lations would not become effective until 
the expiration of 60 days after they have 
been filed with the Committees on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate of the United 
States. Further, it provides that the 
Congress may, within the 60 days, 
“amend or disapprove any such regula- 
tion by a concurrent resolution embody- 
ing the amendment or statement of dis- 
approval.” 

I am advised that the provision of the 
bill which would authorize the Congress 
to amend or disapprove regulations pre- 
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scribed by the military Secretaries is of 
doubtful constitutionality. If the func- 
tion of promulgating the contemplated 
regulations is considered an Executive 
function, it may be exercised solely by 
the Executive. If this function is con- 
sidered to be legislative, then the Presi- 
dent should play his constitutional role 
of specific approval or disapproval. In 
requiring officials of the executive 
branch, other than the President, to put 
proposed regulations before the Congress 
and in providing for amendment or dis- 
approval of these by the Congress in a 
manner not subject to review by the 
President, these provisions raise serious 
constitutional questions. 

I earnestly hope that these objection- 
able provisions can be eliminated and 
this legislation reenacted promptly at 
the next session of the Congress. 


September 11, 1958 


APPOINTMENT MADE SUBSEQUENT 
TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT OF 
THE HOUSE 

COMMEMORATING THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY o 

THE BIRTH OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The SPEAKER, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 85-775, and the ord@ 
of the House of August 23, 1958, em 
powering him, to appoint commissione 
boards, and committees authorized er 
law or by the House, did, on Septembe 

5, 1958, appoint as members of the cow, 

mittee on arrangements for the J 

session of the Congress to be held ob 

Thursday, February 12, 1959, comme 

rating the 150th anniversary of the birt? 

of Abraham Lincoln, the following m 

bers on the part of the House: Mr. Mi: 

of Illinois; Mr. DENTON, of Indiana; d 

ScHWENGEL, of Iowa; and Mr. NIMT, 

Indiana. 


Accomplishments of 2d Session of the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oy 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, once 
again we come to the close of a Congress, 
ocratic controlled, a most successful 
and historic one. At the end of the first 
session of this Congress I made a report 
on its accomplishments. In this report, 
Shall confine myself mainly to the 
Tecord of this session. However, the 
Tecord of both sessions constitutes the 
Complete accomplishments of this out- 
Standing 85th Congress. 

The passage of the Eisenhower Far 
East (Formosa) doctrine, the admission 
of Alaska as a State of the Union, and the 
Passage of civil-rights legislation, the 

t of its kind enacted in over 80 years, 
Alone would make the 85th Congress an 
toric one. It is interesting to note 
t in the Republican controlled 83d 
Congress, with President Eisenhower in 
the White House, neither branch of the 
Congress even reported a civil-rights bill 
Sut of committee. In other respects this 
ngress made an outstanding record. 

e important thing is that this Demo- 
cratic controlled Congress faced and met 
With vision and courage its responsibili- 

in the world of today. 

The press of the country, overwhelm- 
ingly Republican, has been mots compli- 
Mentary of the accomplishments of the 

Sth Congress. This is the best evidence 
or the wisdom and good judgment of the 
People in the election in 1956 of a Demo- 
cratic controlled Congress. 

With his long years of experience in 
ne Congress, with his wisdom and his 

alrness of appraisal, Speaker Sam Ray- 
BURN called the recent session about the 
Most fruitful he had ever served. 

There is no person in the United States 
better qualified to express an opinion 
about Congress and its accomplishments 
than Speaker RAYBURN. 

The record of the 85th Congress must 
be weighed and considered in the light 

the world of today. For it is evident 

all that we are living in one of the 
Most important and trying periods of 
the World's history. 

The record clearly shows that this 

Mgress assumed and effectively met its 
fesponsibilities in the field of foreign af- 
ow in the field of national defense, and 

the field of domestic affairs. 

It must be remembered that while 
Congress legislates and appropriates, 
the administration and conduct of our 
Government rests with the executive 

neh, with the responsibility upon the 
President. This is particularly so in the 
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field of foreign affairs. For in this field, 
under the Constitution, the President is 
the sole repository of policy and action. 
He is also the Commander in Chief of 
our Armed Forces. 

As has well been said, “the formulation 
of military policy—who decides it and 
how it is decided, is crucial to the ques- 
tion of peace or war. The success of the 
policies adopted determine whether the 
people will enjoy political liberty, and 
lead normal lives, or be hurled into a 
war for survival, with nuclear destruc- 
tion bringing disaster to civlization.” 

We all have a stake in the plans of our 
country to prevent war, and in the plans 
which must be carried out if war occurs. 

Modern warfare requires the close in- 
tegration of political, economic, and mili- 
tary power. The weight of responsibility 
for war prevention Hes in the area of 
politics and foreign policy. 

To an immeasurable extent political 
power depends upon economic and mili- 
tary strength. If the enemy knows of 
both, of our will and the wherewithal to 
fight, then poltical power may be 
strengthened to the point where diplo- 
macy may avoid total war. 

It would be unwise, in fact dangerous, 
if we should underrate the potential 
enemy—the Soviet Union and Red 
China. Neither should we fear them so 
long as we understand their capabilities, 
as well as their weaknesses, and our 
capabilities, as well as our weaknesses, 
and to take all steps necessary to keep 
our defenses sufficiently strong to meet 
any challenge with which we may be 
faced. 

And the 85th Congress by its actions 
recognized this duty. This Congress did 
not face our problems with a sense of 
despair, but from the viewpoint of 
destiny. 

In the field of foreign affairs and of 
national defense this Congress has risen 
to great heights. Within its constitu- 
tional jurisdiction, the Congress has 
given to the President and the executive 
branch legislation and appropriations 
necessary to meet the challenge of in- 
ternational communism. It. rests with 
President Eisenhower and those asso- 
ciated with him in the executive branch 
to give the leadership necessary to ef- 
fectively carry out the powers vested in 
them by congressional action. 

There is justifiable concern on -the 
part of our people in relation to the 
soundness of our foreign policy, with the 
frequent shifts that have taken place, 
and with the apparent uncertainty and 
inconsistency of leadership. 

The fact that during the past 5% 
years we have lost the friendship of so 
many nations, with others changing from 
friendship to neutralism, causes concern. 
This indicates that something is wrong. 

The Democratic Party is not respon- 
sible for this. Whatever justification 
there is for such concern, the responsi- 


bility rests with President Eisenhower 
and the Republican administration. 

In the field of foreign policy, the 85th 
Congress continued most effectively the 
established tradition of bipartisanship, 
which has become such a vital factor in 
the conduct of international relations. 

I have already referred to the Far 
East doctrine. 

Another major action in this field was 
the enactment of the Middle East reso- 
lution authorizing the President to 
undertake economic and military co- 
operation, when requested, and when 
threatened by Communist aggression, 
with nations in the general area of the 
Middle East in order to assist in the 
strengthening and defense of their 
independence. 

Like the Far East resolution relating 
to Formosa and the offshore islands, the 
Democratic controlled Congress co- 
operated with President Eisenhower in 
acting favorably on his recommenda- 
tions relating to the acute situation exist- 
ing in the Middle East area. Congress, 
as requested, gaye the President the au- 
thority he sought. His leadership in 
both areas is now being tested. Let us 
hope he will make decisions that will 
inure to the best interests of our coun- 
try, and of a future world of peace, 

This Congress has performed its 
legislative responsibility in a statesman- 
like manner. 

In the 2d session of the 85th Congress 
other important actions were taken in 
the field of international affairs and 
related fields. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1958, 
with the appropriations necessary to ef- 
fectuate the same: 

First. The amount appropriated was 
$3,298,092,500. While the amount appro- 
priated is below that recommended by 
President Eisenhower, it is over $200 
million more than the amount of the bill 
that passed the House, In the opinion 
of members of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee who are authorities in this field, 
this amount is adequate to carry out 
our policy for the fiscal year 1959. How- 
ever, if world events change and later 
developments prove the amount appro- 
priated is not enough, a supplemental 
estimate can be submitted to the Con- 


gress next January by the President. It 


is felt, however, that efficient adminis- 
tration and the sound control of the 
spending of this amount, with money 
heretofore appropriated and available, 
will be adequate during this fiscal year, 
unless something unexpected develops. 

I suggest that next year, when the new 
Congress meets, that the President send 
to the Congress as early as possible, his 
recommendations for legislation in this 
field, as well as his budget estimates. 

Second. Extension for 4 years to June 
30, 1962, authority of the President to 
enter into reciprocal trade agreements. 
This legislation is one of the keystones of 
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our foreign policy. If an extension 
‘failed to pass, or if extended in crippled 
form, such action by Congress would 
have had serious adverse effect for us 
throughout the world, particularly 
among nations friendly to us. 

It is interesting to note that while the 
bill was in conference for the purpose 
of adjusting the differences between both 
branches, President Eisenhower could 
not and did not receive the support of 
either 1 of the 2 Republican House con- 
ferees. 

Third. Increases lending authority of 
Export-Import Bank by $2 billion. 

Fourth. Approves Euratom agreement 
with Belgium, France, West Germany, 
Italy, the Netherlands, and Luxembourg, 
signed at Brussels May 29, 1958. 

Fifth. Provides for exchange of mutu- 
ally essential atomic information and 
materials with our allies. 

Sixth. Authorizes loans, research 
grants to carry out United States share 
in cooperative development of atomic 
power with European atomic energy 
community. 

Seventh. Extends for 2 years to June 
30, 1960, authority of President to con- 
trol exports of strategic materials. 

Eighth. Facilitates retroactive adjust- 
ment of status of 30,000 escapees from 
the October 1956 Hungarian revolution 
to permit permanent residence in the 
United States. 

Ninth. Records lawful admission for 
Permanent residence of certain aliens 
who entered United States before June 
28, 1940. 

Tenth. Simplifies procedure for non- 
immigrant aliens to become permanent 
residents. 

Eleventh. Denounces the Communist 
execution of leaders of the 1956 Hun- 
garian revolt, expresses the indignation 
of Congress and the Nation at this act of 
perfidy and barbarism. 

Twelfth. Urges establishment of inter- 
national plan for peaceful exploration of 
space and requests the President to seek 
and enter into international agreements 
to that end. 

Thirteenth. Expresses sense of the 
Congress that the United Nations estab- 
lish a permanent emergency police force 
capable of enforcing its decrees or orders 
for purposes of peace. 

Fourteenth. Authorized $10 million for 
completion of Inter-American Highway. 

Fifteenth. Created a new Assistant 
Secretary of State for African Affairs 
which Secretary Dulles has termed of 
high significance, marking the rapid evo- 
lution of Africa. : 

Sixteenth. Resolution, Which I intro- 
duced as a result of a unanimous vote of 
the House select committee, requesting 
the President to negotiate with other 
countries, or to act through the United 
Nations for the exploration and use of 
outer space for peaceful purposes rather 
than for military purposes. It is pleas- 
ing to note that our Ambassador to the 
United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, up- 
on the instructions of President Eisen- 
hower, has implemented the congres- 
sional resolution by proposing to the gen- 
eral assembly a program for interna- 
tional cooperation in the field of outer 
space 
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The House select committee and the 
Congress recognized that if the use of 
outer space is to be prohibited for mili- 
tary purposes, or controlled—to be used 
for the progress of all mankind for 
peaceful purposes rather than for de- 
structive purposes through military 
uses—the best opportunity for such a 
desirable objective being reached would 
be prior to a competitive military race 
starting between two or more nations. 

While all nations of the world should 
be interested in a successful plan result- 
ing, the smaller as well as newly consti- 
tuted nations should be particularly in- 
terested; and in the United Nations doing 
everything possible to bring about suc- 
cessful results which will assure all na- 
tions that their sovereignty and inde- 
pendence will not be threatened by one 
powerful nation gaining a military ad- 
vantage in the unknown field of outer 
space. 

It should be apparent that unless a 
plan is arrived at that will outlaw or con- 
trol the use of outer space for military 
purposes, an intense military race will 
take place by nations financially able to 
bear the burden. It should also be ap- 
parent to all nations that if negotiations 
and efforts fail, and a military competi- 
tive situation arises—for example, the 
United States and the Soviet Union— 
superiority by the United States would 
not be a threat to the sovereignty and 
independence of other nations of the 
world. The opposite would be true if the 
Soviet Union should gain a superiority. 
Small nations, as well as newly consti- 
tuted ones should consider this impor- 
tant fact in their own national interest 
and survival. 

Mr. Speaker, our recent Congresses 
have properly been defense minded. 
With the happening of the past 2 years, 
such as sputnik, the fact that in certain 
important military fields the Soviet 
Union has a noticeable, if not marked, 
lead on our country, the 85th Congress 
has been particularly concerned with our 
military capabilities, offensively and de- 
fensively. 

Where we disagreed with the Republi- 
can administration, we did so on the side 
of strength, feeling that such action in 
the world of today was in the national 
interest of our country. 

For example, we felt that the strength 
of our Army should be maintained at 
900,000 officers and men, rather than to 
be reduced to 850,000 officers and men. 
We appropriated the hecessary money to 
maintain our Army at the 900,000 
strength. 3 

We also appropriated sufficient money 
to keep our National Guard at a strength 
of 400,000 officers and men, rather than 
to be reduced, as intended, to 360,000 of- 
ficers and men. £ 

It will be interesting to see if the pres- 
ent Republican administration carries 
out the intent of Congress, or reduces our 
Army and our National Guard by freez- 
ing the money Congress has appropriated 
to maintain at their present strength. 

The Congress took the same action in 
relation to the United States Marine 
Corps, by appropriating enough money to 
maintain the Marie Corps at its present 
strength. 3 
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The Congress also provided increased 
appropriations for the construction of 
additional nuclear-powered submarines 
armed with Polaris IRBM’s, as well as 
for additional amphibious assault ships, 
also for a speed up for Air Force Min- 
utemen, solid-propellant ICBM’s, and 
Hound Dog Missile projects; production 
of additional Boeing KC-135 jet tankers 
and longlrange transport aircraft. 

The money Congress appropria 
over and above the President’s budget 
estimates was largely in connection with 
our national defense. 

The Democratic-controlled Congress 
points to this with pride, confident that 
the great majority of our people approve 
such action. 

In the field of national defense, it 18 
better to keep our guard high. It is bet- 
ter to act on the side of strength rather 
than on the side of weakness. 

During the session recently adjourned, 
history was made in the field of nati 
defense. 

The passage and enactment into law 
of the Defense Department Reoragniza- 
tion Act is a matter of major importance. 
Full and complete authority has bee? 
given to the Chief Executive and the Sec” 
retary of Defense to reorganize our De- 
fense Organization to meet the military 
problems of the nuclear age, and at the 
same time recognizing the duties of the 
Congress under the Constitution. 

The responsibility for making an ef- 
fective and efficient reorganization now 
rests with the President and the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Congress showed its assumption of 
responsibility by the passage of a strong. 
effective bill, many times stronger than 
was reasonably expected when President 
Eisenhower first submitted his recom- 
mendation to the Congress. The chair- 
man and members of the Committee on 
Armed Services of the House and the 
Senate are entitled to special words 
commendation for their statesman 
approach to the excellent solution of 
most difficult question. 

Other important legislation of the 
second session are: 2 

First. Revised and improved military 
pay system increasing the pay for mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces, $577 million 3 
year, which increase, in part, is based 
on proficiency. In addition to such a 
increase being justified, an importa? 
factor was to increase career service. 
substantial increase in reenlistmen 
would result in savings of hundreds 
millions of dollars each year. 7 

Second. Appropriations to maintain 
(a) Army National Guard at a strength 
of 400,000; (b) United States Reserve a 
a strength of 300,000; (c) the active duty 
Army Establishment at a strength 
900,000. e 

Third. Military construction bill in tn 
approximate amount of $1.7 billion oF 
fiscal year 1959. = 

Fourth. Establishment of new J 
search and development agency in 75 
Department of Defense known as ARP! 
of vital importance in connection 
the exploration of what is commo n 
called outer space, the success of whia 
could be vital to our survival as a nati 1d 
as well as to assurance for a future wor 
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of peace. We cannot permit the Soviet 
Union to be superior to us in space-ex- 
Ploration—particularly from a military 
angle. 

We have the brains, and we have the 
facilities. What we need is the leader- 
ship. The action of Congress, with its 
Adequate appropriations, gives the new 
Military agency the authority to go 
ahead, to gain the leadership that will 
Place our country in a position of pre- 
eminence in this most important field of 
activity. We cannot afford to underesti- 
Mate the importance through research 
and development of advancement in out- 


er space, both from a military angle and 


from a civilian angle. 

Recognizing the importance of space 
exploration from a civilian angle, the 
Congress, in response to President Eisen- 
hower's recommendation, passed a bill 
Now law—creating a new civilian space 
agency. In addition to introducing the 
bill, I had the honor of being selected by 
Speaker Raysurn to be chairman of the 
House select committee that considered 
this bill. Majority Leader LYNDON B. 
JouNson was chairman of the Senate 
Committee. Between both committees 
and the White House close relationships 
existed. The result has been the enact- 
Ment into law of a strong effective bill. 
It now depends upon the character of 
leadership those appointed to administer 

new agency will give, not only within 
the agency itself, but in cooperating with 
Other related research and development 
Activities being carried on by other agen- 
cies of our Government, so that there 
Will be understanding, efficiency, lack of 
Unnecessary duplication, and the maxi- 
mum of results. 

If I may inject a personal note, I want 
to express my sincere thanks to all the 
Members of my select committee and to 
Our staff, for the outstanding contribu- 
tions they made to this very important 
legislative achievement. 

The official title of the new agency is 

€ National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
Ministration: The importance attached 
to it is shown by the fact that this new 
Civilian agency has a national aeronau- 

and space council headed by the 
President, and among its nine members 
are included the Secretaries of State, of 
Defense, the Chairman of the Atomic 
Nasa Commission, and the Director of 
A 


Fifth. Adequate appropriations were 
Made to maintain a powerful national 
defense, and for research and develop- 
Ment work to improve our military capa- 

ties so that we will be superior in all 
flelds over any potential enemy. 

Sixth. In connection with the Ad- 
Vanced Research Projects Agency, called 
ARPA, established by this Congress, and 
the importance of which I have men- 
tioned, this Congress has given it full 
authority and all appropriations request- 

The importance of this agency in 
of our very survival cannot be 
Overemphasized. 

Seventh. Authorizes 
Program of new construction and con- 
Version of naval vessels for fiscal 1959, 
including modern nuclear-powered and 
Suided-missile warships, amphibious 

g craft, and service ships. 


$100.5 million 
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Eighth, Authorizes $386 million for 
Atomic Energy Commission construction, 
expansion, or acquisition of facilities, in- 
cluding plutonium plant and civilian 
power reactors. 

Ninth. Authorizes $35 million to be ap- 
propriated to Atomic Energy Commission 
for construction of reactor for an atomic- 
powered destroyer. 

Tenth. Authorizes $29.9 million for 
new construction, and improvement of 

isting research facilities of National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics. 

Eleventh. Authorizes construction of 
atomic-powered icebreaker for Coast 
Guard. 

Twelfth. Authorizes $47.8 million for 
construction of new space projects cen- 
ter, expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities, and for other experi- 
ments. $ 

Thirteenth. Extends for 4 years to 
June 30, 1962, standby emergency powers 
of President under title III of Federal 
Civil Defense Act. 

Fourteenth. Enacts into permanent 
law authority of President to expedite 
defense contracts during period of emer- 
gency, formerly exercised under expired 
title IT of First War Powers Act. 

Fifteenth. Extends to June 30, 1960, 
President's authority to allocate and fix 
priorities for strategic materials, grant 
loans and subsidies under Defense Pro- 
duction Act, 

Mr. Speaker, our people are properly 
concerned with our present marked busi- 
ness recession, with 5 million persons 
out of work, and with the inclusion of 
additional part-time unemployment, the 
equivalent of nearly 7 million unem- 
ployed. 

At the beginning of this rise in unem- 
ployment it was apparent to many of us 
that we were having a serious recession. 

The administration at first was not 
particularly impressed and, in fact took a 
rather optimistic view of the situation. 
They referred to this economic crisis as 
“a slight dip” which would soon take an 
upward turn. As increased unemploy- 
ment figures poured into the White 
House, the administration began to talk. 
First, it admonished those of us who were 
calling for executive action and promot- 
ing legislative action, to refrain from 
talking about the “slight dip” and it 
would go away. Second, the President 
delivered a “chin’s-up” message to the 
American people; but action, not 
speeches, was necessary to stem the tide 
of recession and to stimulate employ- 
ment. 

Democrat Members in both Houses of 
Congress took positive and tangible ac- 
tion, Numerous antirecession proposals 
were passed: 

First. $1,118,128,835,000 public works 
appropriation bill to carry out and start 
river and harbor, fiood-control, and 
reclamation projects of import to many 
citizens of our country. 

Second. Emergency $1.8 billion Hous- 
ing Act to stimulate home building; re- 
duction of downpayments on FHA 
financed houses; extension of guaranty 
and direct loan programs for veterans, 
and so forth. 

Third. Increase of $4 billion author- 
ization for FHA mortgage insurance, 
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Fourth. Legislation hastening high- . 
way construction. 

Fifth. Additional unemployment com- 
pensation for the jobless whose State 
payments have expired. With the re- 
fusal of the administration to accept the 
more liberal Democratic measure, and 
with the inability to pass it, the bill 
recommended by the administration be- 
came law. It will bring benefits to some 
of the unemployed but nowhere near 
the benefits provided for in the Demo- 
cratic measure. 

Sixth. Authorizing departments and 
agencies to currently purchase supplies 
and equipment in advance of appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1958, to stimulate business recovery. 

Seventh. Extending Federal Airport 
Act of June 30, 1963, with an authoriza- 
tion of $100 million annually for 5 years 
on a 50-50 basis with local governments. 
Vetced by the President. 


This was a bill providing for grants 
to States and local communities for con- 
struction and improvement of civil air- 
ports. It is evident that many of our 
airports are inadequate and that, as a 
whole, there exists a most serious chal- 
lenge for service, as well as for protec- 
tion of life and property in the years 
that immediately lie ahead. Meeting 
this challenge should not be alone the 
duty and the financial burden of States 
and local communities. This is a na- 
tional as well as a local problem. The 
Congress recognized the copartnership 
responsibility in the passage of the bill 
vetoed by the President. 

In the light of the problem confront- 
ing us, which will increase as time 
passes, there are many who regret the 
Presidential veto of this important. bill 
and consider such veto to be unwise. 
The immediate future will show whose 
judgment was sound and correct—the 
Congress in acting to meet this serious 
and growing challenge—or the President 
by his veto, defeating the enactment of 
this bill. 

Mr. Speaker; many cities and rural 
areas of our country are economically de- 
pressed, with a high percentage of un- 
employment, due to a number of factors, 
one of them being the flight of industry 
to other sections of he country—textile 
cities of the North being an example. 
There are many other such depressed 
economic conditions of a chronic nature 
in States that mine coal. This bill was 
in the nature of a self-help proposition 
to such distressed communities. 

The bill authorized two $100 million 
revolving funds for loans to help finance 
industrial redevelopment, one for cities 
and one for rural areas with chronic un- 
employment. It also authorized $75 mil- 
lion of annual grants to help the instal- 
lation of community facilities to enable 
cities to attract new industry. This bill 
was constructive and meritorius. It 
would enable cities and areas with 
economic unemployment to plan and 
bring about industrial redevelopment . 
and rehabilitate their economy on a 
sound basis, eliminating the prospect 
for years to come of large-scale unem- 
ployment and the plight that such a 
condition brings to a community. 
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This bill passed the Congress by a 
large majority. It has been pocket- 
vetoed by President Eisenhower. Exam- 
ination of the reasons for the President's 
rejection of this important bill will show 
that his veto was not only unwarranted 
but unwise. 

The reasons given by the President for 
his pocket-veto clearly fails to recog- 
nize—which Congress did recognize— 
that-we were considering in this legisla- 
tion distressed American cities and areas 
whose tax revenues have been seriously 
reduced by large-scale unemployment 
and by the flight of industry, and so 
forth; also where the cost of local gov- 
ernment has sharply increased as a re- 
sult of the existence of the very condi- 
tions that this legislation would help to 
remove. 

It is interesting to note that in his veto 
statement the President said he favored 
such legislation, but still he vetoed the 
bill. He apparently overlooked an im- 
portant fact that experience in public 
life teaches that progress is made 
through reasonable compromise. 

The next Congress, particularly if 
Democratic, will give early consideration 
to such legislation. However, the 
pocket-veto by President Eisenhower will 
hold back for many months distressed 
cities and rural areas from carrying out 
their plans for industrial redevelopment 
and economic rehabilitation. 

Eighth. Reduce price labeling of new 
automobiles. 

Ninth. Resolution urging the Execu- 
tive to accelerate Federal construction 
projects, military and civil, for which 
funds had been appropriated in order to 
stimulate our depressed economy. 

Tenth. Bill accelerating program of 
trade-in of old vessels, replacement by 
modern ships, under the Merchant 
Marine Act. 

Eleventh. Railroad Transportation Act 
of 1958, the primary purpose to preserve 
and strengthen our railroad system. 

Twelfth. Federal Aviation Act, de- 
signed to improve air safety. 

Thirteenth. Authorizing construction 
and sale by the Maritime Board of 2 
passenger superliners, 1 for Pacific op- 
eration. 

Fourteenth. Providing pay increase for 
postal employees. 

Fifteenth. Providing pay increase for 
civil service, judicial, and legislative em- 
ployees. 

Sixteenth. Increased annuities for re- 
tired Federal employees. 

There are a number of other actions 
taken that will be helpful, if adminis- 
tered efficiently, as antirecession meas- 
ures, some of which I have mentioned, 
such as legislation and appropriations 
for public works, flood control, military 
construction, accelerating highway con- 
struction, and so forth. 

An important part of our national 
economy, Mr. Speaker, are the several 
millions of small and independent busi- 
nesses throughout the country. It could 
well be said they are the basic strength 
and backbone of our business economy. 
The 85th Congress recognized their im- 
portance, and their difficulty to compete 
with big business enterprises unless 
given compensatory consideration and 
the necessity of positive action in order 
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to preserve free American independent 
enterprise. 

During this Democratic-controlled 
Congress, small and independent busi- 
nesses have received consideration in 
several important respects to enable 
them to maintain a healthy and ex- 
panding condition. 

The favorable action taken in con- 
nection with small and independent 
businesses is the best ever given to this 
important part of our national economy. 
The record of this Democratic-controlled 
Congress is one, I am confident, that the 
small- and independent-business men of 
our country will appreciate and recognize 
that the Democratic Party is their 
friend. 

The significant record of this Con- 
gress and the past session, consists of 
these important measures: 

(a) The Small Business Administra- 
tion, established in 1953 as a temporary 
agency, has been made a permanent 
agency. 

(b) The ceiling on individual loans it 
may grant has been increased from 
$250,000 to $350,000. 

(e) The interest rate charged has been 
reduced from 6 to 5% percent. 

(d) The lending authority of SBA has 
been increased. i 

(e) One of the other bills is the Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958, which 
agency has $250 million loan authority 
to furnish long-term equity capital to 
small businesses through the medium of 
investment companies, as provided for 
in the law. These investment companies 
will furnish long-term capital to smail 
businesses which are unable to obtain 
the needed capital from other sources, 

(f) Of great importance is the tax re- 
lief bill for small business, amounting to 
$260 million a year. Among its effective 
features are, first, faster tax writeoffs 
on new equipment in the first year after 
purchase; second, 10 years, instead of 15 
months, in which to pay estate taxes on 
a business owned by a small number of 
persons—the family-owned type of busi- 
ness—assuring continuity of business; 
third, extension of the period of time for 
which a loss may be carried back—from 
2 to 3 years—and applied against previ- 
ous income; fourth, an increase from 
$60,000 to $100,000 on the amount of 
earnings that may be retained without 
higher tax charges. 

These bills will enable small business 
to survive and expand, and to withstand 
the competitive advantages enjoyed by 
big business, 

In addition, the studies, inquiries, and 
recommendations of the small-business 
committees of both branches of the Con- 
gress have resulted in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration almost doubling the 
value of Government orders to small 
businesses of the country, and for SBA 
to increase management counseling serv- 
ices, and to increase loans by about 30 
percent. 

Mr. Speaker, the original Social Se- 
curity Act was recommended by the late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and was 
passed by a Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress. It is an important cushion 
against a depression. From time to time, 
during the years, it has been improved 
upon, increasing benefits and extending 
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its coverage to millions of new bene- 
ficiaries. 

In this field of interest to millions of 
our people, the 85th Congress made 
another important step forward by in- 
creasing old-age insurance benefits by 7 _ 
percent, and increasing Federal grants 
to the States for public assistance and 
relief. This action will bring further 
strength to the family life of America. 

Another bill of major importance en- 
acted into law was one to encourage and 
assist in the expansion and improve- 
ment of educational programs to meet 
critical national needs. Despite power- 
ful opposition, a bill making progress w25 
passed. It should bring favorable re- 
sults. While this bill did not go as fat 
as some would like, it represents decided 
progress, and can be improved upon 
the next Congress. In substance, 
bill authorizes a 4-year $887 million pro- 
gram of student loans, fellowships, an 
other aid to improve teaching of math- 
ematics, science, and the languages. 

Extended for 3 years the hospital sur- 
vey and construction—Hill-Burton—act. 

Extended for 3 years the program o 
$30 million a year matching grants f 
construction of facilities for research in- 
to cancer, heart disease, arthritis, men 
illness, and other diseases. 7 

Appropriated the largest amount ever 
made for medical research. 

To encourage expansion of teaching in 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren. 

Made adequate appropriation for the 
school lunch program, and extended for 
3 years the special milk program in non- 
profit schools, child-care centers, settle- 
ment houses and summer camps, 
authorization for expenditure of $75 mil- 
lion a year of Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration funds. 

Authorized Federal-State cooperation 
in the control and regulation of sm 
pleasure and passenger boats. 

Enacted the humane slaughtering bill. 

Mr. Speaker, having in mind the oppo” 
sition and the sharp differences of opin- 
ion relating to farm legislation, the rec 
ord of this Congress is a remarkable one. 
With increased Democratic representa- 
tion in the next Congress, the c 
democratie policy which has been 80 
helpful to agriculture and which the 
present Republican administration has 
opposed can again be the basis for su- 
cessful legislative action. 

One of the bills passed was to stop the 
reduction of 1958 farm price suppo 
below the 1957 level and to bar reduction 
in acreage allotments for 2 years in order 
to permit consideration by the Co 
and its committees of any new general 
farm legislation. Unfortunately, and t0 
the disadvantage of the farmers of Amer - 
ica. President Eisenhower vetoed th 
meritorious measure. 

In the light of the position taken bY 
President Eisenhower and of that of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Ezra Taft Ben“ 
son, of having their way or no legislation, 
with the veto power of the President, 
record of this Congress on farm leg 
tion is a remarkable one. > 

Mr. Speaker, a bill of major impot” 
tance resulting from the McClellan com- 
mittee hearings is the Welfare and 3 
sion Plans Disclosure Act—the publi 
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disclosure of all welfare and pension 
Plans maintained, by employer and by 
employee organizations. This bill will 
contribute greatly to the prevention of 
the misuse of such funds and for the pro- 
tection of the rights of the beneficiaries 
of such funds. 

Another bill resulting from the McClel- 
lan hearings is the bill known as the 
Kennedy-Ives bill. This important bill 
goes a long way toward stopping or con- 
trolling widespread abuses and scandals, 
With the very challenge by some to Gov- 
ernment itself. This bill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 88 to 1. When it 
came up in the House of Representatives, 
in the closing days of the past session, 
under suspension of the rules—the only 
Way, at that time, action could be taken 
by the House—the passage of this bill 
was refused by a vote of 198 to 190. 

While the bill was under debate, a 
Prominent Republican Member of the 
House stated that he had just talked 
With Mr. Mitchell, the Secretary of 
Labor, who authorized him to inform the 
House Members that he opposed suspen- 
Sion of the rules, which meant that he 
Was opposed, at that time, to the passage 
of the bill. 

There is no question but what the 
Position taken by Secretary Mitchell 
Played an important part in the failure 
of the passage of the bill. 

The rolicall vote, requiring a two- 
thirds favorable vote, of those present 
and voting, shows that only 41 Republi- 
Cans voted for suspension and passage of 
the bill, and 137 Republicans voted 
against the same. On the other hand, 
149 Democrats voted to pass the bill, and 
61 voted against. In other words, an 
Overwhelming majority of the Republi- 
Cans voted against this much needed 
legislation, and an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Democrats voted for it. The 
Passage of this bill would have prevented 
Many of the abuses and dictatorial and 


illegal actions disclosed by the McClellan” 


Committee. The bill represented decided 
Progress. 

It is amusing to listen to Secretary 
Mitchell's remarks and the efforts of 
other Republicans in the part they 
Played in the failure of the passage of 
the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

The rolicall record, which no one can 
deny, speaks for itself as to where re- 
Sponsibility lies, particularly between 
both political parties in the Congress. 

The press and the people of the coun- 
try had properly taken the position that 
the House should vote upon this bill 
before Congress adjourned. Speaker 
RAYBURN wisely permitted the House to 

0 80. 

Another important bill that failed of 
Passage in the closing days of the past 
Session, when it was also brought up 
Under suspension of the rules—the only 
Way it could have been brought up before 

Ongress adjourned—was, the general 
housing bill. Suspension of the rules and 
‘Passage of the bill, as Members know, 
required a two-thirds vote. This bill 
Was of great importance in meeting a 
Serious internal challenge confronting 
Us, Its passage at that time would also 
‘have been most helpful as an antireces- 
sion measure. President Eisenhower 
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opposed the bill in its then form. How- 
ever, every provision he advocated was in 
the bill, with additional provisions 
deemed by the Democrats as necessary 
for the best interests of our people. 

This bill failed of passage—a two- 
thirds vote being necessary—by a mere 6 
votes—215 for suspension and passage, 
134 against. 

Again the rollcall record on this im- 
portant and progressive measure is in- 
teresting and revealing, particularly 
from a party angle, as to where the 
responsibility lies for failure of favorable 
action thereon. The rollcall vote shows 
that 185 Democrats voted for the bill, 
and 23 Democrats voted against. On 
the other hand, 66 Republicans voted for 
the bill, and 111 voted against. 

Following President Eisenhower's rec- 
ommendation, the Congress passed a bill 
increasing the Federal debt limit from 
its present $275 billion level to a perma- 
nent ceiling of $283 billion, with a tem- 
porary ceiling of $288 billion until June 
30, 1959. It is quite apparent, with the 
approximate $12 billion deficit of the 
present fiscal year, that another increase 
will be necessary sometime after next 
January; this despite repeated Republi- 
can campaign promises of a reduction in 
the national debt. 

Under the circumstances there was 
nothing else the Congress could do to 
avoid placing our Government ina 8 
cial trap which would result in govern- 
mental stagnation, and which would par- 
ticularly adversely affect our national 
defense. 

The failure of President Eisenhower, 
in 1957, before the first session adjourned, 
to request an increase compelled the 
freezing of several billions of appropri- 
ated funds. During the last 4 months of 
1957 the Government was unable to carry 
out many of its obligations, which 
sharply increased the recession, with re- 
sultant increased unemployment. These 
results could have been averted if judg- 
ment and leadership on the executive 
level had been exercised. 

Mr. Speaker, also enacted was legis- 
lation to improve our nationality and im- 
migration laws, some of which I have 
already mentioned; to improve the Bank- 
ruptcy Act; to improve the efficiency of 
the judiciary; the strengthening of 
existing law relating to the mailing of ob- 
scene or crime-inciting matter; author- 
izing the making, amendment, and mod- 
ification of contracts to facilitate the 
national defense; amend existing law to 
authorize grants-in-aid to schools of 
public health and public health adminis- 
tration; to authorize loans for construc- 
tion of hospitals and other facilities 
under title VI of the Public Health Act; 
granting consent of the Congress to the 
several States to enter into compacts for 
making traffic safety; Government guar- 
anty of private loans to air carriers for 
the purchase of aircraft and equipment; 
established the Civil Aeronautics Board 
and a Federal Aviation Agency to regu- 
late the use of airspace by both civilian 
and military aircraft; to authorize ad- 
ditional grants for the support of scien- 
tific research; extending the Public 
Health Service Act relating to health re- 
search facilities; authorized flood-con- 
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trol projects and acceleration of civil 
construction programs; Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1958; rivers and harbors 
and flood omnibus bill of 1958; to pro- 
vide for an increase in the minimum in- 
terest rate permitted on United States 
Savings bonds; to permit importation, 
free of duty, of religious vestments and 
regalia presented without charge to a 
church, or to certain religious, educa- 
tional or charitable oragnizations; in- 
creased exemption to theaters, particu- 
larly helpful to small moving-picture 
theaters; removal of a number of tax 
inequities and the reduction of several 
burdensome excise taxes; to extend un- 
employment insurance system to ex-serv- 
icemen; to provide for improved meth- 
ods of stating budget estimates and es- 
timates for deficiency and supplemental 
appropriations, which carried out a 
major Hoover Commission recommenda- 
tion; extension of the Reorganization 
Act of 1949, as amended; to amend sec- 
tion 161 of the Revised Statutes with re- 
spect to the authority of Federal officers 
and agencies to withhold information 
and limit the availability of records; 
increase rates of compensation for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities and for de- 
pendency allowances; consolidation into 
a single act and simplified laws govern- 
ing compensation, pension, hospitaliza- 
tion and administration of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration; pensions increased 
for widows of Spanish, Indian, Mexican 
and Civil Wars; eligibility standards for 
widows of veterans were liberalized; in- 
crease of burial allowance for veterans; 
increase in rate of compensation for cer- 
tain blind veterans; increase in pre- 
miums and benefits for total disability 


‘under the National Life Insurance Act; 


the much-needed retirement legislation 
for ex-Presidents, or widow of a Presi- 
dent, 

An important action in connection 
with the committees of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was the establishing of the 
new House Committee on Science and 


- Astronautics, effective in the next Con- 


gress, with broad jurisdiction over legis- 
lation relating to basic research over a 
broad field, and with exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over legislation relating to outer 
space. This constitutes a recognition on 
the part of the House of Representatives 
of the tremendous importance of science, 
technology, and the exploration and use 
of outer space in the world of today and 
tomorrow. 

One of the most serious problems con- 
fronting our people, particularly workers 
of all kinds, and farmers and their fam- 
ilies, is inflation and the threat of fur- 
ther inflation, with the resultant high 
cost of living. 2 

During the past 2 years an inflationary 
Spiral has been going on, with the price 
index and cost of living increasing month 
by month, so that now the cost of living 
is the highest in our history—this despite 
Republican campaign promises to stop 
Inflation and to reduce the cost of living. 

The administration has failed to make 
any recommendations for legislation to 
the Congress to meet this situation. The 
high-interest and tight-money policies of 
the administration have, if anything, 
aggravated the situation. They‘ were 
poorly thought out and unwisely timed, 
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as many in and out of the Congress 
stated. 

These policies of the administration 
have greatly aggravated the present re- 
cession and as well contributed to the 
inflation and high cost of living that has 
taken place. The responsibility for the 
present inflation and the high cost of 
living rests upon the shoulders of the 
Republican administration. 

Mr. Speaker, the bills I have mentioned 
are but a small part of the measures that 
both branches of the Congress acted 
upon. However, they show the broad 
scope of important legislation acted upon 
by this Congress. In addition, there 
were the inquiries and investigations 
conducted by full committees or sub- 
committees. 

The record clearly shows that in ad- 
dition to the Democratic-controlled 85th 
Congress enacting legislation of an his- 
toric nature it was one of the busiest 
Congresses of all time. 

The record of this Congress confirms 
the judgment of the people in electing 
a Democratic-controlied Congress in 
1956. It is a record that will justify 
the election of a Democratic-controlled 
86th Congress and with an increased 
number of Democrats in both the House 
and the Senate. I am confident of this 
result in the election in November. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, speaking 
for myself, and I know I also speak for 
you, I express my thanks to all Members 
for the consideration they have shown 
us, both individually and in our positions 
of leadership. 

To my friend from Massachusetts, the 
Republican leader, Mr. MARTIN, and to 
his associates in leadership, I particu- 
larly express our thanks for the under- 
standing consideration shown by them 
during the past 2 years. 


Dollars and Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, our free- 
enterprise system provides the principal 
economic support for the free world to- 
day. Twenty-five years ago, Joseph 
Stalin recognized the strength of our 
economic system. He said: 

American efficiency is that indomitable 
spirit that neither knows or will be deterred 
by any obstacle, that plugs away with busi- 
nesslike perseverance until every impediment 
has been removed, that simply must go 
through with a job once it has been tackled. 


Our present high taxes are deterring 
the growth of the American economy. 
The Russian economy is growing faster 
than our own. This Congress has an 
obligation to future generations to make 
it possible for the American system to 
persevere in the cold war with godless 
communism. 

Mr, Clifford F. Hood, president of the 
United States Steel Corp., focused at- 
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tention on the deterrents which must be 
corrected in an address before the Blue 
Valley Manufacturers’ and Business 
Men's Association of Kansas City, Mo., 
on April 17, I found his remarks of such 
interest that I ask unanimous consent 
that they may be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOLLARS AND COMMONSENSE 


(By Clifford F. Hood, president, United States 
Steel Corp., at the Blue Valley Manufac- 
turers’ and Business Men's Association an- 
nual banquet, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas 
City, Mo., April 17, 1958) 


It is indeed a pleasure to join with you 
this evening for your annual banquet of the 
Blue Valley Association. All of us in United 
States Steel have a warm spot in our hearts 
of this famous city of yours. Back about a 
century ago, when the men of the tron and 
what was then a fledgling steel industry were 
endeavoring to prove the tremendous poten- 
tial of their products, a famous predecessor 
of mine was a welcome vistor to your city. 
I refer, of course to Andrew Carnegie. 

The purpose of this trip was the construc- 
tion of the Kansas City pedestrian bridge, 
which could well be called the forerunner of 
the many other bridges which have since 
spanned your rivers, such as your renowed 
Hannibal Bridge. You may be interested to 
know that Carnegie was sufficiently proud 
of his contribution to your city’s growth that 
a sketch of the Kansas City Bridge appeared 
on the letterhead of his Keystone Bridge Co. 
for a number of years thereafter. It should 
not be necessary to add that I, too, am proud 
of this long-standing relationship and 
pleased that I can share your Kansas City 
hospitality in 1958, as Mr. Carnegie did in 
1866. 

A special word, of course, is due the ladies 
who are present. I am glad you are here, 
for my sentiments lie completely within that 
statement which says, “Never underestimate 
the power of a woman." Much of what we do 
in business is calculated to catch your fancy 
at the sales counter and appeal to your 
commonsense in the financial market. Be- 
yond this, it seems to me that we could 
use your persuasive powers in our efforts to 
gain greater understanding of current indus- 
trial problems. 

In this connection, you may be Interested 
in the experience a business friend of mine 
had recently when he hired a young woman 
for his engineering department. She was a 
graduate engineer, with considerable ability, 
although it was somewhat of a shock to the 
men out in the shop that a woman should 
be making engineering drawings. 

Not long ago, several of the shop men 
brought in a set of her drawings and asked if 
she would explain them. Naturally, this was 
a rebuff to her pride and she curtly remarked 
that they were perfectly clear to her—and 
after all, she was Just a woman. “That is 
true,” one of the men replied. “You are a 
woman and you have intuition. But we men 
need blueprints.” z 

You can see that addressing a group com- 
prised of women with intuition and men who 
need detailed blueprints is quite a challenge. 
But I welcome it, since it is in this vein that 
I should like to talk to you this evening. 
America needs individuals, both men and 
women, with that “show me” quality for 
which the people of Missouri are famous. 
It needs people willing and able to apply 
commonsense to certain of the critical prob- 
lems affecting the disposition and value of 
our dollars. 

I suspect all of you are aware that one of 
the most frequently heard phrases today is 
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that of American efficiency. This is not a 
new phrase; in fact, I recently came across 
a reference to it which was written a quarter 
of a century ago. The statement read: 
“American efficiency is that indomitable 
spirit that neither knows nor will be de- 
terred by any obstacle, that plugs away with 
businesslike perseverance until every impedi- 
ment has been removed, that simply must go 
through with a job once it has been tackled.” 

You will agree, I know, that this Js a fine 
tribute to American efficiency. One might 
well imagine that it was written by a busi- 
ness or industrial leader. But that is not 
the case. You may be surprised to learn 
that a man who thoroughly despised capital- 
ism wrote those words. His name was Joseph 
Stalin. 

On other occasions, certain Russian lead- 
ers have criticized their comrades on a variety 
of matters, including what one of them called 
the “major shortcomings” in Russia's sci- 
entific activities. To add insult to injury. 
this Individual went on to suggest that solu- 
tion might be found in the methods which 
American industry utilizes to advance scien- 
tific research. 

Just 2 years ago in Red China, a high offi- 
cial of that Communist regime spoke before 
a workers’ conference in the Red capital. He 
urged that the experiences of capitalist coun- 
tries be studied as a means of finding meth- 
ods by which the Communist program of in- 
dustrialization could be carried to fulfill- 
ment. Again, as recently as a month ago, 
the chairman of the economic council in 
Communist Poland called attention to the 
experiences of capitalism * * * which make 
capitalist administration work efficiently. 

Now, I am certain you will agree that this 
appears to be quite a strange paradox. A 
principal objective of communism is to de- 
stroy capitalism, Yet we find its leaders 
everywhere recommending portions of our 
system as a means of eliminating the short- 
comings of their own totalitarian ways. Why 
should this paradox exist? The answer, I 
believe, lies in a simple, elementary fact: 
Even the most bitter opponents of free, com- 
petitive enterprise cannot deny its tremen- 
dous achievements. 

It seems obvious that the Russian leaders, 
in their determination to surpass us, have 
recognized the merits of certain elements of 
our system which all too many Americans 
fail to appreciate. The emphasis which 
Stalin placed upon our efficiency, for exam- 
ple, may well explain the manner in which 
the Russians have steadfastly sought to fill 
every job in their economy with individuals 
adequately and properly trained to meet the 
requirements of each task. Yet, in this Na- 
tion, we have often ignored our own experi- 
ence and philosophy. We have not always 
emphasized the quality of secondary educa- 
tion, at the same time that we have str 
the importance of ‘the college degree. Equal- 
ly important, we may not have given sufi- 
cient emphasis to the fact that “a first-class 
mechanic or butcher or welder is far more 
important and valuable than a second-rate 
graduate,” as recently pointed out by C. Ken 
Weidner, the famed designer and builder of 
the Argonne Laboratories and presently dean 
of American University in Beirut. 

It is equally conceivable that Russian 
scientific and technical advancement in re- 
cent years may well be a result of their 
expressed recognition of the superiority of 
the methods developed by American indus- 
try. Here at home, however, one could say 
that the trend is toward weakening our 
financial position, instead of strengthening 
competitive enterprise. There is evidence 
that American business is being subjected to 
a double standard of economic reasoning: 
Such reasoning seems to stem from the mis- 
taken concept that if portions of capi 
are good for the rest of the world, then Wh 
should not portions of foreign ideologies be 
good for America. 
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A case in point, which has been on every- 
one's mind in recent months, is the matter 
Of taxation. When Marx and Engels wrote 
their Manifesto of the Communist Party a 
Century ago, they listed 10 measures by 
which capitalist countries could be revolu- 
tionized. Among these measures was a 
“heavy progressive or graduated income tax,” 
We have had such a tax in this country for 
four decades and I believe you will agree 
that a tax which can now take away as 
much as $9 out of every $10 a person earns 
in higher income brackets, and supplies 45 
Percent of the Federal revenues, must cer- 
tainly be termed heavy. 

Instead of moving to correct this applica- 
tion of a Communist principle to our free 
Way Of life, however, some factions are mak- 
ing efforts to broaden its usage by applying 
it to industry as well» I refer to the con- 
Bressional measure which would institute a 
graduated income tax against business. 

It is a long-established rule of human 
Conduct that an action which is basically 
Wrong cannot be made right merely by 
forcing it upon more and more members of 
Society. Certainly no company could be ex- 
Cused for any action it might take which 
Would jeopardize the national economy or 
the national defense. It is just as wrong 
to jeopardize the long-range future of Amer- 
ica by measures, such as a graduated income 
tax on business, which apparently have no 
Other purpose than to penalize success and 
disrupt the forces of competition. 

If anyone is seriously interested in aiding 

ness and industry through more equita- 
ble taxation, I could recommend a number 
Of areas far more worthy of attention. For 
example, he might see what could be done 
about the manifold increase which has oc- 
Curred in corporate tax costs since 1940, He 
Might also investigate means of stimulating 
business activity by at least reducing, as pro- 
Posed in the Sadlak-Herlong measure, the 
Progressive rates of taxation, if not eliminat- 
ing them entirely. And above all, I would 
recommend that he check into the grossly 
e practice of double taxation on divi- 

nds. 


Each time I discuss this subject of taxes, 
I am reminded of the fellow who remarked 
that it is just as well our Government doesn’t 


Operate efficiently—just think what would 


happen if we got all the government we are 
Paying for. The fact remains, however, that 
the only acceptable yardstick for measuring 
the full effect of taxation is to gage its im- 
Pact upon our economic growth. And there 
is no question that the rates of Federal, 
State, and local taxes today are having a re- 
Stricting influence upon America’s economic 
future, I agree with Gen. Douglas MacAr- 
thur who told the stockholders of the Sperry 
Corp., last year, “If Government con- 
tinues to wrest from the people the basis for 
Tuture industries and businesses, our rapidly 
creasing population may eventually out- 
grow the number of jobs available and indus- 
labor will then face its greatest threat.” 

I know you are aware that taxation Is not 

only area where a double standard of 
economics is applied to business enterprise 
in this Nation. One that comes most readily 
my mind is the recent claim by certain 
mbers of the Senate that business causes 
its own recessions. According to their rea- 
Soning, and despite the facts to the contrary, 
hey intimate that industry just goes along 
Wantonly raising prices, until no one can buy 

e products industry produces. And anyone, 
Who actually believes that isn't talking about 

e same brand of American enterprise that 
You and I know. 

My own company has been branded as a 
Tingleader in this Imaginary game of kill the 
Bolden goose. One would almost believe that 
We are the enemies of private enterprise, de- 
Uberately seeking to alienate our customers, 

holders, and employees, not to mention 
© Nation as a whole. 
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Well, I don’t know where these gentlemen 
were called to Washington last summer to 
present statistical evidence as to why price 
rises have been absolutely necessary in the 
past, but I can sum it all up in one brief 
sentence. In the steel business or any busi- 
ness, there is one major factor that precipi- 
tates a price increase within limits permitted 
by competitive conditions, and this is an in- 
crease in costs. 

Government figures from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics bear out the fact that aver- 
age hourly earnings in the industrial group 
termed “blast furnaces, steel works, and roll- 
ing mills” rose about 300 percent from 1939 
to 1956. During those same 17 years, raw 
material and service costs climbed $1.43 for 
every dollar increase in employment costs, 
It is interesting to note that this ratio pre- 
valled during the last 10 of these years. 

Aside from the fact that this evidence 
seems to have been ignored, I think you will 
agree that it indicates business has suffered 
as much from inflation as any other segment 
of the Nation. Inflation has played havoc 
with the overall job of management and 
especially with our efforts to plan for the 
future and meet our responsibilities to our 
stockholders and the Nation. And to seek to 
lay the blame for inflation at the feet of 
industry, and patricularly a single company 
within industry, is like trying to blame the 
cow because the morning’s milk spoils on 
the doorstep. 

The basis of the inflation we have experi- 
enced since 1940 has been too great and too 
widespread for anyone to advance such a 
simple, and mistaken, explanation of its 
cause. It has seriously diminished the fi- 
nancial well-being of every individual and 
every enterprise in this Nation. You ladies 
know what it has done to the purchasing 
power of your household dollars, and I can 
assure you that industry has felt its debilitat- 
ing effects to an even greater degree. 

One of the trade magazines for the tool in- 

dustry pointed out not long ago that the cost 
of equipment in some industries is currently 
three times as much as in 1940. The chem- 
ical, industry recently estimated that its 
members have suffered a $4 billion deficiency 
in depreciation in the expansion they have 
undertaken during the past decade and @ 
half. 
In the automobile industry, a 75-ton press 
that could have been purchased for $4,000 
in 1946 had doubled in price 10 years later, 
and two-thirds of this increase was due to 
inflation. Our experience in the steel in- 
dustry has been similar. A locomotive crane 
that United States Steel purchased in 1945 
cost almost twice as much to replace 3 years 
ago, and a new blast furnace that was in- 
stalled last year required a capital outlay 
5 times greater than in 1930. 

The significance of all of this lies in the 
fact that the basic idea of depreciation— 
providing a revolving fund for the replace - 
ment of tools and facilities—has been un- 
dermined by the vast shrinkage which has 
occurred in the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar. Because current depreciation laws fall 
to take this into consideration, it has been 
estimated that American industry had to de- 
clare as income in 1956 some $6 billion 
that should have been carried on the books as 
depreciation allowances. 

That is what some economists mean, of 
course, when they say we are overstating our 
income. I am certain you will agree that 
with more of net income dollars required to 
offset the erosion of capital on the balance 
sheet each year, we cannot permit such a 
situation to remain in existence. In a very 
real sense, it is defrauding the owners of 
American industry, as well as the people of 
this Nation, because it is depriving business 
of the capital resources needed to expand and 
improve production processes. 

According to some analyses of the current 
business situation, we are witnessing another 
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result of inadequate depreciation by way of 
the decline in business spending for plant 
and equipment. A Government report issued 
last month predicted that such spending 
would be off 13 percent from the record 
amount set in 1957. There is no doubt that 
industry's expenditures in this area have an 
effect upon the overall tempo of business ac- 
tivity, and it is equally certain that were 
depreciation allowances in line with other 
current costs, all industry would be in a 
better position with regard to more working 
capital and less corporate debt. 

As a nation, we proved long ago the essen- 
tial role of capital.investment to 
productivity and sustaining high levels of 
wages and employment. Yet among the so- 
called Industrial countries of the free world, 
this Nation alone has failed to view its de- 
preciation laws in the light of reality and 
with a desire to facilitate capital recovery 
and stimulate capital investment. 

We cannot afford the hidden tax on capital 
which currently exists. Instead, deprecia- 
tion must become—in reality as well as in 
theory—a means of maintaining capital in- 
vestment by giving it a sound basis. If we 
are to realize increasing productivity and 
rising standards of living, then commonsense 
tells us that prompt action must be taken 
soon toward stimulating capital investment 
which is the only means of achieving these 
objectives. 

I. think you will agree, also, that the 
sooner this depreciation problem is granted 
an equitable and adequate solution, the 
sooner we will be able to correct some of the 
double-standard thinking which is being ap- 
plied to profits. It is true that the basic 
importance of the profit motive has been 
demonstrated, in part, by the fact that profits 
have helped to tide us over the current era of 
insufficient depreciation. But it is also true 
that this not the purpose of profits. 

It would be very discouraging for you 
ladies, I know, if all you could do, month 
after month, was pay for essential homemak- 
ing needs, with never an opportunity to in- 
vest in the many items which make a house 
a home. Well, it is the same in industry. 
Our income reinvested is the means by which 
we can undertake a new research p $ 
for instance, or expand our facilities to meet 
market demands. 

But most important of all, it is only 
through profits that a business rendering 
a service at lost cost can give America’s 
thrifty citizens a return on the money they 
have invested in the plant and equipment 
we already have. Unless we can provide this 
return, no one could blame these individ- 
uals for not investing any more of their say- 
ings. And this is exactly what is going to 
happen if this Nation does not soon acquire 
a better understanding of the essential role 
of profits in our economic system. 

Let us take a look at the period from 1948 
to 1957, for example. The annual national 
income increased by more than $100 billion 
during that time. But while wages and 
fringe benefits for employees were rising to 
a point where they comprised almost 70 per- 
cent of the national income, corporate profits 
after taxes declined relatively by one-third 
to make up only a little less than 6 percent 
of the total national income. 

Profit and the expectation of profit com- 
prise the very foundation of economic free- 
dom in this Nation. It seems to me, more- 
over, that any combination of factors which 
tends to lessen the role of the profit motive 
in our society will likewise have a diminish- 
ing effect upon all the freedoms we enjoy. 

Freedom, like a sack of diamonds, is always 
vulnerable to theft along the highway of 
civilization. I often wonder if we are pro- 

our freedoms as adequately as we 
should in these perilous times. The free- 
dom to inyest is just as vital a liberty as the 
freedom to choose one's occupation and place 
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of employment. The right to own private 
property and to protect and increase the 
value of one’s property is equal in value to 
the freedom of opportunity which none of 
us would deny to another. 

And it might well be added that in a very 
real sense these rights and freedoms have 
their basis in our freedom of religjon, wherein 
we derive the moral and ethical standards 
and the spiritual understanding by which 
we the inherent rights of indi- 
viduals. An outstanding difference between 
our free way of life and Communist slavery 
is our belief in God and a life after death, 
as contrasted with the atheistic concepts of 
communism which negate these beliefs. 

One of our early patriots in this country, 
Daniel Webster, once remarked that God 
grants liberty only to those who love it and 
are always ready to guard and defend it, 
One might well question whether we are 
living up to our end of this bargain. I know 
that if any business in this Nation developed 
a product that was far superior to anything 
else on the market it would utilize every 
facility at its command to sell it to the 
public and keep it the No, 1 choice of the 
consumer. Is it too much to ask that we 
do the same for the system of competitive 
enterprise that has made us the No. 1 nation 
in the world? 

Joseph Stalin may have envied our indus- 
trial efficiency, and his successors may seek 
to match our scientific ability and industrial 
potential, but their envy and effort find root 
in the one objective of communism which 
never changes. It is their determination to 
obliterate everything for which this Nation 
stands. 

Those who keep a watchful eye on the 
steady advance of communism agree that this 
objective may be closer to realization than 
any of us might think. In fact, an opinion 
was offered before the House Un-American 
Activities Committee just a year ago that 
the Communists have more or less tenta- 
tively set the deadline for about 1973. 

If this is their schedule, then the time 
left to thwart their plans is indeed short, 
and I could not emphasize too greatly the 
urgency of our task. Already, our defenses 
are pressed to the limit seeking to ward off 
the advances of socialism, and as someone 
once remarked, the only difference between 
communism and socialism is 10 years. 

We can be proud, of course, that our free 
institutions have been so successful that they 
are being imitated by those who oppose our 
way of life. Yet it is obvious that If the 
ideas of free enterprise succeed in strength- 
ening our enemies, we shall have to apply 
even greater effort toward maintaining the 
vigor of our own economy and increasing the 
potential of our industry. 

Not long after our Nation had won its in- 
dependence, there appeared in a London 
newspaper a series of anonymous letters de- 
signed to awaken the citizens of Great Britain 
to the political evils of their Government at 
that time. These writings have since become 
famous as the letters of Junius, and one 
thought expressed in them deserves to be 
repeated and applied to this Nation in these 
times. Junius wrote, “I believe there is yet 
a spirit of resistance in this country, which 
will not submit to oppression; but I am cer- 
tain there is a fund of good sense in this 
country, which cannot be deceived.” 

To become free, a nation must possess a 
spirit of resistance, and to remain free, a 
nation must never cease to augment its fund 
of good, commonsense. Our challenge and 
our task in America reside in this thought— 
to solve our dollar problems with common- 
sense, 

This is the economic formula we have fol- 
lowed throughout our national history. Let 
it continue to be the means by which we 
shall retain our free way of life, 
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, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, at the 
close of the 85th Congress, I take this op- 
portunity to summarize this Congress 
and its accomplishments. To inform the 
electorate is a practice of Congressmen 
representing both political parties. My 
thanks is extended to the many daily and 
weekly newspapers and radio and televi- 
sion stations in the area for conveying 
my legislative reports to the people of the 
district. 

ATTENDANCE 


As a representative of the people, I owe 
to my constituents the duty to be on the 
fioor of the House whenever it is in ses- 
sion. To be present to help write legis- 
lation at committee meetings is vitally 
important. For this reason, my record 
of attendance in the House is one of the 
highest in House record votes, quorum 
calls, and committee meetings. 

FIRSTHAND REPORTS 


Congressmen should meet and discuss 
problems directly with the people they 
represent. A good Congressman should 
do a lot of listening. I make it a point 
to talk with as many people as possible, 
because the free and open discussion of 
ideas and problems must,be maintained. 
Again this year I will visit the communi- 
ties in the 26 counties of the first con- 
gressional district, so that I can visit 
personally with constituents. Letters 
from citizens in the district have been 
the lifeblood of my congressional office. 
It is through these communications that 
I know many of the problems which most 
disturb the people. 

SPENDING IN GOVERNMENT 


Big government and its companion, big 
government spending, is the No. 1 prob- 
lem. This is the dominant issue of today. 
It might be summed up in two words: 
fiscal irresponsibility, The blame can be 
placed squarely on the Congress of the 
United States. The big spenders who 
control our Congress must take the 
blame, since not a single dime can be 
spent without congressional approval. 

Spending has become a disease in this 
country. Where once we thought highly 
of the slogan A dollar saved js a dollar 
earned” we now tend to place great re- 
liance on the idea that we can spend 
ourselves rich. In order to spend our- 
selves rich we must tax ourselves poor. I 
cannot go along with this philosophy. 

At the end of the first session, we had 
sliced some $5 billion from the budget 
and other spending requests. But by the 
time we had adjourned the second ses- 
sion, we had replaced this $5 billion 
and added more billions. The result? 
The national debt limit stood at $275 bil- 
lion in January of this year. Eight 
months later the debt limit had climbed 
to $288 billion. The Treasury Depart- 
ment had found itself forced to return 
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to the well of tax dollars twice this year 
to ask for debt increases for nonessential 
expenditures. 

Functions of Government needed for 
the safety and development of our Na- 
tion received my support. I did not 
support items which in my estimation 
tended to lead the Government into 
more socialism or to make Government 
bigger or increase the tax burden, In 
this, I voted as a conservative. 

I refused to support either debt-limit 
rise. I did not feel they would have been 
necessary if other Members of Congress 
had voted as I did in support of economy 
in Government. As an example, I could 
not see my way clear to vote for a bill 
which would have given some Indians in 
Montana $2.5 million for land valued 
at $50,000 in the name of public power- 
Nor could I vote for a $125 million to 
build 2 steamers for a private steamship 
line. I refused to support funds for a 
new Senate and House Office Building. 
We have adequate offices—better than 
most of us have at home. The net result 
of this spending spree under the control 
of a Democratic House and Senate has 
been to increase the deficit for fiscal 1959 
to an estimated $12 billion and to in- 
crease the debt limit to $288 billion. 

DEFENSE REORGANIZATION 


The most important single economy 
effort of the session was reorganization 
of the Department of Defense, which I 
supported. This act will do two things: 
tone up our military muscles and tone 
down our wastefulness. 

H. R. 8002 (HOOVER RECOMMENDATION) 


Our second economy effort was enact- 
ment of H. R. 8002—Hoover recommen- 
dation on budgeting procedures. Agen- 
cies will now be required to return to 
Congress every year for funds for any 
and all projects. This reform should 
tighten congressional purse strings and 
permit substantial savings in the future- 

FOREIGN AID—RECIPROCAL TRADE 


While we were saving money in de- 
fense, we were spending in a crazy-quilt 
pattern for foreign aid, the greatest give- 
away of all time. I fought to require 
foreign aid to be divided into three 
phases: the military, economic develop- 
ment, and technical assistance. Some 
of the military money can be justified in 
that soldiers of some of our allies wo 
be replacing our own men in the firing 
lines, Phases of the technical assistance 
programs are justified, but even in this 
field there are some doubts. I learn 
that in India, where they are building 4 
dam, the American-contributed equip; 
ment has had the “Made in U. S. A- 
labels carefully covered up so that the 
Indians will not know it is the United 
States which provided the help. Many 
natives are of the opinion the bulldozers 
are Russian made and donated. 

While voting against foreign aid, I 
did support reciprocal trade, because 
basically I have found that America 
benefits. There is also, of course, the 
factor of trade, not aid involved. 

ALASKA STATEHOOD 


For the first time since 1912, Congress 
acted to add a star to the flag. e 
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Alaska statehood bill was passed, and I 
think the benefits of statehood will so: 
enhance the value of the territory that 
its population will soon start to swell. 
I supported the bill strongly both in 
Committee and on the floor. I feel that 
this is one of the really major accom- 
Dlishments of this Congress, 

FARM LEGISLATION 


Several attempts were made to pass 
farm legislation during the 85th Con- 
gress. A combination of big-city and 
Southern votes knocked out hopes for 
Constructive changes this year. How- 
ever, two important bills were passed. 
One is known as the Agricultural Act of 
1958, and the other is extension of Pub- 
lic Law 480, which would help move our 
farm surpluses overseas. 

The new farm bill as it passed, dealing 
With corn, permits farmers to choose 1 
of 2 alternatives in a referendum vote 
this December. If the farmers pick plan 
No. 1, here is what will happen: The 
term “commercial corn area” will be 
dropped along with acreage allotments. 

ce supports will be set at 90 percent 
of the average market price over the past 
3 years but will not be allowed to drop 

low 65 percent of parity. If this is 
Tejected, then acreage allotments will be 
Tetained and price supports will be 
allowed to vary from 75 to 90 percent 
ot parity, depending on the supply per- 
centage as provided by the Agricultural 
Act of 1949, 

The price supports for oats, rye, bar- 
ley, and grain sorghums beginning with 
the 1959 crop will be at a level de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
to be fair and reasonable in relation to 
the price support for corn and consider- 

the feed value of the commodity in 
Telation to corn and the other factors 
Specified in the 1949 act. 

As for wheat, I joined other farm State 
representatives in supporting the two- 
price system. Our efforts were blocked 
by the combination of city and southern 

The southern bloc, in return, 
ever, was able to help its cotton pro- 
ducers. The Wool Act is extended for 
3 years until March 31, 1962. 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Projects of economic yalue in the First 
essional District recognized by 
include Salt-Wahoo and Red 
Willow. 
HOUSING 


We passed an emergency housing act 
Which temporarily reduced the FHA 
downpayments and provided some direct 
loans on GI housing where private fi- 

cing was not available. This bill, 

although not completely adequate, was 
best we could agree on. 
SMALL BUSINESS 


We enacted two important measures 
to help small business. One provides 
Methods of obtaining financing. The 

er measure extends the life of the 
Small Business Administration and 

it a permanent agency. 
~ TAXES 


We eliminated the 3-percent excise tax 
an freight shipments. We failed in our 
torts to cut the telephone-telegraph 

xes, and to cut other excise taxes. I 
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strongly supported the effort to cut ex- 
cise taxes, because they are wartime 
taxes and are now unfair. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The pressure of inflation forced us 
once more to increase the social-security 
payment program. I voted for the meas- 
ure. I feel strongly that our senior citi- 
zens who depend on social security and 
who have made substantial contributions 
deserve reasonable treatment, 

LABOR REFORM 


Along with many Members of the 
House, I was disappointed that a reason- 
able labor-reform bill was not passed 
this year. Sensational hearings in the 
Senate pointed up the immediate need 
for this type of legislation. 

The welfare and pension fund disclo- 
sure bill which did pass is a step in the 
right direction. Certainly, however, more 
must be done. We must have a curb on 
the men who dominate labor unions to 
the detriment of their membership, .our 
citizens in general, and our country. The 
Kennedy-Ives bill pretended to do that; 
but it actually did not. Kennedy-Ives, 
in fact, would have weakened the Taft- 
Hartley Act in some respects and would 
have done little or nothing to insure fair- 
ness in the labor movement. The bill 
would not in reality have solved the prob- 
lem of protecting the rank and file union 
member from the unscrupulous men who 
have infiltrated into many of the labor 
unions. The bill was held on the Speak- 
er's desk for 41 days—a most unusual 
practice. This parliamentary maneuver 
engineered by the party that controls the 
Congress prevented open hearings in the 
House Labor Committee. 

NATIONAL SECURITY 


The Supreme Court issued 3 rulings 
during the past 2 years affecting directly 
the Nation's internal security. One 
opened the FBI files to inspection by any 


and every Communist lawyer who came 


down the road. This we were able to 
rectify last year through the FBI files 
law. The Court also shook the Federal 
loyalty security program by stating that 
it did not apply to those in nonsensitive 
positions. This, too, we were able to cor- 
rect. But the third phase, opening the 
area of travel to Communists, subver- 
sives, saboteurs, and espionage agents 
abroad, we were not able to remedy. 
SUMMARY 


The President of the United States 
presented us with three important pieces 
of legislation which he said were on the 
must list this year. These bills were 
defense reorganization, foreign trade, 
and foreign aid. I was able to support 
him on two-thirds of his program. Isup- 
ported the President in all of his defense 
program. I supported him on reciprocal 
trade. I did not support him on the for- 
eign-aid program. 

Congress did things that Iregret. The 
debt limit increases are a good example. 
However, we helped break the back of a 
temporary economic setback of last win- 
ter. We made strides in development of 
peaceful atomic energy. We kept Gov- 
ernment from becoming involved in proj- 
ects which private enterprise could do 
better at no cost to the taxpayer. We 
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helped build a stronger America, stronger 
in terms of military force and stronger 
in terms of that moral force needed to 
maintain world peace. 


Propaganda for Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Exposed and Exploded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, during the 
debates on Federal aid to education in 
recent weeks, other Members of Con- 
gress and I repeatedly referred to or 
uoted from a report, School Needs in 
he Decade Ahead, prepared by Mr. Roger 
A. Freeman and published by the Insti- 
tute for Social Science Research in 
Washington, D. C. It is a fully docu- 
mented and reliable research study which 
presents the historic record of school 
finance on a comparative basis and pro- 
jects school requirements in terms of 
teachers, classrooms, and money to 1970. 

The book's enthusiastic reception by 
newspapers, magazines, public officials, 
and civic groups throughout the coun- 
try proves that its findings are confirmed 
by the experiences of well-informed per- 
sons from coast to coast, and that its 
philosophy well expresses the concepts 
and sentiment of the American people. 

I introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, page A7924, excerpts from 31 
editorials and short references to about 
100 editorials, reviews, and feature stories 
on this book. 

Typical comments were: 

Raymond Moley in Newsweek: 

A truly authoritative handbook * * * Noth- 


ing to equal this has yet appeared in the 
vast literature of American education. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 
An exhaustive study of eur schools. 


Jule B. Warren in the Raleigh N. c.) 
News and Observer: 

Mr. Freeman's book is one of the best 
documented studies of the schools that has 
been written. 


Ed Minteer in the Albuquerque 
(N. Mex.) Journal: 

For the genuine and practical educators, 
it will be an awakening on school-finance 
problems, 


The Tulsa (Okla.) Tribune: 
He took the words out of our mouths. 
UNFAIR ATTACK 


Amidst all the voices praising the re- 
port, there sounded only one discordant 
note—an article by Mr. Edgar Fuller in 
the September issue of the monthly mag- 
azine the Nation’s Schools. The article 
was placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD, page A7914, and widely circulated by 
the National Education Association as a 
preprint, in advance of its publication. 

It purports to be a review of Mr. Free- 
man’s study, but neither describes nor 
even refers to the book’s major findings 
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and conclusions. To some extent this is 
reassuring. Mr. Fuller, obviously is un- 
able to counter the true facts which Mr. 
Freeman reveals, but is unwilling to ac- 
cept them because they expose the prop- 
aganda which he and his friends of the 
National Education Association have 
been spreading for many years. 

This is emphasized by press comments 
such as these: 

The Detroit (Mich.) News: 

Freeman deflates many of the education 
lobby’s most extravagant and panicky 
claims—the disappearing teacher, the fright- 
ening classroom shortage—often with figures 
and reports out of thelr own mouths. He 
questions many of the assumptions they so 
blandly peddle as bedrock truth. And he 
roundly refutes the notion that Americans 
have been little short of criminal in neglect 
of their schools. 


Louis Azrael in the Baltimore (Md.) 
News Post: 


Mr. Freeman's technique in this book, is: 


first to quote the heart-rending poor-mouth 
statements of leading educators, then to de- 
molish them with figures. 


Harold G. Pyle in the Houston (Tex.) 
Chronicle: 2 

Nothing the advocates of far heavier school 
spending can say will effectively argue with 
those facts. Point by point, Freeman de- 
molishes the claims of the professional edu- 
cationists and their powerful claque. 


Instead of discussing the report’s con- 
tents, Mr. Fuller imputes to its author 
proposals which appear nowhere in the 
book. He distorts some of the author’s 
statements and selects from the thou- 
sands of facts and figures a few minor 
items which he claims to be inaccurate 
or incorrect. Lest some readers of Mr. 
Fuller's article be misled, and under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I feel con- 
strained to expose and refute the spu- 
rious claims. 

MISLEADING STATEMENTS 


Mr, Fuller alleges that Mr. Freeman's 
book “argues for restriction of public 
education by curtailing its financial sup- 
port.” This is exactly the reverse of 
what the book actually does. Nowhere 
does it propose to curtail the financial 
support of education. Quite the con- 
trary. It discusses, in great detail and 
with a wealth of factual evidence, by how 
much the support of the public schools 
must be raised. 

It states: 

To be sure, over the next decade the 
schools must get additional billions of dol- 
lars if they are to give an adequate education 
to an ever-growing number of pupils. De- 
ficiencies in many areas require the infusion 
of more money. Also, if teachers“ salaries 
are to keep pace with the rising general wage 
level, they will have to go on increasing. 


It then continues: 

Win school requirements be up 85 billion, 
$10 billion, $15 billion, over the next 10 years? 
That depends, above all, on how efficiently 
school funds are spent. Large amounts are 
presently wasted in keeping alive thousands 
of tiny school districts and uneconomical 
small schools which should long have been 
consolidated. Much of the inevitable cost 
increase could be offset by a more efficient 
school organization and a fuller and more ef- 
fective utilization of human and physical 
resources. The schools have been slow in 
abandoning a structure and methods which 
have long outlived their usefulness. 
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The book presents, as its title an- 
nounces, a projection of school require- 
ments to 1970. Its concluding chapter 
shows school revenues in 1°56 at $9.7 bil- 
lion, and projects needs in 1970—under- 
varying assumptions of teacher-pupil 
ratio and rates of increase in teachers’ 
salaries—between $14 6 billion and $26.6 
billion. The lowest projection—$14.6 bil- 
lion—is based on the assumption that the 
cost per pupil will remain constant. The 
author points out that this is not likely 
to occur in view of the historical trend 
which has doubled per pupil costs every 
20 years. He places the probable reve- 
nue requirements—if present trends con- 
tinue—between $21.5 billion and $23.5 
billion. If the addition of many billions 
of dollars to school revenues can be called 
a curtailment of financial support, then 
Mr. Fuller must be using a different vo- 
cabulary than the rest of us. 

Mr. Fuller’s assertion that the book 
“argues for restriction of education” 
and supports the views that “education 
should be a private matter and that pub- 
lic education is socialistic,” or that it 
approves “of general education through 
the high school at public expense for 
only an academic elite,” are fictional and 
without substance. There is nothing in 
this book that even remotely makes these 
suggestions, 

Mr. Freeman estimates public school 
enrollment in 1970 at 43 million. Mr. 
Fuller does not say that he regards this 
estimate as too low. I doubt that he 
will—for it is more likely to be on the 
high side. All of Mr. Freeman's need 
data for 1970—number of teachers and 
classrooms and amount of money—re- 
late to this enrollment estimate. They 
are not based upon a restriction of ac- 
cess to public education. 

BETTER EDUCATION 


Mr. Freeman's strongest emphasis in 
this book is upon the imperative need 
for better education. He declares in his 
preview and summary—page xix: 

It is now self-evident that a major im- 
provement in the quality of our educational 
product has become a matter of national 
survival. 


Later he adds: 

Some of the most eminent men in the 
sciences and humanities have stated their 
conviction that the needed uplift in the 
level of American education requires a re- 
newed emphasis upon subject-matter learn- 
ing, a major raising of academic standards 
in the elementary-secondary schools, and a 
new direction in the training and certifica- 
tion of teachers. The sentiment of the 
American people in the post-sputnik perlod 
seems to demand just that. 


He summarizes: 


What is needed—and needed badly—is 
a general raising of educational standards 
in our public schools. 


Mr. Freeman criticizes the introduc- 
tion of, and the granting of credits for, 
courses in marriage and family relation- 
ships, child development, grooming, 
junior homemaking for boys, teen-age 
problems, co-ed cooking, et cetera, which 
have tended to lower educational stand- 
ards, and permitted able students to 
avoid the hard subjects. Far from advo- 
cating a restriction of public education, 
Mr. Freeman proposes a strengthening 
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of the schools’ educational activities— 
even at the expense of limiting some of 
the good, clean entertainment which 
many schools have been providing for 
their pupils. 

Mr. Fuller is critical of Mr. Freeman’s 
question: “Why are graduates of our 
schools 2 or 3 years behind their Euro- 
pean and Russian counterparts?” and 
his statement that “the children learn 
less, in terms of academic achievement, 
in American schools in 12 years than 
they do in Russian or other foreign 
schools in 10.“ Unfortunately, there is 
everwhelming evidence from numerous 
reports and studies to bear out Mr. 
Freeman's point. 

Mr. Fuller tries to create the impres- 
sion that the United States is unique in 
letting all children go through secondary 
schools while other countries permit only 
a small elite—10 percent to 20 percent— 
to do so. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. In Great Britain, for example, 
80 percent of the children go to so- 
called modern secondary and similar 
schools up to age 15. When they leave, 
they master the 3 R’s and have a knowl- 
edge of basic facts comparable to that 
of our 12th graders. About 20 percent 
of the British children attend academic 
secondary—grammar—schools and, up- 
on graduation, are at least 2 years ahead 
of our high-school graduates. A similar 
situation prevails in other culturally 
leading countries of Europe. European 
schools keep all children in full-time 
education only to about age 15 because 
they manage to teach them in 10 years 
at least as much in basic skills and 
knowledge as our public schools do in 
12 


In recent arithmetic tests of 3,000 Eng- 
lish and 3,000 California 11-year-olds. 
G. T. Buswell of the University of Cali- 
fornia found a 2-to-1 superiority in the 
achievements of the English children. 
Only 13 California children scored as 
high as 1,077 English children. Mr. 
Buswell concluded that California 
schools—as well as American schools in 
general—spread the program over @ 
longer period of years than English 
schools. 

Mr. Freeman summarizes the opinion 
of university presidents and faculty 
members, scientists, engineers, and busi- 
nessmen “that the watering-down of the 
curriculum and the erosion of standards 
in the elementary and secondary schools 
are responsible for the absolute and rela- 
tive decline in the educational level of 
our youth.” 

Mr. Fuller lists six technical points as 
examples of how Mr. Freeman reach 
his conclusions. He asserts that these 
examples illustrate lack of accuracy as 
well as other deficiencies. 

1. FACTS CONCEALED 


Table I in Mr. Freeman's book shows 
that between 1952 and 1956 expenditures 
for education increased 48 percent, the 
total of all other public expenditures— 
Federal, State, and local—4 percent. 
Mr. Fuller asserts that Mr. Freeman 
“uses a large decline in cost of national 
defense to conceal increased expendi- 
tures in public services fairly comparable 
with expenditures in education. High- 
way costs increased faster than those for 
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education in these years, for instance, but 
the contrary impression is inevitable 
from table I.” 

Table I conceals nothing. It presents 
What it announces: a comparison be- 
tween expenditures for education and the 
Combined total of outlays for all other 
publie purposes. Mr. Fuller states that 

hway expenditures increased faster 
those for education. To be exact, 
during those 4 years, they grew 49 per- 
cent compared with a 48-percent rise in 
educational outlays. This diminutive 
difference is hardly significant. If na- 
tional defense is omitted from public 
Outlays, as Mr. Fuller suggests, the 
remaining combined total—including 
highways—shows an increase of 18 per- 
cent compared with a 48-percent in- 
Crease in education. I leave it to your 
judgment whether an 18-percent. in- 
Crease can be called fairly comparable” 
With a 48-percent increase. 
2. POINT NOT PROVED 


Mr. Freeman disproves the claim that 
the schools lose out in the allocation of 
State funds because of the availability 
of Federal matching funds for other ac- 
tivities such as highways and welfare. 
He demonstrates that educational funds 

eased 14.3 times—in constant dol- 
between 1902 and 1956, despite the 

k of Federal incentives, while State 

local outlays for all other purposes 
Multiplied only 10 times. During that 

e enrollment in the public schools 
Brew 96 percent while total population 
expanded 112 percent. 

Mr. Fuller still believes that without 
Federal financial incentives discriminat- 
ing against education, the increase in 
education undoubtedly would have been 
greater. He produces nothing to back 
5 his hypothesis. But there are ample 

acts to contradict it. 
8 eral highway aid does not attract 
tate funds which otherwise might have 
zone to the schools because highway 
Moneys, in almost all States, come exclu- 
Sively from highway user charges which 
ally can be used only for highway pur- 
They are not intermingled with 
poneral revenues from which school 
Unds usually come. Nor can there be a 
` petition between school and road 
Stpropriations. except possibly in 2 or 3 
tes. The Bureau ot the Census Com- 
in ma of State Government Finances 
la 1957 shows that State highway out- 
ys match almost exactly the proceeds 
Po highway-user taxes and charges, 
deral aid, and highway bonds. None 
these could have been diverted to 

school use. 
State expenditures for educatlon in- 
at a much higher rate than State 
ditures for public welfare and 
ether federally aided activities although, 
pmaultaneously, the total population grew 
Tet than public-school enrollment. 
is demonstrates clearly that State 
Schoo] appropriations were not dimin- 
ished by lack of Federal aid. 
3. TEACHERS PAID LESS 


wt Fuller does not like table X in 
hich Mr. Freeman compares the annual 
s of teachers and other employee 
ene. The table shows these earn- 
twee increases in constant dollars be- 
een 1929 and 1956: 
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Public-school teachers 
State and local nonschool employees 
Federal employees, General Government. 59 
All wage and salary workers >=- 81 


Mr. Fuller would prefer a comparison 
with Federal civilian rather than General 
Government employees, so as to exclude 
members of the Armed Forces. This 
would change the increase of Federal 
employees from 59 percent to 57 per- 
cent. Mr. Fuller's assertion that this 
would reverse the relative position—of 
the salary gains of teachers and Federal 
employees—is incorrect. On either ba- 
sis of comparison, teachers received 
larger increases—both dollar and per- 
centagewise—than the other employee 
groups. That they outpaced. Federal 
civilian employees should cause teachers 
to think twice before trying to become 
dependent upon the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Teachers scored an increase of $1,908 
or 90 percent and left far behind their 
fellow State and local government work- 
ers who received only a boost of $1,208 
or 49 percent. This again shows that 
the schools did better than other State 
and local services, despite—or possibly 
because of—the lack of Federal support. 

4. CLASSES ARE LARGER 


The NEA has for years been charging 
that classes are growing larger. Mr. 
Freeman now demonstrates that teacher- 
pupil ratios and class sizes have been 
consistently and substantially declining. 
He documents this with a wealth of sta- 
tistics, some of them from the NEA. Mr. 
Fuller ignores this massive evidence, ad- 
mits that the teacher-pupil ratio was 
reduced from 1:26.8 to 1:25.3 between 
1949-50 and 1956-57, but claims that 
this was due only to the large relative 
increase in secondary enrollment. 

Mr. Fuller overlooks an important 
fact: The higher grades increased pro- 
portionately less than the lower grades 
during the past 8 years. The big post- 
war baby crop started hitting first grade 
in 1951 and will reach ninth grade by 
1959. Between 1949-50 and 1956-57— 
or 1957-58—enrollment in grades 9 
through 12 declined as a percent of total 
enrollment, 

Mr. Fuller states that between 1949-50 
and 1956-57 the teacher-pupil ratio de- 
clined in elementary schools from 1:30.6 
to 1:30.5 and rose in secondary schools 
from 1:20 to 1:21.1. These figures are 
incorrect. Based on thè NEA’s Advance 
Estimates of Public Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Public Schools, 1950-51 to 
1957-58, the ratio in elementary schools 
declined from 1:31.7 to 1:30.6, and rose 
in secondary schools from 1:20.5 to 
IET a h A 
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5. WAGES ARE HIGHER 


The NEA has been claiming for many 
years that teachers’ salaries have been 
lagging behind the increases of other 
wage earners. Mr. Freeman proves in 
the largest chapter of his book—56 pages 
with 17 tables—that teachers’ salaries 
advanced more rapidly than the earnings 
of most other occupational groups. 

Mr. Fuller objects to one table, No. 
XXXII, because it uses the weekly wages 
of manufacturing workers for a 1909-57 
comparison, Mr. Fuller claims that only 
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a comparison of hourly pay rates would 
be valid, He increases the wage index 
of the manufacturing workers by 28 per- 
cent because of the shortened workweek, 
and reduces the teachers’ salary index by 
13 percent because of the lengthened 
school term. This is faulty reasoning. 
What counts to a wage earner is his take- 
home pay. That is what he lives on. A 
cut in hours means only better working 
conditions. 

Mr. Fuller charges that Mr. Freeman 
ignores three factors: 

(a) “The weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing declined from 51 to 39.8 
during the period.” Fact: Mr. Freeman 
states—page 128—that the manufactur- 
ing worker now puts in 20 percent fewer 
hours. 

(b) “Classroom teachers’ pay in 1909 
is not comparable with the salaries of 
total instructional staff in 1957.” Fact: 
The United States Office of Education 
made no such distinction in its biennial 
Statistics, However, Mr. Freeman recog- 
nizes that the 1909 data may not include ` 
supervisory personnel and states in table 
XXXIII, footnote 2, that “the maximum 
possible adjustment amounts to 1 per- 
cent or $5 annually in 1909; most likely 
the difference is less.” 

(c) “The length of the school term 
increased more than 13 percent.” Fact: 
The average school term increased from 
157.5 days in 1909-10 to 178.6 days in 
1953-54—most recent year available—as 
computed by the United States Office of 
Education—see page 104 of Mr. Free- 
man's book. That equals a 13 percent 
increase. 

6. IGNORES MOBILITY 

Mr. Freeman projects classroom needs 
to 1970, and accepts, for this purpose, 
the extravagant claims of classroom 
shortages of the Long Range Survey of 
1955 and of the fall 1957 survey, both by 
the United States Office of Education. 
On the two bases, the annual construc- 
tion need averages 55,700 or 57,100 class- 
rooms respectively. To make allowance 
for minor factors, including “underuse 
because of migration’—page 200—Mr. 
Freeman places the annual construction 
need at 60,000 classrooms. 

Mr. Fuller charges that Mr, Freeman 
omits the factor of mobility which in- 
creases need by at least 10,000 classrooms 
each year. He gives no basis for this un- 
realistic figure. 

Mr. Fuller appears to have overlooked 
several facts: Some migration is offset 
by countermovements; mobility reduces 
construction needs in areas of net out- 
migration; couples move from the cen- 
tral city to the suburb when they start 
a family; the areas which lose popula- 
tion are largely in the oldest and most 
rundown sections of town or in farm 
country, and their schools often are aged 
and will be taken care of by the depre- 
ciation factor in Mr. Freeman’s esti- 
mate; migration creates a need in the 
area of destination but adds to the na- 
tional total only to the extent to which 
available facilities are not utilized. 

PLATFORM 


In his conclusion Mr. Fuller presents a 
“platform” which Mr, Freeman allegedly 
supports. Mr, Fuller would find it difi- 
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cult to substantiate that platform with 
quotes from this book. 

Anybody who wants to know what Mr. 
Freeman's platform is can find plenty 
of clear-cut and unequivocal statements 
in the book and does not have to con- 
jecture what he supports or implies. Mr. 
Freeman proposes higher standards of 
curriculum, promotion, and graduation 
in the schools and a more efficient and 
effective use of the available human and 
physical resources. His book contains 
an ample number of details to back this 


up. 
THIS ATTACK IS DEPLORABLE 


The attempt in this unwarranted and 
unfair attack to belittle and discredit 
an excellent research study and its 
author is deplorable. I am confident 
that it will backfire. Mr. Freeman’s 
reputation as the country’s outstanding 
authority in the field of school finance is 
too well established to be affected by this 
column no matter how widely the NEA 
may distribute it. 

When the United States Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations in 1954 
decided to undertake a study of educa- 
tion in the American Federal system, it 
chose Mr. Freeman to direct its research. 
In 1955 the Committee for the White 
House Conference on Education called 
him to serve as a consultant on school 
finance. Mr. Freeman is the only person 


in the country to have served on both 


Presidential commissions which studied 
school finance in recent years. His wide 
reputation is demonstrated by editorial 
comments such as these: 

The Spokesman-Review 
Wash.) : 

Probably no man in the country has de- 
voted more study to this particular subject 
than he. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Times: 

We have quoted Mr. Freeman on school 
matters before. His credentials are excel- 
lent. 

The Tidings (Los Angeles, Calif.): 

It is doubtful that a more excellent author- 
ity in the feld could be found. 

Fort Worth (Tex.) Star-Telegram: 

His credentials are impressive. We do not 
see how there could be valid disagreement. 

The Evening Outlook (Santa Monica, 
Calif.) commented editorially: 

In his book Mr. Freeman lays down a for- 
mula that we hope educators will heed. 

And the New York Daily News added: 

The book is recommended to boards of edu- 
cation all over the country. 


To this I can only say. Amen.“ 


(Spokane, 


Accomplishments of the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O: 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker. 


there has been much accomplished in 
this closing session of the 85th Congress 
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that can prove helpful to our people and 
to the strength of our Nation, 

‘The Congress was faced with numer- 
ous and varied problems. It is always 
difficult to accomplish all that is desired, 
or that may be needed, where there is 
divided authority and responsibility. At 
the present time, by reason of the fact 
that the President is of one party—the 
Republican Party—and the House and 
Senate is of another—the Democratic 
Party—we have some slight division of 
thought. However, it is gratifying to 
realize that much worthwhile legislation 
was adopted because of a willingness 
upon the part of each party to display 
an honest endeavor to resolve differences 
of opinion by reasonable compromise. 
And, of course, it is natural there should 
also be some disappointments. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS 
(A) MUTUAL SECURITY ACT 


The Mutual Security Authorization Act 
and the appropriations thereunder, com- 
monly referred to as foreign aid, con- 
formed closely to the President’s recom- 
mendations, although in some particu- 
lars fell short of his full desire. 

(B) RECIPROCAL TRADE 


The President's reciprocal-trade bill 
met with considerable opposition. How- 
ever, it was finally passed after the dif- 
fering viewpoints were compromised. 
Although not entirely in accord with the 
Presidential recommendations, yet it was 
close enough to gain his approval. The 
most important change in the bill arose 
through a determined demand that 
greater protection be given to Ameri- 
can industry. This was accomplished 
by giving Congress certain rights and 
powers in cases that carried a warning 
from the Tariff Commission. 

(C) MIDDLE EAST RESOLUTION 

Although passed in the Ist session of 
the 85th Congress, yet it seems appro- 
priate to make mention of the fact that 
a resolution was adopted to promote 
peace and give security to the Middle 
East. It was under the provisions of 
this resolution that the President was 
empowered to recently send troops into 
that area when trouble started. 

(D) SPACE LEGISLATION 


Probably one of the most important 
problems confronting the 85th Congress 
was the outgrowth of Russia's ability to 
reach into outer space. The result was 
the passage by Congress, on the recom- 
mendation of the President, of legislation 
setting up a Space Agency in charge of 
space exploration. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 
(A) REORGANIZATION OF THE DEFENSE 

s DEPARTMENT 

One of the outstanding accomplish- 
ments of this session was the adoption 
of the President's program for the reor- 
ganization of the Department of De- 
fense. The plan met with violent oppo- 
sition from all directions. It was finally 
realized, however, that the President 
knew more about the subject and the 
need for it than anyone else. Thus, a 
bill was finally adopted which established 
the Secretary of Defense as the head in 
the Pentagon. It is expected this plan of 
the President, as adopted into law, will 
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settle all the bickerings between our sev- 
eral military elements and promote effi- 
ciency in operation. 

(B) SCIENCE AND EDUCATION 


Another piece of legislation that grew 
out of the Russian scare because of its 
advanced scientific knowledge was the 
passage of a measure, on the President's 
recommendation, to provide the means 
of advancing science and education. It 
provides for student loans, equipment for 
schools, especially for scientific research. 
This measure likewise, as a result of 
compromise, was passed and approved by 
the President although short of what he 
desired in the way of scholarships. 


(Cc) CIVIL RIGHTS 


In the domestic field Congress for the 
first time since the Civil War days passed 
a civil rights bill. It is an important bill. 
It protects the right to vote of all citi- 
zens without regard to race, color, or 
creed. It is nationwide in the scope of its 
jurisdiction. 

(D) STATEHOOD TO ALASKA 


A notable event that should not be 
passed over without comment was the 
granting of statehood to Alaska. This is 
the first State to be admitted to the 
Union since 1912. The bill was adopted 
by an overwhelming vote in both the 
House and Senate. It had the approval 
of the President. He also desired to 
have Hawaii admitted as a State at the 
same time, but Congress did not act 
upon that bill. 

(E) HOOVER BUDGET BILL 

An important item of legislation was 
passed to which little mention has been 
given although it can be of tremendous 
value in providing a sound fiscal system. 
It was a bill recommended by the Hoover 
Commission. It revises our budgeting 
and accounting systems and provides for 
greater control by Congress over ex- 
penditures. It is expected that addi- 
tional recommendations from the Hoover 
Commission will be acted upon by the 
next Congress. 

(F) PENSION AND WELFARE FUNDS 


It had been expected Congress would 
enact legislation dealing with labor con- 
ditions that have been revealed by the 
McClellan committee. However, such 
legislation was not passed, The only la- 
bor legislation of any consequence to be 
enacted related to employee pension 
welfare funds. This, at least, was a step 
toward protecting the members of unions 
from improper diversion of their funds- 
It was passed without difficulty. 

(G) FARM POLICY 

After much debate and uncertainty 
the Congress finally adopted a new farm 
law. It was advocated by Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson and had the backing 
of the President. Its provisions, as they 
become effective, are expected to cut 
down existing incentives to produce sur- 
pluses. There is no doubt this was a 
victory for the President and Secretary 
Benson. 

(H) SMALL BUSINESS 


An outstanding record was made in 
the passage of legislation to be help’ 
to small business. A $260 million small 
business tax-relief bill was enac 
The Small Business Administration was 
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Made a permanent independent Federal 
agency. The ceiling on Small Business 
Administration loans was raised from 
$250,000 to $350,000 and the interest rate 
reduced from 6 to 514 percent. 

Q) SOCIAL SECURITY 


Improvements of great importance 
Were made to the Social Security Act. 
There are over 12 million Americans cur- 
Tently receiving benefits every month 
from this fund. Monthly benefits were 
raised by 7 percent, effective February 
1959. This was done to help meet the 
rising cost of living. 

here were many other improvements 

e, including the raising of outside- 
earnings limitation; dependents of dis- 
abled persons were made eligible for 
benefits; Federal grants to States were 
increased for public assistance payments 
to the aged, blind, disabled, and depend- 
ent children; and Federal authorizations 
for maternal and child health, crippled 

dren, and child-welfare services were 
eased. 
(J) GOVURNMENT EMPLOYEES 


A general salary increase of close to 
10 percent was effected for all Govern- 
Ment employees, including postal work- 

. Retired Government employees re- 
Ceived a 10-percent increase in their an- 
Nuities up to a maximum of $500 a year 
for retirement annuities and up to $250 
a year for survivor annuities. 

(K) PROBLEMS OF OLDER PERSONS 


Interest in the problems due to age 
Was shown by the passage of legislation 
for a Special White House Conference 
to study these problems and develop pro- 
grams that would prove helpful in meet- 

the difficulties of old age. 
(L) VETERANS 


Legislation was adopted to increase 
Tates of compensation for veterans suf- 
fering service-connected disabilities and 
for their dependents. Pensions to wid- 
Ows of Spanish-American War veterans 
Were increased. Burial allowances for 
Veterans were raised from $150 to $250. 
Special training for handicapped war 
°rphans was authorized, and unemploy- 
Ment compensation was provided for ex- 

emen as well as veterans who 
Tved during the Korean emergency. 

Otal disability benefits payable under 

e National Service Life Insurance Act 
Were raised. An amendment to the So- 
— Security Act now permits disabled 
Veterans to draw dual benefits from the 

eterans' Administration and other Gov- 

ent agencies as well as social-se- 
Curity benefits without any reductions. 
€ GI home-loan program was extended 

1960 for World War II veterans. 

(M) HEALTH AND HANDICAPPED 


A great record of accomplishment was 
€ in this vital area. Almost $300 
on, the highest amount ever appro- 
ted in our history, was approved for 

kargen in cancer, heart disease, ar- 
ritis, dental health, mental health, and 
er diseases. 

Agee Hill-Burton Hospital Construction 

t was extended for 5 years. The Health 

À rch Facilities Act was extended for 
bea and provided funds for labora- 
€s and medical research facilities de- 

d to find the cause and cure of the 
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diseases that cripple and kill mankind. 

Legislation was also enacted to extend 

vocational rehabilitation programs to as- 

sist mentally retarded children, the blind, 

deaf, and other handicapped individuals. 
(N) NATIONAL DEFENSE 


In addition to passing the Department 
of Defense reorganization bill, Congress 
appropriated a record peacetime defense 
budget of $40 billion to strengthen our 
national defense in all its elements, par- 
ticularly in missile research and procur- 
ing missile bases. An increase in pay 
was also approved for enlisted men and 
officers to create inducements for career 
military personnel, particularly in the 
technical fields. 

(0) HOUSING 


An emergency housing program to as- 
sist in overcoming and eliminating the 
effects of the recession was enacted and 
authorized almost $2 billion in housing 
loan funds. It contemplated the erec- 
tion of some 200,000 homes, thereby pro- 
viding jobs for hundreds of thousands 
of workers. : 

(P) RAILROADS 

The Transportation Act of 1958, as 
enacted, provides Federal assistance to 
the railroads in the amount of $500 mil- 
lion in Government loans. The dis- 
tressed condition of our railroads made 
this absolutely necessary if we were to 
prevent the bankruptcy of many roads. 
The bill also provides important changes 
in the Interstate Commerce Act to im- 
prove rail operations, 

There is much more that could be set 
out if the full story of the accomplish- 
ments of the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress was to be given in detail. However, 
I am of the opinion I have made a suffi- 
cient summary to demonstrate this ses- 
sion of Congress can well be termed “a 
working Congress.“ 

It has been most gratifying to me to 
see such a splendid record of legislation 
in what is to be my last session of Con- 


gress after 32 years of service. I con-. 


gratulate the Members, Speaker RAY- 
BURN, JOHN McCorMACckK as majority lead- 
er, and JosSEPH Martrn as minority 
leader, for the splendid results attained. 


Citation Issued by American Legion, De- 
partment of New Jersey, to Hon. 
Charles A. Wolverton, Member of 
Congress, First District, New Jersey, 
Upon His Retirement From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Oi 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege to deliver an address 
to the 40th annual convention of the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey. In the address I emphasized the 
importance and the value of the Ameri- 
can Legion as a steadying influence in 
our Nation and for the fine work it has 
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accomplished in behalf of ex-servicemen 

and their dependents. 

As part of the exercises there was pre- 
sented to me by William G. McKinley, 
national executive committeeman of the 
American Legion, a citation from the 
American Legion, Department of New 
Jersey, which I include as part of my 
remarks. It reads as follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, DEPARTMENT OF NEW 
JERSEY, PRESENTS TO CHARLES A, WOLVER- 
TON, CITIZEN-STATESMAN-HUMANITARIAN, 
ON THE OCCASION OF His RETIREMENT From 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY 


In grateful acknowledgment and apprecia- 
tion for his long service in Government, his 
valued interest in veterans’ affairs, his con- 
tribution to legislation affecting veterans’ 
welfare, and his kindly advice and many 
courtesies to the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of New Jersey. 

Done at 40th annual convention, the 
American Legion, Department of New Jersey, 
Wildwood, N. J., September 11, 1958. 

WARREN R. Da 
Department Commander. 
Morris W. KUZBYT, 
Department Adjutant, 


‘ 


My Last Report to My Constituents in the 
First Congressional District of New 
Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of regret that I make this 
my last report to my constituents of the 
First Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

With the closing of the present session 
of Congress it will have been my privilege 
to have served as a Representative in 
Congress for 32 years. There has been 
no one in the history of New Jersey who 
has served as a Member of Congress for 
so long a period, and only a few in the 
history of the Nation have exceeded it. 

I am deeply grateful, as I bring to an 
end my congressional career by my deci- 
sion not to be a candidate for reelection, 
for the honor that the citizens of the 
First Congressional District have con- 
ferred upon me by election and reelec- 
tion so many times. Their kindness in 
this respect has enabled me to serve not 
only for nearly a third of a century, but 
during a period that constitutes one of 
the most important eras in our history 
as a nation. The confidence that has 
been shown in me will always be a source 
of great personal satisfaction. 

I confess with modesty and humility 
that probably the most outstanding evi- 
dence of confidence upon the part of my 
constituents, and the one that I cherish 
most, was to be reelected upon the Re- 
publican ticket in 1936, 1940, and 1944 
when President Roosevelt on the Demo- 
cratic ticket carried my congressional 
district by majorities that were over- 
whelming. In 1936 his majorify, as I 
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now recollect it, was approximately 
60,000; in 1940, approximately 50,000; 
and in 1944, approximately 52,000. I 
trust that my feeling of pleasurable sat- 
isfaction at the confidence displayed by 
the substantial majorities accorded me 
on the Republican ticket will be consid- 
ered as justified and pardonable. 

It has been a great privilege to have 
served in the House of Representatives 
such a long period of time—1926-58. 
These years with the varying and unu- 
sual problems that the changing condi- 
tions have brought—prosperity, depres- 
sion, recovery, war with its problems, 
foreign affairs in all its varying aspects— 
together with policies for their solution 
that were new and untried have made 
this period of 32 years one of the most 
eventful in our history as a nation. 

In the consideration of these important 
matters it has been most gratifying and 
assuring to note the sincerity of purpose 
and high ideals that have always actu- 
ated those who served as Representa- 
tives. Notwithstanding, they came from 
congressional districts with differing in- 
terests and viewpoints, yet, each was 
actuated by the same high ideals and de- 
sire to serve the best national interests, 
promote the welfare of its people, and 
perserve the fundamental principles that 
have, under God, made this the greatest 
Nation in the world today. 

My decision not to be a candidate for 
reelection was not an easy one to make, 
I have enjoyed the work and duties inci- 
dent to being a Member of Congress. 
Aside from the feeling of privilege in 
being in a position that enabled one to 
participate in the great undertakings of 
our Government, the greatest pleasure 
that I have experienced has been the op- 
portunity that has been afforded to be 
of service to people; to help them in all 
their numerous and varied interests and 
problems. This has given the greatest 
pleasure, the greatest satisfaction, and 
the greatest sense of compensation. 

My retirement from Congress is in no 
sense due to lack of interest in the work 
of the Congress. I like it. I enjoy it. 
As I have already said, it has been diffi- 
cult to make the decision that ends my 
duties with the closing of this session. 
My retirement is due entirely to a desire 
to participate more fully in the varied 
activities of private life for which I have 
had only limited opportunity because of 
my heavy official duties. I feel a duty in 
whatever years may remain to be help- 
ful in civic, fraternal, and religious activ- 
ities that mean so much in promoting 
the welfare of the people. Accordingly, 
in my retirement from my present. public 
duties I will have an opportunity, with 
a continuance of my present good health 
with which God has blessed me, to partic- 
ipate in the activities I have mentioned 
as well as my chosen profession, the 
practice of law. 

There is an old Chinese proverb that 

runs something like this: “It may be later 
than you think.” It isin the spirit of this 
thought and with a desire to continue to 
be active in helpful ways of a local char- 
acter that I say adieu to my colleagues 
in Congress and to my constituents of 
the First Congressional District of New 
Jersey, and may God's blessing rest upon 
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each and may our beloved country enjoy 
prosperity in large measure and abiding 
peace, 


I. Does the Administration Base Its 
Power To Send Troops To Put Down 
Internal Conflicts in the Middle East 
Upon the Congressional Middle East 
Resolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of State Dulles recently told the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars: “Expediency and op- 
portunism in policy are possible in an 
absolute despotism. There the people 
have no voice in the formulation of 
foreign policy. They are the slaves of 
whatever foreign policy it may from 
time to time adopt. But here the peo- 
ple are the masters and the government 
is the servant.” : 

The idea that in foreign policy, “the 
people are the masters and the govern- 
ment is the servant” is an admirable one. 
The people of the United States, through 
their elected representatives in House 
and Senate, should certainly have a 
voice in determining the broad aims and 
ends of our foreign policy, as opposed to 
its day-to-day implementation. Sole 
jurisdiction to determine aims and ends 
should not be left to the military men 


‘and diplomats in the executive branch, 


who are insulated from that direct re- 
sponsibility to the people which is ours 
as legislators. Where Congress has con- 
tributed to the setting of the aims and 


‘ends of our foreign policy—as in reso- 


lutions envisaging the United Nations, 
the Marshall plan, NATO, and more re- 
cently a United Nations Police Force— 
it has been constructive and helpful. 
This philosophy of popular participa- 
tion in determining the aims and ends 
of our foreign policy was departed from, 
I thought, on two occasions in July: 
When the President sent troops to Leb- 
anon on July 15; and when Secretary 
Dulles signed the Declaration of London 
with the Baghdad Pact nations present 


on July 28. On neither occasion was 


Congress given the opportunity to debate 
issues involved. 

Nevertheless, the administration has 
repeatedly given the impression that the 
actions it took on July 15 and July 28 
were concurred in by the Congress. Ac- 
cordingly, on August 7 I wrote the Presi- 
dent the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C, August 7, 1958. 


PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: On March 7, 1957, 
Congress passed the so-called Eisenhower 
doctrine resolution on the Middle East (Pub- 
lic Law 85-7), of which the primary lan- 
guage (sec. 2) is: z 


The 


September 12 


“Furthermore, the United States regards 
as vital to the national interest and world 
peace the preservation of the independence 
and integrity of the nations of the Middle 
East. To this end, if the President deter- 
mines the necessity thereof, the United States 
is prepared to use armed force to assist any 
nation or group of nations requesting as- 
sistance against armed aggression from any 
country controlled by international commu- 
nism; Provided, That such employment 
be consonant with the treaty obligations 
the United States and with the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Passage of the resolution followed careful 
examination of the doctrine by the appro- 
priate committees and by Congress itself. 
Congress was assured and reassured that the 
resolution meant what it said and no mors: 
That Congress was concurring in the use 
our Armed Forces only to assist a nation re- 
questing assistance against armed aggression 
from any country controlled by international 
communism, 

The testimony of Secretary of State Dulles 
at the hearings made it clear that our com- 
mitment was limited to cases of actual arm 
aggression from an outside country controlled 
by international communism: 

“Senator Morse. I think this clarification 
is very helpful, Mr. Secretary, because I find 
that a few of us are confused in regard to 
what the situation would be in any fact OF 
circumstance in which actual military in- 
vaston of one of these countries in the Mid 
East by Russia did not occur, and whether 
or not this resolution, as far as the employ- 
ment of troops is concerned, goes beyond 
a fact situation in which there is actual 
armed aggression by Russia against one of 
these countries. Now, am I correct in 
interpretation of your statement that 
resolution, as far as the use of America® 
Armed Forces is concerned, is limited to the 
fact situation in which Russia commits ® 
military aggression against one of the cou?” 
tries of the Middle East? 

“Secretary DuLLES. It is limited to actual 
armed aggression, armed attack by a country 
controlled by international communism. 
(Hearings, Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Committee on Armed Services. 
on the President's Proposal on the Middle 
East, February 1957, pt. I, p. 150.) 

And again: „ 

Mr. FuLTON. Suppose that Israel is at- 
tacked by a nation that is either supplied 
with arms or advised by Communist- 
minded people, and Israel then says she is 
being attacked by such a country, and 
the United States for help. Then what bap- 
pens under this resolution? Israel ad 
the United States, All right, we are about to 
be attacked. Here is the situation.’ Ha 
Israel's opponent may not be under ari 
domination of international communism b 
certainly well supplied and well advised. 

“Secretary Duties. Under this resolution 
unless the country is under the control F 
international communism it would 2° 
apply. 

“Mr, FULTON. So if there were technicians 
or military personnel or supplies and eqip” 
ment from Communist sources in neigh 
ing countries of some size, then am I 
rect, that without international comm 
domination of that nation threatening 15” 
rael, is not sufficient for this resolution 
apply? 

“Secretary Duties. No.”—(Hearings, novi 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, Economic tne 
Military Cooperation With Nations in std 
General Area of the Middle East, Jan 
1957, p. 47-48.) e 

It was frequently pointed out during — 
hearings and debate that the real danger ac 
not so much from armed Communist at = 
across n country's borders, but from gu 
version, revolution, so-called “indirect “i 
gression.” But Secretary Dulles made 
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Clear that the Eisenhower doctrine’s only 
Safeguards against internal Communist sub- 
Version were to aid a country against outside 
armed attack, to arm that country’s armed 
forces so as to put down subversion, and to 
Provide it with a healthy life by economic 
assistance. The following colloquy is illu- 
minating: 

“Mr. Bentier. This matter of subversion 
that Mr. Fountain has raised has been of 
Concern to me. Do you think it possibie to 
Write into section 2 a provision enabling a 
nation to protect itself against internal sub- 
version? 

“Secretary Duits. We could, of course; 
and that is a purpose of this resolution, to 
Protect against internal subversion. That is 
in the preamble of the resolution, and the 
economic and military assistance we would 
Give would be designed primarily to assist in 
Preventing subversion. 

“As I indicated, there are, I think, three 
elements which are particularly to be 
Watched if you are trying to guard against 
internal subversion. 

“One is the fear that the country could 
be subject to overwhelming armed attack 
and therefore there is no use resisting the 
Pressure of communism because if it does not 
Come in one way it will come in another. 
That was the case in Czechoslovakia. 

“The second thing is that the Government 
does not have the means to maintain a loyal 
and dependable security force of its own. 

“The third is that the economic plight of 

country becomes so bad the people grab 
anything as an alternative. 

“This resolution was designed to meet these 

conditions, and I believe in doing so 
it does all we can do consistent with our 
United Nations Charter and other obliga- 

to check the danger from subversion. 

“I recognize the danger from subversion 
la possibly the greatest danger of all, but it 
Cannot be met by direct action. I think it 

Contrary to our principles, it Is contrary 
to the charter, and, indeed, I think it is not 

ly to succeed. 

e recent action against Nasser did not 
Succeed in changing that regime. You do 
Rot often change a regime by attacking it 

the outside by force. 

“I believe in covering the 3 points, we do 

3 things that are the best insurance we 
dan provide against subversion. There are 


A few other things you can do of a coordi- | 


Rating nature which are not dealt with, and 
Should not be dealt with, by this resolution. 
“Mr. BENTLEY. I was surprised yesterday 
When Admiral Radford, as I understood him, 
Said he did not believe under the terms of 
this resolution we could aid a nation to pro- 
tect itself against an internal armed up- 
Ang. even if our assistance was requested. 
tary DULLES. I think that would de- 
Pend on whether the armed uprising 
ted in effect to an armed attack. I 
think that problem to some extent is dealt 
With under the North Atlantic Treaty. I 
tn mber there was some discussion of that 
the report of the Senate Foreign Affairs 
tha ttee, and it was pointed out, I think, 
t if the armed force was of such a 
cter that it amounted in effect to a 
Soviet attack, then it would be dealt with 
er the treaty. $ . 
“We have a provision in our security 
taty with Japan, which I was responsible 
very largely, which said that if the in- 
W. armed attack came from abroad or 
as instigated from abroad, we could act; 
— I think something like that would be 
taPlicable here." —(Hearings, House Commit- 
on Foreign Affairs, Economic and Military 
Cooperation with Nations in the General 
irea of the Middle East, January 1957, 
bp. 1880-18.) 
mne House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
reporting out the Middle East resolution, 
“*plicitly accepted Secretary Dulles’ assur- 
that the Eisenhower Doctrine did not 
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authorize armed intervention in cases of 
subversion: 


“SUBVERSION 


“The resolution avoids any specific state- 
ment of policy or any outline of a course of 
action with respect to subversion from with- 
in. The committee recognizes that the 
greatest danger of Soviet aggression lies in 
this direction. Nevertheless, the committee 
is convinced that most nations of the Middle 
East would regard a formal commitment to 
oppose subversion as an assumption by the 
United States of a right to interfere in their 
internal affairs. Subversion has to be fought 
from within. A nation which has the money 
and the equipment to maintain an effective 
internal security force, which is able to carry 
on a program for improving the living con- 
ditions of its people and which is protected 
against overt aggression from across its 
borders should be able to defend itself 
against subversion, The resolution provides 
for making such assistance available. The 
United States can contribute best to the pre- 
yention of subversion by making its possi- 
ble for sovereign nations to fight their own 
battles effectively rather than by interven- 
tion.“ (Report, House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, January 25, 1957, p. 11.) 

The report contained also the supplemen- 
tal views of Congressman ALVIN M. BENTLEY 
of Michigan, criticizing the Eisenhower Doc- 
trine for not authorizing intervention in the 
case of subversion: 

“I am supporting House Joint Resolution 
117 because its good points outweigh its im- 
perfections, in my opinion. I want it clear- 
ly understood that I fully endorse the au- 
thority requested by the President and set 
forth in sections 1 and 2 of the legislation. 

I regard this bill as imperfect because of 
a lack of any specific counteraction on our 
part to the danger of internal subversion. 
I believe that, in view of the admitted grav- 
ity of this menace, it should be specifically 
stated that the administration will employ 
all the authority contained in sections 1 and 
2 to combat this threat. Naturally, it would 
only be used upon request of the nation 
concerned.” (Ibid, p. 13.) 

By both its plain language and its legis- 
lative history, therefore, the Eisenhower 
Doctrine gave Congressional concurrence to 
the use of United States Armed Forces 
against outside Communist attack, but not 
against internal revolution, subversion, or 
“indirect aggression.” 

Within the last month a new United States 
foreign-policy doctrine of tremendous sig- 
nificance has apparently been created—that 
the United States will, upon the request of 
á foreign government threatened by internal 


revolution, subversion,. or indirect aggres- 


sion, send troops to put down the revolu- 
tion or block the subversion or indirect 
aggression. This doctrine has been applied 
with respect to Lebanon on July 15 and with 
respect to the Baghdad Pact countries on 
July 28. The doctrine has been evolved 
without congressional hearings or debate. 

I do not question the right of this coun- 
try, under international law, to take such 
action. Nor do I question the constitutional 
power of the President, as Commander in 
Chief, to direct such a troop movement. 

The purpose of this letter, Mr. President, 
is to express my disquiet at the attempt of 
the executive branch to cover this new doc- 
trine with the cloak of authority given by 
Congress in the Eisenhower doctrine resolu- 
tion. The attempt to stretch the congres- 
sional authorization for the Eisenhower doc- 
trine so as to bover the new doctrine has 
taken two tacks: 

(1) The “independence and integrity” 
point: At Secretary Dulles’ press conference 
on May 20, 1958, some weeks before our troops 
were sent to Lebanon, he attempted to in- 
terpret section 2 of the Middle East resolu- 
tion as covering the sending of troops to 
combat internal revolt in Lebanon: 
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“Now we do not consider * * that there 
is likely to be an attack, an armed attack,. 
from a country which we would consider 
under the control of international commu- 
nism. This doesn’t mean, however, that 
there is nothing that can be done. There 
is the provision of the Middle East resolution 
which says that the independence of these 
countries is- yital to the peace and the na- 
tional interests of the United States. That 
is certainly a mandate to do something if 
we think that our peace and vital interests 
are endangered from any quarter, * * + I 
would say that we are not anxious to have a 
situation which would be in any sense a 
pretext for introducing American forces into 
the area.” 

And after our troops had been sent to 
Lebanon, the White House press secretary, 
Mr. James C. Hagerty, likewise attempted to 
Justify the action by the “independence and 
integrity” language in the Middle East reso- 
lution: 

“THE WHITE House, July 16, 1958. 
“(James C. Hagerty, Press Secretary to the 
President) 

“The President today received the fol- 
lowing cable from the Shah of Iran, the 
President of Pakistan, and the President 
of Turkey: 

“ANKARA, July 16, 1958. 
“The PRESIDENT, 


“The White House, 
“Washington: 

“We have been informed by the United 
States Embassy In Ankara that upon the 
request of President Chamoun to the effect 
that the Eisenhower doctrine be applied to 
Lebanon, the United States, in order to 
protect the independence and territorial in- 
tegrity of Lebanon, has decided to act and 
accordingly units of the Sixth Fleet have 
landed in Beirut today. 

“This bold and appropriate decision of 
the United States will not only ensure the 
protection of the independence of Lebanon 
and the support of its legitimate govern- 
ment but will at the same time strengthen 
the determined position of Iran, Pakistan 
and Turkey and also renew and increase the 
faith of the free world in the leadership 
of the United States for the defense of the 
free nations. 

“We, meeting in Ankara, wish to convey 
to you, Mr. President, our appreciation and 
gratitude for this momentous decision in 
which we have deep satisfaction and relief. 

“MOHAMMAD REZA PAHLAVI, 


“The Middie East Resolution, passed last 
year by the Congress at the request of the 
President, declares that ‘the United States 
regards as vital to the national interest and 
world peace the preservation of the inde- 
pendence and integrity of nations of the 
Middle Fast.“ 

Senator Mruxe MANSFIELD, author of the 
independence-and-integrity sentence, has 
authoritatively and repeatedly repudiated 
the suggestion that that sentence in any 
way authorizes the use of United States 
Armed Forces for any purpose other than 

armed aggression from any country 
controlled by international communism. 
Surely the plain language of section 2 of the 
resolution supports Senator MANSFIELD on 
this. Secretary Dulles’ testimony and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee report in- 
dicate that the way chosen to protect a 
country’s internal independence and in- 
tegrity, and to defend it against subversion, 
is by protecting it against overt aggression 
from across its borders. 

(2) The indirect-aggression point: The 
July 28 statement at London signed by Sec- 
retary Dulles, as well as by the Prime Min- 
isters of Iran, Pakistan, Turkey, and the 
United Kingdom, contained the following: 
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“Article I of the Pact of Mutual Coopera- 
tion signed at Baghdad on February 24, 1955, 
provides that the parties will cooperate for 
their security and defense and that such 
measures as they agree to take to give effect 
to this cooperation may form the subject of 
special agreements. Similarly, the United 
States, in the interest of world peace and 
Pursuant to existing congressional author- 
ization, agrees to cooperate with the nations 
making this declaration for their security 
and defense and will promptly enter into 
agreements designed to give effect to this 
cooperation.” 

The congressional authorization referred 
to is, of course, the Middle East resolution 
of March 1957. This, as we have already 
seen, relates to United States armed inter- 
vention in opposition to overt Communist 
attack against a Middle East country. If 
this were all that were involved, all would 
be well: the Eisenhower doctrine clearly 
covers this, and its reaffirmation on July 
28 Is perfectly in order. However, the July 
28 London declaration also contains the 
following: 

“The members of the Baghdad Pact at- 
tending the ministerial meeting in London 
have reexamined their position in the light 
of recent events and conclude that the need 
which called the pact into being is greater 
than ever. These members declare their 
determination to maintain their collective 
security and to resist aggression, direct or 
indirect." 

Here, then, is a second attempt to stretch 
the Middle East resolution—against armed 
aggression from any coun controlled by 
anternational communism—to cover United 
States military action against indirect ag- 
gression—subversion and revolution, rather 
than outside attack. Now, indirect aggres- 
sion may be just as dangerous and deadly 
as overt armed attack from outside. My 
point is that Congress in the Middle East 
resolution concurred in the use of United 
States Armed Forces against outside aggres- 
sion, not against indirect aggression. The 
entire history of the resolution, set forth 
above, shows that Congress expressly de- 
clined to include indirect aggression in the 
resolution. 

Good relations between the Executive and 
the Congress depend upon truthful and 
straightforward dealing on both sides. Un- 
der section 5 of the Middle East resolution, 
the President shall within the months of 
January and July of each year report to the 
Congress his action hereunder. Your July 
report is due shortly. 

I earnestly hope that in that report-or in 
some similar report you will clearly set 
forth that the July 15 and July 28 actions 
described above were not taken pursuant 
to congressional concurrence in the Middle 
East resolution, but are constitutionally jus- 
tified, as I believe them to be, under the 
inherent powers of the Presidency. Such a 
clarification by you will enable Congress and 
the Executive to go forward toward a sound 
reconstruction of our foreign policy with 
this cloud on their interrelationship re- 
moved. 

Sincerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 


Small Business Progress, 1953-58 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RIEHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, for 
the first time in our peacetime history 
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real progress has been made to develop 
programs within Government agencies 
which are designed to strengthen the 
small business segment of our economy. 

We have heard much during the past 
5 years from political critics that the 
Eisenhower Administration is one of big 
business with little or no consideration 
for the balance of our business popula- 
tion. These critics ignore history. This 
group chooses to ignore the difference 
between an emergency wartime rescue 
operation and the calm constructive 
work of a peacetime operation. They 
ignore the accomplishments for small 
business in the Republican 83d Con- 
gress and gloss over the shortcomings of 
the Democratic controlled 84th and 85th 
Congresses. : 

Finally, they would like to ignore the 
achievements of the executive depart- 
ments under President Eisenhower in the 
establishment of departmental programs 
to help small business. 

Personally, I have great admiration for 
the large group of men in both parties 
who sincerely go about the task of 
strengthening our economic system. For 
them the reward of accomplishment for 
small business is the satisfaction de- 
rived from a job well done. It does not 
take a headline or a by-line to make 
them happy. 

KOREAN WARTIME CONTROLS—=3ZIG BUSINESS 

IN CHARGE 

Most of us will remember that during 
the Korean hostilities small business 
found it extremely difficult, if not im- 
Possible, to obtain relief from wage and 
price controls and to secure scarce ma- 
terials and machinery with which to pro- 
duce for the war effort. Big business 
not only received most of our defense 
contracts, but also acquired most of the 
tax-amortization certificates which per- 
mitted such firms to build up plant and 
equipment at the expense of smaller con- 
cerns within the industry. 

While the Congress, through bipar- 
tisan efforts, established during these 
difficult years an agency designed to 
help small business overcome these prob- 
lems, few, if any, effective programs 
could be developed. Those Members who 
were on the Small Business Committee 
of the House of Representatives during 
those Korean years will remember the 
months of investigation and the numer- 
ous reports designed to secure greater 
cooperation from President Truman's 
advisers so that this independent agency, 
the Small Defense Plants Administra- 
tion, might function as the Congress had 
intended. Unfortunately, these efforts 
met continued resistance until President 
Eisenhower’s administration took over 
on January 20, 1953. 

SMALL BUSINESS ACT OF 1953-—PREPARING 
FOR PEACE 

In 1953 the Republican 83d Congress, 
with the full support of President Eisen- 
hower, established a new small-business 
agency. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration, as we all know, is an independ- 
ent agency, designed to act as the spokes- 
man for small business within the execu- 
tive branch of the Government and to 
assist-small firms in those areas where 
obstacles exist that prevent more suc- 
cessful and competitive operations. I 
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shall later discuss the details of SBA'S 
operations over the past 5 years. 
PRESIDENT EISENHOWER'S CABINET COMMITTEE 
ON SMALL BUSINESS 

First, I would like to comment. on other 
efforts of the Eisenhower administration 
to assist small business. Of particular 
importance has been the establishment 
by the President himself of a Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business. To my 
knowledge, this was the first time that a 
President had ever given formal recogni- 
tion to the problems of small business 
at the Cabinet level. It was a long 
step ahead in the Federal Government's 
efforts to render assistance to small 
business. 

The Cabinet Committee was estab- 
lished in May of 1956. Its members were 
the Secretaries of Defense, Commerce, 
and Labor; the Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization; the Adminis- 
trator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Chairman of the Council of 
Economie Advisers; and the Administra- 
tor of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. In August of the same year, the 
Cabinet Committee made a report to the 
President, Upon receiving this report 
the President stated in a letter to the 
Chairman of the Committee: 

This administration is engaged in a con- 
tinuing effort to ensure that the America® 
economy is based on a strong, broad founds 
tion of healthy free enterprises—small and 
large. The first progress report of the Cabi- 
net Committee on Small Business is a fur- 
ther forward step in this effort. 

The scope of the report's analysis and rec” 
ommendations demonstrates that no con- 
structive potential avenue of improvement 
either legislative or executive—is being Over“ 
looked in our search to widen the op 8 
nities for small businesses In America. 

We must continue to strive to eliminate 
obstacles hindering the growth of small busi- 
nesses. I also firmly believe that uneco” 
nomic or sweeping nostrums have no p: 
in this administration’s program; suc? 
measures usually help no one and eventu- 
ally injure all. I am glad to see that the 
committee emphasizes the importance 
maintaining competition and of continued 
vigilance against any outcroppings of mo- 
nopoly; also that the committee's report ree" 
ognizes the need of preserving and incres5* 
ing efficiency in business, and that it haf 
focused on positive measures to help small 
businesses get started and grow. 


In its studies of the problems of small 
business the Cabinet Committee found 
that small enterprises carried a dispro- 
portionate handicap due to the impact 
of income taxes under the Internal Rev- 
enue Code and consequently had SE 
tained insufficient earnings after pay 
ment of taxes to expand or mode 

The Cabinet Committee recognized the 
role of the Federal Government as th 
largest purchaser of goods and se t 
in our economy. It was also found tha? 
small business was severely handi 
capped in its ability to undertake wt 
search and development programs, 
particular importance in these 
of rapid technological change. + 
the Cabinet Committee found that m 
growth in advertising accompanied 
rising family incomes tended to tav 
larger companies with brand names of 
complicated the marketing problems ng 
small business both in manufact and 
and distribution at the wholesale 
retail levels. 
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Based on these findings concerning the 
Several problems confronting small busi- 
Ness today, the Cabinet Committee made 


some 14 recommendations for legislative 


and administrative action. These rec- 
ommendations have had the serious at- 
tention of the executive departments and 
agencies as well as recognition by the 
Congress. I wish to comment on the 
Progress which has been made in carry- 
ing out a few of these recommendations. 
SMALL-BUSINESS TAX POLICY AND REFORM 


The Cabinet Committee concluded 
that the most important contribution 
Which the Federal Government could 
Make to the economic health of small 

ess was: “to pursue monetary, 

fiscal, and housekeeping policies that 

foster sustained expansion of aggregate 

economie activity and that avoid the 

lusions of well-being that are some- 
es produced by price inflation.” 

In the area of tax reform for small 
business the Cabinet Committee recom- 
Mended a reduction in the normal corpo- 
Tate tax rate from 30 to 20 percent on 

mes up to $25,000, thereby helping 
Smaller firms to finance growth, expan- 
Sion, and modernization. Used property 
ases not exceeding 850,000 in any 
Me year would be subject to the accel- 
rated depreciation formulas made avail- 
able to purchasers of new property by the 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. The 
binet Committee also recommended 
that certain corporations be given the 
option of being taxed as partnerships and 
that taxpayers be given the option of 
Paying the estate tax over a period of 
UD to 10 years in cases where the estate 
largely of investments in closely 

held business concerns. 

Mr, Speaker, a beginning was made 
the Republican 83d Congress to 
Provide business concerns with tax re- 
orm. At that time both large and small 
arms received more liberalized deprecia- 
fon allowances, a corporate filing option 
or small, closely held partnerships, per- 
Missive deduction of research and de- 
plopment expenditures, relief from sur- 

us accumulations, and extension of the 

Operating loss deduction and other 


Measures. 


15 the House of Representatives on July 
— 1957 were introduced in the House 
the Republican members of our Small 
Business Committee. Prior to that time, 
ever, these same Members of Con- 
fees had introduced an omnibus tax bill 
of Small business: H. R. 5631, Mr. HILL 
Bp Colorado; H. R. 5633, Mr. SEELY- 
‘Own of Connecticut; H. R. 5634, Mr. 
curl Oc of Ohio: H. R. 5635, Mr. 
of Illinois; and H. R. 5636, Mr. 
of California. My bill intro- 
at the same time was H. R. 5632. 
— need for tax reform for small 


AL REcorD, pages 2857-2868. We, 
Bug republican members of the Small 
€ss Committee, are disappointed 
the Democratic controlled 85th 
Weser has taken only a small part of 
Proposals and incorporated them 
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into legislative enactment. At the time 
of the passage of the small business tax 
revision bill—H. R. 13382—the Republi- 
can members of the House Small Busi- 
ness Committee as a group went on rec- 
ord stating: 

We shall vote for the pending bill * * eè 
because it is the only tax measure which 
will be presented to us in the 85th Congress 
in the name of small business. If we were 
to suy that. we are disappointed in the bill 
before us, it would only be a very mild ex- 
pression of our opinion. The tax reform is 
so inadequate that we can only classify the 
provisions of H. R. 13382 as fringe benefits. 
Moreover, it is extremely doubtful that more 
than a small percentage of the 4 million 
snrall-business concerns in our country will 
benefit at all. 

The bill, H. R. 13382, does not go to the 
heart of the small-business tax problem: 
and that is, the ability to plow back earnings 
into the business. This legislation is based 
on a token principle: something to talk 
about as if it had substance and something 
that is deficient in objectives but which, 
nevertheless will be cataloged as an accom- 
plishment of the 85th Congress. (CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, July 21, 1958, p. 13208.) 


Some day soon the Congress of the 
United States must face up to the fact 
that a realistic tax policy must be 
adopted to assure the small-business 
concerns of our country proper and ade- 
quate tax reform if we expect small busi- 
ness to remain a vigorous sector of the 
economy. We Republicans will continue 
to introduce in future Congresses tax 
reform bills for small business until such 
recognition is achieved. 

Any tax measure in the interest of 
small business should include the basic 
principles embodied in the foregoing 
bills. They are as follows: 

First: Provide for the retention of 
earnings for capital which can be utilized 
without penalty for growth, expansion, 
and modernization; 

Second. Apply to all forms of business 
enterprise, that is, to corporations, part- 
nerships, and individuals; 

Third. Apply to business enterprises 
engaged in manufacturing, wholesaling, 
or retailing which are engaged in trade 
or commerce; 

Fourth. Apply to business operations 
commonly characterized as “service” es- 
tablishments; 

Fifth. Be confined to small business 
by appropriate ceilings depending upon 
the type of provision; namely, gross 
earnings, capital assets, number of 
shareholders, etc.; 

Sixth. Provide appropriate options to 
enable all small-business institutions to 
make periodic elections as to the various 
methods for computing income taxes un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code; 

Seventh. Be designed to encourage 
private investment and private loans to 
small-business enterprises; 

Eighth. Protect the good will of the 
business upon the demise of the owner 
or owners; 

Ninth. Make certain that estate taxes 
may be paid in such manner as to pro- 
vide for the continuance of the business 
rather than force liquidation, merger, or 
sale of a small business; 

Tenth. Provide methods of amortizing 
and depreciating both new and used 
property which take into account the 
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replacement or renewal of such property 
within its life expectancy; and 

Eleventh. Classify family-sized farms 
or tenants of such farms as small-busi- 
ness enterprises in order to receive the 
benefits which would be derived by tax 
legislation applying to small business. 

SMALL-BUSINESS PROCUREMENT POLICY AND 

PROCEDURES 

Of major importance to small busi- 
ness was the recommendation of the 
Cabinet Committee that the President 
arrange for a comprehensive review of 
procurement policies and procedures of 
all Government departments and agen- 
cies with a view to facilitating and in- 
creasing the participation of small busi- 
nesses in Government contracting. Asa 
result of this recommendation the Gen- 
eral Services Administration established 
a task force on which are represented the 
General Services Administration, the De- 
partment of Defense, and the Small 
Business Administration. This task 
force has over the past 2 years investi- 
gated many areas of Government pro- 
curement which have proved to work 
hardships on full small business partici- 
pation such as specifications, lead times, 
availability of information, inspection 
procedures, etc. Many recommenda- 
tions for both legislative and adminis- 
trative action have resulted from these 
studies. 

For example, S. 3224, adopted by the 
Senate on August 14, 1958, and by the 
House of Representatives on August 15, 
1958, and now awaiting the President's 
signature, is a result of one of the rec- 
ommendations of the President's Cabi- 
net Committee on Small Business which 
was: “That the President arrange for a 
comprehensive review of procurement 
policies and procedures of all depart- 
ments and agencies, including the legis- 
lation pertaining thereto, with a view to 
facilitating and extending the participa- 
tion of small business in work on Goy- 
ernment contracts.” 

Among other things, this legislation 
authorizes the Administrator of the 
General Services Administration to ex- 
tend to civilian executive agencies the 
flexible procurement procedures em- 
ployed by the military departments and 
the General Services Administration. 
This should help eliminate inconsist- 
encies in the purchasing procedures of 
the various civilian and executive agen- 
cies which frequently confuse the smaller 
business concerns. 

Another change in the procurement 
legislation extends to $2,500 the present 
open-market limitations of $500 appli- 
cable to most civilian agencies and of 
$1,000 applicable to several agencies, 
such as the military and the General 
Services Administration. This change 
will permit agencies to avoid the for- 
malities incident to advertised purchases 
when the amount involved is not in 
excess of $2,500 and thereby will permit 
the placing of more small orders of this 
type which small business concerns can 
readily accept. 

Similarly negotiation of perishable and 
nonperishable subsistence supplies is au- 
thorized by this legislation. At present 
only the military departments have au- 
thority to negotiate in this area, and then 
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only for perishable supplies. Commer- 
cial practices in subsistence markets do 
not fit in with Government advertising 
requirements. Small business concerns 
being limited in their resources should be 
particularly helped by this change. 

Advance payments in advertised re- 
quirements are authorized by this legisla- 
tion to be made on the operating level 
without the need for approval on the 
secretarial level, as is presently required. 
This legislation also permits both ad- 
vanced payments and progress payments 
in advertised procurements to be limited 
to small-business concerns. 

The final change which should be men- 
tioned eliminates tae need for filing 
formal affidavits of payroll data in Gov- 
ernment construction and building repair 
contracts. This will permit the use of 
simplified statements and thereby relieve 
one of the burdens encountered by small- 
business concerns dealing in such con- 
tracts. 

Also in the field of procurement, the 
Cabinet Committee recommended that 
procurement agencies assure small busi- 
ness that the need for advance and 
progress payments by a bidder will not 
be treated as a handicap in awarding a 
contract. Both the General Services 
Administration end the Department. of 
Defense have issued regulations to carry 
out this recommendation. 

OTHER CABINET COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Other recommendations of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee covered the 
extension of the Small Business Admin- 
istration: increasing the registration 
exemption of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commissicn from $300,000 to 
$500,000; legislation concerning Federal 
scrutiny and advance notice of business 
mergers; easing handicaps of small busi- 
ness on contracts subject to renegotia- 
tion; and enforcement of antitrust laws 
and Federal reporting requirements of 
small firms. Bills have been introduced 
in this Congress covering each of the 
Cabinet Committee’s legislative recom- 
mendations. A few have had considera- 
tion, but it is evident at this late date 
that we shall have to await another Con- 
gress to give small business the help it 
really needs. 

THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION MADE A 
PERMANENT AGENCY 

Certainly, the most important small 
business legislation passed during the 
85th Congress has been the revision of 
the Small Business Act which among 
other things established the Small Busi- 
ness Administration as a permanent 
agency. As I mentioned earlier, the 
Small Business Administration was es- 
tablished in 1953 by the Republican 83d 
Congress as the first independent, peace- 
time agency with the sole purpose of pro- 
viding assistance to the small-business 
concerns of our economy. In each suc- 
ceeding Congress the minority members 
of our Small Business Committee intro- 
duced bills to make the SBA permanent. 
In early 1957 President Eisenhower 
strongly recommended a permanent 
small business agency. The House bill 
H. R. 7963—making the Small Business 
Administration a permanent agency 
passed the House on June 25, 1957. 
However, permanency was not accom- 
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plished until a year later when an 
amendment was offered and adopted in 
the Senate making the Small Business 
Administration permanent rather than 
extending it until 1961, as was recom- 
mended by the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. Fortunately for small 
business, this amendment was adopted in 
the Senate by a large majority. 

I stress the importance of a perma- 
nent, independent agency to assist small 
business because it has been our belief 
that since World War II smaller con- 
cerns have encountered difficulties in 
three major fields of business operation; 
that is, securing adequate investment 
and working capital, obtaining a fair 
share of Government contracts, and ob- 
taining up-to-date information on man- 
agement and technical problems. In 
these particular areas the difficulties of 
small business over the years have varied 
only in intensity, not in the particulars. 
Too, the small businessmen of this coun- 
try have always needed a spokesman 
and champion within the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. 
Since 1953, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has, with the full support of 
the President, rendered assistance to 
small business in each of these areas. 
The scope and volume of this agency’s 
activities have been continually broad- 
ened. Every effort has been made to 
render effective and expeditious assist- 
ance. I believe that an excellent job has 
been done by the Small Business Admin- 
istration—as a permanent agency I ex- 
pect even greater progress to be made. 
I would like at this point to review briefly 
the activities of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration over the past 5 years. 

SBA FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS—EUSINESS 
LOANS 

The Small Business Act states that the 
Small Business Administration shall 
provide financial assistance to small 
concerns to finance plant construction, 
conversion, or expansion including the 
acquisition of land or to finance the ac- 
quistion of equipment, facilities, machin- 
ery, supplies or materials for war, de- 
fense or civilian production or as many 
be necessary to insure a well-balanced 
national economy. Such financial as- 
sistance is in the form of loans which 
may have a maturity of up to 10 years. 
The SBA cannot advance credit, how- 
ever, unless private credit is unobtain- 
able on reasonable terms, and each loan 
must be of such sound value or so se- 
cured as to reasonably assure repayment. 
The act stipulates, therefore, that the 
financial activities of SBA must supple- 
ment those of our private financial in- 
stitutions, and it is expected that each 
loan will be repaid; these are not finan- 
cial grants. 

I might add, parenthetically, that it 
is the purpose of the act for banks and 
other private financial institutions to 
participate with the Federal Government 
in extending credit to small business. 
Under the act each businessman must 
attempt to secure financing from his 
own bank or secure participation by his 
bank with the Small Business Adminis- 
tration before the latter can consider 
providing the entire amount requested, 
This is most appropriate for as I have 
said, the Federal Government should 
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only supplement the work of existing 
financial institutions, and participation 
loans enable a borrower to establish 
locally a line of credit for future use- 
That banks throughout the country have 
been truly cooperating with the SBA 
to provide credit to small business is in- 
dicated by the fact that approximately 
70 percent of SBA loans are of the par- 
ticipation variety. 

Since 1953, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration had approved through June 
of this year, a total of 11,110 business 
loans for $519,782,846. Of this amount 
$435,958,159 was SBA’s share. Each year 
has seen an increase in the number 
loans approved by the Small Business 
Administration, Starting with 473 loans 
for the fiscal year 1954, approvals in- 
creased to 1,172 in fiscal 1955; 1,915 in 
fiscal 1956; 3,536 in fiscal 1957; and 4,014 
for the 12 months of fiscal 1958, that is, 
through June 1958. Asa matter of fact. 
business loan approvals have reach 
new highs during this fiscal year. 

Now it is axiomatic that not all loans 
approved by a financial institution are 
taken down, for one reason or another 
they may be withdrawn by the borrower 
or canceled. In this respect the S 
Business Administration has had thé 
same experience as private financial in- 
stitutions, and I might add, the same 
experience as its predecessor, the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation. An ap- 
proved loan may be canceled because thé 
borrower's plans have changed, because 
he secured finaneing from some other 
source, because his business has improv’ 
and he no longer desires SBA credit oF 
for other reasons, An approved loan 
may also be canceled because the 
rower's condition has changed so that # 
reasonably sound loan could not be made, 
because the borrower could not or wo 
not meet the conditions necessarily im- 
posed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion to make it a sound loan or for other 
reasons. We find, therefore, that con- 
sidering all things, SBA had, as of June 
1958, a net business loan approval 
of 9,610 for $450,527,000. In other 
words, as of that date SBA had injec 
or agreed to inject a little under one-half 
a billion dollars into our economy. 

As of May, the latest information 
available, it was indicated that of ne 
loan approvals some 9,127 for 8350, 
900,000 or 86 percent had been disbu 
by the SBA. There is a natural delay in 
the disbursement of loans. Sometimes 
it takes a businessman several weeks t 
clear title of collateral offered to met 
the terms of the loan. In other in- 
stances he may not ask for his check 
until some time after he has been 
ef funds. In construction loans, of 
full disbursement is made only after 
work has been completed. In checking 
with the SBA on specific loan cases, 
have found that once a loan is approved, 
a borrower can expect his check as t 
as he completes his work on the contracti 
and is ready to receive his money. 
have also found in observing the SBA 
over the years that there have been feu 
if any justifiable complaints as to d 
in disbursement of SBA funds once“ 
loan has been approved. z 

Since the beginning of the Small Busi 
ness Administration, our subcommitte® 
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Which is responsible within the full com- 
Mittee for observing the activities of this 
&gency, has noticed a commendable ef- 
fort to assure the small-business man 
expeditious processing of his loan appli- 
Cation, It is unfortunate that there 
have, at times, been insufficient person- 
Nel to carry the workload imposed by the 
increasing volume of applications. I 
ow that every effort has been made to 
Simplify procedures so that under nor- 
Mal conditions a business loan can be 
Processed in 3 weeks. 
The rate of applications has, however, 
creased each year and is now at a new 
h with 1,099 business loan applica- 
tions received during the month of May. 
g in fiscal 1954 with 2.289 appli- 
Cations, it increased to 3,318 in 1955; 
4.081 in 1956; 6,864 in 1957; and 7,898 
for the first 12 months of fiscal 1958. I 
Mention the Small Business Administra- 
on loan application rate for one par- 
ular reason—it means that the agency 
Workload has increased to a point where 
re is a backlog among the various 
Tegional offices. It was for this reason 
that our subcommittee testified in Au- 
before the Senate Appropriations 
ttee in an effort to assure the SBA 
of sufficient financial personnel to han- 
and process expeditiously any further 
ease in business loan applications. 
DISASTER LOANS 


In addition to its business loan pro- 
the Small Business Administration 
Was given by the Congress the task of 
disaster loans to businessmen or 
homeowners who suffered damage be- 
cause of flood, hurricane, tornadoes, or 
other sudden catastrophies. Since the 
Small Business Act of 1953, the 
Congress has also included within this 
Program loans to businessmen suffering 
because of excessive drought or rainfall. 
7 1953, the SBA has approved some 
2108 disaster loans for a total of $83,- 
14.341. Fortunately; the number of 
rs and subsequent applications for 
fhancial assistance have been relatively 
ew in the past 2 fiscal years. I can say, 
however, that the SBA has been compli- 
™ented most highly on its effort to afford 
immediate assistance to people who have 
had the misfortune to be struck by dis- 
Peay During fiscal 1956, which in- 
uded the fall of 1955 when two hurri- 
tim struck the east coast within a short 
3 e of each other, the SBA made some 
3800 disaster loans for a total of 844% 
on. And only recently because of 
jecessive rainfall in the Mississippi Val- 
ae hundreds of loans have been 
tain for over $7 million. This is cer- 
of y a program essential to the welfare 
dur people. 
BBA LOAN POLICY FLEXIBLE AND DYNAMIC 


do me the most important thing about 
Government lending program is not 
lecessarily how many loans are made, 
uce we know that if a firm can meet 
Criteria of the act, it will receive as- 
Stance, but whether the lending agency 
to cerned has done everything possible 
ang et changing economic conditions 
Rey, the needs of all small-business 
Smal just as Congress has amended the 
Business Act to meet the needs of 

es. 


the tim 
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The first policy statement issued by 
the Loan Policy Board on September 16, 
1953, gave preference to loans to manu- 
facturers or processors of materials and 
products for military and essential civil- 
ian purposes and declared ineligible 
loans to certain types of industries or 
for. certain purposes which were not 
considered to be in the public interest. 

A revised statement, dated Novem- 
ber 16, 1953, eliminated the preference 
formerly given to manufacturers and 
made possible loans to all kinds of busi- 
ness concerns on an equal basis except 
those specific types of businesses which 
had previously been excluded as not 
coming within the purview of the intent 
of the act. Since that time other 
changes have been made in SBA loan 
policy such as permitting use of. funds 
to refinance indebtedness to a Goyern- 
ment instrumentality, which would en- 
able a firm owing money to RFC to ob- 
tain funds partially to refinance that 
loan. 

The Small Business Administration 
will now make loans to bona fide busi- 
nesses located in recreational areas— 
such loans had previously been excluded 
as recreational facilities—to effect a 
change of ownership in a business where 
such change is necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of that business; for 
modernization and operation of four- 
walled theaters—this change recog- 
nized the economic value of theaters in 
bringing trade to other businesses within 
the area in which the theater is lo- 
cated—to small businesses which are 
practicing a profession or rendering pro- 
fessional services. 

In addition to the activities specifi- 
cally authorized in the Small Business 
Act of 1953, as amended, the Small 
Business Administration, as a part of its 
financial assistance operations, is coop- 
erating with the Fish and Wildlife Serv- 
ice of the Department of the Interior in 
the administration of that Department’s 
fisheries’. loan program, The Small 
Business Administration develops the 
necessary credit information for such 
loans which are closed and administered 
through its regional offices. 

The Small Business Administration 
has also been working closely with the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency in 
connection with its community facili- 
ties disposal program to determine 
whether the Small Business Adminis- 
tration loans may be made available to 
purchasers of Government-owned busi- 
ness properties held for disposal by that 
Agency and with the Medical Facilities 
Branch of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare in developing 
a program of loans to proprietary hos- 
pitals, nursing homes, and medical and 
dental laboratories. 

FINANCIAL COUNSELING 


The Small Business Administration 
operates on the premise that it is the in- 
tent of Congress that Government funds 
should be loaned only after all other pos- 
sible avenues for solving a small firm's 
financial problems have been explored. 
Frequently these firms do not need a loan 
but are most in need of counseling on 
financial management problems. Often 
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they do not have the resources available 
to larger firms to obtain this specialized 
service in solving their financial prob- 
lems. In such cases the Small Business 
Administration provides this assistance 
through its financial counseling program. 

In response to requests for aid, or in 
examining applications for Small Busi- 
ness Administration loans, consideration 
is given to possible means of obtaining 
private credit on reasonable terms; to age 
sistance available from local developmeit 
corporations; to various alternative 
plans for financing production; to the 
adequacy of accounting and auditing 
methods and to other aspects of financial 
management; to the means of increas- 
ing equity capital; to the eligibility for 
V-loan financing of defense contracts; 
and to the feasibility of obtaining ad- 
vance or partial payments on contracts. 

Often the problem is undercapitaliza- 
tion or perhaps a need for liquidation 
of inventory or obsolete equipment, re- 
vision of credit policies or a change in 
product pricing principles. In other 
instances a contemplated expansion may 
not be justified. A firm’s product line 
may be too broad or too limited or its 
Sales policies may need review. 

These are a few of the possible factors 
considered by the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s specialists in counseling small 
businesses which have financial problems. 

In many cases the financial specialists 
in the Small Business Administration's 
regional and branch offices assist in pre- 
senting the business’s application for a 
loan to his local bank, often accompany- 
ing the company’s representatives in 
their negotiations with that bank. Many 
times the proper presentation of the 
company’s financial position through 
guidance of SBA’s financial specialists 
has resulted in banks approving loans to 
these firms after they had previously 
refused to provide such credit. 

Mr. Speaker, I should mention at this 
point the new legislation which provides 
for the supplying of so-called equity cap- 
ital to small business. Our committee 
has long commented, at least since 1952, 
upon the need of small business for addi- 
tional ownership capital to finance long- 
term improvements or expansion. As we 
all know, small “businesses have been 
inaugurated too frequently with inade- 
quate equity capital and have relied too 
heavily on borrowed funds. ‘Too, smali 
firms which have had adequate initial 
ownership funds are unable to expand 
through use of the regulated securities 
market. For these and many other rea- 
sons, the Congress has deemed it advis- 
able to permit the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to assist in the establish- 
ment of small business investment cor- 
porations which in turn will provide 
long-term funds to small businesses 
through the means of convertible deben- 
tures. 

My Republican colleagues and I have, 
of course, always believed that small 
business needs assistance in securing 
equity capital. We have felt, however, 
that the State investment and develop- 
ment corporation was the best medium 
through which to supply such capital, 
and we introduced bills incorporating 
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this idea. It was our contention that a 
good start had been made on financial 
assistance through a limited number of 
State organizations and that with the 
Small Business Administration’s assist- 
ance all States would be anxious to insti- 
tute such programs. In other words, we 
preferred to operate at the State level. 
- While we unanimously supported the 
present law, it was with some reserva- 
tion. We do sincerely hope that the pro- 
posed system will work; if not, some 
other way must be found, for small busi- 
ness must have some means of supple- 
menting its sources of private equity cap- 
ital. 
PROCUREMENT AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Speaker, while more publicity has 
been given the activities of the Small 
Business Administration in the area of 
financial assistance, their work in the 
field of procurement and technical as- 
sistance is of equal importance. For 
many years the Congress has been con- 
“cerned with the role of the small-busi- 
ness man in Government procurement— 
whether he receives his fair share of 
goods and services procured, whether he 
is confronted with difficulties of specifi- 
cations, short lead times, emergency and 
sole source procurements, and other mat- 
ters. The Congress has also been con- 
cerned over the lack of managerial and 
technical know-how among smaller con- 
cerns. Historically, they have been han- 
dicapped by the lack of information and 
counsel on these subjects. 

We, therefore, wrote into the Small 
Business Act specific directions that the 
Small Business Administration should 
exert every effort to assure small business 
a fair share of Government purchases 
and to provide technical and managerial 
services which would help these firms 
to become stronger competitors. As in 
its financial assistance programs, the 
SBA has increased each year its activities 
and scope of operations in the procure- 
ment and technical assistance fields. I 
wish to comment briefiy on some of these 
activities. 

SMALL BUSINESS SET-ASIDES 


Primary emphasis is given by the 
Small Business Administration to the 
setting aside of Government contracts 
for exclusive award to small business 
concerns. Insofar as possible when there 
is sufficient small-business competition 
the SBA representative and the contract- 
ing officer will agree that all or part of 
a particular procurement will be set aside 
for award to small business. Agreements 
to joint set-aside programs have now 
been negotiated by the SBA with the 
Department of Defense; the General 
Services Administration; the Military 
Petroleum Supply Agency; the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, Interior and Agri- 
culture; the Post Office Department; the 
Atomic Energy Commission; the Vet- 
erans Administration; and the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Since 1953, the Small Business Admin- 
istration, in cooperation with these mili- 
tary and civilian procurement agencies, 
has succeeded in reserving $3 billion in 
Government procurements for small 
business, Starting with set-asides 
agreed to with military procurement 
agencies of $228 million in fiscal 1954, 
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there has been an increase each fiscal 
year to over $1 billion in fiscal 1958. 
Similarly, some $8 million were set aside 
by SBA and civilian procurement agen- 
cies in fiscal 1956—over $51 million were 
set aside in fiscal 1958. 

However, as our subcommittee testi- 
fied before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, the Small Business Admin- 
istration has since its inception been 
handicapped in this most important pro- 
gram by a lack of personnel. This agen- 
cy has been allotted funds for only 37 
representatives to cover regularly some 
27 Army purchasing offices, 21 Navy in- 
stallations, 18 Air Force establishments, 
27 Federal Civilian Agency purchasing 
offices and the Military Petroleum Sup- 
ply Agency. In addition to these 94 in- 
stallations at which the program was 
carried out on a regular basis, liaison 
was maintained with 74 other procure- 
ment installations. I believe that the 
continued increase in activity in the 
joint set-aside program with such limited 
personnel deserve commendation. 

CERTIFICATES OF COMPETENCY 


The Small Business Administration 
certificate of competency program, like 
the joint set-aside program, is detailed 
in the Small Business Administration 
Act itself. Under this program the SBA 
may certify as to the financial and tech- 
nical competence of a particular small- 
business concern. The need for such a 
certificate arises when a contracting of- 
ficer has declared a small-business con- 
cern, which is the low bidder, unaccepta- 
ble because of either financial or techni- 
cal ability or both. If, after the SBA 
has made its survey, it determines that 
the firm is competent, then a certificate 
may be issued which is binding on the 
contracting officer. Obviously these 
certificates will be issued only after a 
most careful survey, and when issued and 
the contract awarded, there is continual 
followup to check progress under the 
contract and to offer any assistance on 
production problems that may arise. 
Such followup will cover the prompt 
placement of orders, satisfactory deliv- 
ery schedules, receipt of components and 
the need for additional financing. 

It should be kept in mind that certifi- 
cates of competency are issued with a 
great deal of caution. Any certificate 
issued to a concern which fails to satis- 
factorily complete a contract means: 
First, that the procuring agency fails to 
obtain the necessary items or service; 
second, that the company acquires a poor 
record, and third, that the certificate of 
competency program itself loses esteem 
within the affected agencies. Actually, 
the Small Business Administration has a 
good record in administering the certifi- 
cate of competency program. Small- 
business concerns have acquired con- 
tracts which they would not otherwise 
have received, and the Government it- 
self has saved money through obtaining 
a lower price. Since August 1953 through 
June 1958 a total of 916 certificate of 
competency applications were filed with 
the Small Business Administration 
amounting to some $186 million. Of 
this number some 432 certificates were 
issued for a little over $64 million. 
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GOVERNMENT-PROCUREMENT PROBLEMS AND 
ASSISTANCE 

Continued progress has been made in 
many other areas of procurement and 
technical assistance to small-business 
concerns. I wish to cite additional fig- 
ures covering these other activities not 
only to show the work which has been 
done but also to show the scope of these 
programs. The Congress directed that 
the Small Business Administration 
should attack the problems of small 
business on every possible front. This I 
believe has been done. - 

PRIME CONTRACT REFERRALS 


During the calendar year 1957, the 
Small Business Administration’s field 
offices made 38,595 referrais of prime 
contract opportunities to small business 
concerns. Procurement counseling to 
owners and operators was rendered to 
23,583 small businesses in 1957. A 
of 8,184 small firms were helped in tech- 
nical problems on bidding for Govern- 
ment contracts. The SBA made 10,676 
contacts in 1957 to develop additio 
sources of supply for bidders lists. 

STANDARDS FOR PROCUREMENT OPERATIONS 


The task force appointed by the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet Committee on Small Busi- 
ness has proposed standard operating 
instructions to be adopted by all Govern- 
ment procuring agencies. These in- 
structions are being coordinated with all 
Government procurement agencies to Te- 
solve differences of opinion, which sho 
permit releasing these instructions with- 
in a reasonably short period of time. 

GOVERNMENT SPECIFICATIONS 


In addition, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has developed a pro! 
and is continuing to assist small 
with their specification problems. Due 
to the myriad specifications involved in 
the program, the SBA’s efforts have 
centered upon individual requests; and 
in most instances, specifications have 
been broadened to enable wider partici- 
pation by small firms. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration regularly receives 
from the General Services A ake 
tion copies of all proposed interim ag 
Federal specifications for the purpose d 
ascertaining any restrictive features 
which would prove a hardship on small 
business. Other requests involving prob- 
lems on inspection procedures, packag- 
ing, and shipping have been referred to 
the above-mentioned task force for fur 
ther study and possible regula 
amendments which would simplify thé 
problem of small firms. 

The Small Business Administration 
has a program designed to broaden the 
participation of small business in de- 
fense contracts by making available se 
small firms prints, specifications, an 
so forth, on items not previously Know” 
to them. This program has been cant 
strumental in deyeloping additi te 
small-business sources for the contrat 
ing offices, which in turn has permi 
set-asides not previously made. 

GOVERNMENT PROCUREMENT PROCEDURES 
The Task Force To Review Governi 
ment Procurement Procedures s 
Policies established pursuant to recom, 
mendations of the President's Cabine? 
Committee on Small Business has con- 
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tinued its functions during the-past year. 
The Small Business Administration has 
designated a representative on the task 
force and has assigned a full-time tech- 
Nical employee to the task force work- 
ing staff. The SBA works very closely 
With this group providing technical as- 
Sistance on basic or typical problems ex- 
Perienced by small firms. 
SBs FACILITIES STUDY 


The Small Business Administration is 
Making a study of Government-supplied 
facilities and equipment now being used 
Which are available to subcontractors 
engaged in the missile program in order 
that it may better inform small firms of 
the possible use of this equipment. 

SBA INFORMATION CENTER 


Improvements have been made in pro- 
Viding publicly on negotiated procure- 
ments. In addition, there is now under 
Study a program for creating a central 

ormation center in Washington, D. C., 
in order that procurement information 
May be readily available on both adver- 

and negotiated contracts. After 
experience is gained from the initial 
operation, further consideration will be 
Stven to the establishment of other in- 
formation centers throughout the 
Country. 

SA AND MOBILIZATION PLANNING 


Through the Small Business Admin- 
istration’s liaison office to the Depart- 
Ment of Defense more consideration is 

given to small firms in mobiliza- 
tion planning. This is a continuous 
Program and small firms are being con- 
tinuously added to the planned list. 
The Administrator of the Small Busi- 
Ness Administration is a member of the 
Defense Mobilization Board, and a full- 

representative of the SBA is located 
at the Office of Civilian and Defense 
Mobilization. 

The role of the Small Business Admin- 
istration was formalized by the issuance 
on July 3, 1956, of Defense Mobilization 
Order I-24. This order officially recog- 
nized the working arrangements which 
had been in effect between the Small 
Business Administration and the Office 
at Defense Mobilization for some time 

to that date. Under the order, the 
Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration is called upon to: 

t. Assist in the development of 
Dlans for bringing the productive facili- 
ties of small business to bear on mobili- 
zation requirements: 

d. Obtain information on the 
Productive capabilities of small busi- 
S$ for defense objectives; 
ty rd. Assist other Federal agencies 
in Droviding guidance to small business 
developing ability to participate in 
ess programs. 

The Small Business Administration 
Was authorized to take additional pre- 
ni edness measures in the form of plan- 
de E for its continued operations un- 
A wartime conditions and developing 
thothods for assessing attack damage to 
bilio pall-business segment. of the mo- 

tion base. ` 

N IN EMERGENCY PROCUREMENT 
prete Small Business Administration 
be. rement center representatives have 

Successful in eliminating a con- 
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siderable number of so-called emergen- 
ty procurements. This action has been 
limited to individual cases rather than 
policy, and an extension of lead time 
as well as delivery time has been 
granted to small firms in most cases, 
as requested. : 
SMALL BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY MEETINGS 


The Small Business Administration 
has continued to cosponsor, in coopera- 
tien with local business groups and Gov- 
ernment agencies, the small business 
opportunity meetings which have pro- 
vided a medium where small-business 
owners and operators can get detailed 
information on Government procure- 
ment procedures. During 1957 there 
were 14 of the business-opportunity 
meetings held throughout the United 
States which had more than 8,500 own- 
ers of small businesses in attendance. 
Active planning is in process for con- 
ducting some 20 of these meetings dur- 
ing the next several months. At these 
meetings small-business men are in- 
formed of what various procurement 
agencies in the Federal Government are 
buying and of subcontracting opportu- 
nities with large prime contractors. 
They may also obtain answers to any 
detailed questions or individual prob- 
lems they might have. 

TECHNICAL AND DISTRIBUTION RESEARCH 


The President's Conference on Tech- 
nical and Distribution Research for the 
Benefit of Small Business was held in 
Washington in September 1957. Since 
then, the Small Business Administration 
has cosponsored nine conferences of a 
similar nature in as many cities 
throughout the country. These confer- 
ences have been conducted in coopera- 
tion with the Department of Commerce 
and other Government agencies, cham- 
bers of commerce, trade associations, 
State and local governments, universi- 
ties, and other organizations and groups. 

Emphasis at most of these 1- to 3-day 
meetings has been placed on technical 
and distribution research, although other 
subjects have been covered as well. 

SBA PROCUREMENT PUBLICATIONS 


Supplementing these procurement ac- 
tivities are the Small Business Admin- 
istration publications which directly and 
materially aid small firms in bidding on 
Government contracts. SBA staff spe- 
cialists also advise small firms on the 
necessary procedure for getting their 
products on Government-qualified prod- 
ucts lists and of purchasing offices that 
need additional suppliers for specific 
items. 7 
MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL PROBLEMS AND 

ASSISTANCE 

With the exception of the need for 
financial assistance and for help in ob- 
taining Government contracts, the most 
urgent need among many small-business 
concerns is for assistance in improving 
their production and managerial tech- 
niques and keeping abreast of technolog- 
ical developments. I have found that 
management counseling is an essential 
part of every major program of SBA. 
In providing financial, procurement, and 
production assistance, every effort is 
made to resolve managerial as well as 
technical problems affecting the individ- 
ual small-business concern. 
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SBA MANAGEMENT COURSES 


The Small Business Administration 
administrative management courses pro- 
gram has continued to receive nation- 
wide acceptance and increasing interest. 
These courses bring the best in adminis- 
trative management to small-business 
owners through cosponsored college 
courses. These courses, usually con- 
ducted in the evening, are taught by 
business leaders and college teachers. 
Through December 1957, more than 300 
courses had been held and for calendar 
year 1957 the SBA cosponsored 121 
courses. More than 10,000 businessmen 
and women have completed these courses 
which were held in cooperation with 114 
educational institutions and organiza- 
tions—71 such institutions and organiza- 
tions conducting courses last year. 

SBA MANAGEMENT AND TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Small Business Administration 
publishes four series of management and 
technical production publications. 
Three of the series are short, practical 
leaflets, written chiefly by specialists in 
private industry who contribute the arti- 
cles without any charge to the Govern- 
ment. These leaflets are available 
through request to the SBA, and more 
than 33 million copies have been dis- 
tributed to date. 

The Small Business Administration 
also publishes a series of management 
booklets, written by specialists under 
contract. These booklets are sold by 
the Government Printing Office at 
nominal prices. More than 525,000 
copies have been sold. Since a significant 
portion of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration's publications are distributed 
through sales by the Government Print- 
ing Office, the income from these sales 
in part offsets the cost involved in the 
E and printing of the publica- 

ons. 

SBA PURCHASING DIRECTORY 

The Small Business Administration 
also has made available to small firms a 
United States Government Purchasing 
Directory, which is a guide to who buys 
what and where in the military and 
Federal civilian agencies, and a United 
States Government Specifications Direc- 
tory, which is a guide to sources of the 
specifications used by the Government in 
its purchasing. Businessmen and others 
have purchased more than 72,000 copies 
of these directories from the Government 
Printing Office. 

SBA RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT INFORMATION 


Another Small Business Administra- 
tion service is to help small firms in gain- 
ing access to product research and de- 
velopment information available from 
both Government and industry. The 
SBA has two purposes here—to help 
small firms obtain data needed in soly- 
ing problems relating to specific prod- 
ucts and processes, and to provide them 
information on available products and 
processes that can be used to maintain, 
diversify, or expand their operations. 

SBA PATENTS INFORMATION—NEW PRODUCTS 


As a part of this service the Small 
Business Administration publishes each 
month a circular which lists privately 
owned and Government-owned inven- 
tions available for license or sale to small 
firms, This Products List Circular makes 
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available to small business firms infor- 
mation on new products and processes 
that can be used by small plants having 
open capacity or seeking to diversify 
their business operations by adding new 
items. Also published in the Products 
List Circular have been the titles and 
patents released by the Department of 
Justice in connection with provisions of 
judgments in antitrust cases. 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT ASSISTANCE 


Through calendar year 1957, the Small 
Business Administration aided more than 
25,000 small business concerns in the 
solution of research and development 
problems pertaining to new products and 
processes or improving present products. 
In addition, approximately 7,000 requests 
for additional data on inventions listed 
in the Products List Circular were re- 
ceived by the SBA. 

In the field of research and develop- 
ment, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has compiled a list of small busi- 
ness firms qualified to perform research 
and development contracts. This list 
will be made available to the appropri- 
ate procuring offices as a reference. 

_ SUBCONTRACTING M ES PROGRAM 


There is one more type of procure- 
ment activity which should not be over- 
looked. I refer to Government pur- 
chases in connection with the missile 
program. It has been increasingly evi- 
dent that a large proportion of dhe pro- 
curement dollar in military fields will be 
in the missile program. 

Information is being developed to es- 
tablish a realistic subcontracting pro- 
gram, tailored within the requirements 
of the weapons system concept of pur- 
chasing. Small Business Administra- 
tion industrial and production special- 
ists will assist small-business concerns in 
using this information as a guide for 
missile subcontracting. The Small 
Business Administration, with the co- 
operation of the Department of Defense, 
the mililtary services, contractors, and 
related sources, has accumulated and 
prepared a missile directory which con- 
tains a listing of missiles procured by 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force; the 
names and addresses of the prime con- 
tractors and large major subcontrac- 
tors; a listing of the components, assem- 
blies, subassemblies and parts required 
in the production of missiles and sup- 
porting equipment with technical infor- 
mation as to requirements for toler- 
ances, temperature, humidity, and heat 
control, special tooling, machine tools, 
production equipment, test equipment, 
and special technical skills. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
reemphasize the fact that not only the 
Small Business Administration but all 
departments and agencies have been 
concerned with the problems of small 
business. President Eisenhower's ad- 
ministration through the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Small Business and the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers has made a 
permanent contribution to the growth 
and welfare of our small-business com- 
munity. In every economic report of 
the President, the President has empha- 
sized the competitive aspects of our 
economy; and in messages on the state 
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of the Union and other messages Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has made many specific 
recommendations in the interest of small 
business. I believe, viewed impartially 
and completely on a nonpartisan basis 
that greater progress has been made for 
small business during the years 1953-58 
than in any other single period in our 
history. 


Annual Report of Hon. Charles B. Brown- 
son to the People of the 11th District of 
Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 

Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is my annual report to the people of the 
llth District of Indiana, whom I am 
privileged to represent in the Congress of 
the United States. 


The end of a Congress is actually a 


beginning. It is the beginning of new 
legislation, good and bad. 

During the 135 days that the House 
of Representatives was in session—a total 
of 562 hours and 12 minutes of talking 
time—the House passed 444 public laws. 
Each of these new laws will, directly or 
indirectly, for good or ill, touch the life 
of every citizen in Marion County. 

Adjournment in the early hours of 
August 24 touched off a,round of self- 
congratulations among the Democrat 
leadership and the ultra-liberal press. 
They compared the sweeping legislation 
enacted since last January 7 with the 
first 100 days of the Roosevelt regime. 

The Democrats are calling the 85th a 
“do something“ Congress. 

It cannot be denied that it has been a 
“do something to everybody“ Congress. 
Nor can it be denied that during this 
sesison Congress spent more of the tax- 
payers’ money than ever before in peace- 
time. 

Membership in the House was divided, 
with 233 Democrats and 198 Republicans, 
giving the Democrats a working majority 
of 35. A substantial Democrat majority 
controlled every subcommittee and every 
full committee. A Democrat chairman 
headed up each of these subcommittees 
and full committees. A Democrat Speak- 
er determined which bills should or 
should not come to the floor. 

Honest conservatism was in the mi- 
nority. This is what a Democrat “do 
something” Congress chose to do in an 
election year: 

It fought a brushfire skirmish with 
nuclear spending methods by voting $8 
billion to $10 billion in new pump-pri- 
ming schemes to combat a recession 
already on the route. It voted a record- 
smashing peacetime budget of $72,600,- 
000,000. These tactics, of course, give 
aid and comfort to the Nation's grim- 
mest enemy: inflation. 

The 85th Congress justified its $3,298,- 
000,000 foreign aid program as a tool for 
fighting communism overseas. But, it 
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refused to act on legislation to protect 
Americans at home from subversives— 
legislation which would not cost the tax- 
payers a cent. 

While it admitted a 49th State to the 
Union, the Congress failed to enact any 
clear-cut measures to preserve the 
crumbling rights of the States. As 8 
matter of fact, it passed measures en- 
croaching on traditional States’ rights, 
particularly in the field of education. 

After parading corrupt union leaders, 
out-and-out racketeers, and their vic- 
tims before a shocked American public, 
the Democrats wrote a labor bill so bad 
that representatives of both labor and 
management considered it a shabby joke. 
Even Mr. George Meany, president of 
the AFL-CIO, in a written statement to 


the House Education and Labor Com- 


mittee, said: 

As a result S, 3974, as adopted last night 
by the Senate, contains provisions which w® 
are certain will prove unworkable; provisions 
which we know are unwise; provisions whicD 
are clearly unfair and unduly repressive. 

Not one word in the bill was changed 
from the time it left the Senate until it 
came to the House floor, Republican 
efforts to bring out legislation which 
would correct the abuses uncovered bY 
the Senate subcommittee were balked by 
the Democrat leadership, and the rank 
and file of labor and the consuming pub- 
lic were deprived of the protection they s 
need and deserve. 

BROWNSON VOTED FOR ECONOMY 


Only a handful of economy-minded 
stalwarts seemed to recall the mandate 
handed them in the first session whe? 
the voters demanded that Federal ex- 
penditures be cut. The leadership saw 
to it that few record votes would be on a 
cut-and-dried economy basis to show UP 
the spenders. Many of the multi-mil- 
lion-dollar spending bills were steam- 
rollered through under parliamentary 
procedures permitting little or no debate- 

One of these pump-priming schemes 
was a mammoth housing bill which the 
leadership attempted to ram throug 
with only 40 minutes debate. This bill 
covered a multitude of spending pro- 
posals outside of the housing field. It 
is no exaggeration to say that it 
everything in it but the kitchen sink. 

Senator Harry F. Byrp, speaking 
the floor of the Senate, said: 

If a tough little group of last-ditchers in 
the House had not stopped the Senate-passed 
housing bill, another 826 billion in Feder! 
cash and public credits would have gone o 
the dam. 


That tough little group of last-ditche™ 
consisted of 134 of us House Members 
who voted against the bill’s passage un 
der a suspension of the rules, which re- 
quires a two-thirds majority. One hun- 
dred and fourteen of the tough little 
group were Republicans—including my 
self—while only 20 were members of s 
Senator's own Democratic Party. Ha 
passage been based on a simple majori 
vote, we would have lost to the spenders. 
251 of whom voted to pass it. They W 
just 6 votes shy of the required tw? 
thirds. 

And, it was 157 Republicans, joined DY 
a handful of Democrats, who defea 
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the rule which would have brought the 
$2.9 billion community facilities bill to 
the floor. This bill was part of the 
Rayburn-Johnson kit of recession cure- 
alls. The vote was a close one: 173 for 
Ge 187 against the rule, I voted against 


I helped to lead the floor fight which 
Preceded defeat of a $25 million agricul- 
ture marketing facilities bill, which 
Would have loaded another extravagant 
expenditure on the Federal Government 
for a program being carried on willingly 
and well by the individual States. Once 
again my Republican colleagues lined up 
With me on the side of economy and the 
Tule on the measure was beaten in a 164- 
to-211 vote. Of the 211 who opposed it, 
163 were Republicans. 

Victories for the taxpayers were piti- 
fully few, however, when compared with 
the multimillion-dollar spending bills 
Which were passed. The Democrat 
leadership was clever in manipulating 
Many of them through under rules which 
Called for tightly limited or even no de- 
bate. Both the $5.5 billion emergency 
highway bill and the $1.9 billſon emer- 
gency Federal housing loan bill were 
Passed in this manner. 

President Eisenhower had outlined a 
Program of sensible assistance to certain 
distressed-labor areas, but the Demo- 
Crats emerged from committee with a bill 
representing such a complete boondoggle 
that it was unpalatable to the adminis- 
tration and to a majority of the Re- 
Publican Members of the House. As the 
Democrats reported it, the area redevel- 
Opment bill called for an initial outlay 
of 8279.5 million in Federal grants and 
loans, administered in such a way as to 
foster a Government-control system of 
industry production completely unre- 
lated to good economi¢s and traditional 
American principals of free enterprise. 
It thrust the Federal Government into 
Yet another field belonging to the States 
and local municipalities and individuals. 
Attempts to send the bill back to com- 
Mittee were frustrated in an almost 
Straight party-line vote of 170 for re- 
Committal and 188 against recommittal; 


115 Republicans voted to recommit. The. 


bin met with a veto from President 
ower. 

The gigantic rivers and harbors pork 
barrel, calling for an outlay of $1.5 bil- 
lion, passed despite the fight my econ- 
Omy-mineded colleagues and I put up in 
the House. The bill met with a quick 
veto at the White House, and an appro- 

tion bill of saner proportions for nec- 
projects ultimately was written, 

Ssed, and signed into law. 

Twice within 6 months the Congress 
Was called upon to increase the national 
debt limit—to pledge the wages of gen- 
rations yet unborn as payment for the 
Dump priming, the pork barrels, the 
Wanton spending in which the Congress 
itself has indulged. On January 23, I 
Voted against increasing the national 
pent limit by a supposedly temporary $5 

on. On August 5, I voted against 
Making that $5 billion permanent, plus 
adding another permanent $5 billion and 
& temporary $3 billion. 

My votes were protests against the real 
evil, which is congressional approval of 
authorizations and appropriations which 
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make such increases necessary. Both 
times I took the floor to point out the 
wicked folly of reckless spending which 
forces Congress to mortgage the future 
of our children and our grandchildren. 
That Congress should be forced to raise 
the debt limit by $13 billion in times of 
relative prosperity is a strong indictment 
of the spenders in Congress itself. 
H. R. 8002: THE ECONOMY BUDGET BILL 


The one important economy measure 
to become law during this session of 
spend and spend was H. R. 8002, This 
bill had the backing of President Eisen- 
hower, the Bureau of the Budget, the 
Citizens’ Committee for the Hoover Re- 
port, most fiscal authorities, and the man 
the 85th Congress most often ignored— 
the taxpayer himself. 

Mail from the 11th District of Indiana, 
which I represent, was constant during 
the year and a half it took Congress to 
consider, study, debate, and pass the bill. 
Most of my folks knew I had worked on 
this legislation in the Government Oper- 
ations Committee on which I served, and 
they knew I was one of its first and 
stanchest backers. They wrote to me 
urging me to get my colleagues busy 
turning H. R. 8002 into law. They could 
not understand how the 85th Congress 
could allocate something like 3 minutes 
of time to slip through a $5.5 billion 
highway bill under a suspension of the 
rules, and yet take so much time in pass- 
ing legislation which could save the 
Federal Government many millions of 
dollars every year. For that matter, I 
found it a little difficult to understand 
myself. 

H. R. 8002 will place the Federal 
budget on an accrued expenditures basis, 
requiring annual review each year by 
Congress on both existing and proposed 
programs, and thus provides a financial 
tool for realistic congressional control 
over the annual rate of Government 
expenditures. 

WATIONAL DEFENSE AND INTERNAL SECURITY— 
DEFENSE REORGANIZATION PLAN 

President Eisenhower finally won his 
12-year fight to eliminate the patchwork 
committee improvisation in Department 
of Defense administrative policies. 
After a nip-and-tuck battle between the 
Democrat-controlled Armed Services 
Committee—which sent his plan to the 
floor stripped of some of its most essen- 
tial features—and those of us who re- 
spect the President's farsightedness in 
military matters, the Congress finally 
adopted most of his recommendations. 

I supported the plan set forth by the 
President all the way. It clarifies the 
authority of the Secretary of Defense, 
steps up Pentagon efficiency, and 
streamlines the unified command struc- 
ture. Party lines were clearly drawn on 
this measure, with House Republicans 
voting almost 100 percent in favor of the 
President's recommendations, and the 
Democrats voting almost 100 percent 
against it. Although his recommenda- 
tions were not adopted in the House, 
they were added in the Senate, and be- 
came part of the bill which was signed 
at the White House. With much of the 
redtape cut away, the Nation can expect 
more defense for the dollar. 
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DEFENSE APPROPRIATION 


While giving the reorganization plan 
to the taxpayers with one hand, the 
spenders in Congress took away with the 
other hand. President Eisenhower and 
his top military advisers assessed the 
Nation's defense needs at $38.7 billion 
for fiscal 1959. A majority in Congress 
insisted on giving him more than $815 
million more than he requested. 

Most of this padding was done in com- 
mittee and some of it was done on the 
floor of the Senate. The full House had 
only one clear-cut opportunity to reject 
a part of these unatked-for funds. Rep- 
resentative Sixes, of Florida, proposed 
addition of $99 million to the bill—$99 
million which the President specifically 
said was not needed. TI voted against 
adding the funds, but the Sikes amend- 
ment carried in a rollcall vote of 225 to 
159. 

This desire to be lavish with the mili- 
tary probably was sparked by the Rus- 
sian success with sputnik, and also may 
have resulted from a guilt complex dat- 
ing back to the first session. In 1957, 
we trimmed about $2.5 billion from the 
Defense budget. The President and his 
advisors agreed that they could live with 
the cut if the Congress would only re- 
store $313 million in areas where no true 
economy resulted. In an almost 100 
percent party line vote, the Democrats 
refused to restore this urgently needed 
$313 million for Army research and de- 
velcpment, naval airpower, and planes 
for the Air Force. 

Many of those who cast their false 
economy votes in 1957—and the author 
of the Sikes amendment was one of 
them—were eager this year to add $99 
million the President said was not 
needed. I voted against adding the $99 
million this year. I voted against cutting 
the $313 million in the first session. 

As an active Reservist, long acquainted 
with the military, I am aware that the 
Department of Defense is seldom self- 
denying in its money requests. I could 
not see the wisdom of handing them 
money they insisted they did not need. 
Ecclesiastes expresses my philosophy on 
appropriating money in the verse which 
says: “There is a time to keep, and a 
time to cast away.” 

MILITARY COMPENSATION ACT 


Incorporating some of the highly- 
publicized Cordiner recommendations, 
this bill increasing Armed Forces’ pay 
was passed by Congress. Since I felt a 
little incentive pay for noncommissioned 
and company grade officers was better 
than no raise at all, I voted for the bill. 
I was disappointed that it did not dis- 
tribute these increases more equitably, 
concentrating them in the areas in which 
incentives are most needed. I spoke out 
on the floor asking the House to send the 
bill batk to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee for.further study. This request was 
voted down, and I subsequently voted 
for the bill’s passage. I still feel that the 
47 percent pay raise it gives to 4-star 
generals and the 36 percent raise it gives 
to other generals is completely out of line 
when compared with only 15 percent for 
company grade officers. and a mere 7 per- 
cent for sergeants first class. 
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SPACE AND ATOMIC PROJECTS 


Awareness of the Soviet challenge 
prompted the creation of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
civilian-controlled, which received unan- 
imous House approval. Congress au- 
thorized $47.8 million for construction 
of a new space projects center and for 
expansion of satellite launching and 
tracking facilities, and another $54.6 
million to expand and accelerate present 
missile base construction projects. 
Three hundred and eighty-six million 
dollars was authorized for the, Atomic 
Energy Commission for construction and 
expansion purposes. The Congress also 
approved exchange of atomic informa- 
tion with military allies of the United 
States. 

In their enthusiasm, the spenders de- 
cided to treat the taxpayers to the luxury 
of an atomic-powered ice-breaker for 
service in the Arctic and Antarctic, al- 
though they had Navy testimony show- 
ing that existing, conventionally-oper- 
ated ice-breakers are doing a more than 
adequate job. This $40 million money 
bill met a firm veto at the White House. 

LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAM 


I voted for this bill to place all Federal 
employees under the loyalty security pro- 
gram, while, at the same time, granting 
the right of appeal. Unfortunately, this 
is one of several worthwhile bills to fight 
subversion which died with the 85th 
Congress. It passed both House and 
Senate, the House approved the confer- 
ence report, but the Senate leadership 
failed to call the conference report up 
for that body’s approval, and the mea- 
sure thus was killed. 

PREEMPTION OF STATE LAWS 


When a notorious Communist leader 
was freed because the Supreme Court 
ruled that a Federal law preempted the 
State antisubversion laws under which 
he had been convicted, a shocked and 
outraged public demanded oongressional 
action. . 

H. R. 3 was written in answer to that 
demand. It spelled out clearly that State 
laws in fields where Congress has acted 
are concurrently enforceable, and it spe- 
cifically applied this principle to State 
antisedition laws. H. R. 3 was intro- 
duced January 3, 1957, the opening day 
of the 85th Congress. It was a year 
and a half before the House Judiciary 
Committee finally reported it. 

During the long floor debate on H. R. 3, 
I voted 4 times to restore the balance 
of power to the States and to avoid fur- 
ther preemption rulings by the Su- 
preme Court: I voted for the rule to bring 
the bill to the floor; I voted for the Willis 
amendment which broadened the scope 
of the bill; I voted against the motion 
to recommit, and I voted for final pass- 
age. A majority of my colleagues voted 
with me on all of these rollcalls and the 
bill was sent to the Senate. House Dem- 
ocrats split on this measure: 100 of them 
voted for it, 109 voted against it. Re- 
publicans lined up solidly behind States’ 
rights, giving the bill 141 yeas, and only 
46 nays. The entire Hoosier Republican 
delegation in the House supported 
H.R. 3. 

H. R. 3 was buried in committee when 
it reached the Senate, and S. 654, a 
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similar bill, was called up for action. 
It was defeated in a 40 to 41 vote, with 
the majority leader, Senator JOHNSON, 
himself voting against the bill. With 
the Jenner-Butler bill ordered tabled in 
a 49 to 41 vote, S. 654 killed by 1 lone vote, 
and H. R. 3 locked in committee, all hope 
for preemption clarification was lost. 
OTHER ANTISUBVERSIVE LEGISLATION 


The Senate Democratic leadership also 
must answer for the failure to call before 
the Senate four House-approved antisub- 
versive measures. These bills would have 
extended application of espionage laws 
to offenses against the United States 
anywhere in the world; provided for 
denial of passports to persons knowingly 
engaged in activities intended to further 
international communism; clarified the 
criminal code definition of “organize” 
relating to treason, sedition, and subver- 
sion cases, and fixed procedure for judi- 
cial review to prevent unjustified delay 
in execution of deportation orders. 

All four of these bills provided desirable 
safeguards. Their defeat meant four 
more victories in the 85th Congress for 
the ADA lobbyists who so vigorously op- 
posed them. 

TRADE, NOT AID 

Two of the most hotly disputed issues 
of the session were the foreign aid and 
reciprocal trade bills. I voted against the 
foreign aid authorization bill, and I voted 
against the foreign aid appropriation bill. 
I stood up the night of adjournment, 
when the appropriation conference re- 
port came to the House for final ap- 
proval, to demand a final rollcall vote. 
It was refused. I voted against the pro- 


- gram because I know the so-called de- 


fense support—economic aid—portions 
are wasteful, poorly administered and 
fail in their objeotives. 

The International Operations Subcom- 
mittee, on which I am ranking minority 
member, issued two reports this spring 
on the deplorable situation we found 
during our tour of duty last fall in the 
Near East. Several of us appeared be- 
fore the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee this spring to testify on the lack of 
effectiveness we found in the economic- 
aid program. I do feel that elements of 
military assistance to our allies are 
necessary, since much of the hardware 
used in these programs is obsolete to 
United States forces’ use and has an 
actual value of its worth to the scrap 
dealer. I believe, too, that the low- cost 
technical assistance program has some 
value because it deals -in knowledge 
shared, rather than in funds given away. 
Since all three phases of the program 
are lumped together in one bill, and be- 
cause the economic portion is so highly 
objectionable, I voted against the bill. 
I think that the reports our committee 
sent to each Member, and the testimony 
we gave before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, played an important part in final 
congressional approval of a $618 million 
cut in the original budget request. 

Hoosier House Republicans opposed 


the foreign-aid bill 8 to 1; both Indiana 


Democrats voted for it, 
When the reciprocal trade bill came 
before the House, I bore in mind the fact 
that last year the United States exported 
$20 billion in goods, while importing only 
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$13 billion. Ten percent of all the mov- 
able goods we manufacture are exported; 
nearly one-fourth of our cropland pro- 
duces for foreign markets. To curtail 
the flow of these exports would have seri- 
ous repercussions on our economy. The 


_only way others can pay for these goods 


is either by our imports or our foreign 
aid. I prefer trade. 

I had hoped for a rule which would 
have permitted the House to compromise 
somewhere between the administration 
request for a 5-year extension and the 
alternative bill calling for an extension 
of only 2 years. Such a rule was not 
granted, but the whole Congress event- 
ually agreed on a 4-year extension, with 
adequate safeguards included for the 
protection of domestic industries. 

FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


“A first big step that will lead to many 
more.” 

In these words a jubilant, left-wing 
east coast newspaper brazenly admits 
that the so-called National Defense Edu- 
cation Act was a tool to fling open the 
doors to all-out Federal aid to education 
and ultimate Federal control of the pub- 
lic schools. 

This legislation is the most dangerous 
to pass Congress in the 8 years I have 
served in Washington. I, and the rest 
of the Hoosier Republicans in both 
House and Senate, fought a heartbreak- 
ing, losing battle to defeat this $1 billion 
bill. 

I took the floor to speak at length dur- 
ing debate on the measure. I and thé 
eight other Hoosier Republicans voted 
solidly to send the bill back to commit- 
tee. We demanded a rolicall on final 
passage, but the requisite 50 Members 
failed to join us in standing up to request 
that the “yeas” and “nays” be record 
The bill passed the House in a voice vote. 
On the final day of the session, Au 
23, when the conference report came be- 
fore the House, the Hoosier delegation 
worked feverishly to back up a requ 
for a rollcall and this time we succeeded 
in obtaining a final vote for the record 
so the folks back home could judge for 
themselves the actions of the men repre- 
senting them. 

By succumbing to cunningly inspired 
panic techniques of such pressure groups 
as the NEA, the ADA, and other pro- 
ponents of big government, a majori 
of the Congress voted for a bill which 
study shows was not wanted by or de- 
sirable for the individual States. 

The biggest portion of the bill grants 
direct annual Federal aid to publi¢ 
schools in the amount of $300 million for 
equipment for instruction in mathemat- 
ics, science, and languages. Two hun- 
dred and ninety-five million dollars is for 
loans of $1,000 a year to college students. 
Five million dollars will be used to h 
States establish mathematics, scienc® 
and language programs in the pub c 
schools. Sixty-one million dollars will be 
used to establish rare-language cen 
for instruction of language teachers. 
This amount includes a stipend cov 
transportation expenses of the teachers 
and their dependents. Other Fede 
aid portions of the program are for re“ 
search on the educational uses of 
vision, motion pictures, and radio in pub- 
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lic schools; guiding and testing programs 
for public school children; additional 
guidance counseling, and administrative 
costs at the Washington end. 

Hoosiers have never been deceived into 
thinking that Indiana gets 100 cents back 
on every tax dollar it sends to Washing- 
ton. Of the hundreds of letters I re- 
ceived from the folks back home on this 
education bill, only one favored it and 
this letter originated from a pressure 
group. 

Hoosiers are justly proud of their pub- 
lic school system, the high quality of 
their guidance and counseling programs, 
their capable and dedicated teaching 
staffs, and the many splendid private 
programs of scholarships and student 
loans. 

At no time were they deluded as to the 
real purpose of this legislation. They 
may take some small comfort in knowing 
that their 2 Republican Senators and 
their 9 Republican Representatives never 
gave an inch in the fight to beat this very 
bad bill. 


LABOR LEGISLATION 


The most gigantic hoax of the ses- 
slon—the Kennedy-Ives bill—backfired 
on Democrats who were trying to be all 
things to all people. After spending 
thousands of tax dollars parading the 
Senate Labor Rackets Subcommittee 

‘Procedures before the American people, 
the Democrats were unable to write a 
labor bill dealing squarely with the cor- 
ruption the subcommittee had uncovered. 

Their dilemma: How to calm an 
alarmed consuming public and labor 
Union rank and file, while at the same 
time placating labor leadership to whom 
they are beholden for delivering votes in 
the fall. 

Their solution: A bill they could” call 
labor reform although it did not do the 
Cleanup job that must be done. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell blasted the 
Kennedy-Ives bill as weakening the al- 
Teady pitfully ineffective legal protection 
Presently provided by law to union mem- 
bers and the public.” He childed the 
Democratic leadership for ignoring the 
format for labor reform that President 
Eisenhower had handed them at the be- 
Sinning of the year. 

When the Kennedy-Ives bill came to 
the House, it was held by the Speaker for 
41 days before he referred it to the House 
Committee on Education and Labor. No 
hearings were held on the bill and the 

mocrat majority voted against report- 

it out for debate on the floor. A Re- 
Dublican labor reform bill, in line with 

e President's firm but moderate recom- 
Mendations, also was voted down in com- 
Mittee. 

The House leadership eventually took 
the Kennedy-Ives bill from committee 

the floor under a rule which per- 
mitted no amendments and which al- 
lowed only 40 minutes’ debate. The 

“nnedy-Ives bill is 48 pages in length. 

at meant the leadership was per- 
mitting less than 1 minute of debate per 
e on a bill of far-reaching and dan- 
zercus proportions. 
v voted against the Kennedy-Ives bill 
a ause it was not an honest attempt to 
ean up corrupt practices in the labor 
on movement. It was opposed by 
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many responsible leaders of both labor 
and management. 

Under the suspension rule, the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill required a two-thirds ma- 
jority to pass the House. We repudi- 
ated the bill in a 190-to-198 rollcall 
vote, which meant it would not even 
have passed on a simple majority vote. 

I immediately called on the Democrat 
chairman of the House Education and 
Labor Committee for a new bill to pro- 
vide the safeguards both union members 
and the consuming public need and de- 
serve. The session adjourned without 
such a bill. I have continued to press 
for prompt, vigorous action in drawing 
up legislation to be acted upon as soon 
as the 86th Congress meets. 

Many honest folks were deluded by 
the Democrat leadership’s high-powered 
public relations job to promote the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill. Some of these folks have 
asked me why I voted against it, why 
a poor bill was not better than none at 
all. 

These are my reasons: 

The Kennedy-Ives bill did not pro- 
vide for genuine democracy in unions. 

It did not have enforcement sanctions 
on unions retaining officers who file false 
returns with the Secretary of Labor. 

It did nothing about organizational 
and racketeer picketing, even when this 
picketing was done against the express 
wishes of the collective bargaining unit 
concerned. 

It did not tighten secondary boycott 
provisions of existing law. 

It did nothing to bar the use of union 
funds for partisan political purposes. 

Kennedy-Ives would have narrowed 
the definition of supervisors contained 
in present law. This would have forced 
foremen into the same union-shop con- 
tract as the employees they are supposed 
to supervise. 

It contained a section which could 
have been construed so as to make it 
criminal for an employer to raise em- 
ployees’ pay or benefits at the same time 
a union was attempting to organize the 
employees. 

It did not make it mandatory that a 
union member be permitted to see the 
financial, and other, records of his union. 

It did not provide that Government 
action could be taken against improper 
union leadership. 

Kennedy-Ives did not impose finan- 
cial responsibilities on union officials in 
regard to trust funds and properties of 
the membership, nor did it empower 
union members to go into State and Fed- 
eral courts to sue for violations of trust 
by union officials. 

One hundred and forty-nine Demo- 
crats supported the Kennedy-Ives bill 
in the House, and 61, including the chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Com- 
mittee, voted against it; 187 Republi- 
cans, including all 9 Indiana Members, 
voted against the bill, and only 41 sup- 
ported it. 

Congress was successful in passing a 
pension plan disclosure bill, which re- 
quires both employers and unions to 
make available to participants in pension 
plans an annual report of the financial 
operations. The bill was an answer to 
disclosures in the Senate Rackets Sub- 
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committee of abuses of various welfare 

and pension funds in previous years. I 

supported this measure. 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


One of President Eisenhower's major 
victories came when the House rejected a 
Democrat plan for a Federal dole to the 
States for unemployment compensation. 
A substitute was adopted which acknowl- 
edges primary State responsibility in the 
unemployment benefits area by putting 
the program on a voluntary rather than 
compulsory State basis; made the money 
a loan to the States, rather than a grant, 
and preserved the insurance concept as 
well as the trust funds established to 
administer the program. It provided for 
extra payments ranging to $45 a week 
for a maximum of 13 weeks. I voted for 
the modified, States rights version, 
which was accepted in a 233-to-165 vote. 

AGRICULTURE 


In an almost straight party-line vote, 
the Democrat farm price support freeze 
passed the House last March, only to be 
brought up short at the White House by 
a Presidential veto and the President's 
dry comment that “farm prices need to 
thaw, not freeze.” I voted against the 
oe as did every other Indiana Repub- 

n. 

The next Democrat move was to turn 
out a hodgepodge of agriculture legis- 
lation which Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson tagged as an “economic mon- 
strosity.” This bill was so bad that it 
was never even permitted tc come to the 
floor, the rule being defeated in a 171-to- 
214 vote, with the Republicans lined up 
firmly against it. 

As the session drew nearer and nearer 
its close, the Democrat leadership reluc- 
tantly surrendered—Speaker RAYBURN 
had threatened to allow no bill at all 
and a bill lowering supports, in accord- 
ance with administration wishes, was 
approved. 

HUMANE SLAUGHTER 


Humane slaughtering methods long 
have been employed in Indianapolis 
meat packinghouses, a fact of which we 
are proud. My mail ran very heavily in 
favor of a national law requiring simi- 
lar methods in all packinghouses. I 
voted for the humane slaughter bill, 
which in its finally approved form pro- 
hibits Federal purchase of meat from 
packers not conforming with humane 
slaughtering standards. The bill has 
been signed by the President. 

SMALL EUSINESS 


The small-business man received two 
important boosts from the Congress. 
One, the Small Business. Tax Revision 
Act, is designed to aid and encourage 
small-business expansion through an 
easing of certain tax regulations. The 
other, the Small Business Investment 
Act, authorizes an appropriation of $250 
million to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration for the purpose of making equity- 
type capital and long-term credit more 
readily available to small-business con- 
cerns. I voted for these bills, both of 
which have been signed into law. I also 
voted for H. R. 10, to permit self-em- 
ployed persons to deduct, for income-tax 
purposes, the amount paid as premiums 
on a restricted retirement policy. Such 
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deductions are now allowed persons 
whose funds are paid into company re- 
tirement plans, H. R. 10 corrected what 
I feel to be a long-standing inequity in 


the law. The Senate failed to act on 


this legislation. 
TRANSPORTATION 


I fought for and voted for repeal of 
the wartime-imposed excise taxes on 
transportation of freight and passen- 
gers, The House had the opportunity to 
vote on only repeal of the freight tax, 
and I took the floor to speak in behalf of 
such repeal. An overwhelming majority 
of the House voted to remove the tax. I 
also saw the desperate need of assistance 
to the economically depressed railroad 
industry. Along with all of my col- 
leagues in the House, I voted for a loan- 
guarantee program which will help put 
the railroads back on their feet. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


Two compelling reasons prompted me 
to vote for the social security bills. First, 
folks on small, fixed incomes have felt 
the brunt of higher prices most keenly. 
The 41,423 Marion County folks who 
received old-age survivors and disability 
insurance benefits will be able to meet 
these costs better with the modest 7-per- 
cent increase the bill gives them be- 
ginning in 1959. Secondly, the legisla- 
tion will bring in an additional $400 mil- 
lion annually to strengthen the reserve 
fund, which has been in shaky financial 
condition. ‘The House approved this bill 
375-2, and the President signed the bill 
August 28. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 

I voted for an increase in postal rates 
because I feel that if the post office is not 
self-supporting, the alternative is a sub- 
sidy at the expense of all the taxpayers, 
It did not seem to me realistic, in the face 
of today’s costs, to expect the Govern- 
ment to carry first class mail at rates 
established in 1932. Post Office studies 
indicate that 75 percent of all first-class 
material is sent out by business firms 
rather than individuals writing personal 
letters. The average person actually will 
pay less buying stamps at 4 cents each 
than he would if he were forced to sub- 
sidize post office losses in the form of ap- 
propriation of revenue derived from in- 
come taxes, 

I also voted for a pay raise for both 
postal and classified workers, in the con- 
viction that their wages and benefits 
should compare with those offered in pri- 
vate enterprise if we are to attract 
capable, dedicated personnel to the Fed- 
eral service. 

PENSIONS FOR EX-PRESIDENTS 


I took a stand against legislation 
granting pensions to former Presidents 
of the United States. Within the last 
century, no ex-President has been in 
financial distress, and most of them have 
left sizable estates. The bill originally 
called for a $25,000 yearly pension, a 
$100,000 office staff and free mailing 
privileges. Wein the House succeeded in 
eliminating all but the pension, but the 
Senate conferees insisted on restoring 
$50,000 a year for staff and the mailing 
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privileges. House leadership effectively 
blocked our attempts to obtain a rollcall 
vote on the report. The Speaker of the 
House himself took the floor to speak in 
behalf of the bill. President Hoover an- 
nounced earlier that he would not accept 
a pension, and, since passage, has told 
the press he will turn it over to charity. 
Former President Truman, who publicly 
lobbied for the pension on a nationwide 
television program, has had no public 
comment since the bill was passed. 

A pension bill I was glad to see finally 
passed by the whole Congress was one 
provided an inerease in pensions 
for Spanish-American War veterans’ 
widows. The House approved the meas- 
ure in the first session, but the Senate 
waited until this year to pass it. 

I also voted for a cost-in-living in- 
crease for civil service retirees. Money 
for this increase in benefits comes from 
the civil service retirement fund to which 
these ex-Government workers contrib- 
uted, not from Federal tax revenue. 

BROWNSON BILLS 


During the 85th Congress I wrote 
nine public bills, several of which imple- 
mented Hoover Commission economy 
recommendations. These bills were: 

H. R. 5792, March 11, 1957: This 
called for creation of a supply and serv- 
ice administration in the Department of 
Defense to coordinate the supply sys- 
tem to fill the needs of the Armed 
Forces for such common-use items as 
food, clothing, and fuel. The Hoover 
Commission report estimates savings of 
as much as $340 million annually if pro- 
curement practices were unified in this 
manner. 

H. R. 5808, March 11, 1957: This would 
have eliminated Federal competition 
with private enterprise. Another recom- 
mendation.of the Hoover Commission, 
H. R. 5808 would have eliminated most of 
the estimated 19,000 federally owned or 
partly owned plants and commercial- 
type facilities—worth $12 billion of the 
taxpayers’ money—which now competes 
with private business. 

H. R. 6522, March 29, 1957: A bill to 
grant a charter to the United Mexican 
Border Veterans. 

H. R. 8097, June 13, 1957: Another 
Hoover Commission bill, this provided 
that military procurement be limited 
primarily to posts in tactical organiza- 
tions and that civilian personnel be util- 
ized increasingly in management and 
technical positions in support agencies, 
Top positions in Defense Department 
support activities have been filled by 
military personnel, frequently rotated 
into such assignments between tours of 
duty in military operations. Cost of 
this excessive rotation is estimated at 
between $33 million and $50 million a 
year. The Hodover Commission also 
found some 16,000 instances of dual 
staffing, which cost the taxpayers an- 
other $110 million a year. My bill would 
have eliminated this duplication and ex- 
cessive rotation. 

H. R. 9571, August 30, 1957: This 
measure would have made permanent 
“in lieu of taxes“ payments with respect 
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to manufacturing plants owned by the 
United States and located on property 
controlled by a State, county or munici- 
pal government. The 85th Congress 
merely extended present laws by an ad- 
ditional 2 years. To date, in-lieu-of-tax 
payments to Marion County have totaled 
$404,065.57. 

H. R. 11113, March 4, 1958: This 
bill would have repealed the $1'7million 
appropriation for extension of the east 
front of the United States Capitol 
Building. Despite my vigorous efforts 
to preserve the historic east front, the 
House Public Works Gommittee declined 
to hold hearings on my bill. A Senate 
bill calling for a new study of the exten- 
sion was defeated, and construction has 
begun on the Capitol building. 

H. R. 12215, April 29, 1958: This 
bill would have exempted transfer of 
real property to a State or political sub- 
division thereof as a result of condemna- 
tion or threat of condemnation from the 
Federal documentary stamp tax. 

H. R. 13390, July 14, 1958: It came 
to my attention that 203 Americans had 
lost their unemployment compensation 
checks through garnishment for back 
taxes by the Internal Revenue Service. 
I immediately introduced H. R. 13390 
which subsequently became a part of the 
social-security bill passed on July 31 
by the House and signed into law on 
August 28. 

House Concurrent Resolution 363, July 
16, 1958: The sudden outbreak of hos- 
tilities in the Near East surprised the 
United States completely. This led me 
to introduce a resolution establishing & 
joint committee on central intelligence, 
composed of 6 Members of the Senate 
and 6 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This joint committee would 
make a continuing study of the activities 
of the Central Intelligence Agency, and 
of problems relating to the gathering of 
intelligence affecting the national secu- 
rity. 

H. R. 13490, July 22, 1958: Patterned 
after the wool and fur labeling acts this 
bill protects consumers and others 
against misbranding, false advertising 
and false invoicing of decorative w 
and imitation wood products. The legis- 
lation has particular import to the 11th 


District, since five plywood mills are lo- 


cated in Marion County. The plyw 

industry in particular has suffered from 

competitors who imitate genuine plywood 

products but who are not required by law 

o stamp the inferior products as imita- 
on. 

In addition to the public bills, I intro- 
duced a number of private bills in behalf 
of 11th District residents. Private bills 
are introduced only when all efforts to 
assist a person in his problem with the 
Federal Government have been ex- 
hausted through normal channels. Al- 
though my 8 years in Washington have 
taught me many ways of cutting through 
red tape in the executive department to 
help 11th District folks, there are occa- 
sionally times when the only recourse iS 
through private legislation. 
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Voting record of Hon. Caarzes B. Brownson, of Indiana, on major legislation, 85th Cong., 2d sess. 


House Brownson 
roil- vote Result 
5 8 3 bill to provide for a temporary Increase in the national debt limit. On motion to recommit: Failed, 
6 H. R. 9955—A bill to ide for a tem increase in the national dobt limit. On passage: Passed, 328 to 71 Publie Law 85-336. 
7 | H R. 10146—To provide $1,410,000,000 for emergency missile funds. On passage: Passed, 388 to 0 ae — Public Law 85-322, 
8H. R. eee e for 3 years the import duties on certain coarse wools not domestically e On pas- Public Law 85-418. 
14H. . 108k1—Making supplemental appropriations for the 1058 fiscal year. On Dawson amendment granting,| Feb. 20 Nay .. Public Law 85-352, 
$10,000,000 each to the G lon Canyon and Trinity River projects: Adopted, 200 to 184 * 
38 | H, R. Lad 11 be Commission recommended bill to improve Federal budgeting methods, On motion to recom- | Mar. 6 | Nay... 
mit: Fa 
19 H. R. 8002—On final passage: Passed, 311 to 86 r „ Public Law 85-739. 
20 S. 497— Rivers and harbors bill, $1,544,627,800.“‘pork barrel.“ On motion to recommit to eliminate certain appro- | Mar. 11 Votoed. 
priations: Failed, 167 to 234. 
21 S. 497—Rivers and harbors bill. On final passage: Passed, 321 to 8 „„„„„%é Mor. 11 Votoed, 
22 | 8. Con. Res. 60—Favoring accelęrut lon of military ‘construction programs for which appropriations had already been | Mar. 19 Adopted. 
made. On motion to suspend rules: Adopted, 378 to 20. 
23 | 8. Con, Res, 68. Favoring acceleration of civilian construction programs for which appropriations had already been Do. 
made. On motion to suspend rules and pass: Adopted, 379 to 16. 
25 | B. 3262—Au certain activities by the Arme Forces in . of the VIII Olympic winter games, On Public Law 85-888. 
5 rules und pass: Passed: 257 to 130. 
=y Ea tnor ne o freeze agricultural support prices and acreage allotments. On motion to recommit: Failed, 173 
to 
28 | 8. J. Res. 162—On final panies: Passed, 210 to Po gece RO pa apy GIRO TE Fp pach e Vetoed. 
29 | H. Res. 507—Providing for consideration of H. R. 11470, On adoption of the rule: Adopted, 380 to 5 .-..----=1--e y 
30| H.R. 11470—To adjust the basie pay of officers and enlisted mem bers of the armed services and to provide proficiency |.-.do..... Y Public Law 83-12. 
pay for enlisted members. On final > Passed, 366 to 22. 
“ 8200—To authorize thee erection of s national freedom aena monument. (No Federal appropriation Failed. 
required. ) On motion to recommit: Motion adopted, 195 to 1 
35 I. R. FFC F 3 from the sale or other disposition of flight equip- Public Law 85-373. 
ment. On adoption of conference Adop 
37 | 5. 22. opm 1 ain activities by the Armed 8 in support of the VIII Olympic winter games. On final Public Law 85-355. 
passage: 
38 | H. R. 10589—Executive offices ap one gag bill. On committee amendment providing appropriation for Com- Public Law 88-448. 
mission on Civil Rights: ee 
39 | H. R. 9821I—To amend and supplement the Federal-Aid Road Act 5 3 „ for continuing con- 
struction of 3 On motion bed recommit 8 7 
40 H. R. 9821—On me 8 Re Le cates |S I aye Ow ak LEE ee LR EY Public Law 85-281. 
45 | U. SRE S6i—Anthorizing ou consid eration ot 11451 to autores construction and sale of s superliner passenger . 29 
motion to consider bill: Motion adopted, 
17 Hie Ng ä the und by the Federal Maritime Board of s superliner passenger vessel. Public Law 85-521. 
passage: Passed 
80 H. R. 12065—Authorizing temporary unemployment benefits for persons who have exhausted their benefit rights 
and Ria gy ea who were employed in noncovered 33 Se nitions $0 substitute Herlong amendment 
ete a pe ae 2 on voluntary g ey “rata 
51 . = amended 55 55 ä £ Public Law R5441. 
$ | H. R. 12181 Foreign ald authorizat On final e e ein Public Law 85-477. 
% II. R. 12428—State, 8 and e „On imal pasmes Passi On nal . passage: Passed 320 to 51 Y Public Law 88-474. 
6 1 r admission of the State of Alaska into the Union. On motion to consider the bill: Motion 
* 4 
67 | H.R, ee ee DORA y raise binn. On adoption of conference report: Adopted, 381 to 0._.._... Public Law 88-427 
75 . provide for admission the State of Alaske in the Union. On motion to recommit: Failed, 174 
to 
80 | H. R. 7992—Alaskan statehood bill. On motion to recommit: Failed, 172 (02 8 
1 II. R. Alaskan statehood bill. On final passage: Passed, 210 to 168. 22-2 eee] -. do.....| X Public Law 85-908. 
87 br toy 7 a Department of Defense appropriation, On Sikes amendment to add $99,000,000 to the bill. Adopted, 5 
to 1%, 
. R. 127 - Department of Defense appropriation. On final z Passed, 300 to 0 AES Public Law 85-724. 
94 H. R. 12591— Reciprocal trade bill, On motion to recommit: ITTY. Reena erate Samira RS 
ice II. R. 125 — Reci trade bill, On final passage: Passed, 317 to 988. „d. Public Law 85-685, 
10% 
ine 
05 to incarporate 22. 
107 609—Open rule providing for consideration of omnibus farm bill, op the rule: Rejected, 171 to 
108 | 8. "1832— Authorizing the appointment of 1 additional Assistant Secretary of State. On motion to suspend 


and 94 mast uired): Failed to.145, 
108 H. i Yaaro od — 9 On adopt ion of the conforence report: Adopted, 


ata 
no H; R. 2e —Porelen ald authorization conference report. On et to recommit: Rejected, 134 to 28. . Public Law 85-4 
ni | H. K. 18 —To strengthen and improve the national n system, On final passage , 848 to 2 : Public Law prety 
u9 11515 8 ae 5 bill. On motion to recommit to increase 3 support appropriation by 
120 HI. R. 13192—Foreign aid priation bill. On final passage: Passed, 253 to 126. v Public Law 85-853, 
1m} H. R. 19013- Miltary construction a 8 sate lations, re to recommit to make pormissiye rather than 
mandatory 5 0 acinto property; Rejected 179 
123 | H. R. 19015—Military ction bill. On final passage: Passed, 379 to 2. 4 a x Public Law 85-885. 
124 S. e ne. of froperty for add additional Senate Office Building. On suspension of the rules (3% majority re- Public Law 85-301. 
u 
135 | 8. a to the suspension of exployment of elvilian personnel of the United States in the interest of national Senate fafled to act on 
security, On final Passed, 296 to conference report. 
128 II. Res. der- Reaalut en enlling for considera u Z H. R. 3, the States’ rights bill to prevent further preemption of | July 15 Vea 
Federal law over State laws: Adopted, 208 tó I 
133 NM. R. §$—States rights bill. On amendment: Paes: 249 to Kerra a ESA ERED 
134 II. R. 8—States rights bill. On motion to recommit: ä to 238. 
135 H. R. 3—States rights bill. On final passage: Passed, 241 to 188. Senate failed to act. 
142 | H. Res, 485—Resolution providing for consideration of H. R. FFF 2¹ Failed in House, 
for handling ble agricultural commodities: Falled, 164 to 211, 
146 B9—A resolution providing for consideration of 8. 607, providing 5 ges Public Law 85-745. 
= sagt mall Presid: 
to 
149 H. R. 13540—Increasing bencfits undor the Federal old-age survivors and 9 8 75 5 by 7 percent, | July 31..| Len... Public Law 85-852. 
8 improving the actuarial stat us of the trust funds of the system. 8 assed, 374 f ay 
130 II. Res, 659— Certifying the report of the Committee on Un-American Activities yri to the 5 ‘ot Robert Lehrer do Lea Adopted. 
to answer questions before a duly constituted subcommittee of said committee: Reet ae to 0. 
382 | H. Res. es 680--Community facilities bill. On the rule for providing eae of iil Thajectod. 173 to 187__..._| Ang. 1 | Nay. ] Falled. 
155 II. R. 13015—M ilitary construction conference report: Adopted, 256 to 135 oe Ang. 6 Tay. Public Law 85-485. 
156 at Lg 1 25 increase the national debt Tunit by a permanent $10,000,000 000 and a “temporary” $3,000,000,000; |...do_..._| Ney..._..| Public Law 85-912. 
187 | 8. 4071—Agricultural um. On motion to suspend the rules = pass (34 5 ity required): 3 210 to 186. 40 Public Law 85-835," 
189 | H, Res. 657—A resolution providing for consideration of II. R. 18247, the National Defense Education Act of 198, | Aug. 7 
160 providing for scholarships, loans, Fedcral aid to public schools, etc.: Adopted, 2% to 108. 
171 | H. R, 13247—National Deine Education Act of 1038, On motion to recommit: Failed, 140 to 2 .. Ang. 8 Public Law 85-864. 
74 | 8. 3 aoe bill 3 for 51, 800,000,000 expenditures. On suspensidrr of the se tales (34 majority | Aug. 18 Nay. Fulled. 
i 8. Wii Kennedy Lg. tat — — bill. On suspension of the rules (3 majority eee Rejected, 190 to 108. do . . Nay Do. 
193 H. R. 13607—¥ood stamp plan, 88 ploy Saar oct 5 red): Rejected, 106 to 187 Aug. 19 | Nay... Do. 
H. R. 13489—Military 3 1 conference On House Peng conta to Senate amendment | Aug. 23 Lea. Public Law 85-852, 
Telating to protective works at Naval § Long Besch. Cs Salt: Agreed, 300 


195 H. R. 13247—National Defense Education Act conference report, On adoption: Adopted, 212 to 85. do. Nay_.....| Public Law 85-864. 
1 
Subsequently Passed House in nonrecord vote July 30. 3 Subsequently amended to concur with administration farm policies and passed House Aug. 14. 
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Impact of Middle East on Defense 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


f 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor an informative 
article, entitled “Impact of Middle East 
on Defense Program” which appeared in 
the August 16 issue of the Magazine of 
Wall Street. The author, Allen M, 
Smythe, is an authoritative financial 
writer who specializes on defense pro- 
curement policies and practices. Those 
concerned with the size of our national 
debt and annual spending programs will 
find this article both interesting and 
informative. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Impact OF MIDDLE East ON DEFENSE 
PROGRAM 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

Early in June this year, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, after the usual bearings, passed 
a defense appropriation bill and sent it to 
the Senate for their consideration. It was 
$377 million under the President’s budget 
request. 

Eight weeks later, and shortly after the 
tumult in Lebanon and Iraq brought the 
Arabic world to a boil, the Senate passed 
its version which was $1.6 billion over that 
of the House bill. As if for emphasis, it was 
approved unanimously. While the action in 
Lebanon pinpointed the need for enlarged 
military airlift capabilities, it placed greater 
emphasis on the development of the sec- 
ond generation (i. e., solid fueled), ballistic 
missiles. It indicated a continuing and in- 
creasing interest in sclence and spaceships. 

The final bill did not cover this Increased 
amount but the Pentagon was given to un- 
derstand that a supplementry bill would be 
approved next session if appropriated funds 
prove inadequate. Congress, while critical 
of much defense planning, wants it under- 
stood that money will be available to meet 
all necessary, even if unexpected, demands, 

While Congress has thus given every evi- 
dence of supporting our Middle East venture 
with funds, they have not retreated from 
their previous demands that money appro- 
priated be spent in the most efficient manner. 
Three committees, the House Appropriations 
Committee, the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, and the Hébert House Investigating 
Subcommittee, have announced their staffs 
would be active during recess in observing 
Pentagon procurement activities. 

Critical staff reports and analyses often 
serve both as a warning and as a brake on 
wasteful defense spending. They could re- 
sult in restrictive legislation and reduced ap- 
propriations. Just before recessing, these 
congressional groups asked their staff to re- 
view the Pentagon’s practice on issuing of 
letters of intent and delays in converting 
them into formal contracts, on issuing nego- 
tiated contracts in preference to advertised 
bid contracts, and on delays in settlement of 
incentive and price redetermination types of 
contracts. 

The General Accounting Office, an agency 
of Congress, has been called upon by the 
House Government Operations Committee to 
make an audit of a number of Pentagon air- 
craft and missile contracts, and study the 
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need of a uniform set of contract- cost regu- 
lations. 

In other words, Congress is generous with 
the taxpayers' money when the national 
security is at stake but at the same time 
is insistent, that the Pentagon not deviate 
from its procurement policy of getting the 
biggest bang for the dollar. 

Neither the military mor the fiscal plan- 
ning has proved adequate to the Middle East 
task that lies ahead. The sudden and 
violent coup d'etat that launched the new 
Iraq Republic and caused worldwide reper- 
cussions Gh the diplomatic front also forced 
reappraisals of military planning. It has 
lifted Washington out of the midsummer 
doldrums and spurred military action that 
will be swift and farreaching. In spite of 
wrangling over details the components of 
new approaches are clearly distinguishable 
in the Pentagon and on Capitol Hill. 

The Middle East problem is no longer an 
academic theory. With the landing of our 
troops in Lebanon it became a cold and real- 
istic fact and will be dealt with as such. 
The Middle East and the Arabic world with 
their Suez Canal, their oil and other re- 
sources are vital to the economic health of 
the free world. Congress was quick to recog- 
nize this. In spite of Pentagon disclaimers 
of interest in more spendable funds, the law- 
makers confidently acted to provide addi- 
tional dollars. 

It might be well, at this point, to examine 
Defense Department protestations against 
Capitol Hill generosity. Last year, the Pen- 
tagon rejected supplementary’ funds for 
plane procurement—but spent most of it 
anyway. This year, Secretary McElroy takes 
the same position. But conditions, not pre- 
conceptions, will determine how much of 
the proposed new money will go into the 
marts of trade. Almost all of it, very likely. 

The Soviet Union interest in the wealth 
of the Middle East is shown by continuous 
propaganda and present activity on the dip- 
lomatic front and before the United Na- 
tions. Does it mean a big war? Most mili- 
tary observers do not think so. Their reason- 
ing is that the Soviets do not now have the 
economic or military capabilities to risk an 
atomic war. But it could mean a series of 
small brush-fire wars. 


AIRCRAFT AND MORE AIRCRAFT 


To prepare for minor wars and threatened 
outbreaks the Pentagon plans to enlarge its 
fleet of aerial transports. Standard models 
Uke the C-130 (Lockheed) and the C-133 
(Douglas) can be obtained easily. Both are 
tested aircraft using the fuel-saving turbo- 
prop engines. Orders for 50 to 250 of the new 
Fairchild Priendship F-27 airliner are also 
under consideration. This new small air- 
liner, with first deliveries now being made, 
has characteristics that would enable it to 
operate eifectively on small and less modern 
airports. 

Douglas and Lockheed would be very re- 
ceptive to additional airframe business. A 
sizable order of military transports to Fair- 
child would do much to reduce the defjit 
the company sustained the first 6 month’ of 
this year. It could mean substantial profits 
next year. 

To prepare for a big war this country has a 
heavy concentration of air-striking power in 
the Strategic Air Command. The 1,800 me- 
dium B-47 bombers of SAC for use on our 
overseas airbases have cost the taxpayers 
over $7 billion. About the same amount will 
cover the production cost of the 640 heavy 
B-52 bombers scheduled for completion in 
1960. Their serial refuelers, the KC-97 and 
the KC-135, will add up to another 84 billion. 
All these are Boeing aircraft. The new 
Mach 2 medium B-58 bomber (Convair) is 
now going into production. 

The final goal for an instant retaliatory air 
striking force has not been achieved but is 
well on the way. This deterrent power may 
persuade an aggressor not to start world war 
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III but it is not what Is needed to stamp out 
brush-fire wars. For that, the old military 
adage To get there firstest with the most- 
est” is required. 

These are among the considerations that 
have caused some defense officials to reflect 
on whether too great an emphasis (and 
money) has been spent on deterrent air- 
power. Senators SYMINGTON, of Missouri, 
and Jackson, of Washington, do not think 
so. They want more heavy bombers and jet 
tankers and added $240 million to the Sen- 
ate version of the fiscal 1959 appropric 1 
bill for that purpose. But, say some Penin- 
gon officials, the ability to handle small 
brush-fire wars fast and effectively is also a 
deterrent to a big war. 


ASTRONOMICAL SPENDING 


With the increasing complexity, speed, 
magnitude, and lethality of our new weapons, 
the costs have risen in a geometric ratio. 
The new debt limit and the recent ad- 
monitions of the President to the Pentagon 
to keep expenditures to “around 840 billion” 
are fresh in the minds of our departing Con- 
gress as well as Federal fiscal officials. 

On the promises from employee groups to 
economize, Congress has recently increased 
salaries of military and civilian employees of 
the Pentagon a billion dollars a year. At 
least some of the top officials are seeking 
methods to carry out that pledge. There 
has been a disinclination in both Congress 
and the Pentagon to make further cuts in 
military personnel at this time. That leaves 
operating economies, construction ‘hold- 
ups, and shifting of funds for military hard- 
ware to take care of increases In military 
airlift aircraft, research, and further em- 
phasis on the second generation of solid- 
fueled ballistic missiles and spaceships. 

MR. M'ELROY’S IDEAS 

Secretary McElroy believes that consid- 
erable funds can be saved by eliminating the 
duplicate approaches being made on our 
weapons systems. Mr. McElroy is convinced 
that there are too mafiy missile projects. 
Service rivalries are blamed for much of 
this. 

A special advisory board has made recom- 
mendations to Mr. McElroy for elimination 
of a number of duplicate missile projects. 
The most controversial has been the Thor- 
Jupiter dispute which has been thoroughly 
aired in the public press. Both are liquid- 
fueled intermediate range (1,500 miles) bal- 
listic missiles. The Air Force has the Thor 
(Douglas) ready for production and eight 
operating squadrons will be placed on British 
bases this winter. 

No production line is planned for the Jupi- 
ter (Chrysler), originally developed by the 
Army. The Air Force is planning to have & 
limited number built at the Army Redstone 
Arsenal. Plans were made to send four oper- 
ational squadrons to France. However, 
France is reluctant to accept them unless 
America builds and pays for the bases. 

Secretary McElroy has ordered the Alf 
Force to develop a land-based version of the 
Navy Polaris (Lockheed) IRBM missile. This 
is one of the Navy's top priority weapons de- 
signed for launching from submarines when 
submerged, It uses a solid propellent and 
could meet the demands of our NATO allies 
for a midrange missile with a movable base 
It will be several years before it can go into 
production. 

A somewhat similar situation.exists in thé 
dual approach to the USAF 5,000-mile 
ICBM. The Atlas (Convair) has been under 
development for a number of years and 18 
reported to be costing in the neighborhood 
of a half billion annually. The Titan (Mar- 
tin) with a later start is costing half as much 
but will soon close the financial gap. Both 
are liquid fueled, and the maintenance 
operating problems and costs are adding to 
the engineering difficulties. 

Mr. McElroy wants to spend some of these 
funds on other top priority projects. It 
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hinted that some of the Titan development 
efforts could be shifted to reconnaissance 
Satellites and spaceships. In the meantime 
the Air Research and Development Com- 
Mand is in the early research stages of a new 
80lid-fueled ICBM called the Minuteman. 
The Air Force may use its new procurement 
Concept of asking a team of contractors to 
produce this weapon. Sizable contracts 
have already been given to Aerojet, Aveo, 
North American, Ramo-Woolridge, Thiokol, 
and Hercules Powder. The final weapon is 

9 expected to cost the taxpayers several 
blion dollars. 

‘ PREPARING FOR EMALL WARS 


The Army believes the Middle East flareup 
Will strengthen its policies of being prepared 
for small wars. The Army has an abundance 
of conventional weapons and now believes it 
vin have less difficulty in obtaining funds 
to buy modern helicopters, rockets, short- 
Tange guided missiles, and assault-cargo 
Planes. The stress on mobility and tactical 
Warfare fits in well with Army planning. 

The Army, in an effort to enlarge its field 
Of activities, provoked a dispute with the Air 

@ when they started to develop short- 
Tange ballistic missiles. Ex-Secretary Charles 
E. Wilson ruled that their mission was lim- 
ited to 200 miles from the battlefront. The 
result was the short-range (175 miles) Red- 
Stone (Chrysler). 

The toxic and evaporation problems of the 

fuel have proved monumental. This 

foot, 70-ton weapon has proved difficult 

to transport and maintain. Mr. McElroy 

also thinks the production cost of $1 million 
is a crazy idea for a feld weapon. 

The result is that the Army has placed a 

Priority contract with the Martin Co. for 

& smaller solid-propellent missile to replace 
the Redstone. McElroy has implied that if 
new weapon is much more mobile and 
expensive and also increases the range, 

he will change the range of the Army mis- 
x: Spurred by this opportunity, the Army 

Geveloping a very mobile missile at very 
much less expense. Last reports indicate it 
May have a range of over 700 miles. As if to 

d their proprietary rights the new 
Wearon will be called the Pershing. 

Of interest to electronic firms is the appar- 
ent decision of the Pentagon to go shead 
With the modernizing of our early-warning 
Systema to detect the approaches of enemy 
Ballistic missiles. According to one Senator 
the news makes very depressing budgetary 


g: 
Rott Defense Comptroller Wilfred J. Mc- 
W. has stated our DEW (Distant Early 
anning) and SAGE (Semi Automatic 
round Environment) in Canada and the 
etree warning lines on our border cost 
Der 922 billion. They have been under 
iio ction for a number of years and are 
0 prepared to give adequate warning of 
ta ey aircraft. The operating cost is around 
th billion annually. Mr. McNeil estimates 
at to modernize these systems so as to 
t the 18,000-mile-an-hour ballistic mis- 
Ales us they travel through outer space 
Would cost an additional $13 billion. There 
Would alzo be an increase in operating costs. 
er Khrushchev has stated several 
Himes that bombers are obsolete and that 
eo was concentrating on bullding mid- 
In Se and long-distance ballistic missiles. 
the gence reports indicate production of 
on Ruesian four-engined long-range Bison 
Sto been drastically cut back (if not 
Pped). The factory building the four- 
con (turboprop) Bear has been reported 
verted for the production of commercial 
“liners, 
Wade Middle East situation may have been 
cop ensible for the Senate up the 
troversial legislation for the new National 
— and Space Administration. It Is 
Raye formed by giving new powers to the 
Ma nal Advisory Committee on Aeronautics, 
Of the best administered Federal agen- 
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cies. The new agency will have an initial 
budget of $343 million. Of this, $117 million 
will be transferred from the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency of the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

NEW SPACE AGENCY 

This new space agency will administer all 
civil space activities, including operational 
projects. The lunar probes and shots, space 
vehicles to other planets, and scientific satel- 
lites will come under its jurisdiction. It 
will issue contracts to industry and private 
laboratories for such projects, The Pentagon 
will continue to control the development of 
all spaceships having military significance, 
such as reconnaissance satellites, glide bomb- 
ers, etc. 

The future role of the SAC chemical en- 
gine Mach 3 B-70 heavy bomber may also 
depend on the final diplomatic negotiations 
growing out of the Middle East situation. 
The same might apply to the Mach 8 all- 
purpose twin-engine F-108 fighter. The all 
steel aircraft are the most advanced weapons 
that could go into production in the next 
few years. North American has the prime 
contracts for both projects. Major subcon- 
tracts are due for issuance in the near fu- 
ture. Both will be very expensive weapons. 
Normal world conditions might cause can- 
cellations, 


II. Does the Administration Base Its 
Power To Send Troops To Put Down 
Internal Conflicts in the Middle East 
Upon the Corgressicnal Middle East 
Resolution? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, my letter 
to President Eisenhower of August 7 was 
designed to clarify whether the admin- 
istration considered its actions of July 15 


-with respect to Lebanon, and of July 28 


with respect to the declaration of 
London, as taken pursuant to the con- 
gressional Middle East resolution of 
March 7, 1957, or whether the actions 
taken were based upon the President’s 
own constitutional responsibility. The 
administration’s reply is contained in 
the following letter of August 22 signed 
by Acting Secretary of State Christian 
L. Herter: 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
August 22, 1958. 
The Honorable Henry S. Reuss, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mz. Reuss: I wish to thank you for 
your letter to the President of August 7, 
which has been referred to me for reply, I 
am pleased to have this opportunity to dis- 
cuss the bases for the steps taken with re- 
spect to Lebanon and the Baghdad Pact pow- 
ers to which you refer. 

The increasing resort to indirect aggres- 
sion In the world is, as you state, a matter of 
very great concern to the United States. The 
executive branch, in seeking to meet the 
recent problems resulting from indirect ag- 
gression in the Near East, acted after con- 
sultation with congressional leaders and in 
accordance with existing constitutional and 
legislative authority. There has been no in- 
tention, I assure you, to create any new doc- 
trine. 
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In his statement to Congress on the action 
in Lebanon, dated July 15, the President de- 
clared: “United States forces are being sent 
to Lebanon to protect American lives and by 
their presence to assist the Government of 
Lebanon in the preservation of Lebanon's 
territorial integrity and independence, which 
have been deemed vital to United States na- 
tional interests and world peace.“ In send- 
ing United States forces to Lebanon in re- 
sponse to the request of the Lebanese Goy- 
ernment the President acted under his con- 
stitutional authority as Commander in Chief 
of the Armed Forces and under these pro- 
visions of the Constitution giving him spe- 
cial responsibility in the field of foreign 
affairs. The executive branch did not be- 
leve that the President required any fur- 
ther formal authority. 

While the action was thus not sought un- 
der the specific authority of any provision 
of the Middle East Resolution, we would be 
less than candid if we did not state our be- 
Hef that the strong expression of interest in 
the maintenance of the independence of the 
nations of the Middle East which was in- 
serted by the Congress in thet resolution 
gave eloquent evidence of the desire of the 
American people that the integrity of those 
states not be destroyed. It reinforced our 
conviction that it would be in the national 
interests of the United States for this coun- 
try to take action to assist Lebanon in its 
hour of desperate need. 1 

You are correct in understanding that the 
Secretary had in mind the Middle East Reso- 
lution in agreeing to the fourth paragraph 
of the Declaration in London of July 28, 1958, 
which he signed jointly with representatives 
of the member states of the Baghdad Pact, 
who participated in that meeting. How- 
ever, the Secretary also had in mind the bi- 
lateral arrangements already concluded with 
these states under the Mutual Security Act, 
The first paragraph of the Declaration, which 
you quote in your letter, applied only to 
the member states of the Baghdad Pact at- 
tending the London meeting. and not to the 
United States or its legislation since the 
United States is not a signatory to the pact. 
The Declaration does not commit the United 
States to use Armed Forces nor does it go 
beyond existing congressional authorizations 
in any respect. 

We appreciate your bringing your concern 
on these matters to our attention. It is, you 
may be sure, our firm Intention to maintain 
the closest association with the Congress on 
international problems of this nature and 
to act only in full accord with the authority 
for the conduct of foreign affairs as laid down 
by the Constitution and supplemented by 
the acts of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, ` 
Acting Secretary. 


Let us examine this reply of August 
22 to my letter of August 7. The August 
22 letter clearly enough states that the 
action in Lebanon on July 15 was “not 
sought under the specific authority of 
any provision of the Middle East resolu- 
tion.” This certainly seems at variance 
with what Mr. Dulles said at his May 20, 
1958 press conference, and with White 
House Press Secretary Hagerty’s press re- 
lease of July 16, both set forth in my 
letter of August 7, which were both to the 
effect that the sending of troops to the 
Middle East in an internal dispute was 
justified under the Middle East resolu- 
tion. Unfortunately, the ensuing lan- 
guage in Secretary Herter's August 22 
letter; by implying that the “indepen- 
dence and integrity” language of the 
Middle East resolution justified the send- 
ing of troops to Lebanon, puts us right 
back where we started. Congress was 
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told by the administration time and 
again that internal conflict would be met 
not by sending troops, but by a three- 
point program of guaranteeing against 
outside aggression, sending arms, and 
sending economic aid. If the adminis- 
tration wanted to find out what Congress 
thought of our sending American Armed 
Forces to put down internal conflict in 
the Middle East, it should have asked 
Congress’ opinion during the 2 months of 
January and February 1957, when Con- 
gress was debating the much more re- 
mote contingency of outside aggression 
involved in the Middle East resolution. 
But this was not done. 

The second question raised by my 
August 7 letter asked where in the Mid- 
dle East resolution Secretary Dulles got 
congressional concurrence in his pledge 
in the July 28 London Declaration to 
send troops to Baghdad Pact members 
menaced by internal conflict indirect 
agression.” As I read the July 28 Lon- 
don Declaration, Secretary Dulles was 
saying that the United States would go 
to the aid of the Iranian Government, 
for example, if it were menaced by inter- 
nal conflict. The Secretary did this, in 
my opinion, when he signed the fourth 
paragraph of the four-paragraph Lon- 
don Declaration setting forth that “the 
United States, in the interest of world 
peace and pursuant to existing con- 
gressional authorization, agrees to coop- 
erate with the nations making this decla- 
ration for their security and defense.” 
In the first paragraph of the declaration, 
the Baghdad Pact members present had 
defined their security as including pro- 
tection against ‘aggression, direct or in- 
direct.” 


The State Department’s letter of 
August 22 apparently takes the position 
that Secretary Dulles on July 28 was 
simply going along with the general se- 
curity protections of the Baghdad Pact— 
to guard against external aggression— 
and not with the extension of this to 
internal conflicts. Nevertheless, I have 
the impression that the Government of 
Iran believes that Secretary Dulles on 
July 28 made it a commitment to come 
to its aid against internal conflict as well 
as against outside aggression. And, from 
the language of the July 28 Declaration 
of London, I cannot say I blame it. 

Mr, Speaker, a foreign policy of “de- 
liberate ambiguity” may possibly keep 
our enemies guessing. Unfortunately, it 
also keeps the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people guessing. If I am right in 
my belief that Congress has not only the 
right but the duty to participate in for- 
mulating the broad ends of our foreign 
policy and our world commitments, clar- 
ity, not ambiguity, should be the goal. 


Pat Hillings Opposes Taxation of Private 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK J. HILLINGS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILLINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to publicly state my opposition to the 
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taxation of private schools in California. 
This crucial issue will-be decided by the 


‘voters in November’s general election. 


As an advocate of education, both public 
and private, it is my belief that we must 
do everything possible to support private 
schools which, in turn, support them- 
selves. Congress recently acted to en- 
courage education and this is no time to 
put roadblocks in the path of our desire 
to raise the academic standards of all 
young Americans. 

This vicious tax measure has been re- 
pudiated by the voters of California in 
the past and should be defeated again. 

Having received part of my education 
in private schools, I believe it is my duty 
to speak out against this treacherous 
scheme of taxation. 

At a time when we are fighting to im- 
prove and encourage our public and pri- 
vate school systems, it would be a major 
tragedy to throw an additional roadblock 
in the way of progress in our private 
schools. ; 

Education, whether public or private, 
is the cornerstone of our liberty and 
the foundation for our future in a period 
of world history when our Communist 
enemies abroad are exploiting education 
in their drive for world domination. 

This issue, commonly known as prop- 
osition 16, deserves national attention, 
for if it succeeds in California, it can 
succeed elsewhere. 

Iam sure that the voters of California! 
will not stand by and see the destruction 
of our school systems. 

I opposed taxation of private schools 
in the past when it was rejected by the 
people of California and I wish to go on 
record once again as being opposed to the 
panos measure now known as proposi- 

on 16. 


Honor for Congressman Daniel J. Flood, 
Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
extend my remarks and to include a 
most complimentary presentation speech 
by the Reverend John C. Jutt, Director 
of Lithuanian Affairs of the Knights of 
Lithuania at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel in Philadelphia recently, when 
Hon. DANIEL, J. Froop was made the 
third recipient of the Medal of Honor by 
the Knights of Lithuania Youth Organi- 
zation. 

The address follows: 

THE HONORABLE DANIEL J. Fo- Tum Rg- 
CIPIENT OF KNIGHTS OF LITHUANIA YOUTH 
ORGANIZATION AWARD MEDAL 
Lithuania, the land of our forbears, is 

still under the bondage of Soviet Russia. 

Since 1940, her people have been subjected 

to a type of persecution which, according to 

one eminent, well-known speaker, this world 
has not seen since the time of Nero. They 
have since then relentlessly and in every way 
imaginable struggied to regain that freedom 

to which they have an inalienable right, a 

right with which they have been endowed 

by God, the source of all freedom. 
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However, because of her size and geo- 
graphical position, it is obvious that this 
small nation cannot regain her freedom 
without the ald of the free world. Lithu- 
anians living in the free world have rallied 
to her support but what is most encourag- 
ing is the fact that certain individuals, 
though not of Lithuanian descent yet moved 
by their Christian charity and imbued with 
an ardent desire to see righteousness. pre- 
vail, have willingly come to her aid. In or- 
der to recognize publicly at least in some 
small way the efforts and the sacrifices of 
these whom we might quite adequately 
designate as friends of Lithuania, our or- 
ganization, the Knights of Lithuania, has 
created a special medal, the Knights of 
Lithuania Award. 

On two previous occasions in 1955 and 
1956, we presented this award to two persons 
who proved themselves beyond all doubt to 
be true friends of Lithuania, This year at 
the closing banquet of the 45th national con- 
vention, it is our happy privilege to honor 
in a most particular way one who has bY 
his many deeds demonstrated himself to be 
an indefatigable friend in Lithuania's strug- 
gie for freedom. 

The Honorable DAN EL J. Froop, a most 
revered Member of the House of Representa~ 
tives, was born in 1903 and brought up in 
Hazelton, Pa., in the very heart of the Wyo- 
ming Valley, the oldest Lithuanian settle- 
ment in this country. Hence the many op- 
portunities he had to come to know Lithu- 
anians and their problems. After receiving 
his early education in the public schools 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and St. Augustine, Fla» 
he began the study of law which ultimately 
culminated in 1929 with graduation from the 
Dickinson School of Law in Carlisle, Pa- 
Since 1930 he has been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law. His keen sense and knowledge 
of the law provided the basis for his. being 
admitted to the bar of a number of State 
and Federal courts. 

His work as attorney for a number of cor 
porations and boards as well as director of a 
number of bureaus made him so well know? 
that in 1944 he was elected to the 79th Con“ 
gress. Subsequently, he was elected to the 
81st Congress in 1948, to the 82d in 1950. 
to the 84th in 1954, and 2 years later to the 
85th. During these terms, one note charac- 
terized his work as a Member of Congres 
more than perhaps any other: his ready will- 
ingness to sacrifice time and effort to come 
to the effective aid of minority groups 
Among these are the Lithuanians to whom 
by his grand work for them he has ende 
himself and who readily confess that DAN 
Fl. oo is one of the best friends they have 
in the Congress of the United States. 

On November 6, 1949, at the New Yorke? 
Hotel in New York, he highlighted the third 
National American Lithuanian Congress wit? 
a most inspiring talk, ending up with a Lith- 
uanian expression that has since been 
favorite: Kas bus, kas nebus bet Lietuv® 
neprazus. 

As a member of the powerful House AP” 
‘propriations Committee, his efforts were 
‘most instrumental in bringing about the 
broadcasts in the Lithuanian langu 
‘through the Voice of America to Lithuan!* 
‘On the occasion of the inauguration of these 
‘broadcasts in 1951, his memorable talk. 
‘again ending with his favorite expression, 
was translated into Lithuanian and beam 
across the Atlantic to the persecuted people 
of Lithuania. 

In the early fifties when Communist ef- 
forts were constantly being expended 
weaken the structure of the Genocide Con“ 
vention as proposed by Dr. Lemkin, its au- 
thor, he worked diligently to bring about its 
passage. 

In 1951 a Draft Code of Offenses against 
the Peace and Security of Mankind was pro- 
posed on the agenda of the United Nat 
Assembly in Paris. A provision of the code, 
if passed, would have made the support 
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toleration of so-called terrorist activities 
an international crime. Thus the United 
States would have been outlawed for back- 
ing the underground movements in eastern 
Europe and such programs as the Crusade 
for Freedom and Radio Free Europe would 
have been jeopardized. An editorial in the 
Weekly America entitled “The Reds Could 
Entrap Us at Paris” seriously questioned this 
Code and called for its removal from the 
agenda. Because this was in line with his 
thinking on this matter and realizing that 
this provision was expressly inserted to out- 
law assistance to the Lithuanian under- 
ground movement, he immediately reprinted 
this editorial and with the help of the Lithu- 
anian American Information Center sent out 
Over 10,000 coples to key men in the world. 
He contacted the members of the United 
States delegation at Paris and raised the 
” Questions which clearly demonstrated. the 
Seriousness of the Communist attempts to 
Obstruct America's efforts in behalf of the 
resistance movements in countries like 
Lithuania. Largely through his efforts, this 
Matter was removed from the agenda and 
thus outside assistance to the Lithuanian 
Underground was not outlawed. 

In 1956 in the House, he Introduced reso- 
lution No, 401 which made it very obvious 
to the world that “it is the eense of the House 
Of Representatives that the United States 
Should never agree to a perpetuation of the 
Injustice and should morally aid the peo- 
Ple of Lithuania in restoring their freedom, 
human rights, and political independence.” 

For the past few years, on the occasion of 
February 16, Lithuanian Independence Day, 

has each year taken the floor to pay 
tribute to Lithuania and to condemn most 
emphatically the unjust and illegal absorp- 
tion of Lithuania within the Soviet Union. 

February 13, 1958, he reserved a full hour 

the House for special commemoration of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. At this time 
he delivered a masterful speech in defense 
Of Lithuania's right to freedom. 

Because by his constant vigilance and posi- 
tive action he keeps the free world informed 
about the inhuman acts committed upon 


lf on frequent occasions to be one of 
dur best friends and an indefatigable sup- 
Porter of Lithuania's righteous cause there 
Where it carcries much weight, i. e., in the 
of Representatives and because he 
rg for many years demonstrated himself to 
an indefatigable friend in Lithuania's 
at e for freedom, I am deeply honored 
this time to present, in behalf of the offi- 
= and the many members of the Knights 
Lithuania Youth Organization, the 
— of Lithuania Award Medal to that 
ess and courageous defender of Lithu- 
DAAR just right to freedom, the ed 
Gressman from the State of Pennsyl- 
Vania, the Honorable Dantex J. FLOOD. 


The Great Conspiracy—The Soviet Road 
to World Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
W Tre SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the dis- 
agulshed Director of the Federau Bu- 
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reau of Investigation, Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, has repeatedly warned his coun- 
trymen of the constant and serious men- 
ace of world communism. His observa- 
tions are not capricious, and are predi- 
cated upon solid evidence and his great 
knowledge of this atheistic conspiracy. 
At times it would seem that his plead- 
ings have fallen on deaf ears, but judg- 
ing from the reaction I have obtained 
from certain newsletters on the subject, 
the American public is becoming increas- 
ingly concerned by the progress being 
made by the Kremlin and its partisans 
and dupes. 

I therefore request, Mr. President, 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
my weekly newsletters which relate to 
the efforts of Soviet Russia to dominate 
the world. 

There being no objection, the news- 
letters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Am TO COMMUNIST SATELLITES? 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JohN MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER) 

WASHINGTON, April 28, 1958.—On the mis- 
taken notion that we should support so- 
called national communism in certain So- 
viet satellite countries, the United States is 
pouring billions of dollars into Yugoslavia 
and Poland. Since the end of World War 
II, more than 81.5 billion has been ap- 
propriated for Yugoslavia, and in 1957 alone, 
total American aid to Communist Poland 
was in excess of $95 million. 

Yet, Poland voted more against the United 
States position in the last session of the 
U. N. General Assembly than Russia itself. 
Both Poland and Yugoslavia voted against 
the U. N. resolution condemning the So- 
viet Union for its action against the Hun- 
garian people in the freedom revolt. Poland 
voted against a resolution urging admission 
of South Korea to the U. N. and Yugoslavia 
abstained. Poland also voted against a U. N. 
resolution urging unification cf Korea and 
again Yugoslavia abstained. On the 40th 
anniversary of the Russian revolution, Tito 
congratulated the Soviet Union and called 
for full unity of all Socialist (meaning 
Communist) forces. 8 

Tito has declared that he would like to 
see Poland and Yugoslavia demonstrate that 
they are not adopting any form of national 
communism, but contributing by their con- 
viction and attitudes toward a genuinely 
constructive cooperation among Socialist 
(that is, Communist) countries. Tito fur- 
ther stated that he and Gomulka were in 
complete agreement on questions of peace 
and war, on Middle East tension, German re- 
unification, and European security—and he 
was sald to have acknowledged that on these 
questions the Yugoslav attitude was iden- 
tical with that of the Soviet Union; Yugo- 
slavia formally recognized Communist East 
Germany. 

Since last August, the Gomulka govern- 
ment of Communist Poland signed a decla- 
ration with Communist East Germany to 
strengthen the defense alliance which unites 
them with the Soviet Union and other mem- 
bers of the Warsaw Pact. Riot police 
charged into crowds after student uprisings 
had continued for 5 nights in early October 
last. Gomulka told the supreme Soviet meet- 
ing that Poland was making many changes 
to strengthen socialism according to the basic 
tenets of Leninism. 

These are indisputable examples of the 
bold and defiant moves which are being 
consistently made by these Communist dic- 
tators while we in this country debate how 
much aid—how many dollars—we should be 
sending them. A ridiculous situation in- 
deed. I, for one, have always held that we 
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should send them no ald, and shall continue 
to take this stand. 


TRR PLAN To Soctanize AMERICA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
SHALL BUTLER) 

WASHINGTON, May 19, 1958.—I have before 
me a photostatic copy of a most amazing 
pamphiet which was received within the past 
2 weeks by a labor union representing em- 
ployees in a Marylend plant. This document, 
entitled “A People’s Program for Jobs and 
Security,” comes from 26 West 26th Street 
in New York City, the headquarters of the 
National _Committee, Communist Party, 
U. S. A. Delivery was accomplished by way 
of the United States mails. 

This masterpiece of Communist Propa- 
ganda typically pits class against class with 
hackneyed clichés such as these: “A national 
emergency exists. * The giant monop- 
olles, which profited heavily in the boom 
now seek to protect their profits at the ex- 
pense of the working people.. * Of key 
importance is the role of the unions, and 
especially the organization of the unem- 
ployed * * * The specter of depression and 
unemployment can be banished only in a 
Socialist America—an America in which the 
mines, mills, and factories are publicly 
owned and are operated for the benefit of 
all, not as a source of profits for the few. 
To the realization of such a program, 
the Communist Party (a working class po- 
litical organization; so says the brochure) 
pledges its fullest support.” 

For the attainment of the ultimate goal of 
& socialized America, the Communist Party, 
U.S. A. prescribes a 12-point platform, which 
has a striking resemblance to many of the 
Plans of today being advocated by some of 
our less sanguine public officials, labor lead- 
ers, and political pundits. Here are the 12 
Planks: (1) Boost purchasing power; (2) 
reduce taxes; (3) curb monopoly prices; (4) 
improve unemployment compensation; (5) 
provide adequate relief; (6) ease credit; (7) 
increase aid to distressed areas; (8) expand 
public work programs; (9) defend labor's 
rights; (10) end discrimination in employ- 
ment; (11) aid to farmers; (12) promote 
peace and trade.” 

Admittedly, some parts of this type of 
package might be appealing. But its adop- 
tion would accomplish exactly what the 
Communists conspiracy hopes to accom- 
plish—national bankruptcy. Men and wom- 
en of Influence and power in government, 
labor, business, and elsewhere are unwit- 
tingly contributing to the Communist goal 
of world domination when they advocate tax 
cuts, for example, simultaneously with reck- 
less government If we continue 
to ignore the economic facts of life, it is pos- 
sible that Russia can socialize and commu- 
nize America without the use of nuclear 
weapons. 


ANOTHER FRANKENSTEIN? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator Jon 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, May 26, 1958.—With unfall- 
ing frequency, our information mediums are 
deluged with the idioms and epitaphs from 
the left side of the political spectrum carry- 
ing the label of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. It is amazing that these pro- 
nouncements should receive more than cur- 
sory attention, but last week, out of the ADA 
convention, came a resolution urging diplo- 
matic recognition of Red which was 
given extensive notoriety. 

The dialect of this self-serving group of 
liberals is indeed curious, if not phoney, 
Some observers have seen fit to describe it 
as a pinkish political potpourrl. The ADA 
attempts to convince the American public 
that it opposes all forms of totalitarianism, 
including communism, and that it is non- 
partisan in flavor. Both the aims and true 
character of the ADA have always been 
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shrouded in doubletalk, but nonetheless the 
drift to the left is clear. 

Advocacy of the admission of Red China 
into the community of free nations is not a 
new fancy for the ADA. Its opinions on this 
issue have been noisily advertised on previ- 
ous occasions, even in the face of statements 
such as this from Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge in 1956: “On the question of seating 
Red China in the United Nations, there is 
no polnt on which I feel more strongly, It 
is unthinkable that a regime that stands 
convicted of aggression by the United Na- 
tions and whose conduct continues to be that 
of an international bandit and blackmailer 
should be permitted to sit in the United Na- 
tions as a representative of China.” 

Could it be that the ADA has Its eyes closed 
to history? On November 16, 1933, the 
United States created a Frankenstein when 
the Soviet Union was recognized as the legit- 
imate Government of Russia. That one soli- 
tary act was not only the concentrated es- 
sence of 20 years in the Communist struggle 
for world domination, but the intrinsic evil 
has in magnitude and prospered in 
portent far beyond the deepest fears of those 
Tealists who wisely advised against such 
action. 

Today—almost 25 years later—that Com- 
munist Russia which we, in great measure, 
helped to launch on its diabolically conceived 
career of wholesale human siaughter and en- 
slavement, holds life-or-death sway over haif 
the human race. If the mouthings of the 
ADA are observed, we will create another 
Frankenstein which in the next 25 years 
could insure the fulfillment of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy in terms of the other half of 
the human race. 


A CADAVEROUS RECORD 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN! MAR- 
SHALL BUTLER) 


WasHInoTON, June 30, 1958.—Since 1948 
the tyrants in the Kremlin have endeavored 
to construct a facade of respectability about 
the Iron Curtain with the illusion that 
communism has changed. With beguiling 
smiles, empty gestures, and disarming plati- 
tudes, the world has been told that interna- 
tional communism is improving, that it is 
different, more democratic, 

Those whose minds have been captured 
by this insidious propaganda must have had 
their fanciful notions shattered last week by 
the heinous execution by the Russians of 
four leaders of Hungary's courageous 1956 
revolt. Vile, brutal, beastly—these adjec- 
tives hardly seem adequate to describe an- 

other in an ever-increasing list of detestable 
atrocities which have been committed by the 
Communists. 
, Khrushchev’s path to power has been 
paved by the cadavers of those who dared 
to resist. To stamp out bourgeois national- 
ism in the Ukraine, this emerging Soviet 
leader, drunk with the taste of power, ordered 
the 1938 massacre of more than 10,000 people 
in the city of Vinnitsa. These unfortunate 
victims were shot in the back of the neck 
in the same manner as in the murders in 
North Korea of some 6,000 American POW’s 
by Soviet Red Chinese and Soviet North Ko- 
reans. It might also be timely to recall 
that the self-styled symbol of virtuous com- 
munism, Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia had 
American fliers shot in cold blood, and 
doomed hundreds of Hungarian refugees to 
slaughter by refusing them sanctuary. 

While all of this goes on, unknowing and 
unwitting Americans rush to give the Rus- 
sian Ambassador Menshikov every opportun- 
ity to spew the Communist line. The press, 
radio, television, and many of our more so- 
phisticated citizens are not guiltless.“ To 
them, it should be emphasized that Men- 
shikov is “no lily white,” in spite of his 
glistening smiles and studied charm. At a 
time when we were trying to aid the desti- 
tute people of Poland, this Soviet paragon 
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occupied the strategic position of deputy 
director of the U. N. Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration. Menshikov made sure 
that food and clothing donated by the Ameri- 
can taxpayers went only to Communists and 
their followers, while polish patriots 
starved. 

More than 10 years ago, a process of psy- 
chological deception was started by the 
Kremlin. Even our good deeds have been 
made instrumentalities of Communist propa- 
ganda. How much more evidence then is 
needed to prove that we are still belng duped 
and that the process will not end until free- 
dom reigns universally? 


Who Is Kippinc WHOM? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, July 14, 1958.—Some weeks 
ago, following my newsletter opposing the 
recognition of Red China, the Baltimore 
Evening Sun printed a castigating editorial, 
titled “Kidding Himself,” in which I was 
accused of making wild and fanciful state- 
ments.. This tirade brands my position as 
nonsense and concludes with the contemptu- 
ous statement: “We don't know how many 
other people he (Senator BUTLER) is kidding, 
-but he sure is kidding himself.” Curiously, 
the editorial did not appear in all editions 
of the Evening Sun for May 26. 

The vehemence of this criticism of my 
position prompted a deluge of encouraging 
messages which convince me that the shoe 
might well be on the other foot. Or, who 
is kidding whom? The Evening Sun, and 
its pro-ADA editorial writer, ignore the 
unanimous consensus of the Congress which 
was expressed by a 91-0 vote in 1954. My 
colleague, Senator BEALL, found as a result 
of his more recent questionnaire that 64 
percent of those Marylanders who responded 
likewise oppose the recognition of Red China, 

Secretary of State Dulles reflected the sen- 
timents of the administration on this issue 
in these words on January 17, 1958: “So 
long as the Communist regime (in China) 
is dedicated to opposing by all possible means 
the things which we believe to be in our 
interest, we do not see that there is any 
advantage to be gained by increasing its 
authority, its influence, and prestige to be 
used against us.“ 
> Our Ambassador to the United Nations, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, tells me on June 5 last, 
“I know of nothing which has happened 
that would cause me to revise the statement 
(opposing the seating of Red China in the 
United Nations) which you quote from my 
letter to you in 1956." Ambassador Lodge 
also said at the same time: “At the most 
recent session of the General Assembly a 
motion to discuss the question of Chinese 
representation at the United Nations was 
defeated by an overwhelming majority of the 
member states.“ 

One Marylander defends my assertion, that 
to recognize Soviet Red China would be to 
create another Frankenstein, with this re- 
buttal: “To some readers of the Evening 
Sun, there appears to be a sound factual 
basis for holding that the granting of Ameri- 
can diplomatic recognition to Russia in 1933 
laid the groundwork for those subsequent 
developments whereby Russia was enabled, 
very largely by what it got from the United 
States, to become the power it is at the 
present time.” 

Again, I say, who is kidding whom? 


THE Bor RELIEF or OUR TIMES 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 
WASHINGTON, July 21, 1958—The dally 
conduct of the American people has become 
grist for the propaganda mills of unfriendly 
nations. Our slightest transgressions, im- 
prudent actions, irresolute policies, and par- 
tisan squabbles have been employed, with 
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considerable impact, to portray the United 
States in an unfavorable light. Any un- 
common or eccentric behavior pattern is de- 
pleted as typically American. 

While at the Brussels Pair on the Fourth 
of July, former President Herbert Hoover 
placed this phenomenon in bold relief in 
these words: There can be no interpretation 
of the American way of life in its effects upon 
other nations without reference to the false 
legends, misrepresentations, and vicious 
propaganda which haunt the free world. * * * 
These misrepresentations and this prop- 
aganda are inciting physical attacks upon 
American citizens, upon our officials, and 
abuse of our country.” 

It can be quickly demonstrated that the 
Russians are avid readers of American news- 
papers and periodicals. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Record and governmental proceedings are 
also required reading for the manipulators 
of Communist propaganda. Indiscriminate 
and intemperate comments, capable of mis- 
interpretation, are circled in red for special 
attention. These, and detrimental items, 
are carefully assembled for mass dissemina- 
tion at the most propitious moment. 

At international conferences, the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, with alacrity, cite 
parts of Government documents to embar- 
rass United States representatives. The 
United Nations Economic and Social Council 
has been a frequent forum for subtle attack 
upon our Institutions and traditions. Onoe 
uttered, the worldwide facilities of the Com- 
munist empire give these damaging indict- 
ments the fullest possible coverage. 

Obviously, if this disadvantageous trend 18 
to be righted, all citizens, Members of the 
Congress, public officials, journalists, re- 
porters, and commentators included—have a 
responsibility to avoid exaggeration, partisan 
statements, and criticism not supported by 
clear evidence. To do otherwise is to pro- 
vide, unwittingly, propaganda which may be 
used to our detriment. Moreover, in terms 
of the national welfare, our presently con- 
fused and disjointed propaganda, informa- 
tion, and psychological warfare activities 
must be upgraded and coordinated at a high 
level of government. And, in all of this, 
national as well as individual discretion and 
restraint must be exercised. 

ANOTHER MASKED PURPOSE 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) * 

Wasninoton, August 18, 1958.—Out of the 
morass of an 8-month exchange of corre- 
spondence between President Eisenhower 
and two successive Russian Premiers, a 
objective of the Soviet axis begins to unfold. 
While placing major emphasis upon the call 
for a high-level conference, which patently 
could serve no useful purposes, the agents 
of international communism have 
these letters as a wedge to advance the recog“ 
nition of the People’s Republic of Chin® 
(Soviet China). The admission of Commu- 
nist China to the United Nations, for 
example, would greatly strengthen the hand 
of Russia, 

In a seemingly unshakeable pall of 
lethargy, the free world moves willy-nilly 
toward acceptance of this band of cutthroat 
murderers, and blackmailers. Trade bar- 
riers with the Chinese mainland have been 
relaxed. Red Chinese aircraft move more 
daringly toward the island of Formosa, th® 
bastion of Nationalist China. And, ‘a resl- 
ity little known, Soviet China is to be 4 
beneficiary of the results of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year. 

To this international mishmash add s 
fact that the nine-power treaty, sign 
here in Washington, February 6, 1922, in 
which the parties, among them the Unt a 
States, pledged themselves to respect 45 
territorial and administrative integrity t 
China, is still in force. For the reason tha 
six of the signatory countries—the Uni 
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Kingdom, the Netherlands, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and India—have already 
Tecognized Communist China, the Depart- 
ment of State characterizes this treaty as a 
kind of dead letter. It was not enforced 
when Japan invaded China in the 1930's, 
and is obviously just another piece of 
Meaningless paper to be conveniently ig- 
nored as circumstances. dictate. Perhaps 
this development signaled the start of the 
diplomatic mediocrity and Ineptitude which 
have marked the past quarter century. 

The United States is nonetheless morally 
committed in the interests of its own na- 
tional security to keep Formosa out of un- 
friendly hands—Communist hands, If the 
Progress of communism is to be opposed 
Successfully in Asia it must be done with 
Asian manpower. Thus far, only four Asian 
Peoples have shown a willingness to con- 
tribute to such an endeavor—the Koreans, 
the Japanese, the Philippines, and the Chi- 
nese. With the Red Chinese on the other 
Side, backed by the Soviet Union, the three 
Other peoples combined would be out- 
matched. 

And so again, to recognize Soviet China 
would be to promote the causes of interna- 
tional communism on all fronts. 


Accomplishments of the House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs During 
the 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. Speaker, my service 
As chairman of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee will end with the 
Present Congress. It has been a great 
honor and experience for me to have 
Served as chairman of this committee 
in the 84th and 85th Congresses and 
to have been associated and worked with 
the membership of this committee on 
both sides, not only during my 4 years 
as chairman but during the 15 years I 
have been a member of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and its prede- 
cessor, the Public Lands Committee. 
And so, as the active portion of this ses- 
Sion comes to a close, I want to express 
My sincere appreciation and thanks to 
the members of the committee and to its 
Staff for their cooperation and assist- 
ance and for their conscientious, dili- 
gent attention to the committee’s work 
and activities: It has been the coopera- 
tion and diligence of all Members that 

made the 84th and 85th Congresses 

Productive in the fields of responsibility 

of — Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
e. 

As Members are aware, the broad re- 
Wonsibility of the House Committee on 

terior and Insular Affairs involves con- 
Sidering, reporting on, and helping to 

e enactment of legislative measures 
Providing for the maximum utilization, 
management, and conservation of the 
Natural resources—and, in a very real 
Sense, important segments of the human 
ces—of the United States, its Ter- 
Titories, and possessions; legislative mat- 
Ts involving the Government and ad- 
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ministration of our Territories and other 
offshore areas; and legislation affecting 
the Indians, Indian tribes, trust lands, 
and claims of the Indians, Aleuts, and 
Eskimos of the United States and 
Alaska. 

T especially want to pay tribute to the 
subcommittee chairmen and to the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee, all of whom served with me both 
in the 84th and 85th Congresses. But 
for the energy and leadership of Chair- 
man WAYNE N. AsPINALL, Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee; Chairman 
Leo W. O'Brien, Territorial and Insular 
Affairs Subcommittee; Chairman WAL- 
TER Rocers, Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee; Chairman GRACIE Prost, Public 
Lands Subcommittee; and Chairman 
James A. Hatey, Indian Affairs Subcom- 
mittee, and the continuing cooperation 
and counsel of Dr. A. L. MILLER, of Ne- 
braska, our committee would have been 
unable to perform its mission. 

I want also to express my appreciation 
to the committee’s professional and 
clerical staff. ‘The members of the staff 
set a high standard of performance in 
committee activities and service to Mem- 
bers during all the 4 years I served as 
chairman. Without their help the com- 
mittee’s legislative and administrative 
workload could not have been met. 


Now, with respect to the committee's 
performance during the 85th Congress, 
Iam summarizing the committee’s major 
accomplishments. The bare statistics 
do not tell the qualitative story but they 
do help to show in convenient form the 
quantity of work that was given the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee to 
do, the immense amount of time that 
it and its members spent on these mat- 
ters, and the amount of its output. The 
story that lies behind these figures is 
told somewhat more fully by the sum- 
mary of the major measures that were 
considered which I will give a little later 
and will be told still more fully in the 
committee print on the accomplishments 
of the committee that is being prepared 
and will be available for all to read who 
will. 

Our full committee held 66 meetings 
during the 85th Congress—31 during the 
Ist session and 35 during the 2d. 
The Subcommittee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation held 76 meetings in Wash- 
ington and special subcommittees held 
2 days of field hearings at El Centro, 
Calif., and Devils Lake, N. Dak., on mat- 
ters of concern to the regular subcom- 
mittee. The Subcommittee on Terri- 
torial and Insular Affairs had 47 meet- 
ings in Washington. The Subcommittee 
on Mines and Mining met 18 times in 
Washington and a special Subcommittee 
on Coal Research sat 8 days in Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, Oklahoma, Colorado, 
and Washington, D.C. The Public Lands 
Subcommittee met 51 times in Washing- 
ton and special subcommittees on the 
administration of the Small Tracts Act, 
on forest fire control, and on Everglades 
National Park met 6 times for hearings 
in the field. And the Subcommittce on 
Indian Affairs met 46 times in Wash- 
ington, with 7 days of field hearings by 
special subcommittees at Palm Springs 
and Blythe, Calif., Fort Hall, Idaho, and 
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the Crow Indian Reservation in Mon- 
tana. We have had, in short, a grand 
total of 329 committee and subcommit- 
tee meetings, not counting other days 
spent in the field by these bodies, by in- 
dividual members, and by members of 
the staff on official business viewing 
premises and interviewing persons on 
problems of concern to the committee. 

A total of 865 measures were referred 
to the committee. These were intro- 
duced by 196 Members of Congress, the 
Delegates from Alaska and Hawaii, and 
the Resident Commissioner for Puerto 
Rico. Some were of nationwide or broad 
regional significance; others were of con- 
cern to one or another of 50 distinct 
jurisdictions—44 States, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

Of the 865 measures referred to the 
committee, 218—representing a total of 
420 out of those so referred—were re- 
ported to the House, 193—representing a 
total of 353 out of those so referred—be- 
came law, and 2 were concurrent resolu- 
tions which received the approval of 
both Houses, Eleven were pending on 
the floor of the House when the 2d ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress ended, 9 were 
then pending in the Senate, and 1 was 
in conference. Two were vetoed by the 
President, 1 was defeated on the floor of 
the House, and 1 was ordered recommit- 
ted by the House. 


The distribution among the subcom- ~ 


mittees of the bills referred to the com- 
mittee and of those reported and enacted 
is as follows: 


Subcommittee Reported! | Enacted ! 
Trrigation.........- 35 
Territories. 5¹ 77 2 w 
Mines 11 38) 18) 
Public Lands. 75 (131) 268 (135) 
Indian Afairs. 46 60 42 (73) 


The figures in parentheses indicate the total number 

of bills referred whieh are represented by those reported 

F 3 

Miss Includes 2 concurrent resolutions adopted by both 
ouses. 


I cannot single out for special mention 
all of the important bills which our com- 
mittee handled and which were enacted. 
Certainly, though, there is little room for 
disagreement about the significance of 
the Alaska Statehood Act, Public Law 
85-508; the Military Public Lands With- 
drawal Act, Public Law 85-337; the act 
creating a National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, Public 
Law 85-470; the act extending the Fed- 
eral saline water conversion program to 
include the building of demonstration 
plants, Public Law 85-883; the act 
settling the boundaries of Everglades 
National Park, Public Law 85-482; the 
modification of the Klamath Indian Ter- 
mination Act to assure the maintenance 
of the Klamath Forest on a basis which 
will yield a continuous supply of timber 
in perpetuity, Public Law 85-731; the 
act authorizing annual payments under 
reclamation repayment contracts to be 
adjusted to changing economic condi- 
tions, Public Law 85-611; and the act 
permitting the public land States to se- 
lect, in certain instances, mineral lands 
in lieu of the school lands granted to 
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them, Public Law 85-771. These and 
many others are described below. 

There were other important bills 
which we handled but which did not 
become law, some because of lack of 
time, others because of their contro- 
versial nature. The time spent in hear- 
ing and considering these measures was 
not wasted either on the part of the 
committee or on the part of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before it. The 
record that was made will be valuable 
if, as seems likely, the subjects are taken 
jup again next Congress, and this is so 
whether the committee's or the Con- 
gress’ reaction to the testimony pre- 
sented was generally favorable or other- 
wise. I refer to such bills as those to 
authorize the San Luis unit of the Cen- 
tral Valley project, to admit Hawaii to 
statehood, to create a Coal Research and 
Development Commission, to provide re- 
lief for the depressed minerals industry, 
to provide Federal assistance in the con- 
struction of the Nebraska Mid-State 
reclamation project, to create the Ches- 
apeake and Ohio Canal National His- 
torical Park, to authorize the Frying- 
pan-Arkansas reclamation project, and 
to create a national wilderness system 
within our forests, parks, and Indian 
reservations. 

Before turning to the details of our 
work, I must add that the committee did 
not confine itself to legislation alone. Its 
investigation of the Federal water rights 
claims made in the Santa Margarita 
suit, pending in the Federal courts in 
southern California, and its special hear- 
ings and reports on the conduct of the 
saline water research program, on Indian 
relocation and. industrial programs, on 
forest-fire control in southern California, 
on the problems of the coal industry, and 
the importance of a coal research and de- 
velopment program, and on illegal diver- 
sions from the Colorado River and the 
related problem of squatters on Federal 
lands in that area, are all worth men- 
tioning. So, too, is the preparation of a 
two-volume compilation of Central Val- 
ley project documents—the first of which 
has already been printed and the second 
of which will appear shortly—under the 
editorship of the chairman of the com- 
mittee assisted by, successively, Mr. Eu- 
gene Eaton and Mr. Phil Dickinson. 
Finally, the committee handled a number 
of reports made by the Department of the 
Interior to the Congress under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act of 1956 and the 
Rehabilitation and Betterment Act of 
1949. 

Let me now turn to a more detailed 
description of the jurisdiction of, and 
the work accomplished by, our commit- 
tee, taking these matters up subcommit- 
tee by subcommittee: 

IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


The Irrigation and Reclamation Sub- 
committe has jurisdiction over legisla- 
tion relating to the Federal reclamation 
program which operates principally in 
the 17 Western States, legislation relat- 
ing to multiple-purpose development of 
the Nation’s water resources, and legis- 
lation involving the Nation’s water and 
power policies and the saline water re- 
search program. The Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee also is re- 
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sponsible for examining and recommend- 
ing committee action on proposals ad- 
mitted under the Small Reclamation 
Projects Act and Rehabilitation and Bet- 
terment Act. 

Most of the matters with which the 
subcommittee dealt during the 85th Con- 
gress fall into one or another of the fol- 
lowing categories: First, legislation sup- 
plementing and amending general recla- 
mation law, including the establishment 
of new policies; second, legislation to 
authorize new reclamation projects and 
to modify presently authorized projects; 
third, legislation pertaining to problems 
specific to individual existing projects or 
irrigation districts; fourth, legislation re- 
lating to compacts on interstate streams; 
fifth, legislation relating to the saline 


water research program; sixth, proposals - 


under the Small Projects Act and Re- 
habilitation and Betterment Act. 

As noted above, 166 bills and resolu- 
tions were referred to the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Subcommittee. Of this 
number, 35 were reported by the subcom- 
mittee and the full Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee and 33 were enacted. 
The subcommittee and the full commit- 
tee also approved 6 small projects and 
the findings of the Department of the In- 
terior on 7 rehabilitation and betterment 
projects. 

GENERAL RECLAMATION LAW 


Four measures were enacted amending 
gag supplementing general reclamation 
aw: 

An amendment to the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act permitted the small 
projects program to get underway—Pub- 
law Law 85-47. The amendment modi- 
fied the authorizing procedure for small 
projects to meet objections of the Presi- 
dent to certain language in the original 
act. 

Another measure enacted extends for 
3 years the time during which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may enter into 
amendatory. repayment contracts under 
the Federal reclamation laws and grant 
deferments of construction charge pay- 
ments in special hardship cases—Public 
Law 85-156. 

The Reclamation Project Act of 1939 
was amended to permit the Secretary of 
the Interior to include a variable re- 
payment plan in existing and proposed 
repayment contracts under the Federal 
reclamation law, including contracts un- 
der the Water Conservation and Utiliza- 
tion Act and contracts for the storage of 
water and for the use of stored water 
made pursuant to the Flood Control Act 
of 1944—Public Law 85-611. The new 
act permits the use of variable formulas 
based on economic factors and tailored 
to individual project requirements 
whereby the annual payments required 
of water users will reflect more com- 
pletely than is now possible their ability 
to pay. 

The fourth measure authorizes the 
Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
landowners and tenants for expenses, 
losses or damages incurred in moving 
themselves, their families, and their pos- 
sessions, when such moves are occasioned 
by the acquisition of land for develop- 
ments under the jurisdiction of the Sec- 
Pag of the Interior—Public Law 85- 
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PROJECT AUTHORIZATION 


Seven measures were enacted author- 
izing new reclamation projects or modi- 
fying, presently authorized projects: 

The San Angelo reclamation project, 
Texas, is a $32.2 million multiple- 
purpose project for irrigation, municipal 
and industrial water supply, flood con- 
trol, protection and enhancement of fish 
and wildlife, and recreation—Public Law 
85-152. 

The $9.7 million greater Wenatchee 
division of the Chief Joseph project, 
Washington, provides for the irrigation 
of about 8,660 acres of land lying along 
the Columbia River in Chelan and Doug- 
las Counties—Public Law 85-393. 

The Mercedes division of the lower 
Rio Grande River rehabilitation project, 
Texas, is a $10.1 million project for 
rehabilitation of the irrigation works of 
the Hidalgo and Cameron Counties 
Water Control and Improvement District 
No. 9, serving an area of 68,000 acres— 
Public Law 85-370. 

The $2.75 million Pecos River Basin 
water conservation project in Texas and 
New Mexico, will salvage an annual 
average of 26,500 acre-feet of water now 
being consumed nonbeneficially and will 
provide salinity alleviation works to 
eliminate considerable inflow of mineral- 
ized water into the Pecos River—Public 
Law 85-333. 

The modified plan for the Washoe 
project, Nevada and California, calls for 
development of a reservoir site on Pros- 
ser Creek for fish and wildlife and flood 
control at an additional cost of about $3 
million—Public Law 85-706. 

The modified plan of development for 
the Glendo unit of the Missouri River 
Basin project calls for inclusion of the 
$700,000 Gray Reef Dam and Reservoir 
on the North Platte River to regulate 
the water releases from Alcova Dam in 
Wyoming—Public Law 85-695. 

Legislation relating to the Red Willow 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project 
approves the feasibility report of the 
Secretary of the Interior on that unit 
in Nebraska and thereby permits the 
initiation of construction subject to the 
appropriation of funds therefor—Public 
Law 85-783. 

SPECIFIC PROJECT PROBLEMS 


Seventeen measures were enacted of 
concern to individual irrigation districts 
or affecting individual existing projects: 

The Coulee Dam Community Act pro- 
vides for disposal of certain Federal 
property in the Coulee Dam and Grand 
Coulee areas and provides assistance in 
the establishment of Coulee Dam as @ 
municipality incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Washington—Public 
Law 85-240. The Boulder City Commu- 
nity Act serves the same purpose with 
respect to that Federal municipality in 
Nevada—Public Law 85-900. 

Five acts relating to repayment by irri- 
gation districts authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter repayment con- 
tracts or amendatory repayment con- 
tracts with the Northport Irrigation 
District, Nebraska—Public Law 85-123; 
the Mirage Flats Irrigation District, Ne- 
braska—Public Law 85-160; the Heart 
Mountain Irrigation District, Wyo- 
ming—Public Law 85-33 and Public Law 
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85-£89; the. Arch-Hurley Conservancy 
District, New Mexico—Public Law 85- 
663; and the Casper-Alcova Irrigation 
District, Wyoming—Public Law 85-283. 

The Columbia Basin Project Act was 


amended by raising the limits on the’ 


amount of land owned by an individual 
or a family to which water may be de- 
livered to one or more farm units com- 
prising not more than 160 acres in the 
case of an individual or 320 acres for a 
family—Public Law 85-264. 

Two other measures relating to the 
excess land provisions of the Federal 
reclamation laws permit the establish- 
ment of irrigated farms on the East 
Bench unit of the Missouri River Basin 
project and the Seedskadee project, 
Wyoming, that will be of a size sufficient 
to provide an adequate family living— 
Public Law 85-112 and Public Law 85- 
797, In the case of the East Bench unit 
the new acreage limitation is in terms of 
160 acres or the equivalent of 130 acres 
of class 1 land, whichever is larger. In 
the case of the Seedskadee project the 
limitation is in terms of the equivalent 
of 160 acres of class 1 land. 

In addition to the above, laws were 
enacted directing the Secretary to con- 
duct detailed studies and render a re- 
port on possible water service from the 
Central Valley project to Santa Clara, 
San Benito, Santa Cruz and Monterey 
Counties, California—Public Law 85- 
784; authorizing the construction of cer- 
tain drainage works for the benefit of 
the Yuma Irrigation District, Ariz— 
Public Law 85-389; declaring Hungry 
Horse Dam, Mont., to be a Federal 
reclamation project Public Law 85-428; 
authorizing credit in lieu of cash to be 
given the Salt River Valley Water Users’ 
Association and the Salt River Project 
Agricultural Improvement and Power 
District in return for property owned by 
them in Phoenix, Ariz., and needed 
by the Government for a new Federal 
building—Public Law 85-437; and pro- 
viding for the naming of a structure and 
a reservoir of the Solano project, Cali- 
fornia—Public Law 85-481 and Public 
Law 85-485. 

INTERSTATE COMPACTS 


Four measures were enacted relating 
to interstate compacts. Two of these 
five congressional consent to the 

th River compact between the 
States of California and Oregon—Public 
Law 85-222 and to the Bear River com- 
Pact entered into by the States of Idaho, 
Utah, and Wyoming—Public Law 85-348. 
Another gives congressional consent to 
the negotiation of a Little Missouri River 
Compact by the States of Montana, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, and Wyoming— 
Public Law 85-184. The last amends a 
Previous act granting the consent of 
Congress to the negotiation of compacts 
by the States of the Niobrara River Basin 
granting a 3-year extension for the 
negotiations Public Law 85-427. 
SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


Legislation was enacted authorizing 
the construction of not less than five ex- 
berimental demonstration plants for the 
Conversion of sea water and brackish wa- 

to water suitable for municipal, 
Industrial, agricultural, and other benefi- 
cial uses—Public Law 85-883. Three of 
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the five required demonstration plants 
will be designed for the conversion of sea 
water and two for the treatment of 
brackish water. The sea water conver- 
sion plants will be located on the west 
coast, east coast, and gulf coast. One of 
the brackish water treatment plants will 
be located in the northern Great Plains 
area and one in the arid regions of the 
Southwest. 

A special hearing was also held during 
the first session on progress being made 
by the Department of the Interior under 
the Saline Water Act of 1952. 

SMALL RECLAMATION PROJECTS AND REHABILITA- 
TION AND BETITERMENT PROJECTS 

The committee adopted resolutions ap- 
proving the loan applications under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act of the 
Cameron County Water Improvement 
District of Harlingen, Tex.; the South 
Davis County Water Improvement Dis- 
trict, Utah; the Bountiful Water Sub- 
conservancy District, Utah; the Walker 
River Irrigation District, Nevada; the 
Goleta County Water District, Cali- 
fornia; and the Roosevelt Water Con- 
servation District, Arizona. 

The committee also approved the Sec- 
retary's findings with respect to repay- 
ment on seven rehabilitation and better- 
ment projects. 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Bills to authorize the Fryingpan-Ar- 
kansas project, Colorado, and the San 
Luis unit of the Central Valley project, 
California, were favorably reported by 
the Interior and Insular Affairs Commit- 
tee but were not enacted. 

In addition, there were eight measures 
or groups of measures which the com- 
mittee gave consideration to or held 
hearings on but did not report. One of 
these, the Hells Canyon legislation, was 
defeated in committee. Committee con- 
sideration and action on three other 
measures relating to new Federal recla- 
mation projects—Burns Creek, Idaho; 
Spokane Valley, Wash.; and Garri- 
son diversion unit, North Dakota—was 
never completed. Another measure on 
which there were hearings but no final 
action provided for a loan and grant cov- 
ering the construction of the midstate 
reclamation project in Nebraska. The 
others related to joint development of 
the power facilities of the Trinity River 
division, Central Valley project, Califor- 
nia; a study of the best means of elimi- 
nating hazards connected with the 
Klamath project, Oregon; and the trans- 
fer to local districts of title to irrigation 
distribution systems, 

MISCELLANEOUS 

In addition to the above, hearings 
were held on the Federal suit against the 
Fallbrook Public Utility District, Cali- 
fornia, and others. The principal pur- 
pose of the hearings was to ascertain 
what water-rights claims are being ad- 
vanced on behalf of the United States 
and the necessity for joinder in the suit 
of thousands of defendants. 

TERRITORIAL AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 

The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs extends 
to Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Vir- 
gin Islands, Guam, and other insular 
possessions of the United States. 
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One hundred and thirty-seven meas- 
ures were referred to the Subcommittee 
on Territorial and Insular Affairs during 
the 85th Congress. Of these, 51 were re- 
ported and 42 became law. 

; ALASKA 


By all odds the most important piece 
of legislation reported by the subcommit- 
tee and the full committee was the Alaska 
statehood bill—Public Law 85-508. 

In addition to the statehcod bill, 15 
measures relating to Alaska became law: 

Title to lands beneath tidal waters 
offshore of surveyed townsites was 
granted to Alaska by Public Law 85-303, 
which also extended the Submerged 
Lands Act of 1953 to lands lying seaward 
of these lands. 

The Legislature of Alaska was given 
general authority to utilize 90 percent 
of the proceeds from Government coal 
mines in Alaska, and the share of the 
proceeds from local operations under the 
Mineral Leasing Act which Alaska is 
entitled to receive was increased from 
37% percent to 90 percent—Fublic Law 
85-88. Another act provided for the 
leasing by the Secretary of the Interior 
of lands beneath nontidal navigable 
lakes and streams in Alaska under the 
Mineral Leasing Act of 1920—Public Law 
85-505. _ ' 

Earlier laws were amended-to permit 
the public lands in Alaska containing 
coal, oil, or gas to be entered and utilized 
for homesites, headquarters sites or trade 
and manufacturing purposes, with a res- 
ervation to the United States of all rights 
to the minerals—Public Law 85-725. 

Two laws concerning mining in the 
Chilkat River area were enacted. The 
first added 320 acres to the Klukwan 
Reservation and authorized the Chilkat 
Indian village, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior to lease the 
lands of the enlarged reservation for 
mining purposes—Public Law 85-271. 
The second enlarges an earlier statute 
to permit mining of all metals—not only 
precious metals as previously provided— 
in certain parts of the Chilkat River— 
Public Law 85-662. 

Four acts provided for the conveyance 
of small tracts of land to Alaska—Public 
Law 85-11; the city of Anchorage—Pub- 
lic Law 85-265; the city of Ketchikan— 
Public Law 85-753; and removed a cloud 
on title to certain other land—Private 
Law 85-287. 

An amendment to the Alaska Public 
Works Act of 1949 clarified the authority 
of the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
federally owned land utilized in con- 
struction of public works—Public Law 
85-233. 

The act of May 5, 1956, authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct 
campground, parking areas, and other 
public recreational facilities in Alaska, 
was amended to provide specific author- 
ity for him to convey the lands and fa- 
cilities in question to the Territory and 
its subdivisions—Public Law 85-225. 

Earlier law relating to the refunding 
operations of municipalities and public 
utility districts was amended to apply to 
school districts, to cover outstanding 
general obligation bonds, to permit the 
issuance of revenue bonds for refunding 
purposes, and to permit the proceeds of 
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refunding operations to be used to pay 
redemption premiums—Public Law 85- 
675. 

Public Law 85-16 provides that the 
Delegate from Alaska shall be one of the 
13 members of the Alaska International 
Rail and Highway Commission. Public 
Law 85-601 extends the life of the Com- 
mission to March 1, 1960, increases its 
authorized appropriations from $75,000 
to $300,000, and adds officials of the Prov- 
ince of Alberta to those with whom the 
Commission may cooperate. 

HAWAII 


Eighteen bills concerning the Terri- 
tory of Hawaii were enacted: 

Four of these have to do with gen- 
eral governmental matters. One pro- 
vides for an annual meeting of the Ter- 
Titorial legislature—Public Law 85-690. 
One repeals a requirement that the 
President be furnished semiannually 
with copies of the legislature’s executive 
proceedings—Public Law 85-714. Two 
others concern the Hawaii civil service— 
Public Law 85-650—and election of em- 
ployee representatives to the board of 
trustees of the retirement system—Pub- 
lic Law 85-793. 

Nine bills were enacted dealing with 
such varied land matters as the permis- 
sible period for leasing public lands— 
Public Law 85-803; the interest rate on 
right-of-purchase leases—Public Law 
85-711; removal of restrictions on pat- 
ented lands—Public Law 85-694; land 
exchanges—Public Law 85-713 and 
Public Law 85-718; transfer of lands to 
the University of Hawaii—Public Law 
85-719; the granting of fee patents to 
lands held under certificates of occupa- 
tion—Public Law 85-720; the sale of 
lands to and their exchange with tidal 
wave sufferers—Public Law 85-834; and 
the status of certain offshore reef 
lands Public Law 85-677. 

Three measures amended provisions 
of the Hawaiian Homes Commission Act, 
1920, relating to the utilization of the 
home-loan fund—Public Law 85-708; 
the period of tax exemption—Public 
Law 85-710; and the use of Homes Com- 
mission land for post offices and other 
public improvements—Public Law 85- 
733. 25 

The computation of the permissible 
indebtedness of the Territory was 
changed by excluding therefrom bonds 
issued to finance veterans’ home and 
farm mortgages—Public Law 85-691. 

Foundation was laid for development 
of a joint civil-military airfield complex 
at Honolulu by the provisions of Public 
Law 85-534. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Five laws concerning the Virgin Is- 
lands were enacted, as follows: 

The 1954 Organic Act was revised to 
provide that no political or religious test 
shall be required for holding a Terri- 
torial office; to extend the Territorial 
legislature's jurisdiction to all rightful 
subjects of legislation instead of all 
subjects of local application; to modify 
the salary of the Comptroller of the 
Virgin Islands, and to provide for ap- 
peals from his decisions and for pay- 
ment of his and of his assistants’ sal- 
aries by the United States; to provide 
that eriminal cases should be tried by 
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jury if demanded either by the defend- 
ant or by the government; and to permit 
revenue bonds to be issued by the Terri- 
tory for projects, authorized by an act 
of the legislature, which will, in the leg- 
islature’s judgment, promote the public 
interest by economic development of the 
Virgin Islands—Public Law 85-851. 

The Organic Act was also revised to 
provide that members of any board, au- 
thority, or commission established by 
the laws of the Virgin Islands and hav- 
ing quasijudicial functions shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor with the advice 
and consent of the legislature if local 
legislation so requires—Public Law 85- 
224, 

The life of the Virgin Islands Cor- 
poration charter was extended to June 
30, 1969, and its authorized activities 
were enlarged to include construction of 
facilities for producing potable water 
from salt or brackish water—Public Law 
85-913. The same act also provided for 
transfer to the Corporation of the Navy 
Department's power-generating facili- 
ties at St. Thomas. 

Legislation was enacted directing the 
Virgin Islands Corporation to convey 
two tracts of land no longer needed by 
it to the Government of the Virgin Is- 
lands—Public Law 85-712. 

Public Law 85-404 removed the lim- 
itations on the amounts authorized to 
be appropriated for capital improve- 
ments and administration of the Virgin 
Islands National Park which were writ- 
ten into the original legislation. 


GUAM 


Two public laws affecting Guam were 
enacted: 

The first concerns the collection of 
income taxes on Guam. It reiterates 
and enlarges on the previous text of 
section 31 of the Organic Act of Guam, 
declares that the income taxes imposed 
by virtue of the act shall be deemed to 
be a territorial income tax, provides for 
the administration of the tax by the 
Governor of Guam, and ratifies and con- 
firms income-tax assessments and col- 
lections made between 1951 and the 
date of the act—Public Law 85-688. 

The second amends the Organic Act 
of Guam to increase the salary of the 
judge of the district court of Guam, to 
lengthen the term of his office, to extend 
the jurisdiction of the court to cover 
all causes arising under the Federal Con- 
stitution, laws, and treaties, to set up a 
three-judge appellate division in the 
district court, and to provide for the 
temporary assignment to the district 
court of judges from other Federal 
courts—Public Law 65-444. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Legislation extending the authority of 
the Secretary of the Interior to carry 
on in Antarctica and the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands the same 
geological and biological surveys, map- 
ping, and similar activities that he is 
authorized to carry on in the United 
States and its Territories was enacted— 
Public Law 85-743. — 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


Chief among the territorial bills con- 
sidered but not enacted were those to 
grant statehood to Hawaii. Others in- 
cluded bills to provide for the construc- 
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tion of a geophysical institute at the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii, to increase the com- 
pensation fo members of the legislature, 
to lower the voting age of its citizens to 
20, to govern interim appointments by 
the Governor of Hawaii, to provide for 
the granting of corporate charters by 
the Alaska Legislature, to provide for 
land grants to Alaska—three separate 
measures—to authorize the Secretary of 
the Navy to acquire certain lands on 
Guam, and to create an Antarctic Com- 
mission, 
MINES AND MINING 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing has jurisdiction over mining interests 
generally, mineral resources of the public 
lands, mineral land laws, mining schools 
and experimental stations, and conser- 
vation of petroleum on the public lands 
and of the United States radium supply. 

Of the 99 measures referred to the sub- 
committee, 11 were reported and 8 were 
enacted. In addition, hearings were held 
on several other matters of concern to 
the mining industry. A special Subcom- 
mittee on Coal Research concluded a coal 
study which commenced in the 84th 
Congress. 

ENACTED LEGISLATION 

An act directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to establish and maintain a pro- 
gram to encourage the long-range ex- 
ploration of mineral deposits in the 
United States, its Territories and posses- 
sions by private enterprise became law— 
Public Law 85-701. The program con- 
templated will be similar to the one here- 
tofore administered by the Defense Min- 
erals Exploration Administration and 
financed under the Defense Production 
Act. This earlier program ended on 
June 30, 1958. 

Two amendments to the Mineral Leas- 
ing Act were adopted. 

The act was amended by removing the 
State acreage limitation—5,120 acres— 
on phosphate leases, thus permitting the 
leasing of 10,420 acres of Federal phos- 
phate-bearing lands without regard to 
State boundaries—Public Law 85-122. 

The land which any person or group 
may hold under Federal coal leases or 
permits within any 1 State was in- 
creased from 5,120 acres to 10,240, with 
provision for the granting of cancel- 
able leases or permits for an additional 
5,120 acres in certain cases—Public 
Law 85-698. 

Tree changes were made in the min- 
ing claim laws: 

Geological, geochemical, and geophysi- 
cal surveys may now be used for the ful- 
filment of annual assessment work re- 
quirements, subject to certain conditions 
and limitations—Public Law 85-876. 

The end of the period for performing 
annual assessment work on unpatented 
mining claims was changed from July 1 
to September 1—Public Law 85-736. 

The time during which annual assess- 
ment work may be performed on unpat- 
ented mining claims the locations of 
which were based upon the discovery of 
uraniferous lignite was extended for 1 
year—that is, until July 1, 1958—Pub- 
lic Law 85-68. 

Two minor measures relating to in- 
dividual oil and gas leases were also en- 
acted—Public Law 85-618 and private 
law 85-165. 
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OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


A bill providing for a 1-year extension 
(that is, through 1959, of the domestic 
fluorspar and asbestos purchase pro- 
grams established under the act of July 
19, 1956, was vetoed by the President on 
the ground that it would defeat the ob- 
jectives of the stabilization program for 
acid-grade fluorspar contained in the 
general mineral stabilization legislation 
then before the Congress. 

The latter legislation, represented by 
21 bills, provided for the purchase of 
150.000 tons of domestic copper over a 
l-year period, stabilization payments 
ever a 5-year period to domestic pro- 
ducers of lead, zinc, acid-grade fluor- 
Spar, and tungsten, and incentive pay- 
ments over a 5-year period to domestic 
producers of chromite, beryl, and co- 
lumbium-tantalum. The legislation was 
drafted and offered by the admin- 
istration as the only acceptable means 
for alleviating the acute distress of cer- 
tain domestic mining industries, for 
Preserving productive capacity expected 
to be needed in the future, and for as- 
sistance in the development of competi- 
tive domestic mining industries in 
chromite, beryl, and columbium-tan- 
talum. The total possible cost of the 
program was estimated to be $458 mil- 
lion. The bill reported was defeated in 
the House. 

A bill, one of 14 on the subject, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a three- 
Member Coal Research and Development 
Commission as an independent agency, 
Was reported by the committee. The 
Purpose pf the legislation was to provide 
a means whereby a substantial improve- 
ment in the economic position of the coal 
industry could be achieved. The basic 
Provisions of the legislation were similar 
to those recommended by the Special 
Subcommittee on Coal Research. This 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship 
of the Honorable Ep EDMONDSON, con- 
tinued during the 1st session the series 
of hearings it began in the 84th Con- 
gress and concluded its study on the 
need and possibilities of a research and 
development program for the coal indus- 
try of the United States. The findings 
and recommendations of the subcommit- 
ie are contained in House Report No. 

3. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The Subcommittee on Mines and Min- 
ing held hearings in 1957 on the admin- 
istration and operation of the multiple- 
use mining law, which relates, among 
other things, to title uncertainties and 
Surface rights on unpatented mining 
Claims. 

PUBLIC LANDS 

The Public Lands Subcommittee has 
responsibility for measures relating to 
the utilization, conservation, and devel- 
opment of more than 459 million acres 
of public lands in the United States and 
Alaska, more than 24 million acres em- 
braced within some 180 units of the na- 
tional-park system, and nearly 160 mil- 
lion acres of land within national forests 
Created from the public domain. 

A total of 301 measures were referred 
to this subcommittee during the 85th 
Congress, of which 75 were reported and 
66 were enacted. In addition, two con- 
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current resolutions were adopted by both 
Houses of Congress. The measures en- 
acted or adopted are summarized below 
under three principal headings: (a) pub- 
lic lands and related matters, (b) recrea- 
tion, parks, and cemeteries, and (c) 
national forests. 
PUBLIC LANDS AND RELATED MATTERS 


Four bills of general application were 
enacted: 

The Military Land Withdrawals Act 
accomplishes two principal purposes: 
(a) it provides that no area or areas 
embracing more than 5,000 acres of pub- 
lic-domain land shall be set aside for 
the exclusive use of any single defense 
project or facility unless the withdrawal, 
reservation, or restriction of the land 
has been approved by an act of Con- 
gress; (b) it makes applicable within 
any military reservation in the United 
States, Alaska, and Hawaii the hunting 
and fishing laws of the State or Terri- 
tory in which the reservation is lo- 
cated—Public Law 85-337. 

As a supplement to the committee's 
action on this measure, the chairman of 
the committee sent letters to the Secre- 
taries of the Interior and Agriculture 
calling attention to the overall problems 
of large-scale withdrawals of lands from 
use and development under the public 
land laws and requesting that such with- 
drawals or reservations not covered by 
the bill be reported to the committee 
and that approval thereof be withheld 
pending committee study and advice. 

Two sections of the Revised Statutes 
were amended to permit the States, 
when selecting public-domain lands in 
lieu of.the school lands granted to them 
at the time of their admission to the 
Union but later found to be unavailable, 
to choose mineral lands if the lands 
originally granted are of that char- 
acter—Public Law 85-771. If the lands 
selected are on the known structure of 
an oil or gas field, they may be acquired 
only if the original lands are on such 
a structure. And if the lands selected 
are subject to a mineral lease or permit, 
they may be acquired only if all the 
lands subject to the lease or permit are 
acquired and if none of the lands is in 
a producing or producible status. 


A third act permits desert-land entries 


to be made on disconnected tracts of 
public lands which, though they are not 
contiguous, are sufficiently close to each 
other to be managed as a single farm 
unit—Public Law 85-641. 

Permissible uses of land grants made 
to the States for erection of public build- 
ings and of the proceeds derived from 
such grants were extended to the recon- 
struction, improvement, and equipment 
of such buildings and to debt service on 
bonds issued for these purposes—Public 
Law 85-411. Before the enactment of 
this act, special legislation had been en- 
acted covering substantially the same 
subject with respect to North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, and Washing- 
ton—Public Law 85-6; Idaho—Public 
Law 85-84; and Wyoming—Public Law 
85-97. 

Nine bills relating to conveyances of 
land to specific States and municipali- 
ties were enacted: Arizona—Public Law 
85-812; Council Bluffs, lowa—Public Law 
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85-304; Kentucky—Public Law 85-676; 
Nevada—Public Law 85-193 and Public 
Law 85-339; Henderson, Ney.—Public 
Law 85-776; Salem, Oreg.—Public Law 
85-528; Spearfish, S. Dak.—Public Law 
85-35; and Utah—Publie Law 85-631. 

Another eight measures provided for 
conveyances to private parties, usually at 
fair market value, or for clearing up title 
defects in prior transactions. 

In the railroad right-of-way field, 
there were five enactments. The most 
important declared forfeited all of the 
right-of-way in California granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co. in 
1866 but not presently occupied by rail- 
road facilities—Public Law 85-571. The 
other four validated conveyances by rail- 
roads of small tracts of land within their 
rights-of-way. 

Two other enacted bills cleared title 
to certain lands in Montana which were 
devised to the United States subject to 
conditions precluding acceptance of the 
devise—Public Law 85-36; and deleted 
from the New Mexico-Arizona Enabling 
Act certain provisions which operated to 
restrict the degree of discretion those 
States may exercise in the handling of 
funds derived from the lands granted to 
them—Public Law 85-180. 

RECREATION, PARKS, AND CEMETERIES 


Two bills of general applicability in 
this fleld were enacted: 

Establishment of a 15-man bipartisan 
Outdoor Recreation Resources Review 
Commission to study the amount, kind, 
quality, and location of the outdoor 
recreation resources which the American 
people will need by 1976 and 2000 and to 
recommend the measures that should be 
taken to meet these requirements was 
provided for—Public Law 85-470. The 
act also provides for the appointment by 
the Commission of a 25-member advisory 
council representing State agencies, in- 
dustrial interests, local governments, and 
the like, plus additional members from 
Federal agencies with a direct interest in 
the outdoor recreation field. The Com- 
mission is to make its final report and 
recommendations by September 1, 1961. 
The act authorizes the appropriation of 
$2,500,000 to carry out its purposes. 

The maximum period for which con- 
cessionaires’ Ieases may be granted in 
the national parks was increased from 20 
years to 30—Public Law 85-434. It is 
expected that this increase will assist the 
concessionaires in obtaining from insti- 
tutional investors the long-term credit 
they need to improve and expand their 
facilities for public accommodation and 
recreation in the parks. 

Five measures providing for the crea- 
tion, enlargement, or improvement of 
national parks and monuments were en- 
acted: 

Modification of the boundaries of Ever- 
glades National Park, Fla., to include 
approximately 197,000 acres of land and 
water which are not now owned by the 
United States and to exclude about 
65,000 acres which the Government al- 
ready owns was provided for—Public 
Law 85-482. The area to be included is 
valuable for its mangrove swamps and is 
important for the protection of both resi- 
dent and migratory birds and of the 
fisheries off the Florida coast. The 
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acquisition will also be useful for the de- 
velopment of a western entrance to the 
park. The act authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $2 million to carry out its pur- 
poses. 

Fort Clatsop, the most important site 
on the Pacific coast associated with the 
Lewis and Clark expedition, was estab- 
lished as a national memorial—Public 
Law 85-435. It will contain not more 
than 125 acres and a donated replica of 
the fort. Land acquisition is estimated 
to cost $30,000 and development and 
repairs $255,C00. 

The Secretary of the Interior was au- 
thorized to accept Grant's Tomb in New 
York City as a gift and to administer it as 
a national memorial—Public Law 85-659. 

Provision was made for the establish- 
ment of a national monument of about 
700 acres within the Grand Portage In- 
dian Reservation—Public Law 85-910. 
The Grand Portage—a 9-mile trail— 
was highly important in the fur trade 
of early American history, in the ex- 
ploration and colonization of the North- 
west, and in relations with Canada. 
This land, plus an area known as the 
Northwest Company site and the site of 
Fort Charlotte, will be included in the 
monument. Approximately 400 acres of 
Indian tribal lands will be donated to the 
Government. The remainder of the nec- 
essary lands will be acquired at an esti- 
mated cost of about $15,000. Develop- 
ment costs for the monument are esti- 
mated at $300,000. 

The Petrified Forest National Monu- 
ment, established in 1906 and since en- 
larged to include the Rainbow Forest 
area and the Painted Desert, will be- 
come a national park after certain in- 
holdings are eliminated—Public Law 85- 
358). The park will include about 240 
acres more than the monument. 

Two measures were enacted relating t3 
Independence National Park, Philadel- 
phia, establishment of which was au- 
thorized in 1948. The first authorizes 
the appropriation of $7,250,000 to be ex- 
pended by June 30, 1963, for its devel- 
opment and improvement—Public Law 
85-764). This act also authorizes the 
acquisition of properties adjacent to 
Christ Church and their inclusion in the 
park. The second act provides for the 
acquisition of a narrow strip of land 
adjacent to the Deshler-Morris House in 
the park—Public Law 85-702. 

Land acquisitions in connection with 
existing national parks and monuments 
were provided for in seven more acts: 
The most important was the authoriza- 
tion for acquisition of approximately 
1,200 acres at or near El Portal, just out- 
side the Arch Rock entrance to Yosemite 
National Park, to be used as an adminis- 
trative site for the park and related pur- 
poses—Public Law 85-922. The cost 
will be in the neighborhood of $300,000. 
The new site is not made a part of the 
park but wil be under the jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. The other 
six relate to Cowpens National Battle- 
field site, South Carolina—Public Law 
85-547—-1 acre; Fort Frederica National 
Monument, Ga.—Public Law 85-401— 
150 acres including the Bloody Marsh 
Battle area and two buffer tracts with- 
in the monument; Gloria Dei—Old 
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Swedes—Church National Historic Site, 
Pennsylvania—Public Law 385—709—7 
acres; Isle Royale National Park, 
Mich.—Public Law 85-647—3 acres in 
Houghton, Mich., to be added to admin- 
istrative site; Montana National Bison 
Range—Public Law 85—-622—400 acres 
for a display pasture; and Whitman Na- 
tional Monument, Wash.—Public Law 
85-388—50 acres. 

Eight bills providing for land ex- 
changes in or adjacent to established na- 
tional parks, monuments, and cemeteries 
became law. These relate to Death Val- 
ley National Monument, Calif.—Public 
Law 85-495; Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park, N. C., and Tenn.—Public 
Law 85-407; Gunnison National Monu- 
ment, Colo.—Public Law 85-391; Hot 
Springs National Park, Ark.—Public 
Law 85-679; Natchez Trace Parkway, 
Miss.—Public Law 85-746; Olympic Na- 
tional Park, Wash.—Public Law 85-455; 
Shiloh National Military Park, Tenn.— 
Public Law 85-406; and Vicksburg Na- 
tional Military Park, Miss.—Public Law 
85-667. Of these, that relating to the 
Natchez Trace Parkway is the most in- 
teresting. It provides for relocation of 
portions of the parkway at the expense 
of Pearl River Water Supply District 
and exchange of parkway lands and 
roadway for new lands of approximately 
equal value. The Shiloh National Mili- 
tary Park Act is also interesting in that 
it is intended to facilitate the relocation 
of two public roads that now cross the 
park to the edge of the park. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


A number of miscellaneous subjects 
were covered by another eight measures 
within the present category. They are, 
in brief House Concurrent Resolution 91, 
declaring it to be the sense of Congress 
that the Altar of the Nation, in the Ca- 
thedral of the Pines, Rindge, N. H., “has 
been dedicated to the glory of God as a 
memorial to all American war dead”; 
Public Law 85-343, retroceding to the 
State of Montana concurrent, police ju- 
risdiction over the Blackfeet Highway: 
Public Law 85-5 and Public Law 85-499, 
extending the time for completion by the 
Boston National Historic Sites Commis- 
sion of its work under the joint resolu- 
tion of June 16, 1955; Public Law 85 
828, increasing by $200,000 the amount 
authorized to be appropriated to assist 
in completion of the International Peace 
Garden, United States-Canada; Public 
Law 85-658, amending the act of Au- 
gust 11, 1955, to permit use of funds do- 
nated and appropriated thereunder for 
development of certain properties in New 
York City; Senate Concurrent Resolution 
32, recognizing the National Cowboy 
Hall of Fame and Museum, Oklahoma 
City, “as a memorial to individuals who 
have made outstanding contributions in 
the opening and development of the 
West”; and Public Law 85-41, permitting 
the use of a certain portion of the 
Springfield Confederate Cemetery. 
Springfield. Mo., as a part of the Spring- 
field National Cemetery. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

Bills relating to the national forests 
were enacted as follows: 

Approximately 15,700 acres of Pali- 
sades reclamation project land were 
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transferred to the Caribou and Targhee 
National Forests without prejudice to 
continued use of such of the lands as 
are needed for the reclamation project— 
Public Law 85-651. The transfer will 
facilitate development of the recreational 
potentialities at and near Palisades Res- 
ervoir. 

Deduction of 10 acres from the Sequoia 
National Park and their addition to the 
Sequoia National Game Refuge of the 
Sequoia National Forest was author- 
ized—Public Law 25-648. A land ex- 
change between Sequoia National Forest 
and Kings Canyon National Park was 
also provided for—Public Law 85-668. 

The period for effecting an exchange of 
private timber rights held by the Mc- 
Cloud River Lumber Co. in Shasta Na- 
tional Forest for national forest timber 
of equal value was extended by 2 years— 
Public Law 85-116. The lands to be ac- 
quired by the Government by the ex- 
change arrangement are valuable for 
recreation. 

The boundaries of the Siskiyou Na- 
tional Forest were extended to include 
a strip of land along the Rogue and Illi- 
nois Rivers—Public Law 85-833. Some- 
what over 20,000 acres are involved. The 
land which will be added to the forest 
pursuant to this act is reported to have 
unique scenic and recreational values. 

OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


In addition to the above, consideration 
was given by the Subcommittee on Pub- 
lic Lands to 16 other measures and their 
companions which failed to become law. 
Extended hearings were held on a series 
of bills designed to create a National 
Wilderness Preservation System within 
the national forests, parks, and wildlife 
refuges, and on Indian reservations. In 
these bills, a wilderness is defined as an 
area where the earth and its community 
of life are untrammeled by man, where 
man himself is a member of the natural 
community who visits but does not re- 
main and whose travels leave only trails. 
Extended hearings were also held on bills 
to establish the Chesapeake and Ohio 
National Historical Park in Maryland 
containing not more than 15,000 acres. 
These latter bills were reported to the 
full committee. 

A bill to permit the National Freedom 
Shrine Commission to erect a monument 
near Washington, D. C., to freedom of 
speech, religion, the press, assembly, and 
petition was reported to the House but 
recommitted. Another bill to authorize 
acquisition of the site of Fort Pember- 
ton, Miss., and to provide for its admin- 
istration as a facility of the Vicksburg 
National Historic Park passed both 
Houses but was pocket vetoed by the 
President. 

Other matters considered were bills to 
quitclaim the United States interest in 
certain lands in California—hearings; to 
validate conveyance of a strip of railroad 
right-of-way in California—ordered re- 
ported; to convey certain Federal lands 
on the University of Maryland campus 
to the State—passed House; to provide 
for burial in Gettysburg National Mili- 
tary Park of the last survivors of the 
Union and Confederate Armies—tabled; 
to create a national cemetery in De Soto 
County, Fla—hearings; to authorize the 
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burial of Mrs. Frank O. Taafel in the 
Zachary Taylor National Cemetery— 
tabled; to provide for the establishment 
of Fort Jackson, Ala., as a national 
monument—hearings; to provide for ac- 
quisition with appropriated funds of 
land at the Antietam battlefield site, 
Maryland—referred to subcommittee af- 
ter having been reported to full commit- 
tee: to designate St. Ann's Churchyard, 
New York City, as a national historic 
site—passed House; to request comple- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
his report on the potential Point Reyes 
national seashore recreational area, 
California—reported to House; to direct 
investigation of the Wheeler Peak-Leh- 
man Caves area, Nevada, as possible na- 
tional park—reported to House; and to 
provide that owners of private property 
within Federal areas may be taxed by 
State and local bodies—hearings. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Hearings were held by special subcom- 
mittees on administration of the Small 
Tracts Act, on forest-fire control in 
southern California, and on problems of 
squatters on public lands along the lower 
Colorado River and illegal diversions of 
water therefrom. 

INDIAN AFFAIRS 


The jurisdiction of the Subcommittee 
On Indian Affairs includes the relations 
between the United States and Indian 
tribes, the care, education, and manage- 
ment of Indians, claims payable out of 
Indian funds, and the care and allot- 
ment of Indian lands. Its responsibility 
€xtends to the approximately 434,000 In- 
dians, Aleuts, and Eskimos of the United 
States and Alaska and to Indian land- 
holdings and reservations which are sub- 
ject to varying degrees of Federal con- 
trol and total approximately 52 million 
acres in 28 States and Alaska. 

One hundred and sixty-two measures 
Were referred to the Subcommittee on 
Indian Affairs during the 85th Congress. 
Of these, 46 were reported and 42 were 
enacted, 

GENERAL 

Seven measures not confined to any 
One tribe or group of Indians were 
enacted: 

A portion of section 2103 of the Re- 
vised Statutes requiring that contracts 
With Indian tribes be executed before a 
judge of a court of record was repealed— 
Public Law 85-770. 

The prohibition contained in title 18, 
United States Code, section 1157, against 
disposition of livestock purchased for 
Indians by the United States without the 
Consent of the local superintendent was 
repealed—Public Law 85-86. The earlier 
law no longer served a useful purpose 
Since few outstanding loans are not pro- 
tected by adequate mortgage security. 

An earlier law authorizing the Secre- 
i of the Interior to convey lands no 
Onger needed for Federal Indian school 
Durposes to local governmental agencies 
Was amended to provide that, upon con- 

uing breach of the conditions of the 
conveyance and failure of the Secretary 
Of the Interior to declare forfeiture, the 

dians affected may petition the local 


Federal district court to do so—Public 
W 85-31. 
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Teachers in Indian Bureau schools are 
now given 30 working days’ leave each 
calendar year for attendance at educa- 
tional meetings—Public Law 85-89. 

The General Services Administration 
was authorized to transfer surplus Fed- 
eral property in the vicinity of the Mc- 
Nary Dam townsite, Oregon, and Picks- 
town, S. Dak., to Indian tribes for indus- 
trial purposes—Public Law 85-186. 

The Secretary of the Interior was 
directed to convey 70 acres of land to 
the State of North Dakota for the use 
and benefit of the North Dakota State 
School of Science. In return the School 
of Science will provide tuition to 10 In- 
dian students each year for 10 years— 
Public Law 85-205. 

Public Law 85-420 restores to tribal 
ownership 70,200 acres of lands on 5 
Indian reservations, viz, Klamath River, 
Calif.; Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; Crow, 
Mont.; Fort Peck, Mont.; and Spokane, 
Wash. The restored acreages are undis- 
posed-of remnants that were ceded to 
the United States by the listed tribes. 

TERMINATION PROBLEMS 


Implementation of the program for 
terminating Federal control over various 
Indian tribes and the solution of prob- 
lems arising from previous legislation 
along these lines involved five measures 
that were enacted: 

Indian rancherias in California were 
the subject of two enactments. One pro- 
vides for the distribution of lands, min- 
erals, water rights, and improvements 
on 41 such rancherias— Public Law 85- 
671. The principal groups involved are 
of Pomo, Maidu, Me-wok, and Mono 
stock. The Act affects 1,390 Indians re- 
siding on 7.617 acres of trust lands. 
Each of the 41 rancherias involved 
adopted and filed a resolution with Con- 
gress requesting that legislation to 
terminate Federal control over the lands 
be enacted. Indian water rights will 
continue for 15 years unaffected by the 
termination of Federal supervision; 
thereafter they will be within the juris- 
diction of the State of California with a 
priority, however, dating from the time 
when they were established. 

The other act provides for the trans- 
fer of approximately 100 acres of land 
of the Coyote Valley Indian Rancheria to 


the Secretary of the Army for use in 


connection with the Coyote Valley 
Dam—Public Law 85-91. Acquisition of 
this land by the Corps of Engineers 
terminates Federal supervision over the 
rancheria and over those Indians who 
were living there and do not also have 
restricted holdings elsewhere. 

The Klamath Termination Act was 
amended in a number of respects by 
Public Law 85-132. Those of greatest 
importance are (a) authorization for 
appropriation of $550,000 to assist the 
tribe in preparing for termination of 
Federal supervision; (b) deferment of 
the final termination date for 18 months; 
(e) provision that sales of tribal prop- 
erty should not be made before adjourn- 
ment of the 85th Congress, and (d) 
clarification and modification of the 
procedure to be. followed in handling 
guardianship and competency cases. 
The Termination Act was further modi- 
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fied by Public Law 85-731 which provides 
for a review of the appraisals of the real 
property assets of the Klamath Tribe 
theretofore made under the Termination 
Act, requires private purchasers of the 
various forest units which are to be sold 
to agree to manage them in perpetuity 
“as far as practicable according to sus- 
tained yield procedures so as to furnish 
a continuous supply of timber,” provides 
for Federal acquisition of such of the 
Klamath Forest units as are not retained 
by the tribe or purchased by private 
parties, provides for Federal acquisition 
of the Klamath marsh as a wildlife 
refuge, and extends the final termina- 
tion date to August 13, 1961. 

The Menominee Termination Act of 
1954 was amended by postponing the 
final termination date to Decembre 31, 
1960—Public Law 85-488. This act also 
authorized the appropriation of Federal 
funds equal to expenses incurred for the 
termination program prior to the date 
of enactment and, in addition, one-half 
of such expenses incurred thereafter, or 
the sum of $275,000, whichever is the less. 

RESERVOIR LAND ACQUISITIONS 


Five measures were enacted providing 
for payments to the tribes concerned 
the Crows of Montana, the Navahos of 
Arizona and Utah, and the Sioux of North _ 
and South Dakota—for lands taken or 
needed by the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of Reclamation for reservoir 
and allied purposes: 

Payment of $244 million to the Crow 
Tribe for the transfer to the United 
States of the Indian tribal interest in 
the Yellowtail damsite and in a portion 
of the right-of-way for Yellowtail Reser- 
voir on the Crow Indian Reservation in 
Montana is provided for in Public Law 
85-523. This law also provides that the 
tribe may bring suit within 3 years for 
additional compensation if it believes 
$2,500,000 to be too little. 

Acquisition of title to 53,000 acres of 
Navaho land needed for the Glen Canyon 
Dam and Reservoir project, including its 
permanent operating headquarters at 
Page, Ariz., is provided for in Public 
Law 85-868. In exchange for these lands 
the Navaho Tribe will receive trust title 
to an area of equal acreage of land in 
southern Utah abutting the reservation. 

The Standing Rock Sioux Indians will 
be paid $1,952,040 as just compensation 
for lands taken for Oahe Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota— 
Public Law 85-915. This act also au- 
thorizes the payment of $3,299,153 for 
all other claims of the tribe and indi- 
vidual Indians connected with the same 
taking and $6,960,000 for a rehabilitation 
program. The act contains a number 
of other provisions of benefit to the 
Standing Rock Sioux. 

The Lower Brule Sioux Tribe will be 
paid $967,523 in final settlement of all 
claims arising out of the construction 
of Fort Randall Dam and Reservoir on 
the Missouri River in South Dakota— 
Public Law 85-923. The dam gates were 
closed on July 21, 1952, and the land in 
question has been flooded for several 
years. The act contains a number of 
other provisions of benefit to the tribe 
and its members. 
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Payment of $1,395,812 to the Crow 
Creek Sioux Tribe of South Dakota in 
final settlement of all claims arising out 
of the construction of Fort Randall Dam 
and Reservoir was authorized—Public 
Law 85-916. As noted above, the gates 
of Fort Randall Dam were closed on July 
21, 1952, and the land in question has 
been flooded for several years. This act 
contains a number of other provisions of 
benefit to the tribe and its members. 

INDIAN PUBLIC WORKS 


Construction by the United States of 
an irrigation distribution system and 
drainage works for 11,000 acres of re- 
stricted lands on the Torres-Martinez, 
Augustine, and Cabazon Reservations in 
the Coachella, Valley, Calif., is au- 
thorized by Public Law 85-801. This 
project will entail an expenditure of $2 
million in reimbursable Federal funds. 
Operation and maintenance will be un- 
dertaken by the Coachella Valley Water 
Users’ Association, within the boundaries 
of which the Indian lands lie. 

The Navajo-Hopi Rehabilitation Act 
of 1950 was amended to provide an addi- 
tional $20 million for construction and 
improvement of roads on the Navajo and 
Hopi Indian Reservations—Public Law 
85-740. This additional sum will be used 
to bring some 1,000 miles of road on the 
mineral-rich areas of the reservations 
up to secondary road standards. 


INDIAN LAND MATTERS 


A number of measures, in addition to 
those mentioned above under the head- 
ing Payment for Reservoir Sites,“ deal 
with various aspects of Indian lands. 
The most important of these provides 
for judicial determination of the respec- 
tive rights and interests of the Hopis and 
Navajos in lands set aside by the Execu- 
tive order of December 16, 1882—Public 
Law 85-547. Following the court de- 
cision the boundary between the two res- 
ervations will be readjusted. The law 
also provides that each tribe may sell, 
buy, or exchange any lands within its 
reservation with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Three others provide for disposition 
of 49 acres of tribal land on the Catawba 
Indian Reservation, S. C—Public Law 
85-34; for the transfer of 32,000 acres 
of public and Chippewa Indian lands 
to the State of Minnesota at their 
appraised value, less liens assessed 
against the land under the act of May 
20, 1908—Public Law 85-387; for the 
conveyance of about 1 acre of land in 
Wisconsin held in trust for the Lac du 
Flambeau Band of Chippewas to the Dio- 
cese of Superior for church purposes and 
about 22 acres to the town of Flambeau 
for cemetery purposes—Public Law 85- 
396; and for the leasing by the Papago 
Tribe, Arizona, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, of approxi- 
mately 2,400 acres of land to the Na- 
tional Science Foundation for an astro- 
nomical observatory—Public Law 85- 
816. 

Another 3 acts authorize the con- 
veyance of 2 acres of land, together with 
the improvements located thereon, to 
the Lummi Tribe of Washington for use 
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as a community recreation center—Pub- 
lic Law 85-612; provide for the exchange 
of 2 tracts of land—about 15 acres 
each—on or near the Makah Reservation, 
Wash., between the United States and 
the local school district—Public Law 
85-188; and convey 3 acres of land and 
certain improvements to the Makah 
Tribe—Public Law 85-758. ; 

All rights, except mineral rights, 
which the Crow Tribe has in 4,900 acres 
of land within the Huntley reclamation 
project, Montana, were terminated by 
Public Law 85-628. This act also pro- 
vides for transferring to the credit of 
the Crow Tribe a sum equal to the net 
revenues collected by the United States 
from leases on the ceded lands between 
1904 and 1958 with interest thereon and 
for the future administration of the sur- 
face rights by the Secretary of the In- 
terior in accordance with public land 
and reclamation laws and of the subsur- 
face rights under the laws applicable to 
Indian trust lands. 

Public Law 85-780 restores to the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Tribes of the Wind 
River Reservation, Wyo., title to the 
minerals, including oil and gas, which 
was extinguished by law in 1953 
and provides for future administration 
under the Tribal Mineral Leasing Act of 
1938. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Other Indian subjects covered by 85th 
Congress legislation were as follows: 
preparation of a roll of members of the 
Otoe and Missouria Tribe, Oklahoma, and 
per capita distribution of approximately 
$1,150,000 awarded to members of the 
tribe by the Indian Claims Commission— 
Public Law 85-395; revision of the roll of 
the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians of 
North Carolina—Public Law 85-154; ex- 
tension of the law providing for the tribal 
government of the Osage Indians of 
Oklahoma to January 1, 1984—Public 
Law 85-192; clarification of the status of 
land added to the Rocky Boy's Reserva- 
tion in Montana in 1947 by explicitly 
limiting it to Chippewa Crees—Public 
Law 85-773; authorization of a $100 per 
capita payment to members of the Red 
Lake Band of Chippewa Indians, Minne- 
sota, from proceeds from the sale of their 
timber, provision for future per capita 
payments without further congressional 
authorization, and repeal of an existing 
law which provides that the Secretary 
may employ personnel for the timber 
operations only with the consent of 
the tribal council—Public Law 85-794; 
amendment of earlier legislation con- 
cerning allotment of lands on the Fort 
Belknap Reservation in Montana to 
make homestead lands explicitly subject 
to alienation by the allottees—Public Law 
85-605; provision that an earlier act re- 
quiring a reduction in Federal payments 
to the Klamath County School Board for 
the education of Indian children as a 
means of recouping Federal expenditures 
for the construction and improvement of 
school facilities is no longer effective— 
Public Law 85-72; naming 30 Pine Ridge 
Sioux Indians to whom payments—$3,500 
in each case except 2—are to be made 
for loss of land and incidental expenses 
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resulting from the establishment of the 
Pine Ridge aerial gunnery range, S. 
Dak., in 1942—Public Law 85-878; 
transferring \to the Crow Creek Sioux 
Tribe, without compensation, title to a 
number of buildings on the site of the 
old Fort Thompson, S. Dak., Indian 
agency acquired by the Corps of En- 
gineers during the construction of Fort 
Randall Dam and Reservoir and reim- 
bursing the tribe for payments it made 
for certain of the improvements—Public 
Law 85-860; removal of the bar of an 
earlier statute of limitations to permit 
payment of claims amounting to $11,934 
to be made to 169 Sioux Indians for losses 
incurred during wars with the United 
States over 80 years ago—Public Law 85- 
195; and changes in the law governing 
the handling of trust funds of the Sho- 
shone and Arapaho Indians of the Wind 
River Reservation in Wyoming in various 
respects, including directions’ that a 
$7,500 grant be made from the Shoshone 
trust funds for emergency and educa- 
tional loans, that 85 percent of the trust 
fund receipts be paid per capita in 
monthly installments, and that per 
capita payments be not subject to ordi- 
nary liens or claims—Public Law 85-610. 
OTHER LEGISLATION CONSIDERED 


At the close of the second session of 
the 85th Congress, a bill providing for 
the elimination of 3,900 acres of land 
from the Cheyenne and Arapaho sub- 
agency reservation, Oklahoma, was in 
conference between the two Houses. 
Three others—one relating to the con- 
veyance of certain ceded lands on the 
Huntley reclamation project, Montana, 
to the Huntley school district; another 
providing for the addition of lands to 
the Summit Lake Reservation, Nev.; and 
the third dealing with mineral rights on 
the Crow Reservation, Mont.—had 
passed the Senate and been reported by 
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Affairs, but no action was taken on them 
by the House. 

Hearings had been held on five other 
bills—one ratifying conveyance of Crow 
Tribe allotted lands in violation of 
acreage restrictions; another providing 
for the transfer to irrigation districts of 
the operation and maintenance of In- 
dian irrigation and power project works; 
a third authorizing compromise of debts 
of Indians and their tribal organiza- 
tions; a fourth repealing a 1946 act pro- 
viding for preparation of a roll of the 
Yakima Indian Reservation; and a fifth 
extending the period during which the 
Secretary of the Interior may lease Colo- 
rado Indian reservation lands. No fur- 
ther action was taken on these five bills. 

SPECIAL STUDIES 


Special subcommittees held hearings 
on the Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, on 
problems relating to land use and eco- 
nomic conditions there and at Palm 
Springs, Calif., on equalization of land 
allotments on the Agua Caliente Reser- 
vation. A committee report entitled 
“Indian Relocation and Industrial De- 
velopment Programs” was prepared and 
printed on the basis of field investiga- 
tions by members of the committee and 
its staff. 
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Golden Jubilee Celebrated by St. An- 
thony’s Slovak Church in Larksville, 
Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article which ap- 
Peared in the Wilkes-Barre Sunday In- 
dependent recently, calling attention to 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Anthony's Slovak Church of Larks- 
ville, Pa., which was observed with serv- 
ices recently: 

St. Anthony’s Slovak Church of Larksville 
will celebrate the golden jubilee of its found- 
ing next Sunday with a solemn pontifical 
mass at 11 a.m. Bishop Jerome D. Hannan, 
D. D., of Scranton, will be the celebrant. 

Archpriest for the mass will be Rev. Mi- 
chael Krupar, pastor of St. Anthony’s. The 
deacons of honor will be Rev. Michael Froh- 
Man, pastor of St. John's Church, Luzerne, 
and Rev. John Ondovchak, pastor of St. John 
the Baptist Church, Taylor. Rev. Michael 
Harvan, pastor of Ss. Cyril and Methodius 
Church, Edwardsville, will be the deacon of 
the mass and Rev. John Bednarcik, pastor of 
St. John the Baptist Church, Pittston, will 
be the subdeacon. 

Master of ceremonies will be Msgr. Joseph 
A. Madden, chancellor of the diocese, assisted 
by Rev. Leo Gardzalla, assistant pastor of 
Holy Trinity Church, Hazleton. 

The altar boys of the parish will assist at 
the minor offices of the mass, Music will be 
by the parish choir under the direction of 
Mrs. John Wishinsky, assisted by Miss Regina 
Pabian. 

Msgr. Michael C. Polcha, director of Our 
Lady of Fatima Institute, Elmhurst, will de- 
liver the sermon. 

ON HIGHEST KNOLL 


On the highest knoll in the town stands 
St. Anthony's Church, with its high tower 
reaching up to heaven. > 

Slovak people began to settle in this area 
before 1900. The attraction of new oppor- 
tunities which America offered and the 
Promise of steady work and substantial 
Wages in the coal mines were major reasons 
for their emigration from Slovakia (then 
known as Austria-Hungary}. They settled 
mainly in the small towns because these were 
not unlike the villages they left behind in 
the old country. 

At the time they arrived, however, they 
found no church waiting for them on the 
knoll, The only Slovak church close enough 
Was St. Stephen's in Plymouth, which they 
attended until the erection of SS. Cyril and 
Methodius Church in Pringle. This was 
destroyed by fire in January 1907. 

In the spring of 1907 the Slovak people 
Of Larksville and Edwardsville met and de- 
cided to get plans under way for the con- 
struction of their own church. The build- 
Ing was to be centrally located for the con- 
venience of both towns. The men who 
formed the committee held most of their 
Meetings in Redmond’s Hall at Larksville 
Corners, and sometimes in the homes of 
its members, 

PRIESTS GIVE HELP 

This group of founders had capable lead- 
ership from the priests of nearby communi- 
ties. They were Rev. Joseph Murgas, Rev. 

ery Gottschall, and Rev. Alexander Di- 

a. St. Anthony’s was the name sug- 
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gested for the new church by Father Dianiska 
and was immediately adopted by the group. 
Father Murgas suggested Romanesque archi- 
tecture. 

Taking example from the early Christians, 
the committee chose as a site for the church 
the highest part of town. This was done in 
early times, not only because the people felt 
the church was closer to heaven this way, 
but also because it gave the building promi- 
nence, made it stand out in the town as 
they desired to have their religion stand out 
in their lives. 

On April 15, 1908, the contract was signed. 
Owen McGlynn was chosen as architect, M. L. 
Roth of Wilkes-Barre was the contractor. 
The church was to be completed by Novem- 
ber 1, 1908, and the cost was $10,237. Rev. 
Emery Gottschall, Michael Zifchak, and John 
Skrekut signed the contract. The inspector 
of the buliding progress was listed as Rey- 
erend Murgas, Reverend Gottschall, Michael 
Zifchak, and William Salansky. 

The first 3 years (1908-11) after the con- 
struction of the church, Rev. Emery Gott- 
schall, Rev. Matthew Tomassi, Rev. Stephen 
Pavolcik, who were pastors at Holy Rosary 
Church in Ashley, administered to the spir- 
itual needs of the parishioners of St. An- 
thony’s. 

THE PIONEERS 

Pioneers in the founding of the church 
were: John Bednarik, John Bogdon, Andrew 
Bravyak, John Cabor, Paul Chergo, Andrew 
Churilla, John Cuj, John Drugach, John 
Farac, Stephen Fabiny, John Fedor, John 
Grace, Sr., Paul Grigosky, John Hladik, 
George Hopta, Joseph Hutnik, John Hvizda, 
Andrew Kasper, Sr., Adam Kilish, John 
Krucko, John Kubovchik, John Lebuda, John 
Levaj, Joseph Mitura, Sr., Stephen Mit ` 
John Marcinko, Michael Marcinko, Stephen 
Nadzam, John Novak, Joseph Novak, Stephen 
Novak, Sr., Andrew Novicki, Stephen Novak, 
Jr., Andrew Olach, Andrew Oravec, Frank 
Oravec, Andrew Ondash, George Ortutai, 
John Penas, John Petros, John Pirhach, John 
Racik, John Ribar, Andrew Romanchik, John 
Salansky, Joseph Salansky, Stephen Salansky, 
Valent Salansky, John Sarisky, John Skrekut, 
John Smilnak, John Stash, Anthony Strish, 
Joseph Tarcala, John Tomasura, Stephen 
Ulicney, Joseph Washko, John Wilk, Michael 
Zifchak. 

The building of a new church was no small 
undertaking for these immigrants. They 
had only $4,000 to start with, lent them by 
Bishop Michael J. Hoban. The rest of the 
money was raised by social affairs and by 
loans from the founders themselves. In 1907, 
a year before the contract was signed, some 
of the men had begun to excavate the foun- 
dation in anticipation of the church they 
hoped to erect. Also, at this time, Joseph 
Washko, under the guidance of Rev. Alex- 
ander Dianiska, organized the Rosary So- 
ciety; so that at the completion of the 
church this society already had an active and 
growing membership. 

The cornerstone was blessed by Father 
Dianiska in 1908 and the church was dedi- 
cated by Bishop Hoban in 1909. 

The young people of the new parish were 
interested and took an active part in the 
affairs of the church. In 1910 the bell was 
purchased and installed by the following 
young men; John Bendick, Joseph Mitura, 
George Stanislow, John Demsky, John Salan- 
sky, John Luther, Stephen Novak, Michael 
Cvengros, John Gonda, and Steve Salansky. 

RECTORY ADDED 


During the pastorate of Rey. Leo Kroner 
(1916-19) a rectory was added and land 


¿for a cemetery was purchased. The cost of 


construction of the rectory was 610,240. 
Land for the cemetery was purchased from 
the William Courtright estate for $2,400. 
Members of the committees for both the rec- 
tory and the cemetery were Andrew Kasper, 
Sr., John Grace, Andrew Olack, and John 
Kubovchik. 
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The choir organ was purchased by Rev. 
George Strnad during the years of his pas- 
torate (1923-24). 

Rev. John Ondovchak (1926-29) pur- 
chased the beautiful stations of the cross for 
the church. 

Rev. Francis Powell (1932-38) had the 
retaining wall bullt around the property, had 
the grounds landscaped, added an office and 
waiting room to the rectory, and also had 
the cemetery surveyed into sections. 

during the pastorate of Rev, Mi- 
chael Frohman (1938-56) included the reno- 
yation and enlargement of the rectory, ex- 
tensive improvements to the cemetery, in- 
stallation of three rebrical altars, confes- 
sional, and sanctuary flooring; also, the elec- 
trification of the bell. Father Frohman was 
also responsible for the construction of the 
large parish hall which was built behind the 
church on property purchased from Mrs. 
Mary Klish. The cost’ of the hall was 
$70,000. . 

In the short time the present pastor, Rev. 
Michael Krupar, has been serving he has 
been responsible for the following improve- 
ments: Installation of a new heating unit 
for the parish hall, repairing of the cemetery 
road, paneling of the sanctuary, and instal- 
lation of a new altar rail; macadamizing of 
the sidewalks. 

During the past 50 years St. Anthony’s has 
been under the guidance of Rev. Alexander 
Dianiska (1908-09), Rev. Gottschall (1909- 
10), Rev. Matthew Tomassi and Rey. Ste- 
phen Pavolchik (1910-11), Rev, Francis 
Cerny (1911-13), Rev. Joseph Korman (1913 
14), Rey. Stephen Szecsi (1914-15), Rev. Leo 
Kroner (1915-19), Rev. Bendick 
(1919-23), Rev. George Strnad (1923-24), 
Rev. Stephen Szecsi (1924-25), Rey. Hon- 
orius Frastacky (1925-26), Rev. John Ong 
dovehak (1926-29), Rev. Andrew Jurica 
(1929-31), Rev. S. J, Muha (1931-32), Rey. 
Francis Powell (1932-38), Rev. Michael Froh- 
man (1938-56), Rev. Michael Krupar. 

ORGANIZATIONS FORMED 


The spiritual progress of the parish has 
been keeping pace with the material. In 
1926 Rey. John Ondovchak organized the 
Altar Society and the Blessed Virgin Sodal- 
ity. The senior Holy Name Society was or- 
ganized by Rev. Andrew Jurica in 1930. 
The St. Vincent DePaul Society was organ- 
ized by Rev. Francis Powell in 1932. Rey. 
Michael Frohman organized the third Order 
of St. Francis and the Christian Ladies Club 
in 1955. 

Vocations from the parish included: Rey. 
Paul Vilk, Sister M. Figes Strish, R. S. M., 
and Sister M. Anne Kaschak, SS, C. M. 

There is no doubt that St. Anthony’s has 
grown and prospered these 50 years not only 
because of the-zeal of her pastors but also 
because of the devotion of her parishioners. 
One of the latter deserves special mention 
because of her single achievement. She is 
Mrs. Rose Holovich, who has served as sac- 
ristan since the time of the church's found- 


ing. 


The International Communist Conspiracy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 \ 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a number of 
my weekly newsletters which have been 
devoted to the machinations and scope - 
of the international Communist con- 


spiracy. ~ 
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There being no objection, the newslet- 
ters were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AT THE PRECIPICE 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WasttIncton, January 18, 1958.—Today, as 
never before in history, the fate of humanity 
hangs by a thread. The dividing line be- 
tween slavery and freedom has never been 
so narrow. A world half slave and half free 
cannot longer endure. It must become one 
or the other. } 

If the American people are determined to 
guarantee freedom for all mankind, we 
must thoroughly reappraise our foreign and 
domestic policies and squarely face the real- 
ity that unselfish hard work, sacrifice, and 
patience are imperative. We must abandon 
socialistic and welfare policies on the home 
front for these, by sapping individual spirit 
and initiative, are but an Indirect path to 
slavery. 

‘The dramatic launching of two earth satel- 
lites by Soviet Russia demonstrates far more 
than technological and scientific progress and 
capability. It shows that the Communists 
have become hard as nails, while we have 
become soft, Now, more than ever before, 
the American people must urge upon their 
Government less wasteful spending on wel- 
fare measures and more efficient spending 
on national defense. We must urge upon 
our educators less catering to lazy and un- 
ambitious students and more insistence upon 
the difficult but essential courses which will 
train our young people for leadership in 
business, government, science, and technol- 
ogy. We must drive from public life the 
political opportunists, the materialists, and 
‘phony liberals who would purge our way of 
life of its vast spiritual treasures. 

We must pursue a realistic course of ac- 
tion in our dealings with the balance of the 
world. We must judiciously limit our asso- 
ciations with Soviet Russia. Since 1933 the 
United States and Russia have negotiated on 
significant issues in 3,400 meetings. From 
these have come 52 major agreements, of 
which the Soviets have since violated 50. 
Obviously, in the absence of any genuine 
act of goodwill on the part of the Kremlin, 
absolutely nothing can be gained from nego- 
tlating with them. 

If we dedicate our efforts to a policy of 
conserving the best of the past; of profiting 
from the experience, wisdom, and mistakes 
of yesterday; of refusing to compromise with 
moral principles; and with being primarily 
and essentially concerned with what we can 
give to our country and not what we can 
get from it, we can be victorious in this 
bitter struggle. = 


1973—A Year TO PROPHESY? 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


Wasuincron, February 3, 1958—The left 
wing sing-song which seeks to push us to- 
ward another summit meeting with Soviet 
Russia wantonly plays upon the fears of 

-all peace-loving people with an alarming dis- 
regard of Communist devices. The momen- 
tum and force of this effort confuses and 
confounds those who work and pray for a 
genuine peace. 

For those who join in this chorus, it 
might be helpful to spotlight a few regretta- 
ble gravestones of history. 

Only 2 months ago, Viadimir Shabinsky, 
a lieutenant colonel in the Soviet Army un- 
til 1947, in testifying before a Senate sub- 
committee here in Washington said: “My 
leaders told me and other officers in Ger- 
many after World War II that the United 
States was our No. 1 enemy.” He also 
stated that the Russians kidnapped 2,000 
German scientists—missile and rocket ex- 
perts among them—between 1944 and 1947. 

Since the recognition of the Soviet regime 
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in 1938, no corner of the globe has escaped 
the scrutiny and ravage of Russian espio- 
nage. This sordid record of subversion and 
infiltration has, in days past, been mini- 
mized, covered up, excused or wished away 
by the same group of self-styled saviors of 
the world who now call for blind adoption 
of Russian proposals. Mr. Shabinsky tells 
us he was 100 percent sure that Soviet espio- 
nage in the last 10 years had enabled Rus- 
sia to acqulre a scientifie prowess superior 
in some respects to that of the remainder of 
the world. 

The vast Communist reservoir of scientific 
knowledge was made possible as a result of 
blunder and stupidity—through floundering 
policies designed and developed by so- 
called liberals and misguided individuals 
who had a stranglehold on our governmental 
processes and mass information media dur- 
ing and after World War II. Character- 
istically, this same hysterical minority yells 
and chants for an end to necessary security 
regulations, scuttling of balanced budgets, 
wholesale Federal ald to education and an 
immediate, unqualified acceptance of Rus- 
sian overtures inspired for purely propaganda 
purposes. 

Dr. Frederick C. Schwarz, an authority on 
Communist tactics and objectives, tells us 
that the Kremlin has set the year 1973 as 
the deadline for complete control of the 
world. Therefore, to rule out the hope of 
some common ground for a meeting with 
the Soviets would be as suicidal as some 
of our policies of the past, but any such 
conference must be preceded by solid evi- 
dence and demonstrations of worthy and 
peaceful intentions on the part of the Rus- 
sians. 

ANOTHER RE-EVALUATION NEEDED? 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 

WASHINGTON, February 10, 1958.—In these 
days of global confusion, with increasing em- 
phasis upon summit meetings and other 
government-to-government conferences, the 
role of the United Nations as a galvanizer of 
peace would seem to call for reevaluation. 
Of this, one of the world's leading statesmen, 
Sir Winston Churchill, had this to say last 
summer: 

“We have now reached the point where 
nations must contrive a system and practice 
to resolve their disputes and settle them 
peacefully. We have not so far succeeded 
in this. Some have tried, at one swoop in 
the hour of victory, to draw up an all-com- 
prehending scheme to meet international 
possibilities, such as the Charter of the 
United Nations. In a recent speech, that 
most distinguished Australian statesman, Mr. 
Menzies * * * told us that justice was not 
being achieved in the Assembly. That is a 
serious charge. But it is true. I do not 
throw in my lot with those who say that 
Britain should leave the United Nations. 
But it is certain that if the Assembly some- 
times, to make its decisions, continues to 
make its decisions on grounds of enmity, op- 
portunism, or merely jealousy or petulence, 
the whole structure may be brought to 
nothing.” 

Churchill hits the nub of the problem of 
disproportionate impact in these words: 
“The differences between the great powers 
have thrown responsibility increasingly on 
the Assembly. This has been vastly swollen 
by the addition of new nations. 

“We wish all these new nations well. In- 
deed, we created many of them, and have 
done our best to restore their integrity and 
prosperity. But it is anomalous that the vote 
or prejudice of any small country should af- 
fect events involving populations many 
times exceeding their numbers, and should 
affect them as momentary self-advantage 
may direct. This should be improved. 
There are many cases where the United 
Nations have failed.” 


September 12 


Those dedicated to the proposition of peace 
for all mankind will find a great challenge in 
these statements by Britain's distinguished 
war leader and former Prime Ministeri “I do 
not want tonight to suggest an elaborate new 
charter for the United Nations. But TI think 
we can all agree that in its present concep- 
tion, its imperfections must be .changed. 
The mere creation of International organiza- 
tion does not relieve us ef our individual re- 
sponsibility. * * * It falls to the righteous 
man, individually, to do what he can and to 
form with his friends alliances which are 
manifestly crowded with justice and honor.” 


PROPAGANDA AND SURVIVAL 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL EUTLER) 


Wachinoton, February 24, 1958.—Propa- 
ganda has been a word of common usage 
since World War II. Propaganda themes, 
propaganda advantage, propaganda initiative, 
Propaganda effectiveness, and propaganda 
victories now ¢ompose the lexicon of those 
who seek to bend public and world opinion to 
thelr particular cause. Foremost among 
these are the Russians, The skill with which 
they—our avowed enemies—employ this rela- 
tively new medium of persuasion has laid 
bare cur own ineptitude in the essential en- 
dea vor of counterpoint. 

Though the record of successes by the So- 
viets in this sensitive field has grown year 
by year, the pattern was easily recognized 
by the events of the Geneva Cohference of 
1955. In spite of our peaceful and humani- 
tarian intentions, this gathering provided a 
cloak of respectability which the Russian 
leaders sorely needed at that time. To sug- 
gest that President Eisenhower's coattails 


were used for this purpose would not be an 


inaccurate statement. 


More recently Communist propaganda has 
exploited a variety of incidents, develop- 
ments, and claims in the Soviet Union, in 
this country, or in the international situa- 
tion. These fall into four major themes: 
(1) The United States is warlike and im- 
perialistic; (2) the Soviet Union is the real 
champion of peace; (3) American democracy 
is a fraud; and (4) the Soviet Union is 
5 advanced and militarily power- 


With the launching of our Explorer satel- 
lite, some of the sting has been removed from 
category four. But, it cannot be denied that 
the manner in which earlier failures with 
rockets and missiles as well was treated by 
our official spokesmen and mass information 
mediums was an unwitting play into the 
hands of the Communist propaganda ma- 
chine. As the clatter for another high-level 
conference increases, the other three catego- 
ries have been ballooned with a measure of 
success here and abroad which Is frightening 
to say the least. Lately, the erroneous image 
has been that the Russians are angels of 
peace, and that we, as a result of our rejec- 
tion of the summit meeting proposal are war- 
like. Millions of unknowing persons have 
thus been duped—perhaps beyond the point 
of no return, 

This unscrupulous phenomenon consti- 
tutes propaganda in its most perfect and 
most effective form. A floundering, dis- 
jointed, and unimaginative program on our 
part can only lead us further down the path 
of defeat in the unceasing battle between 
freedom and communism. A coordinated and 
realistic information policy, encompassing all 
agencies and activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, is now as never before a manda- 
tory ingredient for survival. 


THE QUICKSAND OF TREACHERY 
(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, March 10, 1958—Amazingly, _ 
a constituent has written me saying that T 
am working too hard against Russia. The 
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implication in this suggestion, that I should 
join in making things easier for Russia, I 
find preposterous and a positive indication 
of the extent to which well-meaning Ameri- 
cans have been duped by the calculating 
Propaganda of the Ruasians. Their basic 
theme is always the same—the Soviet Union, 
not the United States, is the real champion 
of peace. Actually, it would appear that 
many of our own people either accept this 
statement as truthful or they lack the cour- 
age to distinguish right from wrong. 

Recently the Kremlin has appeared to take 
the initiative in promoting the idea of an- 
other summit meeting. And thus the erro- 
neous conception, regardless of the thor- 
oughly sound position of our Government, is 
that we are indecisive and irresolute. To 
the contrary, our national policy has never 
changed—an honorable and lasting peace for 
all mankind, not another propaganda 
achievement for a conspiracy which from its 
inception has been dedicated to our destruc- 
tion, 

That an effective Eisenhower-Khrushchev 
conference, including lesser lights in the 
community of free nations, could rise from 
the quicksand of Communist treachery is 
dificult, almost impossible, to believe. The 
Bive and take could be disastrous to our 
Cause. Here are some of the demands which 
the Russians most certainly would make: (1) 
Tecognition of their grip on Eastern Europe; 
(2) withdrawal of the Seventh Fleet from 
the Formosa Straits; (3) withdrawal of our 
military missions In Nationalist China; (4) 
withdrawal of our support of South Korea; 
(5) dismantling of United States and NATO 
bases in Western Europe and the Middle 
East; (6) recognition of Red China and its 
admission to the U. N.; (7) liquidation of 
NATO and other alliances; (8) cessation of 
all forms of information to Soviet areas; and 
(9) Mquidation of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 

Even if agreement were reached at such a 
Parley, the illusion would soon be shattered 
for the Russians have flagrantly violated 
Practically every treaty and agreement which 
they have signed in the past 25 years. This 
is an undeniable fact of history. The 
leopard has not changed its spots. He is 
Only more cunning and we more gullible. In 
Our gullibility how far will we go in appeas- 

the Communists? Are the results of a 
Summit meeting, in the absence of a Bricker 
amendment, to be the law of this land with- 
Sut ratification by the Senate? These ques- 
tions need answering. 


On THE Horns or STILL ANOTHER DILEMMA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JoHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER 

Wasuinoton, April 7, 1958.—It is unde- 
Niable that the Soviet Union and all Com- 
Munists are reaping vast benefits from their 
Present propaganda offensive. In the deci- 
Sive battle for the minds of men they have 
Once more appeared as champions of peace 
While the West, especially the United States, 

appeared as warmongers. 

At this juncture, we are confronted by the 
following dilemma: Either to yield to Soviet 
Pressure and blackmall and agree to a sum- 
mit conference on Soviet terms, or to persist 

Our refusal, In the first case, we would 
Suffer a crave defeat even before the con- 
ference begins, since our acceptance of Rus- 
slan terms would mean rejection of a basic 
element of American foreign policy—the lib- 
eration of peoples enslaved by communism. 

at in itself would be the greatest Com- 
Munist political victory since World War 

—since these peoples were enslaved by the 

Ussians. In the second case, the Commu- 
nists, headed by Moscow, woudl keep scoring 

Portant propaganda and psychological 
Bains against us, Obviously, neither is good. 

To defeat the Soviet summit conference 

> Paganda offensive, we must first realize 
that the Khrushchev, and the Bulganin 
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(lately departed from the Kremlin hier- 
archy) letters, and all Soviet propaganda for 
that matter, are aimed not at peace but at 
a “relaxation of international tensions“ 
the Communist term for the moral and psy- 
chological disarmament of the West in the 
merciless struggle between freedom and com- 
munism, While the Communists are relent- 
lessly waging a war of annihilation, they 
want us to stop resisting. 

Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, and Geneya have 
not served the cause of peace and freedom, 
but the objectives of international commu- 
nism. On the other hand, since a negative 
attitude of plain and stern refusal is un- 
popular not only among the uncommitted 
nations, but among our NATO allies as well, 
we must proclaim a definite willingnes to 
talk, but at the same time, we must aggres- 
sively and insistently indict the Soviets as 
vicious imperialists who have never kept 
their word. And, with facts, proofts, and 
arguments, we must brand them before the 
entire world as a real menace to peace, the 
vile enslaver of nations, the worst threat 
to mankind. 

This seems the only way to reverse the 
present situation which is unfavorable to us, 
and growing more intolerable in view of 
Soviet aggressiveness and our formal stub- 
borness, behind which the Communists can 
detect timidity and indecision. 


SKILLFUL PROPAGANDA 


(A weekly newsletter by Senator JOHN 
MARSHALL BUTLER) 


WASHINGTON, April 21, 1958.—Lately, the 
new Ambassador from Russia has been very 
much in the public eye. With gusto and 
studied casualness, Ambassador Menshikov 
has been traveling the time-honored diplo- 
matic, social, and luncheon circuit in a vig- 
orous endeavor to woo more converts to 
Communist sympathies. The reaction to 
these artificial gestures of friendship illus- 
trates the manner in which Communist 
propaganda is successfully foisted upon the 
American public. 

The transparency of this latest avalanche 
of smiles can best be described by these 
observations by Father Edmund A. Walsh, a 
longtime analyst of Communist deception, 
from his book Total Empire. There is some- 
thing fundamental, though elusive, about 
the Soviet mind which our people have not 
yet fully comprehended. * * * The revolu- 
tion never relaxes though it has sometimes 
stumbled. * * * It substitutes new forms 
and places of attack but never relents in its 
conspiracy for world domination. * * * It 
pretends to love peace and justice.” 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, in his superb 
and superlative Masters of Deceit, published 
recently, chose to characterize this continu- 
ing burlesque In these words: “For all too 
long, communism's true character has been 
concealed by its own propaganda, abetted by 
public ignorance and apathy.” 

Yet, in spite of these warnings by recog- 
nized experts, we are being led, step by 
step, through the quicksand of skillful prop- 
aganda to the summit. In spite of these and 
other admonitions, another meeting with 
Soviet leaders now is probable. The solu- 
tion to our seeming vacillation might well be 
to turn the tables on Moscow and insist on 
such a conference while telling forcefully 
and mercilessly the plain truth about com- 
munism to the whole world and by defining 


our conditions as follows: (1) Russia must 


demonstrate a genuine desire for peace and 
peaceful coexistence. (2) Russia must agree 
to self-determination for all enslaved peo- 
ples, through free elections. (3) All Soviet 
troops must be withdrawn from each and 
every country deciding to reject communism, 
(4) Russia must renounce Its policy of hos- 
tile and false propaganda against the free 
world, especially the United States, as well 
as its subversion and incitement of national, 
race, and religious hatreds, 
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Since the Kremlin will not agree to these 
conditions, they would be put in a most em- 
barrassing position—to be before the 
court of public opinion for what they are, 
hypocrites, deceivers, and tyrants. 


Hazleton Church Marks Golden Jubilee 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article which 
appeared in the Hazleton Plain Speaker 
of August 22, 1958, calling attention to 
the 50th anniversary of the founding of 
St. Michael's Byzantine Catholic 
Church, of Hazleton, Pa., which was ob- 
served with services recently: 

BisHorp ELKO WILL PRESIDE AT CeREMONTES 

St. Michael's Byzantine Catholic Church 
at Blaine and Cleveland Streets, will cele- 
brate the 50th anniversary of its founding on 
Sunday. ‘Solemn pontifical divine liturgy 
will be held in the afternoon starting at 4 
o'clock at which the Most Reverend Nicholas 
T. Elko, D. D., bishop of the Byzantine Cath- 
ohe Diocese, of Pittsburgh, will preside. 

The parish was founded August 30, 1908, 
under the spiritual leadership of Rev: John 
Parascouta who was the first pastor, 

The interior of the church has been com- 
pletely renovated and redecorated for the 
special occasion. Several new features were 
added, which included new tile flooring, and 
a new look was added to the sanctuary. 

In addition to the church, improvements 
have been done to the rectory. Panel was 
installed in the three rooms on the first floor, 
Holy Name Society members have landscaped 
the grounds about the parochial buildings, 

The renovation program and planning the 
golden jubilee of the parish has been under 
the supervision of the pastor, Rev. Paul J. 
Vasko, who has been here since June 10. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS FORM GUARD 


The Benedict XV, Fourth Degree Assembly 
of the Knights of Columbus, will form the 
honor guard for the bishop and church 
dignitaries who will be here for the occasion. 
The procession will form in the parish rectory 
promptly as scheduled and proceed to the 
church for the religious part of the jubilee. 
The procession will be composed of altar 
boys, clergymen, assisting priests, Knights 
of Columbus, and Bishop Eiko. 

The following is the complete liturgical 
p. as announced during the week by 
Father Vasko: 

The blessing of the church, His Excellency 
the Most Reverend Elko (divine liturgy) the 
celebrant will be Bishop Elko. 

The assisting priests will be Very Revs. 
Joseph Jackanich, V. F., and John Macko, 
V. 


First deacon: Rey. Michael Felock, priest- 
son of the parish. 

Second deacon: Rev. Paul Dano, 

Crosier bearer; Seminarian John Salko, 

Dikirion: Seminarian Anthony Koval. 

Trikirion: Seminarian Michael Evanick. 

Master of ceremonies will be Rev. John 
Koval. 

Assistant master of ceremonies: Rey, Mi- 
chael Dudick. 

Sermon, Bishop Elko, The responses to 
liturgy by St. Michael's Parish Choir under 
the direction of Prof. Michael Markus. 
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GOLDEN JUBILEE BANQUET 

Sunday evening starting at 7 o'clock the 
golden fubilee banquet will take place in St. 
Patrick's Parish School Auditorium on North 
Cleveland Street. The toastmaster for the 
banquet program will be Very Rev. Msgr. 
John Bllock, of St. John’s Chrysostom Parish, 
Pittsburgh. He js a priest-son of the parish. 
The introduction of the toastmaster will 
be made by John Timko, general chairman. 
The following is the complete. banquet 


program: 

Introduction of toastmaster, John Timko. 

Toastmaster, Very Rev. Msgr. John Bilock. 

Words of welcome, Nicholas Kotchision, 
chief burgess of the borough of McAdoo. 

Selections, schoolchildren. 

Remarks, Father Jackanich, St. John’s par- 
ish, Hazleton, and dean of the Greater Hazle- 
ton deanery. 

Choir selections, St. Michael's parish choir 
under the direction of Prof. M. Markus. 

Remarks, Rev. M. J. Holly, pastor of St. 
Mary's Church of the Assumption, McAdoo, 

Remarks, Hon. Michael J. Kovach, mayor of 
the city of Campbell, Ohio. 

Presentations: Mary Ann Ochenis and Carl 
Butala, St. Michael's schoolchildren, 

The intreduction of guests. 

Main speaker, Bishop Elko, Apostolic Ex- 
arch of the Byzantine Catholic Diocese of 
Pittsburgh. 

Closing remarks, Father Vasco, pastor of 
St. Michael's parish. 

Benediction. f 

In preparation for the Jubilee banquet, thi 
sodalists of the parish are decorating St. 
Patrick's school auditorium. The group is 
under the direction of Miss Dorothy Mulik. 


A Tribute to Retiring Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a tribute to 
certain of our colleagues who are re- 
tiring which I have prepared. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN MARSHALL 

BUTLER 

The rapping of the gavel closing the 85th 
Congress is an occasion for sadness on the 
part of the Members of the Senate. Six of 
our outstanding colleagues are leaving us. 
They have decided for varying reasons not 
to stand for reelection to the United States 
Senate. 

These six Senators are all Republicans. 
Yet I know that no one here thinks of them 
in political terms. To us they are Americans 
who have devoted many years of their lives 
to the service of their State and their Na- 
tion. They are fine public servants whose 
contributions to the general welfare of our 
people have inscribed their names indelibly 
in the record of achievement of this great 
legislative house. 

Let us make the last rollcau. There Is 
EKnowtanp, SMITH of New Jersey, FLANDERS, 
Martin of Pennsylvania, JENNER, and Ives, 
Each of them has earned a lasting reputation 
in the gratitude of their country for devotion 
to duty and magnificent accomplishment. 

Is there a living American who does not 
know the distinguished minority leader from 
California, Eun Kwowtanp? When he 


stepped into the shoes of Bob Taft many 
wondered if he could fill them. Maybe BILL 
himself wondered, too. But the record of 
succeeding months and years confirmed the 
judgment of the great Taft. I am certain 
that if he can see us today he is smiling. 
Brn KNOWLAND has proved himself a leader 
and statesman of the highest order. 

Then there is Manttn of Pennsylvania who 
has devoted practically his entire life to pub- 
lic service; FLANDERS and SMITH who have, 
through their high standing in this legisla- 
tive hall, contributed so much to the com- 
mon good. There Is Ives whose name 18 
synonymous with much of the labor legis- 
Iation that is on the statute books. There 
is Jennur who has fought the essential fight 
against Communist infiltration and the judi- 
cial infringement of the power of the na- 
tional legislature. 

Their loss is not to the United States 
Senate alone. The Nation can ill afford their 
loss in these times of peril in international 
relations. No one of them can be easily 
replaced. 

Yet, I cannot deny them the well-earned 
retirement they seek for whatever reason. I 
ean only join the swelling chorus of well 
done. I can only add my small voice in 
deep appreciation for their splendid service 
to their State and Nation and my sincere 
gratitude for their friendship. I can sin- 
cerely express my thanks for the splendid 
example they have set for others to follow 
and for their personal help to me in my 
desire to serve as well as they. Indeed, they 
have been an inspiration that has guided my 
footsteps in the path that, I fervently hope, 
leads to statesmanship of their own caliber. 

And, Mr. President, I can say from the 
depths of my heart to these six colleagues: 
God go with you. If you seek other fields 
of public service may He bless your efforts. 
If you seek peace and rest may He grant your 
wishes, for you have served long and well. 
Beyond that, I say only a reluctant goodby, 
with the knowledge that absence will not dim 
the deep feeling of affection and admiration 
all of us here in the United States Senate 
hold for our departing colleagues. 


Small-Business Measures Passed By the 
85th Congress May Turn the Tide of 
Republican Favoritism to Big Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 
Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
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small-business legislation which this 


Congress has designed and enacted marks 
an achievement equaled by few Con- 
gresses in history. 

Looking back over the record of the 
past 2 years, I find that we have suc- 
ceeded in passing and ‘getting accepted 
at least 5 Democratic measures which 
will be tremendously beneficial to the 4 
million small-business firms of this coun- 
try. These are not small-business meas- 
ures in name only, but each and every one 
provides direct and practical help to 
small business. 

FIVE NEW SMALL-BUSINESS LAWS 

Repeal of the 3 percent tax on freight 
shipped by common carrier means that 
the small manufacturer can now ship 
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his goods to buyers at less costs, and in 
many instances at costs no higher than 
are met by the big manufacturers who 
operate their own transportation sys- 
tems and thus never paid the tax. 

The revisions made in the laws pre- 
scribing Government contracting meth- 
ods now mean that small firms may ob- 
tain small Government contracts without 
going through the expensive and trouble- 
Some rigmarole connected with the 
advertised, competitive bid method. And 
these revisions also mean that the Gov- 
ernment agencies have a certain author- 
ity to make advance payments, and to 
make progress payments, for work on 
Government contracts, so that they need 
not. exclude small firms from Govern- 
ment work by reason of their inability to 
finance the work for prolonged periods. 

The new Small Business Act means not 
only that SBA is now a permanent 
agency of the Government, but that it 
has more authority and more provisions 
for advancing the interests of small firms. 
Most important, SBA now has a clear 
authority and a clear directive to obtain 
for small business a real participation 
and a real share of the benefits of the 
billions of dollars which the Government 
agencies are handing out each year to 
help finance industrial research, experi- 
mentation, and development. 

The new small-business tax bill re- 
moves a number of unnecessary hard- 
ships which the Federal tax laws had 
imposed; and to assist small firms in 
making purchases of new machinery or 
equipment, it allows a postponement of 
taxes to cover up to 20 percent of the cost 
of the new equipment. 

Finally, the new Small Business In- 
vestment Act—the Johnson-Patman 
Act—will offer small firms positive and 
practical assistance in overcoming a 
universal obstacle which small firms 
have faced. This is the obstacle of 
being unable to obtain capital. This 
act is designed, not. to create more 
Government bureaus, but to help small 
business help itself in a quite practical 
and down-to-earth way, and in this it 
holds great promise of success. 

Certainly, these § small-business meas- 
ures are 5 impressive steps. A great deal 
of the credit is due, I humbly suggest, to 
the Small Business Committee of the 
House of which I am honored to be a 
member. All of this legislation embraces 
proposals which had been recommended 
by our committee—or at least by the. 
Democratic members of our committee, 
who have carried the responsibility for 
developing recommendations to meet the 
problems of small business. And special 
credit is due, of course, to the Democratic 
leaders of the House and the Senate. 
It was our Democratic leaders who had 
to guide this legislation through Con- 
gress and negotiate with the admin- 
istration to accept it, and not veto it. 

BIG-BUSINESS FAVORITISM HAS BEEN BAD 

FOR DUSINESS 


Impressive as the legislative achieve- 
ments of this Congress are, however, it 
does not remove all of the handicaps to 
small firms. Certainly none of the five 
measures I have mentioned has come any 
too soon. And, altogether, they will fall 
considerably short of bringing about a 
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System of Federal laws, policies, and 
business incentives which are even- 
handed and equally friendly to all classes 
of business. They may be fairly said to 
represent, I think, not the most that 
Should have been done, but the most that 
we could persuade the administration to 
accept. Even so, they are substantial 
achievements. And they scem to mark 
a needed change in the tide of Federal 
Policies toward small business—at least 
we can hope so. 

Certainly, the disastrous consequences 
of this administration’s policies of ex- 
Clusive and overabundant favoritism to 
big business have been no more clearly 
Gemonstrated anywhere than by what 
has been happening within the business 
System itself. Even in the years when 
the administration leaders were boasting 
that business was the most prosperous 
ever, it was all too evident that they were 
Pointing with pride to a prosperity for 
the few. Yes, big-business prices and 
Profits quickly rose to record heights with 
the lavish aid of this big-business admin- 
istration. And just as quickly the place 
for small business began to shrink. 
While the giant manufacturing corpora- 
tions built plants and acquired new 
equipment at a record rate, and bought 
up or built new distribution-and retail 
Outlets, the small manufacturers, the 
small distributors, and the small retailers 
Were subjected to a great variety of 
Squeezes, some subtle and some not so 
subtle. 

In this era of big- business prosperity 
the number of small-business bankrupt- 
cies mounted from year to year. In the 
Past 4 years small-business firms with 
Dun & Bradstreet ratings have failed at 
an average rate of more than 12,000 a 
year. And in the present recession 
year—1958—such failures will go to more 
than 16,000. Yet these figures do not 
include the many more thousands of 
small firms that have closed their doors 
and liquidated their accounts without 
loss to their creditors. 

Just think of the economic waste and 
the loss to our whole Nation. Is it any 
Wonder that this Nation’s economic 
growth slowed to a snail’s pace in the 
years of so-called Republican prosperi- 
ty—even when the administration was 
able to boast that the amount of money 
being invested in new plants and new 
business equipment exceeded all previous 
records? Is it any wonder that’ con- 
Sumer incomes have failed to keep pace 
With the growth in productive capacity? 
Is it any wonder that we now have 5 mil- 

on of our labor force unemployed and 
idle along with idle productive capacity? 

ese things are all part and parcel of 

€ same policies. These are policies 
Which would make a famine where 
abundance lies, 

If the full creative and productive 
abilities of our business system are to be 
Utilized, then surely one of the tasks 
ahead is to restore a real competitive op- 
Portunity for small firms. 

ECONOMIC FREEDOM HAS BEEN GOOD FOR 

BUSINESS 


Am I dreaming of a day when there 
Will be no small-business failures? No. 
Of course not. If the door of opportunity 

really kept open, then there will al- 
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ways be room for business firms to ex- 
periment with new products and new 
services and with new ways of doing 
things. This is the way innovation 
comes. And this means there will be 
failures, as there will be successes. 

No, it was not because of any guaran- 
ty against failure—such as the giant 
corporations seem to enjoy today—that 
the traditional business system of this 
country proved to be a fertile ground for 
the industrial revolution. Nor has it 
been in corporations where commercial 
success seemed most assured that the 
new scientific and technological progress 
of recent times has been most conspicu- 
ous. On the contrary, unless all our 
history books are completely wrong, our 
business system has been progressive and 
strong precisely for the reason that it has 
been a system which offered a fighting 
chance to firms of all sizes—not just 
prosperity to the firms with great fi- 
nancial resources behind them, And we 
have had such a business system in this 
country precisely for the reason that our 
traditional policy has been to encourage 
business of all sizes and to maintain a 
business climate where great numbers 
of independent business enterprises 
could exist and compete under fair rules 
of competition. 

Saying these things today will, I know, 
seem old hat.“ There has been a tend- 
ency, of which I am well aware, to dis- 
miss our traditional precepts of economic 
freedoms as being incompatible with 
modern-day ideas about the scale of eco- 
nomic organization which is required to 
utilize up-to-date techniques of pro- 
duction and distribution. But have our 
historic ideas about freedom and inde- 
pendence really been made obsolete by 
modern technology? 

It would be sad indeed to think that 
orderly economic processes can be 
achieved only by having all of the Na- 
tion’s economic effairs under the control 
of but a few boards of central managers. 
And it would be equally sad to think that 
our country is so poor in talents for 
business management that only a few 
corporate boards and managements may 
be staffed with really topflight talent. 
The truth is, in my experience, that the 
directors and managers of many of the 
top corporations are no more talented, 
and no wiser.in the ways of orderly eco- 
nomic processes, than are a great per- 
centage of the people now operating 
small firms and pursuing professional 
careers. Indeed, I believe I have met 
quite a few small-business people who 
could and would, in the same jobs, run 
rings around the present managers of 
some of the giant corporations of this 
country. 

No, there is no shortage of talent for 
business management. But there has 
been a shortage of talent for public man- 
agement, or at least a failure on the part 
of public management to make our cur- 
rent economic policies in ways which 
combine and preserve both our tradi- 
tional precepts of economic freedom and 


our traditional penchant for finding new. 


and more efficient methods of producing 
and distributing economic goods. As I 
see it, this has been one of the great fail- 
ures of our day. It is the failure which 
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has allowed Federal policies to become 
policies of special advantage to big busi- 
ness. It is the failure which has allowed 
the creation of a great variety of seem- 
ingly small special advantages in the 
laws, in the programs, and in the meth- 
ods of administration—all of which add 
up to an overwhelming advantage. It is 
the failure by which new kinds of so- 
called business incentives are continually 
being demanded and given—frequently 
in the name of small business—that turn 
out to be new incentives for big business 
and new hardships for small business. 

To my mind, it is time, and past time, 
that our Federal policies be made more 
even and friendly toward business firms 
of all sizes. Obviously, this country 
needs big business and it needs prosper- 
ous big business. Yet it seems fair to 
think that if the big-business firms are 
as efficient and as necessary as we are 
led to believe, they do not actually need 
the kinds of Federal laws, regulations, 
and methods of administration by which 
they gain special advantages. This 
country also needs and will continue to 
need small- and medium-size business 
and for more reasons than one. 

MORE LEGISLATION NEEDED TO MAKE FEDERAL 
POLICIES EVENHANDED 

But to restore and maintain a fair 
chance for small business, there are still 
some hard problems ahead. We must, 
then, continue to work for the future and 
begin now trying to find ways and means 
for putting across in the new Congress 
the further legislation which we know 
that small business needs and should 
fairly have. 

During the past 4 years it has been my 
privilege to be chairman of the Small 
Business Committee's subcommittee 
which deals with the problems of small 
business in the distribution fields. Thus 
it has been my privilege to learn the 
practical problems of a great many 
small-business people “in retailing, in 
wholesaling, and other levels of the 
distribution trades. If I may suggest, 
then, what has seemed to me the most 
important problems in these fields, three 
stand out above ail others: 

First, Federal taxes are terrifically op- 
pressive. Even in the most profitable 
small firms, these taxes leave very little 
in the way of capital for expansion and 
modernization. 

The second problem is quite closely re- 
lated to the tax problem. This is the 
problem I have already mentioned, which 
is that small firms as yet have very little 
opportunity to obtain from outside 
sources the capital needed for moderni- 
zation and growth. 

Third, our antitrust laws are badly in 
need of modernization and strengthen- 
ing in certain respects. Small-business 
people are being victimized by a large 
variety of trade practices which would 
be labeled unfair by any civilized 
standards. 

Here, then, it seems to me, are the 
three areas in which small-business 
legislation should be strengthened in the 
next Congress. 

As to the tax measures which are 
needed, and as to the measures which 
will be needed to strengthen and improve 
the new Small Business Investment Act, 
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these already seem clear—at least they 
seem clear to me. I have had the 
privilege of giving detailed study to both 
the tax and financing problems and in 
participating in drafting the legislation 
which this Congress has enacted on these 
subjects. So, if I may suggest, I believe 
that the important steps to be taken are 
those which were outlined in our earlier 
bills on these subjects and which were 
omitted from the bills as they finally 
were passed. 

The small-business tax bill which was 
finally passed includes most of the pro- 
visions which were proposed by a bill I 
introduced, and on which the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House was good 
enough to hear my arguments. It also 
includes several good provisions which I 
had not thought to recommend. 

Small corporations having no more 
than 10 stockholders may elect to be ex- 
cused from paying the corporate income 
tax; small corporations suffering a net 
loss may carry the loss back and deduct 
it from income in the 3 preceding years, 
instead of only the 2 preceding years; 
corporations may have a $100,000 credit, 
instead of a $69,000 credit, for determin- 
ing the special surtax on accumulated 
earnings; investors in small corporations 
who suffer a loss on their investment 
may take an ordinary-loss deduction, 
instead of the normal capital-loss deduc- 
tion; where an estate consists mainly 
of an interest in a small business, es- 
tate taxes may be postponed and paid 
in annual installments over a period of 
10 years; the same depreciation privi- 
leges which have applied to purchases of 
new machinery and equipment are now 
extended to purchases of used machinery 
and equipment; and finally, a small firm 
purchasing either new or used machinery 
and equipment may, for tax purposes, 
write off 20 percent of that cost in the 
tax year when the purchase is made, 
These are all good provisions. They re- 
move unnecessary hardships from many 
small-business firms; and they should, to 
some extent, encourage investment in 
small firms. 

This legislation did not, however, in- 
clude a general tax reduction for small 
firms. And in one other respect the 
legislation falls short, I think, in not in- 
cluding, a provision which would allow 
small firms to take a tax deduction for a 
certain percentage of the cost of new 
machinery and equipment purchases. 
The new tax law provides only for a 
speedup depreciation schedule, not for 
a tax deduction, and it thus falls short 
of providing all the assistance it might 
provide for small firms to expand and 
modernize their facilities. Last year— 
the year 1957—a staggering total of some 
$37 billion was invested in new business 
facilities. Even in this depression year 
of 1958, the level of business investment 
is expected to be in the neighborhood of 
$33 billion. And as I pointed out to the 
Ways and Means Committee, most of this 
is investment in expansion and moderni- 
zation of the very big firms. It is per- 
fectly obvious, then, that some further 
extreme distortions in the competitive 
system are going to occur unless small 
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firms are given an opportunity to keep 
pace in this growth and modernization. 

I do not believe that the incentives 
which I have proposed for small-business 
investment would actually result in any 
loss in revenue to the Government. On 
the contrary, it seems quite probable that 
an expansion and modernization of small 
firms would stimulate all business, in- 
crease employment and bring about a 
higher level of national income which 
would yield even more revenues at the 
Present tax rates. 

TAX CUTS AND CREDIT NEEDED FOR GROWTH 

CAPITAL 

Finally, the absolute must legislation, 
as I see it, is a general reduction in small- 
business taxes. Plainly, the big corpora- 
tions are not sharing a proportionate 
burden of the Federal income taxes. 
When a corporation acquires such a de- 
gree of market power that it can plan 
its production schedules and maintain its 
prices, then it has in effect acquired the 
power to tax. And when corporations 
have this effective power to tax, they also 
have the power to shift—onto consumers 
and the general public—a large part of 
any income tax which the Federal Gov- 
ernment might impose. So, in spite of 
what may seem to be a general evenness 
and fairness about the present tax rates, 
the practical burden of these rates is fall- 
ing disproportionately upon small firms, 
It is imperative then, as I see it, to reduce 
the tax rates on small-business incomes 
sufficiently to bring about an equal dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 

Now I am not criticizing the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress for agreeing to 
omit from the tax bill that was passed 
those provisions which would have cut 
small-business taxes. On the contrary, 
to have included tax reductions in the 
bill in the face of a certain Presidential 
veto would have imperiled the whole tax 
bill and would have most probably lost 
the benefits which were obtained. The 
Democrats have at best a thin majority 
in this Congress, and even if a 100 per- 
cent Democratic support could be 
mustered, we could not have hoped to 
obtain the two-thirds vote which would 
be necessary to override a Presidential 
veto. 

What then about the new Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act? Clearly, if this 
act proves as successful as we all antici- 
pate, more funds to finance the pro- 
gram will be needed. But as to the 
amounts that will be needed and the best 
ways to provide them, these are questions 
which can best be answered after we 
have had a chance to see how promptly 
and effectively the Small Business Ad- 
ministration puts this program into 
effect. 

In certain respects the new Small 
Business Investment Act is most gratify- 
ing. It provides for the formation of 
privately owned and operated small- 
business investment companies. These 
investment companies will decide which 
small-business concerns to invest in, and 
which small-business concerns they will 
make loans to. This is as it should be. 
These new small-business investment 
companies will receive assistance through 
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loans of Federal funds, but in each in- 
vestment and in each loan they make to 
a small-business concern they will be 
lending or investing a substantial por- 
tion of private money. In fact, for the 
most part, they will be investing $1 of 
private money with each $1 of Federal 
money. To form one of these investment 
companies, the stockholders in the com- 
pany must raise $150,000 from private 
sources in order to obtain $150,000 of 
Federal funds. 

As to its operations at the local level, 
the new small-business program has the 
same general features of an earlier bill 
which I helped to draft and introduced 
along with WRI CRT Parman, the distin- 
guished chairman of our Small Business 
Committee. This was the small-business 
capital bank bill which would have put 
control of the new program under an 
independent agency, rather than under 
the control of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, and hence under the control of 
the White House. 

It was originally hoped, and it is still 
hoped, with this kind of beginning the 
new small-business investment program 
would attract additional capital from 
private sources. Indeed, it was hoped 
that private capital will come in, retire 
the Government capital, and put the 
Government completely out of the pro- 
gram. And for this purpose of raising 
additional private capital, the bill intro- 
duced by several of the Democratic mem- 
bers of our Small Business Committee 
contained provisions which are missing 
from the bill as it was finally made 
acceptable to the administration and 
passed. Specifically, there were features, 
of the original bill, whereby additional 
private capital could be raised in the 
central cgpital markets. The central 
small-business bank contemplated by 
that bill was to be authorized to issue 
bonds under the same conditions which 
have proved so successful in the opera- 
tions of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association. In other words, there were 
to be bonds, not guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment, but attractive to investors on 
the basis of their underlying assets. As 
matters now stand, the Small Business 
Investment Act does not provide a means 
for raising additional private capital in 
the national markets. Furthermore, the 
Federal appropriations for the program 
are quite small. 

I do not mean to suggest that the pro- 
gram is inadequate. On the contrary, 
present appropriations and present 
financing arrangements are fully ade- 
quate to make a beginning. And this 
beginning, I might add, is one of the most 
progressive business measures ever en- 
acted. 

It is only because of the importance 
and the great promise of this program 
that I suggest that the next Congress 
should watch it, nurture it, and encour- 
age it with all means possible. 

Indeed, I believe and hope that the 
turning point for small business in this 
country has been made in the present 
Congress, and that, building on this 
foundation, the next Congress will do 
bigger and better things for 
business. 
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International Geophysical Year Research 
Program To Be Continued in 1959 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of satisfaction that the 
Members of the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce have 
been informed that at the August meet- 
ifigs in Moscow of the nations participat- 

in the International Geophysical 
Year a decision has been reached to con- 
tinue this highly important work during 
the coming year. 

It is true that all nations participat- 
ing in the International Geophysical 
Year have not yet indicated their inten- 
tion to continue their participation but a 
Substantial number of those who have 

most active in the program have 

demonstrated their desire to continue 

work under the new title, Inter- 
National Geophysical Cooperation.” 

For the information of the Members 
of the House I am including here in the 
Recor a statement of the principal mat- 
ters taken up and determined upon at 
the Moscow meeting, which has been 
Prepared by Hugh Odishaw, executive 
Secretary, United States National Com- 
mittee for the International Geophysical 
Year, National Academy of Sciences: 

The Fifth General Assembly of the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year was held in Moscow, 
July 30-August 8, 1958. The purpose of the 
&Ssembly was to review the status of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year as it ap- 
Proached its end (December 31, 1958) and 
to consider future needs in geophysics both 
With respect to terminating the Interna- 
tlunal Geophysical Year and to fields where 
Additional cooperation appeared desirable. 

Approximately 365 scientists participated 

the assembly, representing the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year committees from the 
Tollowing 35 countries: 

Argentina, Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Burma, Canada, Chile, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, German 
Democratic Republic, German Federal Re- 
Public, Ghana, Hungary, India, Iran; Ire- 
land, Israel, Italy, Japan, Mongolian Peoples 
Republic, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 

land, Rumania, Sweden, Union of South 
Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
United Kingdom, United States, Vietnam 
Democratic Republic, Yugoslavia. 
- The assembly formally was called by the 
. Special Committee for the International Geo- 
hysical Year (CSAGI). This Committee 
Was established by the International Council 
Of Scientific Unions (ICSU) in 1952 to coordi- 
Rate the international program. As at pre- 
Vious general assemblies, the meeting of 
CSAGI was characterized by working groups 
in the various International Geophysical 
Tear fields: world data centers, world days, 
Meteorology, geomagnetism, aurora and air- 
Slow. lonospheric physics, solar activity, cos- 
Mic rays, glaciology, oceanography, rockets 
und satellites, selsmology, gravity measure- 
nts, nuclear radiation, and publications. 
© working groups, composed of scientific 
from the various delegations, met 
regularly between the opening plenary session 
on J ss U and the closing plenary session on 
August 9. 
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A review of the flow of data to and among 
the three International Geophysical Year 
World Data Centers indicated that satisfac- 
tory progress is being made in this aspect of 
the International Geophysical Year if ac- 
count is taken of the routine problems asso- 
ciated with the collection, checking, han- 
dling, mailing, and reproduction of basic 
data. The assembly urged, however, that 
the flow be accelerated and recommended 
that participants make copies available di- 
rectly to all three data centers in order to 
speed up the exchange of data and reduce 
the reproduction burden on the world data 
centers. The assembly requested that in ad- 
dition to the raw data the world data centers 
also collect reprints of published results of 
International Geophysical Year programs; 
and, in view of the value to scientists of these 
comprehensive collections of data, that the 
centers continue in operation for as long as 
possible. 

The single area in which completely satis- 
factory agreement was not achieved related 
to rocket and satellite data, With regard to 
scientific data from rocket and satellite ex- 
periments, United States scientists urged that 
preliminary data be supplied on a routine 
basis to the world data centers in advance 
of final publications, whereas U. S. S. R. scien- 
tists agreed only to supply copies of final 
published papers; they indicated that pre- 
liminary data could be supplied only upon 
specific request. In addition, United States 
scientists requested that information be 
provided (e. g., size and weight) on all ob- 
jects in orbit (satellites, rocket carrier bodies, 
nose covers), while U. S. S. R. scientists 
wanted to limit this information to instru- 
mental satellites only. Finally, while pre- 
cise orbital data was desired by most par- 
ticipants, U. S. S. R. scientists preferred, in- 
stead, to provide approximate direction an- 
gles for each observing station. The CSAGI 
has proposed a special committee to consider 
these three topics, and it is hoped that a 
satisfactory resolution may be achieved, 
which would then provide the degree of co- 
operation in this area which has character- 
ized all the rest of the International Geo- 
physical Year. 

The Assembly recommended that a world 
magnetic survey be undertaken during the 
coming period of solar minimum activity. 
International Geophysical Year studies pro- 
vide data during the peak of the sunspot 
cycle when the magnetic field undergoes 
rapid variations. The world magnetic sur- 
vey, however, would provide data on the slow 
changes of the magnetic field and provide 
an up-to-date magnetic map. Such surveys 
are best conducted in magnetically quiet 
periods, the next of which takes place some 
4 or 5 years from the present time. This 
recommendation will be considered by ICSU 
and by the various members of ICSU like 
our own National Academy of Sciences. 

The question of a prolongation of the 
International Geophysical Year for another 
year was raised by the U. S. S. R. Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year Committee. It was 
decided that the period of intensified geo- 
physical research effort of the International 
Geophysical Year should terminate as 
planned, However, it was proposed that the 
coming year be designated International 
Geophysical Cooperation 1959 (180-1959) 
and that observational and data collection 
activities continue along the general plan 
of International Geophysical Year “as far as 
practicable and at such level and in such 
fields as may be determined by each partici- 
pating committee.” This resolution, if acted 
upon favorably by the ICSU and its adher- 
ing bodies would have the following sig- 
nificance: First, it would provide a means for 
continued interchange of data among coun- 
tries, and it is planned that data from con- 
tributed geophysical research during 1959 
would be deposited in the International 
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Geophysical Year world data centers. Sec- 
ond, it would provide a transition period be- 
tween the present International Geophysical 
Year program and the subsequent undertak- 
ings for which there will be clear scientific 
needs for further international cooperation. 
As examples of the latter, there can be cited 
the Antarctic program and oceanography. 
The ICSU established special committees for 
these programs. The Special Committee on 
Antarctic Research has already planned the 
1959 effort in which the countries active in 
the Antarctic during the International Geo- 
physical Year will continue their studies, 
A similar committee has been established for 
oceanography although the plans of this 
committee are somewhat longer-ranged in 
nature. In addition, the ICSU will soon con- 
sider the establishment of appropriate com- 
mittees in several other areas, including (1) 
rocket and satellite research, (ii) solar pa- 
-trols and alerts, and perhaps (lii) the pro- 
posed world magnetic survey. 

Agreement was reached on the publication 
of processed International Geophysical Year 
data and results. A series of volumes, to be 
published in the International Geophysical 
Year Annals, will be prepared under the 
direction of a specialist in each field (the 
World Reporter). Although complete pub- 
lication will take several years, the program 
will afford many advantages: First, economy 
in publication will be realized through this 
cooperative, international plan. Second, 
wide distribution of the International Geo- 
physical Year results will be possible through 
a single medium. Third, the long-range 
burden on world data centers should be ap- 
preciably reduced by the availability of these 
volumes of processed data, reports of activi- 
ties, and research papers. 

During the assembly a number of sym 
were held. A total of some 200 scientific 
papers were presented, distributed among the 
following disciplines: meteorology, 23; ocea- 
nography, 10; rockets and satellites, 71; nu- 
clear radiation, 6; seismology, 25; aurora and 
airglow, 10; ionosphere, 22; giaciology, 5; 
geomagnetism, 17; and cosmic rays, 10. 
These papers contributed to the growing 
conviction among International Geophysical 
Year participants that the results of the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year were fulfilling 
the expectations that had led to the launch- 
ing of this ambitious endeavor. 


James R. Naughton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent issue of Newsweek magazine de- 
voted a special report to the solid job 
turned in by the busy investigators 
working for congressional committees. 

Special mention was made of James 
R. Naughton, counsel for the Intergov- 
ernmental Relations Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Government 
Operations. In the words of the News- 
week story: 

A case in point is James R. Naughton, 33, 
a red-haired, bespectacled former Army pri- 
vate first class and Drake University law 
graduate (1952), who heads the 6-man staff 
of the House Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee. Even well-informed Wash- 
Ingtonlans have never heard of this mild- 
mannered bachelor who regularly works from 
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8:30 a. m. to 9 p. m. and reads the record 
of the Teapot Dome investigation as à hobby. 
Yet, within months, he forced the recovery 
of $1.5 million which the Agriculture De- 
partment had overpaid in disposal of surplus 
cheese; pushed the Justice Department into 
starting antitrust sults against drug manu- 
facturers who sold the Government $53 mil- 
lion worth of polio yaccine—refunds may to- 
tal more than $5 million; opened an in- 
vestigation into sales abroad of-#1.3 billion 
in farm surpluses; the probe may last 2 
years, but Naughton, in his cautious man- 
ner, says: “If we were certain there was 
no possibility of windfall profits we wouldn't 
be looking into it.“ 


During my years in the House, I have 
come to know Jim Naughton well and to 
respect him as one of the most com- 
petent staff members on the hill. The 
comments in Newsweek are well merited. 
While the article dealt only with the 
work of the staff, I also feel that due 
tribute should be paid to the leadership 
provided by the very able chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN]. 


Discrimination: A Factor in the World 
l Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an address 
made on August 18 by the Honorable 
Herbert H. Lehman at a seminar spon- 
sored by World Brotherhood in Bern, 
Switzerland. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rzcorp, 
as follows: 
DISCRIMINATION: 


A FACTOR IN THE WORLD 

Crisis 
(Remarks by Hon, Herbert H. Lehman at a 

seminar sponsored by World Brotherhood, 

Bern, Switzerland, August 18, 1958) 

If, in these tense and anxious hours, all 
of mankind could partake of the spirit which 
animates this meeting, the present fear of 
war might indeed be dissipated like the 
dark dream of terror it really is. And if all 


the leaders of governments could be infused 


with a profound belief in the concept of 
brotherhood, peace and justice might well 
be within our immediate reach. 

But today, hundreds of millions of peo- 
ple are filled with hates, prejudices, fears, 
and a sense of aggressive hostility. Their 
leaders are inevitably burdened with the re- 
flection of these fears and prejudices. Na- 
tion is arrayed against nation, and there 
yawns between them the widening gulf of 
confiict—of interest, ambition, and purpose. 

Those who speak of brotherhood in the 
present world atmosphere are inclined to 
be regarded as impractical visionaries. Yet 
I ask you: Who are the realists—thoge who 
see the world as a single community of 
brothers, whose relationship is in itself a 
warrant for living together in peace and 
justice, or those who see the world as a 
jungle to be ruled by the law of the jun- 
gle—by force and power—a concept whose 
inevitable result must be to return the world 
to the state of a jungle? 
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Are not those who hold this latter con- 
cept the real dreamers—the dreamers of in- 
credible nightmares? Are not they the really 
bewildered ones? 

Who are the truly impractical men, we or 
they? 

As for myself, I consider it a kind of mad- 
ness even to contemplate a course of action 
whose consequence must be the reduction 
of 60 centuries of civilization to rubble, 
ashes, and oblivion. 

Little more than 100 generations azo, 
Western Europe was in the Stone Age. Step 
by step, those successive generations strug- 
gled upward into the light of modern day. 
Is it even possible that mankind will now 
undo all this and return to primitiveness and 
savagery? 

Today the puny hands of men hold in 
their grip forces of nature so powerful as 
to stagger and frighten the imagination. I 
have heard it estimated that 75 million 
Americans would be killed, and 20 million 
wounded, in the first hour of an all-out 
nuclear war. That is the projected carnage 
in America alone. Russia would fare the 
same, and so would every other people in 
the path of all-out war. 

Surely the concept of world brotherhood 
is more practical and realistic than the con- 
cept of cosmic disaster, 

The world must realize that military and 
political power alone will not solve global 
problems. To reach nations, we must give 
evidence of deep and sincere concern with 
human relationships—the aspirations, the 
ideals, the dignity of peoples everywhere. 

Today, I am going to address myself to 
just one of the world’s problems, but a very 
central one. That problem is discrimination 
on the basis of group identification: In my 
own country, this problem is usually entitled 
discrimination against minorities on the 
ground of race, creed, color, or national 
origin. But in different countries, discrim- 
ination may take diferent forms. 

In whatever form, it involves the imposi- 
tion by a stronger group upon the weaker of 
an inferior status—a status of noneligibility 
for free association and equal participation 
in the rights and privileges of the general 
community, This imposition may be by 
force of law, tradition or prevalling practice. 

Such group discrimination is as old as 
civilization itself. One of the earliest devices 
of discrimination was the institution of 
slavery. This history of civilization, at least 
in the Western World, has recorded a suc- 
cessful assault upon the Institution of human 
bondage. But discrimination in other forms 
has not only persisted, but has indeed in- 
creased and proliferated. Among the latter- 
day grounds for discrimination have been 
national origin, religious faith, social caste, 
economic status, and even political ideology. 
I have left to the last the mention of race 
and color, It is actually the most recent 
form. Yet today, it is the most widespread 
and the most virulent, dynamic and destruc- 
tive. 

Interestingly enough, in many times and 
Places of the past where civilization blos- 
somed most brilliantly, discrimination based 
on race or skin color was unknown. Thus, 
in the ancient days of Israel's greatest glory, 
the Queen of Sheba was considered a most 
appropriate object of the regard of King 
Solomon the wise, and, according to Arab 
a poerypha, bore him a son who founded the 
dynasty of Abyssinia. 

And when the royal dukedom of Venice 
was in its heyday at the turn of the 16th 
century, the Venetian army won great vic- 
torles under the command of a Moorish gen- 
eral who was black of skin—an episode im- 
aginatively celebrated in the Shakespearean 
tragedy, Othello. 

I cite these instances to show that dis- 
crimination based on race and color has no 
consistent sanction in history. But today, 
such discrimination is found in varying de- 


_§rees and manifestations throughout most 
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of the world. Whether this manifestation 
is in the extreme and uncompromising form 
of apartheid, as in the Union of South 
Africa, or in the relatively milder form of 
segregation, as practiced in the State of 
Mississippi, or is found merely as a memory 
of social snobbishness, as in India, it is 
everywhere based on the shameless theme 
and concept of racial superiority—of the 
superiority of the western whites and the in- 
Teriority of the coloreds—all caloreds, 

Not many years ago, in a nation border- 
ing on this very country in which we are 
assembled, an evil regime was established 
which canonized a particular doctrine of 
racial superiority. Many of the horrors 
which came to characterize that regime 
flowed directly or indirectly from its racial 
mythology. Yet althotigh the physical force 
which the Nazis brought to bear in support 
of racism was defeated and destroyed in 
war, related dogmas continue today to pre- 
vail in many parts of the world. 

Now I come to the major theme of my re- 
marks today. I believe that the spurious 
doctrine of western white superiority, as it 
has been manifested in Asia and Africa and 
in the United States, is a principal source of 
the political difficulties which today con- 
front the Western Powers in world affairs. 
This doctrine must be repudiated and its 
practices discarded, or the West will fall in 
its present efforts, 

One of the greatest appeals of the forces 
of Communist subversion in Asia and Africa 
today consists of the false claim by the 
Communists that they are opposed to dis- 
crimination based on class, race, color, or 
national origin. This is true despite the fact 
that in the chief of the Communist coun- 
tries—Soviet Russia—discrimination con- 
tinues to exist. In that country, some of the 
most brutal forms of discrimination—to the 
point of genocide—have, in the recent past, 
been official Soviet policy. 

Nevertheless, communism, by its promise 
of the abolition of discrimination, holds a 
powerful appeal to politically unsophisti- 
cated people. 

I believe that the West has been chiefly 
handicapped on this front by its own in- 
ternal contradictions. 

The countries of the West chiefly re- 
sponsible for this circumstance are the 
colonial powers, and the United States. 
First, I am going to deal with the colonial 
powers. 

I am perfectly aware that in the countries 
of Western Europe generally, discrimination 
on the basis of race is minimal—in the home 
countries. But in their colonies and former 
colonies, discrimination is and was not only 
practiced and tolerated, but, in many 
cases—certainly in black Africa—legally en- 
forced. It may be argued that discrimina- 
tion in some of these areas was based not 
on race but on cultural differences. The 
effect was and is the same. 

All of us know that colonialism has be- 
come the chief hate-word in Asia and Africa. 
It is the whipping boy for all the evils and 
problems which afflict and burden the peo- 
ples of those continents. But I do not think 
that most Americans, for instance, appreciate 
how completely, in the minds of the Asian 
and African peoples, colonialism is identified 
with the humiliation and indignity of dis- 
crimination and with the concept of Western 
white superiority. By the mathematics of 
demagoguery, colonialism has become equated 
with imperialism and imperialism with in- 
justice, humiliation, exploitation, and pov- 
erty. Nationalism, on the other hand, which 
is frequently not free from its own dis- 
crimination and prejudices, has become iden- 
tified wtih pride, dignity, equality, and in- 
dependence * * * and with prosperity and 
social Justice. 

Of course, the exact kind of discrimina- 
tion with which the colonial powers are Iden- 
tified tn the Arab world is quite different 
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from that in black Africa, ranging from 
Subtle and indirect forms in some parts of 
the Arab world, to the more obvious and ex- 
tremely direct forms in others. But in any 
event, the Arabs have indeed come to identify 
themselves. with the colored races in the 
Current polarization of mankind. 

Generally speaking, the Arabs have a sense 
of deprivation, frustration, and humillation 
which many express by blind resentment 
against the West, Not far below the surface 
Of the Arab mind, I am told, is a feeling that 
Western policy has been based on an attitude 
Of patronage toward the Arabs as individ- 
uals—a reflection of the same concept of 
white Western superiority which finds its 
Naked manifestation in black Africa and in 
the Southern part of the United States. 

We should realize that resentment against 
racial discrimination Is an elementary pas- 
Sion, simple to feel and simple to arouse. 
It touches the most tender nerve-endings 
in the human mind. 

Discrimination is only a word, but to the 
Victims of it, the meaning is very personal 
and concrete. 

In its crudest and cruejlest form, discrimi- 
nation means to a father the awareness that 
his infant child can never aspire to a sta- 
tion equal to his potentialities. 

It means that the great educational Insti- 
tutions, where there is to be found the 
knowledge that is power, is barred to him 
Who is of the wrong race or creed, 

Discrimination means that the dark- 
Skinned traveler cannot be fed or given 
Sleeping accommodations at the public inn 
reserved for white people. 

It means to the dark-skinned mother that 
she cannot buy milk for her child at the con- 
venient store. 

It means to the dark-skinned man that he 
cannot receive the ordinary courtesy of a 
“Mr.” in front of his name. 

It means the necessity to step aside for 
the lesser person who is a westerner and has 
& white skin. 

The feelings aroused by discrimination are 
explosive ones. Even the memory or im- 
Pression of discriminatory practices in times 
Past can serve as a goad to present action— 
to hasty, unwise and violent action. 

In the Arab countries of the Middle East, 
to the man in the street, if he is poor or his 
landlord is a tyrant, if the administration 
Of his government is corrupt, the elections 
crooked, or his life generally frustrating, all 
this, to him, is almost certainly the fault of 
allen influences which the triumph of Arab 
nationalism will sweep away. I am, in this 
description, paraphrasing a recent article 
&nalyzing Arab nationalism which appeared 
in the London Times. What is true of the 
Arab countries is also true of Indonesia and 
Other countries in Southeastern and Middle 


In most of Africa, racial discrimination is 
Neither subtie nor a memory. It is a present 
tal fact. On that continent, 220 million 
People live, of whom only 6 million are Euro- 
Peans. Of the 220 mililon, 133 million live 
in non-self-governing areas—in colonies or 
the equivalent thereof. In almost every one 
Of those colonies, discrimination in its most 
blatant forms is practiced, not against a 
minority, but against the majority. And 
among the independent and self-governing 
areas, there is included the Union of South 
Africa, where the practice of discrimination 
not only official policy, but an official ob- 
1 Ben, In all of Africa, non- discrimination 
nae exception, and discrimination is the 
e, 


Of course, in black Africa, as in the Arab 
World, the kind, quality and intensity of dis- 
riminatory practices vary widely, In recent 

some colonia] powers have begun to 
Move—but oh, so slowly—to recognize some 
ne rights, and to acknowledge the na- 
ves“ theoretical and eventual right to full 
equality. 


raised in passionate protest, too. 
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But progress in this_ direction has been 
much too slow, and, in most places, has come 
much too unwillingly. In most places, the 
recognition is more theoretical than actual, 

I am aware, too, that some of the discrimi- 
nation in Africa is exercised by one black 
group against another, by one dominant tribe 
against weaker ones, by the eduacted against 
the uneducated. But such circumstances, 
which are found every where, do not obscure 
the major fact—of prevalent discrimination 
by western whites against the coloreds. This 
fact Is a major weakness of the West in Africa 
today. 

Now I will turn to the practice of discrimi- 
nation in the United States. 

The United States is not a colonial power. 
Yet the practice of racial discrimination in 
the South, and to a lesser degree in other 
parts of my country, is one of the chief hand- 
icaps in our leadership of the free world 
today. It is one of the chief supports for 
anti-American feeling among the native peo- 
ples of Asia and Africa, and Latin America, 
too. 
In saying this, Iam not pretending to say 
anything new or to say anything outside my 
country that I have not said in the United 
States Senate and on public platforms from 
one end of my country to the other. 

In fact, all of you here who are familiar 
with the domestic scene in the United States, 
are aware that the abolition of discrimina- 
tion in my country has the support of a great 
majority of the American people. As with 
every hard problem, there are many politi- 
cians and political leaders who would much 
prefer if this issue could be quietly resolved 
without conflict, or could be postponed until 
another day when there weren't many 
other problems pressing upon us. However, 
I would like to assure you that this problem 
will not be postponed. There is no possibil- 
ity whatever that the issue can be set aside 
or the struggle—for it is a struggle—quleted. 
Many of our public leaders have unfortu- 
nately failed to provide the leadership that 
this grave and critical matter requires. Such 
leadership is long overdue in my country. 

The voices of protest against discrimina- 
tion in the United States, and against the 
practice we call segregation, are not confined 
to the North, There are more than a few 
southern voices—white southern voices— 
I am going 
to quote from an article which appeared 
recently in a publication called the American 
Scholar, written by a professor of political 
science at the University of Florida. His 
name is Dr. William G. Carlton. 

“The spectacle of the Governor of Arkan- 
sas, wrote Professor Carlton, “calling aut 
troops to bar the way of Negro children to 
public schools, was a dramatic reminder of 
the racial caste still existing in America. 
With this act, Governor Faubus gave more 
aid and comfort to America’s enemies abroad 
than did the Rosenbergs when they traitor- 
ously delivered technological security secrets 
to the Russians.” 

“The actions of Faubus at Little Rock were 
as great a disaster to America and the West as 
the tremendous strides made by the Russians 
in ballistic missiles. The fact that Ameri- 
cans and American leaderships still do not 
clearly recognize this, is far more ominous 
for the western cause than the specific de- 
feats themselves.” 

This was a professor of political science at 
the University of Florida, in the heart of the 
Solid South. 

There are voices—a surprising number of 
other such vyoices—from the South—from 
the white South. And the Negro South is 
aroused as never before. 

This struggle against discrimination will 
be won in America. It will be won sooner 
than most Americans think. Of this, I am 
confident, 

It will be won not only in the South, but 
in the North, too. The practice of discrimi- 
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nation Is not unknown in the North, either, 
although it is not, as in the South, officially 
sanctioned or tolerated by law. The most 


obvious manifestation of discrimination in 


the North ts in housing—in the unofficial 
pressures which force Negroes to live in 
racial ghettos, ike Harlem in New York City. 

I have declared on many occasions that the 
walls of Harlem must come tumbling down. 
I gave my strong support last year to a pro- 
posed municipal ordinance in New York City 
to outlaw discrimination in housing—in pri- 
vate housing—as it has long been in public 
housing. That proposal was, after a strug- 
gle, enacted into law. This is the first such 
ordinance, as far as I know, to be passed by 
any city. I am sure that other cities will 
follow suit. 

The great tragedy is that America and 
the West generally are not making use of the 
fact that most enlightened men in the free 
world are, in fact, carrying on an active 
struggle within their own countries against 
the practice of discrimination. We should 
raise these banners for all the world to see. 
The colored peoples should and could be 
cheering us on and hailing our leadership in 
the struggle against all discrimination every- 
where, Most of us actually believe as deeply 
as they that discrimination is wrong, evil, 
and immoral, 

As a matter of fact, the very idea of non- 
discrimination—of the equality of all human 
beings and the eligibility of all for equal 
rights and opportunity—was born in the 
West. At least, the West gave that idea its 
dynamic content. The West made it an in- 
trinsic part of its spiritual, intellectual and 
ideological heritage. The West has always 
subscribed to that idea in principle. 

The advocacy of that principle by the gov- 
ernments of the West has, however, been 
largely muted in recent years, certainly inso- 
far as its practical application is concerned. 

As I have said, this has been and continues 
to be a source of critical weakness on the part 
of the West in dealing with the peoples of 
Asia and Africa. And no posture of mili- 
tary power, no offers of military aid or ship- 
ments of arms—not even offers of economic 
aid—will completely cempensate for this 
weakness, 

It has been urged as a policy for the Mid- 
dle East, for instance, that the Western pow- 
ers propose a broad program of economic 
assistance to help raise the standard of liy- 
ing of ali the people of the Middle East— 
possibly through a vast Marshall plan and/or 
a generously endowed Middle Eastern devel- 
opment agency. 

I strongly favor such a proposal. I con- 
sider a comprehensive program of economic 
aid, whether by the Western Powers or 
through the United Nations, a fundamental 
part of any sound plan to solve the political 
problems of the Middle East. However, I do 
not belleve this to be by any means the 
whole answer. 

As I see it, among the deepest sores in the 
Middle East—as deep as the sores of poverty, 
disease, and illiteracy—are the impression 
and memory of humiliation, exploitation, and 
degradation. This is one of the chief fuels 
of the flaming fires of nationalism. 

The West, to recover its position of leader- 
ship, as far as the peoples of Asia and Africa 
are concerned, must show its intention and 
desire to accept the peoples of Asia and 
Africa on a basis of full equality, as in- 
dividuals, without the stigma of inferiority 
based on race, complexion, or area of origin. 
The doctrine of white Western superiority 
must be vigorously repudiated by the leaders 
of the West, not as an on of ex- 
pediency, but as an act of faith and convic- 
tion. And the West must show its clear 
purpose to eliminate all practices of dis- 
crimination by whites against coloreds, wher- 
ever such practices exist, and so far as pos- 
sible to erase past memories of the humilia- 
tion and degradation of native peoples by 
westerners. 
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I hope I have not given the impression that 
I consider the question of discrimination and 
the concept of Western white superiority to 
be the only problem involved in the relation- 
ship between the West and the peoples and 
lands of Africa and Asia. No; I am aware of 
the many complex and extremely difficult fac- 
tors which make up the present situation. 

Some of these problems are, in fact, on 
every tongue today, and the solutions sug- 
gested are as varied as the problems them- 
selves. But these do not belie my central 
thesis, which is that for the West, the prac- 
tice and philosophy of racial discrimination 
is a major and formidable barrier to a con- 
structive approach to the mountainous col- 
lection of problems facing us in our relation- 
ships with the peoples and nations of Asia 
and Africa—and, in short, to the question of 
peace and stability in the world. 

Two-thirds of the world's population lives 
in Asia and Africa taday. The world's center 
of power is shifting in that direction. It 
might be well to take not, too, that some of 
the extreme manifestations of nationalism 
emerging, especially in Asia, openly aspire to 
achieve dominance over the white race, and 
to practice discrimination against them. 

The somber implications of this develop- 
ment must give pause to us all, of whatever 
race. The more urgent, thon, that the West 
move and move quickly to eliminate dis- 
crimination on its part. 

It is almost trite these days to say that 
a major part of the world is in revolution. 
It may be trite, but It is a fact. Yet it Is 
not the same revolution everywhere. The 
nature of the upheaval differs trom continent 
to continent, and almost from region to 
region. 

But everywhere the status quo is being 
subjected to heavy and increasing pressure. 
Indeed, the forces committed to a preserva- 
tion of the status quo are committed to a 
losing cause. It is against them that the 
revolution rages. 

Of course, it would be convenient for those 
who enjoy the benefits of the status quo to 

It. But this ts an impossibility— 
the hallucination of an unreal mind. That 
is why I said, at the start of these observa- 
tions, that the idealists—those who believe 
in brotherhood and who seek to practice it— 
are the true realists, the really practical men 
of today. And in regard to the revolution 
to which I have referred, the true realists 
are those who propose to ride with and try 
to help steer the revolution into constructive 
channels, rather than those who would try 
to suppress it. The most unrealistic of all 
are those who consider this revolution a sim- 
ple product of Soviet intrigue. 

I certainly do not mean that it is desirable 
to yield everywhere and under all conditions 
to all the demands of those who happen to 
be leading a particular nationalist revolution. 
There are some nationalist leaders—or mis- 
leaders—who must be opposed in their ex- 
travagant ambitions for personal power. 
Moreover, some of the objectives of some 
nationalist groups are neither reasonable, 
realistic, nor just. The answer is neither 
surrender to unjust demands nor total op- 
position to all demands. 

One thing Is sure: the West will not be 
able successfully to deal with the nationalist 
upheavals nor to affect the course of the 
nationalist revolutions if the West appears 
in the eyes of the multitudes as the protector 
x the status quo—the enemy of the revolu- 

on. 

One of the ways in which we of the West 
can show that we sympathize with the objec- 
tives of the revolution is to make clear that 
dignity, democracy, freedom and nondis- 
crimination are interchangeable words, or 
gre, at least, related words, inseparable one 
from the other, like the fingers of a hand. 

There are different peoples and different 
races in the worid, but they are different as 
brothers are different, and all ‘must have 
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equality of opportunity and equality of 
rights. 

This is one of the practical approaches to 
peace—peace with justice, dignity, fulfill- 
ment and freedom. 

To this approach, on the basis of the con- 
cept of brotherhood, there is no practical 
or realistic alternative. This is everybody's 
job—the job of government, and the job of 
every citizen and every subject in every 
country. 


Special Committee on Antarctic Re- 
searcu—Moscow Meetiag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, as you 
and the Members of the House are 
aware, some outstanding scientific con- 
tributions are being made during the 
International Geophysical Year by the 
scientists engaged in research in the 
Antarctic. It is with a great deal of 
satisfaction that we observe that this 
research program is to be continued on 
a more or less permanent basis through 
a recently created international Special 
Committee on Antarctic Research. 

For the information of the Members 
of the House, I wish to include in the 
Recorp a copy of the minutes of the 
meetings recently held in Moscow dur- 
ing the forepart of August which out- 
lines the scope of the work which will 
be conducted in Antarctica during 1959: 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ANTARCTIC RESEARCH— 

Seconp MEETING ON MONDAY AUGUST 4, AT 

2:30 P. M. 

FIRST PLENARY SESSION 
Agenda 

1. Opening remarks by President. 

2. Matters arising from minutes of first 
meeting at “The Hague.” 

(a) To note approval of the constitution 
by ICSU. 

(b) Proposed amendment to item 3 of 
constitution. The words “in organizing the 
operation of the definitive scientific pro- 
gram” to be deleted. Item 3 will then read 
“SCAR will invite the formation of Na- 
tional Antarctic Committees in the partici- 
pating countries, to frame and carry out an 
operational program designed to imple- 
ment the general scientific program for- 
mulated by SCAR.” ; 

(c) Formation of National Antarctic Com- 
mittees report. 

(d) Circulation of research program of 
SCAR. 
ae Appointment of permanent delegate 
Cc 


e. 

(f) United Nations notified of formation 
of SCAR. 

(g) Relations with other bodies. N 

(h) Amendment to some copies of Appen- 
dix IV under “Gravity” should be amended 
to read: 

“Gravity observations threw light not only 
on aspects of local crustal stfucture, but also 
on the figure of the earth. Again the uni- 
formity of global coverage Is desirable, but 
subject again is more intensive coverage 
where there are special problems.” 

(1) Is note that an earlier meeting of cer- 
tain countries on June 1958 to discuss co- 
operation under SCAR was not considered 
necessary. 
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(J) Finance, national subscriptions. 

3. Presentation of national reports of 
Antarctic research planned for 1959 and 
later. 

4. Formation of working groups. 


Draft minutes of the meeting held on 
April 8, 1958, at 8:30 p. m. in Moscow 


Present: Delegates Zenkevitch (IUBS), 
Laclavere (I. U. G. G.). Bolin (I. G. U.). 
Harang (URSI and Norway), Panzarint 
(Argentina), Bullen (Australia), Van Mieg- 
nem (Belgium), Imbert (France), Miyadi 
(Japan), Robertson (New Zealand), Van 
Rooy (South Africa), Wexler (U. S. A.). 
Somov (U. S. S. R.). 

Observers; Böhnecke (SCOR), 
(W. M. ©.) part time. 

Advisers: Jacka, Gibbs (Australia); Burk- 
anov, Scherbakov, Krichak (U. 8. S. R.); 
Cartwright (U. S. A.) part time; Shneider 
(Argentine); Eliassen (Norway); Emery, 
Pone (France). 

1. The president opened the meeting by 
reviewing the formation and functioning of 
SCAR. 

2. Matters arising from the meeting at 
The Hague in February 1958: 

(a) It was noted that the bureau of 
ICSU had approved the suggested constitu- 
tion of SCAR. 

(b) The meeting approved the sugges- 
tion that in item 3 of the constitution, the 
words “in organizing the operation of the 
definitive scientific program” should be 
deleted. 

(c) It was reported that the following 
countries had already formed National Ant- 
arctic Committees: Australia, Belgium, 
France, Japan, New Zealand, South Africa. 
The U. S. A. had already formed a Polat 
Committee which would act as the National 
Antaretle Committee for the purposes of 
SCAR. The U. S. S. R. is in the process of 
forming a new National Antarctic Com- 
mittee. The United Kingdom has strength- 
ened its existing IGY Antarctic subcom- 
mittee to deal with the problems of SCAR. 
Argentine and Norway are likely to form Na- 
tional Antarctic Committees. No report was 
available from Chile. 

(d) It was reported that the research 
program formulated by SCAR was pub- 
lished in the Chronicle of the IUGG 
No. 10 in March 1958 and had thus had wide 
circulation. 

(e) It was noted that Chile had appointed 
Prof. Don Humberto Fuenzalida as their 
permanent delegate to SCAR. 

(t) It was noted that the United Nations 
had been informed of the formation and 

of SCAR. 

(g) In order to promote cooperation with 
other bodies interested in the work of SCAR, 
one observer from the WMO and one ob- 
server from the SCOR had been invited to 
the meeting. 

(bh) An omission from some copies of the 
research program of SCAR was noted, 

(i) It was reported that an earlier meet- 
ing of certain countries in June 1958 to dis- 
cuss cooperation under SCAR was not con- 
sidered necessary. 

(j) It was reported that France and 
Australia had paid annual subscriptions to 
SCAR by May 21, 1958, and countries which 
had not yet done so were requested to for- 
ward them to the Treasurer, ICSU, Paleis 
Noordeinde, The Hague, Netherlands. 

(k) At the request of the French delegate 
and after discussion by the meeting it was 
decided to rewrite item 8 of the proceedings 
of the first meeting of the SCAR at The 
Hague as follows: 

Area of interest of SCAR 


For the purpose of SCAR it was agreed that 
the Antarctic“ shall be bounded by the 
Antarctic Convergence, Certain Sub-Ant- 
arctic islands listed below may be included in 
SCAR’s area of interest even if they happen 
to lle outside the Antarctic Convergence. 


Ashford 
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National reports on Antarctic research 
Planned for 1959 and later were then pre- 
paoa, These may be summarized gs fol- 
Ows: 

Argentina will take over Ellisworth base 
from the United States of America and run 
& main scientific program there but limited 
studies will continue at Base General Bel- 
grano. Other Argentine Antarctic bases will 
continue to operate as before. 

Australia will continue operations at Mac- 
quarie Island, Mawson, and Davis. In addi- 
tion they will take over Wilkes base from 
the United States of America in February 
1959. Ice sheet traverses will continue from 
Mawson for one further summer, then this 
activity will be transferred to Wilkes sta- 
tion. Printed details were presented. 

Belgium will continue to operate its 
Antarctic base during 1959 as before. Printed 
details were presented. 

France. The inland station Charcot will 
be closed at the end of the International 
Geophysical Year but DUrville will continue 
to operate on the same lines as previously 
With some small reduction in the program. 

Japan will reoccupy Syowa base in Feb- 
ruary 1959 and leave a wintering party of 
12 to 15 men. The wintering party will study 
aurora and airglow, cosmic rays, geomagne- 
tism, ionospheric physics, meteorology, 
Blaciology, seismology. Printed details were 
Presented. 

New Zealand will maintain Scott Base with 
& similar program to the International Geo- 
Physical Year plus some additional studies 
in aurora, biology, and extensive geological 
Survey. Hallet station will again be main- 
tained in cooperation with the United States 
of America, 

Norway will continue the present scien- 
9 — program at their Antarctic base during 

South Africa will continue work on Tristan 
da Cunha, and Marion Islands and on Gough 
Island subject to agreement by the United 

om, They would welcome cooperation 
in putting a base on Bouvet Island, and 
would like to send 1 or 2 meteorologists to 
help in an Antarctic coastal station. All 
above proposals are tentative. Printed de- 
tails were presented, 

United Kingdom. At Halley Bay will con- 
tinue to carry out research in the most im- 
Portant scientific disciplines but the pro- 
Bram is not fully decided yet. Extensive 
topographical and geological surveys will 
Continue tn the Graham Land region and 
eight existing Antarctic bases will continue 
their programs. Printed detalls were pre- 
sented. 

United States of America will continue to 
Operate the Pole, Byrd, and McMurdo sta- 
tions and Cape Hallet in cooperation with 
New Zealand, They are also prepared to 
help at Ellsworth and Wilkes bases. Ice 
Sheet traverses would continue including 
ne onto the Victorian Land plateau. Printed 
details were presented. 

The Little America station will be kept 
Open after 1958 as a logistics and supply base 

support of United States Antarctic re- 
Search. The United States National Acad- 
emy of Sciences is considering the question 
t further scientific investigations at Little 
America. More definitive information will be 
supplied later to the SCAR. 

U, S. S. R.; Will continue work at existing 
bases. Pioneerskaya will be closed in Janu- 
ary 1959, while there will be some reduction 
Of work at Bunger Oasis. It is hoped to move 

Wietckaya to the pole of inaccessibility in 
October 1958. Ice sheet traverses will con- 

nue, including one from Vostock to the 

uth Pole and back to Sovietskaya, and the 
Pole of inaccessibility will be visited. It is 
Intended to establish small bases south of 
the Bellingshausen Sea and in Queen Maud 
t d. These will study glaciology and sur- 
eres meteorology and will ass t in traverses 

hich plan to cross the Antarctic. Oceano- 


Printed details were presented. 
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graphical work will continue in the Bellings- 
hausen Sea and in the region of the Antarc- 
tic convergence, 

4. After discussion it was decided to set up 
the following working groups: 

(1) Biology, physiology, and oceanogra- 
phy: Convener Professor Zenkevitch; mem- 
bers Emery, Bohnecke, Robertson, Maximov, 
Capurro, Lill. 

(2) International cooperation and publi- 
cations: Convener Laclavere; members So- 
mov, Bullen, Odishaw, Schumann, Panzarini, 
Imbert, Robin, Nagata, Harang, and a repre- 
sentative of the WMO. E 

(3) Weather central, and studies of the 
atmosphere, earth, and ice: Convener Wex- 
ler; members Gibbs, Tauber, Krichak, Schnei- 
der, Van Rooy, Fritz, Jacka, Robertson, 
Robin, Kawabata, Shumsky, Cartwright, and 
a representative of WMO. 

It was agreed that the conveners could 
add such experts as they considered neces- 


5. The Australian delegate tabled a letter 
inviting SCAR to meet in Melbourne in 
February 1959. 


Improvement in Housing Conditions— 
Women’s Conference on Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a state- 
ment by me on the Women's Conference 
on Housing and its relation to condi- 
tions in the housing industry. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Because I am deeply interested in the im- 
provement of housing conditions, I would 
like to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a project which promises to help this cause. 
This project is the Women's Conference on 
Housing, a meeting to be held in Washing- 
ton October 14, 15, 16 to give homeowners 
from scores of our cities a chance to express 
their likes and dislikes, thelr needs and 
their hopes for the homes of today and of 
tomorrow, 

The organizations sponsoring the Women's 
Conference on Ho are; 

The Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Institute, Washington. 

The Better Heating-Cooling Council, New 
York. 

The Copper and Brass Research Associa- 
tion, New York. 

The Oil Heat Institute, New York. 

The National Association of Plumbing 
Contractors, Washington. 

The National Bureau for Lathing and 
Plastering, Washington. 

The National Association of Lumber Man- 
ufacturers, Washington. 

The National Association of Home Builders, 
Washington. 

The Plumbing Fixture Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Washington. 

The Portland Cement Association, Chicago. 

The Structural Clay Products Institute, 
Washington, 

Underwriting this conference are the Na- 
tional Association of Home Butiders and the 
United Industry Committee for Housing. 
Here we see in action new forces—the 
bullder and the manufacturer and con- 
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tractor united to better the American home, 
to give the housewife what she wants and 
needs to strengthen the bonds of her family, 
to make the home the center of life for her 
children, her friends, and her neighbors, 

It is interesting to me to note that the 
manufacturers engaged in this effort are 
competitive as to products—the brick in- 
dustry and the lumber industry, for ex- 
ample—but in agreement that our homes 
should be improved, our communities 
strengthened by better planning, better 
building. Whatever the individual bent of 
these manufacturers and contractors and 
homebuilders, they believe that home owner- 
ship should be the first item in the American 
budget. 

The United Industry Committee for Hous- 
ing and the National Association of Home 
Builders are now conducting a nationwide 
survey of homeowner preferences, planning 
a conference agenda to discuss those pref- 
erences, and otherwise gearing their future 
to the expressed desires of the women who 
know best what makes a house a home. 

I wish to express my welcome to the dele- 
gates who will come to Washington for the 
Women’s Conference on Housing, and to 
promise that their findings and their hopes 
for the future will be watched attentively by 
the Congress. 


Retirement of Hon. Alexander Smith of 


New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a statement 
by me regarding the retirement of the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The decision of the senior Senator from 
New Jersey |Mr. Smrrul to retire at the 
end of this session is one that is a source of 
regret for those of us who have happily served 
with him. 

Senator Smrrn’s contributions in the field 
of foreign affairs have been notable. Tran- 
scending this specialized field, however, has 
been his constant eagerness to accommodate 
divergent and conflicting positions on other 
troublesome issues before the Senate during 
his service here. 3 

Without abandoning dedication to prin- 
ciple, Senator SmrrH has, as a man of com- 
plete good will, enjoyed conspicuous success 
in harmonizing opposing viewpoints that at 
times seemed irreconcilable. 

On many occasions I enjoyed serving with 
him when the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions and the Committee on Armed Services 
conducted joint hearings on subjects of com- 
mon interest, including the inquiry into the 
dismissal of General MacArthur snd our 
military position in the Far East. Senator 
Smrrv has at all times brought to such pro- 
ceedings a constructive attitude and a wis- 
dom that had a profound effect on any 
deliberations in which he participated. 

As he returns to the tranquillity of private 
Ute I must express the high regard in which 
I hold him and the keen regret I feel over 
his leaving. 
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Results of Annual Questionnaire Sent to 
Constituents by Hon. Wayne L. Hays, 
of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the results of my 
annual questionnaire. 

The replies to the questionnaire this 
year have been very encouraging and the 
many comments by those replying were 
particularly interesting. More than 2,500 
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questionnaires have been returned, giv- 
ing an excellent cross section of the 
thinking in the 18th Congressional Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 


I am very grateful to all ðf you who 
took the time to fill out and return the 
questionnaire. Your answers have been 
of great help to me in my job as your 
Representative. 

The questionnaire and results follow: 

ANNUAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

The following are some questions pending 
before the Congress on which it will be help- 
ful to me to have the opinion of my con- 
stituents. I hope you will take the time to 
answer, and may I say that your answers 
will be held in strict confidence, and how 
any single individual may answer these ques- 
tions will not be revealed to anyone. If you 
care to make additional comment, please use 
the other side of the sheet, 


Union in the 8 cold 
2. Do you N oe the Trade A 
6 25 percent red eet aniy daly ax — 5 Bote 1, 
3. Do 9 approve ——— Ee at E 
their cultural, 3 Ae 8 
4 5 lg Blok placing u 8 organization 


8. Do approve F. 


5 


ve continuing United A foreign ald in our competition with 


8 a. for 5 years and authorizing 


in charge of 


Federal funds to build hospi highways, schools, 
, cte., to stimulate our economy. 5 od? 


creased authority to make business —— and disaster loans: 
oeral he rn to Lge to improve instruction in the fields of 
and languages, and Federal scholarships to be awarded by 


Percentages 


Please check 5 of the following 16 issues you think most important today: 


(a) Government spending 1. 102 
(b) Balancing the budget. 628 
(c) Reduction of debt of Federal Goy- 
— —— a «TAT 
a ELA A e SI RE N NAS 718 
(e) Farm prices and policies........- 660 


(f) Policies regarding small business 
and industry 

(g) American foreign policy. 

(h) United States foreign trade poll- 
e ANRE AA 8 aspen 


(i) Control of communism in Amer- 


i Gem § 1110 
) Labor policies 1,118 
(k) Defense and war preparedness. 870 
(1) Maintaining peace 1,046 
(m) Corruption in Government 1 
(n) Administration of outer space 

N — 242 
(0) Promotion of sclence = 618 
(B)\ Civil: he... eee 


Bridge Dedication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. CARNAHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp, I include an address 
delivered by Hon. CLARENCE Cannon, of 
Missouri, on the occasion of the dedica- 
tion of the bridge across the Missouri 
River at St. Charles, August 16, 1958. 

DEDICATION or Brice 

Governor Long, members of the State cab- 
inet, legislators of House and Senate, Mr. 
Whitton, officials of the Missouri State 
Highway Commission, Mayor Vogt, aldermen 
of the city, members of the chamber of 
commerce, distinguished visitors and friends, 
we dedicate today a great bridge, on a great 


highway, spanning a great river, in a great 
State and a great city, for the service of a 
great people. 

Rivere—and especially the Missouri River, 
the longest and most uncontrollable in 
America and, with the Mississippi, the long- 
est in the world—have been for time im- 
memorial impassable barriers which inter- 
rupted commerce, delayed traffic, impeded 
progress, devastated cities, and divided peo- 
ples, 

It follows that bridges are an index of 
civilization. Seeking a way to pass chasms 
too deep to climb or rivers too wide and 
too swift to swim, the story of bridge- 
building is a forward-looking chapter in the 
history of mankind, 

Traditionally, the tide of empire has been 
westward. More than 2,000 years ago 25,000 
men in China labored 18 years to build a 
stone bridge. Every vestige of that era has 
been swept away. Only the bridge remains. 
At Smyrna in Asia Minor there is a stone 
bridge across the Meles River which was used 
by Homer, the father of history, in his boy- 
hood, and 850 years later, by the Apostle 
Paul on his divinely appointed mission to es- 
tablish the Christian church. But today we 
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build in America the mightiest, the strong- 
est, the most serviceable bridges the world 
has yet seen, as is demonstrated here this 
afternoon in the year 1958. 

The first highways were military highways, 
The Appian Way through the Roman Empire 
was built to facilitate the movement of 
Caesar's armies. Hitler's autobahn was built 
primarily to transport German troops and 
military supplies from one side of the empire 
to the other. 

And so, the first bridges, likewise, were 
military in character and were protected by 
strong towers at either end from which the 
defenders repulsed the attacks of enemies 
seeking to use the highways to invade the 
homeland. 

The longest bridge of ancient times was 
threwn across the Hellespont and across it 
the Persians marched 2 million men to con- 
quer Greece, In our own history, the 
struggle for American independence began on 
a bridge—the Old North Bridge—on which 
the embattled farmer stood and from which ~ 
he fired the shot heard round the world. 

But the bridges of today are the products 
and instrumentalities of peace and progress. 
They are erected in response to economic and 
commercial needs and requirements and to 
promote the interchange of commerce, com- 
modities, ideas, culture, and industrial pros- 
perity. 

They influence communities more directly, 
more permanently, and more profoundly 
than any other industrial development. The 
Eads Bridge determined once and for all 
the primacy of St. Louis among Mississippi 
River cities. It became immediately the 
focal rail and highway crossing of the Misals- 
sippi Valley. It directed to St. Louis the 
migratory routes of the Nation and cen- 
tered there plants and factories, trade, finan- 
cial, and industrial networks which could 
have been brought together so effectively in 
no other way. 

In like manner this vast and dominating 
structure, which we open today to the tramo 
of the world, brings to this area, unerringly— 
and inevitably, world note and world com- 
merce which will grow and multiply with 
the passage of the years. St. Charles is no 
longer provincial. It is national, It is hence- 
forth an integral part of a transcontinental 
system which reaches into every desirable 
avenue of thought and enterprise in the Na- 
tion. And there lies Just ahead such a period 
of expansion and development as it has 
never before witnessed or dreamed of. 

It is gratifying to note, incidentally, that 
this bridge joins and consolidates east and 
west highways into one great thoroughfare 
to be known as the Mark Twain Expressway: 
That name is characteristically and distinc- 
tively Missourian, 

In earlier days when I went east and they 
learned I was from Missouri, they invariably 
asked me about the James boys. In late? 
years they always asked me about Mark 
Twain. More copies of his books are sold 
today than during his lifetime. 

But today when they learn I am a Mis- 
sourian, they ask about our Senator SY- 
MINGTON. 

And with him, and over this great express- 
way, we drive ahead into a greater 
better future. 

But this bridge is not a mere physical 
structure of steel and concrete, a mere ma 
ter of money snd blueprints and faultless 
engineering. It ls wrought of the dreams 
men. It not only marks the highest attain- 
ment of science and mechanics, it ts a poem 
stretched across a river, a symphony in 
metal and stone, the mystical union 
strength and beauty, 

It is a symbol of friendship. It brings 
from the four corners of the world strangers 
who leave as friends. It beckons us. Tt 
welcome us. It offers safe conduct to the 
other side. And in retrospect, it wishes us 
Godspeed. 
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And so we dedicate this bridge. With 
uplifted hearts and reverent faith and pride 
of accomplishment, we dedicate this bridge, 
as enduring as the pyramids, to enduring 
friendship with all who come this way. We 
dedicate this bridge to the promotion of 
Commerce and industry to the maintenance 
Of safe and swift transportation, to the in- 
Creased prosperity and happiness of every 
Citizen of the State and city—and to the 
Welfare and advancement of all mankind. 

And we here; now and forever, consecrate 
it as an imperishable heritage to the service 
of generations yet to come. 

Selah! 


Russian Program in Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARK*NSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


hoe HARRIS: Mr. Speaker, it is 
Shly significant that at the meetings in 
Moscow during August of the partici- 
Dating nations in the International Geo- 
Dhysical Year that the Russians an- 
nounced not only a continuation but an 
expansion of their research in Antarc- 
tica. It is of more than passing signifi- 
Cance owing to the fact that even at this 
te the United States Government 
agencies concerned with research in Ant- 
mota and the supplying of logistics for 
© maintenance of this research have 
Not fully crystallized their programs or 
the that they will continue even 
Work which has been conducted dur- 
1957-58. 
eh am including herewith a written 
the ment furnished by Dr. M. M. Somov, 
Russian official delegate to the con- 
tention concerning their plans not only 
extend their stations to reach the 
int of greatest inaccessibility but also 
te a station off the Bellingshausen 
8 and to make traverses from their 
to tion at Mirny across the South Pole 
the Bellingshausen station: 
CSAGI MEETING, Moscow, 
Avoust 1958 
(Short 5 on the working 
the Ant - 
tion in 8 Sv Complex Expedi 
the The continent: The continuation of 
Toutine observations in the now existing 
le Ork Of stations, but Pionerskaya, which 
Sr erte to be closed in January 1959. 
sery the other stations the program of ob- 
an ations will not in main features, suffer 
Y changes, but the station of Oezis, where 
ve Meteorological, actinometrical, geomag- 
17 and some glaciological observations 
The Conducted. 
trans Station Sovetekaya is suggested to be 
Adults 18d to the pole of relative inacces- 
Plan? in October-November 1958 and it is 
tons ed that complex glaciological observa- 
tok. Ae the land routes the section Vos- 
Undsen-Scott-Sovetskaya should be 
ree 9 the period of October 1958 to 
unde be sea: Expeditionary ships will con- 
r Oceanographic research work in the 
Plans el the southern oceanie circle. 
the = the expeditions for 1958-59 provide 
Part = ot one of these ships in the shelf 
region the Bellngshausen Sea and is the 
ateg le Ct the Antarctic convergence, altu- 
tie north from this sca. The second 
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ship will make observations along the coast 
of the Queen Maud Land. 

3. In near future: During the following 
years it is supposed to expand research work 
on the ice shield of the Antarctic Continent 
arranging some continental crossings by 
glaciological expeditions: In order to insure 
the Initial bases of the glaciological land 
routes and to conduct necessary preliminary 
reconnaissance of the locality, it is supposed 
to create two new research stations in 1958- 
59, one in the most sultable point of the 
Bellingshausen seacoast, and the second on 
the Queen Maud Land. 

Dr. M. M. Somov. 


Let Us Keep the Record Straight on 
Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


KON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, it is increas- 
ingly evident that agriculture became a 
political football in this D=mccrat-con- 
trolled Congress. As I look over the rec- 
ord of the current session, it is startling 
to see the politically inspired and mis- 
leading statements of prominent ma- 
jority party Members attacking the ad- 
ministration’s leadership in agriculture. 
By twisting facts, they have attempted to 
give the impression that agriculture, un- 
der the present administration, is in a 
hazardous and weakened condition and 
that all the ills and problems of agricul- 
ture are due to the present administra- 
tion. 

I realize this is a political year. I 
realize that political sniping is in season 
for those who feel that their political 
tenure is in jeopardy. Nevertheless, it 
appears entirely inconsistent with states- 
manship and administrative integrity to 
take a strictly partisan approach, par- 
ticularly by leading spokesmen of a party, 
especially when such attacks are com- 
pletely unwarranted and unjustified by 
the facts. There have been too many 
occasions in this session when leading 
spokesmen of the majority party in Con- 
gress have issued misleading information, 
using agriculture as a whipping boy to 
gain dubious advantage to themselves. 

I believe it is generally acknowledged 
that probably no agency in our adminis- 
trative arm of the Federal Government 
has made available to the Congress and 
the public more realistic statistical data 
and informational material about its op- 
erations than the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, consist- 
ently has kept the Congress and the pub- 
lic informed on the status of agriculture, 
basing his evaluation on the official sta- 
tistics gathered and reported by the De- 
partment and other agencies of the 
Government. A careful examination of 
the facts will quickly reveal that the 
information used by Secretary Benson in 
his statements on the condition of agri- 
culture is reliable and accurate. The fiz- 
ures used by Secretary Benson consis- 
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tently are those which are obtained by 
faithful career civil servants and are 
supported by the resources of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. They are not 
manufactured; they are not unsup- 
ported. 

In comparing the factual information 
on agriculture as presented by Secretary 
Benson with some of the politically in- 
spired analyses, including those by lead- 
ing spokesmen of the Democrat Party, 
it is very easy to see which information 
is based on fact and which is purely 
politically inspired, unsupported and, in 
many instances, completely absurd. 

Statistics by themselves, unless prop- 
erly related and correctly interpreted, 
can be made misleading to those not 
familiar with the facts. This apparently 
is what has happened in some of the re- 
cent political utterings. After reading 
some of the political statements, I am 
surprised that we have any agriculture 
at all. In fact, recent Democrat state- 
ments lead to the conclusion that the 
farmers of the United States are in-a 
terrible condition financially, produc- 
tively, and progressively. This just isn’t 
so. Everyone knows the farm economy 
has rebounded greatly in the past 3 
years. 

As one who is bowing out of our Na- 
tion’s Congress, I should like to cite a 
few of the inconsistencies perpetrated 
against agriculture by political dema- 
gogs. I should like to show how ridic- 
ulous these politically inspired state- 
ments are when compared with the facts. 
Time will not permit me to review all 
these irresponsible statements. But I be- 
lieve a few plain illustrations will enable 
thinking people to draw correct conclu- 
sions about the accuracy or inaccuracy 
of the status of agriculture today and 
about the way some politicians of the op- 
position party are attempting to deceive 
the American public with regard to the 
welfare of agriculture under Secretary 
Benson. N 

For example, let us just take a close 
look at three sets of agricultural statistics 
which have been used as a basis of mis- 
information on agriculture. These sta- 
tistics relate to, first, the farm popula- 
tion, second, farm debt, and, third, cor- 
poration farms. 

First. One ridiculous claim is that 
great numbers of farmers are leaving the 
farm because of the present administra- 
tion’s program. As anyone who is fa- 
miliar with the facts knows, the farming 
population has been declining through- 
out our history and particularly since 
1933. Secretary Benson not only has 
agreed that this transition is occurring, 
but he also has published detailed sta- 
tistics and explanations concerning this 
reduced farm population. Secretary 
Benson has attempted to give the full 
facts of the matter, not just half truths. 
In support of their wild claim, however, 
leading Democrats cite statistics which 
show that in 1952 there were 24,283,000 
farmers and in 1957 there were 20,396,000 
farm people. These figures are indeed 
accurate. They are taken from official 
and public USDA reports—the same re- 
ports incidentally which some irresponsi- 
ble people claim are doctored by Secre- 
tary Benson. We must look at these g- 
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ures a little more closely though before 
arriving at any wild conclusions. A closer 
look at the record will show that on: 

April 1, 1910, there were 32,077,000 
farm people or 34.9 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1920, there were 31,974,000 
farm people or 30.1 percent of the-total 
population. 

April 1, 1930, there were 30,529,000 
farm people or 24.9 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1940, there were 30,547, 000 
farm people or 23.2 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1949, there were 25.954, 000 
farm people or 17.5 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1950, there were 25,058,000 
farm people or 16.6 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1952, there were 24,283,000 
faym people or 15.5 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1, 1953, there were 22,679,000 
farm people or 14.3 percent of the total 
population. 

April 1. 1957, there were 20,396,000 
farm people or 12.0 percent of the total 
population. 

When one studies the official reports, 
the politically inspired motives of the 
farm demagogues become obvious. For 
example, the comparison is made with 
1952, the year of a Republican victory in 
November. The statistics cited by the 
opposition are population estimates as 
of April 1 of the year. It wasn't until 
1953 that the present administration 
took office, and in April 1953, we were just 
taking off our coats to begin to clean up 
the mess in Washington. 

If the Democrat Party is trying to 
compare farm population in the Truman 
administration with that population in 
the present administration, they should, 
in all fairness, use the April 1953 popu- 
lation estimates, While they are doing 
so, they might also point out that in the 
last 4 years of the Truman administra- 
tion—April 1, 1949, to April 1, 1953—farm 
population declined from 25,954,000 to 
22.679.000 or at a rate of over 800,000 
per year, while the average decline from 
1934 to 1957—and from 1953 to 1957— 
has been the rate of only 500,000 per 
year. 

The decline in the farm population is 
not the result of Republican programs 
nor of Democratic programs. It is just 
an economic fact of life that all who are 
familiar with agriculture know has oc- 
curred because of the tremendous tech- 
nological revolution in agriculture and 
our expanding industrial economy. Our 
farm population would have declined re- 


gardless of what type of farm program 


we had. 


Second. In this election year we have 
heard over and over and over again, the 
following statement: “Farm debt is at an 
alltime high—over $20 billion.” This is 
another Democrat farm fact, which 
standing alone leads to a ridiculous con- 
clusion. This statistical hogwash is re- 
Ppeatedly applied by those who revel in 
accentuating the negative to prove that 
our Nation's farmers are on the brink 
of financial doom. We must again look 
at the record more closely to see the real 
significance of this statement. It is 
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quite true that total farm debt is an 
estimated $20.2 billion and that this is 
the highest on record, but that is only a 
part of the truth. The whole truth is 
that farm assets are also at a record 
high—$187 billion and likewise owners’ 
equities are at an alltime $167 billion. 
Farmers have less than $11 in debt for 
each $100 of assets as compared to the 
1940 ratio of $19 in debt to each $100 of 
assets. 

The record also shows that farm 
mortgage foreclosures are near the all- 
time low (only 1 out of 3 farms has a 
mortgage at all), while the level of liv- 
ing on farms is the highest in history, 
based on the percentage of farms with 
electricity, telephones, automobiles and 
the purchasing power of the average 
value of farm products sold or traded. 
In addition, farm ownership is at an all- 
time high. 

Third. Another phantom ogre which 
certain farm fear peddlers display is the 
corporation farm. It would indeed be a 
sad day for America if giant corporate 
farmers were to supplant our family sys- 
tem of agriculture. That sad day is not 
today, however. 

A close look at the census reveals that 
nearly 90 percent of the land in farms is 
owned by private individuals, with corpo- 
rations, Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments and Indian lands accounting 
for the balance of our farmland: Fam- 
ily-size farms continue to dominate agri- 
culture. Ninety-six percent of our farms 
and ranches are family operations. In 
1930 this percentage was 95.7 percent. 


In 1940 it was 95.4 percent. In 1945 it 


was 95.6 percent, and in 1950 it was 95.5 
percent. In fact, the number of large- 
scale farms is now the lowest in the last 
quarter century—134,000 as compared to 
205,000 in 1930, 195,000 in 1940, 175,000 
in 1945, and 155,000 in 1950. 

Another misleading statement used to 
pillory our Secretary of Agriculture is 
that the demand for agricultural com- 
modities is at an alltime high; hence, 
we should have no surplus or price prob- 
lems. There is no doubt but that do- 
mestic demand is at an alltime high. 
But as every student of agriculture 
knows, agricultural prices and use de- 
pend upon export as well as domestic 
demand. 

For example, in 1956 over half our 
production of wheat, rice, and cotton 
was exported. We exported about one- 
third of our soybean and flue-cured to- 
bacco crops. Consequently, what hap- 
pens to farm prices and income depends 
to a great extent on what happens to 
export demand. One of our major agri- 
cultural problems in recent years is that 
we have priced ourselves out of export 
markets by legally required high price 
support levels which, at the same time, 
have encouraged production in foreign 
countries. This situation has made it 
necessary for this administration to un- 
dertake an extensive and costly disposal 
program. Through determined efforts, 
we are regaining our rightful share in 
world markets. But it is a difficult strug- 
gle and one that costs the taxpayers 
staggering amounts each year. 

Perhaps the most vicious of all the 
misleading charges made against this 
administration is that it and it alone is 
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responsible for the high cost of the pres- 
ent farm program. There is no doubt 
that our farm program is a costly one. 
The Secretary himself realizes this and is 
the one who, for the first time, developed 
and published statistics which show the 
cost of all the programs the Department 
undertakes to help farmers. 

The reasons why these costs have been 
high in recent years are well known and 
are simply these: 

First. This administration inherited a 
large inventory and commitment to ac- 
quire additional commodities when we 
took office in 1953. This amounted to 
over $3 billion. ; > 

Second. We inherited a 1953 crop pro- 
gram under which farmers were requir 
to be given support at 90 percent of par- 
ity with no controls on production. This 
meant the Secretary of Agriculture could 

*take no action to control production un- 
til the beginning of the 1955 marketing 
season by which time the CCC price sup- 
port investments had jumped to over $$ 
billion. This was the first time the pres- 
ent administration had an opportunity to 
inject some flexibility into the price sup- 
port program for agticultural commodi- 
ties. 
Third. We had to support the 1954 
basic crop by law at 90 percent of parity 
which further added to the accumulation 
in inventories. 

Fourth. We inherited farm legislation 
which failed to give the flexibility agri- 
culture needs. 

Now the losses this administration has 


incurred in price support programs in 


the past few years have been the losses 
in liquidation of these inherited sur- 
pluses. CCC losses are recorded in the 
year in which the commodity is moved 
out of inventory and not in the year in 
which it is acquired. These losses have 
been large because our major outlets have 
been donations and exports. Donations 
involve a 100 percent loss. Exports in- 
volve a large loss because United States 
prices have been kept so much above 
world levels. 

The Democrats are proud of the farm 
program they created before we took 
office. Should they not at the same time 
accept responsibility for the results? 

Perhaps no issue has invited so much 
discussion as has the question of farm 
prices. 

If you would believe the Democrat 
party orators you would conclude that 
prices moved only one way under the 
Democrats, that is, upward, and only 
one way under the Republicans, down- 
ward. All available statistics prove this 
is pure poppycock. 

Farm prices reached their alltime peak 
in June 1948 as the result of war-insp 
demand. They then started moving 
down except for a short period of time 
during the Korean conflict. As a result. 
one of the first jobs we faced was to 
check the sharp price decline which 
started under the Democrats long before 
this administration took office. 

The demagogs never miss a chance 
to harp upon the plight of the small 
farmer, placing all the difficulties thes® 
small farmers now face at the doorsteP 
of this administration. Waving the 
“magic wand“ of 90 percent of parity: 
they claim, falsely, that all the p 
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lems of the small farmer would disap- 
Pear overnight if we returned to 90- 
Percent supports. 

Now no one denies that we have a 
small-farm problem. The agricultural 
literature shows that we have had a 
Small-farm problem for many years— 
far longer ago than 1953. We have had 
this problem because former adminis- 
trations failed to take positive steps to 
Correct it. Under the Democrats, too 
Much emphasis was placed on price sup- 
Ports as the. solution to the farm prob- 
lem. Now we know that price support 
cannot be the solution because the small 
farmer produces too little to benefit 
much from price support regardless of 
the level. This was one of the first facts 
of life this administration stressed. In 
an effort to correct the situation, we 
have developed a special program tai- 
lored to the small farmer's needs in the 
form of the rural-development program. 

Another big political football is the 
responsibility for agricultural surpluses. 
Since the surplus is one of the basic 
farm problems, and the Democrats bear 
the greatest responsibility for the sur- 
plus, it is easy to understand why they 
try to place the blame at the doorstep 
of this administration. 

Unquestionably, one reason we have 
large agricultural production is that we 
are efficient producers. We have learned 
that we cannot control production by 
limiting acreage and fixing prices. This 
abundance would have ben consumed 
domestically or exported if it had not 
been for high price supports which chan- 
Neled them into Government ware- 
houses. Again we find that it is the 

mocrats, not the Republicans who are 
Tesponsible. 

We should have learned by now that if 
We are to have a sound farm program we 
need to recognize the true facts about the 
Program and how it operates. All of us 

ve the same objective—namely, a farm 
Program that will better serve the farm- 
ers and the Nation. Misleading state- 
ments and inferences do not help us 
&chieve this goal. It is high time that 
demagogues stop playing politics with 

e farm program and think more about 
the welfare of the American farmer. 


The Record of the 85th Congress as 
Regards the State of Montana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a joint 
Statement prepared by the members of 

© Montana congressional delegation, 

tor Mixer MANSFIELD, Representative 
Lex Mercatr, Representative LEROY AN- 
, and myself. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Rent was ordered to be printed in the 

Econp, as follows: 
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Montana, in the words of one newspaper, 
“is the only State whose entire (congres- 
sional) delegation works together so closely 
and harmoniously that their views and 
achievements can be and are combined in 
one bulletin.” 

This teamwork has resulted in the follow- 
ing 64 benefits, during the 85th Congress, 
of particular importance to Montanans; 

CONSERVATION-RECREATION-TOURISM 


1. Appropriation of $190,000 for initial 
development of the $1,250,000 Benton Lake 
Wildlife Refuge, which will assure annual 
production of many thousand more ducks. 

2. Appropriation of $900,000 for Nation's 
first forest fire research laboratory, at Mis- 
soula, plus $100,000 for fire research. 

3-4. Appropriation of $125,000 for research 
into the effects of chemical pest and plant 
controls upon fish and wildlife, subsequent 
to approval of authorizing legislation orig- 
inally introducéd by Montanans after DDT 
destroyed fish in Yellowstone River. 

5. An act to add a 490-acre display pasture 
to the southeast corner of the National Bison 
Range near Ravalli to permit viewing of 
bleon from U. S. 10A, U. S. 93, and Northern 
Pacific Ratlway. 

6. An act permitting concessionaire leases 
in national parks to run for 30 instead of 
20 years, thereby, by amortization over the 
longer period, permitting lower rates for 
park visitors and less financial strain on 
concessionaires, 

7. Appropriation of $20 million for the 
Mission 66 program of modernizing national 
parks, as requested by the Montana delega- 
tion, instead of the 612.4 millign requested 
by the administration. The larger appro- 
priation permits the Mission €6 program 
to continue on schedule and includes 
$445,600 above the administration's request 
for Glacier National Park, with funds ear- 
marked for headquarters, Lake McDonald 
and St. Mary’s area for employee dormitories 
and residences, water and sewage systems, 
and other facilities. This appropriation also 


includes $411,000 for the lake area of Yel- 


lowstone Park and $256,400 to be used in 
the Canyon and Mammoth areas of Yel- 
lowstone for transmission lines, utilities, and 
other services. 

8. Continuance at the 1958 level of the tree 
planting stock production program under 
which the State forester operates a nursery 
at Missoula to provide landowners with for- 
est and wind-barrier planting stock. The 
Federal Government and State of Montana 
put from $11,000 to $14,000 each into this 
program annually, and landowners an addi- 
tional $16,000 to $22,000. The administra- 
tion proposed to cut the Federal contribution. 
80 percent. 

9. Negotiations with Forest Service and 
State highway commission, following appro- 
priation of increased funds pursuant to Fed- 
eral Highway Act, leading to, construction of 
Grizzly Peak Road to new ski resort in Car- 
bon County. 

10. Senate approval of resolution request- 
ing Secretary of State to bring to attention 
of appropriate Canadian officials the deep 
interest of the Senate in completion of the 
loop road linking Glacier National Park in 
United States and Waterton Lakes National 
Park in Canada. 

11. Addition of $12 million for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961, by Montana members’ amendment, 
for forest development roads and trails. 
Additional $525,000 of this amount appor- 
tioned to Montana in 1958 for 2 forest roads 
in Bitterroot National Forest ($200,000), 1 
in the Flathead National Forest ($225,000), 
and 1 in the Deer Lodge National Forest 
($100,000) . 

12. Appropriation of $75,107,000 for Forest 
Service, as compared with $68,357,000 re- 
quested by administration, for range un- 
provement, operation outdoors, fire control, 
reforestation, maintenance and operations, 
and timber sales. 
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13. Increased protection of national wild- 
Ute refuges. New regulations, stemming 
from legislation Introduced by Montanans 
in Congress, will provide for orderly develop- 
ment of oil and gas deposits under game 
ranges while at the same time protecting the 
wildlife for which these lands are being man- 


aged. 


TRANSPORTATION 


1. Removal of 3-percent excise tax on 
freight, by enactment of legislation similar 
to that introduced by Montana congressional 
delegation early in 1957. 

2. Hearings In Helena, upon request of 
Montana delegation, by Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, dealing with 
high Montana freight rates, 

3. Hearing by Civil Aeronautics Board in 
Great Falls, upon request of Montana delega- 
tion, on Montana local (air) service case, 
which will be considered by CAB in Wash- 
ington this fall. 

4. Appropriation of funds for Chalk Butte 
Road near Cut Bank. 

5. An act to extend to February 1, 1960, 
the life of the Alarka International Ral) and 
Highway Commission, charged with studying 
additional highway and rall links between 
Alaska and the other States. 

6. Appropriation of additional #3 million 
for public land highways for 1959, 1°60, 1961, 
pursuant to Montanans’ floor amendment, 
which permits construction of final portion 
of Lewis and Clark Highway. 

7. Amendment of Forest Highway Act re- 
quiring cooperative study of forest highway 
formula by Bureau of Public Roads, Forest 
Service, and State which will lead to new 
formula for.fund distribution. Amendment 
also stopped administration from taking 
several hundred thousand dollars away from 
Montana in 1960 and 1961, 


RECLAMATION 


1. An act permitting establishment of 
adequate irrigation units on the $19.1 mil- 
lion East Bench unit in Beaverhead County. 
Water for some 28,400 acres now under ditch 
will be reregulated and irrigation for an ad- 
ditional 21,300 acres wll be made possible 
as soon as construction funds are mace avall- 
able. 

2. Appropriation of $2,528,000 for further 
work on the Helena Valley unit, for com- 
pletion of pumping plant at Canyon Ferry 
Dam, 28-mile tunnel and 31 miles of main 
canal, and to continue construction of 
laterals and drains. This $12,516,000 project 
will furnish municipal water for the city of 
Helena, irrigation of 12,500 acres (some of 
which will start next spring) and may fur- 
nish supplemental irrigation for an addi- 
tional 5,100 acres. 

POWER 


1-2. Allocation of funds, following approval 
of an act providing payment of $2.5 mil- 
lion. to Crow Indians for Yellowtail Dam 
right-of-way, with provision that tribe may 
seek additional compensation in the courts. 

3. Joint hearings by Senate Interior Com- 
mittee and Senate Public Works Committee 
on management and operation of the upper 
Missouri River Basin, which helped lead to 
provision of 86,000 kilowatts of additional 
firm power to preference customers in Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Nebraska. 

4. Approval of Senate resolution, follow- 
ing joint hearings by Senate Interior Com- 
mittee and Senate Public Works Committee, 
which directs these committees to continue 
their studies and submit findings as to ways 
and means of accelerating development and 
utilization of the natural resources of the 
United States. 

5. Maintenance of 2-percent Interest rate 
on REA loans, despite strong administration 
effort to increase rate. 

1. An act extending for 3 years the Wool 
Act under which wool sells at markct price 
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and domestic producers receive direct pay- 
ments for the difference between the average 
market price and the support level. 

2. An act providing bonus acreage allot- 
ments for production of durum wheat dur- 
ing 1957. 

3. An act extending the farm export pro- 


4. Approval of 52,480-acre lower Willow 
Creek watershed project in Granite County, 
under which Federal Government contrib- 
utes 35 percent of estimated $757,110 program 
of irrigation and flood- prevention work. 

MINING 


1. An act to extend the Defense Minerals 
Exploration Administration which provides 
Federal grants-in-aid for minerals explora- 
tion. 

2. An act to increase from 5,120 acres 
to 10,240 acres the maximum acreage of 
public domain land which may be leased for 
the development of phosphate by any person 
or corporation in any one State. 

3. An appropriation of $3 million which 
could be used, if the administration chooses, 
to start upgrading the 69 million Govern- 
ment-owned stockpile of manganese in Butte. 

HEALTH 

1-2. An act and appropriation of $1,750,- 
000 for construction of community hospitals 
to be used by both Indians and white citi- 
gens, when the Surgeon General finds it more 
efficient to do so than to construct hospitals 
for Indian use only. Polson became the first 
community in the Nation to benefit from 
this act when it received $161,091 toward 
construction of a 40-bed community hospi- 
tal. The communities of Wolf Point and 
Poplar are high on the priority list to re- 
ceive aid under this program, after local 
problems are resolved. 

8. Appropriation of $128,000 for Public 
Health Service to carry out its share of a 
cooperative study with the Bureau of Mines, 
of the cause and prevention of silicosis. 

EDUCATION 


1. Appropriation of $121,011 allocated to 
Montana for extending library service in 
rural Montana communities. 

2. An amendment, to the act extending 
school aid to federally-impacted areas, 
which permits school districts to accept pay- 
ments under Public Law 874 (Federal im- 
pact) without forfeiting right to seek pay- 
ments under the Johnson-O'Malley (Indian 
education) Act, providing that duplicate 
payments are not made. 

3. Appropriation of $360,725, or $54,380 
more than last year, for the school lunch 
program in Montana. In addition, there 
will be a considerable increase in the alloca- 
tion of high quality food, including protein 
items, 

INDIANS 


1. An act restoring to tribal ownership 
41,450 acres on the Fort Peck Reservation 
and 5,481 acres on the Crow Reservation 
which were ceded by the tribe to the Gov- 
ernment with the understanding that the 
lands would be sold and proceeds deposited 
to the credit of the tribe, but which were 
never sold. 

2. An act providing compensation to the 
Crow Indians for 4,900 acres within the 
Huntley reclamation project. Under this 
act the tribe will get payment for the land 
(870,000 to $75,000), an additional sum equal 
to the net revenues collected from leases 
since 1904 (estimated $56,000) and interest 
on the lease money which it should have 
been receiving since 1904 (estimated 
$30,000). 

3. A detailed survey of Indian land sale 
practices, providing factual information 
upon which improved Indian land manage- 
ment policies may be based. 

4. Initiation of successful effort to make 
surplus foods available to needy Indians on 
Montana reservations, 
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5. An act clearing title of Rocky Boy In- 
dians to land previously added to their reser- 
vation. 

WELFARE 

1, Amendment of social security law to 
provide 7 percent increase in benefits, in- 
crease public assistance payments and pro- 
vide benefits for dependents of disabled 
persons, 

2. Reversal of Social Security Administra- 
tion ruling, at behest of Montananas in Con- 
gress, so that victims of silicosis can receive 
social security benefits previously denied 
them. 

VETERANS 

1. Commitment by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to make modernization survey of Fort 
Harrison in September of this year instead of 
in 1952 as suggested by VA. 

SMALL BUSINESS 


1. Amendment of Small Business Act, by 
Montanans, to provide services of aid, counsel 
and assistance from SBA in Government 
sales, as well as procurement. This amend- 
ment was designed to meet the needs of 
small timber operators in Montana who will 
now be in a position to get’ advice and also 
borrow money from SBA for timber access 
road construction. Additionally, if they are 
unable to purchase Government timber, the 
small operators will be able to ask SBA to 
work out a set-aside sale for competitive 
bidding by small business. 

2. Small Business Tax Revision Act, which 
provides small firms tax savings which can be 
used to finance future growth. 

3. Small Business Investment Act which 
provides for injection of $250 million into 
small businesses, in the form of direct 
investment in the securities of small com- 
panies, or In loans. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


1. Amendments to Department of Defense 
appropriation bill specifically preventing re- 
duction in funds and strengths for operation 
of Army National Guard and Army Reserve 
units. There are about 2,500 guardsmen and 
5,000 Reservists in Montana, 

2. Appropriation of $68,591,000 for military 
facilities in Montana. 

GENERAL 


1, An act amending the enabling act under 
which Montana entered the Union, to per- 
mit use of capitol building land-grant funds 
for reconstruction and renovation of the 
State capitol. 

2. An act clearing title to lots in Harlow- 
ton. 

3. An act to award $12,000 to the town of 
Medicine Lake, as compensation for the flood- 
ing of its muncipal well because of flooding 
caused by a Fish and Wildlife Service dike 
and canal. 

4. An act to retrocede jurisdiction over the 
Blackfeet Highway, previously held by the 
Federal Government, to the State of Mon- 
tana. 

5-6. Resolutions authorizing the statue of 
Montana cowboy-artist Charles Russell to 
stand temporarily in the Capitol rotunda 
and then be added to the permanent Statu- 


. ary Hall collection. 


INTERCESSION BY MONTANA DELEGATION WITH 
GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 


1. Through negotiations with former Chair- 
man Strauss of Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Small Business Administration, ob- 
tained for Roundup coal mines 100,000-ton- 
set-aside-coal contract in 1958 and 50,000- 
ton contract in 1957. 

2, Obtained from Secretary of Labor sur- 
plus labor designations for Silver Bow, Flat- 
head, Lincoln, and Meagher Counties. This 
designation gives affected communities pref- 
erence by Government purchasers and makes 
it more difficult for a foreign firm to obtain 
a contract in this area. 
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3. Helped obtain from Internal Revenue 
Service retraction of its plans to require that 
purchasers sign for purchase of all firearms 
and ammunition and that retail salesman 
keep indefinitely the records of receipt and 
sale of the arms and ammunition. New reg- 
ulations provide there will be no requirement 
that ench purchaser sign for arms and am- 
munition, there wil be no requirement that 
22 caliber rifles and inexpensive shotguns 
be serially numbered, and records need be 
kept for only 10 years. 

4. Helped obtain from Internal Revenue 
Service ruling that certain school expenses 
of teachers can be deducted for tax purposes. 

5. Obtained from Internal Revenue Service 
decision of taxation of deferred payment 


‘wheat contracts which permits farmers to 


defer payment of taxes on wheat contracted 
in one year but paid for in a following year. 


Record of the Activities of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, 85th Congress 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


= Or NEW YORK ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a review _ 
of activities of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary of the House of Representatives, 
85th Congress, reveals the major role 
which the committee has played in the 
legislative history of this Congress. This 
is evidenced not only by the number of 
legislative proposals considered by the 
committee, but by the very nature of the 
legislative proposals themselves. Major 
legislation enacted into law which was 
considered by this committee includes, 
among others, the first civil rights legis- 
lation enacted in almost 80 years; the 
first revision of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act since 1952; a number 
public laws dealing with Federal judi- 
cial practice and procedures, both civil 
and criminal. x 

Out of the total of 14,013 measures in- 
troduced in the House of Representatives 
during the 85th Congress, 5,577 were re- 
ferred to the Judiciary Committee, thus 
the Judiciary Committee handled 39.8 
percent of the legislative work of thé 
House of Representatives. Of the legis- 
lation processed by this committee, 96 
legislative proposals were enacted into 
public law. This was accomplished 
through the work of the 5 regular sub- 
committees and 4 special subcommittees. 
During the course of the Congress the 
full committee held 59 executive sessions. 

This committee, in addition to the 
public legislation, handled approxi- 
mately 4,802 private bills. These private 
bills included 3,739 immigration matters: 
and 1,063 claims against the Govern- 
ment. Thus thousands of persons were 
the beneficiaries of the private legisla- 
tion enacted into law. 

In addition to the processing of legis- 
lative proposals, the committee issu 
several special reports covering the oper- 
ations of the various subcommittees. 
list of these reports is attached to the in- 
dividual reports of the subcommittees 
which are herein set forth. 
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Throughout the Congress this commit- 
tee received the utmost cooperation and 
devotion of the individual members, to- 
gether with its staff. It was the team- 
work of this combination that has made 


possible this outstanding legislative 
record. 
Suscommarrree No, 1—ACTIVITIES IN THE 85TH 


CONGRESS 


Subcommittee No. 1 (general jurisdiction 
over judiciary bills as assigned; special juris- 
diction over immigration and nationality) 
had 107 public bills referred to it for action, 
and held 53 meetings. 

During the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, extensive studies and inquiries con- 
ducted in the United States and abroad led 
to the preparation of public legislation incor- 
porated in H. R. 8123 and S. 2792, which were 
enacted in law on September 11, 1958 (Pub- 
lic Law 85-316). This legislation contains 
several amendments to the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, as well as related provisions 
affecting the entry of highly skilled aliens, 
relatives of United States citizens and allens 
lawfully residing in the United States, and 
the entry of a defined class of refugees. An 
interim report on the administration of 
Public Law 85-316 was prepared by Sub- 
committee No. 1 and inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record, dated August 21, 1958 
(p. A7604). 

Public hearings were held by Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 on May 23, 1957, on the bills: H. R. 
1011, by Representative Wrisom of Califor- 
nia and H. R. 44552, by Representative 
Saunp—both bills proposing the curtailment 
of the crossing of international borders by 
juveniles. Subcommittee No. 1 decided not 
to take action on this legislation. 

On January 27 and January 30, 1958, hear- 
ings were held by Subcommittee No. 1 on 7 
bills: H. R. 2542, H. R. 3033, H. R. 3498, H. R. 
3063. H. R. 6239. H. R. 7829, and H. R. 10353, 
proposing to amend title 18 of the United 
States Code relating to the mailing of ob- 
scene or crime-inciting matter, venue, and 
related purposes. The bill, H. R. 6239, was 
reported to the House with amendments and 
it passed the House on May 19, 1958. After 
a conference on amendments proposed by the 
Senate, that legislation was enacted into law 
on August 28, 1958 (Public Law 65-796). 

Subcommittee No. 1 concluded during the 
85th Congress its work on legislation pro- 
Posing the establishment of a commission to 
study problems in the field of international 
legal practices and procedures. In the 84th 
Congress, this legislation passed the House 
but was not acted upon by the Senate prior 
to adjournment. A similar bill introduced 
in the 85th Congress, H. R. 4642, was again 
acted upon by the House, passed the Senate, 
and was enacted into law on September 2, 
1958 (Public Law 85-906). 

Studies and investigations relating to the 
Admission of the refugees from the Hungar- 
lan revolution conducted by Subcommittee 
No. 1 since November 17, 1956, have culmi- 
Hated in the enactment on July 25, 1958, of 


Public Law 85-559 (H. R. 11033), under 


Which the Attorney General of the United 
States is authorized to adjust the status of 
the Hungarian refugees admitted under pa- 
role pursuant to section 212 (d) (5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. The ad- 
Justment of status to that of an immigrant 
admitted for permanent residence extends, 
Under that law, retroactively to the date of 
the refugeo's arrival in the United States. 
On July 10, 1958, Subcommittee No. 1 held 
hearings on H. R. 13311, a bill amending the 
gration and Nationality Act by the ad- 
dition of provisions regulating the judicial 
Teview of orders of deportation and exclu- 
Sion of aliens. The bill, amended by Sub- 
Committee No. 1, passed the House on Au- 
Gust 12, 1952, under suspension of rules, but 
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the Committee on the Judiciary of the Sen- House Joint resolutions: 


ate did not report this legislation prior to 
adjournment. 

The bill, H. R. 11874, under which the 
Attorney General of the United States is 
authorized to create the record of lawful 
admission for permanent residence in the 
case of aliens who had their residence in the 
United States continuously since their entry 
prior to June 28, 1940, was enacted into law 
on August 8, 1958 (Public Law 85-616). 
That statute exempts from its benefits cer- 
tain aliens inadmissible to the United States 
under parts of section 212 (a) of the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act Insofar as they 
relate to highly undesirable persons, 

The bill, H. R. 13378, proposing to facili- 
tate the naturalzation of allen spouses and 
children of a defined class ot clergymen and 
missionaries, was enacted into law on Au- 
gust 20, 1958 (Public Law 85-697), bringing 
the naturalization privileges of the class of 
aliens therein defined in accord with such 
privileges granted alien spouses and chil- 
dren of foreign-service personnel, American 
businessmen residing abroad, etc. 

H. R. 13451, a bill to amend section 245 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and 
for other purposes, was enacted into law on 
August 21, 1958 (Public Law 85-700). Un- 
der this legislation, the Attorney General of 
the United States is authorized to adjust 
the status of an alien temporarily in the 
United States, pursuant to a lawful admis- 
sion, to that of an immigrant admitted for 
permanent residence without the necessity 
of such applicant leaving the United States 
and returning in order to make an addi- 
tional entry. 

Public Law 85-700 also grants nonquota 
status to a limited number of highly skilled 
immigrants, in whose behalf petitions for 
first preference status under the respective 
quota, were approved by the Attorney Gen- 
rags the United States prior to July 1, 
1958. 

Subcommittee No; 1 recommended favor- 
ably to the House the enactment of 8. 3942, 
with amendments, designed to admit to the 
United States a specifled number of Portu- 
guese and Dutch nationals displaced from 
their permanent place of abode following a 
national calamity in the former instance 
and political and economic pressures in the 
latter. This legislation was enacted on 
September 2, 1958 (Public Law 85-892). 

Continuing its permanent supervision of 
laws within its jurisdiction, Subcommittee 
No. 1 has published the following reports 
containing findings and recommendations 
arrived at pursuant to the investigations: 
House Report 67, Spanish sheepherders; 
House Report 203, ICEM and land resettle- 
ment; House Report 780, Japatiese agricul- 
tural workers; House Report 1368, immigra- 
2 problems on the southeastern sea bor- 

r. 

Action by Subcommittee No. 1 in the field 
of private legislation is reflected in the fol- 
lowing table; 

House bills: 

Private laws: 

Individual bills 63 
House bills incorporated in 58 
House joint resolutions which 


became private law 557 
Pending in Senate: 
Individual bis = 5 
Bills incorporated in 1 House 
joint resolution 8 
Adverse action by Senate: 
Individual bills 1 
Bills deleted from House joint res- 
ONIONS soso 8 at 51 


Private laws (joint resolutions—re- 
ferred to above—incorporating ` 
individual bills) 22 58 

Private laws (joint resolutions 
granting relief to 205 persons who 
were not subjects of individual 


ins! sen — 5 3 
Pending in Senate — 1 
Not acted upon — 2 

O o ͤ —— — — 64 


House concurrent resolutions: 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General in cases submitted 
to the Congress under the provi- 
sions of sec. 6 of the Refugee Re- 
lief Act of 1953, as amended (of 
the 1,905 applications considered 
by the committee, 1,521 were in- 
cluded in 3 concurrent resolu- 
tions, 26 were withdrawn, 346 
were not approved, 9 were ap- 
proved on resolutions in the 84th 
Congress, and relief was granted 
in 3 cases under other provisions 
DE T A (((( TATA 3 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General in cases submit- 
ted to the Congress under the pro- 
visions of section 4 of the Dis- 
placed Persons Act of 1948, as 
amended (92 applications consid- 
ered—79 included in the concur- 
rent resolution—3 withdrawn by 
the Attorney General and 6 held 


for further investigation) s 1 
Not considered are 1 
T aaa 5 
Private laws — — 302 

Included in one bill by House Amend- 
ment — — — — 8 
Re committed. 4 
N Se eS ere 
eln, „ . 
Fot... pena henincowa: - 518 
a 


Senate concurrent resolutions: 

Confirming the findings of the At- 
torney General under the provisions 
of the Immigration Act of 1917, as 
amended, and under the provisions 
of section 244 (a) (5) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act (of 
the 647 applications considered, 611 
were included in the above resolu- 
tions. Five were withdrawn by the 
Attorney General, fourteen were not 
approved, and seventeen were held 
for further investigation 6 

Withdrawing suspension of deporta- 
tion cases (pursuant to section 246 
(a) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act) .-------.-~---------- 3 


TOA msa oen sa a mece co pa an ——— e — 9 


85TH CONGRESS, SUBCOMMITTEE No. 2, GEN- 

ERAL JURISDICTION OVER JUDICIARY BILLS, AS 

ASSIGNED SPECIAL JURISDICTION OVER CLAIMS 

During the 85th Congress the subcommittee 
conducted hearings on 46 different days. 
These covered public as well as private claims 
measures, 

Consideration was given to a total of 639 
bills and resolutions. 

The subcommittee considered two bills, 
H. R. 105 and H. R. 8439, which concerned 
the problem of the forfeiture of bonds posted 
by refugees who originally entered the United 
States as nonimmigrants and then adjusted 
their status to that of immigrants admitted 
for permanent residence. A hearing was held 
on H. R. 105 in the ist session of the 85th 
Congress, and based on the testimony ad- 
duced at that hearing, H. R. 8439 was intro- 
duced as a substitute bill. H. R. Co pro- 
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vided authority for the Attorney General to 
cancel any departure bond posted pursuant 
to the applicable immigration law in behalf 
of any refugee who entered as a nonimmi- 
grant after May 6, 1945, and prior to July 1, 
1953, and subsequently had his immigration 
status adjusted to that of an alien admitted 
for permanent residence. The bill further. 
provided for a refund in those instances 
where the proceeds of the bond had already 
been paid into the Treasury. The bill passed 
both Houses of Congress, and became Public 
Law 85-727. 

The subcommittee considered several bills 
relating to statutory provisions cencerning 
claims handled by the Armed Forces, Two 
of the bills recommended by the Treasury 
Department and approved by the subcom- 
mittee, H. R. 3820 and H. R. 4370, provided 
for an amendment to title 14 of the United 
States Code relating to the Coast Guard. 
H. R. 3820 provided for the amendment of 
section 490 so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have the same authority to 
settle claims of the military and civilian 
personnel of the Coast Guard as is now 
possessed by the Secretaries of the military 
departments with respect to their personnel. 
H. R. 4370 would have amended section 645 
of the same title so that its provisions would 
conform to those of section 2733 of title 10 
of the United States Code relating to similar 
Claims for damage to property, personal in- 
jury, or death which are against 
the Army, Navy, or Air Force. These two bills 
were reported by the committee and passed 
the House. In the Senate the two bills were 
combined in that H. R. 3820 was amended to 
include the provisions of H. R. 4370. H. R. 
3820 passed the Senate in that form, and the 
House agreed to the Senate amendments. 
The bill became Public Law 85-738. 

Another bill concerning claims handled by 
the military departments, H. R. 1061, would 
have granted additional power to the Secre- 
taries of those departments to settle certain 
claims. That bill passed the House and 
Senate, but was the subject of a pocket veto. 

H. R. 9022 provided for an increase in the 
authority of the Secretaries of the military 
departments to settle claims based on the 
noncombatant activities of the services, as 
set forth in section 2733 of title 10 of the 
United States Code, from $1,000 to 85.000. 
The section was further amended to permit 
the payment of the amount limited in that 
section in partial payment of meritorious 
claims in those cases where the amount of 
the claim exceeds the amount so. payable. 
This bill became Public Law 85-729. 

H. R. 10425 had as its p the amend- 
ment of section 2734 of title 10 of the United 
States Code so that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would have the same authority to 
settle claims arising in foreign countries in- 
cident to noncombatant activities of the 
Coast Guard as is now possessed by the Sec- 
retaries of the military departments incident 
to noncombatant activities under their juris- 
diction. This bill was reported by the com- 
mittee and passed the House, but no action 
was taken by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

H. R. 9371 and H. R. 12212 concerned the 
validation of certain payments made by the 
military departments. H. R. 9371 had as its 
purpose the validation of payments by the 
Army and Air Force to the Military Sea 
Transport Service for the transportation of 
household goods of servicemen to Hawall in 
connection with the change of station to an 
area where dependents were not permitted to 
accompany such members of the services. 
That bill became Public Law 85-814. H. R. 
12212 granted employees assigned to the 
Golcuk Navy Yard, Ismet, Turkey, in the 
period from November 23, 1955, to April 30, 
1957, a release from any liability to refund 
any erroneous overpayments of per diem re- 
sulting from administrative error, and pro- 
vided for the payment of any funds with- 
held because of such overpayments. This 
bill became Public Law 85-907, 
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A number of bills granting relief to States 
or political subdivisions within States were 


referred to the subcommittee. Among the 


bilis recommended favorably was H. R. 7636, 
authorizing the conveyance of a site of land 
to Florida for a State road department short- 
wave radio tower upon the payment of a 
fair value for the land conveyed. This bill 
became Public Law 85-293. H. R. 1942 pro- 
vided for the payment of the amount due 
the Sergeant Bluff Consolidated School Dis- 
trict of Iowa for the tuition of children of 
Air Force personnel, and became Public Law 
85-140. S. B07, providing for the payment of 
$193,392 to the Jackson School Township of 
Indiana in exchange for the conveyance of 
the school building and land which was ne- 
ceasitated by proximity of the school to an 
airfleld, became Public Law 85-291. H. R. 
4804 provided for the payment of $73,248 to 
the Newington School District of Newington, 
N. H., in full satisfaction of its claims 
against the United States for costs to be in- 
curred in relocating an elementary school 
because of the noise and danger of aircraft 
using the Pease Alr Force Base. The pay- 
ment was conditioned on the transfer of the 
school property to the Government. That 
bill became Public Law 85-727. H. R. 3261, 
providing for the payment of $6,028 to the 
Oceanside-Libby Union School District, San 
Diego County, Calif., in settlement of the 
district's claims against the Government for 
the refund of an equal amount which it paid 
in order to obtain the consent of the United 
States to a grant of an easement by the 
school district to California for highway pur- 
poses, became Public Law. 85-555. H. R. 
7384, which became Public Law 85-248, au- 
thorized the payment of $12,000 to the town 
of Medicine Lake, Mont., in settlement of its 
claims for damages to its municipal water 
supply as the result of the activities of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. Payment to the 
State of New York in settlement of its claims 
for a refund of employment tax erroneously 
made under the Federal Contributions Act in 
connection with the operation of a housing 
project was provided for in H. R. 7738, which 
became Public Law 85-809. 

A bill providing for the payment of $581,- 
721.91 to the State of Washington for the 
replacement of a road previously located on 
land taken for use by the United States, 
H. R. 2224, was considered and passed by the 
Congress, but was the subject of a pocket 
veto. 

Public Law 85-255 authorized the payment 
of amounts due certain commissioned officers 
during the years 1932, 1933, and 1934 for ad- 
vancement in rank which were not paid be- 
cause of the application of the Economy Act 
of 1932. That law resulted from the enact- 
ment of H, R. 293, originally considered by 
the subcommittee. 

H. R. 3366 had the effect of validating the 
receipt of the compensation, including meals 
and living quarters in kind, received by in- 
dividuals who were placed in an active duty 
status while serving as interns or resident 
physicians in non-Federal hospitals. This 
bill was reported by the committee, Passed 
both Houses, and became Public Law 85-869. 

The Secretary of the Army recommended 
a bill which was introduced as H. R. 5810, 
which provided for the reimbursement to the 
tribal council of the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation for expenses incurred in negotia- 
tions relating to an agreement between the 
United States and the tribal council. Pay- 
ment as provided for in the bill was in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the 
ment set out in the act of September 3, 1954 
(68 Stat. 1191). The bill beoame Public Law 
85-274. 

House Joint Resolution 185 authorized the 
reference to the Court of Claims of a claim 
asserted against the United States by Nor- 
way. This reference was in line with an 
agreement previously entered into between 
the two countries, and the bill became Pub- 
lic Law 85-60. 

The settlement of a group of claims aris- 
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ing as the result of the crash of an airplane 
at Worcester, Mass., on July 18, 1957, was 
provided for in H. R. 8868. The bill passed 
both Houses of Congress and became Public 
Law 85-760. 

H. R. 11406, which had as its purpose the 
removal of the statutory limitation of $1,000 
in section 2733 of title 10 of the code so as 
to permit the settlement of claims arising 
from the accidental release of a bomb near 
Mars Bluff, S. C., was reported by the com- 
mittee and passed the House, but no action 
was taken in the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

The Secretary of the Army reported to the 
Congress the amounts equitably due claim- 
ants who filed claims pursuant to the act 
of August 13, 1954, relating to fi and 
damage from fluctuations of the water level 
of the Lake of the Woods. H. R. 10805 au- 
thorized the payment of the amounts so 
reported, and the bill became Public Law 
85-621. 

The subcommittee considered a bill (H. R. 
10874) which authorized the payment of 
$137,997.64 and interest fixed as provided in 
the bill to the city of Fort Myers, Fla., and 
a payment of $209,538.99 and interest to Lee 
County, Fla., in reimbursement of valid ex- 
penditures made in connection with the 
contemplated establishment of an Air Force 
weapons center, The committee reported 
the bill providing for payments in those 
amounts, and at the time of floor consid- 
eration an identical Senate bill (S. 3314) 
was substituted. The latter bill became 
Public Law 85-6546, 

The subcommittee favorably recommended 
H. R. 13571 to the full committee, This bill 
would provide for the payment of $12,828.35 
to the city of Madeira Beach, Fla., in settle- 
ment of the city's claims against the United 
States for the construction of concrete groins 
for erosion control of 500 feet of property 
principally on land adjacent to the beach 
house of the Veterans’ Administration. The 
bill was reported and passed the House, but 
no action was taken in the Senate prior to 
adjournment. 

The subcommittee held an extensive hear- 
ing on H. R. 6681, a bill to make the Federal 
tort claims provisions of title 28 of the 
United States Code the exclusive remedy for 
persons injured or damaged in accidents in- 
volving Government drivers, This bill re- 
mained pending in the subcommittee at the 
end of the Congress, 

The following tabulation indicates the 
workload of this subcommittee in connec- 
tion with claims against the Government: 


Referred to subcommittee: 


Private, House bills naeman ma — 973 
Private, House joint resolutions... 3 
Private, House resolutions.......... 17 
Private, Senate bills = 70 
Total. . — 1,063 
2 
Public, House bills 69 
Public, House joint resolutions... 1 
Public, House resolution 2 
Public, Senate bills st 4 
TTT 76 
PU 
Vaeni I —. 1,139 
— 

Reported to committee: 
Private, House bills — 436 
Private, House resolut ions 14 
Private, Senate bills 54 
TORE aaneen P Pat — 304 
SDS 
Public, House bills aoe 24 
Public, House joint resolutions 1 
Public, House resolutions — 1 
Public, Senate bilisz Sees 3 
——— 
A 29 
—— 
FTT 


— 


Public, House bills 23 
Public, House joint resolutions.. 1 
1 
8 


Passed House: 

Private, House bills 425 
Private, House resolutions 14 
Private, Senate bills i 55 
L eee TE lt ee A IS 494 
Public, House bills sits 22 
Public, House joint resolutions... 1 
Public, House resolution 1 
Public, Senate bis ER 4 
SRO owes iets Desens tech srieseetnrereat: 28 
— 
Total. eee eee eee 522 
z= >= 

Private House bills, adversely re- 


ported 
Private, Senate bills, adversely re- 
AAT 3 


Public, House bills, adversely re- 
bE a Cae tracing A IIe See SEN EES SELLER SA, 11 
Public, Senate bills, adversely re- 
fee NR —— 8 1 
bs OY ote Bee er See Le eae 96 
— 
Pending in Senate: 
Private, House bills 117 
Public, House bs — ee 
J 120 
T 
Private laws enacted 289 
Public laws enacted.....---.-........ 23 
Ion 
Bills vetoed: 
LE a Se EA AO EET AAE IE 34 
Pea F a AEE AA DER 
C A AT RAI 35 


Claims settled administratively. 16 


In addition to the public bilis relating to 
Claims referred to the subcommittee by rea- 
son of its special jurisdiction over claims, 
22 public bills of a general nature were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. These bills 
Concerned such subjects as the War Con- 
tractors Relief Act, a Commission on the 
Office of the President, and a proposed ex- 
tension of the bonding requirements of con- 
tractors with the Government to cover con- 
tractor obligations to States resulting from 
Public-works contracts. The subcommittee 
heard testimony on H. R, 6609, a bill to 
amend the War Contractors Relief Act and 
adversely reported it to the full committee. 
A hearing was held on two bills, H. R. 8808 
and H. R. 9374, proposing an extension of 
the bond requirements now existing as to 
contractors with the Government for public- 
Works projects. These bills proposed that 
the contractors be required to furnish bonds 
to insure the payment of State obligations 
arising from the performance of the Federal 
Contracts. The subcommittee made an ad- 
verse recommendation to the full committee, 
PS ih bills were tabled by the full com- 


Me 


Number of general public bills ref 
to the sub committee —ů | 
Number of hearings hed 2 
Umber of general public bills reported 
to the full committee 
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SUBCOMMITTEE No, 3—GeNERAL JURISDICTION 
Over Jupiciary BILLS AS ASSIGNED—SPECIAL 
JURISDICTION OVER PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, 
COPYRIGHTS, AND REVISION oF THE Laws— 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


The work of this subcommittee is divided 
generally into three channels. It processes 
all general legislation bills assigned to it; it 
handles all legislation relating to patent, 
trademarks, and copyright laws and in addi- 
tion it has jurisdiction over the revision of 
the laws, classifiying all laws of a general 
and permanent nature as they are enatced 
into the 50 titles which comprise the United 
States Code. 

In all, 146 bills were referred for process- 
ing. Ninety-nine bills were handled in the 
Ist sesstion of the 85th Congress and are 
not discussed here, since they are covered 
in an earlier report made at the end of the 
first session of this Congress. During the 
second session, In addition to handling bills 
carried over from the first session, the sub- 
committee processed 43 new bills. These 
include such subjects as diversity of citizen- 
ship, appellate procedure, Patent Office fees, 
interstate compacts, Federal sentencing pro- 
cedures, disclosure of Government informa- 
tion, habeas corpus, and Patent Office mat- 
ters. 

The following statement points up the 
functions of the subcommittee and high- 
lights some of the legislation processed by it. 


GENERAL LEGISLATION 


In order to reduce the current heavy work- 
load of the Federal courts and to help in 
eliminating the great backlog of cases now 
pending on the court calendars, the subcom- 
mittee acted upon H. R. 11102, which in- 
creases from $3,000 to $10,000 the monetary 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts and which 
restricts the ues of the Federal courts to 
corporations by declaring them citizens of 
those States where they have their principal 
places of business. This legislation became 
Public Law 85-554 and should have wide- 
spread effect in reducing our congested Fed- 
eral court calendars. 

Important legislation upon which the sub- 
committee took favorable action relates to 
abbreviated records on appeals, H. R. 6788. 
This bill will permit the several courts of 
appeals to adopt rules authorizing the abbre- 


viation of the transcript and other parts of 


the record made before Federal agencies 
when the orders of those agencies are re- 
viewed by the courts of appeals. In many in- 
stances much of the record before such agen- 
cies is not releyant to the questions actually 
raised on appeal, This legislation (Public 
Law 85-791), in permitting an abbreviated 
record to be transmitted, should result in 
substantial savings of time and money to the 
Government without interfering with appel- 
late rights. 

A bill which became law in the last session 
of Congress but bears mentioning is H. R. 
7915 (S. 2377, Public Law 85-269) which 
authorizes Federal courts, after a witness 
has testified, to require the Government to 
submit prior statements and records of the 
witness in its possession for the court's in- 
spection for the purpose of turning relevant 
material over to defendants who seek to im- 
peach the credibility of the witness. This 
legislation, popularly referred to as pre- 
serving the FBI and other Government files” 
resulted from the Supreme Court decision in 
the case of Jencks v. U. S. (353 U. S. 657). 

The subcommittee, after exhaustive study, 
approved a bill on Federal sentencing pro- 
cedures, House Joint Resolution 424 (Public 
Law 85-752), which sets up additional pro- 
cedures for judges to use in the sentencing 
of prisoners convicted of Federal crimes. In 
addition the bill provides for the develop- 


-ment of a policy on uniform sentencing by 


authorizing meetings of judges, prosecutors, 
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etc., from time to time to discuss the present 
wide ity in Federal sentences. It is 
felt that this legislation, containing flexible 
sentencing procedures, will greatly advance 
the rehabilitation of prisoners generally. 

Recent bombings of schools, synagogues, 
and public buildings in Southern States and 
in certain other sections of the country 
caused the subcommittee to study the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation making it a Fed- 
eral offense to import, transport, possess, or 
use explosives in order that the FBI and 
other Government law-enforcement agencies 
can be brought in immediately to investi- 
gate these outrageous occurrences, Because 
it was late in the Congress, the subcommittee 
decided to take no action at this time. Two 
bills were introduced as a result of the hear- 
ings, H. R. 13797 and H. R. 13813, containing 
modifications of the earlier bills. It was 
decided to obtain the views of the Attorney 
General and interested agencies on these 
latter bills in order that action could be 
secured early in the next Congress. 

The subcommittee handles interstata com- 
pact legislation, and considered and ap- 
proved H. R. 7153 which gives the consent of 
Congress to a compact between-the States of 
Oregon and Washington, establishing a 
boundary between those States (Public Law 
85-575). 

In addition, the subcommittee approved 
other bills, one relating to venue in tax 
refund suits by corporations, Public Law 
85-920, legislation affecting the interest of 
Indians with respect to civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over Indian country in Alaska, 
Public Law 85-615, legislation making the 
Federal Probation Act applicable to the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, Public Law 85-643, another bill 
to preserve markers and to punish trespass- 
Ing on Indian reservations, H. R. 7240, leg- 
islation affecting split sentences, Public Law 
85-741, lis pendens, Public Law 85-689, in- 
terlocutory appeals, Public Law 85-919, a bill 
providing for the design of the United States 
fiag in view of the probable addition of new 
States, H. R. 13552, legislation affecting the 
annual rate of compensation of members of 
the Board of Parole, Public Law 85-928, bills 
which would permit district courts to allow 
additional peremptory challenges in civil 
cases to multiple plaintiffs as well as multi- 
ple defendants (vetoed September 2, 1958), 
and a bill which would authorize the use of 
certified mall in summoning jurors, Public 
Law 85-259, among other proposals. 


PATENTS, TRADEMARKS, AND COPYRIGHTS 


The subcommittee considered S. 1864 
which should go a long way toward reducing 
the tremendous backlog of cases in the Pat- 
ent Office and makes possible salary increases 
for certain of its employees. The Patent 
Office recently increased the number of as- 
sistant examiners from 640 to over a thou- 
sand. To handle the annual appeals (be- 
tween 6 and 7 thousand) its Board of Ap- 
peals is in urgent need of an increase in 
its membership. This legislation, which be- 
came Public Law 85-933, authorizes an in- 
crease of 6 members to the present Board 
of 9. 

Like the Patent Office, the Trademark Of- 
fice is in great need of appelate procedures 
to properly take care of trademark applica- 
tions. The instant legislation, Public Law 
85-609, authorizes a Trademark Trial and 
Appeal Board which will greatly facilitate 
the processing of applications and free the 
Assistant Commissioner from much ot this 
burdensome task for other much-needed ad- 
ministrative work. 

The subcommittee also reaffirmed its fa- 
vorable position on and reported H. R. 7151 
which raises generally patent and trademark 
fees. It is estimated that these fees will 
offset the Patent Office expenses by 70 per- 
cent. The- subcommittee also approved 
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H. R. 8419 which relates to actions for in- 
fringements of copyrights by the United 
States. 
REVISION oF THE LawS—CLASSIFICATIONS 
or Laws ro CODES 


The primary function of the subcommittee 
with respect to revision of the laws—the 
classification of the public laws to appro- 
priate titles of the United States Code and 
District of Columbia Code—has been carried 
on since the beginning of the Congress. 
There have been 936 public laws, compris- 
ing almost 2,500 pages in the Statutes at 
Large, that have to be examined carefully for 
this purpose. At the time of adjournment 
sine die on August 24, 1958, there were more 
than 200 bills awaiting approval by the 
President, and which will be classified dur- 
ing the recess. 

The laws of the first seasion were incorpo- 
rated in supplement V of the United States 
Code, consisting of 3 volumes, aggregating 
4,224 pages, and in supplement VI of the 
District of Columbia Code, consisting of 2 
volumes, aggregating 690 pages. The laws 
of the second session will be incorporated in 
@ new edition of the United States Code and 
in a seventh supplement of the District of 
Columbia Code. Also, with respect to the 
District of Columbia Code, all the decisions 
of the Federal courts involving provisions 
of that code have been studied and annota- 
tions have been prepared for insertion in 
appropriate places in the code. This has 
required the study of 5 volumes of the United 
States Reports, 11 volumes of the Federal 
Reports, 11 volumes of the Federal Supple- 
ment, and 11 volumes of the Atlantic Reports. 

PREPARATION OF CODE SUPPLEMENTS AND 
NEW EDITION 

The preparation of printer’s copy for sup- 
plement V of the United States Code re- 
quired about 6,200 sheets and 13.000 cards. 
The Government Printing Office furnished 
about 4,400 galleys of proof, which had to 
be read and corrected, as well as final proofs 
consisting of more than 4,200 pages. 

At the beginning of the second session 
work was commenced in preparing printer's 
copy for a new edition of the United States 
Code. At the time of adjournment sine die 
more than 10,000 sheets and 17,000 cards, 
comprising the first 28 titles of the code, had 
been delivered to the Government Printing 
Office and 5,400 galleys of proof have been 
Teceived. As soon as the balance of the laws 
are classified delivery of copy to the Printing 
Office will be resumed. It is expected that 
the new edition will comprise 9 volumes. 

In all the work on the new edition and 
supplements of the United States Code the 
committee has had the benefit of the excel- 
lent services of the West Publishing Co. 
and the Edward Thompson Co., lawbook 
publishers. 

The preparation of printer's copy for sup- 
plement VI of the District of Columbia Code 
required about 2,000 sheets and 2,800 cards, 
and work is progressing on the copy for sup- 
plement VII. 

In editing new editions and supplements 
the entire code is studied carefully with the 
view of making improvements and useful 
notes and tables. 

ENACTMENT OF TITLES INTO LAW 


In its program of making the codes more 
useful the subcommittee has continued its 
attention to the preparation of bills to enact 
into law particular titles, At the begi 
of this Congress thirteen titles of the United 
States Code had been enacted into law as 
part of this program. Two of those titles— 
title 10, armed services, and title 32, National 
Guard—which were enacted at the end of 
the 84th Congress, had been pending for 
more than a year after having been reported 
to the House by this committee. As a re- 
sult they did not contain the pertinent laws 
that were enacted during that period. Early 
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in this Congress a bill that had been pre- 
pared through the joint efforts of the De- 
partment of Defense and this subcommittee 
was introduced to bring up to date those 
two titles. The bill was reported favorably 
by this Committee on July 30, 1957, and 
finally became Public Law 85-861 on Sep- 
tember 2, 1958. The bill and report were 
both extremely voluminous—the slip law 
itself aggregating more than 130 pages. 

Several years ago the subcommittee pre- 
pared a bill to enact into law Title 23, High- 
ways. This bill was not acted upon because 
of the consideration of the Federal Highway 
program involving numerous substantive 
changes in law. During the second session 
of this Congress, however, the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works was prepared to re- 
port a bill consolidating all the highway 
laws. By cooperation between that com- 
mittee and this subcommittee the consoli- 
dation bill was redrafted as an enactment of 
title 23, and became Public Law 85-767. 
Similarly, the subcommittee's early draft of 
a bill to enact into law title 38, pensions and 
veterans’ benefits, was not acted upon, and 
during the second session of this Congress, 
through cooperation between this subcom- 
mittee and the House Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs and the Senate Committee on 
Finance a bill consolidating the veterans" 
laws was redrafted as an enactment of title 
38, and became Public Law 85-857. 

As a result, there are now 15 titles of the 
United States Code enacted into law. 

A bill to enact into law title 39, the postal 
service, was drafted in conjunction with 
the office of the General Counsel of the Post 
Office Department. It was reported by this 
committee and passed the House but was 
not acted upon in the Senate. 

For the past 2 years the subcommittee has 
been cooperating with the Office of General 
Counsel of the Civil Service Commission in 
drafting a bill to enact into law title 5, 
relating to government affairs and employees. 
It is hoped that a bill will be ready for in- 
troduction before the end of the first ses- 
sion of the 86th Congress. 

Bills to enact into law other tities of the 
code are in varying stages of development. 

With respect to the District of Columbia 
Codes, 2 bills haye been drafted to enact 
into law part II. civil procedure, comprising 
titles 11-17, and part IV, criminal law and 
procedure, comprising titles 22-24. It is 
hoped that these bills will be ready for in- 
troduction early in the next Congress. 

COOPERATION WITH OTHER COMMITTEES AND 

AGENCIES 

Throughout the year the subcommittee’s 
law-revision counsel maintains a system of 
cooperating with other committees of the 
Congress and with the other two branches of 
Government. Innumerable inquiries regard- 
ing the proposed classification of laws are 
answered and assistance given in connection 
with the drafting of bills, particularly those 
affecting titles of the code that have been 
enacted into law. f 
Bills referred 2 
Bilis on which hearings were held 
Bills favorably reported to full com- 

mittee 
Bills reported to House. 
Bills passed House 


Senate bills processed 5 
Bills pending in Senate 9 
Bills which became public law 21 
r Aa AER 1 


SUBCOMMITTEE No. 4—GENERAL JURISDICTION 
Ovex Juicer Bmis AS ASSIGNED— 
SPECIAL JURISDICTION OWN] BANKRUPTCY 
AND REORGANIZATION 
During the 85th Congress, subcommittee 

No, 4 held and reported a number 

of bills improving the substance and admin- 

istration of the bankruptcy law. Five of 
these bills were enacted into public law. 


September 12 


These include H. R. 13, which provides for 
certain technical changes in proceedings un- 
der chapter XI, Arrangements, and H. R. 
5811,. which eliminates one of the notices 
now required in straight bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings and thereby results in a substan- 
tial saving of money. 

In the area of railroad reorganization, the 
subcommittee favorably reported two bills 
which have both become law. The first of 
these is H. R. 982, which provides that a 
former lessor whose properties are being 
operated under section 77 (c) (6) of the 
Bankruptcy Act would have the same right 
as other carriers to receive a division of 
revenue accruing from operations over its 
lines in accordance with the criteria fixed 
by section 15 (6) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The second is H. R. 12217, which 
authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order compliance with certain 
lawful orders of State regulatory bodies 
where the reorganization court or the 
trustees have not complied with those or- 
ders. The purpose of this law is to prevent 
an impasse in reorganization from adversely 
affecting public convenience and safety. 

Impelled by the reequipment financing 
problems of the airlines, the subcommittee 
favorably reported H. R. 7671, making chap- 
ter X proceedings inapplicable insofar as 
they affect title and the right to repossess 
aircraft and aircraft equipment. 

In addition to these bills, subcommittee 
No. 4 acted favorably upon several other 
bankruptcy bills. H. R. 106 would give bank- 
ruptcy courts jurisdiction to determine the 
effect of a discharge. At present, with some 
exceptions, bankruptcy courts are determin- 
ing only the right to a discharge. H. R. 
12802 would limit the priority and nondis- 
chargeability of taxes to 3 years preceding 
bankruptcy. Under present law, both pri- 
ority and nondischargeability are unlimited. 
H. R. 12115 would amend chapter XITI— 
Wage Earners Plans—by removing the pres- 
ent $5,000 limitation on eligibility. These 
bills passed the House but were not acted 
upon by the Senate. 

The subcommittee also held comprehen- 
sive hearings on H. R. 5195, dealing with the 
difficult problem of circuity of liens embodied 
in section 67 (c) of the Bankruptcy Act. 
However, the full committee took no action 
on the subcommittee's recommendation re- 
lating to this bill. 

The subcommittee considered a number of 
bills concerning the administration of the 
Judicial system. Two of these were enacted 
into public law. They are H. R. 10154, which 
authorizes the judicial conference of the 
United States to participate in the rulemak- 
ing process in an advisory capacity. The 
second was H. R. 3370, which increases mile- 
age and subsistence allowances of grand and 
petit jurors. Two other bills, H. R. 3046, 
providing for the transfer of cases between 
district courts and the Court of Claims, and 
H. R. 3816, relating to the appointment of 
secretaries and law clerks by district Judges, 
were favorably reported by the subcommit- 
tee and passed the House but were not acted 
upon in the Senate. The subcommittee also 
considered H. R. 3365, providing for jury com- 
missions in United States district courts, 
and H. R. 3815, relating to bailiffs in the dis- 
trict courts. The subcommittee adversely 
reported the latter and took no action on the 
former- 

Subcommittee No. 4 held hearings on & 
number of bills which would amend the Fed- 
eral Criminal Code. Among them were bilis 
extending Federal criminal jurisdiction to 
assaults and homicides on certain Federal 
officers and employees not presently covered. 
The subcommittee ordered these biNs ad- 
versely reported. A hearing was also held 
on a bill providing criminal penalties and 
an Injunctive remedy for certain false adver- 
tising or misuse of names Indicating the vari- 
ous exchange services of the Armed Forces. 
No action was taken on this bill by the sub- 
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committee. A bill to define the place at 
Which certain offenses against the income 
tax laws take place was acted upon favorably 
by the subcommittee and has become law. 

A variety of other bills were also acted 
upon. Legislation providing war risk hazard 
and workmen's compensation benefits for 
employees of Federal contractors and for 
direct-hire Federal employees at overseas in- 
Stallations which had previously been tem- 
Porary was enacted into permanent law. 
Similarly, the authority which had been 
granted by annual extensions of title IT of 
the First War Powers Act relating to amend- 
ments and modifications of defense con- 
tracts was also enacted into permanent law 
effective during perlods of national emer- 
gency. 

In addition to the legislation already dis- 
Cussed, a very large number of holiday, cele- 
bration, and incorporation bills were re- 
ferred to subcommittee No. 4. Most signifi- 
Cant of the actions relating to these bills was 
‘the establishment of a Civil War Centennial 
Commemoration Commission, a Lincoln Ses- 
Quicentennial Commission, and a Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission. 

In respect to incorporations, the subcom- 
Mittee favorably reported five incorporation 
bills, all of which subsequently became law. 
These were the Veterans of World War I, the 
Military Order of the Purple Heart, the Con- 
Frerslonal Medal of Honor Society, the Na- 
tional Memorial of the Jewish War Veterans, 
and the Blinded Veterans’ Association, 

A number of bills to authorize a specific 
Version of the Star Spangled Banner were 
Teferred to the subcommittee. Extensive 
hearings were held on each of these proposals 
but the committee decided to take no action 
&t this time. 


Number of public bills referred to sub- 


Odrnmilt tes so7+ oon cee S 289 
Number of public bills on which hear- 

ings were held 92 
Number of public bills reported to full 

committee eee 
Number of reports nied- 39 
Number of public bills passed House... 44 


Number of public bills pending in the 
Sena 


e eee — 34 


At the beginning of the 85th Congress, sub- 
Sommittee No, 4 was composed of Messrs. 
James B. Frazier, Jr., chairman, and Robert 
T. Ashmore, John Dowdy, John M. Robsion, 
Jr., F. Jay Nimtz, and Russell W. Keeney. 
Subsequently, Mr. H. Allen Smith, of Cali- 
fornia, succeeded Mr. Keeney upon the lat- 
ters death. Mr. E. L. Forrester succeeded 
Mr. Frazier as chairman upon Mr. Prazier's 
tYansfer to the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr, Whitener succeeded Mr. Ashmore upon 
Mr. Ashmore’s transfer to subcommittee No. 
2 of this committee. 


Subcomanrrer No. 5—Grwenat. JURISDICTION 
Over JUDICIARY BILLS as Assicnrp—SprciaL 
JÜRISDICTION OvER ANTITRUST MATTERS 
This subcommittee exercised jurisdiction 

Over a variety of subjects with specialization 


bills concerning antitrust problems and 


the Federal judicial system. Under its gen- 
tral jurledictlon, the subcommittee consid- 
tred several bills relating to the improvement 
Sf the Federal judicial system. Approxi- 
Mately 75 bills were introduced creating new 
eral judgeships, both district and circuit, 
as well as providing for new judicial districts 
and new judicial divisions, After hearings 
On all of these bills, the subcommittee re- 
Ported an omnibus judgeship bill, which 
DUI was pending before the Rules Commit- 
tee at the adjournment of this Congress. 
However, other bills relating to the admin- 
istration of the Federal judicial system were 
"acted into law. Among these bills were 
bitis providing for a roster of senior Judges; 
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providing for membership by district Judges 
in the Judicial Conference of the United 
States; a bill to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a temporary Judge when a disabled 
judge eligible to retire falls to do so; for the 
retirement of chief judges of circuit and 
district courts, as chief Judges, upon reach- 
ing the age of 70; a bill declaring the Court 
of Customs and Patent Appeals to be a con- 
stitutional court; and a bill providing for a 
new system of bonding United States mar- 
shals. Another bill providing for an increase 
of subsistence allowances of Federal judges 
passed the House, but failed of enactment 
in the Senate. 

This subcommittee also devoted consider- 
able time to the consideration of over 70 bills 
relating to various civil-rights proposals. 
During the first session, it conducted several 
days of hearings on these bills, which con- 
stituted over 1,000 printed pages. As a re- 
sult of its consideration and deliberation of 
the civil-rights question, the bill H. R. 6127 
was enacted into law. During the second 
session, the subcommittee again considered 
several bills dealing with the question of 
civi! rights. It conducted 2 days of hearings, 
but no further action was taken during that 
session. 

During the 85th Congress, the subcommit- 
tee had referred to it 264 bills and conducted 
hearings on 184 measures. It disposed of a 
total of 156 bills, of which 14 were reported 
to the House by the full committee, 10 of 
which were enacted into public law. 


Number of bills referred to Subcommit- 
ae a NE Re ey eee Pee OE TE eS 


Hearings condueted 184 
Number of bills reported to full com- 
% seats ae aliments hacia pgs 156 


Number of bills reported to House aap ee 
Number of bills enacted into public law. 10 


Surcommittre No, 5—Recorp or Acrivittes, 
2p SESSION, 85TH CONGRESS, ANTITRUST 
JURISDICTION-LEGISLATIVE 


In May the Judiciary Committee completed 
it consideration of the professional team 
sports bill, H. R. 10378, which the Antitrust 
Subcommittee had recommended to clarify 
contradictory Supreme Court decisions on the 
applicability of the antitrust laws to the 
business of organized professional team 
sports’ exhibitions. In its bill, the subcom- 
mittee had recommended that only those 
activities reasonably necessary for continua- 
tion of organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey, be 
granted an exemption from the antitrust 
laws. 

The Judiciary Committee amended H. R. 
10878 so as to include a specific provision to 
permit reasonably necessary regulation of 
broadcasts and telecasts of sports events, and, 
on May 13, 1958, reported the bill with the 
recommendation that it be passed—House 
Report No. 1720. During the debate, on June 
24, the House eliminated the reasonably nec- 
essary test by substituting a new bill for the 
bill that had been recommended by the Judi- 
clary Committee. In the Senate, the Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly, after 
hearings, voted on August 1, 1958 to table 
all organized professional team sports bills. 

On July 16 and 17 the Antitrust Subcom- 
mittee held hearings on a series of identical 
bills which would amend section 2 (a) of the 
Clayton Act so as to provide for mandatory 
functional discounts—H. R, 10304, H. R. 
10305, H. R. 10644, H. R. 10999, and H. R. 
11409. These bills would make it unlawful 
for a seller to fail to grant to true wholesalers 
a discount from the prices the seller charged 
on sales to any other type of customer. 

During the hearings the subcommittee re- 
celyed testimony from the sponsors of the 
bills, representatives of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Department of Justice, 
spokesmen for the National Association of 
Tobacco Distributors, National Candy Whole- 
salers Association, Inc., National Frozen Food 
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Distributors Association, and the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, as well as a number of pro- 
prietors of small business establishments. 

On August 6, 1958 the subcommittee held 
he on H. R. 10243, H. R. 10251 and 
H. R. 13357. These bills would amend the 
Clayton Act so as to provide that section 3 
of the Robinson-Patman Act shall be an 
antitrust law as that term is defined in the 
Clayton Act. 

These bills resulted from an opinion on 
January 20, 1958 of the United States Su- 
preme Court in two private antitrust cases, 
Nashville Milk Company v. Carnation Milk 
Company and Safeway Stores, Ine. v. Vance. 
In those cases the Supreme Court ruled that 
private treble damage actions under the anti- 
trust laws could not be maintained to col- 
lect damages for violations of section 3 of 
the Robinron-Patman Act. The Supreme 
Court based its decision on the conclusion 
that Congress, in enacting the Robinson- 
Patman Act, did not intend to make section 
3 of that act an antitrust law, 


ANTITRUST JURISDICTION—INVESTICATIONS 


During the second seesion the subcommit- 
tee completed public hearings in its Investi- 
gation of the consent decree program of the 
Department of Justice that had commenced 
on April 3, 1957. In its investigation, the 
subcommittee sought to ascertain how effec- 
tive the disposition of civil antitrust cases 
by consent decree has been in antitrust en- 
forcement, to eliminate the conditions that 
caused the Government to institute antitrust 
proceedings in the first instance, and to re- 
store competition to the Industries con- 
cerned. 

For the consent decree investigation, the 
Department of Justice prepared and sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee extensive in- 
formation about general problems involved 
in consent settlements. In the hearings, in 
addition, the subcommittee received testi- 
mony from representatives of the 
ment of Justice with respect to the scope of 
the Antitrust Division's consent settlement 
program, the procedures used when decrees 
are negotiated, and the policy considerations 
that are involved in the determination to 
accept a decree. 

To supplement this general survey of the 
Antitrust Division's program, the subcom- 
mittee examined two particular consent de- 
crees in detail. For these case studies, the 
subcommittee selected the decrees entered 
in the oil pipeline industry, United States v. 
The Atlantic Refining Company (Civil Action 
No. 14060, District of Columbia, December 
23, 1941), and the telephone industry, United 
States v. Western Electric Company and 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, district court, New Jersey, January 24, 
1956. The A. T. & T. decree afforded the 
subcommittee an opportunity for a detailed 
examination of the procedures and policy 
considerations involved in negotiating a con- 
sent decree in major antitrust litigation. 
The oil pipeline decree, which had been in 
effect 16 years, in addition to negotiation 
problems, delineated the Antitrust Division's 
procedures and enforcement problems that 
arise when a consent decree's provisions be- 
come the standard for an entire industry, 


OIL PIPELINE DECREE 


The oil pipeline consent decree was a 
settlement of the general antitrust 
in the oll industry, started in 1940 to elimi- 
nate at one time all of the restraints that 
affected oll Industry, from the producer to 
the ultimate consumer, The Antitrust Divi- 
sion's general oll industry program was con- 
tained in four separate proceedings insti- 
tuted on September 30, 1940. One of these 
cases, brought under the Sherman Act, was 
popularly called the Mother Hubbard case 
and encompassed every phase of operations 
in the petroleum industry. The other three 
companion cases were under the Elkins and 
Interstate Commerce Acts and were con- 
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cerned with the transportation issues that 
were Involved in the Mother Hubbard case, 

The violations of the Elkins Act and the 
Interstate Commerce Act were alleged to be 
elements of an unlawful conspiracy among 
the major oll companies to secure control 
over the domestic petroleum industry. Con- 
trol by the major ofl companies over com- 
mgon-carrier pipelines allegedly was an es- 
sential element in the majors’ monopoliza- 
tion of the oil industry. 

The alleged violations of the Elkins Act 
and Interstate Commerce Act involved re- 
bates from common-carrier pipelines, in the 
form of dividend payments, to the major 
oil companies that owned and used the 
pipelines. The dividends paid by the pipe- 
line, in part, were derived from the 
transportation tariffs paid to the pipeline 
by the major oil company, its shipper-owner. 
The Department of Justice contended in its 
complaints that these rebates, which varied 
from a low of 34 percent annual return on 
capital stock investment to, in one instance, 
a 6.200 percent average annual rate of re- 
turn * * * amounted to exorbitant re- 
turns upon the capital stock in the common- 
carrier pipelines. i 

None of the cases involved in the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s 1940 general program in 
the oil industry came to trial. As a result 
of the crises which preceded World War II. 
the Government decided military require- 
ments necessitated a pipeline from the Texas 
fields to the east coast. Counsel for the 
pipelines testified before the subcommittee 
that the major oil companies would not 
agree to cooperate in the construction of 
such a pipeline unless the Government, in a 
consent decree, 
activities which were attacked in its anti- 
trust program in the oil industry did not 
violate the antitrust laws. This condition, 
insisted upon by the industry as a require- 
ment for construction of the national de- 
fense pipeline, contributed to the Justice 
Department's agreement to the pipeline con- 
sent decree on December 23, 1941, in settle- 
ment of the pipeline rebate issues. 

The pipeline consent decree permits the 
shipper-owner of a common-carrier pipeline 
to receive dividends or payments from the 
Pipelines which do not exceed 7 percent of 
the value of the pipeline’s property. Ac- 
cording to the Justice Department, the pur- 
pose of the consent decree was to insure that 
the oil companies, that at the same time 
Were owners and shippers on common-car- 
rier pipelines, did not receive dividends de- 
rived from transportation charges that 
would amount to more than a 7-percent re- 
turn on their investments in the pipeline 
company. The decree, however, provides 
that the basis for the 7-percent return 
would be the valuation of a common car- 
rier’s property as made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

In essence, the pipeline consent decree 
prohibits 52 oil pipeline common carriers 
from paying back to their major oil com- 
pany owners, in the guise of earnings and 
in violation of the rebate provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce and Elkins Acts, trans- 
portation charges which the oil company 
shipper-owners have paid to the pipelines. 

Hearings on the oll pipeline consent de- 
cree were held during the recess, on October 
21, 22, 23, and 24, 1957, during which 14 
witnesses testified. The subcommittee heard 
testimony from representatives of the Jus- 
tice Department Antitrust Division, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, and Service Pipe 
Line Co. The subcommittee also heard the 
testimony of the Secretary, in 1941, for the 
industry committee that negotiated the de- 
cree, 


The subcommittee’s investigation of this 
consent decree disclosed that the Antitrust 
Division's record of enforcement was such 
that in the 16 years that had elapsed between 
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would declare that those 
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entry of the decree and the start of the sub- 
committee’s investigation, no court proceed- 
ing had been instituted to clarify or enforce 
the decree’s provisions. 

After the subcommittee announced Its 
public hearings on September 19, 1957, how- 
ever, the Department of Justice. on October 
11, 1957, brought four cases under the decree. 

During the hearings, representatives of the 
Antitrust Division testified that from the 
very beginning the Department had notice 
that there had been repeated violations of 
the decree but tock no action. As early as 
February 22, 1944, the Attorney General ad- 
vised Congress that a number of the defend- 
ant companies had violated the decree’s pro- 
visions, and that he was preparing to take 
appropriate action. The subcommittee's in- 
vestigation also disclosed that at least three 
full-scale FBI investigations had been con- 
ducted to ascertain compliance with the pro- 
visions of the decree. Each of these FBI in- 
vestigations had disclosed activities which 
were the basis of Antitrust Division staff 
recomnrendations for court orders to enforce 
the decree. 

The 4 cases filed on October 11, 1957 
demonstrate the wide range of questionable 
activities under this decree. One case in- 
volves the practice of a number of oil com- 
panies to compute dividends to the shipper- 
owner on the basis of property that is ob- 
tained by loans from outside parties. 
Throughout the history of the decree the 
Antitrust Division had advised the oll in- 
dustry that inclusion of debt owed to out- 
siders in the valuation base was not per- 
missible under the decree. 

Inclusion in the valuation base of debts 
owed by the pipelines to outside parties per- 
mits the oil companies to inflate the divi- 
dends allowable to the parent company. 
In the case of the Arapahoe Pipe Line Co., 
for instance, this practice enabled the ship- 
per-owner to realize a 72.7-percent return 
in 1956 on its capital stock investments. 

The subcommittee's investigation disclosed 
a number of other questionable activities 
under the decree. The Department of Justice 
testified that these activities include: false 
reports to the Attorney General; failure to 
adhere to accounting practices required by 
the decree; failure to file reports; and the 
maintenance of separate records and ac- 
counts for reports to the stockholders as 
distinguished from reports to the Attorney 
General. 

The subcommittee ascertained that these 
practices, coupled with an absence of court 
clarification of the decree, had the result 
that in 1956 the shipper-owners’ return on 
their investments in oil pipelines still re- 
mained exorbitant. For example; in 1956 
Service Pipe Line paid to its parent, Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indiana, dividends which 
amounted to a 413 percent return on its 
capital stock investment; Texas Pipe Line 
Co. paid dividends to the Texas Co. that 
amounted to a 69.2 percent return; and the 
Great Lakes Pipe Line paid to its shipper- 
owners dividends that amounted to a 300 
percent return on their capital stock invest- 
ment. 

Efforts of the Department of Justice to 
enforce this decree are now in litigation. 


A. T. & T. DEGREE 


The consent decree in the A. T. & T. case 
was signed on January 24, 1956, and termi- 
nated litigation that had commenced on Jan- 
uary 14. 1949. The Government's complaint 
charged that Western Electric Co. and Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co., in violation 
of the Sherman Act, had monopolized the 
manufacture, distribution, and sale of tele- 
phones, telephone apparatus, equipment, 
material, and supplies. This monopoliza- 
tion resulted from the fact that A. T. & T.’s 
wholly owned subsidiary, Western Electric, 
manufactured and sold more than 90 per- 
cent of all telephones and telephone equip- 
ment sold in the United States, and that a 
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substantial part of the remaining 10 percent 
was produced under the direct control of 
Western Electric. 

According to the complaint, Western 
owned and operated more than 98 percent of 
the facilities used in United States long-dis- 
tance telephone service, and owned or con- 
trolled operating companies which furnished 
approximately 85 percent of all local service 
in the United States. The operating com- 
panies, as well as the long lines department 
purchased substantially all of their equip- 
ment from Western Electric. 

The Government alleged in its complaint 
that the situation created by the closed mar- 
ket in the Bell System operating companies 
bought, as well as the closed market in which 
the Western Electric Co. sold, had been used 
by A. T. & T. to delay the introduction into 
the Bell System of improvements in the art 
of telephony in order that maximum rates 
might be secured from existing equipment 
even though less expensive and more efficient 
equipment was available, 

When he instituted the case, the Attorney 
General announced that its chief purpose 
was to restore competition in the manufac- 
ture and sale of telephone equipment. This 
purpose was to be achieved by separating 
Western from A. T. & T. and dissolving West- 
ern into three competing manufacturing 
concerns. Additional relief would have re- 
quired A. T. & T. and its operating compa” 
nies to buy telephone equipment only under 
competitive bidding, and Western Electric to 
dispose of its 50 percent stock ownership in 
Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

The relief obtained in the consent decre® 
fell far short of the relief requested in th® 
Government's complaint. Under the decre® 
Western Electric continues to be a wholl¥ 
owned subsidiary of A. T. & T. and continues 
to own 50 percent stock ownership in the 
Bell Laboratories. Nor, under the decree, are 
A. T. & T. and its operating companies re- 
quired to buy telephone equipment on the 
basis of competitive bidding. 

As a result of the decree, A. T. & T. con- 
tinues to own and operate more than 98 per- 
cent of the facilities used in long-distanc® 
telephone service in the United States and 
owns and controls operating companies fur- 
nishing approximately 85 percent of all 1 
telephone service in the United States. 
Western continues its relationship with the 
Bell System and is in a position to sell more 
than 90 percent of all telephones, telephone 
apparatus, and equipment sold in the 
United States. 

The consent decree is based on the theory 
that it is legal under the antitrust laws for 
Western's manufacturing activities to re- 
main a part of the Bell System and for West- 
ern to manufacture the equipment the sys- 
tem uses in furnishing communications serv“ 
ices that are subject to Federal and State 
regulation. Western's manufacturing activi- 
ties are permitted to remain as part of the 
Bell System on the ground that Western is 
indirectly subject to regulation. 

The primary relief obtained by the Govern- 
ment in the decree relates to A. T. & T. a. 
Western's patents. The decree requires that 
licenses be granted to any applicant for all 
existing and future patents of the Bell Sy 
tem. Patents issued prior to the date of thé 
decree are required to be licensed royalty” 
free, Patents issued subsequent to the date 
of the decree are to be licensed at reasonable 
royalties. 

In order to obtain a license under the Bell 
System patents, however, the decree provides 
that the applicant, If requested by A. T. & T. 
must grant back to A. T. & T. or Western U- 
censes, at reasonable royalties, for any of its 
own patents that cover equipment useful in 
furnishing common-carrier communications 
services. The decree, however, has no provi- 
sion that requires the Bell System to open 18 
markets to any manufacturer that may 
licensed under its patents. The decree a5- 
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sures to Western unfettered control to the 
markets that comprise the Bell System. 

The subcommittee sought to ascertain the 
Teasons for the wide disparity between the 
relief asked for in the Government's com- 
Plaint and the relief it obtained in the con- 
sent decree. < 

The subcommittee held 17 days of hearings 
in p investigation of the negotiations and 
the’ effects of the A. T. & T. consent decree. 
The 20 witnesses who testified included rep- 
Tesentatives of the Departments of Justice 
and Defense, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, former employees of the Department 

ot Justice familiar with the litigation, and 
representatives from A. T. & T., Western 
Electric, and Bell Telephone Laboratories. 

During the hearings, the subcommittee 
probed deeply into all of the transactions 
between the Government and the defendants 
relating to the attempts to settle this major 
antitrust case by consent. 

During the hearings, the former general 
counsel for A. T. & T. testified that he met 
With Attorney General Brownell, for exam- 
pie, in June 1953 at White Sulphur Springs. 

this meeting methods for disposition 
of the A. T. & T. case were discussed. In the 
curse of the discussion, Mr. Brownell sug- 
gested that A. T. & T. could examine into the 


conversation with Mr. Brownell, the 
& T. organization initiated negotiations 
looking toward a consent disposition of the 
Case rather than disposition by the Govern- 
ment's dismissal of its complaint. 
subcommittee’s investigation under- 
Scored A. T. & T. s influence on the rela- 
tionship of the Department of Defense to 
the Department of Justice with respect to 
this antitrust litigation. At the request of 
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Cations from the Secretary of Defense to the 
Department of Justice with regard to the 
Case. In addition, the General Counsel of 
the Department of Defense, Mr. Brucker, ac- 
Cepted representations made to him by 
representatives of A. T. & T. without chal- 
lenge, and with no independent investiga- 
tion urged Assistant Attorney General 
Barnes to act in this litigation in a manner 
Proposed by A. T. & T. 

A report on the subcommittee's consent 
Gecree investigation is now in preparation. 

TIEKEN INVESTIGATION 


In addition to antitrust problems, the sub- 
Committee was delegated authority to exam- 
ine into a matter that Involved several other 
aspects of the Judiciary Committee's juris- 
diction; namely, the administration of the 
Department of Justice, confilcts-of-interest 
legislation, and impeachment of Federal of- 
ficials. Pursuant to this authority, the sub- 
Committee conducted an investigation into 
the operations of the office of the United 
States Attorney for the northern district of 
Ulinois, Mr. Robert Tieken. 

Early in the session the subcommittee had 
received complaints that Mr. Tieken had 
abused the powers of his office and had 
failed to comply with regulations of the De- 
Partment of Justice that establish the pro- 
Cedures for the Attorney General's super- 
Vision of United States attorneys’ activities. 
In addition, these complaints indicated that 

- Tieken, in the conduct of his office, 
May have violated the Canons of Ethics and 
Possibly the conflict-of-interest statutes. 

In view of the grayity of these allegations, 
the subcommittee first heard Mr. Tieken in 
executive session on March 20, 1958. At 

conclusion of this executive session the 
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subcommittee decided further investigation 
Was warranted. As a result, the subcom- 
mittee, on April 21, 1958, prepared and sub- 
mitted an investigative report to the At- 
torney General. 5 

When it became apparent that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was not going to act upon 
the subcommittee’s April 21 recommenda- 
tions, public hearings were scheduled and 
held on June 11, 12, 13, 16, and 17, 18, 19, 
and 23, 1958, 

During the hearings, the subcommittee de- 
veloped all the facts surrounding Mr. 
Tieken's alleged misconduct, Particular at- 
tention was given to the circumstances in- 
volved in Mr. Tieken's issuance of Federal 
grand jury subpenas for four Illinois State 
officials who were involved in condemnation 
suits over his property. In addition to the 
circumstances involved in Mr. Tieken's con- 
demnation cases, the subcommittee also in- 
quired fully into Mr. Tieken's conduct in- 
volved in (1) publication of pending mat- 
ters, (2) use of grand juries to conduct “‘fish- 
ing expeditions,” (3) the conduct of investi- 
gations without prior authority from the 
Attorney General, and (4) his failure to dis- 
qualify himself from matters in which he 
had a personal interest. 

The subcommittee’s report, dated August 
7, 1958, on its investigation of Mr. Tieken 
was released on August 27, 1958. 


STAFF REPORTS 


this session the subcommittee pub- 
lished two reports prepared by the subcom- 
mittee staff. Early in the first session, the 
subcommittee had directed the staff to un- 
dertake a comprehensive analysis of the Fed- 
eral conflict of interest legislation, as well 
as an analysis of the rules and regulations 
promulgated by the departments and agen- 
cies to implement these ethical standards. 
This study will be the basis for comprehen- 
sive legislative proposals designed to elimi- 
nate the criticisms that have developed as to 
the application and enforcement of the con- 
flict of interest laws. 

Parts I and I of the staff report entitled 
“Federal Conflict of Interest Legislation,” 
was published on March 1, 1958. Part I re- 
views six existing conflict of interest enact- 
ments, and exemptions therefrom, and pre- 
sents A proposed revision and consolidation. 
Part II presents proposed revisions of certain 
related sections of existing law dealing with 
bribery. t 

The balance of the staff study, which con- 
sists of five parts in all, is now under 
ration. The additional sections will include 
the following: Part III. proposals for fur- 
ther legislation in the area of Federal Gov- 
ernment employment ethics; part IV, analy- 
sis of individual agency regulations that are 
designed to implement employment ethics; 
and part V, a proposed overall code of Gov- 
ernment employment ethics. 

The second report of the staff consists of a 
revision of the Subcommittee's 1950 publica- 
tion entitled “The Antitrust Laws: A Basis 
for Economic Freedom." This revision will 
collate to date all of the amendments to the 
basic antitrust legislation, and will include 
all related statutes. 

Since 1950, the subcommittee has had a 
constant demand for copies of this publica- 
tion from educational institutions and busi- 
ness organizations, The up-to-date compila- 
tion of these laws in the subcommittee’s 
document will be of material assistance to 
the Congress in its consideration of antitrust 
matters in addition to its recognized value to 
students, educational institutions, and busi- 
ness organizations. 


PUBLICATIONS, 85TH CONGRESS 


Reports: The Television Broadcasting In- 
dustry, June 24, 1957, House Report No. 
607; Airlines, February 4, 1958, House Report 
No. 1328; Federal Conflict of Interest 
Legislation, March 1, 1958; Organized Pro- 
fessional Team Sports, May 13, 1958, House 
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Report No. 1720; Premerger Notification, May 
28, 1957, House Report No. 486; Conduct in 
Office of Robert Tieken, August 7, 1958. 

Hearings: Premerger Notification, serial 
No. 2, 1857, H. R. 264, H. R. 2143, and H. R. 
7698; Organized Professional Team Sports, 
serial No. 8, 1957, H. R. 5307, H. R. 5319, 
H. R. 5383, H. R. 6877, H. R. 8023, H. R. 8124, 
and H. R. 10378; Consent Decree Program of 
the Department of Justice: Oil Pipelines. 
serial No. 9, part I, two volumes, 1958; 
A. T. & T., serial No, 9, part II, three vol- 
umes, 1958; Functional Discounts, serial No. 
21; Joint Meat Packers Hearings, 1957, 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCEDURE 


Twelve bills were referred to the Special 
Subcommittee on Administrative Procedure. 
These cover problems such as pay for hear- 
ing examiners, legal career service, admission 
to practice before Federal agencies, etc. Sev- 
‘eral comprehensive bills, notably H. R. 3350, 
dealing with all of these topics were referred 
to the subcommittee and information and de- 
partmental reports were compiled and an- 
alyzed. The subcommittee is composed of 
Francis E. WALTER, chairman; ROBERT T. 
ASHMORE; DeWrrt S. Hype; F. Jay Nurz, and 
JOSEPH MONTOYA. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE To Srupy SUPREME 
Court DECISIONS 


This subcommittee was established by the 
Judiciary Committee and was authorized to 
conduct an inquiry and make findings and 
recommendations, legislative or otherwise, 
with reference to those questions raised by 
certain decisions of the Supreme Court, rend- 
ered during the October term 1956, which 
affect powers of Congress to investigate Fed- 
eral laws relating to subversive activities and 
the enforcement of Federal criminal laws. 
The subcommittee was originally composed 
of Messrs. Edwin E. Willis, chairman, Byron 
G. Rogers, Earl Chudoff, William C. Cramer, 
and Arch A. Moore, Jr. Upon the resignation 
of Mr. Chudoff from the Congress at the end 
of the first session, Mr. Lester Holtzman was 
designated to succeed the vacancy on this 
subcommittee. The subcommittee selected 
the following decisions for its consideration 
and study: Andrew R. Mallory, Petitioner v. 
United States of America; Clinton E. Jencks, 
Petitioner v. United States of America; Shir- 
ley Kremen, Samuel Irving Coleman, and 
Sidney Steinberg, Petitioners v. United 
States of America; Oleta O'Connor Yates, 
Henry Steinberg, Loretta Starvus Stack, et al., 
Petitioners v. United States of America; Wil- 
liam Schneiderman, Petitioner v. United 
States of America; Al Richmond and Philip 
Marshall Connelly, Petitioners v. United 
States of America; John T. Watkins, Peti- 
tioner v. United States of America; Paul 
M. Sweezy, Appellant v. State of New Hamp- 
shire, by Louis C. Wyman, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Raphael Konigsberg, Petitioner v. the 
State Bar of California and the Committee 
of Bar Eraminers of the State Bar of Calt- 
fornia; Delvaiile H. Theard, Petitioner v. 
United States of America; Rudolph Schware, 
Petitioner v. Board of Bar Examiners of 
the State of New Mexico. 

The subcommittee initiated hearings dur- 
ing the ist session of the 85th 
which continued during the 2d session of 
the Congress on the decision rendered by 
the Supreme Court in the case of Andrew 
R. Mallory v. United States of America. 
During these hearings, witnesses who repre- 
sented Federal and local law-enforcement 
authorities, as well as representatives of bar 
associations, were heard. 

Upon completion of the hearings, the sub- 
committee recommended to the full com- 
mittee a legislative proposal designed to 
overrule the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the Mallory case. Thereafter the full 
committee approved the recommendation of 
the subcommittee and directed the subeom- 
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mittee chairman to introduce a bill em- 
bodying the legislative proposal of the sub- 
committee. That bill, H. R. 11477, was 
subsequently ordered reported by the full 
committee and passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It passed the Senate in an 
amended version and became the subject of 
a conference. The House adopted the con- 
ference report but that report falled Senate 
passage on a point of order. 

The subcommittee also took up one phase 
of the decision of the Supreme Court in the 
case of Oleta O'Connor Yates, et al v. United 
States of America. The particular phase 
with which the committee was concerned 
was the definition of the term “organize” as 
contained in the Smith Act and as inter- 
preted by the Court in this particular deci- 
sion. After a hearing on this subject, the 
subcommittee recommended to the full 
committee a legislative proposal designed to 
redefine the word organlze“ as used in the 
Smith Act. This recommendation was em- 
bodied in the bill, H. R. 13272, which the 
committee ordered favorably reported to the 
House of Representatives. It passed the 
House of Representatives but there was no 
Senate action on the matter. 


SPECIAL SurcoMMrTree ON STUDY OF 
PRESIDENTIAL INABILITY 


The Special Subcommittee on the Study 
of Presidential Inability is composed of 
Messrs. EMANUEL CELLER, chairman, FRANCIS 
E. Wawrer, Jack B. BROOKS, KENNETH B. 
Keatine, and WIILIAM M. McCuttocn. This 
subcommittee was originally formed in the 
84th Congress. Since that time it has con- 
ducted an exhaustive study of this subject 
including hearings in which the views of 
eminent political scientists and leading con- 
stitutional lawyers were presented, In ad- 
dition’ to those hearings, the subcommittee 
published a document setting forth replies 
to a detailed questionnaire on the problem 
which had been circulated throughout the 
country to experts in this particular field. 

During the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress an additional hearing was held by the 
subcommittee, at which time the Attorney 
General testified. In addition, the subcom- 
mittee published a document which was an 
analysis of the replies to the questionnaire 
and hearings held on the subject during the 
84th Congress. 

A number of bills were introduced con- 
cerning this problem, all of which were re- 
ferred to the subcommittee. After consid- 
erable deliberation and consideration, the 
subcommittee reported four bills to the full 
committee. These proposals were consid- 
ered by the full committee which recom- 
mended that they be referred back to the 
subcommittee for further study and con- 
sideration. These matters were still pend- 
ing before the subcommittee on the ad- 
journment of the 85th Congress. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE OPERATION OF 
SUBMERGED LANDS LEGISLATION 


The Special Subcommittee on the Opera- 
tion of Submerged Lands Legislation was in- 
stituted under the authority granted to the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct 
studies and investigations. including the 
operation and administration of the Sub- 
merged Lands Act and the Outer Continental 
Shelf Act. The subcommittee is composed 
of Messrs. EpwIN E. Wirus, chairman; Wu. 
umm M. Tuck; James B. Frazier, Jr.; 
KENNETH B. KEATING; and PATRICK J. H. 
Lincs. When Mr. James B. FRAZIER, Jr., re- 
signed from the Judiciary Committee, he was 
succeeded as a member of this special sub- 
committee by Mr. ROBERT T. ASHMORE. 

The purpose of the special subcommittee is 
to conduct a study and analysis of the prob- 
lems arising from the operation and admin- 
„istration of those laws. The need for such a 
study was predicated upon a preliminary sur- 
vey conducted by the staff of the Commit- 
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tee on the Judiciary as well as other studies 
conducted by agencies outside of the Gov- 
ernment. Such preliminary studies have 
pointed up many and varied problems aris- 
ing out of the operation and administration 
of the existing law. Examplés of such prob- 
lems are the question of double jeopardy in 
criminal law over violations committed in the 
area of the outer Continental Shelf; the pe- 
cullar problem of contract law resulting from 
the drilling and buillding operations in the 
same area. Also, there are serious questions 
of workmen’s compensation as well as prob- 
lems in the field of Insurance such as the 
type of underwriters and of policies. Of 
course, there are many others. 

Therefore, the special subcommittee under 
took the task of gathering sufficient facts 
and knowledge from the time and experience 
of operation under the existing laws in order 
that a conclusion might be reached as to 
what, if anything, should be done in the way 
of amendatory legislation to the existing law. 
It is believed that sufficient time has passed 
in which to garner experience in the admin- 
istration and operation of these laws so that 
whatever Improvements may be necessary 
will be in the best interests of all the parties 
involved, including the Government of the 
United States. 

Following the adjournment of the first ses- 
sion of the 85th Congress the subcommittee 
conducted a field inspection in the Gulf of 
Mexico ot actual off-shore drilling operations. 
The members of the subcommittee and its 
staff visited both the on-shore and off-shore 
installations which Included interviews wih 
the working personnel in the field. The en- 
tire off-shore drilling operation was studied, 
Following this field inspection, the subcom- 
mittee then conducted 3 full days of hearings 
in New Orleans, La. During these hearings 
experts in every phase of the operation con- 
ducted in off-shore drilling were heard. 

During the second session of the 85th Con- 
gress the subcommittee was able to recom- 
mend to other standing committees of the 
Congress certain amendments to pending 
legislation affecting the submerged lands 
operation. In both instances the subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations were accepted by 
the other standing committees and embodied 
in the legislative proposals then under con- 
sideration by those committees. 


Needs of People Who Work for a Living 
Deserve Greater National Attention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KATHRYN E. GRANAHAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. GRANAHAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
these closing hours of the 85th Congress, 
as we try to clean up the multitude of 
loose ends in the flood of legislation 
which has been speeding through the 
congressional process, I would like to 
take this opportunity to express my own 
deep concern over the lack of concern 
demonstrated by the Eisenheower ad- 
ministration over so many urgent needs 
of the general public. 

This Democratic Congress has done, I 
believe, a remarkable job in drafting and 
enacting laws to improve living stand- 
ards, increase social security benefits, 
guarantee the civil rights of the people, 
and otherwise reflect the humanitarian 
principles of the Democratic Party. 
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But the Congress, as we all know, has 
been rather narrowly divided between 
the two parties. In the Senate, for in- 
stance, the division has been 49 Demo- 
crats to 47 Republicans. It is not a 
situation in which the party in control 
can always take uncompromising posi- 
tions because frequently we have to 
make substantial concessions to the 
other side in order to assure sufficient 
votes for passage. 

This has been true in many areas of 
legislation benefiting the average family. 
The concessions have sometimes had to 
be so significant that the final bill, when 
it emerges, is only a shell of what is was 
originally intended to be. The educa- 
tion bill is a good example of that— 
scholarships were eliminated in favor of 
loans. f 

HOUSING SILL DEFEATED 


Even when the concessions were made, 


we could not always get through desir- 


able legislation if the Republicans as a 
party refused to help. This happened, 
unfortunately, on the housing bill. The 
Republicans in the Congress, and Mr. 
Eisenhower, too, apparently preferred to 
have no housing legislation at all this 
year rather than a bill which would 
really spur forward in great strides the 
tremendous work now underway to elim- 
inate slums and rebuild our great cities. 

Philadelphia, under the leadership of 
former Mayor Clark and of Mayor Dil- 
worth, has made truly remarkable prog- 
ress in urban renewal. These programs 
were launched, as we all know, under the 
Truman administration, when the urban 
renewal program was put on a practical 
basis and the pioneering legislation was 
enacted. 

The urban renewal programs which we 
began in Philadelphia have become 
showplaces for the whole country, to 
demonstrate the value of this great 
Democratic program for rebuilding and 
renewing our cities and rescuing them 
from blight. As a result of the intense 
interest developed in this program by our 
programs in Philadelphia, every large 
city has now made strong demands upon 
the Federal funds for urban renewal. 

The housing bill would have assured 
the steady expansion of the program. 
Instead, thanks to Mr. Eisenhower's op- 
position and the opposition of so many 
members of his party in the Congress, 
this program will slow down and die un- 
less the new Congress can push through 
new legislation soon after the start of the 
new year. 

AID TO SMALL BUSINESS 


Throughout the past year, we on the 
Democratic side in the Congress have 
been deeply concerned about the busi- 
ness recession which has caused so many 
hardships in our major industrial centers. 
Small-business failures have been occur- 
ing at record levels. I have frequently 
called this fact to the attention of the 
House of Representatives, 

Out of our concern, we have brought 
to enactment a far-reaching bill to pro- 
vide new sources of credit for small busi- 
ness—a program which can rescue the 
hard-pressed owner of a small concern 
from exorbitant interest rates or im- 
possible conditions connected with neces- 
sary loans for business purposes. The 
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Small Business Investment Act is prob- 
ably the most important piece of legisla- 
tion in this field since the days of the 
early New. Deal, when the full resources 
of Government were thrown into the 
fight against depression and businessmen 
found the means to borrow the money 
they needed at reasonable rates. 

But I want to make abundantly clear 
that I do not believe we solve a business 
recession merely by lending money to 
business. That was the whole philos- 
ophy of the Hoover administration, and 
it has characterized much of the think- 
ing of the Eisenhower administration. 

The biggest need to assure prosperity 
is to assure, first and foremost, the pur- 
chasing power of the great mass of the 
public: If people have decent wages they 
will spend for the necessities and good 
things of life. If they are without jobs, 
or on unemployment compensation, they 
cannot be fulltime participants in the 
economy. 

RECESSION BASED ON REDUCED PURCHASING 

POWER 


We got into this tragic recession by 
short-sighted policies of squeezing down 
on credit and increasing interest rates 
and by neglecting the needs of the av- 
erage family. As unemployment began 
to spread, the hardships multiplied, and 
soon we found ourselves deep in the mo- 
rass of a depressed economy. Our ma- 
jor cities, as I said, joined the ranks of 
distressed areas—areas of substantial 
unemployment. 

We have tried to devise plans for our 
National Government to follow in fight- 
ing the recession. But always, the rem- 
edies which would benefit the average 
family are disdainfully rejected by the 
Republican administration on the 
grounds that they would cost too 
Mmuch—or be inflationary—or would not 
be necessary. ; 

I am reminded, of course, of Mr. 
Hoover waiting for prosperity to come 
around the corner in 1929, while the 
great depression continued to get worse. 

For Mr. Eisenhower, too, has been 
waiting patiently for economic condi- 
tions to improve. That is not the way 
to fight unemployment. It takes imagi- 
Nation and boldness, not drift and 
apathy. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ISSUE STILL URGENT 


Even in the explosive field of human 
Telations—civil rights—this dangerous 
Policy of drift has been followed. We 
Passed Jast year the first real civil-rights 
bilt in generations, but it has not yet 
been used. Soon the schools ‘will be re- 
Opening. Will the forces of decency 
Prevail or will violence be permitted to 

American children out of class- 
Tooms? 

We have known for months that the 
Problem will arise and will be difficult 
to solve. But waiting for events and 
doing nothing to influence them, will 
nat solve any problem—particularly one 
as important as this one to our Nation 
and to the free world. 

What a travesty it is on the traditions 
of American freedom that in some parts 
of the world the dictator countries are 

le to succeed in picturing Americans 
as inhuman beasts? 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take the 

e to go into great detail on all of the 
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bills we have considered and the deci- 
sions we have reached. The 85th Con- 
gress has been a very productive one. 
The record is generally an outstanding 
one. It has been compared with the first 
100 days of the first Roosevelt Congress 
in 1933-34. As I indicated, I think we 
left too many things undone and have 
much to do next year and the year after 
in the 86th Congress to continue to make 
this a better country for all of our people. 
CONGRESSIONAL WORKLOAD VERY HEAVY 


But I have been impressed in these 
past two years by the hard work and de- 
voted effort which are necessary to get 
anything done of a new or progressive 
nature. From my husband's experience 
while he was a Member of Congress, I 
knew, in a general way, how much work 
and effort went into the legislative is- 
sues in which he was concerned. But 
now, I have seen at first hand the tre- 
mendous scope of this work. 

I have tried in these past 2 years to 
learn as much as possible of the day-to- 
day operations of the Congress, I think 
my record for attendance has been an 
outstanding one. The Rules of the 
House are extremely complex, and learn- 
ing them is a career in itself. I have tried 
to do my homework on legislation while 
also keeping up with all of the problems 
in my own congressional district in Phil- 


.adelphia. It has been hard work—very 


hard work. But I have never known any 
work more satisfying or more challeng- 
ing. 

Iam grateful to the people of the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania for having selected me in Novem- 
ber 1956, to fill the unexpired term of 
my late husband in the 84th Congress 
and for election to the full term in the 
85th. Thus, while I have actually been in 
office only since November 1956, I am for 
the purposes of committee seniority now 
completing my second term in the Con- 
gress, and this, of course, is a major ad- 


vantage both for me and for the people 


I represent. 
GRATEFUL TO DEMOCRATIC LEADERSHIP 

I want to thank you, Mr. Speaker, and 
the Democratic leadership generally, and 
the dean of our own Philadelphia delega- 
tion, Congressman WILLIAM J. GREEN, 
Jr., and all my colleagues, for the many 
courtesies and the great assistance they 
have extended to me in innumerable 
ways during the past 2 years. 

These have been challenging years in- 
volving many difficult decisions and 
much hard work. I have tried in every 
way to represent the best interests of all 
of the people of my district and of the 
whole country. 

The needs of our people are the most 
important responsibility of Congress. 
The needs of the people who work for a 
living deserve much greater national at- 
tention. In social security, FHA and GI 
housing, unemployment compensation, 
education, the working conditions and 
pay of Government employees—on these 
and many, many other things we have 
compiled a generally good record. But 
there is so much yet to be done. The 
work of Congress is never finished. 
New problems present themselves and 
must be solved. 
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It is a great and wonderful thing for 
me to have the opportunity, in behalf of 
the people of my district in Philadelphia, 
to try to help solve these urgent national 
problems. -Ishall continue to try with all 
my might to do the best job I can. 
Thank you. 


Sammy Cahn 25 Years a Songwriter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. M-cDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
during the month of September, one of 
America’s greatest writers of songs, Mr. 
Sammy Cahn, will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary as a songwriter. 

Mr. Cahn is one of the most success- 
ful songwriters in the world today. He 
is a 14-time nominee for top academy 
award honors and his song, written with 
Jimmy Van Heusen, All the Way, was 
given an Oscar this year by the Academy 
of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences as 
the best song written for a motion pic- 
ture, the Joker Is Wild, in 1957. 

Mr. Cahn also wrote the first song 
written directly for a television produc- 
tion. This was Love and Marriage which 
was written for the TV production, Our 
Town, and it became an international 
best seller and was on the Hit Parade for 
16 weeks. 

Mr. Cahn is a dedicated songwriter. 
He has never lent his name to question- 
able music fads, but has written songs 
that come into the precincts of the fam- 
ily, and that have become a part of our 
treasure of American music. 

America’s writers of popular songs 
have contributed to the high morale of 
the American pecple in all times and 
under every vicissitude. Through wars 
and depressions, boom times and reces- 
sion, when tragedy has stalked our paths 
as well as when happiness is on the 
faces of the American people, America’s 
writers of songs have reflected the times 
in which we live, giving us songs of cour- 
age and faith in times of trouble, as well 
as songs of happiness and optimism. 

Sammy Cahn is such a writer of songs. 
As one of America’s greatest lyricists 
his succession of great and inspiring 
songs have over the years held top posi- 
tion on the Hit Parade more than 100 
times. In excess of 10 million records 
have been made of these tunes and more 
than 50 million sheet music copies have 
reached the homes of people all over 
the world. ? 

Sammy Cahn is not only a tremen- 
dously successful writer of songs, but is 
a very humble and grateful man, sharing 
the great gift God has bestowed upon 
him with the rest of mankind through 
the happiness a good song brings to 
people throughout the world. 

The congratulations of the Nation go 
to Sammy Cahn upon the celebration of 
his 25th anniversary as a writer of 
America’s songs, 
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The Wish is Unanimous 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES 0. PORTER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker; I was 
pleased to learn that subsequent to the 
publication of the following editorial in 
the Portland, Oreg., Oregonian, the 
prognosis of Senator RICHARD L. NEU- 
BERGER’s condition was favorable. I un- 
derstand there is every indication of 
complete recovery. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the Oregonian edi- 
torial and the September 15, 1958, week- 
ly news column “Washington Calling” 
written by Richard and Maurine Neu- 
berger. 

[From the Portland Oregonian, reprinted in 
the Medford Mail Tribune of September 
4, 1958) 

Tue WISH 15 UNANIMOUS 


There is cruel irony in the fact that Sen- 
ator Ricuarp L. NEUBERGER is undergoing 
treatment for a malignancy. In his first 
term in the Senate, the Portland writer has 
become a leading congressional exponent of 
greater national application to the discovery 
of the cause and cure of cancer and other 
major diseases. He is the sponsor of a bill 
to appropriate $500 million to finance a crash 
research program under the direction of the 
National Cancer Institute. 

The great strides in medical research in 
the past few years—discoveries that give 
promise of real results from accelerated re- 
search—make possible an optimistic view of 
the Senator's case. A few days before the 
end of the congressional session, Senator 
Nevupercer introduced to the Members of the 
Senate a number of persons who, complete- 
ly cured of cancer, had come to Washing- 
ton to dramatize the reallty of advances in 
cancer research. He did not know then 
what was in store for him on his return 
to Oregon. 

Dirck Nevpercer has been a controversial 
figure in Oregon politics since his college 
days more than a quarter century ago. In 
the past 2 years in the Senate he has given 
evidence of a maturity of judgment and a 
reasonablefiess, which, added to other ex- 
ceptional, if sometimes mercurial gifts, give 
promise of a highly useful career, whether 
in public or private life. 

Whatever one may think of the course 
that career should take, all can join in the 
good wish that it not be a limited one, 
that Senator NEUBERGER experience an early 
and complete recovery such as he has sought 
to make possible for all those similarly 
aficted, 


WASHINGTON CALLING 
(By Richard and Maurine Neuberger) 
THE MEDICAL VERDICT OF MY DOCTORS 


On August 29 my doctors diagnosed a small 
tumor of the testicle as malignant. Thus 
I have had to face the disturbing medical 
verdict confronted by so many other Ameri- 
cans every year. 

All at once, it emphasized a thousand times 
in my mind the legislation which I have been 
sponsoring to increase funds for the National 
Cancer Institute, to expand Federal grants 
available for projects like the University of 
Oregon Medical Research Center, to provide 
more adequate salaries for the skilled re- 
searchers employed by our Government, to 
encourage aid to clinics and hospitals and 
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private physicians who are undertaking pion- 
eer work in this vital and urgent field. 

The matter no longer concerned only other 
people; it concerned me, too—directly, I 
realized how each one of us lives under the 
shadow of such events every day of our lives. 

My doctors are hopeful. They assure me 
the recovery rate is very high from tumors 
located in this part of the body, They feel 
my medical outlook is excellent. As a matter 
of precaution, I am to undergo a course of 
radiotherapy with one of the new cobalt 
bonrbs that have been developed as part of 
the very research program which my legtsla- 
tive efforts have been encouraging. During 
this procedure, I have been advised by my 
doctors to continue my schedule of speaking 
engagements and conferences in the Portland 
area, and this I intend to do. 

Perhaps many of us need this kind of shock 
to see things clearly, Things have fallen into 
a new perspective for me. Little things 
which previously seemed Important now are 
inconsequential. I also have acquired a new 
personal respect for the inner resources of 
men such as, for instance, Secretary of State 
Dulles, who several years ago underwent a 
cancer operation far more extensive than 
mine and yet now has returned to a regimen 
which takes him all over the world as super- 
visor of the foreign policy of the United 
States. Think what one may of Mr. Dulles“ 
views, one can only admire his courage and 
energy under such circumstances. 

Inevitably, I have been asked if my illness 
will affect my decision to run again for the 
Senate. This was a decision I had not 
reached even prior to my surgery. I intend 
to reach it in 1960, 


United States Scientific Research in 
Antarctica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, last fall it 
was a privilege for some of the members 
of the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce first-hand to 
view some of the scientific research being 
conducted by our Antarctica Committee 
under the aegis of the United States Na- 
tional Committee for the International 
Geophysical Year. In this connection, 
we had the informed companionship of 
Dr. Laurence M. Gould, president, Carle- 
ton College, who is chairman of our Com- 
mittee on Antarctica and of Dr. Harry 
Wexler, Chief of Research, United States 
Weather Bureau, who is vice chairman 
and first scientist for our Committee on 
Antarctica. 

The importance of continuing the 
work in Antarctica subsequent to the 
close of the International Geophysical 
Year at the end of 1958 is a conclusion 
our committee readily reached. I am 
happy, accordingly, to include in the 
Record a statement of the nature of the 
1959 program which will be conducted by 
our United States representatives in Ant- 
arctica in their participation as members 
of the Special Committee on Antarctica 
Research which is carrying on the work 
ater the International Geophysical 

ear: 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ECIENCES, 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., August 18, 1958. 


MEMORANDUM 


To: Dr. L. M. Gould, chairman, Committee 
on Polar Research, MAS. 

From: Dr. Harry Wexler, member, Committee 
on Polar Research, 

Subject: Report on second meeting of SCAR, 
Moscow, August 1958. 

The first session of the second meeting of 
the Special Committee on Antarctic Re- 
search (SCAR) of the International Council 
of Scientific Unions (ICSU) was held from 
8:30 p. m. until midnight of Tuesday, Aug- 
ust 4, 1958, in the physics building of the 
Moscow State University. President Lac- 
lavere officiated with assistance of Vice Presi- 
dent K. Bullen of Australia and Acting Sec- 
retary G. deQ. Robin of the United Kingdom 
in going through the agenda (attach- 
ment A). 

1. 1959 plans: After some routine busi- 
ness (which included urging all countries to 
transmit their 1958 $500 dues to the treas- 
urer of ICSU) the reports for 1959 Antarctic 
research were presented alphabetically by 
nations; these are summarized in attach- 
ment B. All countries represented in IGY 
Antarctic research announced their inten- 
tion of continuing in 1959, although some 
countries announced curtailment (e. g» 
France will discontinue their Inland sta- 
tion, Charcot). Of particular interest was 
the announcement by South Africa of their 
desire to cooperate with other nations in 
supporting a fixed station on the Antarctic 
coast. Also welcome was the news that the 
United Kingdom will keep Halley Bay in 
operation and Norway, its station in the 
Queen Maud Land. 

In presenting the United States report I 
mentioned all IGY stations with the excep- 
tion of Little America. I described traverses 
that would be made on the Victoria Land 
Plateau and in Marie Byrd Land, probably 
to the Bellingshausen seacoast, No one 
asked about plans for Little America. 

The Soviet report was presented verbally 
by Dr. Somov who at the chairman's request 
submitted a paper which was reproduced and 
is shown here as attachment C. 

Three working groups were established as 
indicated in attachment B. 

2. W/G meetings: With John Lyman I 
attended the W/G on oceanography and 
biology on Friday afternoon, August 8, and 
with Messrs. Cartwright and Shapley the 
W/G on earth and atmosphere (of which I 
was chairman) all day Sunday, August 10. 
Mr. Mange, assisted at times by Mr, Shapley, 
attended the W/G on international coopera- 
tion and publications held concurrently with 


W/G on earth and atmosphere, Sunday 
morning. 
3. Final plenary, Monday, August 11, 


Scientists Club: Some of the interesting 
items are: 

(a) Cable of greetings to SCAR from Hal- 
ley Bay was noted and a message from SCAR 
to all Antarctic stations was drafted. 

(b) Little America: The draft minutes of 
the first session of SCAR on August 4 were 
reviewed. In view of a cable from Peavey 
received after the August 4 meeting, and to 
correct a*remark made by Laclavere before 
the final plenary of CSAGI on August 9 
stating that the United States would close 
Little America, I had the following statement 
inserted in the United States National Re- 
port for 1959: 

“The Little America station will be kept 
open after 1958.as a logistics and supply 
base in support of United States-Antarctic 
research. The United States National Acad- 
emy of Sciences is considering the question 
of further scientific investigations at Little 
America. More definitive information will 
be supplied later to the SCAR.” 

(c) Poland: Professor Monczanski, of Po- 
land, attended the Sunday meeting of the 
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W/G on International Cooperation and 
stated that Poland which has 5 expeditions 
in the Arctic, is anxious to participate in 
Antarctic research by establishing a station 
by the end of 1959 at some location to be de- 
termined. They will decide in 3 or 4 months 
and will send a detailed description to 
SCAR, 

It was decided to welcome Poland into 
SCAR after they have become active in Ant- 
arctica and in the meantime Poland's atten- 


tion would be directed toward the SCAR 


resolution on station gaps. 

(d) Publications: It was decided unani- 
mously to have SCAR activities published as 
separate sections within the Polar Record 
and the Proceedings of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic Institute (Leningrad) and requested 
the SCAR E/C and Drs. Robin and Somov 
to make the necessary arrangements. Wide- 
spread distribution of reprints and publica- 
tions in other journals was urged. 

(e) Antarctic Cartography: SCAR passed 
a resolution reading approximately as fol- 
lows: 

“Considering the necessity for scientific 
uses of an accurate map of Antarctica, the 
SCAR recommends the establishment of a 
W/G on Antarctic cartography to: 

“(1) Study ways and means of producing a 
map of Antarctica of scale 1:30,000,000; 
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“(2) Examine the possibilities of partici- 
pation by the various nations in this map- 
Ping program; 

“(3) Prepare specifications so that there 
should be uniformity as far as possible in 
maps produced by different agencies." 

President Laclavere requested the United 
States delegate to prepare for SCAR a cata- 
log of all Antarctic charts and asked that all 
countries in SCAR exchange samples of their 
charts. 

(f) Exchange of personnel between Ant- 
arctic stations was encouraged, particularly 
in geology and giaciology, to assist in stand- 
ardization of nomenclature and coordination 
of results. 

(g) W/G, on oceanography and biology 
recommendations were approved and it was 
urged that all countries notify SCAR and 
each other by September 20, 1968, if possible, 
ot ship schedules to permit synoptic ocedno- 
graphie investigations of the Antarctic con- 
vergence in a selected international period. 

(h) W/G on earth and atmosphere recom- 
mendations: The draft recommendations 
adopted with but slight changes are shown 
as attachment D. 

Of particular interest is: 

(1) The succeerful Australian attempt to 
rewrite the Hague station gaps resolution in 
geographic terms, omitting station names; 

(2) The acceptance of the United States 
Proposal to move the weather central out- 
side of Antarctica and the acceptance of the 
Australia-New Zealand proposal to locate it 
in that area. Australia appears more en- 
thusiastic than New Zenland in accepting 
Tetponsibility for what it chooses to call the 
“Analysis Center“ but will need meteorologi- 
cal personnel assistance from other countries. 
The U. S. S. R only accepted the move if Mo- 
Murdo NAF will transmit by radio all avail- 
able Antarctic weather observations it col- 
lecta; and À 

(3) Passage of a strong communications 
resolution to keep tbe Antarctic mother- 
daughter network alive and to urge the WMO 
to strengthen Southern Hemisphere meteoro- 
logical exchanges. 

(1) Next meeting of SCAR is scheduled at 
Melbourne, Australia, latter half of February 
1959 following the symposium on Antarctic 
meteorology. 

(J) CSAGI Antarctic Conference is to be 
kept alive until CSAGI expires June 30, 1959, 
since some of its machinery (e. g. W/G on 
Antarctic communications) may be useful. 
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(k) General: As in previous meetings of 
SCAR and CSAGI Antarctic Conferences a 
cordial and cooperative spirit of give and 
take was manifest. 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
at Colfax, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
great honor and pleasure to have the 
distinguished Secretary of Agriculture 
visit my congressional district, and to be 
privileged to introduce him to the vast 
crowd that attended the Tractorama, at 
Colfax, III. On this occasion there was 
on display the newest farm equipment, 
and on this occasion our Secretary of 
Agriculture delivered a very inspiring 
address. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I am placing in the Recorp my 
speech introducing him and his fine 
speech to the farmers from all parts of 
the country who were present. 

This is the third annual Tractorama. You 
see here today more dramatic and more 
emphatic than any words of mine what is, 
and has been, taking place in agriculture. 
What you see here today in mechanical 
equipment says more graphically than any- 
thing I might say how the science of farm- 
ing has changed, 

The number of farms throughout the 
country has been decreasing, but thelr size 
and production have been increasing. We 
have been expericncing an agricultural rey- 
olution, just as at one time in our history 
we experienced an industrial revolution, 
The industrial revolution ushered in the 
machine age, new and faster modes of 
transportation, on water, on land, and in 
the air. In due course, through the in- 
ventive genius of man the machine has 
been applied to farming. This is all apart 
of progress. 

With the rapid transition from farming by 
horse and plow to fi by power-operated 
equipment there has inevitably arisen many 
problems, both to the Individual farmer and 
to the country as a whole. But however 
pressing and however grave those problems 
may be, we will solve them. The American 
people have always been, and will continue 
to be, a people of imagination, ingenuity, 
and determination. That is why we are the 
most productive and the most powerful 
nation in the world. 

Such events as this contribute immeasur- 
ably for giving us, as farmers and as city 
dwellers, as producers and as consumers, a 
better understanding of the Nation's over- 
all agricultural developments and our mu- 
tuality of interests. As producers and as 
consumers we must work together for a 
sound solution of those problems that con- 
front the farmer. 

It is indeed a great honor for me to be 
invited to participate on this program. I 
have the distinct honor of introducing to 
you our distinguished guest speaker—the 
Nation's No. 1 farmer. 

Perhaps, in the light of his duties and 
responsibilities as our Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, and especially in view of his personal 
dedication to a faithful discharge of those 
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duties and responsibilities, it would be more 
accurate to say that our distinguished guest 
is the Nation's No. 1 farmhand. While an 
Idaho dirt farmer in his own right, he has 
devoted practically his entire life to serving 
the farmers. At one time he owned and 
operated his own farm; and, while eo doing, 
he served as a county agricultural agent. 

Beginning with his early college days at 
the Utah State Agriculture College, he has 
devoted his life to farming and farm prob- 
lems—always seeking new opportunities and 
larger areas for service, and always assuming 
heavier duties and graver responsibilities in 
the service of agriculture. 

His has been a life of service. Today he is 
our Secretary of Agriculture, the Nation's 
No. 1 farmhand, if you will, for that is the 
way he looks at his present job. He is daily 
working tirelessly for your welfare and for 
the welfare of all the farmers throughout 
the country. 

I shall not take the time to tell you what 
our distinguished guest has accomplished, 
in spite of many obstacles placed in his way. 

It has been my rare privilege to work close- 
ly with our distinguished guest speaker. I 
know him well. And the more I know him 
the greater becomes my admiration and re- 
spect for him. No man ever served in public 
office more devoted to public service. 
Whether you agree or diagree with what he 
advocates, there is no denying the fact that 
what he advocates is not based on any po- 
litical consideration but simply on what he 
believes to be right. He is a man of high 
principle, firm in his convictions and with 
the courage of his convictions. He seeks only 
to serve, and he is serving well all of us who 
are so deeply interested in agricuture. 

It is my high privilege and great honor to 
present to you our beloved Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson. 


ADDRESS BY SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
Ezra Tart Benson 


It is an honor and privilege for me to 
be here today and to have been introduced 
by Congressman ARENDS. 

As I look over this display of mechanical 
might here today, I recall my early days 
on the farm and the machinery, or lack of 
it, that my good wife and I had at our 
disposal. Many of you here can share 
similar memories with me. We've come a 
long way in a short lifetime. 7 

The power and versatility of this equip- 
ment also reminds me that last month at 
n county fair near Washington I watched a 
pulling exhibition of draft horses. They are 
wonderful animals and I thrilled as I 
watched them perform. I began driving 
horses on a splke- tooth harrow as a 5-year- 
old and at 16 I was driving 8 head on a 
harvester. I've never been able to get as 
much of a thrill out of driving an auto- 
mobile as I did from handling a good team. 
I love horses and ride at every opportunity. 

But the workhorse is almost gone and 
with it an era has ended. It is difficult to 
realize that in our lifetimes we have wit- 
nessed this tremendous technological revolu- 
tion that has done so much to change farm- 
ing from a small, self-sufficient enterprise 
to a business. 

This has meant great advancements in 
farm production and efficiency and has done 
wonders to promote the standard of living 
of farm families. It has meant, too, prob- 
lems of adjustment between what almost 
amounts to two different ways of life. 

We have moved from a world of horses, 
steam threshing machines, setting hens, 
country butter, family orchards, and gen- 
eral farming to a streamlined, mechanized, 
commercialized, specialized type of farming. 

The farming business is no longer a simple 
way of life. 
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In but 17 years farmers increased their 
ownership of tractors from 1.5 million. to 
45 million; of grain combines from 190,000 
to 1 million, and of milking machines from 
175,000 to more than 700,000. 

In short, we have substituted mechanical 
power for muscle power. 

We are in the midst of that adjustment 
period now. Our argiculture is dynamic, 
and ever changing. We must keep an aware- 
ness of this as we face up to our problems. 
Our solutions must not be political panaceas, 
but programs based on the tradition of free 
enterprise in this the greatest of free 
nations, 

We are concerned here today with the 
mechanics of farming and all that this im- 
plies, Farm mechanization is a continuing 
story of remarkable progress progress made 
possible by the farmer, by industry, by gov- 
ernment, and by the research scientists. 

All four groups have important roles in 
developing mechanical equipment and the 
techniques for using them effectively, safely, 
and without damage to the greatest of all 
our natural resources, our soll. 

Much of the push behind the rapid mech- 
anization of agriculture is due to the vigor- 
ous and highly competitive farm machinery 
industry. This event today and tomorrow 
is a perfect example of this. The farm 
tractor companies represented here are not 
present to sell their products, although I 
suspect they have some interest in that 
aspect of the show. 

They are here, rather, to sell better methods 
of farming to the men and women of the 
soil who have become the most efficient 
farmers in the world. Only a scant few 
years ago, in 1950 to be exact, the American 
farmer produced enough for himself and 
14 others. Today he produces enough for 
himself and 23 others. Tomorrow who 
knows? Compare this with that well-known 
country in Europe which is trying to over- 
take us in farm production. There the 
farmer produces only enough for himself 
and three others. 

Not only is the American farmer the most 
efficient in the world, he is also, I am sure, 
the most resourceful. Through his un- 
equaled ingenuity he has been the source 
of many of the improvements in farm im- 
plements. 

Much of the credit for these marvels of 
our mechanical age, of course, belongs to 
the brains, imagination, and competitiveness 
of American industry. I salute the com- 
panies represented here today and the many 
others who under our system of free enter- 
prise have contributed to the productivity 
and abundance of this blessed land. 

Credit must be given not only to the man- 
ufacturer and the farmer, but also to the 
man who harmonizes these operations, the 
research scientist. 

Without our scientists and engineers, the 
farmer would not have been able to use his 
machinery properly and effectively. This re- 
search, conducted jointly by industry, the 
Department of Agriculture and State ex- 
periment stations, is all important. 

I am speaking of three specific flelds of 
research: 

1. Research by engineers to establish 
principles for designing equipment especial- 
ly sulted to farm needs. 

2. Research by crop breeders to develop 
varieties well suited to mechanized produc- 
tion. 

3. Research by soll scientists to establish 
guides for using machinery on our land with 
the least amount of damage to our soil. 

, Some of you here may remember when 
the first cornpickers came to market more 
than 50 years ago. There are a number of 
reasons why they did not become popular 
immediately. One reason was that corn 
of the open-pollinated variety was not suited 
to mechanical harvest. The stalks were not 
strong enough, The ears were at various 
heights. 
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Scientists were just beginning then the 
basic studies that gave us hybrids. 

So our crop breeder scientists went to work 
to suit the crop to the machine. The hybrid 
was developed from inbred lines that would 
produce corn more suited to machines—hy- 
brids with stalks that would remain erect 
until harvest and with ears of uniform 
height. 

The first of these were becoming available 
in the twenties when the tractor-mounted 
cornpicker was placed on the market. In 
the past 20 years we have watched the corn- 
picker follow hybrids into fields across the 
country. More recently, the cornpicker 
sheller has come into the picture. 

In 1940, before hybrids were well estab- 
lished. and machinery fully used, it took 33 
man-hours to produce 100 bushels of corn 
in Illinois. With machinery and techniques 
in use today, the job can be done in just 
one-third of the time. 

And further progress is in sight. 

Experimentally, engineers and scientists in 
Federal-State research are producing good 
yields of corn with only three operations in 
the field: 

1. When the corn is planted. 

2. When additional chemicals for weed 
control are applied. 

3. When the crop is harvested. * 

This not only saves labor, but more im- 
portant, it will also protect our land. Too 
much use of heavy machinery can damage 
solls. Scientists have been aware of this 
for many years. They know some soils are 
more susceptible to damage than others. Re- 
cently, engineers have devised a strain-gage 
that can be planted in the soil for tillage 
tests. This will help in gaining better un- 
derstanding of the effects of heavy machinery 
on soils, 

The conservation of the land of our herit- 
age has long been a vital concern to us, We 
in the Department have many services de- 
signed to protect and conserve this basic 
resource. We are constantly striving through 
educational and assistance programs to help 
farmers keep land not only productive for 
themselves but for the generations to come. 

Only 2 weeks ago I attended the National 
Plowing Contests and Conservation Exposi- 
tion. I imagine some of you here today were 
present at that affair in Hershey, Pa. 

There we were reminded in the midst of 
acreage of great beauty that we are stewards 
of the soil and that we are entrusted with 
these magnificent resources of soil and water, 
grabs, timber, and wildlife. 

They have been entrusted to us by the 
Almighty to use wisely, to safeguard jeal- 
ously, to improve diligently, and to pass them 
on in a better condition than when we re- 
ceived them. 

To do less than this might well be to im- 
peril the future of our Nation—and to jeop- 
ardize freedom, the most precious of our 
American birthrights. 

This duty to preserve the soil must con- 
stantly be borne in mind as we find new 
and more efficient methods of causing the 
land to yleld more and more of its abundance. 

Although we have made enormous prog- 
ress in farm mechanization, we havent moved 
ahead at the same rate in all types of work. 

Our big gains have been in the mechani- 
zation of field crops. We haven't done nearly 
so well in adapting machinery to the pro- 
duction of fruits and vegetables. And many 
of the chores around the farmstead are done 
today just as they were in grandfather's day. 

In the past 20 years, here in Ulinois, the 
labor required to produce 100 pounds of milk 
has been reduced by 1 hour and 12 min- 
utes—or 36 percent. The labor required to 
produce 100 pounds of pork has been reduced 
by 24 minutes—or 14 percent. And that to 
produce 100 pounds of beef has been cut by 
12 minutes—or 6 percent. 

Meanwhile, there has been a great increase 
in the number of farms with electricity— 
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from less than 4 in 10 at the beginning of 
World War II to more than 9 in 10 today. 
Nearly ali of your farms are now receiving 
power from a central service. 

At the same time, the farm equipment 
industry has developed many Improvements 
for farmstead mechanization. On the mar- 
ket today are self-feeders and automatic 
watering tanks, self-unloading wagons, con- 
veyors and blowers, tractor feed scoops, and 
gutter cleaners. 

You have the power. Much of the ma- 
chinery is available. The big task is to fit 
these things together into a labor-saving 
system that Is well engineered and is eco- 
nomically sound. 

We are making progress toward that goal. 
And here too, teamwork among scientists 
and engineers of many specialities is helping 
to get the Job done, 

I came to Washington in 1953 with only 
one purpose in mind—to do the best pos- 
sible job I could for farmers. I am still in 
Washington and I am still dedicated to do- 
ing the best possible job I can for our farm 
families and all of our people. 

Here are the things this administration 
stands for: 

1, Freedom to plant. This means freedom 
to grow what you wish on your own farms. 
Not what some bureaucrat thinks you should 
grow. 

2. Freedom for farmers to make their own 
management decisions. I believe and I know 
you believe that we can't run the Nation's 
farms from a desk in Washington. 

3. Getting rid of every undesirable control 
and taking the shackles off farmers’ effi- 
ciency. You American farmers are the most 
efficient in the world and we should not only 
be grateful for this, we should take advan- 
tage of it. 

4. Building farm markets at home and 
abroad. We must accept the fact that in or- 
der to sell goods we must price them to 
seli—there is no satisfactory substitute for 
markets. 

5. Getting food into stomachs instead of 
storage. Farm products are meant to go to 
market and a Government warehouse is not 
a market. 

6. Helping all farmers to help themselves, 
especially those on smaller farms. 

7. Using our ability to produce abundance 
for the blessing it really is. 

Many of us have fought hard for this pro- 
gram and we have made progress. Not all of 
our problems are behind us by any means. 
It is well at times to take stock and see 
where we've been and what we've accom- 
Plished. Let's take a minute to do this now. 

When this administration came into office 
in 1953 we found farm prices skidding down- 
ward and a large and fast growing stockpile 
of farm commodities. The production 
throttle had been left wide open with un- 
realistic Government price fixing that was 
losing us markets at home and abroad. 

Price support provisions with bipartisan 
support had been enacted in 1948 which 
would have done much to prevent this. 
Both political parties endorsed a wider range 
of price supports in their 1948 platforms. 
But the act of 1948 was never allowed to take 
effect. P 

Had it gone into effect we would now have 
a more efficient agriculture, a stronger econ- 
omy, fewer controls and more freedom, no 
need for a Soil Bank and huge surplus dis- 
posal programs. 

In the past 514 years we have done every- 
thing we could to remove the chains of un- 
sound price supports and rid agriculture of 
the burden of price-depressing surpluses, 

As soon as we could—in 1954—we intro- 
duced a measure of flexibility—all Congress 
would give us—into the price-support pro- 
gram. By law it did not become effective 
until 1955 and then the range was 80 
narrow—82\4 to 90—that it helped very 
little. 
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In the 85th Congress just ended we in- 
creased the range of price supports on a few 
crops. This is encouraging as it Indicates 
& growing realization by the Congress of the 
Merit of this polfey. This wider range of 
Supports will help meet our problems in 
Cotton, rice, and corn when they begin to 
take effect in the next year or two. 

We secured enactment of legislation which 
has helped and is helping to pull down our 
surpluses, 

We obtained, and have used to the limit, 
legislation to speed up the movement of 
farm commodities—especially surplus com- 
Modities—into markets at home and abroad. 

We started a rural development program 
to aid rural people in underdeveloped areas. 

Appropriations for agricultural research 

ve been increased by 95 percent since 1953. 
We are especially emphasizing marketing and 
Utilization research—that is, new outlets and 
new uses for farm foods and fiber. 

These have been sound and progressive 
Steps—every one of them. And they have 
been effective. During the past 2 years the 
Agricultural situation brightened and in the 
Past few months has been the brightest spot 
in our national economic picture. There is 
no recession in agriculture. 

Of course, there are bound to be some 
fluctuations in prices, such as we are ex- 
Periencing now. In fact, it is normal for 
Prices to change seasonally, particularly in 
the fall as the crops are harvested. 

I am grateful that the first half of this 
year showed a net rise in income for farmers 
Of 22 percent over the first half of last year. 

Tops are bountiful and prices are above 
last year. We can all be thankful for that. 

There is a brighter light shining into the 
future, too. 

Crippling allotments and artificial pricing 

ve been a ball and chain on agriculture. 
It has had the effect of freezing agriculture 
in uneconomic patterns, destroying markets 
And piling up surpluses. 

Fortunately, we were able to achieve in 
Congress another major step in reducing this 
handicap. Although it is not all the ad- 
Ministration sought, the new farm law is 

sed on the sound principle that a wider 
Tange of price supports will lead to expanded 
Markets. 


It will help our cotton, corn, and rice pro- 
ducers, 
The new law takes a firm step toward 
making cotton more competitive with syn- 
etic fibers and more competitive in world 
Markets, and it will permit a wider use of 
dur cotton by domestic mills. 
It widens the range of price supports and 
Provides greater acreage for cotton and rice, 
It makes available a wider range of price 
SUpports for all corn producers and gives 
them an opportunity to decide on acreage 
ctions by referendum not later than 
December 15 of this year. 
If the majority of corn producers voting 
in the referendum approve, acreage allot- 
nts in the commercial corn area will be 
ntinued. If the majority disapprove, 
age allotments for corn will continue in 
ect. Price support will be continued in 
Ather case, but a different support is pro- 


Vided in case acreage allotments are discon- 
tinued, 


referendum held in December 1956. At 
4 t time over 61 percent of the corn pro- 
Ucets voting Indicated that they preferred 
inating the allotments; but since a two- 
ds majority was required in that in- 
ance, the allotment program remained in 
WEL” Then farmers voted again, this time 
th their corn planters. Only 14 percent 
the 1957 production in the commercial- 
corn area was eligible for price support, 
Wette relatively few farmers complied with 
eir allotments. 
t Here in Ilinois, about 80 percent of the 
rs voting in the December 1956 refer- 


the ener voted against corn allotments in 
tha 
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endum favored ending the allotments. And 
in 1957 only 1 acre in 7 was planted within 
the corn acreage allotment program. 

The Congress continued the special school 
milk program, just as it was about to expire 
and deny milk to the thousands of children 
in summer schools and camps. After a costly 
delay, the Congress also extended the act 
permitting us to market our surplus foods 
and fibers abroad. It also extended the Na- 
tional Wool Act which is designed to stimu- 
late production of a deficit commodity. 

But while we achieved some gains indegis- 
lation this year and although the farm 
economy is bright, some aspects of the agri- 
culture problem are still with us. We need 
to continue to move forward. 

Speaking of corn, as we have been here 
today, puts me in mind of hogs. The favor- 
able prices for hogs in recent months in 
relation to feed costs may have encouraged 
some farmers to plan to increase their hog 
production. 

I should like to again caution farmers that 
favorable hog prices can be maintained only 
if production is held to the quantity and 
quality that can be sold in the market place. 

An overexpansion in hog production will 
lead inevitably to lower prices and less in- 
come and unnecessary problems. 

We still have problems in some commodi- 
ties such as wheat and tobacco, Our wheat 
carryover looms large and we are continuing 
to lose our tobacco markets. 

The cost-price squeeze still exists as a basic 
problem, because the damage was done years 
ago. During the period from 1940 to 1952, 
the index of prices paid by farmers increased 
more than 100 percent. Since then we have 
largely checked this rise in costs. From Jan- 
uary 1953 through June 1958, this index rose 
only 7 percent, 

We shall continue to face our problems 
realistically, and work with dedication toward 
their proper solution, holding always to this 
firm belief that under this blessed free enter- 
prise system, we must steadily move toward 
freedom, freedom for farmers to plant, free- 
dom to compete, to market, and to make 
their own decisions, free from any dicta- 
torial dogmas from a desk in Washington. 

We have made progress as you have seen. 
Let us take a glance at some of these results: 

Realized net income of farm, operators in 
the first half of 1958 was at an annual rate 
of approximately $13.3 billion, 22 percent 
higher than in the first half of 1957. Gross 
farm Income in the first half of 1958 was the 
highest on record. 

Income per person on farms, from all 
sources, was $967 in 1957, 8 percent higher 
than in 1956, and the highest since 1951 
during the Korean war. And this average 
may well set a new record in 1958. 

Farm assets are at an alltime high— 9198 
billion as of January 1, 1958. 

Farm ownership is also at a record high. 
Two out of every three farms are free of 
mortgage debt. 

The postwar downtrend in prices which 
started in 1951 has been stopped and turned 
up. Prices received by farmers in the first 
half of 1958 were 8 percent above a year ago 
and 10 percent above 2 years ago. 

Farm exports set a new alitime high record 
in 1957 and continue at a high level in 1958, 

‘The bulidup of surpluses has been reversed. 
Government investment in surplus farm 
products owned and under loan has dropped 
about one-eighth in the past year and a 
half. 

The standard of living on farms is the 
highest in history, based on the percentage 
of farms with electricity, telephones, auto- 
mobiles, and the purchasing power of the 
average value of farm products sold or 
traded. 

Such facts, and there are many more, shows 
great farm progress, Agriculture is march- 
ing forward. 

As agriculture and our Nation march for- 
ward together, let us remember that there 
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is no other span of time so bountifully en- 
dowed as the years of our generation. We 
occupy a very special spot of the world’s sur- 
Tace at a very special time in history. 

We have achieved this enviable position, 
due in no small measure, I believe, to our 
heritage of freedom and spiritual values. It 
is part of my religious faith that the God 
of Heaven guided the Founding Fathers in 
establishing this Nation. 

It will continue to be a land of freedom 
and faith as long as we are able and willing 
to advance in the light of sound and endur- 
ing principles of right. 

We exist in a world half slave and half 
free. There are those among us and about 
us who would snatch away our freedom if 
given the opportunity. We must be eternally 
on our guard against them. 

Our challenge is to keep America strong— 
strong economically, strong socially, and, 
above all, spiritually strong—so that our way 

life may endure. i 

Let us here today rededicate ourselves to 
keeping our Nation strong and free. Let us 
firmly resist every move to socialize and regi- 
ment our lives, We who are concerned with 
the cultivation and preservation of the soil 
have a specific task. We must constantly 
work toward an expanding, prosperous, and 
tree agriculture. ; 

If we achieve this—and we must, and will 
with the help of Almighty God—we will have 
done our small part in this life to preserve 
the principles laid down by the Founding 
Fathers of this great and blessed United 
States of America. 

God grant that we may remain ever mind- 
ful of our blessed heritage and of our duty 
to preserve our free-enterprise system and 
our American way of life for our children 
and the generations as yet unborn, 


John M. Queen, Attorney at Law of 
Waynesville, N. C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I includé herewith a copy of a 
resolution passed by the council of the 
North Carolina Bar Association which 
appeared in the Waynesville Moun- 
taineer of August 14, 1958. 

During my years of public service I 
have had the pleasure of working with 
many fine men in North Carolina. None 
were more devoted to their State and 
county than John M. Queen. For over 
50 years he served the mountain people 
of western North Carolina. I am proud 
of my association with him. He was the 
product of democracy. He spoke his 
mind. He acted finally on his own de- 
cision. He was a leader by virtue of 
merit and accomplishment. All these 
qualities were inherent in his identity as 
an individual. 

Those of us who had the honor and 
pleasure of knowing John M. Queen will 
always treasure his memory. 

STATE BAR PASSES MEMORIAL RESOLUTION FOR 
JOHN QUEEN 

The council of the North Carolina Bar As- 
sociation, at a recent meeting, adopted a me- 
morial to the late John M. Queen, which 
reads, in part, as follows: 


~ 
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When John M. Queen, of Waynesville, died 
on April 8, in the Duke Hospital, a great 
vacuum was created in hearts of the people 
of western North Carolina. He was born on 
September 6, 1881, in Haywood County, of 
parentage whose ancestral roots reach the 
founders of the county. 

His keen intellect, tremrendous energy, wit 
and humor, character and leadership ability 
were evident early in life and won him many 
laureates in Waynesville High School, the old 
Weaverville College, and the University of 
North Carolina, He made a decep impression 
wherever he went on his fellow students and 
hig instructors. 

After he received his law license in 1907, 
he returned to Waynesville where he com- 
bined the general practice of law with farm- 
ing until his health fatled him 50 years later. 
He was active in church, civic, fraternal, and 
political affairs of the county and State. He 
was chosen by the Masons when he reached 
the age of 21. He served the Methodist Epis- 
copal church as a steward and as a Sunday 
school teacher. He was never defeated for 
any Office which he sought, having served as 
police Judge, mayor of the town of Waynes- 
ville, county judge, and solicitor of the 20th 
Judicial District for 16 years. He was a presi- 
dential elector in 1948. At various times, 
John M. Queen served bis profession by being 
president of the Haywood County Bar Asso- 
ciation and the 20th Judicial District Bar 
Association. He also served as a member of 
the council of the North Carolina State Bar 
Association. 

He was unexcelled as a trial lawyer and his 
services were in great demand both in the 
State and otherwise. His modesty and shy- 
ness caused him to limit his practice primar- 
ily to the present 30th Judicial District. 

No perron knew this district more inti- 
mately, and no one was better known in 
it. He was a walking historian for the fam- 
Illes in western North Carolina. Less has 
been written about Mr. Queen, and more 
has been said about him than any man 
in North Carolina. This was his fault—if 
fault it were—for he avoided publicity. 

Of Mr. Queen's many talents, his most fa- 
mous and his greatest were his personal 
charm. This persona) charm was interwoven 
with a keen intellect, indelible memory. 
matchless wit, abundance of good humor 
and originality. His wit and humor were 
so natural and abundant that he was as 
entertaining, charming, and amusing to an 
illiterate companion on a mountain top as 
& court-filled audience. Mr. Queen more 
than liked people, he loved individuals. 
Yet he was never effusive or affective. His 
creed, if one he had, must have been that 
it is neither charity, commonsense, nor law 
to assume the worst intent which the facts 
will admit of that the reverse being the true 
rule both of justice and of law. 

Mr. Queen was a man of tremendous phy- 
sical energy as well as intellectual curiosity. 
He turned this physical energy into being 
one of Haywood County's most successful 
farmers. Few men have raised more cattle. 
His intellectual curiosity was of such a na- 
ture that, after working hard all day in the 
fields as a common laborer, he would relax 
in the evening at his home by reading the 
North Carolina supreme court, the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, or the North Carolina Law 
Review. 


His memory was prodigious. He could 
quote passages verbatim from poems, 
speeches, and scripture at 75 which he 
learned at 10, 12, and 15 years. He knew 
the names of faces in history of more peo- 
ple in western North Carolina than anyone. 
He could name jurors who sat on certain 
cases years after it was tried. 

John M. queen married Miss Grace Shook, 
of Buncombe County. To them four chil- 
dren were born. He was survived by his 
widow and 1 son, John M. Queen, Jr., 1 
daughter, Mary 55 Queen, both of 
Waynesville, and 6 grandchildren. 
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Voting Record of Congressman Wayne L. Recon, T include my voting record on 30 


Hays on Major Legislation of the 85th 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HAYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 


of the most important bills to come be- 
fore the House of Representatives during 
the 85th Congress. Ihave done this 
every 2 years since I have been in Con- 
gress and mailed out copies so that my 
constituents could have a convenient 
method of checking my record. 

The 85th Congress has been a success- 
ful and historic one. Washington politi- 
cal writers have described it as a do-well 
Congress, which has made a formidable 
record of work done. 

The record follows: 


How I voted Tssue Btatus 
Voted for.......| Mutual scourlty program to strengthen the free world Recame law. 
National Defense Education Act of 186 hi --| Became law. 
BM increasing social . benefits by 7 percent -| Became lu. 
Konnedy-I ves Inbor reform Dl: . me etcanss Defeated. 
Voted for. Bill making Small Business Administration a permanent Federal agency and | Became law. 
increasing loan authorization. r 
Voted for. Department of Defense Reorganization Act Became law. 
Voted for. Highway construction UI. Became law. 
Voted for Civil Rights Act of 1957 Keeame law. 
Voted agulust__| Extension of Trade Agreements Act lor zal 1, 80 authorizing a total of 20 percent Became law, 
reduction in any tariff rato existing on J 
Voted for_...... 3 disclosure of employee a and DEAN plans and annual Anan- | Beeame law. 
cial reports. 
Improvement of Federal Civil Defense Act Beeame law. 
Tax revision bill, inclading admissions tax cut Became law. 
Community Farilities Act of 1458, authorizing program of Touns to municipalities Defeated. 
for construction of publie facilities. 
Dopressed arcas redevelopment bill __..-_-...--. 4+ eee Vetood, 
-| Ending issuance of fast tax writcott certificates. ~ «| Became law. 
Bill increasing Ist class postal rates „ͤ«„„1ũ„.„çñC Became law. 
Increasing pay of members of arenes Forces to oncourave Career service. ......-. Resime law. 
Bill estending benefits of unemployment compensation, now avaliclle only to Became law. 
Korean voterans, to all ox-serv 
Bill establishing Alrways Modernization Board to assure safo, oMclent nayiga- | Became law. 
tion system for all civilian and militery planes. 
Increasing pensions of widows of Spanish-American War veterans. Tocame law, 
L fberalization ¢ of requirements for voterans’ widows’ benefits. Became law. 
Reemplosment rights for National Guard men Passed House. 
-| Honsing Act of 1088. Defeated 
Bill extending time for disabled persons to file for social security ee Beenme law. 
Improved annuities uncer Civil Service Retirement Act -| Became law. 
Federal ald for school conStructlan 1s- .| Defested. 
Bill Increasing 5 benefits. Became law. 
Alaska statehood bill Became law, 
Bill establishing a elvilian-controlled space “agency ‘to be callod the National | Bocauie Jaw. 
Aeronautics and Space Agency. 
Voted for. Humane slaughter of livestock 77 re Np oer Prem ED Became law. 


110 The Senate added the postal employees salary increase to this bill and so I votet for it when It returned to the 
ouse, 7 


Report on Major Legislation, 2d Session, 
&5th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, each 
week during the time Congress is in ses- 
sion I prepare a legislative report for 
distribution in my district. This is a 
part of my efforts to keep my constitu- 
ents advised of congressional action on 
legislation affecting them. 

As this 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress ends, I have prepared—as an ex- 
tension of these weekly reports—a brief 
summary of the major legislation ap- 
proved during the almost 8 months of 
this session. Also, I include informa- 
tion on projects of special interest to the 
Ninth District of Virginia. 

In my annual report last year, as 
the first session was concluded, I pre- 
dicted that this Congress would go down 
in history as one of the most responsible 
to ever serve the peopie of this Nation. 


My prediction, I believe, has been borne 
out by the outstanding legislative record 
of this second session. I am extremely 
proud to have served as a Member of 
this Congress, which has acted upon 
many, many complex problems and is- 
sues in writing this record of achieve- 
ment. 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 

The increased necessity to maintain an 
adequate defense program overshadowed 
every other action of the Congress and 
resulted in much important legislation 
being approved. Early in the session, 
$54.6 million was authorized for the ex- 
pansion of missile bases and warning 
systems, and the Advanced Research 
Projects Agency was created within the 
Department of Defense. A major action 
was approval of the bill to reorganize the 
Department of Defense so that it can op- 
erate more effectively for the national 
security. Authorized, also, was new con- 
struction at military installations and for 
the Nation’s reserves; new and expanded 
facilities for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Aeronautics; a program of ship 
construction and modernization; the 
building of an atomic-powered destroyer; 
and funds for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 
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Realizing the urgency of the need, 
Congress approved the establishment of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration to direct and conduct our 
program of space research and develop- 
ment: $47.8 million was authorized for 
construction of a new space projects cen- 
ter and expansion of satellite launching 
and tracking facilities. 

The regular Department of Defense 
appropriation bill granted over $39.6 bil- 
lion for the activities of this vital Gov- 
ernment department. The Congress“ 
concern over the national security is re- 
flected in the increased defense funds 
approved above the budget request. 

APPROPRIATIONS 


Congress devotes a great deal of time 
each year to the appropriation bills for 
the several governmental departments. 
There were 14 regular appropriation bilis 
for fiscal year 1959, and there was a sup- 
plemental appropriation for fiscal year 
1959 to provide funds for newly author- 
ized activities or to increase the funds 
granted under the regular bills. The 
total approved in appropriations was 
Over $67.7 billion, which was more than 
$596 million below the budget estimates 
Submitted to Congress by the adminis- 
tration. There were also supplemental 
and deficiency appropriations for fiscal 
Year 1958 totaling almost $4.9 billion, 
making the approximate total appropri- 
ated by Congress over $73.6 billion. The 
1958 appropriation bills were also re- 
duced, resulting in a total of $619.1 mil- 
lion being cut from the budget requests. 
The second session of the Congress did 
hot cut the budget nearly as much as 
the first session, when approximately $5 
billion was saved by reductions. In- 
Creased appropriations for fiscal year 
1959 resulted from many reasons, na- 
tional defense and programs to combat 
the recession being among the most im- 
Portant., 

SMALL BUSINESS 


This has been a significant session of 
Congress for the Nation’s small-business 
men. First, we have made the Small 
Business Administration—SBA—a per- 
Manent agency of the Government. The 
ceiling on SBA individual loans was 
raised and the interest rate reduced. 
Second, the Small Business Investment 
Act was approved to authorize $250 mil- 
lion for long-term equity capital for 
Small business through investment com- 
Panies chartered for that purpose. 

a tax bill was approved that, 
through its several provisions, will result 
in an estimated $260 million in tax relief 
Tor small business. 

TAXES 


Despite expectations of such action 
When the lst session of the 85th Con- 
Eress adjourned, Congress this year did 
not approve any general tax reduction. 
Extensive hearings on tax bills were held 

the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, but increased Government spending 
prevented any general tax bill from be- 
reported. In addition to the small 
business tax bill, a measure was approved 
to extend the present corporate income 
rate and the existing schedule of cer- 

in excise taxes. This bill was amended 
remove the 3 percent transportation 
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tax on freight and the 4-cents-per-ton 
tax on coal. Two other bills of impor- 
tance made several technical and clari- 
fying changes in the excise, income, es- 
tate, and gift tax provisions of the tax 
laws, and provided some tax reductions. 

Since these changes are numerous and 
cover many people and businesses, I will 
be pleased to provide answers to any 
questions on them. 

SERVICEMEN AND VETERANS 


The major bill for military personnel 
in the second session provided pay in- 
creases of $577 million a year to encour- 
age career service. Such pay incentives 
should have a most favorable effect on 
the retention of trained military spe- 
cialists, who are becoming more and 
more important in today’s Armed Forces. 
Another bill extended the unemploy- 
ment compensation program to all ex- 
servicemen. 

Several veterans bills approved in- 
cluded: An increase in monthly pension 
rates for widows of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can, Indian, Mexican, and Civil War vet- 
erans and the providing of pensions to 
widows of Confederate veterans and to 
the two surviving Confederate veterans; 
an increase in benefits payable for total 
disability under the National Life In- 
surance Act; increased burial allowance 
for deceased veterans from $150 to $250; 
the consolidation into a single act all 
laws administered by the VA; and im- 
provements in the housing program 
mentioned later in this report. 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 


When the 2d session of the 85th Con- 
gress convened last January, the Nation 
faced a serious and growing economic 
recession. We have approved several 
bill aimed at curbing this recession and 
bringing about an improved economic 
outlook. Among the most important 
were: An emergency $1.8 billion housing 
act to stimulate home-building, reduc- 
ing downpayments on FHA-financed 
houses, extending the guaranty and 
direct loan programs for veterans and 
increasing funds for FNMA mortgage 
purchases; an increase of $4 billion in 
the authorization for FHA insurance; 
an authorization and apportionment 
among the States of $5.5 billion for high- 
way construction, including $1.8 billion 
additional to both the regular Federal 
aid and interstate highway programs; 
approval of legislation to extend to the 
States, on an optional basis, additional 
unemployment compensation for the un- 
employed whose benefits had expired; 
approval of an expansive program of 
assistance to areas of the Nation with 
chronic unemployment and underem- 
ployment; assistance to the Nation's 
railroads, including guaranty of loans 
to finance new equipment, meet operat- 
ing expenses and other obligations; ex- 
tension of the Federal Airport Act under 
which the Federal Government partici- 
pates in the construction of local air- 
ports; authorization of flood control and 
navigation improvement projects total- 
ing $1.5 billion. 

SOCIAL SECURITY, HEALTH AND WELFARE 

The Social Security Amendments of 


1958 provide for an approximate 7 per- 
cent increase in benefits for those per- 
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sons now receiving monthly checks, lib- 
eralizes the provisions regarding benefits 
for the disabled and their dependents, 
and strengthens the financial basis of the 
system. 

Receiving congressional final approval 
also were: a 3-year extension of the 
hospital survey and construction—Hill- 
Burton Act; a bill to requre registration, 
reports, and full disclosure of employee 
welfare and pension funds; the exten- 
sion of the school-milk program for 3 
years; an increase in annuities to retired 
or disabled civil service employees; dis- 
tribution of surplus foods in nonprofit 
children’s summer camps; a strengthen- 
ing of the law against use of mails or 
common carriers for transportation of 
obscene or crime-inciting matter; a pro- 
hibition against the sale of switchblade 
knives in interstate commerce; and a 
3-year extension of the $30 million per 
year program of matching grants for 
construction of facilities for research 
into cancer, heart disease, arthritis, and 
other killing disease. 

EDUCATION 

We have authorized a far-reaching 
program of aid to education known as 
the National Defense Education Act. 
This legislation provides loans to stu- 
dents in institutions of higher education 
and financial assistance for the strength- 
ening of science, math, and modern lan- 
guage instruction, and for guidance, 
counseling, and testing programs. It 
has been estimated that Virginia would 
receive almost $3.4 million under the 
initial authorization with $832,000 be- 
coming available this year. Also, we 
have extended the existing Federal as- 
sistance program for federally impacted 
school districts. 

AGRICULTURAL 


I serve on the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee. We devoted many days and 
weeks to hearings on the farm bills in- 
troduced in the House with 19 subcom- 
mittees at work. The first bill approved 
by both Houses barred a reduction of 
farm 1958 price supports below 1957 
levels, and, also, any cuts in acreage al- 
lotments for 2 years. This bill, aimed at 
economic improvements for the Nation’s 
farmers, was vetoed by the President. 
After a dedicated effort by the House 
committee, an omnibus bill was reported 
but turned down by the House because 
of Secretary Benson’s and the adminis- 
tration’s opposition. Late in the session 
final approval was given to an amended 
version of a bill pertaining to cotton, 
corn, rice, other feed grains, and extend- 
ing the Wool Act for 3 years. Other ag- 
ricultural bills provided for an 18-month 
extension of Public Law 480, under 
which surplus agricultural products are 
sold abroad for foreign currencies and 
bartered for strategic materials; the es- 
tablishing of humane slaughter regula- 
tions; extension of the authority to 
grant special livestock loans; continua- 
tion of the authority for the Secretary 
of Agriculture to administer the soil- 
conservation program on a national 
basis; the granting of authority to pre- 
vent monopolistic practices in the meat 
industry; and a change in the tobacco 
regulations to prohibit the growing and 
harvesting of sucker tobacco. 
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I believe the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee will begin hearings early i. the 
next Congress on new farm legislation. 

MAJOR MISCELLANEOUS 


Action on a variety of bills not classi- 
fied under a specific heading include: 
increasing the national debt limit; ap- 
proving Alaska as a new State in the 
Union; requiring automobile manufac- 
turers to clearly label their product as 
to suggested price and other information 
of interest to the buyer; increasing postal 
rates; establishing the Federal Aviation 
Agency to regulate air traffic and pro- 
mote safety in the air; granting a cost- 
of-living pay raise to postal and classi- 
fied Government workers; providing 
pensions and clerical staff for former 
Presidents; and passing a freedom of 
information bill to limit authority of 
agencies and officials to withhold infor- 
mation and public documents; and a 
requirement that food additives be ade- 
quately tested and found safe before 
being sold to the public. A 4-year ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade program 
was approved and provisions strength- 
ened to safeguard domestic industries 
from imports. An expanding trade pro- 
gram is, of course, vital to the Nation's 
economic future. 

NINTH DISTRICT PROJECTS 


Provided in the public works appro- 
priation bill were $200,000 in additional 
planning funds for the Pound River 
flood-control reservoir in Dickenson 
County. This makes a total of $300,000 
granted for this project and I have al- 
ready requested the Corps of Engineers 
to budget sufficient funds for fiscal year 
1980 to complete planning and begin con- 
struction of this facility. Also, $10,000 
was provided for further surveys and 
investigation of the feasibility of the 
Haysi Reservoir in Dickenson County, 
During this session of Congress I have 
continued to seek expedited action on 
Corps of Engineers’ studies of possible 
flood protection for several ninth dis- 
trict communities. These surveys have 
included to date: Big Stone Gap, Blue- 
field, Cleveland, Clintwood, Coeburn, 
Fort Blackmore, Grundy, Haysi, Pound, 
Pulaski, and the Richlands-Doran- 
Raven area. Before Congress will adopt 
authorizing legislation or appropriate 
funds for such projects, the engineers 
must make a favorable report on the 
economic feasibility. Funds have been 
included in the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill for the construction of 
the Abingdon Federal building, which 
was authorized in 1955 and which has 
not been started under the old lease- 
purchase program. Other post-office 
buildings are being provided in the ninth 
district under the commercial leasing 
program. 

Airports are being developed in sev- 
eral Ninth District areas and I have 
been pleased to cooperate in the secur- 
ing of Federal funds for these projects. 
Federal allocations have already been 
made for New River Valley Airport, near 
Dublin; the Lonesome Pine Airport, near 
Wise; the Mountain Empire Airport, 
near Marion; and the Richlands Mu- 
nicipal Airport. I am hopeful that a 
Federal contribution can also be made 
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this year for the proposed Grundy Mu- 
nicipal Airport. Funds have been made 
available this year for Army National 
Guard armories at Gate City and Big 
Stone Gap. I am also seeking such allo- 
cations for National Guard construction 
at Richlands and Pulaski, and for Army 
Reserve facilities at Abingdon and 
Marion. 
JENNINGS BILLS 

Consideration has been given to sev- 
eral bills I introduced in both the first 
and second sessions of the 85th Con- 
gress. I plan to introduce again next 
year certain bills that were not approved. 
Among the measures I proposed: a bill 
relating to adopted children was in- 
corporated into the omnibus social se- 
curity bill and I plan to introduce again 
next year a bill to lower the retirement 
age for men to 62; my proposal that 
volunteer fire departments and rescue 
squads be made eligible to receive do- 
nable surplus Government property will 
also be introduced next session—the 
House approved a bill that was reported 
and which covered only volunteer fire 
departments but the Senate did not act; 
hearings were held on a bill that I pro- 
posed to establish an agricultural re- 
search and development board to find 
new industrial uses for agriculture prod- 
ucts; legislation similar to my bill ex- 
tending the special school milk program 
was approved; consideration was given 
to an amendment I introduced to restrict 
imports of residual oil; and a bill similar 


to mine was approved to curb the prac- . 


tice of harvesting sucker tobacco. 

Of special interest to the Ninth District 
has been legislation to establish a coal 
research and development commission to 
find new uses for coal. My bill was en- 
dorsed by the Bureau of Mines with sug- 
gested amendments. A similar bill was 
reported to the House, but because of the 
lateness of the committee’s action, the 
bill was not scheduled for floor debate. 
An attempt to secure consideration under 
a unanimous-consent request was not 
successful when objection was made on 
the floor. I intend to again introduce 
this bill in the next session, Another 
of my bills to allow for the purchase of 
wheat flour and cornmeal for donation 
purposes was approved. This measure 
was aimed at simplifying the operations 
of the grain-processing program, which 
was started in 1955 from another bill I 
proposed and which utilizes surplus 
grains for donation purposes. 

This listing of the bills I have intro- 
duced and the actions taken on them is 
by no means complete because of space 
limitations. 

This summary does not attempt to 
cover all legislation taken up in this 
session of Congress, it does not present 
arguments for or against the bills, and it 
does not indicate my votes on the legisla- 
tion covered, I have given a brief sum- 
mary of the session’s work and will elab- 
orate on it upon receipt of any request. I 
have endeavored to always support 
the bills that seemed—after thorough 
study—in the best interest of the Ninth 
District, Virginia, and the Nation. 


I maintain a district office at 311 North 
Main Street, Marion, Va., that is open 
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each day to assist my constituents. I can 
be contacted at this office during the 
adjournment period. My Washington 
Office address is 1719 House Office Build- 
ing, Washington 25, D. C. 


Are We Getting Soft? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDMUND P. RADWAN 


or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. Speaker, under general consent 
granted for extension of remarks in the 
last Recorp of this Congress, I wish to 
include a letter received from one of my 
constituents concerning the report that 
officials are studying the possibility of 
surrender by the United States in a 
nuclear war. The letter follows: 

BurrFa_o, N. Y. 
Honorable EDMUND P. RADWAN, 
United States Courthouse, 
Buffalo, N. V. 

Dran Mn. Rapwan: Please tell me why any- 
one in these United States should study plans 
for possible surrender. What is the matter 
with Americans now-a-days? Are we getting 
that soft? 

Let's take Patrick Henry for our patron 
saint, and sound his clarion call throughout 
the larfd: “Give me liberty, or give me death.” 
Are we too weak to destroy our enemies? 
Have we become so soft that there is no 
more fight in us? 

Believe me, the Communists will never 
take me alive. If it ever came to a show- 
down, I'd go down fighting with all I've got. 
Can you possibly imagine any American liv- 
ing under a Communist dictatorship? If 
Russia has any ideas of taking over our 
country, I think they should know that we 
will never surrender—that they will have 
to kill off every man, woman and child in 
our country before they can take our land, 
and, by that time, there will be little left 
worth the taking. 

Let’s inspire our newspapers to work for 
us instead of against us. Let them stop ad- 
vertising Russia's successes and our failures. 
Talk of failure will never bring success. If 
we are to have freedom of the press let’s get 
the press on our side. Are not our own 
successes important enough to rate the front 
page? Let them root for us in the United 
States, for a change. 

Let's put on a real campaign, through the 
press, radio, TV, speeches, and every other 
possible means, to put a little spunk into 
our youngsters, and into the oldsters, too. 
Give us all work to do, and let us know we 
have something worth working for.- Give us 
leaders who can, and will inspire us with 
a real love of country and a zeal for vic- 
tory. Incidentally, such things as juvenile 
delinquency would cease to be a problem. 
Americans work well together in an emer- 
gency. There will be no more boredom. - 
Young: people with something worthwhile to 
work for will not turn to crime. And when 
we Americans work together for victory 
there can be no talk of surrender. 

There has been a great deal of unfavor- 
able comparison recently between our educa- 
tional system and that in the U. 8. 8. R- 
Let us not go completely haywire. We have 
our faults, but they are not as heinous as 
our magazines and newspapers would lead 
us to believe. Perhaps Russia can get along 
as @ nation of scientists, but we need 8° 
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much more—ministers, priests, clerks, teach- 


ers, carpenters, mechanics, bricklayers, gar- 


bage collectors, and all the rest. It is all 
very well to encourage the student who 
shows an aptitude for science, and to give 
him every possible assistance; but the scien- 
tist can't get along without all these others, 
and they, too need encouragement. 

Let us raise the standards of our colleges 
and universities rather than continuing to 
lower them in order to admit the poorer stu- 
dents, and let us remove the stigma attached 
to nonattendance at college. Stiffen the col- 
lege curriculums so that the students will 
have to be students. Far be it from me to 
ask that all the fun be taken out of college 
life, but it doesn't need to be all fun. The 
Old saying: All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy” should be balanced by a 
new one: “All play and no work makes Jack 
a stupid jerk." Too many of the young- 
Sters attending collegese today are definitely 
not college material. The schools pull down 
their standards In order to give them a break, 
but it would be far better for all concerned 
to keep the standards high. Let the others, 
those who cannot meet the demands of our 
institutions of higher learning, understand 
that there is interesting work for them to 
do, and that we need what talents they have 
to offer just as much as we need the college 
Graduates. Our colleges will then improve 
in quality and, in the long run, we will all 
be more contented and better satisfied. 

There are other problems, too, which will 
have to be solved. In the meantime, how- 
ever, please do everything in your power to 
Quash this surrender talk. The word is not 
in my vocabulary—unless it is hurled in the 
enemy's face in a tone of command. The 
best word to put in its place is “victory.” 
Let's work for victory. 

Give me liberty or give me death. 

Sincerely yours, 
RACHEL F. HOWARD. 


The Overton Waterway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
j Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr, Speak- 
er, preyiously I have given facts and fig- 
ures to show the widespread use of our 
inland waterways throughout the Nation. 
These figüres are remarkable in that the 
use of our waterways surpasses anything 
the engineers who planned and con- 
Structed these waterways envisioned. 

Every part of Louisiana save northwest 
Louisiana has water transportation 
Available. In New Orleans, Baton Rouge, 
Lake Charles, and even in Monroe, in- 
land waterways are available to shippers. 
So as to meet this need for northwest 
Louisiana, the Army Engineers have 
drawn up plans for the Overton Water- 
way, running from Shreveport to the 
mouth of the Red River and emptying in 
the Atchafalaya. Congress has imple- 
mented already these plans to the extent 
Of providing $400,000 and we have pro- 
ceeded deliberately with them. The plans 
&re now ripe to where the additional 
funds for engineering we ought to be able 
to proceed with this waterway which 
will mean so much to central and north- 
West Louisiana, 


> 


— 
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The highway program is consuming 
tens of millions of dollars. It is extremely 
important. This entire canal, 204 miles 
in length from Shreveport to the mouth 
of the Red River, can easily be built for 
less money than is being spent now for 
10 miles of interstate expressway through 
some of our cities. 

The amount of good which will come 
from this canal construction will com- 
pare, in my judgment, with any inter- 
„ being built in the United 
States. 


Representative Robert J. McIntosh Re- 
ports to People of Seventh District of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT J. McINTOSH 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. McINTOSH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude in the Appendix my report to the 
residents of the Seventh District of 
Michigan on major legislation and my 
activities as their representatives in the 
85th Congress. I also take this oppor- 
tunity to thank my constituents for the 
helpful comments, observations, and 
recommendations submitted to me. 

The second session of the 85th Con- 
gress was one of the longest, busiest, and 
most expensive in history. Looking at 
its record of solid accomplishments, it 
will be viewed as a constructive session, 
although the large amounts of additional 
spending are cause for justifiable con- 
cern. 

Less than one-half of President Eisen- 
hower's legislative recommendations 
were adopted by the Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress. However, because of 
bipartisan recognition that the basic 
problems of our times are those of pre- 
serving freedom and avoiding war, the 
President did obtain approval of his 
major recommendations affecting our 
national security. - 

NATIONAL DEFENSE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The President's recommendations on 
important legislation in the field of na- 
tional defense and foreign affairs re- 
ceived approval in the Congress. I sup- 
ported this legislation which included: 
continuation of our mutual security pro- 
gram; 4-year extension of Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act; reorganization of 
Defense Department, giving wide author- 
ity to Secretary of Defense, subject to 
congressional review; establishment of 
new agency for space exploration; crea- 
tion of independent Federal Aviation 
Agency for safe and efficient use of air- 
space by civil and military aircraft. 


NATIONAL ECONOMY AND DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 


Among measures of national impor- 
tance favorably enacted by Congress, to 
which I gave my support, were the fol- 
lowing: Pay increases for postal and 
Federal workers and annuitants, as well 
as armed-services personnel; 7 percent 
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boost in social-security benefits; public 
disclosure of pension and welfare plan 
operations; removal of freight excise 
tax; minor tax relief, as well as long- 
term loan and investment aid for small 
business; extension of unemployment 
compensation benefits; Federal guaran- 
ty of $500 million in loans to railroads 
to finance new equipment; price labeling 
of new automobiles by manufacturers 
to protect purchasers; $3.26 billion in 
Federal funds for interstate highway 
construction; statehood for Alaska; ad- 
justment of postage rates to put Post 
Office Department nearer a paying basis. 


ALASKA STATEHOOD 


The admission of Alaska into the 
Union is proof to the entire free world 
that the United States does not ap- 
prove of colonialism; it evidences our 
desire to give our dependent areas the 
maximum of self-government obtain- 
able. 

POSTAL LEGISLATION 


The Congress responded to the long 
pressing need for adjusting postal rates 
to reduce the deficit being paid by tax- 
payers. Since World War II, the aver- 
age annual deficit has increased to 
about $445 million. The fact is that, 
since 1950, every hour the taxpayers 
have had to put up more than $50,000 
for someone else’s postage. When all the 
postal-rate adjustments under the new 
law have become effective, annual postal 
revenues will be increased by $550 mil- 
lion. 


The new law establishes a postal pol- 


-icy for the determination of postal rates, 


and represents the first time in over 100 
years that a comprehensive set of ground 
rules has been laid down to serve as a 
guide for the Congress in its ratemak- 
ing legislation and for the Post Office 
Department in making its recommenda- 
tions to the Congress, on the basis of re- 
view, study, and survey for each class 
and kind of postal service or facility. 


EDUCATION 


The Congress passed the National De- 
fense Education Act which makes long- 
term, low-interest loans available to 
college students and assists in providing 
adequate science and laboratory facili- 
ties in high schools and public junior col- 
leges. I was pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to work closely with other Mem- 
bers of Congress in the development of 
the student loan program. The bill also 
provides fellowships for teachers and 
grants to States for strengthening guid- 
ance, counseling, and testing services, 
and for area vocational education pro- 
grams. The legislation, as finally en- 
acted, except for the omission of a 
scholarship’ program, closely parallels 
the recommendations of the President, 
and it represents a positive step toward 
mobilizing our potential resources of tal- 
ented manpower more effectively 
through the establishment of several re- 
lated programs. 

AGRICULTURE 


After considerable delay occasioned 
by disagreements over cotton and rice 
programs, Congress finally approved a 
major farm bill adjusting support levels 
and acreage allotments jn line with Sec- 
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retary Benson's recommendations. The 
only portion of the bill directly affecting 
Seventh District farmers is that of the 
proposed new corn program. Under the 
new law farmers will choose between 
the present corn program and a new 
one which would abandon commercial 
area, designation, abolish acreage allot- 
ments, and set price supports at 90 per- 
cent of the average market price for the 
preceding 3 years, but not less than 65 
percent of parity, 

Federal activities of special interest to 
the Seventh District of Michigan are as 
follows: 

POST OFFICE CONSTRUCTION 


~ The completion of post office projects 
at Port Huron, Mount Clemens, St, 
Clair Shores, and East Detroit climaxes 
years of great improvement in the postal 
facilities of the Thumb District, bring- 
ing new and improved post offices to 25 
communities. A number of projects are 
in the planning stage, but the backlog 
of postal construction in the district has 
been broken. The result will be better 
service from your Post Office Depart- 
ment, as well as better working condi- 
tions for postal employees. 
RURAL MAIL SERVICE 


Toward the close of the session, the 
Post Office Department announced that 
rural mail delivery service would be ex- 
tended to serve an average of two fami- 
lies per mile. I was gratified by this 
announcement, since I had introduced 
legislation earlier to make postal service 
available to every residence, farm, or 
business situated on an improved road. 
In my opinion, our rural areas are en- 
titled to the services of our Post Office 
Department just as city dwellers are, 
and I shall continue my efforts in this 
regard. 

SELFRIDGCE AIR FORCE BASE 


The great airbase at Selfridge Field, 
for so many years important to our na- 
tional defense and to the economy of our 
district, is slated to play an even more 
important role in the future Over $28 
million has been appropriated during the 
85th Congress for its expansion and im- 
provement Iam personally pleased with 
the developments at Selfridge Field, not 
only because of its value to the economy 
of the district but also because my last 
assignment during World War IT was as 
an instructor pilot at Selfridge Field. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Over $85 million in defense contracts 
have been placed this year in the Seventh 
District, providing an important stimu- 
lant to our economy. This sizable 
amount has been made possible, in large 
part, by the development of missile pro- 
duction within the district. 
NAVIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL, 

TIONAL BOATING 

Representing the “Thumb,” which has 
a better claim to the title “Water Won- 
derland” than any other congressional 
district in the State, I work closely with 
the United States Corps of Engineers, 
the Michigan Waterways Commission, 
and local groups interested in navigation, 
flood control, and recreational boating 
in our area. Good progress is being 
made. The Corps of Engineers has en- 
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gaged in dredging projects in the Clinton 
River in Macomb County and the Sebe- 
waing River in Huron County. The Port 
Austin Harbor of Refuge is also now in 
the construction stage. Several smaller 
dredging projects have been completed, 
including removal of navigational haz- 
ards in the Belle River at Marine City. 

The omnibus rivers and harbors flood- 
control bill, approved by the Presi- 
dent after the Congress removed ob- 
jectionable projects, contains the pre- 
liminary authorization for the flood-con- 
trol project on the Saginaw River, which 
is important to drainage problems in 
the counties of Sanilac, Tuscola, Lapeer, 
and part of St. Clair. It also contains 
authority to the Secretary of the Army 
to make surveys for flood control and 
allied purposes on all streams flowing 
into Lake St. Clair and the Detroit River. 

At my request, the Coast Guard has 
announced plans to install improved 
waterway- channel markings and lights 
in the Lake St. Clair area. The House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, of which I am a member, de- 
veloped and guided through the Congress 
the small-boat safety bill. Both of these 
actions are important to the Seventh 
District of Michigan, since we have one 
of the greatest concentrations of recrea- 
tional boats in the United States. The 
legislation will contribute to safe boating 
in our area. 

FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL PROJECTS 


It has been a pleasure for me to work 
with and assist, wherever possible, local 
governing bodies in their participation 
in existing Federal programs. Substan- 
tial Federal participation was approved 
for the construction of the Community 
Hospital at Cass City and the Macomb 
County Health Center at Mount Clemens 
and of sewage-treatment plants at Al- 
mont, Imlay City, Marlette, St. Clair, 
and Lapeer. 

School districts in Warren, Roseville, 
St. Clair Shores, Mount Clemens, Center- 
line, Fraser, New Baltimore, Algonac, 
Van Dyke, Otter Lake, and East Detroit 
have benefited under legislation provid- 
ing assistance for the construction and 
operation of schools in areas affected by 
Federal activities. . 

Urban renewal programs in Port 
Huron and Mount Clemens have made 
good progress, and preliminary approval 
was recently obtained for the St. Clair 
Shores urban-renewal program. 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIP FOR EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
MICHIGAN 

It is regrettable that the Congress ad- 
journed without acting on legislation to 
create an additional Federal judgeship 
for the eastern district of Michigan. I 
shall renew my efforts in this regard at 
the beginning of the next Congress. 

I have also been conferring with the 
appropriate authorities here in Washing- 
ton in an endeavor to reestablish regular 
Federal court facilities at Port Huron. 

MILITARY ACADEMIES 


Some 200 young men from the Seventh 
District have participated in three pre- 
liminary qualifying examinations by the 
Civil Service Commission, in which they 
have competed for nominations to the 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Merchant 
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Marine Academies. I wish to express my 
appreciation to the schools in my dis- 
trict, as well as to the press and radio, 
for their excellent response to my re- 
quest for assistance in acquainting young 
men with this fine opportunity. 

MEMBER OF COMMITTEE OM UN-AMERICAN 

ACTIVITIES 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities, I have at- 
tended hearings in many parts of the 
country. These hearings are conducted 
under the committee's authority to make 
investigations of un-American propa- 
ganda activities, in an effort to aid Con- 
gress in adopting any necessary reme- 
dial legislation. 

REPORTS AND CORRESPONDENCE TO DISTRICT 


While the Congress has been in session, 
T have written weekly newsletters, as well 
as periodic reports. I am sure you are 
familiar with my weekly broadcasts over 
radio stations WLEW, WDOG, WMPC, 
WTTH, and WHLS. g 

ILalways welcome the opportunity to be 
of any possible service in response to 
your inquiries and requests. These have 
involved problems dealing with service- 
men’s hardship cases, disability pensions, 
housing needs, social security, income 
tax, copyright and patent applications, 
postal route extensions, soil-bank pro- 
gram, birth records, child adoption, 
small-business loans, immigration and 
naturalization, passports, and civil serv- 
ice and railroad retirement claims. 

If the problem is one in which T cannot 
be of direct assistance, I always try to 
make recommendations, based upon the 
experience I have gained serving as your 
Representative here in the Congress. In 
a number of instances involving immi- 
gration matters and claims which could 
not be administratively settled, I have 
succeeded in introducing special legis- 
lation. 

Early this year I mailed a question- 
naire to residents of the district, asking 
your views on vital issues facing the Con- 
gress. Your responses were of great as- 
sistance to me in reaching my position on 
these important matters and brought me 
Still closer to the people of the district in 
my effort to serve them in Washington. 

PERSONAL VISITS 


During the adjournment of Congress, 
it is my practice to travel through the 
district to discuss legislative problems 
personally with you. Ialways try to place 
myself within a few miles of every resi- 
dent of the district. This year during 
the month of September I shall be in the 
district on my mobile office tour, during 
which I look forward to meeting and dis- 
cussing with you matters of national in- 
terest or any individual problems you 
may have with the Federal Government. 

My Washington Office, located at room 
1215 in the New House Office Building, 
remains open all year round. In addi- 
tion, I maintain district offices in Mount 
Clemens and Port Huron. 

Please feel free to write me any time 
at 1215 House Office Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

CONCLUSION 

As my first term in Congress draws to a 
close, I hope that my efforts to serve the 
district and to bring Washington closer 
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to you have met with your approval. It 
is my sincere desire to serve always in a 

‘manner so as to merit the confidence and 
trust placed in me by the residents of the 
Seventh district. It is also my wish to 
know my district so that I can solve its 
problems in a manner compatible with 
the national interest. 


* 


ien in Danger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
Writings, Lt. Gen. James Gavin has 
Warned that America is in mortal dan- 
Ber. 

The junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts has reacted to the danger by a 
brash, imbalanced, and myopic speech 
of generalities with no detailed reme- 
dies. His apparent philosophy that we 
take a bow to Russian superiority, even 
before Russia is superior, and adopt the 
underdog strategy, constitutes great 
dangers in themselves. 

I agree with General Gavin that we 
are in mortal danger. I believe this 
danger is even greater than he has real- 
ized, especially since Senator KENNEDY 

spoken. 

The Soviet strategy in the cold war is 
not bound by military objectives. It ex- 
tends to the economic, psychological, 
and political fields. The Reds delight 
in making pretended attacks to distract 
their opponent into weak positions. 
Having thus made a sucker of the vic- 
tim, they then attack the exposed flank. 

The Kennepy philosophy, I fear, will 
open up our flanks. 

I do not believe the young man who 
has such lofty ambitions realizes that we 
Must be wary of the mystification and 
deception of Soviet strategy. We can- 
Not forecast with accuracy the exact 
Pattern of zig-zags, ebbs and flows, feints 
and spoofs the Russians will use. 

But what we can do is to retain the 

tiative, not be trapped into false 
Moves, and never give in to the defeat- 
ist attitude of adopting an underdog 
Strategy. 

The military danger confronting us is 
great. and General Gavin has tried in a 
Constructive way to alert us to it. 

But will not someone equally authori- 
tative sound the alarm to economic 

er? 

The architect of communism, Karl 
Mark, predicted the fall of the West 
through the bloodless revolution rising 
from capitalistic bankruptcy. Sacro- 
Sanct to the true Communist is the be- 
lief that the fall of American way of life 
will come inevitably through a fore- 
Ordained historical process seated in an 
economic dialectic. 

Remember, Hitler did exactly what he 
Notified the sleeping world he would do 

Mein Kampf. The Communists 
might keep-their word also, 
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The greatest danger in the Soviet 
threat is its multiplicity. 

Yet multiplicity is not new to military 
problems. General Gavin has pointed 
out that he grew up reading the classical 
volumes of The Great Captains, by Col. 
Theodore Dodge. 

The theme of Colonel Dodge's work is 
that the so-called great captains of his- 
tory—Alexander, Hannibal, Caesar, Gus- 
tavus, Frederick, and Napoleon—were 
more than just brilliant battlefield gen- 
erals, Their perception extended far 
beyond the clash of arms. They saw 
war as a whole and realized it is possible 
to win without a battle. 

The great strategist of the future will 
be he who can see through and meet 
the multiplicity of the Soviet threat. 

He will see total war, limited war, 
ideological infiltration, internal subver- 
sion, political maneuvers, and economic 
tactics as but the many facets of Soviet 
overall strategy. 

Like the other great captains, he will 
realize that the response to this chal- 
lenge certainly is not to fight a thousand 
battles on a thousand fronts, 

That spells exhaustion. 

He will follow Napoleon’s sacred dic- 
tum that the best general is he who can 
separate the secondary from the vital, 
even in the fog of war. 

He will recall that Hannibal won his 
most brilliant victory by leading the 
enemy at Cannae into a false attack on 
his center. As the Romans poured their 
legions into the jaws of Hannibal's yawn- 
ing trap, his reserves closed in on their 
flanks and rear to consummate the clas- 
sic encirclement of all military history. 

The masters of the Kremlin hope to 
lead America into a Cannae, 

If they can so mystify and mislead us 


into false and rash build-ups, it will be- 


easy for them to close the trap. 

We cannot predict the exact design of 
the Soviet grand strategy, any more than 
the Romans could have predicted Hanni- 
bal’s design. For deception is the heart 
of good strategy. 

But we can do what the Romans did 
not do—we can look in more directions 
than one. 

As head of research and development 
for the Army, General Gavin made an 
inestimable contribution to our country. 
Naturally, he concentrated on the Army’s 
particular phase of the problem. : 

But now he has put aside the uniform. 
He has the opportunity to make a greater 
contribution to our country by looking in 
more directions than one. I hope that 
now he will take the time to study the 
grand strategical problems confronting 
our country in the economic, political, 
and psychological fields, as well as the 
battlefield problems of brush fire war. 
In this way, he can help us avoid a Can- 
nae. 

If General Gavin thinks as did such 
military intellectuals as Dodge, Clause- 
witz, Jomini, and Mahan, the concept of 
economy of force will take paramount 
position. Frederick the Great expressed 
it when hêwarned that the general who 
tries to be equally strong everywhere will 
end up being strong nowhere. 

Misguided and reckless spending of 
energy in all directions has afforded time 
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and again the prelude to crushing defeat. 

In military history, the masters of 
strategy all recognized this. 

When it seemed that Richmond would 
fall in 1862, that brilliant Confederate 
strategist, Stonewall Jackson, raced 
down the Shenandoah with a micro- 
scopic army to threaten Washington. 
The weakhearted defeatists panicked 
and forced Lincoln to retard McClel- 
lan’s offensive on Richmond, which could 
have ended the Civil War. 

Panic and defeatism destroy economy 
of force. 

Panic and defeatism confuse the im- 
portant and unimportant, and sap bril- 
liant chances of success through fear of 
failure. 

This leads to a consideration of Sena- 
tor KENNEDY’s remarks. 

The comparison is obvious. Panicky 
inhabitants of Washington wanted Lin- 
coln to adopt the underdog strategy 
when the greatest advances were being 
made on Richmond. They were suckers 
to.the Confederate deception. 

President Eisenhower is doing all pos- 
sible to preserve our economy of forte 
so that America can act at the decisive 
time and at the decisive place in the 
dangerous decades ahead. Granted, 
more money could be used in building 
defenses in all areas of the Soviet threat. 

We could spend and spend. 

We could initiate crash program after 


crash program. 
But by listening to the cries of the 


defeatists who would forfeit the true in- 


itiative to the Soviet and accept the 
strategy of the underdog, we would walk 
into the trap of Cannae. 

In the dangerous decades ahead, it is 
important that Members of Congress af- 
ford administrations constructive criti- 
cism. I strongly support Senator KEN- 
NEDY’s efforts to point out the danger 
facing us. But, I strongly deplore his 
destructive and defeatist psychology pro- 
pelling panic and fear. 

His remarks were vague generalities. 
Afterward, Senator CAPEHART attempted 
again and again to extract from him 
some specific recommendations. About 
all the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts could offer was the suggestion that 
we build more submarines and airtank- 
ers and do more work on the Polaris. 

He displayed no idea how much more 
money should be spent by the Military 
Establishment, and he begged off an- 
swers by saying he was not a member of 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

By recommending that we follow the 
strategy of the underdog he actually 
encouraged further Soviet aggression. 
His timing of such remarks while our 
Nation was negotiating in the United 
Nations over important and sensitive 
issues was most irresponsible and de- 
plorable. ; 

His sense of history was out of kilter 
when he implied that his present role 
resembled that of Churchill warning 
England against the aggression of Hitler 
in the 1930's. For Churchill was always 
positive, and magnified the basic spiritual 
and moral strength of the great English- 
speaking peoples. 

Senator Kennepy has minimized our 
assets and maximized our liabilities. 
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Churchill demanded that the English 
seize the initiative from Hitler. 

Senator KENNEDY asked that we for- 
feit the initiative to the Kremlin. 

Churchill found counsel in his cour- 
age. 

Senator Kennepy found counsel in his 
fears. 

In viewing the so-called missile lag, 
Senator Kennepy entirely skipped the 
heart of the problem, which had been so 
well struck by Wernher von Braun. 

When Russia fired her first sputnik, 
von Braun assigned the responsibility: 

The main reason is that the United States 
had no ballistic missile program worth men- 
tioning between 1945 and 1951. These 6 
years, during which the Russians obviously 
laid the groundwork for thelr large rocket 
program, are irretrievably lost? * * thus 
our present dilemma is not due to the fact 
that we are not working hard enough now, 
but that we did not work hard enough during 
the first 6 to 10 years after the war. 


There is a great gap between what Sen- 
ator Kennepy preaches and what his own 
party practices, Ninety-nine percent of 
the money spent on long- and medium- 
range guided missiles has heen spent by 
the Republicans. As late as May 1957, 
the Democratic controlled House of Rep- 
resentatives voted to slash $75 million 
from the Air Force missile development 
program. At that time, President Eisen- 
hower clearly warned what would happen 
if Congress sustained such cuts. 

President Eisenhower said: 

I believe the country would be taking a 
needless gamble. For myself, I have seen un- 
wise military cuts before * * * I am de- 
termined to do all I can to see that we do not 
follow that foolhardy road again. 


I suggest that Senator KENNEDY at- 
tempt to get his own house in order be- 
fore pushing the panic button for the 
Nation. 

Quite unlike Senator KenneEpy’s nega- 
tive generalities are General Gavin's 
specific comments on certain aspects of 
the defense problem. 

But I hope that General Gavin will 
take a fuller view by studying the entire 
picture of our economy of force vis-a- 
vis Russia. 7 

I am sorry that his book did not ex- 
amine the psychology behind the missile 
blindness that cccurred in the admin- 
istration from 1945 to 1951. In both 1947 
and 1950 our long-range missile program 
was brought to a standstill when Harry 
Truman impounded funds against the 
advice of competent military advisers. 
A close study of these disastrous years 
might help us avoid similar pitfalls in 
the future. 

Since General Gavin does not concern 
himself with these decisive years, he 
attributed the weapons development lag 
exclusively to the decision-making proc- 
ess in our National Government. When 
he wrote his book, he was convinced that 
the most serious problem in the decision- 
making process lay in the organization of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. He wanted 
stronger centralized authority and a 
more powerful military staff reporting 
directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

General Gavin’s thinking, basically if 
not specifically, is in line with President 
Fisenhower's when he presented his 
Defense Reorganizition plan. It was 
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the Democrat-controlled Congress which 
watered down those Presidential propo- 
sals intended to prevent another Pearl 
Harbor and speed up decision-making 
time. 

It is interesting to note that General 
Gavin has nothing but high praise for 
Mr. McElroy. 

General Gavin is very concerned over 
our capability of waging limited war. 
The Republican administration is not 
spending as much money in this area as 
the general would like. I certainly agree 
that both parties should give close atten- 
tion in the next Congress to General 
Gavin's proposals for the Army of the 
future. 

At the same time, it should be noted 
that the Republican administration has 
done far more in answering the needs of 
brush fire wars than did the previous ad- 
ministration. I quote from General 
Gavin's own comment on Korea: 

Korea was for the Army a bitter and costly 
experience. When the North Koreans in- 
waded, General MacArthur scraped together 
two companies of infantry and a battery of 
artillery and some supporting weapons and 
had the force flown to Korea. It was all that 
our limited airlift could transport. Thus the 
great might of this industrial nation, 5 years 
after the defeat of the Axis Powers, could 
airlift no more than two rifle companies and 
a battery of artillery to meet six aggressor 
divisions. 


Contrast the delayed and piecemeal 
commitment of our forces to Korea, 
which nearly resulted in a Communist 
conquest of that peninsula, with the mo- 
bile and efféctive protective action of our 
forces in Lebanon. 

General Gavin notes that the finest 
strategy is that which makes it unneces- 
sary to fight a battle. This was the 
strategy which the administration ap- 
plied in the Mediterranean. Its overall 
implications resulted in a serious rift in 
Russo-Chinese solidarity and Khrush- 
chev consequently backing out of a U. N. 
Summit meeting. 

I think it is important that writers 
like General Gayin stress the role of our 
Army in supervising and technically 
supporting the vast armies of our allies 
throughout the world. The Army can 
be tremendously proud of its part in 
training and shaping the forces of such 
allies as Korea, Turkey, and Indochina. 
These men on the ground serve as a very 
real and effective deterrent to creeping 
aggression. 

Except for them, we would have been 
nibbled to death long ago. 

So the role of our Army cannot be 
measured in terms of its combat divi- 
sion strength any longer. 

The divisions of our allies, as well as 
our entire mutual security program, rep- 
resent a part of our strength on the 
ground. 

And, finally, we must all consider fully 
the danger of pricing ourselves out of 
survival. For the threat of inflation is 
just as deadly to General Gavin’s army 
as is the threat of enemy missiles. 

The diminishing value of the dollar 
and the increased cost of labor has al- 
ready subverted part of our missile pro- 
are program—so General Gavin ad- 
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The true perspective in the dangerous 
decades ahead can only be gained from 
looking in more directions than one. 

We are confronted with the strategy 
of Cannae. 

We must see the Soviet threats as a 
part of a grand strategical scheme to 
mystify, mislead, and distract. 

And as we vie with the Soviets in the 
fields of missiles, rockets, and subma- 
rines, we must remember that panic, 
defeatism, and wild spending are the 
sure road into the Soviet trap. 

We must preserve our economy of 
force, our initiative and our economic 
heaith for the day when an enemy might 
descend on our flanks and rear. 


Public Record on All Bank Cases Is a 
Right to Which Depositors and Stock- 
holders Are Entitled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
24, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13099 to 
amend the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Act so as to require the Federal bank 
chartering and supervisory authorities, 
first, to formulate specific rules for the 
approval or rejection of applications for 
charter or insurance; and, second, to 
hear publicly all interested parties when 
chartering a bank or admitting a bank 
to membership, or authorizing a branch; 
and, third, to state in writing the reasons 
for rejection of applications in the event 
that rejection is appropriate. 

In that connection, I direct the atten- 
tion of our colleagues to the following 
article which appeared in the August 
1958 issue of the Independent Banker: 

PUBLIC RECORD ON ALL BANK CASES ASKED 


All proceedings before Federal agencies on 
chartering, branching, insuring, or Reserve 
membership admissions of banks would be- 
come matters of public record under terms of 
a bill introduced in the House at Washington, 
D. C., by Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
of New York. 

The public hearing procedure in these 
matters is in effect in many States. The 
Multer bill would give affected banks the 
opportunity to be heard publicly in proceed- 
ings for branches of national banks. 

Under the bill, it would be mandatory to 
advertise, in the affected community, intent 
to open a bank or branch. The notice, in & 
newspaper of general circulation, would have 
to run for 15 days, exclusive of Sundays and 
holidays. 

Persons objecting to the proposed action 
would have to file their objections, in writing, 
with the supervisory agency. In cases where 
the pending application is denied, the agency 
would have to enumerate the reasons for 
denial, 


PROVIDES COURT APPEAL 


An appeal to the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals aiso is provided by the 
Multer bill. Anyone who had recorded bis 
sentiments on an application before the su- 
pervisory agency would be entitied to testify 
in Appeals court. 
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The Multer bill already has received ap- 
Proval from the House Banking and Currency 
Committee as an amendment to the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act. Should the act not be 
Teported out to the House floor by the com- 
mittee, the bill likely could win committee 
Support as a separate piece of legislation. 

Explaining his bill, Mr. Mutter said that 
“despite extensive experience in appraising 
Rpplications, no standards have been for- 
mally categorized and the reasons for dis- 
®pproval are not made avallable to the in- 
terested parties, except in the general lan- 
Bunge of the statute. 

“Enactment of this bill would assure uni- 
form and equitable consideration of the pub- 
lle interest in the chartering and insuring of 
Commercial banks. 

“The intent of the bill can be summed up 
very briefiy: Consideration of the public in- 

t in authorizing the establishment of 
banks in accordance with democratic prin- 
Ciples of procedure. This is particularly 
important because commercial banks, more 
than most other organizations, affect the 
Public interest.” 

Mr. Morris major complaint was that 
bank supervisory agencies issue decisions 
Without presenting, in most cases, the rea- 
Soning behind them. Nor is there a fixed set 
ot rules on which parties can rely in making 
their arguments. $ 

“When the rules are published and writ- 
ten opinions are given to support decisions,” 

. Mutter said, “the commissions and other 
agencies continue to make decisions on a 
Case-by-case basis, and that must necessarily 
Continue to be the practice. 


“PUBLICIZE STANDARDS 


“But the amount of evaluation and anal- 
ysis undertaken on each application might 
reduced, and the applicants and the 
Agency staf be able to furnish the data 
Which are most helpful in reaching a deci- 
sion, if formal standards of reaching a deci- 
were developed.” 

Mr. Mutter said his bill will require Fed- 
eral agencies “to formulate the philosophy 
Which they follow when applying the statu- 

criteria. 

“The supervisory agencies will be able to 
Conduct thelr work with greater consistency 
and equity, and more expeditiously, when 

© rules under which they operate have been 
formulated in detail and made publicly avail- 
able. The persons desiring to initiate banks, 

convert them into national banks, or to 
deral Reserve member banks, or otherwise 

Acquire insurance of depositors’ accounts, 
Will be able to learn more fully, and in ad- 
Vance of their action, what the FDIC, the 

deral Reserve, and the Comptroller of the 

irrency will find acceptable, 

Private initiative in the banking field 
Should be liberated and enlarged as a result 
Of this bill. At the same time, it will go 
A long way toward preventing discriminatory, 
arbitrary, or capricious agency action.” 


A second item, which appeared in the 
e issue of the Independent Banker, 
reads as follows: 


The bill Introduced into Congress by Rep- 
tative Mutter, of New York, providing 
5 t all proceedings on banks before Fed- 
al supervisory agencies be matters of pub- 
record. makes sense to us. Some years 
go, I recall, when I first learned that there 
Was to be no public hearing on an appli- 
Cation for a new national bank charter in 
th City where I worked, I was amazed. At 
ie time, I was a reporter for a newspaper 
1 d often covered hearings on matters of 
gon Public interest than is involved in bank 
Pplications. 
4 Many State banking departments now con- 
k public hearings on charter and branch 
PPlications, Under the Multer bili, similar 
ings would have to be heard on appli- 
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cations of national banks for branches. 
This would give banks to be affected by the 
new branch an opportunity to be heard. 


I intend to reintroduce this bill early 
in the next Congress and press for its 
enactment. 


This Congress Has Done More for Small 


Busiaess Than Any Congress in 
History 
SPEECH 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
this Congress has done more for small 
business than any Congress in history. 

Certainly, this Congress has taken the 
initiative in finding out what the prob- 
lems of small business are, and it has 


designed and enacted several important 


measures which will go a long way to- 
ward solving these problems: Let me 
summarize the seven new small-business 
measures which have been enacted in 
this Congress: 

First, Public Law 85-699—The Small 
Business Investment Act of 1958: This 
is a revolutionary forward step which 
has been taken to help small business 
concerns obtain, for the first time, the 


kind of financing they most need that 


is, equity capital and long-term debt 
capital. 

Second. Public Law 85-866—The 
Technical Amendments Act of 1958: 
This gives small business a variety of tax 
benefits and removes a half dozen un- 
necessary hardships which the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 imposed on small 
firms. 

Third. Section 58 of Public Law 85- 
866—Antitrust Damages Act: This re- 
duces taxes on damages collected for in- 
juries under the antitrust laws, and 
strengthens antitrust law enforcement 
through private suits. 

Fourth. Public Law 65-909 - Amend- 
ments to the Packers and Stockyards 
Act: This closes a loophole in the anti- 
trust laws by which big retail food 
chains and others escaped application of 
these laws. 

Fifth. Public Law 85-536—The new 
Small Business Act: This gives the Small 
Business Administration bigger and bet- 
ter authorities for helping small busi- 
ness, and it gives small business, for the 
first time, a permanent agency in the 
Government. 

Sixth. Public Law 85-800: This re- 
vises all of the laws governing Federal 
procurement and contracting methods, 
so as to make it easier for small firms to 
obtain Government contracts and easier 
for small firms to finance work on Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

Seventh. Public Law 85—475—Repeal 
of the 3-percent tax on freight shipped 
by common carrier: This reduces the 
marketing costs of goods shipped by 
common carrier and removes a competi- 
tive advantage which was enjoyed by big 
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corporations operating their own truck- 
ing systems. 

These seven new laws make up no small 
body of legislative achievement. And I 
believe that no one appreciates that fact 
any more than I do. The small-business 
problems and handicaps which these new 
laws help to remove are matters on which 
I have firsthand knowledge. They are 
matters which have been investigated 
and studied by the Select Committee on 
Small Business, of which I have been 
privileged to be the chairman in each 
Democratic Congress since our distin- 
guished Speaker, Hon. Sam RAYBURN, 
first appointed this committee back in 
1941. In fact, the Democratic majority 
of our Small Business Committee had 
specifically recommended six of these 
legislative steps and called them to the 
attention of the Congress and the coun- 
try, although these steps do not go as 
far in some instances as we recom- 
mended. 

I know, therefore, that the legislation 
which this Congress has passed deals 
with serious, practical problems facing 
the 4 million small-business concerns of 
this country, and it deals with these 
problems in a practical way. These 
measures are not legislative shadow- 
boxing with imaginary problems, 

Why were these seven new laws 
passed? What are the small-business 
problems which they were designed to 
meet? How are they important to small 
business? 

HELPING SMALL FIRMS OBTAIN CAPITAL 


First and foremost, I believe that the 
new Small Business Investment Act will 
prove to be one of the most important 
steps that Congress has ever taken to 
preserve free and independent enter- 
prise. ` 

Without doubt, one of the most seri- 
ous handicaps to small-business con- 
cerns has been their inability to obtain 
capital. This is a problem which has 
been growing more and more acute. 
There was a time perhaps when small- 
business people could draw on the per- 
sonal savings of their families and im- 
mediate friends for sufficient capital. 
But each year the amount of capital re- 
quired to start and to operate an efficient 
business firm has been increasing. More 
machinery, more equipment, and more 
labor-saving devices of all kinds are 
necessary to meet competitive costs and 
to give efficient service. 

This means that if small firms are to 
survive, some way had to be found where- 
by they can obtain capital, on an im- 
personal basis, just as the big corpora- 
tions obtain their capital on an imper- 
sonal basis through the centralized stock 
and bond markets. Small firms cannot 
go to these markets. The costs of going 
to Wall Street for the amount of capital 
which a small firm needs, or going to 
any of the other big stock and bond 
markets, simply put these sources of 
capital beyond the reach of the small 
firm. 


This, then, is the problem which the 
Small Business Investment Act is de- 
signed to meet. And this is the first 
time that there has been any Federal 
legislation, or any Federal program, 
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that has attempted to help out with 
this problem. There have been num- 
bers of Federal lending programs, yes. 
And these have been very helpful to 
small business, as well as financially 
successful from the standpoint of the 
Government. But these lending pro- 
grams have not come to grips with 
the real problem, which is not the 
problem of obtaining commercial credit 
or bank-type loans, but the problem of 
obtaining equity capital and long-term 
debt capital. 
BANE CREDIT IS NOT ENOUGH 

This is the point which has been hard 
to put across: There is all the difference 
in the world between risk capital and 
loans of the kind which the local banks 
can make. A lot of people have thought 
that financing small business is a job 
which the local banks can take care of. 
But I believe that the investigations 
which our Small Business Committee 
made into this whole subject of small- 
business financing, and the hearings 
which we held, have now shown what 
the real problem is. 

The fact is, the local banks can and 
do provide many) essential services to 
small business. The local banks can and 
do make low-risk loans on a short-term 
basis to the extent that they have funds, 
and such loans meet.a requirement of 
both small firms and big firms for credit 
to finance inventories, accounts receiva- 
ble, and current operating costs and to 
meet all kinds of temporary needs. 

But the funds which the commercial 
banks have to operate on are almost 
all depositors’ funds. More than that, 
these funds are mostly demand deposits, 
which the depositors expect to be able 
to draw out at any moment. Commer- 
cial banks cannot, therefore, be expected 
to supply risk capital or make long-term 
loans. The representative of the 
American Bankers Association who testi- 
fied before our committee put it this 
way: 

The banks, as this committee knows, are 
not set up, they are not capitalized, they are 
not organized for the purpose of providing 
equity capital, and they are certainly not 
organized for the purpose of providing long- 
term loans. 


The question is, then, where can small 
firms go for capital? The big corpora- 
tions raise equity capital through the 
stock markets, and they obtain long- 
term debt capital by issuing bonds and 
notes which they can sell to the insur- 
ance companies, the big banks, and the 
investment trusts. The small firm can- 
not go to these sources. 

Furthermore, the big corporations can 
and do obtain a large percentage of 
whatever new capital they may need for 
expansion and modernization by, in 
effect, taxing the general public. It 
would be hard to count the numbers of 
times we have seen announcements over 
the past 5 or 6 years that one big-busi- 
ness industry or another was raising 
prices because, they said, they needed 
more money to build new plants or buy 
equipment to expand capacity. Small- 
business concerns cannot raise capital 
in this way. 
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HELPING PRIVATE ENTERPRISE HELP ITSELF 


The new Small Business Investment 
Act is not just another Government 
“loan” program. It is a way to help 
private enterprise help itself. Unlike the 
previous Government loan programs, 
this program is designed to encourage 
private enterprise to come in and do the 
job of financing small business. It is 
designed to encourage privately owned 
and operated investment companies to 
come in and fill the vacuum which now 


exists. The Government will help these- 


new investment companies to get started, 
yes, and in a quite substantial way. To 
form one of these investment companies 
there must be at least 10 stockholders 
and they must raise at least $150,000 of 
private capital. With this they may then 
obtain another $150,000 of Government 
funds on a long-term basis. And they 
may then use this $300,000 of capital to 
invest in the stocks of small-business 
concerns, or to make long-term loans to 
them, Furthermore, the small-business 
concerns will acquire stock in the in- 
vestment companies, so eventually the 
small-business people in each locality will 
own all or a substantial share of their 
local investment company, even if they 
do not start the company and own it 
from the beginning. 

Is this a new socialistic enterprise? 
No, absolutely not. The new small-busi- 
ness investment companies will be set up 
to make profits for their stockholders. 
The new tax benefits which this Con- 
gress passed for small business include 
specific benefits to help these small- 
business investment companies become 
profitable and attractive to private in- 
vestors. In fact, it is hoped that this 
program will be so profitable that pri- 
vate capital will eventually pay back all 
the Government funds and put the Gov- 
ernment out of the picture completely. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS HELP THE COUNTRY 


Furthermore, the legislation has been 
designed so that red tape and Govern- 
ment interference will be at a minimum, 
even from the beginning. Small-busi- 
ness concerns obtaining financing 
through this program need have no 
dealings with the Government whatever. 
They will go directly to the local invest- 
ment companies. If the local invest- 
ment company thinks the small firm is a 
good risk or offers a good investment, it 
will invest in that concern or make it a 
loan; and if it does not think a small- 
business concern is a good proposition, it 
will not put money into that concern. 
In every case, the small-business invest- 
ment company will be backing its judg- 
ments with a substantial portion of pri- 
vate money. But the local investment 
company will have money to loan and to 
invest, and it will be looking for good 
investment opportunities—that will be 
its business, and its only business, 

So we will now have in this country 
exactly what small firms need—not a 
Government subsidy, but a chance to 
obtain capital on the basis of their own 
merits, 

If this new program succeeds, as I be- 
lieve it will, then it will solve one of the 


great weaknesses in our capitalistic sys- 
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tem. The capitalistic system is, of 
course, the greatest system on earth. 
And we are determined that it will out- 
last and outperform all other systems, 

Certainly, then, we could not afford 
to do nothing about the situation which 
has been growing up, where the small 
business—the kind of business that has 
been the strength and the source of com- 
petition in our capitalistic system—is de- 
nied access to the capital on which our 
system must operate. 

If the new legislation succeeds, it will 
solve a chronic problem, not just a prob- 
lem that arises when our Government 
is squeezing bank credit to make money 
tight. Yet it will also help small business 
avoid some of the disastrous conse- 
quences of a renewed credit squeeze— 
which now seems to be commencing— 
provided, of course, that SBA allows the 
new program to get underway promptly 
and vigorously. When small firms are 
better capitalized, they are not so easily 
pushed into bankruptcy by having their 
bank credit reduced or cut off, as great 
numbers were in the credit squeeze of 
1953 and, again, in the prolonged squeeze 
of 1955 through 1957. 

If the new legislation succeeds to the 
extent it should, then there will be 4 
prosperous growth of small businesses all 
over this country. Local communities 
will not need to depend entirely on the 
great industrial and financial centers for 
prosperity. They will have more and 
stronger local businesses, more prosper- 
ous local merchants, and more pros- 
perous local banks. People who wish 
to leave the farms, or are forced to leave 
the farm, will have more jobs to go to 
and more opportunities to start their 
own-businesses. There will also be more 
jobs and more business opportunities 
and fewer unemployed people in the in- 
dustrial centers. In short, there should 
be more productive activity and more 
prosperity for the whole Nation. I be- 
lieve that in passing the Small Business 
Investment Act, this Congress has 
passed one of the most important small- 
business measures ever enacted. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS WITH THE TAX BURDEN 


Another important measure passed by 
this Congress—the Technical Amend- 
ments Act—removes a great many 
the unnecessary hardships which havé 
been imposed on small business by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954. And in 
other ways this act provides tax benefits 
for small business which will make sm: 
firms more attractive to private investors 
and make it easier for small firms to 
finance purchases of new machinery and 
equipment. 

Small corporations with no more than 
10 stockholders may elect to be exc 
from paying the corporate income tax: 
small firms—both incorporated and un- 
incorporated—are allowed a speeduP 
depreciation whereby they may write 
off 20 percent of the cost of new ma- 
chinery and equipment in the first year: 
investors in small concerns who suffer a 
loss on their investments may take an 
ordinary-loss deduction rather than 3 
capital-loss deduction; small concerns 
that suffer net operating losses may now 
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carry these losses back and deduct them 
from income received in the 3 preceding 
years, instead of only the 2 preceding 
years; estate taxes may be postponed 
and paid in 10 annual installments where 
an estate consists largely of an interest 
in a closely held business; and finally, 
dividend payments which the new small- 
business investment companies receive 
from stock in small-business concerns 
are made 100-percent tax exempt. All 
Of these measures are good. 

The tax bill enacted by this Congress 
does not make all of the changes in the 
Federal tax laws which the Democrats 
on our Small Business Committee have 
Tecommended. It does not provide for 
& general reduction in small-business 
taxes and thus it will not make an 
equalization of the tax burden which 
Should be made. I have reason to be- 
lieve, however, that the bill which was 
finally enacted by this Congress contains 
the most benefits for small business that 
the administration could be persuaded to 
accept, and the most benefits which 
Could have been put into a bill without 
having it vetoed by the President. Even 
80, the progress which has been made 
in this bill is good. It will helb many 
small firms in substantial ways. 


Effective antitrust laws and effective 
enforcement of the antitrust laws are 
essentials for small business, Without 
effective enforcement, the best of laws 
are, of course, of little use. Probably the 
Most effective deterrent to violations of 
the antitrust laws has been that these 

ws have provided an incentive for pri- 
Vate enforcement through private suits. 
Specifically, there is a provision which 
allows anyone who is injured by a viola- 
tion of an antitrust law to sue and col- 
lect three times the amount of damages 

has sustained. This incentive for 
small-business people who are injured by 
Violations of these laws to bring private 
Suits provides an important safeguard 
Against the possibility that enforcement 
Might be completely frustrated by politi- 
Cal influence in the Federal enforcement 
agencies. 

To encourage people who have been 
victimized by antitrust violations to bring 
Suit, a real incentiye is needed. People 
Who start such a suit must risk heavy 

gal costs, a great deal of time, and pos- 
Sibly the ill will of some big corpora- 
tion; and they must weigh all of this 
Against the chances that the suit will 
be lost, or that the damages they col- 

t will not be worth the cost and trou- 
le. Winning a private antitrust suit is 
not an easy matter. To collect damages, 
the small-business man must not only 
Drove to the court that the antitrust law 

been violated, but he must prove the 
&mount of the damages he has sustained, 
and, of course, he must prove that the 
Violation was the cause of his damages. 
Up until a few years ago the possibility 
collecting three times the damages 
Offered an effective incentive for bring- 
private suits. Under the practice of 
the Internal Revenue Service, only one- 
to of the money collected was subject 

Federal taxes. In other words, the 

who had been damaged paid the tax 
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on what his income would have been if 
he had not been damaged. . 

‘The Internal Revenue Service changed 
this practice, however, and was upheld 
in the change by a decision of the Su- 
preme Court in 1955, Since that time 
the ruling has been that anyone winning 
an antitrust damage suit must pay Fed- 
eral income taxes on the entire amount 
collected, And, what is more, the ruling 
has been that such damages must be 
treated as income received in the single 
year when they are collected, and taxes 
must be computed accordingly. This has 
meant, as a usual thing, that taxes would 
wipe out most of the damages which the 
small-business man might collect. And 
the result has been to discourage the 
bringing of private damage suits. This 
has been a great blow to private antitrust 
enforcement. It has discouraged pri- 
vate enforcement at a time when public 
enforcement was probably most needed 
to be supplemented by private enforce- 
ment. 

Furthermore, the ruling that the dam- 
ages must be treated as income in a sin- 
gle year has seemed most unfair and 
illogical. Everyone familiar with anti- 
trust suits knows that the small-business 
man who has been injured by some illegal 
practice has not been a victim of that 
practice for just 1 year, but usually for 
many years. It is not unusual that the 
small-business man has been victimized 
over a period of 10 years, or even 20 
years. 

In section 58 of the Technical Amend- 
ments Act, this Congress has restored 
much of the incentive for bringing pri- 
vate antitrust suits. Specifically, the 
new law provides that damages collected 
need not be treated, for Federal tax ptr- 
poses, as income received in just 1 year. 
They may now be treated as income re- 
ceived over the entire period when the 
injury is shown to have been sustained. 
This new incentive is not quite as much 
as was recommended by our Small Busi- 
ness Committee —or, at least, by the 
Democratic members of our Small Busi- 
ness Committee—but it is an important 
victory for small business. It is an im- 
portant victory for the public, generally. 
It will result in better compliance with 
the antitrust laws. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS BY CLOSING AN 
ANTITRUST LOOPHOLE 

When this Congress amended the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, it took the 
initiative in closing a loophole in the 
antitrust laws which may well save 
many thousands of small-business firms 
from quick and unjust destruction. 

In testimony before our Small Busi- 
ness Committee, small-business people 
operating grocery stores, dairy stores, 
and other types of businesses complained 
that they were being victimized by illegal 
price discriminations, and, according to 
an interpretation which had been made 
of the Packers and Stockyards Act, the 
big corporations that were carrying on 
these discriminations were beyond the 
reach of the antitrust enforcement agen- 
cies. Specifically, under the Packers and 
Stockyards Act, corporations engaged in 
the slaughter or meatpacking business 
are under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for enforcement of 
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the special laws pertaining to the live- 
stock and meatpacking industries. And 
on this fact the law had been interpreted 
as exempting corporations from antitrust 
enforcement by the Department of Jus- 
tice and the Federal Trade Commission 
on the ground that some part of the cor- 
poration's business is in meatpacking, or 
that it owns some interest in a meat- 
packing firm. Small-business people 
called our committee’s attention to a 
case where one national retail grocery 
chain had escaped enforcement of the 
Robinson-Patman Act by the Federal 
Trade Commission merely because it had 
purchased a few shares of stock in one 
of the big meatpacking companies. This 
meant that this national chain could 
make or receive illegal price discrimina- 
tions on canned fruits and vegetables, 
dairy products, cereals, bread, soap, and 
the hundreds of other items that retail 
food stores sell, now including cosmetics 
and many drugstore items. 

This meant also that this national 
chain and any other corporation own- 
ing stock in a meatpacking company 
could violate any of the other antitrust 
laws without fear of interference from 
the Federal antitrust agencies. 

This Congress has closed that loophole 
and restored the protection of the anti- 
trust laws to independent grocers, drug- 
gists, dairy firms, and other small busi- 
nesses. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS OBTAIN TECHNICAL 

ASSISTANCE AND INCREASED CREDIT 

This Congress has strengthened the 
Small Business Act and made it a per- 
manent statute. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration has been given increased 
authority and several new authorities to 
help small business. 

The maximum loan which the SBA 
can make has been raised from $250,000 
to $350,000; and the highest interest rate 
which the SBA can charge a small firm 
has been cut from 6 to 5 percent. 

And by no means the least in impor- 
tance, SBA has been given a new au- 
thority for assisting and counseling 
small firms in the vital matters of ob- 
taining up-to-date technical know-how 
and obtaining access to new inventions. 
The new Small Business Act gives SBA 
not only the authority, but a congres- 
sional mandate to obtain for small 
business a proportionate share of the 
billions of dollars which the Federal 
agencies are handing out each year to 
encourage research and development. 
Furthermore, it has been given the au- 
thority and the duty to obtain for small 
firms access to the new inventions and 
the new industrial techniques being de- 
veloped under Government financing, 
principally by the big corporations. The 
SBA is now required to assist small firms 
to pool their resources in establishing 
laboratories and other research facili- 
ties to participate in Government re- 
search and development contracts. And, 
if the SBA carries out the new law, it 
will catalog the new industrial inven- 
tions and techniques developed by other 
companies under Federal grants, then 
make these inventions and techniques 
known to small firms and assist them 
in obtaining the use of these inventions 
and techniques. 
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Finally, small business now has a 
permanent agency of the Government 
charged with duty of specializing in its 
problems and working for its welfare. 
By making the Small Business Adminis- 
tration a permanent agency of the Gov- 
ernment, this Congress has, to a degree, 
given to small business the recognition 
that was long ago given to labor, to 
agriculture, to big business and to other 
economic groups. 

HELPING SMALL BUSINESS OBTAIN GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS 

In passing Public Law 85-800—which 
revises all of the laws governing Federal 
purchasing and contracting methods— 
this Congress has taken a long step 
forward to help small firms obtain a 
better share of Government business, 
This is no small matter. 

Indeed, the huge expenditures and 
contracts being made by the Department 
of Defense and the other Federal agen- 
cies account for a large percentage of all 
the production in this country. And 
the tendency of the Federal agencies to 
do business with the big corporations to 
the exclusion of small firms has long been 
a most serious matter. 

To make it easier for the Government 
agencies to place contracts with small 
firms, the amount of a contract which 
can be placed without going through the 
advertised, competitive bid procedure 
has been raised from $1,000 (in some 
agencies $500) to $2,500. This will 
eliminate for many small firms the red 
tape and all the expenses involved in 
going through the competitive bid pro- 
cedure. And it will also eliminate, in 
these instances, the necessity for small 
firms to make deposits, along with their 
bids, in the form of certified checks. 

And what is equally important, this 
legislation gives the Federal agencies 
permanent and clear authority to make 
advance payments and progress pay- 
ments on Government work, so they can 
assist small firms in financing the Gov- 
ernment contracts which they succeed 
in obtaining. 

These things will not force the Gov- 
ernment agencies to place more con- 
tracts with small firms; but at least they 
will make it easier for these agencies to 
place contracts with them and make it 
easier for small firms to finance these 
contracts, 

REMOVING THE DISCRIMINATORY FREIGHT TAX 


When this Congress passed the bill re- 
pealing the 3-percent tax on freight 
shipped by common carrier, it took the 
initiative in removing another important 
discrimination against small business. 
This discrimination worked in subtle 
ways, but was far-reaching in its conse- 
quences. Early last year our Small 
Business Committee made a report—at 
least the Democratic members of our 
committee made a report—in which we 
pointed out that the real effect of this 
tax was to raise the marketing costs of 
goods shipped by common carrier. 
Small manufacturers, who must usually 
ship this way, had to meet this added 
cost. For the most part, small distrib- 
utors and small merchants—who usually 
receive their goods by common carrier 
were burdened with an increase in the 
cost of their supplies. Many of the big 
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corporations, on the other hand, operate 
their own private trucking or other 
transportation systems, and their goods 
were not taxed. The practical conse- 
quence of the tax was, then, an unrea- 
sonable advantage enjoyed by firms large 
enough to have their own transportation 
systems, or large enough to receive sup- 
plies shipped over these private systems. 

So, by repealing this tax, this Congress 
has removed one other unfair advantage 
to big business. It has made another 
important contribution toward restoring 
equality of opportunity for all business. 
HELPING SMALL BUSINESS THROUGH SMALL- 

BUSINESS COMMITTEES 

So much for the small-business legis- 
lation passed by this Congress. It is 
most impressive, and it will be most 
helpful to small business. 

Beyond the things we can point to in 
the new laws that have been passed, 
there have also been, I think, many im- 
portant contributions to small business 
in the investigations, the hearings, the 
reports, and the other work of our Small 
Business Committee. If this is true, 
then the credit is due to many Members 
of the House of Representatives, not just 
to the members of our committee. The 
House established our committee and 
provided the funds for its operations, and 
in many ways many Members of the 
House have contributed to our work. 
In our investigations and reports we have 
tried to discover and point out any gen- 
eral failures on the part of the adminis- 
trative agencies which tend to injure 
small business, or to favor big business at 
the expense of a fair chance for small 
firms. We have had occasions, particu- 
larly, to bring to the attention of the 
Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission instances where small 
firms are being injured or discriminated 
against by what appeared to be violations 
of the antimonopoly laws. 

To give an example, I can point to 
our investigation of the dairy in- 
dustry. According to the facts we 
brought to light, hundreds and thou- 
sands of local dairy firms across the Na- 
tion are being victimized by local price 
wars, below-cost selling, and other pred- 
atory practices being carried on by a 
few great corporations controlling na- 
tionwide chains of local dairies. And as 
the independent companies have been 
driven to the wall, they have been bought 
up by and merged into these nationwide 
chains. It was not difficult to imagine 
that, within a very short time, all of 
the local distribution business in dairy 
products of the whole Nation might be 
owned and controlled by 2 or 3 nation- 
wide corporations, From the facts we 
unearthed and publicized, it appeared 
that the Department of Justice was re- 
miss in enforcing the antitrust laws. 
However, shortly after our investigation 
brought this matter to light, this Depart- 
ment started grand jury proceedings. 
The question of whether the antitrust 
laws are being violated will now be de- 
termined; and if there are violations, 
they will presumably be restrained. This 
investigation, it is true, has resulted in 
no new legislation, but it may result in 
better enforcement of the laws already 
on the books. 
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THE DARK YEARS FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


Now I do not suggest that the work of 
this Congress has solved all of the prob- 
lems of small business, or that it has 
restored anything like full equality 
opportunity for small business. It has 
not. There is much work yet to be don® 
and it is imperative, it seems to me, that 
the next Congress push this work with 
all the promptness and vigor that it can 
command, As for the things which this 
Congress has achieved for small business 
I think we can fairly say that they are 
only important steps in the right direc- 
tion, and that the future for small busi- 
ness has been made considerably 
brighter than it was when this Congress 
first met. 

When this Congress first met, we had 
every reason to despair for any future 
for small business in this country: 
Small business had then just goné 
through several dark years. 

During the years of this administra” 
tion's highly advertised business boom. 
the profits of the giant corporations 
skyrocketed. These giant corporations 
raised prices, built new plants, new ware- 
houses, and new retail outlets at ar 
pace, and they bought up and me 
smaller firms at an equal pace. And, as 
big business prospered and expanded 
small-business failures skyrocketed. 

The number of small firms forced into 
bankruptcy increased month by month 
and year by year, at a recordbr 
pace. The fever of corporate mergers 
raged even to the point that the wall 
Street financial journals exp: 
alarm. Thousands upon thousands of 
small- and medium-sized corporation’ 
were bought up, at bargain prices, 
assimilated into the great corporate col- 
lectives that were blossoming with 
Republican prosperity. 

At the beginning of this Congress our 
Small Business Committee made ® 
thoughtful report in which we revie 
these trends and pointed out some of 
their causes. We looked at the rate 
small-business failures, the rate of cor 
porate mergers, and the rate of big- 
business expansion. We concluded—# 
we had to—that if these trends contin 
ued unchecked, the last small-business 
firm would disappear in a matter of 18 
years. In brief, the rate at which a fe¥ 
giant $100 million corporations had in- 
creased their control over business in thé 
previous 5 years suggested that only 
firms of this size would remain after 18 
years. 

Many things had happened and were 
happening. 

BIG-BUSINESS CONTROL, OF THE ANTITRUST LAWS 


Our antitrust laws had fallen into al- 
most complete disuse. In fact, we found 
that under the new administration one 
of the antitrust agencies, the Fede 
Trade Commission, had trained its bis 
guns of antitrust on the very small busi”? 
ness firms, letting the corporate giants g9 
unguarded and uninhibited in the merty 
ways of building monopoly. The other 
antitrust agency, the Department of Jus- 
tice, had taken to the practice of settling 
antitrust suits by consent decrees. These 
decrees mean that antitrust law violator’ 


promise to mend their ways. And these 


decrees, whatever the worth of theif 
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Promises, denied the people who had 
been injured an opportunity to sue and 
recover damages. 

Those parts of the antitrust laws which 
were especially designed to protect small 
business—such as the anti-discrimina- 
tion law—had fallen into especially bad 
favor with the big-business administra- 
tion. There was a period when the anti- 
trust officials were openly suggesting that 
these laws no longer existed—or existed 
in name only—because of certain court 
decisions they could point to. So intense 
Was the interest in reinterpreting the 
antitrust laws that the Attorney General 
of the United States set up a large com- 
mittee, mostly of big-business lobbyists, 
to write a report which was to instruct 
the Federal courts in the new ways of 
interpreting the antitrust laws. 

Then Attorney General Brownell di- 
Tected a copy of this report to every 
Federal judge in the country, setting 

e first precedent in history when an 
Attorney General has been bold enough 
to lobby the courts. And that is not 
all. This Attorney General lent the 
great prestige of his office to a massive 
Dublic-relations campaign to dignify 

hat report and persuade the Federal 

judges that what the lobbyists had writ- 
was really a bible of antitrust law. 

Certainly neither this breakdown in 

Antitrust enforcement nor this massive 

Sabotage of the antitrust statutes prom- 
anything good for small business. 

BIG-BUSINESS CONTROL OF DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

AND RESEARCH GRANTS 

In the Government procurement agen- 
Cies—those agencies whose purchases 
and contracts account for a large per- 
dentage of American production—the 

tment of small firms was no better. 
soon as this administration had 
taken cffice the Department of Defense 
Bromptly installed a trickle-down system 
for small business. It had invented 
Some fancy new names, such as the 
Weapons System Concept,” to describe 
a deliberate policy of. shifting defense 
Contracts to the big corporations. The 
proper place for small firms in defense 
Production, according to the new theory, 
Was knocking at the doors of big busi- 
ness asking for handouts of subcon- 
tracts. What happened, of course, was 
that the big corporations that got the 
me contracts quite naturally skimmed 
t e cream off the business. They 
armed out subcontracts only in periods 
When their own plants were overloaded, 
€y built new plants to handle the more 
Profitable operations, and they subcon- 
A ted only low- profit work and work of 
kind which had little commercial or 

1 tary future. And, as the bis manu- 
&cturers fattened on defense contracts, 
ey used their surplus profits to branch 
ut into the distribution fields, buying up 
amines of wholesale and retail outlets 

d building new outlets of their own. 

D arch and development of new 
Toducts and industrial processes also 
became an enlarged item of Government 
— By 1957, the Department of 
5 ense alone was granting $3 billion a 
ĉar to private firms to subsidize research 
be development of all kinds, and 96 
b Teent of this money was going to big 
ess. Financing private research 
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and development in this disproportionate 
way would be bad enough under any cir- 
cumstance. But add to this the fact that 
the Government allows private firms to 
patent and control the patents on de- 
velopments made at Government, ex- 
pense, and we have a sure-fire system for 
concentrating the competitive strength 
of the Nation into a few giant corpora- 
tions. 
BIG-~BUSINESS REWRITE OF THE TAX LAWS 


And so, too, in the field of taxes small 
business was looking down the muzzle of 
the one cannon which is universally pow- 
erful to destroy. The Republican-con- 
trolled Congress of 1953-54 had com- 
pletely overhauled the Federal tax laws— 
at the administration's request—and had 
loaded these laws with all kinds of busi- 
ness “incentives,” which turned out to 
be big-business favoritism and double 
burdens on small business. The entire 
Internal Revenue Code was rewritten and 
rigged with so many big-business loop- 
holes and favoritisms that we are not 
sure that we have found them all yet. 

The excess-profits tax had been re- 
pealed—with much shouting that this 
would help small business—when only 
the big corporations were making excess 
profits, And removing this tax meant 
that the industries having the power to 
raise prices—the big-business indus- 
tries—were given an incentive to raise 
prices, so-as to take more excess profits 
which they could now keep; The 
splurge of big-business price increases 
that followed brought about, indirectly, 
the great credit squeeze which proved to 
be the almost fatal blow to small 
business. 

LETTING “MONETARY CONTROLS" RUN THE 

GOVERNMENT 


In our splendid capitalistic system all 
business firms operate on credit. With- 
out credit business firms, big or small. 
cannot do business. And the policies of 
this administration were as sure to 
Squeeze small business out of the credit 
picture as night is sure to follow day. 

The administration had from the out- 
set been firmly rooted to the idea of let- 
ting monetary controls” run the Gov- 
ernment. It had reached pretty far back 
in history for the idea. In fact, to find 
anything like a practical application of 
the idea, the clock had to be turned back 
to a 19th-century theory of the British 
Government. But by dusting off this 
idea and giving it an up-to-date public- 
relations treatment, it was made to seem 
a plausible solution to this administra- 
tion's conflicting promises and ambitions. 
What were the promises? 

First of all, this administration prom- 
ised to “free” business of all kinds of 
controls and Government interferences. 
And, of course, this was a promise the 
big-business leaders meant to keep. Yet 
they promised with equal vigor that they 
would maintain a sound dollar and allow 
no infiation to occur under this adminis- 
tration. 

Had some miracle come to pass so that 
both promises panned out, this would 
have been because big business flatly 
refused to raise prices after demanding 
and getting every incentive for raising 
prices, 
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But monetary controls’ seemed to of- 
fer a happy solution for everybody ev- 
erybody, that is, of great wealth. “Mone- 
tary controls” meant—first of all—high- 
er interest rates. The administration's 
first action was to raise the interest rates 
and thus give the big bankers and money 
lenders a bigger share of the national 
income. As best I can estimate, the 
American people will pay $10 billion more 
in interest charges this year, 1958, than 
they paid in 1952. 

But “monetary controls” were to be the 
cure-all for everything, big business was 
“freed’ of all Government interfer- 
ences—even interferences from antitrust 
laws. > 
Finally, “monetary controls” meant 
that the Government could go out and 
play golf and not worry about spending 
and taxes, reducing the national debt, or 
anything else. 

Yes, “monetary controls” were going 
to offer an easy way of getting around 
all the hard problems of Government. 
All that was needed, according to this 
happy theory, was to raise interest rates 
a little here and a little there, to squeeze 
the credit supply at some times and 
loosen it at other times. These activ- 


-ities would, of course, run the prices of 


Government bonds up and down. But 
the big bankers and speculators had no 
objection to that. 

*BIG-BUSINESS INFLATION AND THE SMALL- 

BUSINESS CREDIT SQUEEZE 

The promised miracle did not, how- 
ever, come to pass. Instead of main- 
taining a sound dollar, “monetary con- 
trols” brought about increased prices. 
And, as would have been expected by 
anybody not lost in a 19th century 
dream world, these policies. brought 
about increased prices even at a time 
when demand was falling and supplies 
were increasing. 

Raising interest rates added increased 
costs on to the big-business industries, 
which raised prices and passed the cost 
increases on to consumers. And while 
they were about it, these industries be- 
gan raising prices for the further pur- 
pose of fattening their profits. So, after 
having been stable for the last 18 
months of the Truman administration, 
prices were on their way up again. The 
only answer to this, according to the 
administration’s “monetary-controls” 
theory, was to make money tight by 
Squeezing bank credit. 

Putting a stop to increases in the 
money supply at a time when the vol- 
ume of business and the need for money 
were increasing might not have proved 
so disastrous for small business if the 
matter had stopped there. Had only 
normal demands for bank credit con- 
tinued, there would have been a suffi- 
cient supply to take care of most of the 
small-business needs. But the Treasury 
under Secretary Humphrey was busy 
raising interest rates on Government 
bonds and other securities, so corporate 
bond rates went up, with the result that 
the big corporations postponed much 
of their financing in the bond market, 
demanding more and more temporary 
credit from the commercial banks. And 
being the banks’ biggest depositors and 


most influential customers, the big cor- 
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porations got the bank credit, leaving 
the small firms to go without, or to 
struggle on much reduced amounts. 

We now have the exact story of what 
the tight-money policies did to small 
business. We have the story in statis- 
tics compiled by the Federal Reserve 
System itself. 

These Federal Reserve statistics show 
that between October 1955 and October 
1957—the period when credit was made 
progressively tighter—the amount of 
bank credit extended to the smallest 
firms actually decreased. These were 
the firms having less than $50,000 of as- 
sets. In contrast, the amount of bank 
credit extended to firms having more 
than 3100 million of assets increased by 
66 percent. Furthermore, these Federal 
Reserve statistics snow, as might be ex- 
pected, that what happened all along the 
line was that the bigger the firm, the 
bigger its increase in bank credit. 

Yet, in this 2-year period the volume 
of business in the Nation had expanded, 
prices had increased, and all classes of 
business firms needed more, not less 
credit. 

At one time the big-money managers 
argued that the big corporations were 
getting the lion’s share of the bank 
credit, only becaus2 it was the big- 
business industries that were making 
large expansions, and credit was merely 
going where it was needed. But when 
the Federal Reserve finally made its 
survey, its figures showed that big firms“ 
getting the credit was not an industry 
matter at all. On the contrary, these 
figures on an industry-by-industry basis 
showed the same story for each industry: 
the biggest firms in the industry had 
gotten terrific incre>ses in credit during 
the tight-money period, and the smallest 
firms in the industry had gotten less 

_ credit. 

Have the effects of the tight-money 
policies now been wiped out? No; the 
results are still with us in many ways. 

One result has been that many of 
those small firms that managed to sur- 
vive the credit squceze lost their inde- 
pendence. When small retailers and 
distributors could not get credit from 
their banks, they were forced to turn 
to the big manufacturers for credit. 
And many of those lucky enough to ob- 
tain credit from these big suppliers now 
find that new patterns have been estab- 
lished, their dependence continues, old 
suppliers who could not furnish credit 
have gone out of business, and they 
are tied to the big suppliers in many 
ways. This is partly the reason there 
are now 18,000 fewer manufacturing 
firms in the country than there were at 
the end of 1952. The smaller manufac- 
turers who could not obtain enough 
credit to supply distributors and retailers 
on their distributor and retailer out- 

ts. 

BIG-BUSINESS FAVORITISM MUST BE REPLACED 
WITH EQUALITY OF OPPORTUNITY 


No, the policies of this administra- 
tion have not been kind to small busi- 
ness. They were not kind to small busi- 
ness in the period of the big-business 
boom, and they have not been kind to 
small business since the recession was 
finally precipitated in the fall of 1957. 
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It would be too much to review all of 

the ways in which the executive and 
regulatory agencies have functioned un- 
der this administration to favor big busi- 
ness at the expense of small-business 
competitors and distributors, It is 
enough to say that their many regula- 
tions and programs and their big busi- 
ness executives. in key Government posi- 
tions have not even shown an under- 
standing of the problems of small busi- 
ness. \ 
No one can say that the health of small 
business today is all that it ought to be. 
None of us can really think that ali has 
been done which must be done to remove 
unfair hardships and bring about com- 
petitive equality for all business. I sin- 
cerely hope, as I know many of the Mem- 
bers do, that the next Congress will con- 
tinue to improve upon the progress 
which this Congress has made. Cer- 
tainly, we must know that this is vital to 
the welfare of the whole Nation—and 
vital to our political freedoms, 


Report by Senator Javits to the People of 
the State of New York, 85th Congress, 
Autumn 1958 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a report by me 
to the people of the State of New York, 
entitled “Report by Senator Javits to the 
People of the State of New York, 85th 
Congress, Autumn 1958.“ I am submit- 
ting this report in keeping with a long- 
standing tradition of mine ever since the 
80th Congress; and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the report may be inserted in 
the Appendix of the Record in any sub- 
sequent publication of the Recorp before 
the last one. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT BY SENATOR JAVITS TO THE PEOPLE OF 
New Yorn, 85TH Conaress, AUTUMN 1958 


This is the final report on the 2d session 
of the 85th Congress. It is the fourth re- 
port of this Congress intended to keep cit- 
izens of our State informed of the activities 
of the Senate and my part in them. 


PROSPECTS FOR PEACE AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


The latter part of the session was deeply 
concerned with the Mideast threat of war. 
There was also discernible a gathering storm 
in the Far East, relating to designs by Com- 
munist China on Formosa and its outlying 
defenses in Quemoy and Matsu. 

The people are in considerable doubt as 
to the policy of the United States respecting 
the threat of war in the Far East. This threat 
has been brought to the crisis stage by the 
Communist shelling of Quemoy and Matsu 
and by the apparent determination of the 
United States to utilize its Far Eastern de- 
fense forces to help to defend these islands. 
I deem it my duty to state the course of 
action which I believe we should pursue in 
this critical situation in pursuance of our 
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quest for peace and for Justice In the world, 
and to do everything I can to advance such 
programs, 

Our policy should be composed of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

1. We should honor our mutual defense 
agreement with the Republic of China on 
Formosa to come to its aid if its main terri- 
tory is imperiled by aggression, as the Presi- 
dent has asked. This is the commitment 
supported by the Congress in the Formosa 
resolution of 1955, I do not find anything 
in the Formosa resolution or in the United 
States policy saying that we must aid in 
the defense of such related positions and 
territories of the areas now in friendly hands” 
if the President finds any of them to be 
militarily untenable or unnecessary to the 
defense of the Republic of China on 
Formosa. 

2. The Congress must bear its share of the 
responsibility in reapect of the current crisis 
for the Congress has affirmatively acted to 
give the President support in the authority 
which he is now utilizing, The Formosa 
resolution, passed by the overwhelming votes 
of 410 to 3 in the House of Representatives, 
and £5 to 3 in the Senate, in January 1955, 
gave congressional approval to the util'zation 
by the President of full authority in his dis- 
cretion to use United States forces to help 
defend Formosa and the supporting islands. 
One of the findings of this reeolution was 
that the defense of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores was “essential to the vital interests of 
the United States and ell friendly nations 
in or bordering upon the Pacific Ocean.” 
The Congress can revicw the policy upon 
which the Formora resolution was based at 
any time, but in the meontime, the Congress 
is as much bound by this policy as is the 
President. 

3. A resumption of negotiations which had 
been fruitless for so long at Geneva, as in- 
vited by the Communist regime, are certainly 
in order and the President has welcomed 
them on the ambaseadorial level. But the 
United States should not be driven or co- 
erced into agreements which can gravely im- 
peril the free world's position everywhere 
and particularly in south and southeast Asta 
and the Pacific. The policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of Communist China has been repeated- 
ly approved overwhelming!y without dissent 
by both Houses of Congress. The U. N., It- 
self, as recently as the Inst regular seselon 
of the General Assembly, by a vote of 47 to 27. 
with 7 abstentions, decided to accept the 
decision of its steering committee to post- 
pone for another year consideration of the 
admission of Communist China. 

Certainly while Communist China is using 
force in the Formosa area; is summerily 
holding United States prisoners in violation 
of international law and morality: is defying 
the U. N. by its violation of the Korean 
armistice, its refusal to purge itself from 
its aggression in Korea, and its determina- 
tion to prevent the coming into existence of 
a unificd Korea, it would be nothing but 
appeasement with disastrous results to the 
free world to recognize Communist Chins 
now. The arrogance of the threat contained 
in the letter of Premler Khrushchev to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower of September 7, 1958, in- 
cluding the demand that the United States 
withdraw its naval forces from the Taiwan 
Strait must also be weighed in this con- 
nection, 

4. Should the further use of force ensue 
in the Taiwan Strait, with increasing aggra- 
vation of the war danger, it would be our 
duty to lay the situation before the U. N. 
General Assembly as a threat to international 
peace before allowing a conflagration to de- 
velop in the Formosa area. In any case, this 
situation accelerates the need for establish- 
ment of a permanent U, N. force to discharge 
peace maintenance responsibilities whe? 
vested in the U. N. 

The President had been willing to sit 
with the leaders of the world to resolve thé 
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Mideast crisis, but at the last moment, after 
a secret conference with Communist Chi- 
nese leaders, Soviet Premier Khrushchey re- 
fused. The matter has gone before the 
U. N. which has vested in Secretary Ham- 
marskjoid authority to seek a solution where- 
by American troops can be withdrawn and 
Peace restored. 

President Eisenhower in his speech before 
the U. N. made very concrete and construc- 
tive proposals to secure the peace in the 
Middle East, u peace which was assured by 
the sending of U. S. troops to Lebanon as a 
temporary, stopgap measure in the absence 
of a U. N. police force in being for the pur- 
pose, I have advocated a concrete and strong 
Middle East policy recognizing the necessity 
for regional economic: development, legiti- 
mate nationalist aspirations, the sanctity of 
the borders of all nations there, recognition 
of the right of Israel to national existence 
equally with other nations, and adequate 
assurances against internal subversion and 
indirect aggression. 

The U. N. emergency force in the Egyptian- 
Israeli border area has maintained the peace 
in that once troubled sector, I supported the 
resolution adopted by both Houses of Con- 
gress fayoring the establishment of a perma- 
nent U. N. emergency forces A sultable 
U, N. police force can do much to preserve 
that local peace which is the basis for world 
Peace. 

The Formosa resolution passed overwhelm- 
ingly by Congress in 1955 gave the President 
Tull authority to use U. S. forces to 
defend Formosa or the islands supporting 
it. It has been settled U. S. policy to 
require of ‘Communist China, a regime not 
elected by the people of China, evidence of 
good faith and of obedience te the obliga- 
tions of civilized nations under the U. N. 
Charter and international law before rela- 
tions between it and the United States could 
be regularized. Certainly while Communist 
China is moving against the offshore islands 
by aggression with force, is summarily hold- 
ing U. S. prisoners, and is in violation of 
the armistice in Korea, U. S. withdrawal 
from its solemn obligations in the Far East, 
including our defense agreement with the 
Republic of China, would be nothing but 
appeasement with disastrous results to the 
free world and the whole Far East. 

Negotiations as invited by Communist 
China are certainly in order and the President 

welcomed them, but unless the policy 
Which dictated the Formosa resolution is 
changed our Government has fundamental 
Commitments which it cannot abandon ex- 
cept with the greatest peril to our own and 
free world security. Americans should recog- 
nize this as a vital aspect of our leadership 
for peace, I have urged congressional hear- 
ings to consider the policy of the Formosa 
resolution and that the President state the 
Conditions under which we can treat with 

munist China. Should further use of 
force ensue, it would appear to be our duty 
to ley the situation before the U. N. as a 
threat to international peace before allowing 
a conflagration to develop. 

The announcement by the President last 
Month requesting the Soviet to negotiate re- 
Sarding suspension of nuclear testing is a 
Most auspicious moment in postwar history. 

country’s sincerity in seeking a true, 
Scientific basis for an effective controls agree- 
Ment to end nuclear testing was made clear 
this announcement following the Geneva 
Meeting of U. S. and Soviet scientists. The 
os ld now awaits with deep consciousness 
ine historic significance the demonstra- 
x; n of the U. S. S. R.'s real willingness to 

Ndertake the step-by-step agreements now 

Binning to be negotiated, 
in Ingres took two significant steps forward 
Advancing President Eisenhower's historic 

ms-for-peacè and atoms-for-security pro- 
th ls. The Senate-ratified the Statute of 
5 © International Atomic Energy Agency, by 

hich the U. 8, participates with 79 
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other nations in developing atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. In addition, legislation 
was enacted to permit the United States to 
share atomic information with its allies sub- 
ject to security safeguards in the national 
interest. Financial and technical assistance 
are also to be rendered to the European 
Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). 

For the Mutual Security Program the Con- 
gress appropriated #3,298,092,500, $652 mil- 
lion less than the administration request 
and $358,307,500 less than had been author- 
ized by the Mutual Security Act of 1958. 
This amount Included $1,515,000,000 for mili- 
tary assistance, $750 million for defense sup- 
port, 8400 million for economic aid (the De- 
velopment Loan Fund), and $150 million for 
technical cooperation, Congress had earlier 
enacted into the Mutual Security Act my 
amendment calling for a Presidential study 
as to how U. S. foreign-policy objectives 
can be advanced through coordination of 
the activities of he private sector of the 
national economy. 

Foreign economic- and technical-assist- 
ance programs for free-world nations are as 
essential to national security as our defense 
expenditures. Directly related to progress 
abroad is our own long-range economic ad- 
vancement at a steady growth directly 
affecting prosperity, increased job opportuni- 
ties, and better living standards here at home, 

I continue as a U. S. delegate to the NATO 
Parliamentarians’ Conference and as Chair- 
man of the Economic Section of the General 
Affairs Committee of that conference. In 
the latter capacity, I presided over a meet- 
ing in London in late August to determine 
what action NATO countries might take col- 
lectively, though not necessarily through the 
NATO organization, to help free-world un- 
derdeveloped areas outside Europe and the 
economically underdeveloped countries in 
NATO, 

A compromise bill extending the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Program for 4 years was 
enacted. This measure allows tariff cuts up 
to 20% below existing rates, but not more 
than 10% in a single year, and allows the 
cuts to be made any time within 4 years 
beyond the end of the act's extension. Also 
included in the compromise measure was a 
Senate-passed provision with minor changes 
that requires consideration of weaknesses in 
the internal economy due to excessive im- 
ports as a factor in determining whether im- 
ports should be reduced in order to prevent 
harm to the national security. 

There are grave problems of certain busi- 
nesses which are adversely affected by im- 
ports, I have urged that such businesses be 
given Federal aid to enable them to modern- 
ize their operations or to convert to other 
lines in order to continue economically 
sound and to provide employment. I am 
hopeful that a law for such adjustment as- 
sistance may yet be forthcoming. The Re- 
ciprocal Trade Agreements Extension Act 
contains “escape clause’ and other pro- 
visions to deal with the problems of U. 8. 
businesses adversely affected by imports. I 
shall do my utmost to maintain a fair balance 
between the problems of such businesses and 
the national interest which requires broad 
and effective free-world international trade. 

The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
remains a principal item in our national pro- 
gram to answer the challenges laid down by 
the Soviet in the military, scientific, and eco- 
nomic fields. 

I sponsored a resolution calling for a meet- 
ing of foreign ministers of the American Re- 
publics and of Canada to review policies of 
mutual understanding In the Western Hemi- 
sphere and, if advisable, to prepare the 
agenda for a summit conference of heads of 
state in the hemisphere. The shameful 
treatment accorded Vice President NIXON on 
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his recent South American visit should serve 
as a solemn warning that many people in the 
other American republics can be moved by 
demagogic misinterpretations of our motives 
and policies. - 

I sponsored legislation to be studied dur- 
ing the congressional recess proposing to 
establish a federally-chartered World De- 
velopment Corporation, to expand materially 
the flow of private U. S. investment primarily 
into the private economies of less developed 
areas of the world. It would channel funds 
invested by small investors here and in other 
countries into overseas investments on a 
stock-equity basis in economic development 
projects and private businesses wherever con- 
sistent with U. S. foreign policy objectives. 

Implementing the Randall Report on In- 
ternational Travel, which came about as a re- 
sult of my amendment to the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1957, I introduced a series of 
bills almed at removing barriers to f 
travel and encouraging international tour- 
ism. One of these measures facilitating the 
border crossing of cars rented by American 
tourists was enacted into law. Stimulation 
of our domestic economy, expansion of for- 
eign trade, and greater mutual understand- 
ing are all direct benefits to be reaped from 
increased international travel. 

On another free-world front the unrest 
and bloodshed in Cyprus is most tragic for all 
concerned. I have been urging for a long 
time self-determination for Cyprus under 
U. N. auspices in which full protection of 
rights of minorities is assured. 


BUDGET, THE ECONOMY AND TAXES 


Congress enacted a record budget of some 
$80 billion, of which approximately half 
went for defense purposes. Decreasing rev- 
enues, stemming principally from the eco- 
nomic recession, resulted in a fiscal year 1958 
deficit of $2,813 billion, and the deficit for 
the current fiscal year, it is estimated, will 
be about $12.2 billion. Our gross national 
product, however. has risen to 6429 billion, 
thereby enabling us better to deal with our 
problems of financing. 

The increasing national debt has necessi- 
tated legislation raising the permanent pub- 
lic-debt limit from $275 billion to $283 billion 
and increasing the temporary limit to $288 
billion through June 30, 1959. 

On the other hand, Congress enacted a 
Hoover Commission recommendation (H. R. 
8002) to authorize inclusion of expenditure 
limitations in appropriation acts and to re- 
vise budgeting practices of the executive 
branch so as to bring long-term spending 
projects under a mandatory annual review 
and prevent the accumulation of vast 
amounts of unspent carryover funds, often 
beyond further congressional scrutiny. Also, 
passage of legislation decreasing certain pres- 
ent high farm price supports and the taper- 
ing off of the recession with a consequent up- 
turn in revenues give hope for budget relief 
next year. N 

Present corporate and excise taxes were 
continued for 1 year to July 1, 1959. Elimi- 
nated, however, was the 3-percent tax on thè 
transportation of goods; removal of this levy 
should aid in reducing the cost of goods to 
consumers in addition to helping the bur- 
dened transportation industry. 

The tax on admissions to theaters, etc., 
was revised to exempt the first 61 of adimit- 
tance charge from levy; exemption was given 
to private nonprofit schools from certain ex- 
cise taxes; and exemption was provided for 
most admissions where proceeds go to an or- 
ganization operated exclusively to provide 
scholarships, fellowships and study above the 
secondary-schoo] level. 

A technical tax bill was enacted to elimi- 
nate substantive unintended benefits and 
hardships in existing income, estate, and 
gift taxes and remove many technical errors 
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and ambiguities in the tax statutes. Small- 

business tax relief is discussed later in this 

report. 

The Area Redevelopment Act providing 
economic aids to low-income areas or those 
hit by severe and prolonged unemployment 

Was passed by Congress but vetoed by the 
President on the main ground of excessive 
cost. I believe a measure of this type to be 
needed. It will undoubtedly be before us 
again in the next Congress. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Congress enacted legislation streamlining 
our National Defense Establishment in ac- 
cordance with recommendations made by 
President Elsenhower. I joined in spon- 
soring important parts of this measure. This 
bill is designed to give the Secretary of Pe- 
fense the flexibility he needs to manage the 
Defense Department but at the same time re- 
tains traditional congressional control over 
the roles and missions of the military serv- 
ices.. The bill gives statutory backing to the 
National Guard and the National Guard Bu- 
reau and reaffirms the intent of Congress 
that there shall be naval and marine avia- 
tion and a Marine Corps. i: 

To make military service more attractive 
as a career and to give incentives to key per- 
sonnel, Congress enacted pay raises for non- 
commissioned and commissioned person- 
nel with at least 2 years of active duty, rang- 
ing from 3 to 41%. In addition, a system 
of proficiency pay for enlisted men and 
, responsibility pay for officers was provided 
as a means of rewarding special skills and 
responsibilities. Military careers for nurses 
and medical specialists were made more 
attractive by increasing permanent grades 
for which they may qualify. Included in 
the bill was an increase of 6% for military 
personnel retired prior to June 1, 1958. 

I supported the move to defeat the effort 
to restrict unduly funds available to pay for 
medical care in civilian hospitals of depend- 
ents of Armed Forces personnel. 

Congress adopted legislation in which I 
joined as cosponsor authorizing the chair- 
man of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Admiral Rickover for his outstanding efforts 
in development of the atomic submarine. 

To meet the problems created by the Space 
Age, Congress enacted legislation establish- 
ing the National Aeronautics Space Adminis- 
tration and developing a comprehcnsive space 
program, I was elected to the newly formed 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. 

The Federal Civil Defense Act was amended 
vesting responsibility for civil defense joint- 
ly in the Federal Government and the States 
and their subdivisions. The new law also 
authorizes the Federal Government to pur- 
chase radiological instruments and detection 
devices and repeals the prohibition against 
Federal financial contributions to States for 
civil defense personnel and administrative 
expenses, The fact that a modern nuclear 
bomb possesses 1 million times the destruc- 
tive of a World War I blockbuster 
and that 100 of these weapons might blanket 
the entire U. S. with fallout points up the 
necessity of new civil defense arrangements. 


AGRICULTURE 


Congress enacted an omnibus farm bill, 
the Agricultural Act of 1958, reducing price 
supports and easing production controls 
on cotton, rice and corn and extending for 
3 years the incentive payment program for 
wool under the Wool Act of 1954. This 
legislation also offers an opportunity for 
departure from the longstanding parity price 
support program which has cost billions of 
Government money without correspondingly 
adequate help to the farmer. For exam- 
ple, corn producers will have an oppor- 
tunity to decide by referendum whether they 
Wish to continue on a 65% parity price sup- 
port program or one based on 90% of the 
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average market price for the 3 preceding 
years. 

Congress continued for 18 months Public 
Law 480, the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act, which provides for the 
barter program under which surplus Ameri- 
can goods are traded for foreign strategic 
and other material, and authorized the sale 
abroad for foreign currencies of an addi- 
tional $2.25 billion of surplus farm com- 
modities. 

Congress enacted legislation promoting in- 
dustrial use of agricultural products and es- 
tablishing the Agricultural Research and In- 
dustrial Administration to develop through 
research new and increased industrial uses of 
farm products. I was cosponszor of one of 
the measures which went to make up this 
final bill. 

The problems of milk marketing In the 
New York area and of the milk niarketing 
orders issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture have been of prime concern to me. 
New York is the second dairying State in 
the country and milk is vital in the economy 
of our State. I have constantly sought the 
counsel and guidance of New York farmers 
and dairymen in respect of their problems 
and shall continue to do so. From experience 
with the milk-feed price ratio, it is clear 
that our agricultural situation in the State 
is not the same as that of Middle Western 
corn or wheatgrowing States or of Southern 
cotton-growing States but must be consid- 
ered as an element in our economy based 
upon its own facts and circumstances. 

Jurisdiction over retall sale of meat and 
poultry, products and oleomargarine was 
taken from the Agriculture Department and 
given to the Federal Trade Commission, thus 
strengthening antitrust enforcement and 
policing of unfair trace practices, 

Trading in onion futures was prohibited, 
a measure much sought after by many 
onion farmers in our State. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Congress reacted to the drastic plight 
faced by the Nation's railroads by enact- 
ing the Transportation Act of 1958. This 
legislation authorizes the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to guarantee up to 6500 
million in short-term loans to railroads 
for purchase of capital equipment or for 
property maintenance, gives the ICC full 
authority to adjust intrastate rail rates that 
give others engaged in interstate commerce 
an unreasonable advantage; directs the ICC, 
in fixing reasonable minimum rates, to ig- 
nore the rates of competing modes of trans- 
portation unless the effect of a lower rali 
rate would be to destroy competition; and 
exempts truckers of certain agricultural 
products from ICC regulation. 

I fought against an effort to allow rail- 
Toads with commuter services to terminate 
any of such services solely upon the ground 
of a net loss in the operation of any such 
service or branch line. Commuter service 
should be rendered where at all practicable 
and not denied on the basis of a net loss on a 
particular branch but only if there is a total 
unreasonable burden on the subject rail- 
road. I am pleased to say that my fight was 
successful and that the bill as it became 
law was based upon the principle stated. 
In this way, the legitimate interest of com- 
muters and of big cities heavily served by 
commuter lines and branches was fairly pro- 
tected. I have sponsored legislation, 8. 4200, 
which would assure that where States and 
municipalities grant tax relief to commuter 
railroads to enable them to continue service, 
this relief would accrue, as intended, for the 
benefit of their commuter operations rather 
than being absorbed by increased Federal 
taxes. Thus municipalities desiring com- 
muter service to continue should be able 
to contribute by tax relief or otherwise to 
make continuance of service possible. 

I joined in sponsoring the measure now law 
to create the Federal Aviation Agency with 
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authority to establish air traffic rules and 
develop and coordinate air navigation facill- 
ties for,civil and military aircraft; this 
regulation will help to avoid an increasing 
number cf tragic alr accidents. 

The congressional session ended without 
action on the legislation to amend the 
Robinson-Patman Act (S. 11) to provide that 
the so-called good-faith defense is not a 
substantive defense in certain cases. 

A study by the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce of the many 
problems faced by the United States textile 
industry was authorized. 

The Renegotiation Act was continued for 
6 months instead of the 2 years originally 
requested by the administration in order 
that the next Congress might have an op- 
portunity to go fully into the renegotiation 
program on defense contracts, especially in 
the light of recent court decisions. 


LABOR 


Congress enacted into Jaw the Welfare and 
Pension Plans Disclosure Act (S. 2888). This 
bill requires the managers of al’ pension and 
welfare fund plans, except certain very 
small ones and those operated by govern- 
mental agencies or charitable and fraternal 
organizations, to register with the Depart- 
ment of Labor, giving all pertinent informa- 
tion about the fund’s officers and finances; 
places responsibility for policing and im- 
proving these plans upon the participants; 
leaves to the States detailed regulation pro- 
cedures relating to insurance, trusts, and 
other phases of operation; requires that 
managers of any employee-welfare or pen- 
sion-benefit plans, unless exempted, register 
within 90 days after regulations are issued; 
requires annual reporting to show amounts 
contributed by employer and employee, 
amount of benefits paid or otherwise fur- 
nighed, number of employees covered, as- 
sets, Mabilities, receipts, disbursements, and 
other financial activities of the plan, salaries 
or fees charged to the plan, to whom paid 
and the purpose; and provides for public 
examination of these reports. Criminal pen~ 
alties are provided for violation. This bill 
is, of course, very limited in scope, consider- 
ing what was needed in the field, but is 
helpful as far as it goes. 

The Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1958, known as the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill, passed the Senate by a vote of 
88 to 1 but failed of passage in the House 
and thus died at the end of the session. As 
passed by the Senate, it dealt with respon- 


, sibility and full disclosure of union organi- 


zation, membership rules, business pro- 
cedures, and financial operations and con- 
tained provisions designed to bar many of 
the abuses and racketeering practices dis- 
closed by the recent investigations of the 
Senate Select Committee on Improper Ac- 
tivities in the Labor or Management Field 
(the McClellan Committee). In addition, 
it proposed to deal with the no-man's land” 
area where neither the National Labor Re- 
lations Board nor State authorities were 
able to assume jurisdiction in labor dis- 
putes, narrowed the definition of supervisor, 
made provisions for union democracy, looked 
to the definition and adoption of ethical 
practice codes by unions and barred convict- 
ed felons from union office. 

To relieye the plight of some 5 ‘million 
unemployed, many of whom had exhausted 
their unemployment compensation benefits, 
Congress enacted legislation, which I sup- 
ported, authorizing additional unemployment 
compensation to individuals who had ex- 
hausted their rights under State unemploy- * 
ment compensation laws and under Federal 
laws applying to Federal civilian employees 
and veterans and appropriated $666 million 
for that purpose, New York promptly be- 
came a participating State under this new 
law. 

The Senate epproved a 10% increase in 
rallroad retirement pensions and provided 


1958 


for the funds for which to pay this increase. 
This bill, which I supported, however falled 
of passage in the House and consequently 
legislative action will be necessary next year; 
such action is much needed. 

Revelations by the McClellan Committee 
continue. The Senate has cited 13 individ- 
uals for contempt for refusal to testify fully 
before the committee; I supported these ci- 
tations. 

Legislation was enacted to establish en- 
Torceable safety regulations in longshore and 
ship repair work. 

SMALL BUSINESS AND CONSUMERS 


Legislation, of which I was a cosponsor of 
Principal provisions, was enacted giving 
Small business tax relief. This new law 
allows investors who lose money in smail- 
business ventures to write off their losses 
against ordinary income up to $25,000 a year; 


Year depreciation credit on the first $10,000. 
invested in depreciable tangible property: in- 
Creases from $60,000 to $100,000 the mini- 
mum accumulated earnings credit provided 
in determining the surtax on excessive sur- 
Plus accumulations; allows payments of 
estate taxes attributable to ownership in a 
Closely-held business over a period of 10 
Years; and allows certain closely-held cor- 
Porations to elect to be taxed as partnerships. 
I sponsored the Small Business Research 
and Development Assistance Act of 1958 to 
enable small businesses to set up joint re- 
Search and development organizations by 
Pooling their financial resources and with 
the aid of loans from the Small Business Ad- 
tion subject to initial Government 
approval and periodic review of such agree- 
ments to insure that the projects operate 
in the best economic interest of the Nation. 
The principal provisions of this bill were in- 
Corporated into law (Public Law 85-536). 
The Small Business Administration has 
been made a permanent agency, small busi- 


50.000, the maximum rate of interest on 
SBA loans were lowered from 6 to 5 percent 
and the Loan Policy Board was continued. 
The Small Business Investment Company 
Act which I supported was enacted into law. 
It authorizes the Small Business Admmts- 
tration and the States to charter small-bus!- 
ness investment companies which in turn 
pe make long-term loans and investments 
eligible concerns. The SBA may make 
loans to such investment companies from a 
$250 million revolving fund to be appro- 
priated by Congress and may also make loans 
State and local development corporations. 
; continue as a member of the Senate 


= committee. That committee continues 

Work on the problema of small businesses 

tened by monopolies and to see that 

Go. business. receives a full, fair share of 
vernment contracts. 

The cost-of-living Index has risen to a 
teal The threat of inflation is a very 
to One which must be dealt with if we are 

Maintain the integrity of our national 


4 Textile Fiber Products Identification 
Was passed to require labeling of house- 
ady textile products and to bar misleading. 
ertising of such goods. The bill contains 
ome Provisions considered highly unfair by 
mall business and not deemed necessary to 
aan umer protection; but I obtained a legis- 
ve interpretation that will enable the 
Ques Trade Commission to deal with these 
tions in administering the law. 
Sante enacted was legislation requiring au- 
to pring Manufacturers to label new cars as 
ch etr retail price in order to protect pur- 


HOUSING 


tende Senate passed major legislation in- 
to liberalize mortgage terms for home 
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owners, authorize additional funds for ur- 
ban renewal and slum clearance, extend the 
public-housing provisions, and otherwise ex- 
tend and improve Federal activity in housing. 
My amendment to this bill, which was ac- 
cepted by the Senate, would have increased 
the amount payable to a family displaced 
from the site of an urban-renewal project 
from $100 to $200. 

Unfortunately, this Senate-passed bill died 
when the House failed to pass it. It will, 
therefore, be necessary to act anew next year. 
This was a serious development for urban 
renewal (slum clearance) projects in big 
cities but will be somewhat alleviated by the 
$100,000,000 emergency fund avaliable to the 
President. 

The Community Facilities Act providing 
for Federal loans to aid cities and towns in 
the construction of public works passed the 
Senate hut died in the House. 

CIVIL RIGHTS AND CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The intransigent fight being waged by cer- 
tain States against desegregation of public 
schools, presents a major domestic crisis. I 
have advocated that the Department of Jus- 
tice throw the full weight of the U.S. Govern- 
ment into current. judicial proceedings; that 
the Civil Rights Commission established last 
year hold hearings; and that Part IIT of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1957, which section was 
eliminated by the Senate last year, be en- 
acted to deal effectively with this situation. 
Part III would permit the Justice Depart- 
ment to take the Initiative in local Federal 
courts in protecting the constitutional rights 
of individuals. There seems little likelihood 
of enacting such effective civil-rights legisla- 
tion while a filibuster threat continues 
possible under Senate rules. I continue my 
fight to change Senate Rule XXII, the so- 
called filibuster rule. This struggle will 
come to a decision on the organization of 
the new Congress in 1959. 

I opposed enactment of legislation which 
would have restricted the powers of the Su- 
preme Court in Interpreting the Constitu- 
tion and protecting the constitutional rights 
of individuals. A number of proposals were 
before the Senate during the last weeks of 
the session which would have tended to 


and weaken the effectiveness of constitu- 
tional assurances of individual liberty. Each 
of these proposals was eventually reviewed, 
returned to the Judiciary Committee for 
further study or died without being con- 
sidered when the Congress adjourned. 

. While I do not believe that the Supreme 
Court nor any other branch of Government. 
should be immune from the authority of law 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 
dent, I considered the general attack upon 
the Court as in the spirit of “kill the umpire” 
rather than an attempt to secure needed leg- 
islation upon its merits. For this reason, I 
introduced a constitutional amendment ap- 
proved as a part of a larger amendment by 
the American Bar Association and other bar 
associations some years ago which would as- 
sure the Supreme Court of appellate furis- 
diction in constitutional law cases. 

The Senate passed my bill to provide free 
legal counsel for indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in U. S. district courts 
but unfortunately this measure failed of pas- 
sage in the House. I will reintroduce it next 
year. 

Congress passed the Milis-Hennings bill 
providing that Government officials could 
not withhold public information unaffected 
by security considerations from the public. 

The Senate-passed bill which I cospon- 
sored, providing for home rule for the yote- 
less citizens of the District of Columbia, 
failed of passage in the House and it will be 
necessary to recommence the legislative proc- 
ess next year. 
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Legislation was enacted regularizing the 
status as permanent United States residents 
of the some 30,000 Hungarian parolees, refu- 
gees, from the 1956 revolt against Soviet 
Communist tyranny. 

I sponsored a resolution calling for a con- 
ference of free-world nations to deal with 
the world’s refugee problems which encom- 
pass an estimated 160,000 nonresettled 
refugees in Western Europe alone. The reso- 
lution Implements the report of the Zeller- 
bach Commission of the International Rescue 
Committee. 

I protested on the Senate floor the “gag 
rule“ imposed on efforts to bring up for 
consideration legislation to modernize the 
immigration statutes, I received a pledge 
that next year consideration will be given to 
aiding 4th preference quota applicants, prin- 
ctpally from Greece and Italy, now unable 
to enter this country, anti-Communist and 
other unresettled refugees still remaining in 
Europe, and that the question of the inequi- 
table nationality quota system based on the 
outdated 1920 census will have a hearing. 

Also enacted was legislation enabling aliens 
to adjust their legal status here without 
going through the traditional process of leav- 
Ing and reentering the United States. 


SOCIAL SECURITY, EDUCATION AND HEALTH 


Legislation was enacted increasing social- 
security benefits 7%, ranging from $3 to $54 
monthly, raising the social-security tax on 
both employers and employees by 4% to 
2% % of payroll each on an Increased ceiling 
of $4,800 annual wages and increasing Fed- 
eral grants to States for public assistance and 
relief. 

Efforts to increase this to a larger figure 
were voted down in the Senate. was co- 
sponsor of the Case bill providing for a 10% 
increase and urged the committee to take 
that higher figure. Also not included was 
my measure to permit orphaned children 18 
to 21 going to school to continue to receive 
orphans” benefits under social security. 

The measure passed was the best which 
could be achieved under the circumstances. 
It is not satisfactory in the light of the needa 
of our citizens, and I shall continue to work 
for a better law next year. 

The measure which I cosponsored with 
Senator Ives to enable employees of the New 
York Port Authority to receive social-security 
benefits became law. 

The Congress passed the National Defense 
Education Act providing for a 4-year 
$900-million program consisting of a $295- 
million authorization for student loans, $300 
million to help schools buy scientific equip- 
ment, $34 million for institutes for teachers 
to learn , $29 million for institutes 
for training foreign-language teachers, $59.4 
million for fellowships, $60 million for guid- 
ance counseling and testing, 832 million for 
centers for teaching little-known modern 
languages, $18 million for research and ex- 
perimentation on better educational use of 
television, radio, and audiovisual aids, $60 
million for vocational education in skilled 
trades necessary for defense, and $6.5 million 
for improvement of State educational 
statistics. 

The bill as sent to the President for signa- 
ture into law lacked the scholarship program 
passed by the Senate, as well as provisions 
for aid to school construction. I regard it as 
falling short of our clear national need, and 
so protested in the Senate. However, it is a 
beginning of a catch-up education program, 
and therefore vital, and I finally supported it. 

Congress made permanent the program 
under Public Laws 815 and 875 for financial 
assistance in the construction and operation 
of schools in areas affected by Federal activi- 
ties insofar as such programs relate to chil- 
dren of persons who reside and work on 
Federal property, and extended such pro- 
grams until June 30, 1961, insofar as they re- 
late to other children. 
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I supported allowances for tax deductions 
for amounts paid for higher education. 
Payments for higher education are an in- 
vestment for the future which will pay high 
dividends to our national interest and should 
be given appropriate consideration. 

I sponsored the Day Care Assistance Act 
of 1958 to make grants to the States 
to assist in providing facilities and services 
for children needing day care outside their 
homes. This bill would make available such 
care to children of working mothers and 
giso to mentally or physically handicapped 
children requiring such special attention. 

I also supported the bill, now law, to en- 
courage expansion of teaching in the edu- 
cation of mentally retarded children. 

Congress authorized $294,383,000 for med- 
ical research, the largest such expenditure in 
history. This amount included $28.974 mil- 
lion for general research; $75.268 million for 
cancer; $52.419 million for mental health; 
$45.613 million for heart diseases; 87.420 
million for dental problems; $31.215 million 
for arthritis; $24.071 million for allergies; 
and $29.403 million for neurological problems. 

Congress extended the Hospital Survey and 
Construction (Hill-Burton) Act for 3 years 
and extended its scope to include diagnostic 
centers, hospitals for the chronically ill, re- 
habilitation centers and nursing homes. 

POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 


First-class letter rates were increased for 


the first time in a generation to 4 cents, post 
cards to 3 cents, airmail letters to 7 cents, 
and air cards to 5 cents; Increases 


were also made in second-, third- and fourth- 
class mail rates, These increases are ex- 
to produce $550 million a year in 
additional revenues to meet the postal deficit 
approaching $1 billion annually with which 
the Nation has been faced, 
The country's 500,000 postal workers re- 


Compensation for vetérans with service 
connected disabilities was increased by 10%, 
allowances for dependents of veterans 50% 
or more disabled were increased 10% and 
pensions to war widows were raised. The 
burial allowance for veterans was increased 
from $150 to $250. Also, $25 million was 
appropriated for additional unemployment 
compensation to veterans. 

The number of hospital beds for veterans, 
including veterans afflicted with tuberculosis, 
are being maintained at previous adequate 
levels. The children of totally disabled vet- 
erans have now been included under the 
benefits of War Orphans Education Assist- 
ance Act of 1956. 

MATTERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO NEW YORK 
STATE 

Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
the following public-works projects in New 
York State: New York Harbor improvements; 
Irondequoit Bay improvements; Fire Island 
beach erosion; Oswego Harbor and nearby 
beach erosion; Hamlin Beach erosion; Great 
Lakes to Hudson Waterway; Hammonds Cove 
survey; South Herkimer, Amsterdam, and 
Rome flood control; and Auburn and Lake 
Owasco flood control and channel improve- 
ment. : 

Congress appropriated money for the fol- 
lowing public-works projects in our State: 
Barcelona Harbor, Buffalo Harbor, Endicott 
Johnson City and Vestal; Great Lakes to 
Hudson Waterway; New York Harbor chan- 
nels; Oswego Harbor detached breakwaters; 
Staten Island Rapid Transit Bridge between 
New York and New Jersey; and the Allegheny 
River Reservoir. 

The measure for additional needed Federal 
Judges in New York which I sponsored and 
which passed the Senate last year falled of 
passage in the House and it will be necessary 
to reintroduce it next year. 
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to join with many other Members of 
Congress in paying high tribute to one of 
the closest friends I have ever had, in or 
out of Congress, the Honorable GEORGE 
Suurorp. of Asheville, N. C. 

Many deserving words have been said 
by our colleagues in describing Grorce’s 
outstanding record of service to our State 
and Nation as an able attorney, a con- 
scientious State legislator, a distin- 
guished jurist and a courageous and wise 
Representative of his people in the Con- 
gress. To all these things I whole- 
heartedly subscribe and they are well 
known to all that know the Judge. 

But above all this is GEORGE SHurorp, 
the man, He is a kind, devoted, and 
loving husband and father; always true 
and loyal to his friends; a man of keen 
perception and wise judgment; a man 
possessing an understanding heart and 
the highest sense of integrity. 

Everyone during his lifetime meets 
and gets to know thousands of people, 
many of whom become cherished friends. 
But there is a special category set aside 
for a few people that he feels as close to 
as members of his family. Grorce and 
his lovely wife, Daphne, are in my 
special category. In my book, GEORGE 
is a 100 percent solid American, and I 
look forward to our continued close 
friendship through the years. 


Congress transferred Grant's Tomb in New 
York City to the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government and hereafter that monument 
will be maintained by the Department of 
the Interlor for the benefit of the public. 

I opposed the Chicago water diversion bill 
which would have taken water from the 
Great Lakes for use by the city of Chicago, 
III., thus decreasing electric power and ship- 
ping potentials in the Buffalo, Ogdensburg, 
Massena, and other upstate areas. This 
measure passed the House but died in the 
Senate on the last day of the session, 

I cosponsored legislation for eradication of 
starfish, so injurious to the Long Island 
Sound oyster industry. This measure failed 
of passage and I will work on it again next 


year. 

My bill, 8. 3571, providing for equal treat- 
ment of State-owned hydroelectric projects 
to help the St. Lawrence power project passed 
the Senate but died in the House. It will be 
called up again next year. 

A $35 million atomic reactor will be erected 
in West Milton, N. Y. 

The resolution giving congressional recog- 
nition to the Baseball Hall of Fame at Coop- 
erstown, sponsored by Senator Ives, Repre- 
sentative KEARNEY, and myself, was adopted. 

I was designated a member of the Hudson- 
Champlain Celebration Commission. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


Congress enacted legislation providing for 
humane slaughter of livestock and poultry 
and authorizing the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to conduct research in the develop- 
ment of such humane methods. My amend- 
ment looking to fair consideration for re- 
ligious practices in connection with food 
animal slaughter was included in the law 
Following preliminary votes on the effect Congressman Tewes Has 100 Percent 


of the bill on methods of slaughter re- 8 $ 9 . 
quired by religious practices, Ne Voting Record Again on Legislative 
Rollcalls 


“this measure on passage and in the vote 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


against the recommittal motion. 
HON. DONALD E. TEWES 


The question of conduct in office by Gov- 
OF WISCONSIN 


ernment officials has come to the fore dur- 
Ing recent months. I introduced legislation 
to establish a code of ethics for Federal 
Officials based on the one now in effect in 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

x ox BF 555 Saturday, August 23, 1958 
when attorney general of our te. 

Now that Alaska has been voted the 49th „ Mr. TEWES. Mr. Speaker, in con- 
State, which I supported, consideration of formity with my belief that the people 


New York State. I also introduced a measure 
looking to congressional study of standards of 
conduct in public service. This is based 
on my experience in establishing this work 


Hawaii for ‘statehood must expeditiously I represent are entitled to complete in- 


follow. Iwill do all I can to bring this about. formation on my voting record in Con- 
My bill to liberalize treatment of imports gress, I am submitting my second an- 

of art objects will again be under considera- nual report to the residents of Wiscon- 
on e ne ngress. sin’ 2 
As a deterrent to juvenile delinquency, , Ciuded in the tabulation are all legisla- 

Oongress enacted legislation tightening re- ti i nd all lls. There 

strictions on the mailing of obscene matter ve rollcalls a quorum calls. e 

and prohibiting transportation in interstate have been no omissions and no censor- 

ship has been exercised. 


commerce of switchblade knives. 

CONCLUSION Congressional actions are frequently 
Increasingly the people of our State write Cloaked in the technical terminology of 

on matters of national interest and on their parliamentary procedures. For clarity, 

problems with Federal agencies, The letters I have attempted to eliminate all such 

of opinion are of valuable aid in my work terms and to state in ordinary language 


here and the citizen's Federal problems are the int at was 
part of my duty. I sincerely hope that you pene RR 


will continue to express your views to me in 


7 The table below indicates that I voted 


on all matters presented to the House 
in this session, As in 1957 I have again 
in 1958 achieved a 100 percent record of 
publicly signifying my position on every 
one of these issues of national signifi- 
cance. I was absent from the Chamber 
on three occasions when there were at- 
tendance calls not involving votes. In- 
cluding these unavoidable absences, MY 
general attendance average was above 93 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 5 å 
ceurday, August 63, As always, I am ready to explain an 
Mr. BARDEN. Mr. Speaker, with discuss these votes with constituents of 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like mine who seek additional information. 


Hon. George A. Shuford 
SPEECH 


HON. GRAHAM A. BARDEN 


or NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Explanstion Vote 


Call of the House Bathe AN ne. 
H. R. 9739: Shall the Defense Department be given new authority to expedite the missile p program? ( (3743 yea a to {RE a aS 


PIQUE ONE n. ——ñͤ —g: F: T᷑TT1 
r ˙ a es K . — 
p ge R. 9055: Fary bilt . — s aY increase of $5,000,000,000 in national debt be returned to committee with instructions to reduce 


„000, 000 (275 na; 

II. R. 685. Shall the temporary debt init be Increased l e ech . edit 
II. R. 10146 Shall an additional $1,250,000 for expeditin the missile program in the Departmen! 

H. 3 a 5 beende for S years? (250 yea to 1299 


ed Se we eis mn tan smn tensa perma ren a eee reas nana an ess ose ee es eine ses seep eben nese ener er ee eefa eras mane n ardena t 
15 ies. = Shall the bill providing for payments for land for the Yellow-tafl Dam in Colorado be retucned to committee? (197 nay to 1525 ze 
n E ONIN oa 5st css E E AE e E AES A A A E A E E E EE EE . Ereent. 
SS e LJ w --| Present. 
R. 10881; Shall $20,000,000 in additional appropriations be added to this bill for western reclamation projects? (200 yea to 184) ---.| Nay. 
Soin ME uu... ... 8 
orum call 


Quorum 

H. R. 8002: Shalt the bill adopting the Hoover Commission recommendation requiring an annual review by Congress of all spending projects Nay. 
be returned to committee for further study? (276 nay to 119.) 

II. R. 8002; Shall the Hoover Commission recommendation requiring an annual review of all appropriations by Congress be passed? (311 yea | Yea. 


to 06.) 
8. ere Shall . W DR authorizing public works be returned to committee with instruction to remove many unauthorized | Yea. 
nay to 
— 497: “ta Bball tk e ere and Harbors bill authorizing po pubis ee Passed? Nn to 81). 6 à Me E Sur 
Con. Ren military construction programs requiring no appropriations be speeded e unemployment yea. — Yea. 
8. Con. Res. 68; Shall civilian construction programs requiring no further appropriations. be speeded to relieve unemployment? (379 yea to 16) Yea. 


Quorum call 
8. 3282: Shall the House À the rules to limit debate and amendment and pass a bill authorizing the Armed Forces to assist in the preparu- Yea, 
tion and conduct of the VIII Olympie Games? (857 yea to 139; failed, #4 required.) > 


SS OSEERE I O A I S ³wmꝛ ⁊ð·᷑⁊ ͤ r.. ðͤ E ͤ ̃᷑⁵— ETOO E AENT S E . . 
8. J. Ros. Sond Shall the bill be returned to committee 17 Instructions to substitute the Tewes amendment striking cotton from the bill and | Ven. 

ice 
B-T. Res: 175 E E t0 179) et ak 


basis of 3 skills? (881 yea to 3). Yea. 


forum call 
, $262; Shall the Armed Forces be authorized to assist in the asain al od vit Oiyay Winiar Ga (218 yea to 102)... Yea. 
H. R. 10880: Shall funds be provided for Civil Rights Dommibbaton? so ee SER NE SE CO LE SI Ee ASE LS TST Yea. 
5 Shall the bill aut accelerated appropriations for OROA Onan % —„⅜ß Mie TostinGe SUSE (222 nay | Nay. 
H. R. SE ANE OA DUE ANFONEB NASAS OPORA DE AST OEN ET (300 yea to 28) T -| Yea. 1 
norum call Present, 
. Res; 465: Shall the House consider a measure rev regulations concerning the serving of olsomargarine in Na’ ations? Ci yea to 130 Fay. 
II. K. 912: e N EA a A AAA Ea D LA AA Tan Dalta E ADAL teens ernment surplus? Yea, 


to 161 
Hi es, 21 Sha the House consider legislation authorizing Government construction and sale of 2 “superliner” oceangoing passenger vessels? | Yea. 
yea 


-eall 

„ R; 22065: Shall the bill extending benefits to those who have exhausted unem) unemployment benefits be amended to provide that such additions Yea, 
be administered by the States from money loaned rather than donated by the oral Government? (223 yea to 165.) 

H. R. 12065: Bball the additional unemployment Denefite be extended for those who have exhausted such benehtat 71 yes to 17). 


II. R. 12181: Shall the Mutual Security Act authorization Of $2,955,900,000. be pa passed? | 2 yea to 134) Yea. 1. 
ES Spe ½ ::. IS DET AS S pens N erage ̃é ay ei — !!!.! .. APH Mi ge 
ny 12424: Shall the appropristions bill for the Departments of State and Justice, the Judiciary, and related agencies be passed? (320 yea to | Yea. 
gee NIN So E A Sed N a nak eerie eda R E p ß —— ß tober — —jꝓ—ß—ß—ß—ß—ß—— Js s Present. 
H. 7009: Shall the House consider loginlation to make-Alasks s Biute? (217 yea to 172) Yea. 
Quorum cal! Present. 
uorum 
rum call 
call 
II. R. 5836: Shall the postal rates on 1 
Quorum call 
a adka call. 
uorum. 
Quorum call 
en 
uorum call 
Quornm 
5 
esl 
6G —— rs ES :x OT , mw. ge pee DA IE MLL ete SAE TAI ML By PN 
II. K. 5 the bill making Alaska a State be returned to committee for further study? (190 nay to 170 ĩv— Fax. 
K. 7909: Shall the bill making Alaska a State be returnod to committee for further study? (A nay to 172) — NOY 
II. R. 7900: Shall the bill making Alnska a State be passed? (210 Jak tol T — 2 
uorum call Present, 
Pech 2 rer Gee 9 
Quorum — ane Preson! 
iz} Present, 


morum enll.. — 
NA R. 127738: Shati $99,000,000 be appro’ tod to increnso the Army size despite position from the Department of Delense? ? (225 yea to 158). Nay, 
H. K. . — Shall the Department of Defense appropriations bill be passed? | (280 BI {359 yes to 0) — namme 


uorum call. . . re I LY VIP eee 
„ R. 12501: Bhall jerisiation “extending f reciprocal trade t authority be returned | to committee with instructions to — the Nay. 
Bimpson amendmout considerubly limiting the scope of the agreements? vga nay to 146.) 
H. R. 12601: Shall the authority for reciprocal trade agreements be extended? (317 yes to 98)....--.------------- si pris 
Quorum call. — —— 


, SERS 


Sew eee eee SESS 


— 
J 
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Explanation Vote 


N. N. a: e ‘the Defense Department reorganization bill be returned to committee with instructions to conform with the President's | Yea, 
recommendations? (211 nay to 192.) 
H. R. einh Shall the Department of Defense be reorganized? (402 yea to- —j—j—vͤH—.—. Tu . 
2K ͤ 2 ͤ —— . ͤðò : „ 7˙˖—˙—— . Prosani 
. 830103 Shall the Rivers and Harbors bill, now in conformity with the President's voto message be passed? or ea to 17) aa RT 
HE R 12718; Shall the Atondo Enor Act of 104 be amended to permit goatee exchange of iiormation with military adios? | (318 y om ps 
ê n amen L gr ex: e ol A m es? (3 en to 12) Yes, 
H. R. 1 eget Shall the“ orld War I” receive a Federal charter? (389 yea to 2 ETA — 7 23 
9.2 Res, 609 Stel a ous conic oobi far bili with new logisintion for many commoditios? (214 nay to 171). Nay. 
8. o 5 nd the rules (concerning debate and amendment) and authorize an Assistant Secretary of State for Africa? (224 yea | Yea. 
to 145; failed, 34 


H. R. 12695: Shall ext 3 tax rates for rations and praat excise taxes be extended for i year? (365 to 9) Yea, 
= = 12181: Shall mutual security 8 bill for 1939 be returned to committee? (238 nay to 79 Niy. 
12832: ea, 


Shall legislation authorizing Government pees uaranties for railroad loans be passed? (348 yoa to 2) 
8.3342: n the House suspend the ri tes concerning de and amondment aud continue the school nik program? (328 yea to 1) 
uorum 


orum call 
F N41 eee Shall the United States Code be amended Panpa certain confessions as evidence? (204 yoa to 79) 
II. ai 131 9 the mutual security appropriation for 1959 be returned to committee with instructions to sdd $75,000,000 for defense support? | Yea. 
nay 
es errr Shall the mutual security appropriation for 1950 be passed? (253 yea to 126) a 
N. 120178 Shall this legislation authorizing mili construction be returned to committee with instructions to eliminate u provision which | Yea, 

forces the Secre of Defense to sell an ordnance depot in Texas at a loss of Base eg (202 nay to 179.) 

H. R. 13015: Shall the bill authorizing military construction be passed? :.... 0 ee a Von. 

S. 495: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendments ad pn —.— the acquisition of additional property surrounding | Nay. 
the New Senate Olle Balding? (232 yea to 150 fuiled; 34 required.) 

8. 1411: Shall the security regulations of civil ser vice be made applicable to employees in now-sensitive positions? (296 yea to 46). Yea. 
. —. Ce Ee :.:. ͤ— : . ͤ ͤ 0d V:: ͤ .. — eS Absent. 


m call 
K 3: Shall the House amend H. R. 3 to permit enforcement of State statutes prescribing criminal penalties for subversive activities? (249 | Yea. 


to 147. 
HR 3: Shall the legislation establishing for judicial interpretation that Congress docs not intend to replace State legislation unless there is an | Nay. 
5 to this effect be returned to committee? (236 nay to 161.) 
2 — 2 ä . the judiciary that it does not intend to replace State logislation unless it specifically | Yea. 
tb s such a (241 yea to 155.) £ 


—BBͤ ͤ—.. ——. ———. — —— TTT. ĩ —— —„-T 


call.. 
A. K. 14 R. 13549: Shall social-securit yments and benefits be increased 7 percent? (375 yea to 2)... sà 
E Baak J olta java Lehrer for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of the House Un-American Activities | Yea. 
tres yea to 0. 


passed? ‘268 yea to 135. = 
1 13580: Shall a th iio debt limit be rained anently to $285,000,000,000 and temporarily to 3284. 000, 000, 000 (286 yea to 108.) Yea. 
* concerning — sA commodi- 


S. 4071: Shall the House suspend the rules and amendments, and pass an agricultural bull with provisions for many 


“ties? esy yea to 186.) 
ARa Mes. 675; 


uorum 5 
8. e age the House override the President's veto of a bill fixing wage rates at the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard? (202 yea to 80, | Nay. 


Ree G4, Shall Bernard Goldfine be cited for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of the Legislative Oversight Committee? | Yea. 


987 to 8.) 
ae ies. Shall Carl Braden be cited for contempt of Congress for refusal to answer questions of the Un-American Activities Committee? (365| Yea. 


Quorum call 

8. 4035: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendment and pass legislation extending the housing and urban renewal | Yea. 
Sad (251 yea to 134, faled, 33 required.) 
8, 3974: Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendment and pass legislation to regulate labor-management practices? | Noy. 
"aw nay 100, failed, 33 required.) 
r S d a eR eee A TO at HOR Seb a Ts 

2° R. 107 Shall the House suspend the rules concerning debate and amendment and enact a food-stamp — for the distribation of food com- Nay. 
moditics? (196 yea to 187, failed, 44 required.) 


5 


9 75 m call, 
R. 13430: 

2 
H. R 


Quorum call 


S. Con. Ros. 109; Shall the House suspend 


tions? 
Chlesgor 244 yea poa 64.) 
Hf 18880: Shall the 
6200 ven — * 1) 
N ee 


. — SRE EMRE PASSES SE IS ORS ITS SUSE E NAE IR VES EONO PIE NOTES EE EEN ne 
ab: Shall the House terminate debate on re rae providing subsidy payments for domestic mining industries? (174 nay to 171) 2 


S. 4036; Shall the Federal Government 1 K 2 payments to domestic copper, ents and xine mining industries? (182 nay to 1 
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rules concerning debate and 


in favor of a permanent United Nebane — force? (299 yea to 20.) 
ri a ee er en ee ey ee adh Pee ̃ ß ee es BE ee ee 
982. 3335: r ghali Congress donate Federal land In Washington for a national cultural center to be constructed with funds from voluntary contribu- 
1 to 85. 
II. R. 1224. Shall the friend authorize Federal funds if needed to augment private solicitations for the Pan American Games to be held in 


House adopt the recommendations of the Mouse and Senate conferees concerning military construction appropriations? 


and enact this resolution, express the sense of 


> 


Hospitality Returned 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ALFRED D. SIEMINSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. SIEMINSKI. Mr. Speaker, life is 
an echo. It all comes back. 

It was fun at lunch today. 

After solemnly hearing Chaplain 
Braskamp deliver the opening prayer, 
and after having all their questions 
answered on the proceedings in the 
House Chamber, Liz and Ann Jeronimus, 
aged 9 and 6, could hardly wait to be 
seated in the restaurant of the House 
of Representatives. 

No navy bean soup for them; no sir. 
That was for their mother, Mrs. Betty 
Jeronimus and their grandmother, Mrs. 
Frank Duerr to have. It was ice cream 
and hamburgers for the girls. Yes sir, 
and all they could eat of it, too; this 
was heaven. 

And it was easy with all that ice cream 
for the girls to greet Representatives 
Evcene McCartuy and later JOHN BLAT- 
NIK, of Minnesota, because Liz and Ann 
were from Minnesota, too. And al- 
though they could not quite promise 
their votes to GENE and Jonx this fall, 
Liz and Ann Jeronimus thought GENE 
McCartuy and JoHN BLATNIK were very 
nice. But the nicest of all, of course, 
was the ice cream, 

It was all so very like Minnesota, big 
and friendly. 

That is the way we were treated on 
Our inspection trip last autumn to In- 
ternational Falls and elsewhere along 
the Minnesota-Canadian border, big and 
friendly, and even over to Dunseith, in 
North Dakota, at the International 
Peace Gardens. The welcome mat was 
Out. The food was plentiful and the 
biscuits always hot. Mr. Speaker, the 
finest home-cooked meals are to be had 
along the Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Canadian border, so it seems. Maybe it 
Was the twang in the air and the open 
Courtesy of our United States customs 
and immigration officials that whet the 
appetite that downed the food. 

But whatever it was, I saw it at work 
With Liz and Ann Jeronimus in the 
House Restaurant today. Man, did that 

cream slide down easy. And did 
hamburgers take a beating? Les, 


Trade Association Political Action: Who 
Else Will Assume the Responsibility? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH W. GWINN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. GWINN. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the following speech which I gave at the 
Ohio Trade Association Executivés Con- 
ference—cosponsored by the Ohio State 
University and the Ohio State Council 
of Retail Merchants—Granville Inn, 
near Columbus, Ohio, brings up to date 
some new material that shows we are 
no longer a labor-socialist government, 
as we have been for some time, but a 
welfare state, which is more devastat- 
ing, economically and morally, than so- 


TRADE ASSOCIATION POLITICAL ACTION: WHO 
ELSE WILL ASSUME THE RESPONSIBILITY? 


Businessmen, trade associations, and 
chambers of commerce can no longer wait 
on George to attend to politics. Business- 
men must do it themselves because it's their 
special job. For politics and labor, now sò 
largely one and the same thing, burdens, 
interferes with, and destroys their business 
more than all the other factors in business 
combined. 

This burden, this overhead cost of politics 
(national. State, and local) is now, accord- 
ing to the United States Department of 
Commerce, $128 billion annually. Total na- 
tional production is $350 billion. So, at 
least 36 percent of the overhead cost of do- 
ing business is politics. It must all be paid 
for by business. 

This is to say nothing of the slowdowns 
and featherbedding imposed on business by 
labor bosses and the bureaus and the eyer- 
increasing laws and regulations that cost 
business another 35 percent annually. That's 
an estimate of the potential production that 
society loses because business is already 
weighted down by a ball and chain. 

It is now becoming apparent, as some stu- 
dents have insisted, that whenever overhead 
costs of politics go above 10 percent of the 
national product, or $35 billion in our case, 
the burden is intolerable. It cannot be 
passed on to the consumer. When that over- 
head runs above 10 percent, and on up to 
about 23 percent, it must be paid by partial 
liquidation. That's being done to us now. 

Taxes are taking, and weakening, and re- 
ducing in size our industrial plants. The 
starting of new plants by small business is 
slowed up. 

Politics refuses to allow sufficient deprecia- 
tion to be deducted as an expense of busi- 


ness. That leaves too little Income after 
taxes for improvements, replacements and 
expansion. And there is too little income to 
pay artificially high wages. To meet these 
troubles there is an unbelievable forced po- 
litical conversion of our accumulated wealth 
into debt. 

From 23 percent to 36 percent of the over- 
head cost mentioned is being paid by infla- 
tion forced on business. This is the most 
wicked of all political deceptions. 

Will businessmen continue to stand aside 
in stupid isolation or will they fight? 

Another thing, roughly 35 percent of all 
dividends paid by their concerns are taxed 
away from their stockholders. So where 
can you find new capital? 

The effects are already obvious in coal, 
steel, the automobile industry. The rail- 
roads are no longer self-sustaining. The hotel 
industry has shown a steadily declining per- 
centage of room occupancy for 12 years 
straight. What a mess is our theater busi- 
ness? 

The consumer Is bi 

It would be fantastic to ‘think that a mod- 
ern business executive would let any part of 
his ordinary overhead costs fall into the 
hands of mere volunteers or untrained in- 
competent persons. Certainly not persons 
wholly unknown to 95 percent of the em- 
ployers of the Nation. A test count shows 
that only 5 percent of the employers know 
how their Congressmen vote in this critical 
area of management of their business. These 
unknown men force onto industry an an- 
nual cost of $900 per worker in fringe bene- 
fits. Wage increases run as high as 7 per- 
cent annually. They should not exceed 2.1 
percent, as you know. 

What politics doesn’t force upon business, 
labor organizations often times do by force 
and violence on the picket line—or by the 
threat of force and violence. Businessmen 
sitting on the other side of the bargaining 
table are no longer free men. 

Acco to the newly elected president 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Mr. William A. McDonald, in his 
speech on May 20 before the Connecticut 
State Chamber of Commerce in Hartford, 
the corporate industry as a whole showed a 
steady decline in net profit, after taxes, from 
1948 when it was 9.2 percent, to 1957 when it 
dropped to 5.9 percent. Notes explaining 
why dividends are reduced are more frequent. 

Who are these Congressmen unknown to 
the employers and businessmen of America, 
men who breathe down the necks of all de- 
partments of business? 

A majority in Congress today favor a con- 
siderable part of 50 measures advocated by 
the welfare State program, and a majority 
votes for most of the measures in that 
program. - 

These include public housing, minimum 
wages, Federal aid to education, school con- 
struction, middle income housing, increase 
of the income tax, increase of the public debt, 
rent control, price and wage controls, foreign 
aid, mutual security act, subsidies for all 
manner of agricultural crops and health 
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measures, the of power plants and 
irrigation projects from private ownership 
into public ownership. AFL-CIO welfare 
state government loans about one-fifth of all 
loans made in this country, and, of course, 
vast sums abroad. 

Besides, they vote for an ever-increasing 
amount of foreign aid to the welfare states 
and Socialist governments abroad. 

They vote to finance 700 wholly Govern- 
ment-owned business corporations. And s0 
on. 

If these activities were liquidated and 
Government employees reduced to legitimate 
numbers, viz, about 1 million instead of 
2,400,000, all corporate taxes could be re- 
pealed. 

More than 190 Members of the House of 
Representatives have voted right, according 
to labor's published reports more than 50 
percent of the time. 

I have with me the score sheets. As long 
as the supply lasts, you are welcome to them. 
I also have for several of the States, cam- 
paign contributions to elect Members to the 
House of Representatives. The score of per- 
formance is opposite each Member's name. 

For example, I have before me the State of 
New Jersey. 

Prank THOMPSON, Democrat, recelved from 
the national labor organizations $1,750 for 
campaign funds, He voted 100 percent right 
for them. 

Peter Roprno, Democrat, $3,150. 
98 percent right. 

Hon J. Appontrzio, Democrat, $2,650. 
voted 98.1 percent right. 

ALFRED SIEMINsKI, Democrat, 
voted 100 percent right. 

Gorpon CanrLD, Republican, $500. He 
voted 75 percent right. 

We know by experience that Represent- 
atives’ campaign costs run often 10 times the 
amount of money reported; that is, $50,000 
to 860,000 per candidate provided by AFI 
CIO. I'm ashamed to mention that organized 
Republican business spends little or nothing 
on Republican campaigns except as individ- 
ual business men give through the national 
or congressional committees. Generally it 
amounts to 6500 per candidate. Sometimes 
$1,000. Never above $2,500. Republican can- 
didates are lucky if they can scrape together, 
all told, $15,000 each from friends and from 
their own pockets. 

Besides the foregoing, there is the power 
of the labor press, a tremendous institution, 
half of which is devoted to political action. 
Republican candidates have nothing com- 
parable to that in their support. 5 

It must be also remembered that labor 
unions often spend more money trying to 
defeat conservatives, both Republicans and 
Democrats, than they do to elect their own 
candidates, 

For example, in the States of Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, and Ohio, labor 
reported to Congress in 1956, $29,800 to elect 
their own nominees, contributed by 8 
labor organizations. At the same time they 
spent $132,110 to defeat candidates too con- 
servative for their liking. The score is devas- 
tating. There are now left in Congress not 
more than 125 staunch conservatives (Re- 
publicans and Democrats) out of a total of 
435 Members. 

Take, for example; the State of Missouri. 
In 1948 before AFL-CIO got busy in politics, 
the State was represented by two Republi- 
can Senators. It had 13 congressional dis- 
tricts, 9 of which were held by Republicans. 
In less than 10 years tables are more than 
reversed. Now there is but 1 Republican out 
of 11 districts. 

The two Senators are Democrats supported 
by AFL-CIO, At least 10 Representatives are 
AFL-CIO approved and supported. Four of 
them vote 100 percent right according to 
AFL-CIO scoring. Three others have 93 per- 
cent, 80 percent, and 86 percent scores. None 
vote less than 61 percent of the time favor- 


He voted 
He 
$500. He 
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able to AFL-CIO programs. All but four got 
direct financial aid. 

If labor organizations can do this in 10 
years, why can't the business leadership 
make an even better showing for the rees- 
tablishment of sound government—limited 
constitutional government? 

Indeed, it is doubtful if the labor bosses 
have ever really controlled more than 10 per- 
cent of the labor vote. But, that has been 
sufficient, by and large, to swing the balance 
in favor of AFL-CIO candidates, Less than 
5 percent of the vote will determine whether 
candidates for Congress from a hundred 
districts will be conservative or socialist in 
character, The vote is that close. 

I have used the words “welfare state” to 
describe our present political experiment. 

We have already passed through our social- 
istic experiments. We shifted property from 
private hands into government ownership 
and operation; viz, the Tennessee Valley 
powerplants. 

We have found socialism, a ridiculous eco- 
nomic scheme, utterly corrupt. It is a blight 
on every enterprise it touches and on every 
nation that has tried it. 

The evil that grips-us is not socialism, but 
the welfare state. That is, the compulsory 
taking of property from some and giving it 
outright in the name of humanity to other 
groups in return for their votes. It is the 
most evil of all concepts because it destroys 
not only the economic, but the morol foun- 
dations as well. ; 

Government sets the pattern. It becomes 
the arbiter of what is right and wrong. 

The policeman is no longer confined to the 
business of keeping law and order. He is 
entering our houses himself, by force, at 
night, and carrying off our furniture to be 
redistributed. on the other side of town 
where, according to his Judgment, the people 
need furniture more desperately than those 
he robs, If there are objections raised to his 
outrageous conduct, he arranges a commu- 
nity vote at the townhall. If the majority 
approve his depredation, he carries on with- 
out further interruption. 

Here again both law and morals require 
that the trade associations, as well as all 
men, grapple with that policeman and stop 
him. Likewise, they are enjoined to stop and 
capture all Robin Hoods and their bands of 
outlaws wherever they appear across the 
land. 

The mechanics of political action are as 
follows: 

First of all, organized business must bring 
together a dozen leaders, business and pro- 
fessional, in each congressional district, to do 
two things: 

(a) Agree on what principles of govern- 
ment they believe in. If they don't know, 
their Congressmen will not know, either. 
They must stand firm on what the legitimate 
funtcions of government are, and reject as 
firmly the illegitimate ones. If they do not, 
no principle of government will emerge. 
Time to evolve a faith, a belief in what is 
right and wrong for government to do is 
required work. That means the natural and 
moral limitations on the functions of gov- 
ernment must be formulated as a basis for 
political action. 

If we want any part of the welfare state, 
we've got it. There will be nothing fur- 
ther to do but let things take their course. 
We shall continue to be governed by what 
pops out of the heads of mere men from 
day to day. 

But, if we believe that politics without a 
principle of government is one of the deadly 
sins, then there is plenty of work to do. 

Government must be reconfined to the 
business of protecting life, liberty, and prop- 
erty at home and from foreign enemies. 

Businessmen may expect the people to 
follow their leadership in politics if they are 
inspired by sound principles of government 
for the good of all, 
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It follows that they must rid themselves 
entirely from all suspicion that they may 
use the power of politics to get any special 
favors or advantages for themselves. 

(b) Cooperate with regular political par- 
ties to help find suitable candidates for Con- 
gress and the State legislatures. If candi- 
dates are not found and pledged to the right 
concepts of government, the people will con- 
tinue to be ruled over by mere volunteers, 
many of whom have wrong concepts. 

Find the right candidates to serve long 
before the primaries. Realize it takes time 
to pledge candidates to sound principles and 
to be able to assure them of adequate organ- 
ized support. 

Leading citizens who undertake this work 
will soon realize that willing and suitable 
candidates for high office are very hard to 
find. They prefer to stay in their regular 


organizational work in these first things to 
be done should be the work of regular paid 
staffs of the trade associations. We must 
recognize that this job of finding, electing 
and continuing to support men pledged to 
preserve freedom is definitely a professional 
job, a continuous job, a very burdensome 
one, a mass movement. The great reward 
is freedom itself. 

Get the facts to show the impact politics 
and labor have on the annual results of all 
business. 

Shame your fellow business friends and 
associates into a realization of the extent 
to which the more important political fac- 
tors in their businesses are left almost 
wholly to volunteers. Don't let the genius 
of business confine itself to the lesser criti- 
cal factors having to do with the success or 
failure of business. 

Show that business is so deeply in poll- 
tics business executives cannot stay out- 
Their self-imposed isolation from politics 18 
over. Nor can they be afraid. They must 
fight. 

Urge that your local business associations 
become active in political affairs immedi- 
ately. Persuade individual corporations to 
do the same. Some are already coming for- 
ward. This means organizing to ring door- 
bells, to establish telephone brigades, to 
collect political contributions. It means 

registration and voting drives. 

Insist that State and national business 
and professional associations, chambers of 
commerce, and other conservative organiza- 
tions to which you undoubtedly belong bes 
gin to produce the kind of “educational 
political material your local organizations 
for political action need. 

Trade associations: Will you get the facts? 
Will you find out what the Representatives 
in the House and Senate are doing, how 
they are voting, whom they represent, who 
put them there, who pald for their cam- 
paign, and what the real effect of union po“ 
litical action has been? 

Of utmost importance is a detailed com- 
parison, issue by issue, between individual 
voting records and the stated political prin- 
ciples your business associations advocate. 

You will lose no members advancing con- 
stitutional principles or the candidates com- 
mitted to those principles. If you don't, 
you certainly will. 

If the businessmen of America who already 
have and are paying for thousands of ass 
ciations, chambers of commerce, etc,, won't 
see to it that men are elected committed to 
restoring constitutional government, wD? 
else will? 

If they do not, the labor bosses will con“ 
tinue to set aside the constitutional limits 
tions on government and substitute the un“ 
limited power of the labor-welfare state in- 
stead. Our labor bosses are closely associa 
ted with the world labor bosses who have 
already taken the nations in the rest of the 
world into socialism or communism with 3 
or 3 exceptions. 
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As was stated by Donald R. Richberg, in 
his latest study of union power, entitled 
“Labor Union Monopoly“, “labor's economic 
monopoly and political power are preparing 
the way for communism far more effec- 
tively than the Communists themselves.” 

Business organizations and associations 
must provide the leadership, the money, 
and the manpower for Americans for consti- 
tutional political action. And they must do 
it now. 


Republican Program for Less Spending 
and Less Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Eisenhower administration is committed 
to fiscal responsibility, that our country 
may be on a sound fiscal basis. The 
American people are entitled to know 
the facts as to what was accomplished in 
this respect and what was not. It must 
always be kept in mind that this is a 
Republican administration and a Demo- 
crat Congress. While the administra- 
tion has sought to effectuate economies 
wherever possible, the Democrat Con- 
gress has sought to spend more. 

That the record may be clear as to ex- 
actly what was proposed and what was 
done, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
somewhat detailed analysis of what ac- 
tion was taken. It speaks for itself. It 
shows that the Republican program is 
for less spending and less government. 
The Democrat program is for more 
spending and more government, which 
necessarily means more taxes and more 
regulation. 

BUDGETARY INCREASES BY CONGRESS 

Congress in its 1958 session enacted 
Specific appropriation items, authorizations, 
and tax reductions involving a total budg- 
etary burden over $7.5 billion beyond ad- 
ministration recommendations. Even after 
deducting the cuts made in specific ap- 
Propriation items by Congress, mostly in de- 
tense and mutual security, this produced a 
net budgetary burden of over $5 billion. 

ECONOMY PROPOSALS IN 1959 BUDGET 

The 1959 budget of the President contained 
16 economy which, if enacted, 
Would have produced future annual budget 
Savings of $3.5 billion. Congress did not act 
at all on 8 of these proposals, acted only 
Partially on 4, and acted to spend more rather 
than save on 4, with a net reduction of only 
One-half billion dollars. 

EXPENDITURES AVOIDED 

In the 1958 Congress, vetoes of spending 
authorizations by the President, and admin- 
istration opposition to other appropriations 
&nd authorizations that passed one House of 
the Congress, resulted in avoldance of legis- 
lation involving an added budgetary burden 
Of over $5.5 billion. 

MAJOR SPENDING PROPOSALS—NOT ENACTED 

The total budgetary cost Involved in only 
8 major proposals sponsored by members of 
the majority party in the last Congress is 
estimated at over 6180 billion over the next 5 
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years. These included expenditures such as 
$58 billion for aid to education, $36 billion 
to maintain farm earnings, and $14 billion for 
public works, and also tax reductions of $22 
billion. 


Budgetary increases by Congress 


Amount 
Appropriation increases (in millions) 
DOD—amilitary =...~ ~~~. -....- $1, 324 


GSA—construction, repair and im- 


provemen nnani 212 
TEE STAT TEON 178 
National Institutes of Health 96 
Hospital construction grants 65 


Public works appropria tions 


(Future years’ cost of new 
GUAT) nb Snes eee ne 
School-lunch program 
Farmers’ Home Administratio: 
— LA Peet Ee ae — 198 
Total, appropriation in- 
„ once nnen meagan 2,178 
Tax reduction 694 


Other budgetary increases: 
Emergency Housing Act — 1,810 
Federal-Ald Highway Act: 
Increase in highway fund defi- 


bo) SR ER PNR Oe 850 
Direct Federal construction 235 
Pay raises over budget 845 
School ald, Federal areas 326 
Postal rates less than budget 231 
Public assistance. 197 
Small Business Investment Act 28 
Navajo-Hop! Rehabilitation Act 20 
Substantive authorizations: 
AEC—construction_......--..... 193 
BUPOUU DOR ag toe woteladn caine 100 
——: — ns 7. 707 
— 
Less: Appropriation reductions: 
Mutual security 652 
DOD—military ---.....-..-...-.. 508 
Military construction 383 
N 893 
K 5. 271 
17 Economy Proposals in 1959 Budget 
Un millions] 


Item 


Vocational education grants 
Disaster re 48 „ 
To free agriculture: 
Greater flexibility in price 
Tt! ee aE See 
Stop acreage reserve at end of 
1958 crop cur. 


Total 
1 Action was taken administratively. 
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Expenditures avoided 
Savings 
Bills vetoed: (in millions) 
er fe de offices appropriation... 8589 
. ͤ ——— | ane. 


Depressed areas 280 
Rivers and harbors authorization... 191 
Atomic icebreaker -.......-.-...... 60 
Metals production and purchase 5 
Bills defeated: 
Housing Act of 1958... 2,075 
Public facility loans 900 
Educational television 60 
Bills reduced: 
Unemployment-compensation grants 770 
Military and postal pay 143 
Public assistance on 91 
( — 5,601 


Special Report on Federal Scholarship 


Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, you 
will no doubt remember that since 
March 1956, your Congressman has 
been fighting for and sponsoring this 
type of legislation. After consulting 
and corresponding with the deans of 149 
accredited engineering schools in the 
United States, my bill was prepared— 
with their cooperation, as well as with 
the cooperation of the National Science 
Foundation—and presented to Congress 
in May 1956. Although there was a 
hearing held by the committee consid- 
ering this bill, it died with the adjourn- 
ment of the 84th Congress. 

In January 1947, I reintroduced this 
measure and fought hard to have some 
consideration given to the measure. It 
took sputnik—and Russia—to awaken 
the present administration to the seri- 
ousness of the situation, and in October 
1957—after sputnik—President Eisen- 
hower took action, on the part of the 
administration, and suggested legisla- 
tion along the same lines as mine to en- 
courage and help students further their 
education. 

Similar bills were presented by nu- 
merous other Congressmen after the 
President’s speech and hearings were 
held discussing all the various bills. 
The present legislation is a compromise 
between the House and Senate bills on 
this subject, as well as the administra- 
tion's suggestions. 

Your Congressman voted for the pres- 
ent bill, which is now law, although he 
feels that it is inadequate—but, at least, 
it is a step in the right direction. 

As written, the bill deals with three 
different classifications, and I will try to 
outline them so that you may have a 
concise résumé of what opportunities 
are available to students, States, and 
private nonprofit schools. 

Student opportunities: At the college 
level, $295 million has been set aside for 
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long-term, low interest loans to bright 
but needy students. This amount will 
cover the years 1959 to 1962, and will be 
apportioned in ratio to the number of 
students enrolled full time in institu- 
tions of higher education in each State. 

Preference will be given to students 
with a superior academic background 
who express a desire to teach in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools in the 
subjects of science, mathematics, engi- 
neering, or a modern foreign language. 

The college or university must agree to 
establish a student loan fund and pro- 
vide for deposit in the fund $100 for 
every $900 loaned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; assure that the fund will be 

only for loans to students; and pro- 
vide that such loans will be easily ob- 
tained by eligible students. 

No student may borrow more than 
$5,000 in a 5-year period. The repay- 
ment of this loan begins 1 year after the 
student ceases having a full-time course 
of study, and the interest on this loan 
will be 3 percent. It must be paid within 
10 years; however, extension will be 
granted for good cause or it can be paid 
off sooner if desired, 

If a student, upon graduation, teaches 

for 5 years in a public elementary or 
secondary school, 50 percent of the loan 
is cancelled. 
- To secure a loan, the student must ap- 
ply through the college or university he, 
or she, is attending—and it is upon its 
recommendaiton to the Commissioner of 
Education, Mr. Lawrence G. Derthick, 
that the loans will be granted. 

No college or university will be per- 
mitted more than $250,000 in loans per 
year. 

At the graduate level: $59.4 million 
has been set aside for fellowships from 
1959 to 1962. 

This grant was made for the purpose 
of increasing the number of students in 
graduate programs, particularly those 
interested in teaching in institutions of 
higher learning—colleges and universi- 
ties. It is an outright grant and the 
graduate student receiving a fellowship 
will receive $2,000 the first year of gradu- 
ate study, $2,200 the second year and 
$2,400 the third and final year. $400 
each year, will be paid in addition to the 
above, for each dependent. 

The college or university, attended by 
the fellowship holder, will be paid a por- 
tion of the cost of the graduate pro- 
gram—not more than $2,500 per year per 
student. 

To be eligible, the student must be 
accepted in a graduate school program 
that has been approved and accepted by 
the Commissioner of Education. 

One thousand fellowships will be 
awarded 1959, and 1,500 in 1960, 1961 and 
1962. 

State opportunities: State school sys- 
tems will participate in four parts of the 
4-year program. The State Govern- 
ments will share the costs with the Fed- 
eral Government on a dollar-for-dollar 
basis. 

State plans are required in order for 
each State to obtain its share of the 
money allocated, and the Commissioner 
of Education has scheduled meetings for 
the next three weeks to advise the chief 
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school officer of each State on drawing up 
State plans. 

The four fields for State participation 
are: 

First, Grants to State educational 
agencies for loans to local agencies for 
the acquisition of laboratory or other 
special equipment for science, mathe- 
Matics, or modern foreign language 
teaching in public elementary or second- 
ary schools or junior colleges, Also for 
minor remodeling of laboratories. 

Second. Grants to State educational 
agencies to help them establish and 
maintain programs of testing and guid- 
ance and counseling in secondary 
schools—both public and private—addi- 
tional funds will be added for private 
schools if needed. 

Commissioner of Education will con- 
tract with colleges and universities for 
short term or regular session to provide 
training of teachers preparing to engage 
in this work and such trainees will re- 
ceive $75 per week—plus $15 per week 
for each dependent—during their train- 
ing period. 

A similar grant covers the training 
of teachers of modern foreign languages. 
It is in two programs, however. Stu- 
dents attending special schools for 
teaching modern foreign languages—and 
related instruction necessary to a full 
understanding of the countries in- 
volved—on a scholarship basis—one-half 
paid by the State and one-half paid by 
Federal Government—must be available 
to teach in a college or university or for 
service of a public nature. 

Students can attend a similar training 
course—as guidance and counseling— 
who are teachers and train for super- 
vising or training of teachers in public 
and elementary schools. Such trainees 
will receive $75 per week plus $15 for 
each dependent. 

Third. Grants to amend the Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1946 were authorized 
to States to assist them in training in- 
dividuals for employment as highly 
skilled technicians in occupations re- 
quiring scientific knowledge in fields nec- 
essary for the national defense. 

Fourth. Grants will be made to assist 
the States to improve and strengthen 
their educational statistical serivces. If 
no such service exists now, they can start 
such a program. 

Private and nonprofit schools: Loans 
to nonprofit, private elementary, and 
secondary schools for the acquisition of 
laboratories or other special equipment 
for science, mathematics, or modern 
foreign language teaching were provided 
for. in this bill. 

Such loans must be paid back in not 
more than 10 years and will bear an in- 
terest rate of one-fourth of 1 percent, 
plus what the Federal Government pays 
in interest on loans. 

Eighteen million dollars set aside for 
research on visual teaching aids: Grants 
or contracts can be made by the Com- 
missioner of Education—with the ap- 
proval of the Advisory Council—with 
public or nonprofit agencies, organiza- 
tions and individuals and private agen- 
cies, organizations, and individuals, for 
projects of research and experimenta- 
tion in more effective use of television, 
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radio, motion pictures, and related me- 
diums for educational purposes. 
The results of this research will be 


made available to State and local edu- 


cational agencies and to colleges and 
universities. 


The Great Gas Grab—Blackmail in Your 
Kitchen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, the nat- 
ural-gas bill is a prime example of pro- 
posed legislation that would create a 
serious hardship for tens of millions of 
American consumers throughout the 
length and breadth of this land. It is 
class legislation at its worst and helps 
a small but influential segment of the 
national economy. 

The reasons why I am so firmly op- 
posed to this bill can be stated very 
simply. First, its passage would quickly 
be followed by substantial increases in 
the price of natural gas used by over 
22 million householders and by 2 million 
commercial and industrial establish- 
ments in the United States. Second, it 
is a highly deceptive piece of legislation 
which contains the pretense of protect- 
ing the consumers, while in fact it af- 
fords no real protection at all. Third, 
the natural-gas producers, pipeline com- 
panies, and the distributors of natural 
gas have all been operating very profit- 
ably under present forms of regulation; 
this bill would grant them a totally un- 
warranted economic windfall. 

On the first point, that prices of nat- 
ural gas will go up if this bill is passed, 
there can be no argument. Proponents 
of the bill admit it as readily as do the 
opponents; only there are more callous 
as to its impact. It has been conserva- 
tively estimated that passage of this bill 
would cost natural-gas consumers ap- 
proximately $1 billion annually. Every 
family that heats its home with natural 
gas would find his gas utility bill hiked 
by some $40 or more per year. At a 
time when inflationary pressures remain 
as strong as they are today, it is little 
short of irresponsible folly to permit this 
legislation to pass which would further 
erode the purchasing power of the 
American family. The flames of infla- 
tion should be dampened and not 
fanned. 

It should further be borne in mind 
that the millions of natural-gas con- 
sumers have an enormous investment 
in gas furnaces, stoves, and other gas- 
using appliances. It is an investment 
estimated at over $12 billion. These 
consumers are literally captive to the 
rates which gas companies charge. For 
most of them, even if they wanted to 
switch to other fuels, the cost of con- 
version would be prohibitive. If ever 
there was a case where the Congress 
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should do all in its power to prevent 
an increase in consumer prices, this 
seems to me to be it. 


result if it becomes law, argue that such 
increases are necessary to provide the 
incentives necessary for the exploration 
for and development of natural-gas re- 
serves over the years. As the demand 
for natural gas grows, as it has been 
doing for the past several years, the 
Supply will become less and less ade- 
quate and the costs necessary to assure 
an adequate supply are bound to grow. 
Although on the fact of it, this argu- 
ment seems to have some merit, it does 
not stand up under closer scrutiny. 
Nothing in the law as it has been oper- 
ating to date appears to have deterred 
the discovery and utilization of new gas 
reserves, Since the Supreme Court de- 
cision of 1954—in the case, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. v. Wisconsin (347 U. S. 672), 
which declared that the Federal Power 
Commission did have the authority to 
regulate the field price of natural gas 
entering into interstate commerce and 
which the current bill intends to re- 
verse, drilling and the discovery of 
Proven reserves has grown greater each 
year. During the first 16 weeks of 1957, 
gus-well completions in the United 
States totaled 1,216, compared to 1,132 
in the first 16 weeks of 1956, and 1,023 
in the first 16 weeks of 1955.- The gain 
in gas reserves in 1956 amounted to 
More than 14 trillion cubic feet, the 
greatest gain in any single year since 
World War II. Thus discoveries and 
Teserve supplies are both at an all-time 
high. We should not forget that the 
tax-depletion allowance is itself a gen- 
erous incentive. It is clearly a fiction 
that higher prices are needed to stimu- 
late exploration. What such prices 
Would do would be to boost even further 
the record profits of natural-gas pro- 
ducers. 

The sponsors of this bill have made a 
Breat point of the fact that this bill af- 
fords the consumers much more protec- 
tion than the Harris-Fulbright bill that 
Was passed early in 1956, only to be ve- 
toed by President Eisenhower, because 
of the unsavory lobbying tactics that 
Were resorted to in its behalf. They point 
to the fact that this bill, in contrast to 
the Harris-Fulbright bill, provides for 
regulation of the price of natural gas 
Boing into interstate commerce. What 
they fail to recognize is that this bill 
restricts the Federal Power Commission 
80 severely in its regulatory authority 
that the consumers are hardly better 
protected than if the Commission had no 
Control at all over the field prices of 
natural gas. 

This bill sets up a great many factors 
Which the Federal Power Commission 
Mall consider in determining a reason- 
able market price” which is then used as 
& basis for passing on the validity of con- 

prices of 14 5 gas. But the bill 

pro ts the Federal Trade 
fommission from considering costs or 
Tom using the public-utility rate base 
Wii of-service concept or formula. 
ithout being permitted to consider 
dosts, the Federal Power Commission is 
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left without any definite yardstick for 
determining the reasonableness of a 
market price. Senator Wirex put his 
finger on this flaw immediately after the 
bill was introduced by Congressman 
Harris in April of this year when he 
said— 

It—the Harris bill—sets up a standard 
for a regulatory agency which the Commis- 
sion would find it impossible to follow. The 
criterion would be a quicksand of uncer- 
tainty into which every regulatory case would 
founder if any attempt were made to ac- 
tually enforce it. 

The reasonable market price would be 
changing constantly—upward. 

The Commission investigators would have 
to scramble to keep up interminably with 
what the latest market price was. 

Consequently, the Commission would be 
following the market price rather than lead- 
ing, abjectly approving rather than inde- 
pendently establishing a fair regulated price, 
as all regulatory commissions are supposed to 
do (CONGRESSIONAL Reconp, Apr. 12, 1957, 
p. A2936). 


This bill is a windfall to natural gas 
producers and natural gas pipeline com- 
panies. It would bring additional profits 
to an industry that is already one of the 
most profitable in American history. 
Present natural gas reserves, which are 
largely owned by a small number of giant 
companies, would be increased in value 
by as much as $30 billion. Actually about 
3 percent of the gas producers control 
some 90 percent of our natural gas re- 
serves. Little wonder that the Oil and 
Gas Journal, as a spokesman for the in- 
auey , stated editorially, on May 6, 
1957— 

The more the new Harris gas bill is studied, 
and the more that is learned about the 
political jockeying behind its various pro- 
visions, the more it looks like a good buy 
for producers, 

We should beware about passing a bill 
that a leading trade journal in the 
petroleum field admits is a good buy for 
natural gas producers. Let us instead 
make certain that consumers can con- 
tinue to get a good buy in the natural 
gas they need to heat their homes and 
cook their meals. Let us not hamstring 
the Federal Power Commission as this 
legislation would do. I opposed this bill 
in 1957. A glaring speech, unprecedented 
in its boldness, delivered at the gas lobby 
dinner killed the bill in 1958. But it will 
be with us again in the new Congress and 
I intend to oppose it again. 


Retirement of Hon. Edward Martin, of 


Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD B. RUSSELL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement 
by me on the retirement of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania Ir. 
MARTIN]. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I do not wish for the record of this ses- 
sion’s proceedings to be finished without ex- 
pressing my regret that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MARTIN] is conclud- 
ing his service in the Senate. 

Although he is a man of unusually ad- 
mirable characteristics, the eloquent tributes 
that have been paid him In recent days leave 
little for development if repetition is to be 
avoided. A 

His notable achievements in military and 
governmental matters have been reviewed 
in detail. 

For my part, I express my admiration of 
him as a stalwart American and an exemplar 
of a type that is lamentably vanishing from 
contemporary life. 

Ep MARTIN has endeared himself to those 
of us privileged to serve with him in the 
Senate. He is an effective legislator and a 
true gentleman. He richly deserves the re- 
tirement he has chosen, but his decision 
leaves the Senate and the Nation poorer. 
The impression that Senator MARTIN has 
made on his colleagues and on our institu- 
tions of government will be long lasting. It 
is with a very genuine sense of sadness that I 
Say hall and farewell, and Godspeed. 


Bayonets Can’t Turn the Wind 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 
IN THE con 8 . 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following letter and accompanying 
editorial, dated August 11, 1958, and 
August 3, 1958, respectively, sent to me 
by Miss Betty A. Pratt, of Tampa, Fla. 

The editorial is most thought-provok- 
ing in these troubled times. We all 
hope and pray that a peaceful solution 
will be found and implemented without 
delay: 

AvGusT 11, 1958. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morra: We would like 
to call your attention to this thoughtful edi- 
torial 


Sincerely, 
Berry A. PRATT, 
P. S—I am enclosing an interfaith message 
that recently appeared in the Tampa Tribune. 
We hope you will read this article by Ray- 
mond Fosdick. 
B. P. 


BaYONETs CAN'T TURN THE WIND 


The flames of crisis which lighted the 
Middle East skies so fearsomely a few days 
ago are dying down. 

A soft-spoken general, Fuad Shehab, has 
been elected President of Lebanon to re- 
Place the target of the rebellion, Camille 
Chamoun. Shehab may take Lebanon on 
a more neutral course but he is not expected 
to be hostile to the West. 

The United States and Britain have granted 
diplomatic recognition to the revolutionary 
government of Iraq—the same government 
whose overthrow of pro-Western King Faisal 
sent American Marines rushing to Lebanon 
and British troops flying into next-door Jor- 
dan. The new government has exerted it- 
self to quiet British and American fears that 
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it would be anti-Western and perhaps pro- 
Communist. Moreover, it appears to have 
solid popular support. 

Thus, as the fire dies down, the hope rises 
that the United States soon may be able to 
withdraw the Marines and extricate Itself 
from an awkward diplomatic position which 
would, in time, surely become untenable. 

But as the shooting danger fades in the 
Middle East, it is replaced by another dan- 
ger: that the United States and its allies 
will again fail to deal with the basic troubles 
which can turn this vital region into either 
a battleground of World War III or a Soviet 
satellite. 

There are three main problems for which 
the West must seek positive solutions or 
accommodations. 

First is the hot wind of Arab nationalism 
which blows out of Nasser’s headquarters in 
Cairo. The Egyptian dictator has stirred in 
the downtrodden Arabs the hunger for 
greater national dignity and a better share 
of their region’s resources. This powerful 
force can destroy governments and alliances, 
as Iraq's revolution shows. For the West to 
oppose Arab nationalism, rather than co- 
operating with its reasonable aspirations, 
simply aids the extremists and the Commu- 
nists, : 

Second is the Arab-Israeli conflict, and its 
distressing byproduct, the 600,000 Arab refu- 
gees from Palestine. Nasserism cries that 
Israel must be destroyed. There can be no 
stability in the Middle East until the bound- 
aries of Israel are fixed and guaranteed by 
the West or the United Nations and the Arab 
refugees are resettled in new homes. 

Third is the sickening poverty which af- 
filcta the multitude of Arabs while a fav- 
ored few drive air-conditioned Cadillacs and 
live in palaces bought with oll revenues. The 
arid ground of the Middle East makes fertile 
soll for communism while these conditions 
exist. The West, in cooperation with en- 
lightened Arabs, must evolve a plan of re- 
gional development using loans and a share 
of the oil income now pouring billions into 
the hands of a few. 

Bayonetsa cannot change the direction of 
a wind. Sympathy provides no roof for the 
homeless. And royalty checks to a sheik do 
little for the empty bellles of his subjects. 

If the Middle East is to be kept out of the 
Soviet clutch, the United States and Britain 
must face up to these problems without more 
delay. Otherwise they can expect a new 
crisis to explode in their faces at 2 o'clock 
some dismal morning, Then, the flames may 
rage beyond control of either diplomats or 
Marines, 


Dr. Robert H. Goddard, Great Scientist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, far be- 
yond the most vivid imagination is the 
future story of rockets and missiles that 
will lift man from his earthbound sphere 
and carry him into the incredible reaches 
of space. 

Many have contributed to the creat 
progress we have made in this field. 
Throughout history men have experi- 
mented with rockets and missiles, but 
it is generally agreed now that the real 
pioneer of present maximum develop- 
ment was Prof. Robert H. Goddard, of 
Worcester, Mass., a graduate of our 
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world-renowned Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute and for years professor at Clark 
University as well as lecturer at his own 
alma mater. 

In his early experiments which took 
place in Worcester and vicinity, Profes- 
sor Goddard received little encourage- 
ment and no inconsiderable scorn and 
ridicule. Never dismayed by the taunts 
and jibes of the skeptics this brilliant 
man of science painstakingly continued 
his researches and experiments. Time 
and again in the fields near Worcester, 
he set off the crude rockets that he had 
fabricated, largely with his own hands, 
He was not deterred by failure, but clung 
stubbornly to his objectives. 

He tried to interest people and Gov- 
ernment officials in his ideas but met 
with little success, in some instances with 
the retort that his ideas were imprac- 
tical. Few of his colleagues in the sci- 
entific world accepted his theories or 
approved of his experiments, which 
some regarded as publicity-seeking 
stunts. 

As he became able to demonstrate 
that he was getting some results, and 
was actually propelling some rockets 
into the air, there was some, not much, 
change in the opinion of the scientific 
‘world, and the professor received some 
very limited funds from private sources 
and later from the Government to carry 
out his work. These funds were ex- 
tremely limited, and did not permit him 
to conduct his experiments on the scale 
he deemed necessary to carry out and 
test his ideas. 

At this time, when the professor was 
having great difficulty interesting any- 
one in his rockets, Senator David I. 
Walsh was one of the few who gave him 
encouragement. On several occasions 
he visited the distinguished and es- 
teemed late Senator at his Clinton home 
and in his Washington office, and Sena- 
tor Walsh not only conferred with him 
at great length, listened patiently to his 
dissertations on rockets, but also ar- 
ranged appointments for him with offi- 
cials of our armed services and urged 
that his ideas be carefully considered. 

It is clear that at the time neither 
officials of the armed services nor other 
Government officials attached the value 
and gave the consideration to the pro- 
fessor which his ideas warranted. 
There was, it seems, almost a complete 
failure to grasp the importance of his 
ideas. It is lamentable, indeed, to state 
that by some he was almost regarded 
as a crank pursuing an impossible idea. 
However, he kept a careful record of all 
his experiments and wrote articles for 
current scientific magazines. These ar- 
ticles received little, if any, attention in 


this country, but the Germans, always 


science-minded and seeking new ideas, 
became interested and deeply impressed 
with the professor's work. They studied 
and restudied his theories and experi- 
ments as they were disclosed in his vari- 
ous articles and then started to work 
patiently to apply his theories and take 
advantage of his experiments. The ul- 
timate result of this work was the so- 
called buzz bomb, the A-1 and A-2 
rockets, fabricated at Peenemunde, that 
attacked England with such devastating 
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results during the latter part of World 

War II. 

From that time on rocketry and mis- 
silry developed with amazing speed and 
today we not only have our sputniks and 
Explorers but many other variations of 
rockets and missiles that are well on 
their way not only to produce revolu- 
tionary changes in modern warfare— 
that they have done, to be sure, but also 
to point the way to the astonishing fu- 
ture developments that will involve space 
travel, space exploration and in the 
course of time even astronautical ad- 
ventures. 

The point of these remarks is to em- 
phasize Professor Goddard’s brilliant, 
epochal contributions which mark him 
as one of the great creative minds of 
world history. For years, he had gone 
practically unnoticed, although there has- 
been a growing realization of his great- 
ness. I think that Professor Goddard 
is preeminently entitled to the posthu- 
mous recognition which his tremendous 
creative achievements merit. During his 
lifetime, he was never given the credit 
that was his due. Like other great scien- 
tists and conceivers of new ideas, in his 
lifetime he received more than his share 
of disbelief and skepticism. It is now 
most appropriate, I think, that the work 
and the valuable contributions of Prof. 
Robert Goddard be appropriately and 
officially recognized. For that reason, I 
propose when Congress reconvenes, to 
introduce legislation expressing the com- 
mendation of the Congress for his monu- 
mental work and otherwise memorializ- 
ing his unselfishness, his high ideals, his 
originality, his great skill and genius, 
tenacity of purpose and painstaking 
labors in conceiving and carrying for- 
ward the great ideas which now form the 
basis of one of the most extraordinary 
concepts in the history of mankind—®# 
concept that could lead men to universal 
doom, or lift them to the stars. 

The following is the tentative draft of 
a bill which I intend to introduce at the 
next session of the Congress: 

Terr or Prorosep BNL wy Hon. Pum J. 
PHILBIN, OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO HONOR THE 
Lare Pror. Roserr H. Goppasp (Hous® 
JoInt RESOLUTION) 

Resolved, etc., That in recognition of the 
great, creative achievements of the late Dr- 
Robert H. Goddard for his pioneering re- 
search on space rockets, missiles, and jet pro- 
pulsion, the chairmen of the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Aeronautics and the Sen- 
ate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences, on behalf of the Congress, are au- 
thorized to present to the family of the late 
Dr. Robert H. Goddard an appropriate gold 
medal. For such purpose, the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
cause to be struck a gold medal with suitable 
emblems, devices, and inscriptions to be de- 
termined by the chairmen of the House Com- 
mitee on Science and Aeronautics and the 
Senate Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this pur 
pose. 

Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
cause duplicates in bronze of such medal t9 
be coined and sold, under such regulation! 
as he may prescribe, at a price suficien? 
to cover the cost thereof (including labor): 
und the appropriations used for c: out 
the provisions of this section shall be relm“ 
bursed out of the proceeds of such sale. 


1958 
Had Enough? 
SPEECH 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, please 
Pardon my partisan pride in saying that 
as surely as the 80th Congress has gone 
down into history as the do-nothing 
Congress, so will the 85th Congress be re- 
membered as one with the greatest ac- 
complishment under the most adverse 
conditions. 

With no constructive leadership in the 
White House or from any of our Presi- 
dent’s appointees, the Congress could 
haye sat onitshands. Instead, it worked 
harder to establish a good record of ac- 
complishment. 

Ignoring the campaign threats of the 
Republican Party and its titular leader, 
by dint of resolute, intelligent, and re- 
sponsible legislating we put to shame the 
Prophecies of a cold war between the 
White House and the Congress. 

We proved once again that the Demo- 
cratic Party, by and large, is the spokes- 
Man, yes, the protector of the people of 
our country, serving them so as to ac- 
complish the greatest good for the great- 
est number. 

I have placed in the Recorp the 
Speeches I made at the end of the 84th 
Congress on July 27, 1956, and at the 
end of the Ist session of this, the 85th 
Congress, on August 30, 1957. I suggest 
that they make good reading as an in- 
troduction to these remarks. I will bor- 
Tow some of the same titles I used then 
and bring the facts up to date. 

THE CONSUMER, LABOR, AND THE FARMER; THE 
TIGHT SQUEEZE > 

The last year saw the laws of eco- 
Nomics repealed by the facts of life. 

In the midst of a most depressing re- 
Cession with between 7 million and 8 
Million persons unemployed, the cost of 
living continued to soar. j 

As much as 7 percent of our total 
civilian labor force could find no em- 
ployment. That is, 7 percent of those 
Who were ready, willing, and able to 
Work, were unemployed. In 5% years of 

ublican maladministration, the cost 
of living rose by 9 percent, almost 3 per- 
dent in the last year alone. In 1958, the 
average American family is paying $406 
More per year for the necessities of life 
u in 1953. 

Why? Because the big-business men 
in control of the executive departments 
of Government, appointed by our Presi- 
dent, tightened the money. supply, made 
Money harder to get, raised interest 
Yates, increased rents on properties built 
With Government subsidies, gave away 
A Surplus commodities or permitted 

em to be stolen by friends of big busi- 
Sien appointees, squandered our money 
5 boondoggles and refused to spend it 

or defense, national security, health, 
and education. 

The unthinking may readily say: The 
Dem Ocrats were in control of the Con- 

ess and could have stopped all of that. 
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My er is twofold: First, let the 
people in the next election give the 
Democratic Party a substantial majority 
in both Houses, enough to override 
Presidential vetoes, and we will do a real 
job. Secondly, all the reactionaries and 
all the conservatives are not in the Re- 
publican Party, Iam sorry to say that 
some of them are in the Democratic 
Party too. If the President were really 
the leader, he should be, he could have 
been, able to get enough liberal Republi- 
cans to make up for the defections in the 
Democratic ranks. 

Suffice to say, in almost every in- 
stance a majority of the Democrats were 
found voting for what was best for our 
country and a majority of the Republi- 
cans voted the other way. 

For instance, we could not get enough 
Republicans to join us in voting for a 
good housing bill, or for a community- 
facilities bill or a mining bill, or for 
scholarships for college students, or for 
higher minimum wages, or for aid for 
school construction, or for giving our 
surplus-food commodities to our needy, 
who are on relief, or for reform of our 
laborlaws. Most of these measures were 
lost by a few votes on the floor or in 
committee. The President never raised 
a finger to help get these bills enacted. 
We did get enacted a bill to aid de- 
pressed areas. The rumor mill indicates 
the President intends to veto it. 

HUMAN RIGHTS ARE FORGOTTEN 


Of course all of this fits the pattern of 
modern Republicanism enunciated by 
the President and mouthed by his sup- 
porters. Remember it? “Liberal where 
human rights are concerned and conser- 
vative as to money matters.” 

None will deny that most of these bills 
would cost money. At the same time, 
no sensible person will dare challenge 
the statement that all of these bills vi- 
tally affect every human being in our 
country and all of their rights and 
privileges. e 

When talking of human beings and 
relieving their distress, we must not 
overlook the fact that we passed laws 
permitting some 30,000 Hungarian refu- 
gees to remain here and also permitting 
persons illegally here since 1940 to apply 
for permission to remain, 

CIVIL RIGHTS 


We can give our Republican friends 
credit for helping to get enacted a bill 
to guarantee our citizens the right to 
vote. 

Up to this minute, I have not yet 
heard of a single case instituted under 
that law by our President’s Republican 
Attorney General. 

The same law calls for a commission 
to be appointed by our President to im- 
partially study and advise the President 
on conditions that may deprive citizens 
of the equal protection of the law be- 
cause of race, color, or religion. Draw 
your own conclusions from the fact that 
one of the President’s appointees to that 
commission contributed $500 to the cam- 
paign chest to elect to the United States 
Senate an avowed segregationist. 

I refrain from any comment about the 
Little Rock fiasco. 
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SMALL BUSINESS 


Big business and big bank mergers con- 
tinue unabated. 7 

There have been no big business 
failures. 

Bankruptcies nevertheless are at a 
record high—yes, higher even than in the 
depression of the 1930's. They are 129 
percent higher than in 1952, the last year 
of the Truman administration. 

To the credit of our Republican col- 
leagues, most of them joined us in sup- 
porting several measures to help small 
business. l 

These bills enacted into law were: 

First. Making the Small Business Ad- 
ministration a permanent agency of 
Government and increasing the amount 
it may lend to any one small-business 
concern. 

Second. Establishing in the Small 

Business Administration a new division 

for aiding small business concerns to get 

long-term risk and equity capital, and 

Third. Giving to small business some 
long overdue tax relief. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS—PERILOUS PATHS— 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS CONTINUE TO BE BUNGLED 
AFFAIRS 
The titles borrowed from my prior 

speeches tell the story. 

American citizens abroad continue to 
be abused, affronted, jailed, and even 
murdered in cold blood. 

Our State Department looks the other 
way. 

In fact, the standing joke abroad is— 
the more degrading an act a foreign 
country can commit against our country, 
the more money it can get from us on 
the double quick. 

Unfortunately, we still have no foreign 
policy other than to stumble from brink 
to brink and from crisis to crisis, Fur- 
ther comment is withheld lest I give 
comfort to our enemies. 

Fortunately, there is a good Lord 
above who protects us. I pray He will 
never turn His back on us, no matter how 
sorely we try Him. 

BAD GOVERNMENT—WASTE AND CORRUPTION 


Add to my previous itemizations just 
a few more: vicuna coats, hotel bills, 
traveling expenses, “borrowed” rugs, 
non-interest-bearing “loans,” valuable 
franchises to the favored few, Govern- 
ment contracts to friends, tax arrears 
settled, abated, or remitted for those 
who know the right people, and so on 
ad nauseam. 

“Businesslike methods“: Remember 
Candidate Ike's promise? Listen to just 
one of the many “businesslike” deals. 
The Department of Agriculture sold 
surplus rice to private traders at $40 a 
ton. They sold the rice back to ICA, 
another United States Government 
agency, for $59.50 a ton, without even 
moving it. A neat little profit of 
$150,000. I will not ask who got what 
lest I be told it was only a rice cooky. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


It will take much too long to list all 
of the breaches of promise that are at- 
tributable to our Republican friends in 
high places. I give you just a few that 
are typical. 

Promise: Leadership. 
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Performance: The general will be 
found far to the rear. 

Promise: A cold war with Congress. 

Performance: A Congress that pro- 
duced a maximum of good legislation 
with a minimum of friction. 

Promise: Increased prosperity. 

Performance: A bad recession. 

Promise: A lower cost of living. 

Performance: A higher cost of living. 

Promise: Full employment. 

Performance: Distressful unemploy- 
ment. 

Promise: A balanced budget. 

Performance: A $12 billion deficit. 

Promise: Reduce the Nation’s debt 


limit. 

Performance: Increased it by $10 
billion. 

Promise: Get our boys home from 
Korea. 


Performance: Put them in Lebanon, 
and I dare not predict where next. 
Promise: Honesty in government, 
Performance: My deep respect for our 
American institutions prevents me from 
labeling that one. 
CONCLUSION 


Remember the Republican slogan, 
“Had enough?” I will be watching for 
the democratic answer on election day. 
I intentionally spell “democratic” with a 
small “d.” 


Farm Outlook — Best in Years f 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been carefully following the rise and fall 
of the price quotations for farm prod- 
ucts, and it is with satisfaction that I 
note the outlook for our Nation’s farmers 
this harvest time is the best in years. 
Not only are the prices for farm com- 
Modities better in most instances, but 
most of the huge surpluses have been 
reduced and thus lessen any threat to 
the profits which our farmers can expect 
to reap for their toil in tilling the fertile 
soil of our great country. 

This is most heartwarming to me, be- 
cause I have long been an admirer of 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, and have supported his recommen- 
dations by voting for the sound farm 
programs which he has proposed to 
Congress. The Benson philosophy of 
freeing the farmers from Government 
regulation and returning to a sound 
agricultural policy where prices are dic- 
tated in the market place and not by 
Federal bureaucrats has certainly paid 
dividends. Those who formerly scoffed 
at Benson and asked for his scalp are 
now singing his praises and he is the 
most sought after for speaking engage- 
ments of any member of the President's 
Cabinet. 

Although my farming experience is 
somewhat limited, I have always had a 
profound respect for our farmers. Be- 
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cause of the nature of the terrain in the 
First District of West Virginia, we do not 
have any farms, and the principal 
sources of income are derived from min- 
ing and manufacturing. 

The number of farms in the first dis- 
trict is rather small, but our farmers are 
aggressive and obtain the maximum pro- 
duction from the limited acreage which 
they have. Dairy production and live- 
stock is the major source of farm in- 
come in this area, but we also produce 
some of the finest apples and other or- 
chard crops found in the Nation. 

During my tenure in office, I have come 
to rely very strongly on the recommen- 
dations of the American Farm Bureau 
as to the agricultural program which is 
best suited to meet the needs of the peo- 
ple of our State and the Nation as a 
whole. I confer and correspond regu- 
larly with officials of the Farm Bureau 
here in Washington, and at both the 
State and local levels in West Virginia, 
I can certainly commend this organiza- 
tion for the realistic approach which 
they have taken to the farm problems, 
and the zeal with which they encourage 
the farmers of America to learn to pro- 
vide for their own needs rather than de- 
pending upon Government subsidies as a 
cure-all. The job of a Congressman 
would be lightened tremendously if other 
so-called lobbying and pressure groups in 
Washington had as sound a program and 
asked for as little Federal help as that 
advocated by representatives and mem- 
bers of the American Farm Bureau. 

During this past session, my office has 
been responsible for helping and assist- 
ing a number of our farmers in obtaining 
loans for the purchase of homes and 
farms under the program administered 
by the Farm Home Administration. I 
have also personally helped farmers: in 
applying for soil conservation assistance 
and in connection with placing lands 
under the Soil Bank conservation reserve 
program. We have also been able to sup- 
ply the farmers in the First Congres- 
sional District with copies of the annual 
Agriculture Yearbook and have mailed a 
great number of farm bulletins to both 
farmers and housewives. 

The 1958 Agriculture Yearbook en- 
titled “Land” will be available for dis- 
tribution about October 1 and I will be 
happy to send a copy to any farmer or 
agricultural student as long as my lim- 
ited supply lasts. Also, I will forward on 
request a complete list of all farm bulle- 
tins which are available for free dis- 
tribution, and will furnish general infor- 
mation regarding any of the programs 
administered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment or other agencies of Government 
which might affect the farmers and live- 
stock men in my district. These services 
are available to all simply by addressing 
a letter or postcard to my office. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion I would like 
to include in the Recorp an editorial 
taken from the August 23, 1958 issue of 
the Wheeling Intelligencer, Wheeling, 
W. Va. This editorial, entitled “Out of 
the Doghouse,” is a resounding tribute to 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, and I wholeheartedly subscribe to 
the thoughts expressed therein. 

The editorial follows: 
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OUT or THE DOGHOUSE 


Capitulation of the once-powerful farm 
bloc on the issue of price supports furnishes 
further, evidence of the growing stature of 
Agriculture Secretary Benson. And this, in 
turn, is in large measure a reflection of im- 
proved conditions on the farm. 

As finally accepted by the Senate and 
sent to the White House, this new farm 
legislation, which heads off drastic cutbacks 
in acreage allotments for cotton and rice 
and removes planting controls for corn, also 
lowers price support floors for major crops 
from 75 to 65 percent of parity. Farm bloc 
representatives wanted the acreage revisions, 
but sought higher rather than lower price 
supports. 

Thus Mr. Benson forges another step ahead 
in his objective of removing the Govern- 
ment gradually from the field of farm man- 
agement, of returning American agriculture 
to an enterprise producing for the market 
rather than for storage. That the resist- 
ance he received was little more than token 
and that the men who do the farming 
showed little interest in high price guar- 
anties should have occasioned no surprise. 
The American farmer is enjoying greater 
prosperity today than has been the case for 
a long time and just as they once blamed 
Benson for all of their ills, farmers are be- 
ginning to credit him with at least partial 
responsibility for their current blessings. 
The Department of Agriculture's July report 
shows that these blessings are many. The 
overall farm net income, this report dis- 
closes, was at the rate of $13.3 billion during 
the first half of 1958, a 22-percent gain over 
the like period last year, Moreover, farm 
assets are at an all-time high, $188 billion, 
farmers have less than $11 in debts for each 
$100 of assets, farm ownership is at a record 
high, only 1 farm in 3 has a mortgage, the 
standard of living on American farms is 
the highest on record and 96 percent of 
our farms and ranches still are family owned. 

One other statistic is worthy of note. The 
buildup of farm surpluses has been reversed, 
Government investment in farm products 
acquired in the price-support program hav- 
ing dropped 20 percent during the past year 
and a half. 

So it would appear that a farm program 
fought every inch of the way by farm bloc 
politicians has resulted both in reversing 
the surplus buildup and bringing greater 
prosperity to American agriculture, a devel- 
opment which has transformed a man once 
considered the Republican Party's worst lia- 
bility into one of its most valuable assets. 


Hon. Lawrence H. Smith 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden and untimely passing of our es- 
teemed colleague, Lawrence Smith, was 
a great shock to all of his colleagues. 
Behind the mild manner and friendly 
disposition of our friend, Larry, there 
was a keen knowledge of national and 
international affairs and a driving force 
to enact legislation, the only objective 
of which was to preserve our America® 
way of life and the security of our Na- 
tion. Larry was a prodigious worker, 
an avid reader, and a convincing 
speaker. He was devoted to his wife and 
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family and he made a record in Congress 
of which his constituents can be very 
proud. 

It was my privilege to serve with 
Larry Smith in Congress for 16 years, 
to know him well, and to number him 
among my personal friends. He will be 
sorely missed in the Halls of Congress. 


Inland Water Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, IR. 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave heretofore granted 
I insert a series of five articles by Walter 
Hamshar in the New York Herald Trib- 
une regarding the importance of inland 
water transportation in the commerce of 
our Nation. 

From the New York Herald Tribune of 

July 31, 1958] 
Loss To RAILROADS SEEN IN WATERWAY 
Rarx Wars 


(By Walter Hamshar) 
PrrtspurcH, Pa—The Nation's ailing rail- 


Stead of fighting it in disastrous rate wars. 

This was the opinion advanced here today 
by Louis P. Struble, Jr., president of Union 
Barge Lines Corp. and newly elected vice 
President of the Inland Waterways Common 
Carrier Association, upon receiving the news 
that the Senate today passed railroad-relief 
legislation. 

Mr. Struble was a leader in a fight this 
Spring by his industry against a proposed 
Provision in the bill that would have elimi- 
nated the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
Power to apply any brake to rate cuts by 
railroads, designed to wipe out waterway 
competition. 

WATERED-DOWN VERSION 

The Senate-adopted bill, which the House 
is expected to approve within a few days, 
Contained a watered-down version of the 
Proposal requiring the ICC in considering 
Tate cuts to consider the facts and circum- 
stances attending the movement of the 
traffic by the carrier or carriers to which the 
rate is applicable and to give due considera- 

to the objectives of the national trans- 
Portation policy. 

While the waterways association would 
have liked the legislation to require the 
railroads to charge compensatory rates, Mr. 
Struble said he believed the rivers-barge in- 
dustry can live with the provision adopted. 

However, the interpretation of the objec- 
tives of the national transportation policy 
could lead to court suits and rate wars that 
Could be better avoided by some form of 
Cooperation between railroads and the barge 
industry, Mr. Struble continued. 

PLANS REBUFFED 


1 was not optimistic about the possi- 
ity of such cooperation developing. He 
8 that several attempts had been made 
waterways industry officials to effect a 
Cooperative effort, only to be rebuffed by 
Tallroad policy laid down by top officials, 
Mr. Struble described how a barge line pro- 
the toa railroad which he would not name 
t a certain commodity be carried by water 
1,000 miles and transferred to the rail- 
for the remainder of the haul. Care- 
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fully checked estimates showed that the rall- 
road would make more profit by the short- 
haul cooperative movement than if the com- 
modity were to move all the way by rail, 
Mr. Struble said. Although the proposal 
was accepted enthusiastically by the rali- 
road's traffic officers, it died when it reached 
the road's top officers, he said. 
RUBBER TRANSIT WAR 


Mr. Struble cited a rate war now develop- 
ing between railroads and barge lines over 
the transportation of synthetic rubber from 
the gulf coast to Akron, Ohio. The railroads 
have been carrying about 90 percent of the 
traffic at $22.20 a ton. Barges were moving 
the other 10 percent with truck transship- 
ment at $20.40 a ton. 

Recently the railroads lowered the rate to 
$20 a ton. Should this result in their cap- 
turing all the other 10 percent of the traffic, 
Mr. Struble said, the barge owners figure this 
would mean that the railroads will get $223,- 
000 in income from the traffic. At the same 
time, the lower rate for the other 90 percent 
already hauled by the railroads will mean 
an overall reduction of $94,000 on the total 
rail revenue for carrying all the rubber. 

Since barge owners are likely to cut their 
rates to retain their participation in the 
traffic, this will increase the railroad losses, 
Mr. Struble said. 


[From the Herald Tribune of August 1, 1958] 
MARINE—INLAND CARRIERS ELECT MR. Par, 
BOATMEN's DEAN 
(By Walter Hamshar) 


JEFFERSONVILLE, IND.—Patrick Calhoun, Jr., 
chairman of the board of American Commer- 
cial Barge Lines Co., is considered the dean 
of boatmen along the 28,000 miles of navi- 
gable waters on the Ohio and Mississippi 
Rivers and their tributaries because his 
43-year career on the rivers encompasses the 
transition from steamboats to the modern 
supertows of today. 

In these 43 years Mr. Calhoun has parleyed 
a one-barge tow operation on the upper 
reaches of the Kentucky River to the largest 
modern barge fleet in the Nation, The op- 
eration by his company of a fleet of 51 diesel 
towboats and 565 barges over 6,000 miles of 
river routes is typical of the inland water- 
ways industry which has enjoyed an unprece- 
dented boom in the last 20 years and 18 still 
thriving, despite the recession. 

THE OLD RIVER RAT 


Last week Mr. Calhoun was elected presi- 
dent of Inland Waterways Common Carriers’ 
Association, which represents the operators 
of 2,882 barges and 148 towboats on the Mis- 
sissippi, the Ilinois, the Missouri, the Ohio, 
the Tennessee, the Cumberland, the Tom- 
bigbee, and Warrior Rivers, as well as the 
gulf intracoastal waterways. To his col- 
leagues on the river he is known as Mr. Pat. 
“Among my friends in New York I am called 
the Old River Rat,” he said today. 

Both terms are respectful, however, be- 
cause Mr. Calhoun has been foremost among 
the pioneers who have changed towing on 
Midwest and Southern rivers from the ro- 
mantic but moribund industry epitomized 
by the paddlewheel steamboats to the dy- 
namic place it now occupies in the Nation's 
economic life. 

HAD FIRST DIESEL TOWBOATS 


When Mr. Pat organized the American 
Barge Lines in 1927 he incorporated into a 
common carrier fleet three of the first diesel 
towboats ever used on the Ohio. Steamboat 
tows were still common but they had to wait 
until the later winter high waters to be ef- 
fective. It was an inefficient method of mov- 
ing goods and the industry was dying. 

Two factors revived it. One, the comple- 
tion of efficient locks on many of the 
river stretches and, two, the highly efficient 
push boats operated with diesel engines. Be- 
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fore long Mr. Calhoun and other river pio- 
neers were building bigger and better tow- 
boats. From the 700 horsepower craft that 
first pushed a tow on the Ohio this has been 
stepped up to 3,200 horsepower boats for this 
river and 5,000 to 6,000 horsepower boats for 
the wider Mississippi. 
STILL LOOKING AHEAD 


Mr. Pat looks back fondly at the old 
steamboat days, recalling that we got rid of 
our last paddiewheeler only during World 
War II but he is also looking ahead. 

“There is still money to be made on the 
rivers if we have the right equipment,” he 
said. Right equipment means proper barges 
and towboats to push fantastic hookups of 
barges stretching more than 1,000 feet ahead 
of the pusher craft. “Many of our tows are 
longer than the Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth,” he noted. “We have superliners 
and supertankers. We also have supertows.” 

But even greater tows are e to be 
possible than the present limits of 25,000 
tons on the Ohio and about 30,000 on the 
Mississippi as new locks are completed, he 
prophesied. 


[From the Herald Tribune, of August 2, 1958] 


Martne—Most Powrrrut Tucnoar To Bx 
READY IN OCTOBER 
(By Walter Hamshar) 

Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The world’s most powerful 
towboat is under construction here in the 
St. Louls Shipbuilding & Steel Co.’s yard 
on the banks of the Mississippi and is 
scheduled to go into service in October. To 
Capt. A. Connie Ingersoll Jr., president of 
Federal Barge Lines for which the craft is 
being built, it symbolizes the progress of 
the inland-waterways industry, which has 
been growing by leaps and bounds for the last 
10 years. 

Approximately, the 8400 horsepower 
pusher boat will be named the United States, 
just as the Nation’s biggest and fastest deep- 
sea merchant vessel, the superliner United 
States, was named. 

“The United States is a super country,” 
Captain Ingersoll, a former river pilot com- 
mented. 

FOUR DIESEL ENGINES 


The river craft, mammoth as today's go, 
will be. powered by 4 diesel engines, each 
developing more than 2,000 horsepower. 
Gases from the engines will be discharged 
through 4 stacks running in a line athwart- 
ships and the engines will power 4 propellers 
encased in Kord nozzles, which have become 
standard equipment on the river towboats 
although these tubes, encasing the propel- 
lers to give them added thrust, have not 
come into use among harbor and ocean tugs. 

The boat is being built not as a showpiece 
but to enable the Federal Barge Line to push 
more barges at greater speeds in its routes 
on the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers and 
their tributaries. 

Captain Ingersoll envisions 45 tows 
stretching almost 1,600 feet ahead of such 
pusher craft as commonplace in the immedi- 
ate future. And the supertowboat United 
States is a step by his company to be pre- 


SAVING IN LABOR COSTS 


But there is a more immediate economic 
reason for constructing such a boat—labor 
costs. The United States will be operated 
by a crew of 17, the same number needed to 
operate smaller towboats, but this big boat 
is expected to further reduce the company's 
ton-mile costs by its added efficiency. 

Crew costs have become a major consider- 
ation in keeping the barge industry pros- 
perous. Captain Ingersoll pointed out that 20 
years ago it cost a barge line $600 a year to 
keep a deckhand's job filled. Today it costs 
$12,600 a year, an increase of 2,100 percent. 
A proportional increase is the same for 
master pilots whose employment today costs 
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& company $27,600 a year, Captain Ingersoll 
said. 


Of course these costs include not only 
wages but vacations, food, and other benefits 
recelved by the crew members. 

To offset these tremendous labor cost in- 
creases and maintain water transportation 
as a low-cost carrier, efficiency must be in- 
creased, Captain Ingersoll added. The entire 
waterways industry has been aware of this 
for years, he noted, citing the fact that in the 
last 6 years the boatmen’s measuring rod of 
10 miles per horsepower has risen 66 percent 
and that ton-miles per ton of barge capacity 
has increased a similar amount. 

AMONG BEST-PAID IN UNITED STATES 


In 1946 34 men were required to man an 
average towboat. Only half that comple- 
ment is needed today and the towboats are 
bigger. 

The men who man the barges and towboats 
are among the best-paid labor in the Nation. 
The majority are unionized on Inland Water- 
ways Common Carriers Association craft. 
Master pilots receive base wages of $950 a 
month and a day off for every day they work. 
Engineers receive $700 a month and the same 
free time, also deckhands who réceive 6391 a 
month. The average towboat carries 4 
women crew members, a cook, 2 maids, and a 
laundress who receive similar fringe benefits. 
A cook receives $422 a month, the maids and 
laundress $370 a month. 

The supertowboat United States is the 
largest of an experimental series of four- 
engine boats built by Federal. The two pre- 
vious towboats, the Missouri and the Lachlan 
Macleigh are rendering a good account of 
themselves. 

The giant United States has posed a new 
problem for the St. Louis shipyard. Custom- 
arily a towboat is completed and then 
launched. The supertowboat would be too 
heavy for the skids to put her in launching 
position, so it will go Into the Mississippi un- 
completed and then the heavy engines and 
other equipment Will be added. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune of 
August 8, 1958] 
Marrve—Rate Curs Hir INLAND BARGE 
LINES—QUIRK IN ICC RULES Is CITED 


(By Waiter Hamshar) 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—The common carrier barge 
lines which have been making spectacular 
gains in the last decade in transporting com- 
modities on the Mississippi River network 
have run into a snag and little is being done 
to clear it up, according to G. Chadbourne 
Taylor, president of the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Co., one of the river's biggest 
operators. 

It is a situation that not only is hurting 
the barge lines but also many of their cus- 
tomers, Its continuation might very well 
slow down the rapid extension of riverside 
industries as well as halting the expansion 
of river transportation, Mr. Taylor said 
today. It is a problem that has every mem- 
ber of the Inland Waterways Common Car- 
riers Association pondering, although the or- 
ganization itself has taken no formal stand 
on it, 

The problem has been caused by a recent 
practice of some barge owners carrying un- 
regulated commodities at law contract rates 
to give their craft employment on unprofit- 
able runs, Mr. Taylor said. This cuts into 
the business of common carriers who must 
raise their rates on business they hold to 
meet costs. 

As an illustration: A barge owner who has 
s. profitable contract to haul coal down a 
river for 300 miles faces the problem of 
bringing his barge back empty. To lessen 
the losses from this part of his operation, 
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he offers to haul grain, ore, or a host of 
other unregulated commodities for almost 
anything he can get. Normally such traffic 
would have to be hauled by a common 
carrier at published rates. 

Thus the common carrier not only loses 
the coal traffic but also the other com- 
modities. 

The practice has a serious effect on the 
competitors of the customer who gets the 
cut rate, Mr. Taylor continued. Suppose 
manufacturer A is at a location where he 
can use this cutrate service. Manufacturer 
B, 200 miles up the river has to pay the 
full common carrier rate. How long can he 
stay in competition with A, Mr. Taylor asked. 
The result: B either finds a cutrate service 
or goes out of business. The common carrier 
loses either way. 

The under cutting of the common carrier 
rates was made possible through a quirk in 
the Interstate Commerce Act of 1940. It 
became acute in recent years because the 
construction of pipelines has taken oll off 
the rivers, Mr. Taylor sald, and required 
owners of craft that used to transport the 
oll products to find new uses for their boats 
and barges. 

The 1940 ICC Act exempted from rate regu- 
lation in barge transportation commodities 
that can be loaded and carried without 

or containers and received by a 
carrier without transportation mark or 
count. Such commodities include coal, sul- 
fur, soy beans, oats, coke, wheat, corn, ores, 
and bauxite. As many as three such com- 
modities can be carried in a river tow with- 
out coming under regulations. This and 
all such commodities become fair game for 
carriers who have no route certificates from 
the ICC. 

Mr. Taylor believes that the only solution 
to the problem is legislation that will ulti- 
mately make all commodities regulated. 

“I don’t think the for-hire barge industry 
can be half ted and half unregulated 
and remain healthy,” he said. 

“I think that the development of a strong 
and adequate transportation system in this 
country requires a substantial extension of 
regulation and perhaps the final elimination 
of any exemption from regulation for hired 
transportation.” 

The situation has been so acute, Mr. Taylor 
noted “that some of the common carriers 
have been forced competitively to conduct 
some portion of their operations in an ex- 
empt basis although they question whether 
this is a proper long-range solution.” 

The loss of traffic from this practice 
coupled with losses of business from the 
recession have been having a telling effect 
upon the common carriers and are a major 
cause of many boats being laid up, Mr. Tay- 
lor said. He noted that for the first time in 
many years his company, which operates 23 
towboats and 550 barges with a lifting ca- 
pacity of about 500,000 tons, will not be con- 
structing a new towboat next year. 

But Mr. Taylor is not pessimistic about 
the long-range outlook for his industry. 
Providing it can solve its problems, it is 
certain to grow although there are some un- 
certainties for its immediate future. 


MARINE—LOW BRIDGE THREAT TO NAVIGATION— 
INTENSIFIED BY ROAD PROGRAM 
(By Walter Hamshar) k 
The threat of low bridges over navigabie 
inland waters, obstructions that could 
throttle the growth of the inland waterway 
industry, has been Intensified by the Federal 
Government’s sponsorship of a multibillion 
dollar national road-building program. 
Capt. Donald T. Wright, former river pilot 
who has been on top of the bridge problem 
for 38 years as editor and publisher of the 
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Waterways Journal, warned yesterday that 
legislation guaranteeing proper clearances 
for bridges over major waterways may be the 
only solution to the growing menace. 

Before the Federal Bureau of Public Roads 
got into its gigantic road-bullding program, 
navigation was assured of fair clearances by 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which has su- 
pervision over all inland waterways. 

This Federal agency kept a close watch on 
any efforts by railroads or State road depart- 
partments to build low bridges which are 
much cheaper to construct than higher 

It did not have much trouble in 
forcing them to change plans to provide for 
reasonably high clearances, Captain Wright 
said. 

But the active entrance of another Federal 
agency, which is keenly interested in the 
amount of Federal funds that are being 
spent for road construction, has changed the 
picture. Captain Wright warned that the 
Army Corps is very likely to yield to pressure 
for more economical bridges from a powerful 
Federal bureau that is a much closer part of 
the administration than the Army Corps. 

He said the effects of the pressure are al- 
ready discernible in some inland areas despite 
the protests of navigation interests. 

The Inland Waterways Common Carriers, 
comprised of the Nation’s foremost towboat 
and barge companies on the vast inland 
waterways network, are watching the threat 
develop with keen interest. 

An inland waterway's navigation is limited 
by its lowest bridge and its shallowest chan- 
nel, Captain Wright pointed out. Clearances 
on the major waterways should be a mini- 
mum of 65 feet above pool, the riverman's 
expression for the water in back of dams, to 
allow for periodic rises in river levels. 

The powerful towboats now on the rivers 
and under construction now extend almost 
40 feet from waterline to the top of radar 
mast and “they‘re going higher all the time,” 
Captain Wright said. 

While the roadbuilding program is pro- 
gressing along the Ohio River, one of the 
Nation’s busiest waterways, another dam 
building program is underway to reduce the 
present 46 locks to about 19. The dams will 
raise the river level while the bridges are re- 
ducing the clearance. 

A new span is being bullt in Pittsburgh 


/ that will be too low to allow the packet boat 
Delta Queen to visit the city proper, Captain 


Wright said. 


As an example of a shortsighted bridge- 
building policy, Captain Wright cited the 
Arkansas River where many industrial in- 
terests along its banks would like to have 
navigation. Two beautiful concrete arch 
bridges built over the lower river 35 years 
ago have eliminated its participation in the 
recent astonishing growth of inland water- 
way towing, Captain Wright said. 

In addition to being dangerously low, the 
arches require a pier in the middle of the 
river, an impossible hazard for most tow’ 
which need lots of elbow room, Captain 
Wright said. 

The Wabash, Muskingum and Yazoo Rivers 
have been virtually closed to navigation on 
many reaches by low bridges. The Whit? 
River in northeastern Arkansas is a recent 
casualty. Captain Wright noted. He warn 
that the same thing could happen on the 
Mississippi, Missouri, Ohio, Ilinois, Cum“ 
berland, Tennessee and other rivers which 
provided vital sites during World War II tof 
construction of small war craft as well 
safe navigation while submarines were sink- 
ing ships by the score in the Atlantic and 
Gulf ‘ 
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1958 
The Defense of Unpopular Defendants 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following address by 
the Honorable Irving R. Kaufman de- 
livered at the annual dinner of the 
lawyers’ division of the United Jewish 
Appeal of New York, as it appeared in the 
New York Law Journal of June 2, 1958: 

Tue DEFENSE OF UNPOPULAR DEFENDANTS 
(By Irving R. Kaufman, judge, United States 

District Court, Southern District of New 

York) 

[Subjoined is the text of the address de- 
livered by Judge Irving R. Kaufman last 
Thursday at the annual dinner of the law- 


vers“ division of the United Jewish Appeal 


of New York in which he declared that to 
assure unpopular defendants of a proper 
representation in court: 

1. “It is vital that every conceivable effort 
be made to convey to the public the signifi- 
Cance of law of procedural safeguards 
against miscarriage of justice and of the 
function of the lawyer.” 

2. “Where a defendant in a case which 
is likely to arouse public concern requests 
the appointment of counsel, the court 
Wherever feasible should seek the assistance 
ot the bar association in making the selec- 
tion. The attorneys chosen should be of the 
highest caliber.” 

3. “The bar associations and the leaders of 
the bar must come to the immediate defense 
of an attorney who is unjustly criticized for 
having undertaken the representation of an 
Unpopular defendant.”—Editor.] 

At the heart of any system of justice 
Worthy of the name is the right of a man 
&ccused of a crime to a meaningful “day in 
court"; to the right to have the prosecution 
Put to its proof before an impartial trier of 
Tact, to the right to have irrelevant prejudi- 
Cial matters excluded from consideration; to 
the right to cross-examine prosecution wit- 
nesses and to the right to present his own 
ide of the story. To breathe life into these 
Tights and to make the practice of justice 
equal to its theory, a civilized society recog- 
nizes an additional right—the right of an 
accused to counsel. The more vexing the 
crime the more despised the defendant, the 
More indispensable is his right to a fair 
trial. That our entire structure of innumer- 
able and intricate safeguards against the mis- 
Carriage of justice, in the first analysis, is 
dependent for its effectiveness in situations 
Where the likelihood of injustice is the 
Freatest upon the willingness of competent 

to undertake the representation of 
Unpopular defendants. 

Unfortunately, the pressures upon attor- 

neys who perform this vital function have 
intense. The American Bar Asso- 

Station reported sometime ago that impor- 
t clients have taken their legal business 
here rather than going to reputable 
Counsel who were preferred but who had 
Tepresented defendants accused of being 
Communists. Leading counsel have been 
attacked for und to represent alleged 
Tacketeers in cases involving grave constitu- 
questions. When Judge Medina was 
assigned during the Second World War as 
pounsel to Anthony Cramer, an alleged Nazi, 

Spectator came up to him in court and 
thet in his face. Judge Medina described 

General, less blunt, but more insidious 
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reaction to his undertaking that defense, as 
follows: 

“I noticed that people generally and my 
friends in , especially the wives, 
began to treat me with a certain coolness. 
It was hardly perceptible at first. But then 
I heard 1 or 2 of these sotto voce remarks, 
which were probably intended for my hear- 
ing, to the effect that, ‘Of course, Harold 
Medina isn’t doing all this for nothing,’ and 
other slurs and little hints. When we ac- 
tually got on trial this hostile attitude be- 
came more pronounced * * no one would 
have suspected that I had undertaken the 
defense of Cramer as a patriotic duty. The 
general public which thronged in the court- 
room every day of the trial indicated to us 
very plainly that they thought perhaps we 
were in some way involved.” 

Unfortunately, but quite understandably, 
this type of severe and unfair treatment has 
caused lawyers to shy away from under- 
taking such defenses; thereby undermining 
the basic foundation upon which rests our 
concept of a fair trial. The loss is not only 
the defendant’s but our whole soclety's, and 
in a broader sense, the entire free world’s. 

Why should attorneys be treated so differ- 
ently from members of other professions, 
especially when they are performing a func- 
tion guaranteed by the Constitution. A 
doctor who refused to administer to a 
Costello would be condemned by the medical 
profession and the public at large for violat- 
ing his Hippocratic oath; a clergyman who 
refused to minister to a sinful man would 
be untrue to his cloth and would be so con- 
sidered by the bulk of the American public. 
Why, then, should a client's reputation, 
views, and character be imputed to his 
lawyer. 

At the outset I must state that some of 
the responsibility rests with the legal pro- 
fession itself. Members of the bar, more 
than anyone else, should appreciate the dis- 
tinction between the lawyer’s duty as an 
advocate an his personal convictions. And 
yet have not we, ourselves, been guilty on 
occasions of imputing some evil motive 
to another attorney who has undertaken the 
defense of an unpopular client? If there is 
to the attorney’s belief's, he cannot be heard 
of the lawyer we, in the legal profession, 
must lead the way. 

So, too, the attitude of the public is partly 
due to the occasional lawyer who by his own 
conduct, inside the courtroom as well as 
without, deliberately indicates to the world 
that his personal convictions are akin to 
those of his cilents, or that he y 
approves of the conduct of his client, which 
is the subject matter of the accusation, in- 
stead of defending him as an advocate re- 
tained or assigned as an advocate. If the 
public then draws the logical inference as 
to the atorney‘s belief’s, he cannot be heard 
to complain. But because an attorney may 
on occasion desire to be associated with his 
client's views, does not at all warrant the 
conclusion that all attorneys must be of a 
like mind and character as the men they 
represent. 

Unfortunately, the improper conduct of 
the attorney in the courtroom tends to im- 
press itself upon the minds of the public, 
and the public then erroneously reasons from 
the particular to the universal that in all 
instances the lawyer is part and parcel of 
his client. This impression is like a virulent 
virus which then affects the public reaction 
to lawyer-client, relationships in the unpop- 
ular causes, and it is only by administering 
strong immunization that this virus or im- 
pression can be resisted. The kind of lawyer 
conduct I refer to has been characterized by 
the late Judge Jerome Frank, in an opinion 
of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, as “conduct of a kind which 
no lawyer owes his client, which cannot ever 
be justified, and which was never employed 
by those advocates, for minorities or for the 
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unpopular, whose courage has made law- 
yerdom proud. We cannot agree that fear- 
less discharge of that duty (the duty of a 
lawyer to his client) requires or permits a 
lawyer to turn a trial into a barroom 
squabble.” 

I submit to the bar that it Is possible to 
represent defendants in unpopular causes 
without creating the impression that the at- 
torney is adopting the views of his “unpopu- 
lar client” as his own, and, indeed, it is in 
the finest tradition of advocacy for the at- 
torney to act in such a fashion. 

The principle reason for public misunder- 
standing of the lawyer’s position, however, 
relates to the very function of the lawyer in 
representing a person accused of committing 
a crime—that of defending him. The doctor 
does not defend his patient. He does not ask 
anyone to believe his patient and disbelieve 
his detractors. His treatment is the same 
whether the patient is a good fellow or a bad 
fellow, popular or unpopular. A diseased 
liver is a diseased liver—it carries very few 
political implications and does not arouse the 
emotions of the public. 

The lawyer, however, in performing his 
services, must look for and stress every shred 
of evidence that may support his client's 
innocence, and he must ask the jury to draw 
every favorable inference. He must utilize 
all of his skill to test the truthfulness of the 
testimony of the government's witnesses, and 
he must endeavor to the utmost of his abil- 
ity to insure that every right, every proce- 
dural safeguard which the law provides, is 
accorded the accused. If the defendant is 
convicted, it is the lawyer's duty to seek a 
lenient sentence by ascertaining and present- 
ing to the court every mitigating factor and 
every favorable aspect of the defendant's life 
which would compel lesser punishment, If 
he believes that reversible error may have 
been committed, it is his duty to so advise 
his cient and to pursue every avenue of re- 
lef afforded by law. Within the bounds of 
propriety and in accordance with his obliga- 
tions as an officer of the court, the lawyer 
may approach his task with the same zeal 
and dedication that he would bring to the 
defense of his own freedom. 


It takes a good deal of sophistication and a 
basic understanding of the function of the 
lawyer, therefore, to avoid associating him 
with his client. The general attitude of the 
public is not surprising at all. It is really 
quite understandable for them to ask “Why 
should the lawyer work so hard and why 
should he run the risk of annoying and an- 
tagonizing police officers by questioning their 
testimony, unless he’s really involved in this 
thing himself? 

An incensed public may have little 
patience with an attorney's efforts to show 
that a brutal hatchet slayer was insane and 
should avoid the electric chair, that a juve- 
nile delinquent was trapped by circum-. 
stances beyond his control into a 
member of a gang, or that a defendant, al- 
though a member of the Communist party, 
did not himself believe in the Communist 
tenet of overthrow of the Government by 
force and did not teach or advocate it. In- 
volved, reasonable justification of these de- 
fenses can never successfully compete for 
public attention against the simpler head- 
line which announces “Commie Acquitted” 
or “Young Hoodium Beats Rap” and so on. 

If the lawyer wins a reversal on appeal in 
one of these cases, it is more often viewed by 
the uninformed public as a failure of our 
judicial system. It might take at least a full 
hour of concentrated attention for the lay- 
man to comprehend the significance of the 
appellate court's ruling and he doesn't have 
an hour, and if he did who would explain it 
to him? The result, therefore, is once again 
registered in headlines as “Mobster or Red 
Escapes Imprisonment on Legal Nicety,“ and 
the public's reaction is that lawyers’ tricks 
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Intelligent laymen are frequently asking 
lawyers how they can bring themselves to 
defend persons who they know“ are guilty. 
When the lawyer answers that he doesn't 
“know” anything of the sort; that it isn’t his 
job to “know” but the task of the jury and 
that if lawyers were to make such decisions 
they would be usurping the functions of 
judges and juries and would likely destroy 
our entire system of justice, the reaction all 
too often is simply a cynical, knowing smirk. 
The layman has read about the case; he 
„knows“ the fellow is guilty—how can the 
lawyer not “know?” Surely, he can’t really 
be that dedicated to some vague principle. 

Well, now, where does this sad picture 
leave us? Our efforts to convey what are es- 
sentially abstract and theoretical ideas in an 
atmosphere of strong public feelings against 
immediate and concrete wrongs, have gen- 
erally, and understandably, proved less than 
successful. The public's misjudgment is, 
therefore, in a sense, also an understandable 
one as is the natural reluctance on the part 
of attorneys to subject themselves to the 
obloquy that defense of an unpopular de- 
fendant will heap upon them. II all of these 
matters are so readily understandable, must 
we then continue to drift in this direction 
until “fair trial” becomes a meaningless con- 
cept and justice a mockery? The answer is 
probably yes, unless enough among us have a 
quality which is not so readily available— 
raw courage. 

Dozens of serious lectures on constitution- 
al ples and on the right to counsel will 
not have the impact of one representation 
of a despised defendant by a respectable, 
competent, dedicated, and courageous attor- 
ney. An act of courage has a way of being 
contagious. When John Adams and Josiah 
Quincy, Jr., at great personal risk, success- 
fully defended the British officer and soldiers 
who took part in the infamous Boston mas- 
sacre, they set an example which has in- 
spired and encouraged the American bar for 
almost 200 years. After they had accepted 
the case, Adams’ home was stoned, and Quin- 
oy's father wrote to him in alarm that he had 
heard his son had become an advocate for 
these criminals who are charged with the 
murder of their fellow citizens. “Good Godi 
Is it possible?” He also mentioned that the 
bitterest reproaches were being uttered 
against the son. 

Young Joslah's answer to his father is 
worth remembering: 

“I have little leisure, and less inclination, 
either to know or take notice of these igno- 
rant slanderers who have dared to utter their 
bitter reproaches in your hearing against me. 
+ è © Let such be told, sir, that these crimi- 
nals charged with murder are not yet legally 
proved such, and, therefore, however crimi- 
nal, are entitled by the laws of God and man 
to all legal counsel and aid; and that my duty 
as a man obliged me to undertake the de- 
Tense; that my duty as a lawyer strength- 
ened the obligation.” 

Similar examples of great courage and ded- 
ication may be recounted about Daniel Web- 
ster, Abraham Lincoln, and innumerable 
others down to our-own day. Justice Frank- 
furter some years ago revealed the circum- 
stances surrounding the final stages of the 
Sacco-Vanzetti case: 

“The time had come when Mr. William G, 
Thompson had exhausted his energy in his 
powerful devotion to the cause of the men, 
and yet appeal to available legal process had 
not come to an end. The men were entitled 
under due process, not to go to their death 
until every avenue of relief afforded by law 
had been pursued. 

It was at this stage that I was asked if I 
‘would try to enlist Mr. Hill's legal services to 
undertake a final effort on behalf of the men, 
hopeless as it seemed, by appeal to the Feder- 
al law. I saw Arthur Hill, told him the situ- 
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ation and, more particularly, that if he un- 
dertook this thankless task it would have to 
be solely as an exercise of the public profes- 
sion of the law, for it would have to be done 
without a fee. Without hesitation he made 
an answer that deserves permanence in the 
history of the legal profession. This is what 
he said: 

“If the president of the biggest bank in 
Boston came to me and said that his wife 
had been convicted of murder, but he wanted 
me to see if there was any possible relief in 
the Supreme Court of the United States and 
offered me a fee of $50,000 to make such an 
effort, of course, I would take the retainer as 
would, I suppose, everybody else at the bar 
2 „„ „ 


1 do not see how I can decline a similar 
effort on behalf of Sacco and Vanzetti simply 
because they are poor devils against whom 
the feeling of the community is strong and 
they have no money with which to hire me 
2 „ or 


Fortunately, such dedication has not be- 
come extinct. Lawyers continue to risk the 
pillory, excoriation, and condemnation of the 
uninformed to protect the rights of the most 
degraded. Thurgood Marshall of the NAACP 
recently stated publicly that if John Kasper,, 
the racist agitator, wanted Marshall to repre- 
sent him in a pending eontempt action, he 
would feel it his duty as a lawyer to take the 
case and to defend Kasper to the best of his 
ability. 

While, in the last analysis, the matter has 
and always will be one of individual courage 
and dedication, there are a number of meas- 
ures which should be taken to make the in- 
dividual’s path less treacherous and the like- 
lihood of proper representation in every case 
less precarious. 

And it should be recognized by every mem- 
ber of the legal profession that he is in a 
position of unique leverage on what is to me 
this terribly serlous problem. Lawyers ex- 
ert an influence out of all proportion to their 
members in our community. Their behavior 
as thinking, or unthinking, men is reflected 
through layer upon layer of governmental 
and community affairs. They are our great- 
est single pool of public leadership. For bet- 
ter or for worse, they set the dominant tone 
of so much of our national life, particularly 
in those areas where the mind, the voice, the 
pen are at work in shaping public policy. If 
we cannot look to them for the critically im- 
portant leadership necessary to help alter 
this dreary course of affairs, we are some- 
where near the line beyond which there is no 
redemption. If all this be so, how can law- 
yers do what needs to be done? 

First, it is vital that every conceivable 
effort be made to convey to the public the 
significance of law, of procedural safeguards 
against miscarriage of justice and of the 
function of the lawyer. While the task can- 
not be underestimated, neither can the im- 
portance of its success. 

Second, where a defendant in a case 
which is likely to arouse public concern, re- 
quests the appointment of counsel, the court, 
wherever feasible, should seek the assistance 
of the bar association in making the selec- 
tion. The attorneys chosen should be of the 
highest caliber and the selection and the 
reason for the appointment should be made 
public. A procedure similar to this was fol- 
lowed in the recent Abel espionage case with 
credit to the bar and virtually no public 
antagonism to the lawyer chosen. 

Third, the bar association and the leaders 
of the bar must come to the immediate de- 
tense of an attorney who is unjustly criti- 
cized for having undertaken the representa- 
tion of an unpopular defendant. 

These measures are intended to supple- 
ment the peraonal courage and dedication to 
the cause of justice and freedom which must 
still be our principal reliance. They will not 
supplant it. 
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HON. GEORGE W. MALONE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MALONE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record my report 
on the development program for the 
State of Nevada. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM, STATE oF NEVADA: 

A REPORT TO THE STOCKHOLDERS, THE PEO- 

PLE OF NEVADA—NEVADA’S FUTURE 


(By Hon. George W. MALONE, of Nevada) 


Nevada's future depends on projects and 
Policies which will utilize her rich human 
and material resources. 

Our human resources, spiritual, cultural, 
and intellectual are continuously being en- 
hanced by projects and programs inaugu- 
rated by our churches, our university and 
schools, and our many organizations. 

Expansion of our material resources is 
contingent on projects for greater utiliza- 
tion of our mineral wealth, our soll, range, 
and water resources, both present and po- 
tential, plus policies which will protect our 
production and producers from low wage 
foreign competition. 

Ever since I left the University of Neva- 
da—as head of my own engineering firm, 
State engineer, engineering consultant to 
the United States Senate Military Affairs 
Committee on strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials, and as United States 
Senator—I have worked and fought to ad- 
vance such projects for the benefit of 
Nevada and the Nation. 

Sound policies and hard work are the 
foundation stones of constructive projects. 
IRRIGATION, POWER, AND FLOOD CONTROL 
POLICIES 


Legislation providing for 'Federal irriga- 
tion, flood control, and power projects is 
premised on policies established by Congress. 

Reclamation policy was established by the 
Reclamation Act of 1902, sponsored by the 
late Senator Francis G. Newlands, of Nevada, 
who served our State 5 terms in the House 
of Representatives and was 3 times elected 
by the people of Nevada to the United States 
Senate. Under the policy he initiated public 
money is advanced for irrigation and repaid 
over an extended period of years without 
interest. ‘The first project in the United 
States authorized under the Reclamation Act 
was the Lahontan project at Fallon. 

Federal power policy was established in 
the 1928 Hoover Dam Enabling Act while 1 
was State engineer and engineer member of 
the Colorado River Commission. Under this 
act a substantial part of irrigation and recla- 
mation costs is paid by proceeds from sale of 
power developed by a project, and funds pro- 
vided for power facilities are repaid with 
interest, which was first set at 4 percent and 
has been since reduced to 3 percent. 

Flood control policy first became applica- 
ble about three-quarters of a century ago 
with initial work in the Mississippi water- 
shed. Since that time hundreds of millions 
of dollars have been expended in that area. 
far less in our Western States. In 1928, in 
the Hoover Dam Project Act, $25 million was 
allocated to flood control, but repayment was 
deferred, Costs of a reclamation project 
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chargeable to flood control are no longer re- 
paid. As an example of this principle, ap- 
proximately $6,150,000 of the estimated cost 
of the Truckee-Carson (Washoe) project has 
been to flood control, but this por- 
tion of the cost is not relmbursable to the 
Federal Government. 


HOW NEW PROJECTS ARE OBTAINED 


Application of these policies to benefit Ne- 
vada has been my endeavor throughout my 
career. 

In line with these policies projects are 
Proposed in Congress and Congress directs 
the United States Army Corps of Engineers 
to make investigations and reports on flood 
control and related problems in various 
drainage areas. As funds are made available 
Surveys are completed and reports submit- 
ted to Congress for its information as to 
future action, 

The Corps of Engineers is also charged with 
the responsibility of formulating rules and 
regulations for the use of space allocated to 
flood control at all reservoirs constructed 
wholly or in part with Federal funds. As 
an example rules and regulations for the 
operation of flood control storage space at 
Hoover Dam were developed by the Corps in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Projects affecting our State which will be 
listed below all had their begin many 
years ago during the period 1919 to 1946, 


Nevada and laid or helped lay the necessary 
foundation for the work ahead. For the past 
12 years as United States Senator I have 
worked steadily to make these projects a 
reality. The fact that I have been a member 
of the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee—I am now the ranking minority 
member on that committee—has been help- 
ful in advancing needed projects for Nevada, 
and I believe the program has been satis- 
factory. 
SENATOR MALONE PREPARES INDUSTRIAL REPORTS 
ON EACH OF NEVADA'S 17 COUNTIES 

To prepare the way for new projects and 
new industries I have been and am engaged 
in preparing msive resource reports 
On all of Nevada's 17 counties. Reports for 
Clark, Washoe, Elko, White Pine, and Lincoin 
Counties have been completed, and work is 
Well underway on Churchill, , Esmer- 
alda, Eureka, Humboldt, Lander, Mineral, 
Nye, Ormsby, Pershing, and Storey Counties, 
While a preliminary report has been prepared 
on Lyon County. N 

When the first Federal project in Nevada 
Was authorized the population of our State 


Was approximately 44,000. As new projects 


Were added population rapidly expanded, In 
1920 it was 77,407; in 1940, 110,247. Today 
it is more than 267,000, according to esti- 
Mates of the Bureau of Census. 
PROJECT DEVELOPMENT WILL ASSURE NEVADA'S 
RECORD AS NATION'S FASTEST GROWING STATE 
Nevada, for the past 10 years, has been 
the fastest growing State in the Union. It 
Will continue to be the fastest growing State 
the Union as our Nevada development 
Program is carried out and projects under- 
Way and recommended are completed. 
These projects include: 
Truckee-Carson (Washoe) project: This 
Multipurpose 852 million project, authorized 
1956, is Nevada's greatest reclamation- 
bower development since the construction of 
Hoover Dam. When completed the project 
— — furnish water for the irrigation of 
cproximately 50,000 acres of land in the 
arson and Truckee River Basins, give 
service to some 31,000 acres, and 
Provide a steady flow of water to lands under 
© Truckee River and Newlands projects, 
br de first big boost given to the project 
a, was in 1938 when Army engi- 
‘Soa were authorized to make a flood-con- 
survey of the Truckee River and its 
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tributaries. In 1952, I headed a Senate Pub- 
lic Works Subcommittee which held hearings 
in Reno on flood control, power, and re- 
source development of the Truckee and Car- 
son Rivers, In 1955, I introduced the legis- 
lation which authorized construction of the 
project. 

Three reservoirs will be constructed: 
Stampede, 126,000 acre-feet capacity, on the 
Little Truckee; Watascheamu, 115,000 acre- 
feet capacity, on the East Fork of the Carson 
River, and Prosser Creek Dam and Reser- 
voir, located about 4 miles from Truckee, 
Calif., on Prosser Creek, a tributary of the 
Truckee River, 30,000 acre-feet capacity. 
CONGRESS APPROPRIATES $800,000 TO COMMENCE 

CONSTRUCTION 


Congress, in the closing days of the recent 
session appropriated $800,000 to commence 
construction of the Prosser Creek Dam and 
Reservoir, legislation of which I was co- 
sponsor. This phase of the Truckee-Carson 
(Washoe) project, when completed, will fa- 
cilitate flood control in the Reno and adja- 
cent areas. 

The entire project will augment power 
supply. Calvada powerplant below Stampede 
on the Main Truckee, and the Watascheamu 
hydroelectric facility will provide approxi- 
mately 92 million kilowatt-hours annually. 

Power revenues will repay about $35 mil- 
lion of the total cost. Flood control and 
recreational costs amounting to 68 million 
will be nonrepayable. Fish and wildlife 
protection and restoration facilities will be 
provided without a aharge against the proj- 
ect. Water users will pay the balance of the 
total cost over a 50-year period. 

GRANT OF $150,000 APPROVED FOR TRUCKEE 
CHANNEL PROJECT 


Truckee River channel project: Located in 
both Nevada and California, this project is 
designed to supplement the flood-control 
features of the multipurpose Washoe project. 
The Nevada portion of the improvement in- 
volves, mainly, an enlargement of the chan- 
nel through Truckee Meadows below Reno, 
reef removal near Vista, and debris clearance 
at Derby. Although authorized in 1954, the 
project did not become eligible for construc- 
tion funds until the passage of the Washoe 
Project Act in 1956. 

In May of this year I urged the Senate 
Appropriations Committee to approve $150,- 
000 to begin reef removal operations below 
Truckee Meadows and this amount was in- 
cluded in the public works appropriation bill 
that passed in the closing hours of the ses- 
sion and was signed by the President after 
Congress had adjourned, 

Removal of the reefs below Truckee Mead- 
ows will prevent a recurrence of the floods 
that were experienced in the area early this 

eur. 

å Total cost of the entire channel project 
has been estimated at $1,213,000, of which 
$1,010,000 would be borne by the Federal 
Government and the remaining $203,000 by 
local interests. 

Appropriation of the $150,000 marked a 
further step in my long endeavor to effect 
river improvements that would prevent dis- 
astrous floods, 

In 1926, I completed organization of the 
Washoe County Conservation District result- 
ing in the construction of the Boca Dam. 


NEW APPROPRIATIONS PRECEDED BY PREVIOUS 
GRANTS 


In 1951, I secured funds and the super- 
vision of the Army engineers in clearing the 
Truckee River channel through Reno ($50,- 
000), and below Sparks (825,000) following 
the disastrous flood of that year. The follow- 
ing year when floods again threatened I 
arranged for Army engineers to stand by with 
40,000 sandbags ready for instant use, but 
fortunately a succession of cool nights pre- 
vented a recurrence of the 1951 flood, al- 
though there was an unprecedented snowfall 
in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 
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In 1956 it was through my efforts that 
funds were made available for relief removal 
work on the Truckee River below Sparks, and 
in 1957 I requested that the funds saved in 
the Reno snagging and clearing project be 
used for additional work upstream, work 
which is being accomplished. 

TRUCKEE RIVER SURVEY EXPEDITED BY NEW 
APPROPRIATION 


Truckee River project: The Truckee River 
survey which this project entails is a com- 
plete investigation of the entire river from 
its headwaters throughout its drainage basin 
to Pyramid Lake, and was authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. The survey will 
determine the economic feasibility of addi- 
tional improvements which would supple- 
ment ficod-control features of the authorized 
Washoe project and the Truckee River chan- 
nel project in providing a sound, basinwide 
flood-control plan. 

Practicability of giving additional protec- 
tion to the Reno area through river channel 
enlargements or by increased upstream stor- 
age is being studied by the engineers, and also 
possible solutions for the problem caused by 
streams from Peavine Mountain and the 
problem related to the high stages in Lake 


The President's budget for fiscal year 1959 
contained a request for $20,000 to continue 
work on this survey, but through my efforts 
an additional $10,000, or a total of $30,000, 
was appropriated to use toward completion 
of the investigation during the coming year. 
This leaves only $10,700 to be appropriated 
next year to finish this important study. 

Earlier in the year congressional approval 
was given to the Peavine Watershed project 
which embraces 9,378 acres and which in- 
volves a cost of $1,207,100. 

LAS VEGAS WASH SURVEY NEARS COMPLETION 

Las Vegas Wash: Congress in 1952 passed 
legislation which I introduced au 
the Corps of Army Engineers to make a study 
of the Las Vegas Wash which drains 2,240 
square miles of desert northwest of Las 
Vegas. Flash floods in this area have caused 
heavy damage to highly developed ‘ties 
in Las Vegas, North Las Vegas, and Hender- 


son. 

Initial studies were begun in 1955 with an 
appropriation of $32,000. As the work pro- 
gressed it was found that the flood problems 
and rapid growth of the area made it neces- 
sary for more extensive studies than had 
been at first contemplated and that further 
appropriations would be necessary. 

Consequently I appealed to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee in May 1957, to 
include $28,000 additional for this work in 
the new appropriation bill, which was done 
and cleared Congress 3 months later. 

In April of this year I was informed that 
the total cost of the survey had again in- 
creased and that the study was being delayed 
due to the loss of experienced engineers, and 
the need to consider several alternative pro- 
posals to determine the most economical and 
effective flood control measures to accom- 
plish the results intended. 


Again I appealed to the Appropriations 
Committee, and of the $19,000 I requested 
$15,000 was appropriated in the closing days 
of the recent Congress. With this year's 
grant only $4,000 remains to complete the 
survey and that, I am confident, will be 
forthcoming early in the next Congress, 
which should permit the survey to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1959. I will then intro-, 
duce legislation to authorize construction of 
a comprehensive Las Vegas flood control 
project. 

BRIDGE CANYON DAM BILL INTRODUCED BY SENA- 
TOR MALONE PENDING IN CONGRESS 

Bridge Canyon Dam: A fifth dam on the 
Colorado River rivaling Hoover Dam in size 
is proposed in a bill I introduced now pend- 
ing in Congress. The proposed site of the 
new dam would be in the main stream of the 
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river at Bridge Canyon just above Lake Mead. 
Action on this measure in Congress has 
awaited the beginning of construction of the 
Glen Canyon Dam which is located above 
Bridge Canyon. 

Glen Canyon Dam, which is now being 
built, has a storage capacity of about 26 
million acre-feet of water, but being a low, 
regulatory dam, it is unsuitable for power 
production. The proposed Bridge Canyon 
Dam would store only 3,700,000 acre-feet of 
water, but it is a high dam and with the com- 
bined storage facilities of both dams, 
amounting to almost 30 million acre-feet, 
power output at Bridge Canyon would be 
approximately 750,000 kilowatts, almost as 
much as Hoover Dam. 


DAM AT BRIDGE CANYON WOULD AUGMENT 
NEVADA'S POWER SUPPLY 


Under the specifications of my bill Bridge 
Canyon Dam would be 740 feet high and 
1,950 feet wide at the crest. Construction of 
the dam would make it possible to reduce 
storage space reserved in Lake Mead for flood 
control which would increase the average 
available power head for the Hoover plant. 

It has long been my contention that the 
Bridge Canyon project would advance the in- 
terest of all the Colorado River Basin States, 
and that Nevada could easily utilize one- 
third of the power. 

BRIDGE CANYON DAM TO SPEED SOUTHERN 

NEVADA'S INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 

Bridge Canyon Dam and project would re- 
quire 5 years to construct following passage 
of my bill. I believe the project will be 
authorized within the next Congress. 

Construction of Bridge Canyon Dam will 
expand industrial development in the lower 
basin States in accordance with the long- 
range plan I envisioned as Nevada's State 
engineer during the years 1927-35. 

Hoover (Boulder) Dam, the first dam on 
the Colorado River, was initiated during the 
Coolidge administration and was bullt un- 
der the Boulder Dam Project Act. Since 
then two other dams, Parker and Davis, have 
been completed, and work on Glen Canyon 
Dam has begun, 

The entire cost of the proposed Bridge 
Canyon Dam will be repaid with interest 
over a definite amortization period under the 
precedent set by Hoover Dam in 1928. 
SENATOR FORECASTS DOUBLING OF SOUTHERN 

NEVADA'S POPULATION 


Colorado River project: The Colorado Riv- 
er is to southern Nevada what the Truckee, 
Carson, Walker, and Humboldt Rivers are to 
northern Nevada. The limit of an arid 
State's water supply is the limit of that 
State's development. 

Except for underground water which has 
been receding for more than two decades due 
to excess use, the only available water supply 
for the development and growth of southern 
Nevada is from the Colorado River and its 
tributaries. 

Construction of Hoover (Boulder) Dam was 
initiated in 1928 with the passage of the 
Boulder Dam Project Act. 

I predicted then that there would be 100,- 
000 in southern Nevada in 15 or 20 years. 

I am predicting now that southern Nevada 
with a present population of approximately 
130,000, will more than double in population 
during the next two decades, and possibly 
earlier. The future growth of this vital area 
is now in the hands of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Arizona versus 
California suit. 


NEVADA'S CLAIM FOR ADDITIONAL COLORADO RIVER 
WATER SUPPORTED BY SENATOR IN SUPREME 
COURT TESTIMONY 


My interest in the growth of southern 
Nevada is what prompted me to testify before 
the Supreme Court's special master last May 
in support of Nevada's claim for additional 
water from the Colorado River. The Court's 
decision in this case will control distribution 
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of the water supply, which in turn will gov- 
ern in large measure the rapidity of growth. 

My testimony, which was presented in San 
Francisco, May 12, 1958, before Special Master 
Simon H. Rifkind, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, was supported by maps and 
engineering reports looking toward compre- 
hensive development of the southern Nevada 
area, 


SIX CLARK COUNTY PROJECTS URGED WHICH 
WOULD IRRIGATE TOTAL OF 231,460 ACRES 


As State engineer I made surveys and pre- 
pared maps showing 16 seperate areas within 
6 proposed projects in Clark County which 
would be highly suitable for irrigation, and 
as United States Senator I have introduced 
bills to authorize these projects. 

Construction of the projects would place a 
total of 231,460 acres under Irrigation and 
utilize 900,000 acre-feet of water. Action on 
the bills awaits decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the suit referred to above to deter- 
mine the division of Colorado River water 
in the lower basin States. 

In 1935 an engineering committee on 
which I represent Nevada, and appointed by 
the 7-State Colorado River conference, rec- 
ommended that Nevada be allocated 900,000 
acre-feet of Colorado River water for irriga- 
tion and reclamation development, which 
would support our rapidly growing industrial 
population and assure the area a balanced 
economy. These findings I also placed be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 


SENATOR'S BILL SECURES TRANSFER OF PUBLIC 
LANDS IN ELDORADO VALLEY TO INDUSTRIAL 
USE 


The Eldorado Valley, involying 126,000 
acres of public land, and which enactment 
of my bill this year transferred to the State 
for industrial development, was included in 
this acreage. This transfer was made in 
Public Law 339, enacted in the last session 
of Congress. 

Altogether there is an estimated 673,000 
acres of land in the southwest corner of the 
State under the 2,500-foot contour level 
which is suitable for domestic, industrial, and 
small homesite purposes. In my opinion 
3,365,000 acre-feet of water from the Colorado 
will be required for this acreage. 


COMPACT METHOD PROPER YARDSTICK FOR 
SUPREME COURT ALLOCATION 


As far as we are concerned the compact 
method is the only yardstick that the Su- 
preme Court can use in the division of Colo- 
rado River water which will insure the full 
development and growth of southern Nevada. 

The compact method was adopted by the 

seven States of the Colorado River Basin 
in 1923 at Sante Fe, N. Méx., when represent- 
atives of the States met and wrote the seven- 
State compact, dividing the water between 
the upper and lower States. This method 
should be respected in any decision by the 
Supreme Court in the Colorado River suit. 
It is not based on time of use or productivity. 


VIRGIN RIVER STUDIES LOOK TOWARD WATER- 
POWER DEVELOPMENTS 


Virgin River: An investigation of the 
Virgin River and its tributaries in Clark and 
Lincoln Counties was authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938. When completed 
a comprehensive report of the entire basin 
will include a summary of the findings and 
conclusions of the interim report that was 
made to consider flood control in the Meadow 
Valley Wash. 

Lincoln County’s flood-control district is 
asking that a restudy be made of the area 
in the light of new developments. 

Clark County interests have requested 
consideration of channel improvements on 
the Virgin River with dams on its tributaries 
and channel improvements on the Muddy 
River and its tributaries, 

In addition to the Corps of Engineers’ 
flood-control studies, the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has been conducting detalled inves- 
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tigations looking toward water conservation 
and power development in this area. Work 
of the two Government agencies will be 
closely coordinated when the surveys are 
completed. 

In 1925 my engineering firm surveyed and 
reported on flood control and irrigation pos- 
sibilities of the Muddy River, the survey in- 
cluding the Meadow Valley Wash and the 
need for supplemental water supply in the 
Muddy River Valley. 


LINCOLN COUNTY'S PINE AND MATHEWS DAM 
PROJECT. COMPLETED 


Pine and Mathews Dam: On April 3, 1957, 
I had the honor of breaking ground at the 
dual flood-control project site in Lincoln 
County about 20 miles east of Caliente. It 
Was interesting to me that they found sur- 
vey stakes I had set in private surveys in 
1924. 

The surveys culminated 11 years of legis- 
lative work which began in 1947 when, as a 
member of the Public Works Committee, I 
introduced the original bill authorizing con- 
struction. 

The Pine and Mathews Dam project was 
completed in December 1957 and consists 
of two flood-control reservoirs in the Meadow 
Valley Wash drainage area, one in Pine 
Canyon, and the other in Mathews Canyon. 

Mathews Dam is, 800 feet long and 71 feet 
high, and at the spillway crest has a maxi- 
mum water surface area of 298 acres and a 
capacity of 6,260 acre-feet. 

Pine Canyon flood-control reservoir is 
about 884 feet long and 92 fect high with 
a maximum water surface of 254 acres and 
& storage capacity of 7,840 acre-feet. 

Both dams, bullt at a cost of $1,700,000 
and paid for by the Federal Government, will 
prevent future damages running possibly 
into millions to farms, homes, mines, busi- 
ness enterprises, and transportation facill- 
ties. A disastrous flood in 1910 caused 
damages of more than $700,000 to railway 
facilities alone. Annual benefits are esti- 
mated by the Corps of Engineers at $111,000. 

FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO COMPLETE GLEASON 

CREEK SURVEY 


Gleason Creek, White Pine County: In 
1950, as a member of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, I was able to secure authorization 
for an investigation of Gleason and Murray 
Creeks in White Pine County. These creeks, 
which join in the city of Ely, drain an area 
known as the Robinson watershed. Both 
streams drain mountain areas and normally 
carry little or no water, but during rapid 
melting of snowpacks or intense rainstorms 
they become a flood problem and cause con- 
siderable damage. 

A hearing was held at Ely in September 
1954 to determine the wishes of the local citi- 
zens, and in response to these wishes an ini- 
tial sum of $9,500 was appropriated in 1956, 
and $17,000 in 1957. This year we were suc- 
cessful in having the final amount necessary 
to complete this survey, $13,500, appropriated 
in the closing days of Congress, and it should 
be finished by May of next year. 

PARADISE VALLEY TO BENEFIT FROM MARTIN 

CREEK SURVEY APPROPRIATION 

Martin Creek, Humboldt County: Like the 
Gleason Creek project, this flood control sur- 
vey was authorized in 1950 while I was & 
member of the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee. A tributary of the Little. Humboldt 
River, the creek drains 170 square miles along 
the east slope of the Santa Rosa Mountains 
onto the floor of the Paradise Valley. 

Flood flows of 9,000 cubic feet per second, 
recorded in recent years, have caused con- 
siderable damage to farmlands and build- 
ings. Army engineers estimated that 96,000 
would be needed to complete investigations 
to determine if the flood damage can be pre- 
vented by channel improvements and small 
storage reservoirs, and through my efforts the 
amount was appropriated at the close of 
Congress, 
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MULTIPURPOSE STATUS SOUGHT FOR HUMBOLDT 
RIVER PROJECT 


Humboldt River project: The $14,910,000 
Humboldt River storage project for flood con- 
trol and water conservation, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act of 1950, will provide 
three reservoirs, channel improvements in 
the main stream, and drainage improve- 
ments for the Lovelock area. 

Hylton Reservoir on the south fork of the 
Humboldt River will have a 120,000 acre-foot 
capacity; Devils Gate on the north fork a 
capacity of 80,000 acre-feet; and Vista Reser- 
voir on Marys River that of 50,000 acre-feet. 

Federal share of the total cost has been 
estimated at $10,900,000, which under the 
Present plan would impose costs on local in- 
terests of slightly more than $4 million, a 
burden which they have found too heavy to 
assume, Total costs also are too high to 
enable them to qualify for a Government 
loan under the Small Projects Act. 

For these reasons I have asked the Bureau 
of Reclamation to reconsider this greatly 
needed development as a multipurpose proj- 
ect similar to the Washoe project, and it is 
my belief that the multipurpose aspects of 
this development should qualify it as such. 
If given the status of a multipurpose project, 
as I have urged, it would mean full Govern- 
ment underwriting of the entire cost, of 
Which the flood control aspects would be 
nonreimbursable, the remainder to be paid 
for by irrigation benefits. 

Following commencement of construction, 
the project could be completed in 4 or 5 
years. A major flood, the Corps of Engineers 
has estimated, could caused approximately 
$1.5 million damage, so the urgency of this 
Project can well be appreciated. 

SENATOR'S CONCERN FOR LOWER HUMBOLDT RIVER 
AREA DEMONSTRATED OVER LONG PERIOD 


Lower Humboldt River: In 1925 and 1926 
I made the initial surveys on the lower 
Humboldt River and organized the Pershing 
County Conservation District leading to the 
Construction of Rye Patch Dam. 

In 1952 I arranged for Army engineers to 
Construct 5% miles of levee in the lower 
Lovelock Valley and to install a pumping 
Plant and cam in the main drainage ditch 
to prevent the flooding of several sections 
of land in that area. I visited threatened 
areas near Winnemucca, Battle Mountain, 
Beowawe, and Elko, and arranged for Army 
engineers to stand by in case of flood. A suc- 
Cession of cool nights, however, prevented 
€Xcessive floods in these areas. 


FLOOD THREATS ON LITTLE HUMBOLDT RIVER 
BRING ACTION 


Little Humboldt River: When the Quinn 
ver was threatening damage through flood- 
ing in 1952, I reviewed the Little Humboldt 
ver areas in Paradise Valley, alerted the 
Army engineers on possible floods and flew 
Over the McDermitt area. 
year, during the month of April, a 
recurrence of flooding in the lower Paradise 
Valley prompted me to request the Corps 
Of Engineers tó again assist, and $50,000 was 
lately made available to clear the dune 
Sand b} 
the Little Humboldt River where it joins the 
Umboldt River near Winnemucca. 


TWO WALKER RIVER PROJECT SURVEYS IN 
PROGRESS 

Ino ilker River project: Two comprehensive 
5 vestigations looking toward further de- 
Ruopment of water resources in the Walker 
Gene: basin of Douglas, Lyon, and Mineral 
UNties are in Progress. One study is being 
e by the Corps of Engineers; the other 
ete the Bureau of Reclamation. Findings 
l be coordinated when the surveys are 
completed. 
tor oth studies are designed to develop plans 
1 improvements that would prevent floods, 
arish additional water for irrigation, and 


pode for generation of hydroelectric 


drainage along the channel of _ 
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Army engineers are studying the possibility 
of upstream storage at Pickle Meadows and 
other sites, and also supplemental channel 
improvement work. 

The Bureau of Reclamation survey em- 
braces a tentative plan for construction of 
reservoirs at both Leavitt and Pickle 
Meadows and of one or more powerplants 
on the West Walker River. 

Approximately 75,000 acres of land are 
presently irrigated in the Walker River Basin 
which includes Mono County in California, 
but in most years the water supplies avall- 
able through present facilities is inadequate, 
requiring greater upstream storage. To re- 
pay costs allocated to irrigation in the pro- 
posed new development, engineers say that 
power revenues will be needed. 


SENATOR'S SMALL PROJECTS ACT BENEFITS 
WALKER RIVER IRRIGATION DISTRICT 


Walker River and the Small Projects Act: 
In 1956 we were successful in passing my 
bill which provides up to $5 million for in- 
terest-free loans to irrigation districts for 
construction of non-Federal projects. The 
President signed the bill, but held up con- 
tracting such loans until working technicali- 
ties were perfected. An amendment to the 

act requiring the of the 
Interior to place approved applications be- 
fore Senate and House committees for 60 
days prior to congressional appropriations was 
in May 1957, and was signed into law 

the following month, 

First application of a loan under the act 
from Nevada was from the Walker River 
Irrigation District, and asked $693,000 to 
provide additional storage and river improve- 
ments. This application was the third in the 
United States approved and the amount was 
appropriated by Congress at the end of this 
session, 

Of the total cost $563,000 will be repaid by 
the Walker River Irrigation District over a 
period of 40 years. The remainder will be 
written off by the Federal Government for 
flood control. 

Improvement of existing facilities will make 
an additional 5,930 acre-feet of water avail- 
able annually to supplement existing supply. 

FUNDS SOUGHT TO COMPLETE CARSON RIVER 

SURVEY BY 1960 


Carson River project: Authorized by the 
Flood Control Act of 1938, the Carson River 
survey is now underway to determine the 
need for additional flood control protection 
in the Carson River Basin. The principal 
flood problem in the basin, not taken care of 
by the Washoe project, is located on the 
West Fork near its junction with the East 
Fork. It is believed that local channel im- 
provement, upstream storage, or a combina- 
tion of both will solve the program. To 
complete the study an appropriation of 
$30,000 is needed. I am urging that these 
funds be provided in an early appropriation 
bill next session, which would enable the 
Corps of Engineers to complete their survey 
by 1960. 

PROJECTS, STATE OF NEVADA 
Completed projects \ 

Pine-Mathews Canyon flood-control reser- 
volrs; Lincoln; completed 1957. 

Topaz Lake Reservoir, West Fork Walker 
River; Lyon; completed 1922. 

Bridgeport Reservoir, East Fork Walker 
River (California); completed 1924. 

Rye Patch Dam, lower Humboldt River; 
Pershing; completed 1936. 

Dam, Little Truckee River; Washoe; 
completed 1939. 

Uranium ore beneficilation project 
(Mackay School of Mines); Washoe; com- 
pleted 1958. 


Authorized projects 


Humboldt (upper) River project, Marys 
River, North and South Fork, three reser- 
voirs; Humboldt; authorized 1948, 


See Investigation.“ 
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Washoe (Truckee-Carson) project, Stam- 
pede and Watesheamu Dams; Washoe-Doug- 
las; authorized 1957. 

West Fork of Walker River, Small Projects 
Act; Lyon; authorized 1956. 

Projects underway 

Atomic effect on animal life, plants, and 
soils (University of Nevada agriculture de- 
partment); Washoe; authorized 1954. 

Nuclear engineering project (University of 
Nevada), reactor technology course, sub- 
critical reactor); Washoe; started 1957. 

Surveys underway 

Truckee River flood control; Washoe; re- 
port due 1959. 

Carson River flood control; Ormsby and 
Storey; report due 1960. 

Martin Creek flood control and storage; 
Humboldt; report due 19592 

Gleason Creek flood control; White Pine; 
report due 1959. 

River flood control and storage; 
Clark; not scheduled. 

Las Vegas Wash flood control; Clark; re- 
port due 19597 

West Walker River storage; Lyon; report 
due 1961. 

Under investigation 


Delmue Dam, Meadow Valley Wash.; 
Lincoln; resurvey. e 

Proposals by the Mackay School of Mines 
for further projects using equipment and 
personnel of completed uranium beneficia- 
tion program. 

Industrial surveys 

Industrial surveys of the entire 17 coun- 
ties are underway and should be completed 
by early next year. As those surveys are com- 
pleted, they are put into the hands of the 
Government departments, including the 
armed services, and civilian contractors 
throughout the country. 

County and status: Churchill, underway; 
Clark, complete; Douglas, underway; Elko, 

Eureka, 


Humboldt, underway; Lincoln, 
complete; Lander, underway; Lyon, prelimi- 
nary; Mineral, underway; Nye, underway; 
Ormsby, underway; Pershing, underway; 
Storey, underway; White Pine, complete; 
Washoe, complete. 

S. 3067 to construct Bridge Canyon Dam 
power project on the Colorado River—pend- 
ing in the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Many of these projects that are now com- 
pleted, authorized, or surveys underway since 
I came to the United States Senate, were 
planned or laid out during my tenure as 
State engineer and Colorado River commis- 
sioner from 1927 to 1935. 

MINES AND MINERAL POLICY 


Nevada is the most richly mineralized 
State in the Union, and has the greatest 
diversification of strategic and critical min- 
erals and materials vital to our military se- 
curity and to an expanding economy than 
any other area in our Nation. 

Each of Nevada's 17 counties has valuable 
mineral deposits. A map which I have 
prepared indicates which of 10 basic minerals 
are located in each county. Space did not 
permit indicating the other 20 minerals 
which were produced in our State last year, 
but had lesser commercial importance, al- 
though most of these are highly important 
to our national defense. 

White Pine, Lyon, and Clark Counties led 
in value of total mineral production, in that 
order, followed by Lincoln, Pershing, Hum- 
boldt, Nye, Eureka, Lander, Douglas, Storey, 
Washoe, Mineral, Churchill, Esmeralda, 
Elko, and Ormsby. 

But of major metals, only four, manganese, 
iron ore, gold, and mercury, increased in 
production value during 1957. Why? 


*Scheduled for completion assuming fu- 
ture appropriations, 


\ 
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MINERALS INDUSTRY SABOTAGED BY 1934 TRADE 
AGREEMENTS ACT 


Utilization of our vast mineral resources 
to their fullest extent depends on national 
policy. Since 1934 and the adoption of the 
Trade Agreements (so-called reciprocal 
trade) Act, this policy has been adverse to 
maximum minerals development. Imports 
of large quantities of many minerals from 
low-wage foreign countries have been sub- 
stituted for much of our potential home pro- 
duction by reason of trade agreements the 
Department of State has entered into under 
the authority given it in this infamous act, 
which I have consistently opposed. 

Special legislation has, therefore, been re- 
quired to keep alive segments of our mining 
and minerals industry which are vital to our 
national security, and perhaps survival. 

Repeal of the Trade Agreements Act and 
reestablishment of an adjustable tariff or 
import fee on the basis of fair and reasonable 
competition, the chief factor of which is the 
difference between the wage standard of liv- 
ing wages here and abroad, would give the 
mining industry a new impetus and would 
encourage prospecting, exploration, and de- 
velopment. 

MALONE-ASPINALL ACT OF 1953 BREATHED NEW 
LIFE INTO DYING MINING INDUSTRY 


One of the most important laws passed by 
Congress to help the mining industry was the 
Malone-Aspinall Mineral Purchase Act, 
which was enacted into law August 7, 1953, 
and became Public Law 206 of the 83d Con- 
gress. This act provided for the domestic 
purchase of tungsten, manganese, chromite, 
mica, asbestos, and columbium-tantalum 
bearing ores. 

My 1988 bill extending the Malone-Aspinall 
Act was vetoed by the President. However, 
through personal conferences with both the 
President and othér top-level officials, I con- 
vinced the Executive and his advisers of the 
crucial impact of this bill on national de- 
fense requirements and the economic struc- 
ture of the affected communities. 

The Malone-Aspinall Act was extended in 
1956 until December 31, 1958, and became 
Public Law 733 of the 84th Congress. Man- 
ganese, chromate, and mica were not in- 
cluded in the 1956 extension bill since Arthur 
Fleming, then Director of the Office of De- 
tense Mobilization, testified “on the record“ 
before the Senate Interior Committee that 
the General Services Administration could 
and would continue their purchase programs 
for these strategic minerals during the life 
of the extended act. a 
HOUSE BLOCKS FUNDS FOR TUNGSTEN PROGRAM 

As enacted in 1956 the mineral purchase 
program included authorization for contin- 
ued purchase of tungsten, fluorspar, colum- 
bium-tantalum and asbestos but on four dif- 
ferent occasions the House of Representa- 
tives refused to accept bills approved by the 
Senate providing for the appropriation of 
funds necessary to continue the domestic 
purchase of tungsten as provided by Public 
Law 733 of the 84th Congress. 

To continue the program, $91,670,000 was 
authorized in 1956 to cover the purchase of 
these minerals for the 2\%4-year period to 
December 31, 1958, and congressional debate, 
prior to passage of the 1956 bill, indicated 
that a supplemental appropriation of $30 
million would be made to carry the program 
until June 30, 1957, and the balance of $40 
million would be included in the Interior 
Department Appropriations bill for fiscal 
1958 in accordance with the authorization. 

However, the House proved the stumbling 
block in the continued purchase of tung- 
sten through refusal to accept any of the 
Senate bills appropriating funds for that 
purpose, 
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LONG-RANGE MINERALS BILL COSPONSORED BY 
SENATOR MALONE 


A ray of hope came through this year 
when the long awaited long-range minerals 
program came before the Congress. The 
bill, S. 4036, provided for the stabilization of 
production of copper, lead, zinc, acid-grade 
fluorspar, and tungsten from domestic 
mines, and I was a cosponsor of the bill. 

During Senate debate on the measure 
amendments to omit tungsten trioxide and 
acid-grade fluorspar were defeated and an- 
other amendment to strike out the section 
providing for the financing ot the program 
was voted down 54 to 28. The amendment 
to kill tungsten was defeated 57 to 25. On 
July 11, 1958, the Senate adopted the meas- 
ure by a vote of 70 to 12. 

The bill, as it went to the House, estab- 
lished stabilization prices on four minerals 
and supports on the fifth, copper, under a 
Federal stockpiling program. 

WHAT THE MINERALS BILL PROVIDED 


The stabilization prices and tonnage limi- 
tations were as follows: 

1. Lead, 15% cents per pound with a 350,- 
000-ton limitation. 

2. Zinc, 13% cents per pound with a 550,- 
000-ton limitation. 

3. Fluorspar, 853 per ton with a 180,000- 
ton limitation. 

4. Tungsten, $36 per short ton with a 375,- 
000-short-ton limitation. 

On copper the bill called for the annual 
purchase of 150,000 tons of the refined min- 
eral at a price of 27% cents per pound. 

A maximum limitation for stabilization 
payments for flcorspar and tungsten was set 
at $13 per ton and $18 per short ton respec- 
tively. A proviso aimed at helping the small 
tungsten producer assured a $4 per short 
ton bonus payment to any producer who 
did not sell more than 250 units during any 
quarter. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS ACT MAJOR CURSE AFFECT~ 

ING NATION’S AND NEVADA’S MINING INDUS- 

TRY 


On August 21, after 3 days of debate, the 
House again was responsible for killing this 
program by rejecting the stabilization pro- 
gram by a vote of 159 yeas and 182 nays. 
By this action, domestic industries produc- 
ing these commodities face an uncertain 
future. 

However, the major curse affecting the 
domestic mining industries is the 1934 Trade 
Agreements Act. The 1934 Trade Agree- 
ments Act is driving the Nation's mining in- 
dustry out of business through imports from 
cheap labor foreign nations. 

The Trade Agreements Act was extended 
again this year for a period of 4 years. As 
long as this infamous act is on the books 
we must have such special mining legisla- 
tion if we are to have a going-concern min- 
ing industry. 

MALONE REPORTS ON MINERAL RESOURCES OF 
FOREIGN NATIONS LISTED 


Critical Materials Reports, Senate Resolu- 
tion 225: In the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress I offered a resolution authorizing the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee to make a complete investigation and 
study of the critical raw materials and re- 
sources of the Soviet Union and satellite 
countries, as well as other countries in the 
Eastern Hemisphere which are supplying 
critical materials to the United States, and 
to report to the Senate the results of the in- 
vestigation, not later than January 31, 1959. 

This will complete the studies started by 
me in 1953 when I headed the Minerals, Ma- 
terials, and Fuels Subcommittee of the In- 
terior Committee. Senate Report No. 1627, 
83d Congress, and Senate Document No. 83, 
84th Congress, on the Western Hemisphere, 
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are the results of this investigation of the 
accessibility and avallabillty of supplies of 
critical raw materials and the factors affect- 
ing self-sufficiency within the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. 


EXHIBITS SUBMITTED WITH SENATOR'S 
REPORTS 


Included with and supplemental to this 
report are the following: 

A. Map of State of Nevada showing all 
projects discussed in this report with the ex- 
ception of Bridge Canyon Dam which would 
be constructed at the head of Lake Mead. 

B. Map of southern Nevada showing 
irrigable areas of the Virgin River Basin. 

C. Map showing Carson and Truckee River 
Basins, areas benefited by project works, 
and surveys underway. 

D. Map showing Walker River Basin, sur- 
veys underway, and irrigated areas. 

E. Map showing Humboldt River Basin in 
northern Nevada, Humboldt project, reser- 
voirs, reservoir sites, and channel improve- 
ments. 

F. Map showing the 16 areas in southern 
Nevada which would be reclaimed and 
utilized for irrigation and industrial de- 
velopment unger 6 project bills introduced 
by Senator MALone. 

G. Map of Nevada indicating the mineral 
riches in each of the State's 17 counties, 


Congress Could Still Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is ob- 
vious that Congress must pass legisla- 
tion making labor reform mandatory. 
Why President Eisenhower failed to push 
for enactment of the Kennedy-Ives bill 
remains a mystery. 

In that connection, I commend to the 
attention of our colleagues the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
ae Science Monitor of August 22, 


Concress Covunp STL Hetp 


Considering (a) his own 1958 message on 
labor legislation, (b) the strange bedfellows, 
including House Republicans, who managed 
to defect the Kennedy-Ives bill, and (e) the 
fact that his own party manifestly hopes 
to hang the defeat of that bill on the Demo- 
crats and at the same time persuade the 
voters it was a bad bill anyway, the Presi- 
dent must have felt handicapped in urging 
Congress to enact a labor-reform bill to his 
liking before it adjourns. But he did suc- 
ceed in making clear that Congress’ failure 
doesn't please him. 

It is true, neither the Teller nor the Ken- 
nedy-Ives bill included all of the teeth the 
administration had asked for, nor covered 
all the areas needing reform. But the Teller 
bill did pass, and the Kennedy-Ives bill, 
after an 88-1 victory in the Senate, lost only 
by a narrow margin in the House, Whether 
better labor reform legislation fé possible be- 
fore the session ends—or for that matter 
in the next Congress—is quite a question. 

We find it hard to believe that the Presi- 
dent meant to include among provisions 
which would weaken the Taft-Hartley 
two items which foes of the Kennedy-Ives 
bill stressed: removing Taft-Hartley disen- 
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franchisement of strikers which permits 
strikebreakers to vote out a union, Or the 
provision which would permit prior repre- 
sentation elections in the building industry, 
recognizing its special problems. 

Both of these the President had called 
for in his labor message. 

Meanwhile the executive council of the 
AFL-CIO has proceeded to forbid any links 
or dealings, formal or informal, between its 
affiliates and James R. Hoffa's teamsters 
union, already ousted for racketeering and 
corruption—interestingly, 1 of the only 3 
unions which fought the Kennedy-Ives bill. 

Decent labor is going ahead cleaning 
house. And it can do a good deal by itself. 
It is sad, however, that it is being denied 
the help it hoped to get from the Nation's 
lawmakers. 


A Report on Veterans’ Legislation and 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as a com- 
bat-wounded veteran of World War II, I 
have always taken a keen interest in the 
Problems of our former servicemen, and 
have actively supported legislation which 
is beneficial to the veterans of our Na- 
tion. Letters received from individual 
veterans or from veterans’ organiza- 
tions always receive priority treatment 
in my congressional office, It is my belief 
that men who have fought and bled for 
the preservation of our national ideals, 
and the wives and dependents of those 
who gave their lives in the service of our 
country, should be accorded the best pos- 
Sible representation. Therefore, al- 
though not a member of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee, I have introduced sev- 
€ral bills and actively supported legisla- 
tion introduced by other Members which 
Would protect and increase the benefits 
of those who have served their Nation in 
time of war. 

During this past week, I was advised 
that the Secretary of Defense has recom- 
Mended the favorable consideration of 
H. R. 12783, a bill which I introduced 
to authorize the military services to pro- 
Vide Congressional Medal of Honor hold- 
ers with appropriate uniforms and in- 
Signia. The lateness of this session will 
Prevent approval of this bill by the 85th 

gress, but I am hopeful the Armed 
Services Gommittee will report this bill 
early next January. 

There is no present authority for fur- 

uniforms to Congressional Medal 

ot Honor holders who are no longer 
members of the armed services. These 
Outstanding individuals are often called 
upon to address private and public groups 
and appear in various ceremonies where 
they represent the services of which they 
are apart. An excellent example of this 
is the recent interment of the unknowns 
of World War II and the Korean con- 
t at Arlington National Cemetery. 
viding uniforms to these honored vet- 
€rans would help pay the country’s debt 
ol gratitude for outstanding service and 
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preclude embarrassment to the individ- 
uals and to the United States Govern- 
ment when an appearance in uniform is 
requested. 

Many worthy bills of interest and bene- 
fit to veterans were enacted during this 
past session. Following is a brief résumé 
of these bills which have now become 
public laws: 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS 


Public Law 85-168, effective October 1, 
1957, increased rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities by a mini- 
mum of 10 percent and up to 24 percent 
for total disability. l 

Public Law 85-425, effective July 1, 
1958, increased the pensions for widows 
of Spanish-American War Veterans from 
$54.18 to $65; and if they were married 
at the time the veteran was in service, 
the pension was increased from $67.73 
to $75. Widows of veterans of the Mexi- 
can War, Indian Wars, and the Civil War 
also received increased pensions. Widows 
of Confederate soldiers of the Civil War 
were for the first time made eligible for 
pensions, 

Public Law 85-840 amended the Social 
Security Act in one very important re- 
spect concerning veterans now receiving 
non-service-connected pensions. Previ- 
ously, under the social security law, 
veterans having non-service-connected 
disabilities could not draw full benefits 
from both social security and the Vet- 
erans' Administration. For instance, if a 
veteran under 65 years of age was draw- 
ing $66.15 for a non-service-connected 
disability, and also was eligible for $90 
social security benefits because of total 
disability, then the social security pay- 
ment was reduced by the $66.15 so that 
he could not receive more than a total of 
$90 from these two Government agencies. 
I am happy to report this inequity has 
now been eliminated and non-service- 
connected veterans who are totally dis- 
abled may now draw complete benefits 
from both the Veterans’ Administration 
and the Social Security Administration. 
I urged and fought hard to have this dis- 
crimination eliminated. 


VETERANS’ HOUSING 


Public Law 85-364 authorized $150 
million for direct GI loans for each of 
the fiscal years 1959 and 1960. It\also 
increased the maximum amount of such 
loans from $10,000 to $13,500. 

Veterans’ legislation has been very ef- 
fective in the past in providing better 
housing for our ex-servicemen. But in 
recent years, due to administrative diffi- 
culties and tight-money policies, it has 
been difficult to obtain a GI loan from 
local lending institutions which can ob- 
tain higher interest rates on conven- 
tional loans. There is a definite need 
for more money to provide direct loans 
to worthy veterans who want and need 
more adequate housing. 

HOSPITALIZATION AND HEALTH BENEFITS 


Public Law 85-468 was a general ap- 
propriations bill and provided $5 billion 
for the various veterans programs, of 
which $717.2 million will be used to pro- 
vide hospitalization. Although this may 
seem like a huge sum, there are still 
many veterans who are denied hospi- 
talization because of lack of sufiicient 
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bed space, and this is especially true in 
connection with nonservice mental 
cases, 

Public Law 85-678 amends the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act to pro- 
vide increased disability-income protec- 
tion. 

Public Law 85-782 increases by $150 
a month compensation paid to severely 
disabled service-connected veterans who 
require an aide or attendant while they 
are not hospitalized at Government ex- 
pense. 

Public Law 85-674 increases the bur- 
ial allowance from $150 to $250. 

EDUCATION AND INSURANCE BENEFITS 


Public Law 85-871 authorizes the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to provide certain 
specialized vocational training for re- 
tarded children who are eligible for 
training under the War Orphans’ Edu- 
cational Assistance Act. 

Public Law 85-807 extends GI educa- 
tional benefits to servicemen who have 
received less-than-honorable discharges 
which were later corrected to honorable 
conditions. 


Public Law 85-896 extends three new 
options to section 621 policyholders— 
insurance issued between April 25, 1951, 
and December 31, 1956. 

OTHER VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


In addition to the bills enumerated 
above, there were several miscellaneous 
bills and resolutions approved relating 
to minor or administrative and techni- 
cal changes in veterans’ benefits. There 
were also 10 bills which were approved 
by the House but which were not acted 
upon by the Senate prior to adjourn- 
ment. 

Shortly after the adjournment of 
Congress, I will have available for dis- 
tribution a complete analysis and sum- 
mary of all veterans’ legislation reported 
and acted upon by the 85th Congress. I 
will be happy to send a copy of this pub- 
lication to anyone desiring this infor- 
mation as long as the limited supply 
lasts. In the meantime, I will welcome 
letters and suggestions from the veter- 
ans in my district, and will continue to 
render prompt and efficient service on 
any case referred to my office for assist- 
ance. 


Equity Capital for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM 3. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Congress enacted a new small-business 
program which it is hoped will alleviate 
many of the financial problems of small 
and independent business. I am refer- 
ring to the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, Public Law 85-699. The 
Small Business Investment Act was the 
result of many bills introduced in the 
85th Congress by both Republicans and 
Democrats. It is the culmination of 
many years of study by people concerned 
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with the financial problems of small 
business. 

For many years the members of the 
Small Business Committee of the House 
of Representatives have commented upon 
the institutional gap that exists im our 
economy for the provision of equity fi- 
nancing for small business concerns, 
High tax rates have consistently drained 
off the earnings of business concerns 
thereby preventing the accumulation of 
capital for growth and expansion. The 
normal channels for securing equity 
funds for both new and established small 
firms are to a large extent nonexistent 
while larger concerns have litle difficulty 
in securing such additional funds. Ob- 
viously, the competitive advantage ac- 
cruing to the larger business concerns is 
a most important factor to be considered 
in the maintenance of the small business 
segment of our economy. 

The Republican members of the Small 
Business Committee introduced bills 
during this Congress to assist small firms 
in securing additional equity capital 
through the medium of State develop- 
ment credit corporations. We believed 
that with Federal assistance those corpo- 
rations already in existence would be 
stimulated, while States in which no cor- 
porations exist would rapidly enact the 
necessary legislation. While the Repub- 
lican members preferred an approach at 
the State level, we actively supported S. 
3651, which ultimately became the new 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958. 
I wish at this time to make a brief 
analysis of this legislation. 


PURPOSE OF THE ACT 


The Small Business Investment Act is 
designed to stimulate the flow of private 
long-term capital to small-business con- 
cerns. Federal funds will only be used 
to supplement private investment, not 
replace it; and there will be no Govern- 
ment ownership of private business or of 
the investment companies established 
under the act. I firmly subscribe to 
this most fundamental principle of Fed- 
eral financial assistance. This principle 
is set forth in the act in section 102, 
which states: 

It is declared to be the policy of the Con- 
gress and the purpose of this act to improve 
and stimulate the national economy in gen- 
eral and the small-business segment thereof 
in particular by establishing a program to 
stimulate and supplement the flow of pri- 
vate equity capital and long-term ican 
funds which small-business concerns need 
for the sound financing of their business op- 
erations and for their growth, expansion, 
and modernization, and which are not 
available in adequate supply: Provided, how- 
ever, That this policy shall be carried out in 
such manner as to insure the maximum par- 
ticipation of private financing sources. 
ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE SMALL 

BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


The responsibility of carrying out the 
program under the Small Business In- 
vestment Act has been given by the 


Congress to the Small Business Admin- 


istration. The act stipulates that a new 
Small Business Investment Division will 
be established within the Small Business 
Administration to be administered by a 
new deputy administrator, who will, of 
course, act under the Administrator 
himself. In this manner, the lending 
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function of the SBA can be kept separate 
from the investment function and yet 
the facilities of a going organization may 
be utilized to the greatest, practical 
extent. : 

May I state that I am proud to have 
introduced the first bill in the House of 
Representatives in 1953 to establish the 
Small Business Administration. I am 
also happy that after all these many 
years, the Small Business Administra- 
tion has been made a permanent agency, 
an action I haye requested in each Con- 
gress since 1953. The fine work done 
by the SBA during the past 5 years in 
the fields of financial assistance, pro- 
curement, production, and technical as- 
sistance justifies the faith we have 
placed in this agency, 

Under the Small Business Investment 
Act, the Small Business Administration 
is authorized to charter and license 
small business investment companies, to 
lend funds to such investment com- 
panies, to regulate and examine such 
investment companies, and to lend funds 
to State and local development corpo- 
rations. The SBA will not itself provide 
equity funds to small business but will 
encourage increased private activity in 
this area. Funds for these purposes will 
be available from a revolving fund ap- 
propriated by Congress. Of the $250 
million authorized by Congress for this 
program, $50 million has already been 
appropriated to cover the first year's 
operations. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS INVEST- 
MENT COMPANIES 

The Small Business Administration 
will, as I have said, charter or license 
privately owned and operated small busi- 
ness investment companies. Such com- 
panies must conduct their business as 
required by the act and SBA regulations, 
must submit reports to the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, and be subject to 
examination by it. ~ 

The Small Business Administration is 
only authorized to grant Federal char- 
ters to small business investment com- 
panies in cases where the applicant for 
a charter affirmatively establishes, to the 
satisfaction of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, that it is unable to obtain 
a charter under the laws of its State and 
still operate in accordance with the in- 
tent of the act. Inability to operate will 
mean that applicable State or local laws 
will not permit performance of the func- 
tions as authorized under the act. The 
authority to grant such Federal charters 
will terminate June 30, 1961. 

The Small Business Administration 
has complete discretion concerning the 
issuance of a license to any particular 
investment company. It will determine 
whether to license a small business in- 
vestment company after consideration of 
the need for small business financing in 
the proposed area of operation, the com- 
pany's proposed plan of operation, the 
charter itself, the ability of the com- 
pany management, and other matters 
that the Small Business Administration 
may deem relevant. 

Investment companies licensed under 
the act will need a minimum of $300,000 
paid-in capital and surplus, but the 
Small Business Administration can pro- 
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vide up to $150,000 for such purpose 
through the purchase of subordinated 
debentures of the company. Further, 
SBA can lend such companies up to 50 
percent of their capital and surplus. 
The initial purchase of debentures by 
SBA may be considered as part of the 
paid-in capital and surplus, Before 
making such loans, the SBA must be 
provided with satisfactory evidence that 
there is a need for such financing, and 
that the funds are necessary to encour- 
age the formation and growth of the 
company and to provide adequately for 
the needs of small-business concerns in 
its area of operations. 

Shares of stock in small-business in- 
vestment companies may be purchased 
by national banks, by other member 
banks in the Federal Reserve System and 
by nonmember insured banks, 

Maturities of subordinated debentures 
purchased by the Small Business Admin- 
istration may not be in excess of 20 years. 
Amortization requirements, however, 
may be deferred during the first half of 
the term, at the discretion of the SBA. 

The use of Federal funds for the relo- 
cation of industry is prohibited if such 
relocation would result in a substantial 
decrease in employment in any area of 
the country. 

Small-business investment companies 
also may borrow money and issue their 
debenture bonds, subject to limitations 
to be prescribed by the Small Business 
Administration. In establishing such 
limitations, the SBA will consider the 
stability of the companies and the pro- 
tection of Federal funds, if any, borrowed 
by such companies. In any event, the 
ratio of debt to capital and surplus—in- 
cluding subordinated debentures held by 
the SBA—may not exceed 4 to 1. 

OPERATIONS OF INVESTMENT COMPANIES 

The primary function of licensed com- 
panies is the purchase of debentures is- 
sued by small-business concerns, con- 
vertible to stock of such concerns. Such 
debentures are convertible at the option 
of the small-business investment com- 
pany, or a holder thereof in due course, 
up to and including the effective date of 
any call by the issuer, into stock of the 
small-business concern at the sound 
book value of such stock determined by 
the parties at the time of the issuance of 
the debentures. 

Upon the provision of equity capital 
by an investment company to a 
business concern through the purchase 
of convertible debentures, such concern 
will be required to become a stockholder- 
proprietor of the investment company by 
investing in the capital stock of the com- 
pany, in an amount equal to not less 
than 2 percent nor more than 5 percent 
of the amount of the capital provided. 

Also, investment compantes can make 
loans to small business concerns running 
up to 20 years plus an additional 10 
years to aid in liquidation. These loans 
must be of such sound value, or so se- 
cured, as reasonably to assure repay- 
ment. They may bear interest at rates 
agreed upon between the investment 
company and the borrower, subject to 
applicable laws. However, if the S 
Business Administration finds that regu- 
lation of such interest rates is necessary 
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to carry out the objectives of the act, 
it may prescribe maximum interest rates 
to govern future loans. Without SBA 
approval, the aggregate securities and 
obligations of a small business concern 
held by a licensed investment company 
cannot exceed 20 percent of the latter’s 
capital and surplus, 

The Small Business Investment Act 
Provides that each small business in- 
vestment company shall be subject to 
examination, that it shall make such re- 
ports as are required, and that it shall 
be subject to regulations prescribed by 
the Small Business Administration. 
Such regulation and examination is to 
insure that companies conduct their ac- 
tivities in accordance with the act. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


In addition to financial assistance, 
licensed companies are exempt from the 
Provision in the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 which requires 300 percent 
asset coverage after borrowings and are 
eligible for Securities and Exchange 
Commission discretionary exemptions 
under the Securities Act of 1933 and 
Trust Indenture Act of 1939. Further, 
investors in licensed small business in- 
vestment companies are entitled to an 
ordinary, rather than capital, deduction 
for any loss resulting from such invest- 
ment, The companies themselves re- 
ceive a similar tax deduction for any loss 
On the convertible debentures or stock 
of small business concerns. A 100 per- 
cent dividends received deduction is also 
&vailable to such companies. 

The operations of a small business ſn- 
vestment company, including the gen- 
eration of business, may be undertaken 
wherever practicable in cooperation with 

or other financial institutions. 

Any servicing or initial investigation re- 

Quired for loans or acquisitions of securi- 

ties by the investment company may be 

ed through banks or other finan- 

Cial institutions on a fee basis, An in- 

vestment company may receive fees for 

Services rendered to banks or other fi- 
nancial institutions. 

Small-business investment companies 
May make use of the advisory services of 
the Federal Reserve System and of the 

artment of Commerce which are 
Avallable and useful to industrial and 
Commercial businesses. They may pro- 
Vide consulting and advisory services on 
& fee basis and have on their staff per- 
sons competent to provide such services. 

Any Federal Reserve bank is author- 

to act as a depository or fiscal agent 
for any investment company. 

Federally chartered small-business in- 
vestment companies may within 2 years 
before their expiration apply to the 
Small Business Administration for ap- 
proval to extend their coporate existence 
for an additional 30 years. 

1 The Small Business Investment Act of 
22 in addition to providing for the 
ormation of investment companies to 
provide equity capital and loans to small 
jusiness, also provides for a program of 
dans by the Small Business Adminis- 

tion to State development companies 
a to local development companies. 
ba e funds will be advanced to State de- 
op opment companies in exchange for 

ligations of those companies. The 
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total amount advanced by the Small 
Business Administration may not, how- 
ever, exceed the amount borrowed by the 
development company from all other 
sources. The authority under this act to 
make loans to local development corpo- 
rations expires in 1961. Under its regu- 
lar lending program the SBA may lend 
to local development companies to as- 
sist an identifiable small-business con- 
cern. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is admit- 
tedly experimental. It may be some time 
before appropriate policy and regula- 
tions can be worked out. It may be per- 
haps that additional legislation will be 
considered desirable next year. Through 
this broad approach, however, to the 
financial needs of small business, that is, 
through investment companies and de- 
velopment corporations much can be ac- 
complished to overcome the competitive 
handicap of these concerns. 


A Tribute to a Great American, the 
Honorable Thomas A. Jenkins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
sad events of this 85th Congress is that 
it will be the last Congress in which we 
will have in our midst a great statesman 
and patriotic American who has served 
his constituents in the 10th Ohio Dis- 
trict and the citizens of our Nation with 
such great distinction. Our esteemed 
and beloved colleague, the Honorable 
Tuomas A. Jenkins, of Ironton, Ohio, 
has decided not to seek reelection to the 
Congress. His retirement from public 
life brings to a close the legislative 
career that began in the Ohio State 
Legislature and reached its peak with 
his distinguished service in the 
United States House of Representatives. 
Tom JENKINS is of course a Republican 
and a leader in his party but I believe it 
proper to state no major legislative de- 
cision was ever made or policy deter- 
mined regardless of which party was in 
majority control of the Congress without 
careful consideration of the views of 
Tom JENKINS. 

My beloved colleague came to Congress 
in 1925 and has rendered continuous 
service to his Nation in the House of 
Representatives since that time. On 
March 14, 1933, Tom JENKINS and I were 
both appointed to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means. In the 26 years 
that my esteemed colleague has served 
with me on that committee he consist- 
ently demonstrated such qualities of 
greatness as outstanding capacity, total 
integrity, and patriotic devotion to his 
country. As a member of the Committee 
on Ways and Means, Congressman JEN- 
KINS made a major contribution to the 
development of legislation improving the 
Federal tax structure, making the Na- 
tion's sociai-security program more ade- 
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quately meet the needs of our people, and 
providing more adequate tariff protec- 
tion for our domestic producers. In fis- 
cal matters Tom JENKINS insisted on in- 
tegrity. In legislative matters involving 
the social well-being of our citizens Tom 
JENKINS was guided by humaneness and 
a genuine interest in the welfare of every 
American. It made no difference 
whether a visitor in Tom JENKINS’ office 
was a businessman, a professional man, 
a teacher, or just a person who had a 
problem, that individual received effec- 
tive and considerate help. In addition 
to his distinguished service as a ranking 
Republican member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, Tom JENKINS also 
found time in his busy schedule to serve 
ably on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. He was one of the first to rec- 
ognize the great potential of atomic en- 
ergy in private enterprise for peaceful 
purposes and he took the lead in provid- 
ing legislation that would make possible 
the peaceful utilization of this great new 
source of power. 

Tom Jenkins’ decision to retire will 
leave to those who remain in the Con- 
gress the difficult task of dealing with the 
great national issues without the counsel 
and guidance of this able American. I 
know I express the hope of every Member 
in this chamber when I state the wish 
that Tom JENKINS and his beloved wife 
Mabel may enjoy a long and happy life 
in retirement. 

In closing, Mr. Speaker, I would add to 
the inadequate tribute I have paid to this 
great American an acknowledgement of 
the loyal service that has been rendered 
to him and to the citizens of the 10th 
Ohio District by Mr. JENKINS’ extremely 
capable secretary, Miss Arista Huber, 
who has been with Mr. JENKINS during 
his entire tenure in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Social Security—Present and Proposed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, one of my principal concerns 
since I first came to Congress in 1943 to 
represent the constituents of the 12th 
Congressional District of Michigan has 
been the strengtheneing and improve- 
ment of our social-security system. 

On July 18, 1958, I outlined a program 
to the Members of the House and urged 
its ‘adoption. The amendments to the 
Social Security Act which were subse- 
quently passed and approved by the 
President will undoubtedly be very help- 
ful to the 12 million individuals who now 
rely on monthly checks from the social- 
security system as the foundation of 
their economic security. For the over- 
whelming majority of these aged and 
disabled persons, widows and orphans, 
these benefits are the major source of 
their support. However, these amend- 
ments fall far short of my program. 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-EFIGHT AMENDMENTS 
TO SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 

The amendments to the Social Secu- 
rity Act just passed by the Congress and 
approved by the President (Public Law 
85-840) may be summarized as follows: 
A. CHANGES IN OLD-AGE, SURVIVORS, AND DISABIL- 

ITY INSURANCE PROVISIONS 

Individuals now on the old-age and 
survivor insurance benefit rolls, and all 
future beneficiaries, will have their ben- 
efits increased, generally, by 7 percent 
effective January 1, 1959. The minimum 
increase in the benefit of a worker who 
retired on or after age 65 is $3 per 
month. The average increase for work- 
ers now retired is approximately $4.75 a 
month. The range in monthly pay- 
ments under the new law is from $33 to 
$116, as compared with $30 to $108.50 
under the oldlaw. The new benefits will 
be refiected in the checks received in 
February 1959. 

The ceiling on the total benefits pay- 
able to a family on the basis of an in- 
sured worker’s earnings record is raised 
from $200 to $254 a month. 

The total annual earnings on which 
benefits will be computed, and on which 
contributions will be paid, are raised 
from $4,200 to $4,800 effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1959. 

Benefits are provided for the depen- 
dents of disabled workers like those now 
provided for the dependents of workers 
retired on account of age. Such depen- 
dents are wives and dependent husbands 
who have reached retirement age, un- 
married dependent children, and wives, 
regardless of age, who have an eligible 
child in their care. 

The provision which previously re- 
quired payments under certain other dis- 
ability benefit systems to be offset against 
social-security disability benefits was re- 
pealed, Hence, a person who is eligible 
for a social-security disability benefit 
and also for a disability benefit under 
another system may receive the full 
amount of his social-security benefits. 

The work requirements that a disabled 
worker must meet to be eligible for cash 
disability benefits, and to have his benefit 
rights frozen while he is disabled, are 
changed to make it easier for a disabled 
worker to qualify when his disability 
has a gradual onset. 

Disability insurance benefits are pay- 
able for as much as 12 months before 
the month in which an application for 
benefits is filed. Under previous law 
there was no provision for retroactive 
disability insurance payments. 

The June 30, 1958, deadline for filing 
fully retroactive applications for the dis- 
ability freeze is postponed for 3 years. 

A person would not lose his benefit un- 
der the retirement test for any month 
in which he has earned wages of $100 or 
less, rather than $80 under previous law. 

Where earnings exceed the amount 
allowed under the retirement test with- 
out loss of benefits, the excess earnings 
are charged to months beginning with 
the first month of the year. Under pre- 
vious law, the excess was charged to 
months in reverse order beginning with 
the end of the year. This change means 
that where an individual's or a family’s 
benefits are increased during a year, the 
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benefits suspended by reason of earnings 
will be the smaller ones that were pay- 
able for the early months of the year: 

Where a person over age 18 is the 
child of a deceased or retired insured 
worker and has been disabled since be- 
fore age 18, benefits would, in general, 
be paid to the child without requiring the 
proof required under previous law that 
he has been dependent upon the worker 
for his support. The change would make 
the requirement for the disabled adult 
child the same as for the child under 
age 18. 

Benefits are provided for the depend- 
ent parent of a deceased worker even 
though there is a widow or child of the 
worker who is eligible or may become 
eligible for benefits. Under previous 
law, a parent could qualify only if there 
was no such widow or child. 

A lump sum is paid to the widow of a 
deceased worker only if she was living 
in the same household with him or has 
paid his burial expenses. 

Benefits are paid to a child if the 
child has been living in the worker’s 
household, if the child has not been sup- 
ported by anyone else, and if he was 
adopted by the widow of the worker 
within 2 years after the worker died or 
2 years from the date of enactment of 
this legislation. re 

Benefits are paid to the mother of a 
child if the child had been adopted by 
the mother’s deceased husband even 
though they had not been married for as 
long as 1 year. 

Benefits are paid to the adopted child 
of a retired worker even though the 
child had not been adopted for as long as 
3 years. 

Where a survivor of a deceased worker 
is, or might at retirement age become, 
eligible for benefits based on the work- 
er's earnings but loses eligibility by re- 
marriage, the survivor could become eli- 
gible immediately or upon attainment of 
retirement age for benefits on her second 
husband’s earnings record. 

Where two secondary beneficiaries 
marry each other, for example, the de- 
pendent parent of one worker and the 
widow of another, the payment of bene- 
fits to both beneficiaries would be con- 
tinued. Under previous law, both lost 
their benefits. Childhood disability ben- 
efits would be continued when the per- 
son receiving them marries a person re- 
ceiving old-age or disability benefits. 

Changes are made in the coverage pro- 
visions of the program: First, to facili- 
tate coverage of certain State and local 
government employees who are in posi- 
tions covered by a retirement system; 
second, to facilitate coverage of employ- 
ees of certain nonprofit organizations; 
third, to extend coverage to turpentine 
workers; fourth, to provide social secu- 
rity credits for earnings which a person 
has from a partnership during the year 
of his death; and fifth, to provide that 
social security wage credits of $160 will 
be credited for each month of service 
performed during World War II by 
American citizens in the armed forces 
of certain countries which fought against 
our enemies in that war. 

The tax rates for the support of the 
system are increased by one-fourth of 
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1 percent each for employees and em- 
ployers, and three-eighths of 1 percent 
for the self-employed, above the rates 
previously scheduled, and the scheduled 
increases in the rates are to take place 
every 3 years instead of every 5 years. 
The actuaries of the Social Security 
Administration have advised that the 
financing of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance system provided for 
in this new law will be adequate to pay 
for all benefits payable under this pro- 
gram and that the program can be con- 
sidered as actuarially sound. 
B. CHANGES IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE PROVISIONS 


A new formula is provided for Fed- 
eral participation in public assistance, 
providing additional funds to all States 
and maximum flexibility in meeting 
medical-care needs and other special 
needs. The formula also recognizes the 
limited fiscal capacity of the lower in- 
come States. The public assistance 
program is extended to Guam. The 
new law also increases the Federal fund 
limitations for Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands, and extends for 2 
years a special provision applying to 
blind programs in Missouri and Penn- 
sylvania. 

C. MATERNAL AND CHILD-WELFARE PROVISIONS 


Authorizations are increased for (1) 
maternal and child health from $16.5 
million to $21.5 million, (2) crippled 
children's services from $15 million to 
$20 million, and (3) child-welfare serv- 
ices from $12 million to $17 million. In 
the child-welfare-services program, ex- 
isting differences in treatment of urban 
and rural children are eliminated and 
appropriate allotment and matching 
provisions are included. 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 


Mr. Speaker, in my statement to the 
House on July 18, 1958, I called to the 
attention of the Members of Congress 
the fact that there are many retired 
people today in every State of this Un- 
ion whose social-security benefits are so 
small that they must seek public assist- 
ance from various welfare and charita- 
ble organizations to maintain the barest 
type of subsistence. No sound reason 
exists for allowing this lamentable con- 
dition to continue. I feel certain that 
most employees covered by the social- 
security system—and there are some 75 
million individuals who are presently 
covered would be willing to absorb 
their fair share of the additional cost 
for the support of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program if they were 
assured of receiving a pension at the 
time of their retirement which would. 
enable them to live decently and com- 
fortably without other assistance. 

In my remarks of July 18, I called at- 
tention to my bill, H. R. 12977, which T 
introduced on June 17, 1958, which em- 
bodies my program of the changes 
which should be made in the Social Se- 
curity Act. My remarks are as follows: 

REDUCTION OF RETIREMENT AGE 

My first change—reduction of the retire- 
Ment age from 65 to 62 for men and from 
62 to 60 for women—is one of the most im- 
portant features of my bill. It will reach 
down to provide social security benefits for 
millions of men and women today who have 
been arbitrarily retired from their jobs and 
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must now wait months and often years—a 
Period during which savings are depleted, 
assets are liquidated, and often charity must 
be solicited from friends, relatives, or public 
funds—until they can qualify for their social 
security benefits. For the truth of the mat- 
ter is that, even under the present law, less 
than 10 percent retire voluntarily to qualify 
for social-security benefits. Most people re- 
tire because of company retirement provi- 
sions or because of ill health. 

Too often the eligibility age for social se- 
curity is confused with a compulsory retire- 
Ment age. Yet more than 20 years of ex- 
perience with the system has shown us that 
the man or woman who is able to work 
beyond retirement age—and is allowed to 
Work beyond that age—will almost invariably 
Continue on the job. The fact that the 
average benefit under social security today is 

Just under $65 a month is one understand- 
able incentive. 

Another compelling reason for lowering the 
Tetirement age is the tragic fact that older 
Workers, who are the special victims of plant 
relocations and retooling operations, find it 
almost impossible to secure new jobs or the 
opportunity to develop new and marketable 
Skills. It is an anomaly of our times that 
the new machines which add so greatly to 
Our productivity as ‘a Nation are viewed with 
Tear and apprehension by older men and 
Women who, after a long working life, find 
their jobs threatened by the age of elec- 

“tronics. With the laudable purpose of cut- 
administrative costs, the Social Security 
Administration itself installed, not long ago, 
& huge electronic machine to help keep the 
records in this largest bookkeeping operation 
in the world. In its administrative aspects, 
the social-security system has, therefore, rec- 
Sgnized that we are living in a new age in 
Which machine power is steadily replacing 
Certain kinds of manpower. It is time that 
the program aspects of the plan recognize 
this fact as well. One necessary way of ad- 
{usting to this fact is by lowering the foor 
for eligibility so that the displaced workers 
Of our modern productive plant can begin to 
receive benefits at an earlier age if they have 
forcibly retired before they are 65. 
ELIGIBILITY OF WIDOWED MOTHERS 


My second proposal—to make widowed 
Mothers eligible at age 50, instead of requir- 
ing them to wait until they are 62 as in 
Present law—will round out the purpose of 
the 1939 amendments which took special 
account of the fact that the widows and 
Orphans of workers who die prematurely are 
entitled to protection against wage loss 
met by death of the family breadwinner. 
3 this provision each child was made 

Ugible for a benefit during his minority and 
5 widowed mother received her own benefit 
nti her youngest child reached the age of 

- The purpose of the amendment was to 
ona it possible for the widowed mother to 

main in the home and care for her chil- 

n—in the same way she would have done 

ad ner husband not died—by providing 
2 security benefits in lieu of his wages. 
2 ia is, indeed, a laudable purpose and one 
anth I heartily endorse. But it does not go 
Can, enough. Too often, I am afraid, the 
th cellation of the benefit check because 
ahi, m are grown, works a cruel hard- 
fa P on the mother who, having raised her 
on LY: finds herself, in middle age, thrown 
the the social security rolls. According to 
end most recent figures available—for the 
Cen: Of the year 1956—approximately 40 per- 
Rite’ of the women receiving mother’s bene- 
Atte are between the ages of 40 and 50. 
ber age 50, as could be expected, the num- 
Of eligible mothers tapered off abruptly. 
Dosey. e would accomplish two pur- 


88 For those mothers who are 50 or 

den when the youngest child reaches 18, the 

8 would be continued for the rest of 
ir Lives, 
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Second. For those mothers who are 
younger than 50 when the youngest child 
reaches 18, the waiting period for benefits 
would be cut by 12 years because they would 
be eligible for benefits at age 50 instead of 
age 62. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that all evidence 
shows it Is extremely difficult for women 
without work experience to find a job after 
50. Only about one-third of the women 
age 45 to 54 aré in the labor force today and 
of those who have jobs, about 80 percent are 
in the low-pay service jobs in private house- 
holds, business establishments and industry. 
Therefore, this change is of the most urgent 
importance, 

INCREASE MINIMUM BENEFIT 


The third improvement I propose would 
increase the amount of the present mini- 
mum benefit from $33 to $50 per month—a 
change which would be of particular impor- 
tance to those people who can qualify for 
social security only on the basis of low 
wages—especially domestic workers and those 
agricultural workers who do day work. Ob- 
viously, the minimum benefit of $33 a month 
cannot even be described as a subsistence in- 
come in our high-cost economy of today; 
yet about 13 percent of the people now re- 
ceiving social-security benefits receive this 
minimum amount, Because this benefit is 
so low, it is necessary for the public assist- 
ance agencies to supplement these social- 
security benefits to bring them up to the 
barest minimum required for existence. As 
of February 1958, 24 percent of people on 
old-age assistance were receiving social- 
security benefits so small they required such 
supplementation, and this figure has been 
rising over the years. In February 1957, for 
example, it stood at 22 percent. 

Moreover, a small increase in the social- 
security minimum benefit has no effect in 
situations such as this, as many of us in 
Congress learned in 1954. The $5 increase 
in the minimum benefit provided at that 
time was treated simply as additional income 
by the old-age-assistance people and the sup- 
plementary old-age-assistance check was re- 
duced by the $5 increase in the social-secu- 
rity benefit. Thus, a man or woman receiv- 
ing the minimum soclal-security benefit of 
$25 at that time and a supplementary old- 
age-assistance check of $25, for a total of 
$50 per month, still received only $50, since 
the new 830 minimum merely cut the sup- 
plementary old-age-assistance check to $20. 
The only way we can remedy this problem is 
to make a substantial increase in the mini- 
mum benefit to at least $50. This will not 
only make about 3,250,000 people eligible 
for substantially increased benefits, but it 
will also release some of the funds now being 
used by the States for old-age assistance 
payments so that people in need, who are 
entirely dependent upon these programs, 
could receive larger payments with the same 
expenditures of State and Federal moneys. 


CHANGING BENEFIT FORMULA 


The fourth provision would make a re- 
lated increase in benefits for all people now 
receiving benefits and those who will apply 
for them in the future. This would be ac- 
complished by changing the benefit formula 
so that it would pay 66 percent—now 55 per- 
cent ot the first $110 of the average monthly 
wage, and 20 percent—as in existing law—of 
the remainder up to the new maximum of 
$500, This revision will provide an increase 
of over 20 percent for those beneficiaries in 
the lowest brackets. Moreover, the maxi- 
mum benefits which eventually can be paid 
when the new $6,000 wage base goes into full 
effect will be in excess of $150 per month. 

I am concerned with the figures which 
show that at the end of 1956 only about 30 
percent of the full old-age benefits were over 
the average of $64. I am equally concerned 
that some 400,000 families, who are cur- 
rently drawing benefits for both the retired 
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worker and his wife, are now receiving only 
$75 or less in the form of monthly benefits. 

This revision In the benefit formula recog- 
nizes. the fact that social-security benefits 
must refiect substantial increases that have 
taken place in the cost of living. For the 
same reason, the Congress voted increases in 
benefits in 1950, in 1952, in 1954, and again 
in 1958. 

MEDICAL AND HOSPITAL CARE 


The fifth improvement recognizes the in- 
ability of numerous retired people to pay for 
the cost of medical care associated with 
hospitalization on meager pensions which are 
now available to them. My plan would pay 
the cost of hospital care and surgical services 
provided in the hospital up to 60 days for 
people eligible for soctal-security benefits. 
If further care in a nursing home is indi- 
cated by the physician, additional costs up 
to 120 days of combined hospital and nurs- 
ing home care is provided. It incorporates 
an income test, used in many private plans, 
by limiting this protection to those people 
whose total family income, including social- 
security benefits, does not exceed $2,400 a 
year. These modifications will, I believe, 
bring better medical care to those people who 
need it most, at less cost to the social-secu- 
rity system. 

The method of confining payments to those 
hospital services where cost schedules have 
already been tested by Blue Cross plans, also 
preserves the professional independence of 
doctors. It is designed simply to provide a 
form of insurance protection for those people 
on social security whose income is so limited 
that they cannot afford to pay the premiums 
for this kind of prepaid care. 

We must make this forward step because 
I am convinced our older people are not get- 
ting thelr share of the modern but increas- 
ingly costly miracles of medical care. The 
high cost of medical care is felt more acutely 
by older people, moreover, because their ill- 
nesses are usually of longer duration. 

to the most recent nationwide 
survey of medical needs and costs, conducted 
for the Health Information Foundation in 
1952-53, the average annual cost for private 
care for people 65 and over was $102, as com- 
pared with $65 a year for the general popu- 
lation. Of the total of over $10 billion spent 
for private personal health services, 13 per- 
cent, or $1.3 billion was required for these 
older people. In other words, men and 
women 65 years of age and over were faced 
with es 57 percent greater than was the 
general population. 

The wider application of preventive meas- 
ures which we are getting today will lead to 
less infirmity in older years in the future. 
This is one of the reasons why I am not per- 
suaded by the argument sometimes pre- 
sented that my proposal would lead eventu- 
ally to excessive medical costs. Another is 
that I am confident the doctors of this coun- 
try are competent enough, and honest 
enough, to insure against any abuse of this 
provision, . 

While progress is underway toward the 
goal of providing better voluntary prepay- 
ment coverage for older people, the fact 
still remains that although almost two- 
thirds of our people under 65 have some 
form of prepayment insurance, only 36 per- 
cent of people 65 and over are now insured. 
Moreover, among these older people, the 
proportion with insurance declines with ad- 
vancing age so that fewer than one-fourth 
are insured among those aged 75 and over. 

Finally, good evidence indicates that it is 
not through negligence that many older peo- 
ple are without medical care protection. It 
is simply because it is not available to them 
at a price they can pay. Thus, my plan 
with its $2,400 income ceiling is designed 
specifically to meet the medical care needs 
of people with a low-retirement income who 
would otherwise be self-sufficient. We will 
not only be preserving individual self-re- 
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spect, but we will also be helping hospitals 
to meet the mounting costs of providing 
the best kind of medical care for people who 
cannot now afford it. 


INCREASE IN SOCIAL SECURITY WAGE BASE 


The sixth change proposed in the system 
is to bring the social security wage base, for 
benefit and tax purposes, more closely in 
line with modern price and wage levels. 
The original wage base of $3,000 covered the 
full earnings of 97 percent of all workers in 
covered employment in 1939. Now, for the 
present wage base of $4,200, the figure is 
only 72 percent. Of men with earnings dur- 
ing the whole year, only 60 percent have all 
their earnings covered under the present cell- 
ing of $4,200. Thus, for a majority of men 
who are regularly employed, the present 
ceiling puts a dead stop to further benefit 
increases no matter how much their earn- 
ings rise. Under my proposed $5,000 wage 
base, 75 percent will have their entire wages 
covered, 


LIBERALIZATION OF PERMANENT AND TOTAL 
DISABILITY 


My seventh proposal would establish a 
more liberal definition of permanent and 
total disability for the benefits which were 
authorized by the 1956 amendments, and 
modify the stringent length of service re- 
quirements. These more realistic provisions 
would not only apply to the benefits payable 
to people 50 and over, but also to the dis- 
ability freeze which applies to workers at any 


I presume that every Member of Congress 
has received mail from people who have con- 
sidered themselves qualified for these pay- 
ments but have been rejected by the Social 
Security Administration. The definition of 
disability in the law is strict and it is even 
more strictly administered. 

This conclusion seems to be borne out by 
the facts. In September 1956, right after 
the act was passed, it was estimated that 
about 400,000 people would qualify the first 
year. The President's budget message in 
January 1957 dropped the figure to 380,000 
and later in the year the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance issued a revised 
estimate of 275,000. Actually, as of April of 
this year only 187,500 disability beneficiaries 
were on the rolls. 

The change I propose would modify the 
requirement in present law that the dis- 
abled person must be unable to engage in any 
substantial gainful activity by stating that 
he must be unable to engage in a substan- 
tial gainful activity which is the same as or 
similar to the occupation or employment last 
performed by him on a regular basis before 
the onset of such impairment. This latter 
terminology is closer to what Congress really 
intended in passing the 1956 amendments 
and will insure administration of the act in 
a way that will give the American worker real 
protection against crippling injury or disease. 

My bill will also reduce the quite stringent 
requirements that an individual to qualify, 
must have 20 out of the last 40 quarters of 
coverage before he is disabled. I propose that 
this period be reduced to 15 out of the last 30 
quarters. Such a revision, I believe, will take 
care of some of the tragic cases of middle-age 
workers who are incapacitated in the early 
years of their coverage under this system. 

In conclusion, let me say that we must 
keep our social-security system up to date 
because we believe in the inherent dignity 
and worth of each individual. 

If the welfare and security of our social- 
security beneficiaries is to be properly pro- 
tected, the Congress must no longer postpone 
action on these vital matters. My bill em- 
bodies the much-needed changes presently 
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required in our social-security program. If 
I am privileged to serve again as a Member 
of the 86th Congress I shall reintroduce this 
bill and urge its enactment into law. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot conclude my re- 
marks without saying something about 
the railroad retirement program. 

I regret very much that this Congress 
did not approve an increase in railroad 
retirement benefits. A bill providing for 
an increase of 7 percent in such benefits 
was approved by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on 
which I serve. However, the committee 
action came late in the session of the 
Congress and the bill could not be con- 
sidered before adjournment. 

I am glad to know, however, that the 
new law increasing social security bene- 
fits will enable thousands of retired rail- 
road workers, their wives and their sur- 
vivors, to get some increases in their 
benefits. This is so because the Rail- 
road Retirement Act contains a provi- 
sion which guarantees that in no case 
will monthly benefits payable to retired 
railroad employees and their wives, or to 
the families of deceased railroad em- 
ployees, be less than the amounts the 
social security system would pay if rail- 
road employment were covered under 
the social security system. 

The Railroad Retirement Board has 
announced that some 30,000 retired rail- 
road employees, 90,000 wives of retired 
railroad employees, and 160,000 widows, 
children, and aged parents of such em- 
ployees, will receive increases as a result 
of the social security amendments. In 
most cases, the increases will approxi- 
mate 7 percent. The new rates will go 
into effect in January 1959, and in most 
cases will be reflected in the benefit 
checks dated February 1, 1959. 

The benefits payable to some railroad 
disability annuitants would also be 
affected by the following changes in the 
disability insurance provisions of the 
social security program: provision for 
benefits to dependents of disability in- 
surance beneficiaries; elimination of 
provision offsetting certain other dis- 
ability benefits; provision for a 3-year 
postponement of the present deadline 
June 30, 1958, for filing fully retroactive 
disability freeze applications; provision 
for payment of benefits retroactively for 
as Many as 12 months before the month 
in which an application is filed; and 
liberalization of the insured status re- 
quirements for eligibility for disability 
benefits. 

With respect to those retired railroad 
employees and their families who will 
not benefit from the new social security 
law, I am confident that at the begin- 
ning of the 86th Congress next January, 
legislation will be introduced to provide 
increases in benefits for these individ- 
uals. If I am privileged to serve again 
as a Member of the 86th Congress, I 
shall actively support such legislation, 
both in the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and on the floor of 
the House of Representatives. 


September 12 
Land of Dreams 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a poem en- 
tiled “Land of Dreams,“ composed by 
Alice Erickson, a 10th grade student 
from Alexander, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LAND oF DREAMS 


A land of rolling hils, 
Mountains, streams, 

Plains, and valleys. 

This is North Dakota. 

Here, the wind, strong and free, 
The valleys, cool, 

‘The streams, crystal clear, 
The mountains, towering high, 
The rolling hills, green; 
Only this is North Dakota, 
Here, too, the quiet woodlands, 
A shaded path, gentle deer 
That lightly scamper past. 
Here, the peaceful hills, 
Hills that reflect His glory. 
Here, the blue sky, 

Blue, like the eyes of God. 
Here, the wind-swept plains, 
Stretching until they meet 
The far horizons. 

Here, the evening dusk, cool, 
The western sky 

Splashed with color, 

The clouds edged with pink, 
The sky rosy, 

Night. 

Now, the crickets chirp, 

The full moon 

Gliding. 

The heavens 

Splashed with stars. 

And now, the dawn, 

The first faint light 

That touches the hills, 

The dusk parts, 

Soon, the sun, 

Day. 

‘The rolling fields, 

Ripened wheat, 

Golden grain, 

The harvest. 

Now, again, the woodlands, 
Splashed with colors 

Of fall; 

The reds, yellows, browns, 
And oranges 

That mark the end of summer. 
Snow. 

The howling blizzards, 

The snow that whirls 
Relentlessly. 

Winter. 

The silence of a silver world, 
The trees, robed in white; 
Dazzling frost. — 
And then the spring: 

Fresh, green, 

The brilliant skies, 

The twinkling streams, 

A flash across the sky, 

A singing bird, 

A gentle rain, 
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Arainbow, 

‘The fresh, clean grell 
Ot new-turned earth, 

A world washed clean 
By rain. 

A new dawn, glorious, 
New hopes that loom 
On the far horizon. 
Dreams 

That go on and on, 
People, 

Farmers, who till the soll, 
Digging the earth with bare hands, 
Rejoicing in honest toil, 
Weary, but glad. 
Knowing 

Work is done, 

Church steeples 

Rising 

Against the sky, 

The 


organ, 
Softly playing 

The hymns, 

The sermon, 

Marking a day of rest. 
Small, helping hands, 
The youth 

Of Dakota, 

‘The dreams of youth, 
The hopes, the joys, 
Plans, 

This is North Dakota. 


Coal and Manpower—West Virginia’s 
Most Precious Assets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, ofttimes 
Various Congressmen are accused, or 
Credited as the case might be, of cham- 
Dioning a particular cause. If there has 

any cause which I have boosted to 

the exclusion of others during my tenure 
in Congress, it has been that of coal and 
those who mine it, because it is the life- 
blood of my district and our great State 
Of West Virginia. I have had a particu- 
interest in the coal miners and the 
coal production of the Mountain State 
for a great many years. Members of my 
diate family have long been con- 
nected with the coal fields of our State. 
& youth, I can recall many discussions 
bout the conditions in the coal mines 
use it was a barometer as to whether 

a number of my friends would eat beans 
or steak. The individual prosperity of 
wey. family in West Virginia can be 
Alrly well gaged by the rise or fall in 
© price of coal and the number of tons 
produced in a particular year. Coal is 
West Virginia, what corn and wheat 
to the Plains States, and as cotton is 
the Southern States. We live and 
ecbathe and literally eat or starve ac- 
Ording to the fluctuations in the coal 
Market, 
to VAY is coal production so important 
f West Virginia? One need look no 
bother than the statistics of the aħnual 
doduction of bituminous coal in the 
x ited States to gain the answer to this 
nien. In 1957, the latest year for 
einer Statistics are available, West Vir- 
broduced nearly a third of the en- 
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tire coal mined in this country, the exact 
figure being 31.63 percent, or 155 million 
tons out of a total of 490 million tons 
of coal produced in the Nation. There 
were 228,163 men employed in the bi- 
tuminous coal industry in the United 
States last year, and of these workers, 
71,996 were West Virginians. 

Consequently, as the Congressman 
from the First Congressional District, I 
have determinedly battled for legislation 
and governmental policies which will be 
beneficial and helpful to the coal miners 
and producers not only in West Vir- 
ginia, but throughout the Nation. Dur- 
ing this past session of Congress, I have 
introduced and supported several bills 
which would restrict and control the 
amount of residual fuel oil permitted 
to enter the United States from abroad 
and which over the years has consist- 
ently cut into the markets for West Vir- 
ginia coal and caused unemployment in 
our State. I have also introduced a bill 
encouraging research to find new and 
additional uses and markets for the coal 
which we produce. 

On the other hand, I have vigorously 
opposed public-power bills such as that 
which would permit further expansion 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority which 
has cost the American taxpayers billions 
of dollars and destroyed markets for 
West Virginia coal and robbed us of 
many industries which would have lo- 
cated in our State except for the cheap 
power of TVA. These industries would 
have burned West Virginia coal if they 
had located in our State. In addition, 
I have encouraged Government agencies 
and private industries to utilize more 
coal for heating and production, and 
have devoted considerable attention to 
the West Virginia coal-by-wire theme, 
which has created a unique partnership 
between our coal producers and private 
power companies which utilize coal to 
produce electric power for our homes 
and industries. 

During this session of Congress, I have 
actively supported bills which would 
benefit West Virginia miners. I also took 
a leading role in helping to enact legis- 
lation extending unemployment compen- 
sation benefits received by idled coal 
workers from 26 to 39 weeks. Along with 
other Congressmen, I helped to defeat 
the antilabor Kennedy-Ives bill which 
was rightfully and vigorously opposed 
by union leaders such as John L. Lewis 
and by the membership of the United 
Mine Workers, which has done such a 
magnificent job in improving the work- 
ing conditions, wages, and employment 
opportunities for the coal miners of 
West Virginia and throughout the Na- 
tion. Mr. Speaker, I would like to pause 
here and pay my deep respect to the lead- 
er of this great union, John L. Lewis. He 
has and is doing a tremendous job for the 
coal miners of my district and State. 
He has, by example, set a pattern I 
would like other labor leaders to follow. 

Through personal negotiation and let- 
ter writing, I have encouraged and urged 
the State Department and the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration to 
help seek new foreign outlets for coal 
produced in West Virginia, and have 
insisted that the “buy American” clause 
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be inserted in all legislation or contracts 
which might in any way affect the min- 
ing and purchase of coal produced in the 
United States. I have helped to block 
several bills and some international 
bartering agreements which would have 
adversely caused harm to our domestic 
economy, 

My experiences as the Congressman 
from the First Congressional District of 
West Virginia has at times been frus- 
trating, but I have never laid down the 
gantlet insofar as the battle for serving 
the best interests of the people of West 
Virginia is concerned. I have especially 
felt rewarded in regard to my efforts to 
assist the coal miners and coal producers 
of the Mountain State. Nothing warms 
the heart of a Congressman so much as 
a letter of appreciation and I have re- 
ceived my share of thank-you notes from 
grateful coal miners and other citizens, 
all of whom are interested in seeing the 
coal economy of West Virginia continue 
to prosper in the years ahead. 

I can assure the people in my district 
that I will continue to lend my best 
efforts to serve their needs and to help 
the coal industry prosper and thrive, so 
long as I have the honor to act as their 
Representative in the Congress of the 
United States. 


Tax Reduction and Tax Revision Are 
Possible Through Tax Fairness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, congres- 
sional hearts bleed—in public, that is— 
for the poor, overburdened taxpayer; for 
the little storekeeper, the much publi- 
cized small-business man, the manu- 
facturer, the banker. We weep for the 
hardships the Congress has loaded upon 
them—dquite unintentionally, of course. 
We commiserate with them because their 
competitors have been given advan- 
tages—again quite unintentionally—that 
are denied to them. 

But when we have a chance—as we 
have had in recent weeks—to correct the 
blunders of the past, to give even a mod- 
icum of relief to the back-broken tax- 
payer, to the small-business man, we 
coldly turn our backs and say, No; you 
shall have no relief.” Like frightened 
babes in the woods, a majority of the 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee muffed the one chance they had 
in the 2d session of the 85th Congress to 
perform an act of justice and equality to 
the entire business community of these 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we had before the Con- 
gress a bill, H. R. 8381, that purported 
to close loopholes in our tax laws—a bill 
that purported to correct unintended 
benefits that have been bestowed upon 
certain favored groups in the past; a 
bill that purported to correct unintended 
hardships that were loaded upon the 
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backs of many taxpayers in years gone 
by. A special subcommittee of the Ways 
and Means Committee worked diligently, 
very diligently, upon this issue for 
months and months. And the full com- 
mittee sat through interminable execu- 
tive sessions, debating the placement of 
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are taking the savings of thousands of 
people out of taxpaying banks. How can 
they pay so much interest? The answer 
is easy, Mr. Speaker. It is because they 
are privileged by law to pay little or no 
income tax on their great. earnings. 
Mr. Speaker, the time has come when 


a comma or a semicolon, struggling with’ this matter of tax favortism to certain 


minor tax loopholes and minor tax in- 
equalities. 

But when it came, during all those 
months, to consideration of a matter of 
real importance, both the subcommittee 
and the full committee were tongue-tied 
and impotent. The tax-favored position 
of cooperatives, savings and loan associa- 
tions, mutual savings banks, mutual fire 
and casualty insurance companies, and 
credit unions was mentioned only in 
whispers, and then with negative shaking 
of the head. I wonder why these tax- 
dodgers, these leeches on the body poli- 
tic, are sacrosanct; why their earnings 
are in a different kind of money from 
the earnings of other companies; why the 
Congress fearsomely lets them keep a 
billion dollars each year that should be 
paid into the Treasury? 

Nor is the Treasury itself blameless in 
this whole affair. Knowing the problem; 
understanding full well the plight of tax- 
paying merchants, bankers, manufac- 
turers, and the so-called small-business 


man in their competition with nontax-~ 


paying enterprises of all kinds; fully 
aware of the billion dollars of new reve- 
nue that would result from taxing these 
tax-exempts—knowing all this the 
Treasury ducked in pusillanimous timid- 
ity when the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee dared them to take a 
courageous stand on this matter a few 
months ago. 

Mr. Speaker, what are they afraid of? 
What are we afraid of? 

It is a matter of common knowledge— 
published officially until recently by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture—that cooperative corporations pay 
little or no Federal income tax on their 
huge earnings. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that great cooperative 
corporations like the California & Hawaii 
Sugar Co., like Land O'Lakes Dairy, like 
the Consumers Cooperative Association 
with all its oil wells, refineries, pipelines, 
and retail outlets, like the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, like the 
Southern States Cooperatives, like the 
GLF Cooperative Exchange, like the 
Maryland and Virginia Milk Producers’ 
Association, and many more, pay little or 
no Federal income tax on their earnings, 
though they are all multi-million-dollar 


- outfits. 


It is a matter of common knowledge— 
because they have been advertising boast- 
fully in the New York Times during the 
past week—that the tax-privileged mu- 
tual savings banks are increasing their 
interest rate to 3% percent at a time 
when the Federal Reserve Board will not 
permit a taxpaying bank to pay more 
than 3 percent. And it is a matter of 
common knowledge to anyone who reads 
our newspapers that savings and loan 
associations offer 3% percent here and 4 
to 4% percent on the Pacific coast, with 
premiums of silverware, radios, fountain 
pens, and other gadgets, and that they 


types of business—cooperatives, mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, credit unions, and other mutuals— 
must be brought to an end. I register 
herewith my disapproval and my dis- 
appointment that the majority of my 
committee lacked the courage to close 
this loophole at this time. 

But I tell you now, Mr. Speaker, that 
the time will come—and it is not far off— 
when this injustice to every company and 
every individual that honestly pays in- 
come tax on earnings will be ended. 
When the tax rate is overwhelming, as 
it is today, favoritism will not be long 
endured. When the majority of the 
Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle are without courage, a new ma- 
jority will be elected. 

Mr. Speaker, why put off until tomor- 
row what should be done today? Why 
procrastinate longer? Why not establish 
tax equality between all business com- 
petitors now? When closing tax loop- 
holes, when correcting unintended hard- 
ships, when removing unintended bene- 
fits, why overlook the biggest loophole 
and the most glaring hardship of them 
all—the billion-dollar tax equality prob- 
lem that has become an octopus sucking 
the lifeblood from legitimate taxpaying 
American business? Members of Con- 
gress should act like men, not mice. 


Post Office Legislation and Benefits for 
Postal Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, at the 
conclusion of the 85th Congress, I want 
to take a moment to thank and pay my 
respects to the many postal workers in 
my district who have so faithfully per- 
formed their duties over the years, even 
though, in many instances, their sal- 
aries were far below that being paid to 
workers with less responsible positions 
in private industry. 

It is with a sense of satisfaction that 
after a long, hard battle, we were able 
to enact legislation granting a long- 
overdue pay increase to these devoted 
public servants. I am happy to have 
been in the forefront of the battle to 
obtain this salary raise and was one of 
the first to introduce such legislation 
during the Ist session of the 85th Con- 
gress, and to sign the discharge petition 
to get the bill out of committee. It was 
most unfortunate that the President saw 
fit to veto the first postal pay bill passed 
by Congress. But, in the second bill, 
we were able to make the salary raise 
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retroactive to last January, and this cer- 
tainly helped to soften the blow of the 
veto. 

The 85th Congress was the most pro- 
ductive in many years insofar as leg- 
islation benefiting postal employees was 
concerned. In addition to the salary- 
increase bill, there were several other 
major bills which will have a long-range 
effect upon the Post Office Department 
and its more than one-half million em- 
ployees. A major victory was achieved 
when the postal rate-increase bill was 
finally enacted. This measure will help 
to place the Post Office Department upon 
a more financially secure basis and make 
each class of mail pay a fair share of 
the cost of operating the United States 
mail system. 

Another important measure enacted 
by Congress, and of which I was a joint 
sponsor, was the bill which increased 
by 10 percent the benefits paid to the 
more than 300,000 civil service and postal 
retirees and survivors. Certainly those 
who have to live on pensions and fixed 
incomes in these days of high prices 
know and appreciate how much this in- 
crease in benefits means to our senior 
civil servants, and the dependents of 
those who died while in the civil service 
of our country. 

Rural carriers also obtained additional 
benefits under Public Law 85-399. This 
law increased the equipment mainte- 
nance allowance for rural carriers from 
9 to 10 cents per mile, or a minimum of 
$3.50 per day, whichever is greater. It 
also authorized the payment of an addi- 
tional allowance not in excess of $2.50 
per day to carriers serving heavily pa- 
tronized routes, 

Every postal clerk or carrier who has 
received a complaint from a patron con- 
cerning the receipt of obscene mail 
should be pleased with Public Law 85- 
796, which strengthens the penalties and 
prosecution procedures for use against 
persons who mail obscene and crime- 
inciting matter. This bill was reported 
out of the House Judiciary Committee, 
of which Iam a member, and it gave me 
a great deal of satisfaction to have 
helped enact this legislation which will 
eliminate much of the filth and hate 
mail that today flows through our Na- 
tion’s post offices. 

There were a great many other minor 
bills enacted which will inure to the 
benefit of postal employees. These bills 
dealt with such diverse subjects as fees 
for undeliverable mail; establishment of 
postal stations at military bases and 
other locations; withdrawal of contribu- 
tions from the civil service retirement 
fund; sureties and disbursing procedures; 
and technical changes in connection 
with promotions to prevent inequities. 

I will be happy to furnish postal work- 
ers with copies of the above laws or with 
an analysis as to how these new legisla- 
tive acts may affect them personally. It 
is my hope that I will be able to again 
personally meet many of my friends in 
the postal service when I make a com- 
plete tour of the district after adjourn- 
ment. In a number of the communities. 
I will be holding office hours in the Post 
Office Building for the purpose of discus- 
sing problems with persons who may 
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need my assistance in connection with 
some Federal matter. . Consequently, I 
hope to obtain the personal reaction of 
the post office employees as to the effec- 
tiveness with which this past Congress 
has dealt with the problems of this 
agency of our Government. 

One other observation which I wpuld 
like to make, deals with what can be 
expected next session of Congress re- 
garding post office employees. I predict 
that the yearly battle for pay raises will 
soon become a thing of the past, and that 
Federal employees can shortly look for- 
Ward to having their salaries pegged to 
the cost of living index which has worked 
Satisfactorily for so many industrial em- 
ployees. A Presidential study has just 
been completed by a steering committee 
headed by Labor Under Secretary James 
T. O'Connell, and this report recom- 
mends that salaries of postal employees 
be geared to comparable industrial rates 
and that regular annual adjustments be 
Provided without necessity for congres- 
Sional legislation. III be interested in 
hearing the reaction of our postal em- 
Ployees to this plan which would seem to 
Present a much more sensible approach 
to the ever existing problem of the wage- 
Price spiral. 


Record of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in the 85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as the rank- 
ing Republican member of the House 
ttee on Ways and Means, it is my 
Practice to submit to the membership of 
the House the record of our committee 
Work at the end of each Congress. The 
Tecord of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means in the 85th Congress reflects 
accomplishment and is a record of work 
Well done because of the diligence and 
attention to duty with which the commit- 


membership performed its work. 


Unfortunately, that committee record is 
Sharp contrast to the ineptness of the 
Congress generally which was charac- 
terized by failures and shortcomings 
Srgely attributable to the abandonment 
by the Democrat majority of its respon- 
Sibility to provide effective leadership. 
th ess overshadowed the events of 
e committee during the 85th Congress 
With the untimely passing of the beloved 
i esteemed chairman of the commit- 
the Honorable Jere Cooper, of Dy- 
urg, Tenn. Mr. Cooper had served 
With great distinction and patriotism as 
elender of the committee and as its 
$ airman. His death marked the loss of 
true friend and a distinguished col- 
fugue. The gentleman from Arkansas 
han’ Mills] succeeded Mr. Cooper as 
Bess) at the opening of the second 
tell on of the 85th Congress. I need not 
ve the membership of the House of the 
ty outstanding work and capable lead- 
p Mr. Mrs has brought to his 
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responsibilities as chairman of our great 
committee. 

During the 85th Congress the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means had referred 
to it a total of 2,078 bills and resolutions 
including 1,189 tax bills, 352 tariff and 
customs bills, 511 social security bills, and 
26 bills pertaining to miscellaneous sub- 
jects. In the course of giving consider- 
ation to these bills, the Committee on 
Ways and Means met in public hear- 
ings a total of 88 days which usually 
included both morning and afternoon 
sessions. The committee heard from 
1,057 witnesses, the record of testimony 
comprised 10,335 printed pages. The 
subject matter on which hearings were 
held included virtually every subject 
within the jurisdiction of the committee 
and specifically included tax legislation, 
customs and tariff legislation, social se- 
curity, and unemployment compensation 
legislation, renegotiation legislation, and 
legislation affecting the public debt limit, 

In addition to the public hearings held 
by the Committee on Ways and Means 
the committee also met 131 days in ex- 
ecutive session, again both morning and 
afternoon sessions were usually involved. 
The committee favorably reported 105 
bills and 71 bills acted on by the com- 
mittee became public law. A breakdown 
of the legislation by subject matter indi- 
cates that of the 105 bills reported by 
the committee, 41 pertained to taxes, 42 
pertained to tariff subjects, 18 pertained 
to social security, and 4 pertained to 
miscellaneous subject matter. Of the 
71 bills becoming public law, 19 related 
to tax subjects, 35 related to tariffs and 
customs, 14 related to social security, and 
3 related to miscellaneous subjects. The 
foregoing statistical recitation presents 
an arithmetic statement of the magni- 
tude of work accomplished by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. It does not, 
however, adequately describe the sub- 
stantive accomplishments of the commit- 
tee. For that reason I will undertake to 
give a brief description of some of the 
more important legislative measures that 
were prepared and acted on by the mem- 
bership of the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

TAX LEGISLATION 

Of the 1,189 tax bills referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means the com- 
mittee favorably reported to the House 
41 bills and 19 of them became public 
law. Included as a part of the bills be- 
coming public law are several legislative 
proposals that were pending before the 
committee in bill form that were not 
individually acted on. 

Three of the tax bills on which favor- 
able committee action was taken might 
be termed major legislation, 

The first of these bills, H. R. 7125, was 
the result of outstanding work done by 
the Subcommittee on Excise Taxes and 
by the full committee membership in its 
review of the subcommittee recommen- 
dations. The legislation made technical 
improvements in the administrative fea- 
tures of the Federal excise tax structure. 
Work on this measure was completed by 
the House in the first session of the 85th 
Congress and the Senate considered it 
during the second session. It became 
Public Law 859. 
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The second tax bill that might be 
termed major in character was H. R. 
8381, the Technical Amendments Act of 
1958. This legislation made significant 
changes in the income, estate, and gift 
tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code primarily in the nature of closing 
loopholes and removing unintended 
hardships from our Federal tax law. Of 
the 23 substantive unintended benefits 
that were corrected by H. R. 8381, 4 of 
them had their genesis in the 1954 Code 
with the remaining 19 loopholes original- 
ly becoming a part of our Federal tax 
structure through the 1939 Code and 
amendments thereto. The Senate in its 
action on this legislation included as an 
amendment to H. R. 8381 the substantive 
provisions of a third major tax bill that 
was favorably acted on by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. H. R. 8381 became 
Public Law 866. 

The third major tax bill that was 
prepared by the Committee on Ways and 
Means was H. R. 13382. This legislation 
provided meritorious tax changes for the 
benefit of small business. This legisla- 
tion had its genesis in recommendations 
submitted to the Congress by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as a result of 
a study of the problems of small business 
by the President’s Commission on Small 
Business. In August 1957 the Repub- 
lican members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means unanimously acted to call 
on the Democrat majority to enact legis- 
lation for the benefit of small business. 
As I have indicated, the Senate in acting 
on H. R. 8381, included the provisions of 
H. R. 13382 with amendments as an 
amendment to the former bill which be- 
came Public Law 866. 

The remaining tax bills were of a 
somewhat minor nature with the excep- 
tions of H. R. 4090 and H. R. 12695 pro- 
viding extensions of existing corporate 
and Korean excise tax rates. In addi- 
tion, H. R. 12695 as approved by the 
Senate repealed the Federal transporta- 
tion taxes. Despite pronouncements by 
the Democrat House leadership that the 
House would resist the repeal of the 
transportation taxes and because of the 
effective work done by the Republican 
conferees on this legislation, the bill as 
it was finally approved provided for the 
repeal of the Federal excise taxes on 
transportation of property. 

‘TARIFF AND CUSTOMS LEGISLATION 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
had 352 bills and resolutions referred to 
it pertaining to the subjects of tariff and 
customs matters. Forty-two of these 
bills were reported favorably by the com- 
mittee and 35 of them became public law 
with 2 of these bills being what might 
be termed major legislation. 

The first major bill to which I will re- 
fer is H. R. 12591, the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958. This leg- 
islation provided for a 4-year extension 
of the President's authority to enter into 
trade agreements with certain additional 
tariff-cutting authority. However, of 
greater significance to American pro- 
ducers, including agriculture, industry, 
and labor, are the improvements con- 
tained in the bill with respect to the tariff 
Safeguards to protect domestic industry 
against unfair foreign competition. Ex- 
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amples of these safeguard improvements 
in H. R. 12591 are provision for more ade- 
quate time for peril point studies and 
more expeditious action in escape clause 
cases. In providing relief under escape 
clause actions, the President is author- 
ized: First, to establish duties up to 50 
percent ad valorem on articles presently 
listed on the free list; second, to increase 
duties up to 50 percent over the 1934 tar- 
iff rate instead of the 1945 reduced tariff 
rate; and, third, to use an ad valorem 
equivalent to fix duty rates where an in- 
crease in a specific or combined rate of 
duty would not be sufficient to adequately 
protect domestic industry. These and 
other improvements in the safeguards 
contained in trade agreements legisla- 
tion will serve to strengthen the competi- 
tive position of our domestic industry 
against imports. This legislation be- 
came Public Law 686. > 

A second instance of major legislation 
being favorably acted on by the commit- 
tee and becoming public law was with re- 
spect to H. R. 6006, relating to the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921. This legislation 
was originally recommended by the De- 
partment of the Treasury and had as its 
purpose the improvement of the anti- 
dumping law to provide more effectively 
for the enforcement and the adminis- 
tration of the act. This legislation be- 
came Public Law 630. 

The other tariff and customs bills on 
which the committee took action were 
minor in nature and ranged in subject 
matter from the tariff status of eviscer- 
ated pigeons to the tariff treatment of 
imports of religious vestments. 

SOCIAL SECURITY LEGISLATION 


The Committee on Ways and Means 
had referred to it a total of 511 bills 
amending the Social Security Act. The 
committee favorably reported 18 of these 
bills and 14 of them became public law. 
Two of these bills could properly be 
termed major legislation. 

On March 8, 1958, the President of 
the United States in letters addressed to 
the minority leaders of the House and 
Senate urged as one of the steps to 
bolster the economy against downward 
adjustment legislation extending the 
duration of unemployment compensation 
benefits for unemployed workers. The 
Democrat Cassandras, motivated by po- 
litical considerations, jumped with alac- 
rify to propose an unworkable formula 
to establish an American dole system. 
The House of Representatives rejected 
the dole program as supported by the 
House Democrat leadership and approved 
instead a Republican-supported measure 
to provide supplementation with respect 
to unemployment benefits for those work- 
ers who have exhausted their benefit 
entitlement. 

The second major bill in the area of 
social-security legislation was the Social 
Security Amendments of 1958, H. R. 
13549, which became Public Law 840. 
The highlights of this legislation in- 
cluded provision for a 7-percent increase 
in OASI benefits with a minimum in- 
crease of $3 and a maximum increase 
for those individuals already on the re- 
tirement rolls of $7.50 per month for 
an insured worker. Under the bill, 
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those individuals who retire in the fu- 
ture would be eligible for a maximum 
primary insurance benefit of $127 per 
month. The maximum family benefit 
was increased from $200 per month to 
$254. In addition to the benefit adjust- 
ments this legislation made important 
changes with respect to the coverage 
provisions of the law so as to eliminate 
inequities and hardships. Improve- 
ments were made in the disability pro- 
visions and benefits were made available 
for dependents of disability insurance 
beneficiaries. The Federal matching 
funds available for public assistance were 
increased and the maternal and child- 
welfare provisions of the act were liber- 


alized. 

In addition to these major bills in the 
area of social-security legislation the 
Committee on Ways and Means also took 
favorable action on other bills relating 
to such subjects as coverage and benefit 
entitlement of State and local employees 
and legislation liberalizing the Federal 
law with respect to provisions pertaining 
to State plans for aid to the blind. 

Mr. Speaker, those are some of the 
highlights in the accomplishments of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
during the 85th Congress. They com- 
prise a record that is a credit to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee 
during this recently completed Congress 
and to the distinguished membership of 
our great committee. In closing it is 
appropriate that I should commend the 
Treasury Department staff, the staff of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation, the staff of the House 
Legislative Counsel, the technical as- 
sistants from the other departments of 
the executive branch, and the staff of the 
Committee on Ways and Means for the 
indispensable part they have had in the 
achievement of this record. 


Resolution Commending North Dakota 
Senators and Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor a resolution 
by the North Dakota Association of 
Rural Electric Cooperatives commending 
North Dakota Senators and Congress- 
man, 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION COMMENDING SENATORS AND 

CONGRESSMAN 

Whereas Senators Lancer and MILTON R. 
Young and Representative Usure L. BUR- 
pick have long been friends of REA, evi- 
denced by their early and lasting support of 
REA legislation: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we do once more commend 
each of them for this untiring and unfailing 
support of the cause of rural electrification. 
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New Aid for Business and Professional 
Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


or 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, IR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, too often 
in our haste to please and enact legisla- 
tion which is beneficial to the labor ele- 
ment in our country, we forget there 
would be no jobs for the great masses 
of our people, were it not for the genius 
and capital provided by the business and 
professional men in our great Nation. I 
make this statement in no way to be- 
little or to take away one whit of credit 
from the skilled laboring men who 
through their toil have made our stand- 
ard of living the greatest on the earth, 
and our productive capacity the envy 
of every other nation. These remarks 
are made out of respect for the basic 
principles on which our free-economy 
system is founded, and in deference to 
those men, whose farreaching vision 
courage to invest their lives and re- 
sources, has created a better world for 
all of us who must toil for our daily 
bread. 

Here in these Halls of Congress, and 
more often in the many bureaus 
agencies of Government, we come close 
to strangling the very life out of the 
goose that lays the golden egg—the 
business and professional men of Amer- 
ica. Through endless, and often sense- 
less, laws and regulations we hamper 
and impede the productive capacity of 
our industries and businesses. If you 
have talked to a small-business man 
lately, then you will be familiar with 
the story which I hear repeatedly in my 
travels throughout my district. The 
average man engaged in business has to 
spend far too much of his time render- 
ing reports and supplying countless 
statistical data and information to Fed- 
eral, State, and local regulatory agencies: 


-If these reports do not overwhelm him, 


the filing and payment of the ever- 
increasing myriad of corporation, part- 
nership, and personal taxes, may often 
cause him to wonder why he ever went 
into business for himself. 

Fortunately, I believe Congress has 
awakened to the reality of the situation 
and is taking action to lift part of this 
burden off the backs of our business peo- 
ple. Likewise, I hope measures might be 
taken by the various agencies of govern- 
ment to simplify and wherever possible 
eliminate unnecessary reports and regu- 
lations which hamper and burden the 
small businesses throughout the Nation- 

Iam happy that I have had an oppor- 
tunity to serve as a member of the House 
Select Committee on Small Business 
during this past session of Congress. It 
has given me a better opportunity to 
study and gain a firsthand knowledge of 
the problems which exist in the field of 
business and finance. It has provided 
me with a keener appreciation for the 
businessmen I know and meet and helps 
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me to better discuss their problems. It 
has impelled me to introduce and sup- 
port legislation which will help alleviate 
the problems which exist and to improve 
the economic climate so that more busi- 
nesses may thrive and flourish. _ 
CHANGES EFFECTED BY THIS CONGRESS 


Several important legislative steps 
Were taken by the 85th Congress to help 
lighten the load on business. I was a 
joint sponsor of a bill which has now 
become Public Law 85-866, that reduces 
Some of the tax burden on small busi- 
nesses. This legislation contains four 
Major provisions: 

First. Faster tax writeoffs on new 
equipment in the first year after its pur- 
chase. 

Second. Extension from 2 to 3 years of 
the time for which a loss may be applied 
against previous income to gain a retro- 
active tax refund, 

Third. Ten years instead of 15 months 
in which to pay estate taxes on a busi- 
ness held by a few persons. 

Fourth. An increase from $60,000 to 
$100,000 on the amount of earnings that 
May be retained for expansion instead 
of being distributed, and thus lessening 
the tax burden. 

Public Law 85-536, established the 
Small Business Administration as a per- 
Manent Government agency and in- 
Creased the lending authority to better 
help small businesses obtain badly need- 
ed equity capital. This law increases the 
Ceiling on individual loans which the 
Small Business Administration may 
Brant from $250,000 to $350,000 and re- 
duces the interest rate charged on such 
loans from 6 to 5% percent. 

Another legislative measure which 
should prove beneficial to small business 
is Public Law 85-699. This law author- 
izes the appropriation of $250 million to 
SBA for the purpose of furnishing long- 
term equity capital to small business. 
These funds will not go directly to in- 
dividual business concerns but will be 
allocated to small-business investment 
Companies which in turn must lend such 
funds only to small businesses which can 
Qualify, In effect, this law creates special 
lending institutions tailored to meet the 
Needs of small businesses which have not 

able to obtain adequate financing 
ugh present banking and loan com- 
es. 


Still another congressional act which 
Should aid many small businesses, espe- 
those who produce goods for sale, 
is Public Law 85-800. This law revises 
the Federal purchasing and procure- 
Ment procedures to insure that small- 
usiness concerns in our country get a 
larger share of the contracts made by the 
United States Government for the pur- 
of goods and services. 
Taken as a whole, this Congress has 
Made considerable progress in recogniz- 
the problems of small-business men 
and professional people, but there is still 
Much room for improvement. For in- 
one very important measure en- 
acted by the House, died in the Senate in 
e rush for adjournment. This was 
R. 10, commonly referred to as the 
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Jenkins-Keogh bill, which would have 
granted some special tax relief to profes- 
sional men and other self-employed per- 
sons who presently are not adequately 
covered by social security. This legis- 
lation, if approved, would have permitted 
self-employed persons who qualified to 
take a tax deduction up to 10 percent of 
their income, but not in excess of $2,500 
in any one taxable year, provided such 
funds were invested in special retirement 
funds or annuities. I am hopeful the 
86th Congress will take early action to 
approve this bill so that the retirement 
needs of many of our small-business men 
and professional people may be provided 
for in a better manner. 

Any business or professional man who 
would like additional information on any 
of the new laws which I have briefly dis- 
cussed, may obtain a complete analysis 
of such legislation by writing to my 
Washington office. Likewise anyone in- 
terested in obtaining assistance in con- 
nection with loans or Government con- 
tracts may obtain such information 
either from my office or by contacting the 
Small Business Administration branch 
offices which serve the First Congres- 
sional District. For those businessmen 
located in the northern Panhandle of 
West Virginia, the SBA branch office in 
the Fulton Building, 107 Sixth Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., is the nearest. There 
is also a branch office of the SBA located 
in the Embleton Building, 922 Quarrier 
Street, Charleston, to serve the needs of 
small business located in other areas of 
West Virginia. 


The Acephalous Democrat Party 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, informed 
observers of the American political 
scene have knowledgeably referred to 
the 85th Congress as being the spend- 
ingest, the most disaster-proclaim- 
ing, and as being a gravy train Con- 
gress. Regrettably it is perhaps inevi- 
table that such characterizations would 
result in view of the fact that the Demo- 
crat Party—presently’ in majority con- 
trol of Congress—stands divided on 
virtually every major issue without ef- 
fective leadership. My remarks will be 
addressed to the failure of the Democrat 
Party to provide adequate leadership in 
those areas affecting the well-being of 
our citizens and the security of our 
Nation. 

The present leaders of the Democrat 
Party are today in wide open dispute on 
issues of fiscal and economic policy, 
social legislation, and national security. 
Their intraparty confusion and discord 
finds them united only in their covetous 
carping criticism in political hindsight 
of the great accomplishments of the Re- 
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publican Party while suffering from as- 
tigmatic foresight that precludes their 
offering constructive solutions to the 
national problems that have been large- 


‘ly created by their ineptness in past 


leadership opportunities. 

Edmund Burke, the English philos- 
opher, once observed that a political 
party could be defined as a body of 
men united for promoting national in- 
terest according to some particular prin- 
ciple, on which they all agree. On 
which national issue is there unity in 
the Democrat Party? Is it on civil 
rights? Does the Democrat from Bos- 
ton agree with the Democrat from St. 
Paul with respect to the same principles 
of a sound farm program? Can there 
be unity between a Democrat from 
Nashville and a Democrat from Detroit 
on the issue of public power? Federal 
programs of aid to the States find the 
members of the Democrat Party in dis- 
pute as to the qualifying requirements 
and the methods of allocation under 
the programs. The record proves they 
cannot agree. This lack of party prin- 
ciple and the conflict of disunity pre- 
clude the Democrat Party from giving to 
the Nation the character and quality of 
leadership that America must have to 
Provide for our security and to assure 
maximum national progress. 

Mr. Speaker; I will now deal with spe- 
cific areas in which the Democrat Party 
has failed to provide responsible leader- 
ship for our Nation. 

I. FISCAL AFFAIRS 


In regard to the management of our 
Nation’s fiscal affairs no phrase describes 
more accurately the Democrat record 
than the expression—tax and tax, spend 
and spend. In the 46 years that have 
elapsed since the advent of the personal 
income tax in 1913, the Democrat Party 
has controlled the Congress for 30 years 
and the Republican Party for 16 years. 
In the 30 years of Democrat control they 
have given the Nation 20 major Demo- 
crat tax increases. The Republican 
Party on the other hand in its 16 years 
of stewardship as the majority party in 
Congress has enacted 9 major Republi- 
can income tax decreases, The profli- 
gate extravagance of Democrat leader- 
ship can be documented to show a 
Democrat increase of $250 billion in pub- 
lic indebtedness despite the succession of 
recordbreaking tax increases they have 
enacted. Asa percentage of national in- 
come Truman-Democrat spending in fis- 
cal year 1953 was 25 percent of the na- 
tional income. The Republican Party 
reduced that percentage so that Govern- 
ment spending is now 20 percent of na- 
tional income. 

So that the tax records of the Re- 
publican Party and the Democrat Party 
can be available, I will insert in the 
Record at this point as a part of my re- 
marks a summary table of Federal in- 
dividual income tax exemptions and first 
and top bracket rates for the period from 
1913 through 1958. By referring to the 
years indicated in the left hand column 
of table 1, the party responsibility for 
tax changes can be determined: 
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Taste 1.—Federal individual income tax exemptions and Ist and top bracket rates 1913-58 Taste 3.—Budget totals and publie debt since 
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Corporation income tax rates also 
mounted under the Democrat Party’s 
taxing and spending programs, I will at 
this point in the record as a part of my 
remarks insert a table setting forth cor- 
poration income tax rates for the period 
1909 through 1958 indicating the corpo- 
rate tax rate changes. By making refer- 
ence to dates in the left-hand column of 
table 2 it is possible to determine the 
action taken with respect to corporate 
tax rates by our two major political 
parties: 


Taste 2.—Corporation income-tazr rates, 
1909-58 
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In addition to the tax changes set 
forth in the table relating to corporate 
income-tax rates, the Democrat Party 
also enacted corporate excess-profits 
taxes during the three wars in which our 
Nation became embroiled while the 
Democrat Party was in control of our 
Federal Government. 


Despite the mounting and onerous tax 
burden imposed on our American citi- 
zens under Democrat leadership, the 
spending programs authorized by the 
Democrat Party regularly exceeded the 
Nation’s ability to pay with the result 
that Democrat leadership has been the 
architect of unrestrained infiation, defi- 
cit financing, and increasing public in- 
debtedness. To document this fact I will 
next insert in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks table 3, showing budget receipts 
and expenditures and the public debt for 
the fiscal years 1900 through 1959: 


Taste 3.—Budget totals and public debt 
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The change in the public debt from year to 
not only the budget Ius or 
in the s cash the effect of 

fund transactions, and direct borrowing from the 
public by certain Government enterprises. 

In the area of legislative appropria- 
tions—which is the congressional grant 
of license to spend—the record of Demo- 
crat leadership is equally as abysmal. 
In the last budget year of the Hoover 
administration Government spending 
totaled only $4.6 billion. In the last 
budget year of the Truman administra- 
tion appropriations rose to $86 billion. 
During the Republican controlled 83d 
Congress appropriations averaged $61.7 
billion compared with average appro- 
priations of $72.7 billion in the 84th and 
85th Democrat controlled Congresses. 
Comparing the foregoing averages of 
Democrat spending authorizations with 
Republican spending authorizations we 
find an increment of $11 billion a year 
which the Democrat leadership has au- 
thorized. This is $11 billion a year that 
could be divided between meaningful 
tax reduction to stimulate our economy 
and debt reduction to minimize the tax 
burden that we pass on to succeeding 
generations. 

Mr. Speaker, the cause of increased 
Federal spending under Democrat lead- 
ership in the Congress can be readily 
understood when it is realized that in 
the 84th Congress alone the Democrat 
Party sponsored nearly 200 new or in- 
creased programs largely imposing Fed- 
eral-aid on the States. In 
evaluating the desirability of these pro- 
grams it should be realized that Federal 
aid to the States in effect necessitates 


1958 


taxing the citizens of the States and 
then returning the tax collections to the 
States for programs that the States 
Could better operate themselves if Fed- 
eral taxes were reduced so that State 
taxes could be made adequate to finance 
the programs. Another indication of 
cause for mounting spending is found 
in the record of Democrat leadership in 
the recently completed 2d session of the 
85th Congress when that Congress ap- 
propriated $7 billion more than the 
President asked-for in his budget mes- 
Sage for the fiscal year 1959. 

My. Speaker, this review of fiscal lead- 
ership clearly demonstrates the great 
Republican record for economy and for 
responsible management of our Nation's 
fiscal affairs. This review also gives con- 
vincing evidence of the failure of Demo- 
crat leadership to provide anything but 
higher taxes, higher spending, and 
higher public indebtedness. This re- 
view proves that the Democrat leader- 
Ship has learned well the spending les- 
sons of their mentors Roosevelt and 
Truman in bankrupt economics and 
fiscal chaos with compound interest in 
Derpetuity. 

H. SOCIAL LEGISLATION 

In the area of social legislation we find 
a Republican record of actual accom- 
Plishment compared to a Democrat rec- 
ord of cruel demagoguery and unfilled 
political promise. 

The record of the Democrat leadership 
With respect to keeping promises in the 
area of social legislation is a sordid rec- 
ord of nonfulfillment, nondelivery, and 
Nonperformance. The Democrat Party 
has disregarded the public need for re- 
SPonsible action; they have promised 
anything and everything but have de- 
livered nothing. This record of broken 
Campaign promises is the inevitable con- 
Sequence of the Democrat campaign slo- 
Zan, “You name it and we've got it.” 
The Democrat Party has diligently 
Worked to, pit one class of Americans 
against another class. They have given 

D service to human rights while prac- 
human intolerance. 

Mr. Speaker, I will now cite specific in- 
Stances of failure and ineptness on the 
bart of the leaders in the Democrat Party 
With respect to social legislation. 

The Democrat failure to provide re- 

ble leadership for our Nation as- 

ed the character of premeditated 
tponement in the case of meritorious 

N greatly needed improvements in our 
atlon's laws governing labor-manage- 
t relations. Shocking disclosures of 
gangster domination of labor unions 
With specific revelations of murder, ex- 
— tion, goon squad practices, and other 
le. made the need for effective legis- 
tion in the 85th Congress a matter of 
tig €ncy to protect not only the economic 
Ude of American labor but also the 
rty of its rank and file membership. 
cal, Democrat leadership with its politi- 
its subservience to labor bossism turned 
tie back on evidences of gangster infiltra- 

u of the union leadership hierarchy 
fon ignored the needs of union members 
Pe Protection against internal decay and 
D Truption in the labor movement. The 


Political indebtedness and money dom- 


ocrat inaction is attributable to the 
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ination of the Democrat Party by the 
labor bosses. It is a sell-out of leader- 
ship responsibility for votes promised to 
the Democrat Party by the thugs, goons, 
and socialists who have infiltrated labor 
officialdom. 

The Democrat leadership vainly at- 
tempted to allay vulnerability on a 
charge of ‘“do-nothing” im the face of 
public indignation over the disclosure of 
crime and labor abuses by presenting to 
the House an ineffective measure that 
was represented as being corrective leg- 
islation. Did the Democrat leadership 
want even this watered down labor legis- 
islation to pass? Let us look at the rec- 
ord. The Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives held up reference of the leg- 
islation to the House Labor Committee 
for 41 days before referring it. That 
Democrat leadership then scheduled it 
for a vote in the House under a rule 
which permitted only 40 minutes of con- 
sideration and which precluded any and 
all perfecting amendments. 

In summary,. the importance the 
Democrat leadership ascribed to the de- 
feat of this measure can be determined 
by a comparison of the 41-day Demo- 
crat bottleup of the legislation with the 
40 minutes of consideration the Demo- 
crat leadership allowed in the House. 

The Democrat Party has long cam- 
paigned on a promise to repeal the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Have they delivered on 
that promise? The Democrat Party has 
been in control of 4 of the 5 intervening 
Congresses since the enactment of Taft- 
Hartley but this act has not been re- 
pealed. The Democrat Party denounces 
Taft-Hartley as creating slave labor but 
the Democrats do not tell the people 
that nearly 50 percent of the complaints 
brought under this legislation by work- 
ers are against coercive labor practices 
by unions rather than against employ- 
ers. 

The minimum wage law is another in- 
stance of failure by Democrat leadership. 
The Democrat Party has pledged itself 
to create a minimum wage of $1.25 per 
hour. The minimum wage that the 
Democrats have promised to increase has 
actually been increased and strengthened 
under Republican leadership and in the 
face of Democrat opposition. 

Another failure of the Democrat lead- 
ership in the area of social legislation 
has been with respect to unemployment 
compensation and the record of irre- 
sponsible Democrat political machina- 
tions on this important protection for 
the American workingman. The Presi- 
dent of the United States on March 8. 
1958, recommended temporary legisla- 
tion extending the duration of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits for un- 
employed workers. The Democrat lead- 
ership disregarded the testimony of two 
Democrat Governors, Mr. Leader, of 
Pennsylvania and Mr. Williams, of 
Michigan, that the Democrat-proposed 
American dole system would delay giving 
effective help to the American working- 
man who needed unemployment com- 
pensation benefit supplementation. The 
Democrat Party sponsored in the House 
its American dole program which was 
rejected by the House membership and 
there was substituted therefor a Republi- 
can-supported measure to provide 
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prompt benefit supplementation for 
those workers who had exhausted bene- 
fit entitlement. 

Mr. Speaker, the record of the Demo- 
crat Party leadership of broken prom- 
ises and breach of faith in the area of 
social legislation cannot be tolerated un- 
less the American people are willing to 
subject our liberty and our freedom un- 
der our free enterprise system to the 
tyrannical assault of the labor czars who 
dominate the Democrat Party lock, 
stock, and barrel. 


Ir. ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


The pronouncements of the Democrat 
leadership with respect to the economic 
affairs of our Nation are steeped in 
demagoguery and saturated with Demo- 
crat cries of doom and despair. The 
Democrat. leadership has been verbose 
and vitriolic as professional prophets 
of gloom and doom. They have done 
their best for political gain to talk our 
Nation into depression. Fortunately 
they have not been able to accomplish 
their purpose. In the conduct of our 
Nation's economic affairs the Democrat 
leadership has stood for bureaucratic 
regimentation of all aspects of our eco- 
nomic life with a three-phase program 
of first, the Government domination of 
private enterprise, second, the seizure 
of our factories, and third, the drafting 
of our workers. 

One of the most outspoken of the 
Democrat political Cassandras has been 
that eminent authority on economic 
crisis and unemployment, Mr. Harry 
Truman. This Mr. Truman, who in ef- 
fect told a New York Times reporter 
that unemployment was good for the 
country at a time when the Democrat 
Party was in power, recently said that if 
he were President now he would be do- 
ing something about the current unem- 
ployment rate. He continued by say- 
ing “I wquid not be sitting still or play- 
ing golf.” Let us look at the record and 
see what Mr. Truman did do in the 1949- 
50 recession. In November 1949 Presi- 
dent Truman was informed that October 
1949 unemployment amounted to 6.1 per- 
cent of- the working force. After receiv- 
ing that information Mr. Truman went 
to Florida. On November 28, 1949, he 
went to Key West, Fla., where he spent 
24 days. He returned to Washington on 
December 21 and left 2 days later on a 
holiday trip to Independence, Mo. In 
March 1950 an unemployment figure of 
7.8 percent of the working force was an- 
nounced. Again Mr. Truman went to 
Florida, this time for 29 days. An exam- 
ination of the record indicates that the 
Truman administration did little to cure 
the 1949-50 recession. The economy did 
not become revitalized until we were 
plunged into the Korean war. Contrast 
this Democrat failure in leadership with 
the action taken by the Republican 
Party in the current economic adjust- 
ment whereby over 50 different steps 
have been taken effectively to stimulate 
the economy. 

So that the record may show the un- 
employment experience of the Nation 
under the two great political parties, I 
will make a part of my remarks at this 
point table 4 showing unemployment for 
the period 1930-57: 
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Tastz 4—Data concerning unemployment, 
1930-57 
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IV, FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND NATIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. Speaker, it is in the area of the 
conduct of our Nation’s foreign affairs 
and our military preparedness that we 
find the Democrat leadership most vocal 
in its oratorical hindsight to detract at- 
tention from its past and present tragic 
lack of foresight. The cornerstone of 
Democrat foreign policy has been geared 
to vacillation, intemperate declarations, 
and precipitous acts of belligerence fol- 
lowed by the piecemeal abandonment of 
our free world allies 1 by 1. The Demo- 
crat policy with respect to our military 
security is based on a philosophy of a 
feast and famine depending upon 
whether our Nation was at war or at 
peace. 

Mr. Truman has advocated that the 
United States should forget about sput- 
niks and concentrate on civil rights. 
When that Truman-Democrat panacea 
was rejected by the American people his 
alternative was to advocate higher taxes. 

He undoubtedly was proposing higher 
taxes to permit greater missile spending 
so that the United States could buy back 
the time that was wasted under his ad- 
ministration through his failure to un- 
dertake development of rockets and mis- 
siles. In the 8 critical postwar years 
from 1946 to 1953 our Government spent 
only $3.5 million for the development of 
long-range ballistic missiles while in only 
2 years in that same period the same 
Truman administration spent $50 mil- 
lion for price supports on peanuts. The 
present preeminence of the United States 
in modern day weapons of war can be 
attributed to the diligence and the vigi- 
lance with which the Republican admin- 
istration immediately addressed itself 
to the problem of defense on assuming 
office in 1953. 

The established authorities on inter- 
national bungling that comprise the 
Democrat leadership have been persist- 


ent and clamorous in pronouncements. 


of discord and dangerous manifestations 
of national disunity. 

In an effort to conceal Democrat lead- 
ership failures the Democrat Party 
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brashly and irresponsibly criticizes 
President Eisenhower for the interna- 
tional tensions abroad in the world to- 
day. Mr. Speaker, I am sure it is a 
reasonable question to ask the extent 
to which those tensions would exist or 
the extent to which they would be less- 
ened if it had not been”for the geo- 
graphical sell-out to Russian imperialism 
by the Roosevelt-Truman-Acheson lead- 
ership at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
that put the Russians in the geographic 
locations to practice their game of inter- 
national blackmail. Would not there 
be fewer tensions if we could reverse 
the Truman-Acheson abandonment of 
China? 

Mr. Speaker, it is a matter of public 
record that in 1957 the Democrat ma- 
jority in Congress criticized President 
Eisenhower's proposed defense expendi- 
tures and the Democrats sponsored a 
82% billion cut in those defense ex- 
penditures. This year, because of a 
change in the character in military 
weapons defense, expenditures were pro- 
posed by the administration at.a level of 
83% billion more than the Democrat- 
controlled Congress was willing to make 
available last year. The Democrat lead- 
ership has criticized this proposed in- 
crease in 1958 with claims that it is not 
enough. What was too much in I year 
for defense has suddenly become too 
little in the next year, according to the 
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politico-military hindsight of the Dem- 
ocrat leadership. 

Mr. Speaker, this is but a brief recita- 
tion of a few of the failures of the Demo- 
crat leadership in providing for the es- 
sential needs of our Nation. This record 
of failure after failure makes it ap- 
parent that Republican leadership in the 
Congress of the United States is essential 
in the years ahead if we are to pre- 
serve the freedom of our national insti- 
tutions, the liberty of our people, and the 
vitality of our American way of life, 


Accomplishments for Veterans by the 
85th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GEORGE A. SHUFORD 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. SHUFORD. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the Housing Subcommittee 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, I am 
pleased’ to report on the veterans’ hous- 
ing program. The figures which I am 
outlining below show dramatic increases 
since the enactment of Public Law 85- 
364 which was passed by the 85th Con- 
gress: 
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The major features of Public Law 85- 
364, which reactivated the veterans’ 
housing program, are as follows: 

Public Law 85-364: (While this law was 
a general housing act and considered by an- 
other committee, it contained the substance 
of H. R. 4602 which was reported by this 
committee and was vetoed in 1957.) 


4, 
4, 
4, 
5, 
b, 
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1. Substitutes a new section 512, estab- 
lishing a new policy and program for f 

ears. 
2 2. Congressional intent as to declaration 
of direct loan areas is expressed to include 
small cities, towns, and rural areas. 

3. Authorizes $150 million for each of the 
periods July 1, 1958, to July 25, 1959, 
July 25, 1959, to July 25, 1960. 


1958 


4. Increases the amount of direct loans 
from $10,000 to $13,500. 

5. Provides for an advance commitment 
to a builder upon the payment of a com- 
mitment fee of 2 percent of the amount of 
the loan. The commitment to be valid for 
3 months and subject to extension if the 
builder 1s active and has contracted with an 
eligible veteran. 

6. Provides that the Administrator shall 
Continue processing the direct loan of the 
veteran without delay, submitting the in- 
formation to the voluntary home mortgage 
Credit program and giving that agency up 
to 60 days after the loan is closed to find a 
lender to buy the loan from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 


7. Provides that the Administrator may 
Make construction advances to the veteran 
and builder during construction, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of the builder ob- 
taining a construction loan. 

8. Provides discretionary authority to the 
Administrator to exempt new construction 
Under this section from the subdivision and 

Planning requirements. Permits the 
building of homes in keeping with the area 
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in which they are located. The bim does not 


9. Extends the loan-guaranty program for 
2 years, from July 25, 1958, and authorizes 
the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs to set 
an interest rate not in excess of 4% per- 
cent. 

10. Includes a technical correction re- 
quested by Veterans’ Administration with 
reference to the guaranteeing of automatic 
loans. 


11. Repeals laws relating to mortgage loan 
discounts, 

12. Lowers the minimum downpayments 
required for FHA housing as Indicated in the 
Tollowing table: 


y compensation. 
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tuberculosis. 
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13. Authorizes an additional $1.55 billion 
for the Federal National Associa- 
tion to use in FHA and VA mort- 
gages ($500 million to be allocated by the 
President, $25 million for reguiar military 
housing mortgages, $25 million for housing 
at research and development centers, and 81 
Dillion for new FHA and VA mortgages not 
exceeding $13,500). 


One of the most important bills pro- 
viding benefits for veterans that was 
encated by the 85th Congress is Public 
Law 85-168, which increased rates of 
compensation for service-connected dis- 
abilities. The provisions of this bill are 
as follows: 
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of disability bears to the total disability; e. C., war service-connectod 


mother important measures passed by 

hy 85th Congress affecting veterans are 
follows: z 

Al ghlic Law 85-171: Permits forwarding of 
ypes of Veterans’ Administration benefit 

left where the person has moved and 
a forwarding address Instead of the prior 

Vesa rement of returning the check to the 
Tans' Administration. 


Pent 2b ERA IM, EOE EES DEEL ts 
time service (under combat or oxtrahazurdous conditions)...-.....-.--..---.. an? 


Above rates are for 100-pereent disability. If und while rated partially disabi 
pat — eee an ot 


— — 


— — — — 


16.80 
18.00 


increased ns 
disability 


Public Law 85-194: Increases from $10 to 
$25 the maximum amount that may be paid 
by VA for shipping charges on personal prop- 
erty of deceased veterans who die on VA 
property. 

Public Law 85-200: Terminates, 60 days 
after enactment, the operation of the Vet- 
erans’ Education Appeals Board and trans- 
fers its records to Archives. 


of 50 percent, compensation rate, $100. If veteran has a wife, his compensation is 
Hows: 8100 7811.50 6111-80. 


Norx.— Rates in italics as In Public Law 85-168. 


Public Law 85-209: Section 1 provides a 
uniform alternative marriage date require- 
ment for widows applying for pension or com- 
pensation. It provides that a widow who 
does not otherwise meet the applicable de- 
limiting marriage dates as presently existing 
in the law be eligible for pension or for com- 
pensation if she was married to the veteran 
for 5 or more years or for any period of time 
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if children were born as a result of the mar- 
riage. Section 2 permits women to receive 
pension, compensation, or other gratuitous 


benefits based on the service of a veteran 


even though there was a legal impediment to 
her marriage to the veteran which she en- 
tered into without any knowledge of such 
legal impediment, if other requirements are 
satisfied. 
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Public Law 85-311; This law excludes from 
computation as annual income in determin- 
ing eligibility for non-service-connected dis- 
ability or death pension as well as service- 
connected death compensation or depend- 
ency or indemnity compensation for parents, 
any payment of veterans’ bonus by a State, 
Territory, possession of the United States, 
the District of Columbia, or the Common- 
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wealth of Puerto Rico, based on service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States and their 
widows and children. 

Public Law 85-425 (effective July 1, 1958) : 
In addition to providing monthly pension of 
$101.59 or $135.45 (aid and attendance rate) 
for two Confederate veterans, it provides 
pensions for dependents of veterans as indi- 
cated in table below: 


For non-service-connected deaths 


— P. r ̃˙¾ 6T—————— —— 


Spanish-American War, Philippine Insurrection, Boxer Rebellion 


Civil War, Indian wars 


Widow 


Fach No No Fach 
addi- No widow, | widow, nddt- 
tional widow, | 2chi- 3 chi- tional 
child 1 child dren dron child 
$8.13 $73, 13 $81, 26 $89. 39 $8.13 
8.13 73.13 81. 26 89. 39 813 


Includes widows and children of Confederate veterans, 


Public Law 85-460: This bill amends the 
definition of the term State“ as set forth 
in the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1052, Public Law 550, 82d Congress 
(GI bill of rights for Korean veterans), and 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance Act 
of 1956, Public Law 634, 84th Congress, in 
order to make clear that the benefits of those 
acts may be given to persons pursuing a 
course of education and training in the 
Panama Canal Zone. It also authorizes 
training under Public Law 634 In the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. 

Public Law 85-461: Authorizes modifica- 
tion and extension of the program of grants- 
in-aid to the Republic of the Philippines for 
hospitalization of certain veterans, to— 

(1) Permit use of Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital for cases other than those involving 
service-connected disabilities. 

(2) Permit treatment of service-connected 
veterans on outpatient basis. 

(3) Extend period of assistance from 
December 31, 1959, to June 30, 1963. 

(4) Place overall ceiling of $2 million on 

tures for this purpose in any one year. 

(5) Grants hospitalization (service-con- 
nected and non-service-connected) to Amer- 
ican veterans residing in the Philippines on 
a permanent or temporary basis. 

Public Law 85-462: Section 5 of this act 
incorporates the general approach provisions 
of H. R. 6719 reported by this committee. 
It provides adjustments in organization and 
salary structure of the Department of Medi- 
cine and Surgery in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. Pay increases under this act aver- 
aged about 10 percent. 

Public Law 85-586: Authorizes refunds of 
premiums paid by the VA in behalf of serv- 
icemen who had commercial insurance guar- 
anteed during the period 1940-42. Premiums 
were later collected from policyholders. This 
bill would authorize repayment, pursuant to 
Supreme Court decision, of approximately 
$1,600,000 to 8,440 individuals. 

Public Law 85-638: Extends the time for 
filing claims for mustering-out payments 
under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assist- 
ance Act of 1952 to July 16, 1959 (previously 
July 16, 1956). 

Public Law 85-652: Increases the rate for 
blind veterans with only light perception 
from $309 to $359 monthly. 

Public Law 85-655: Places dependents of 
female veterans on a parity with dependents 
om male veterans, 

Public Law 85-674: Increases the burial 
allowance from $150 to $250. 

Public Law 85-678: Amends the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to accom- 
Pplish the following: 

(1) Increase from $5 to $10 per month for 
each 61.000 insurance in force the amount 


of total disability income protection which 
may be purchased by insureds; 

(2) Provide for the first time for the addl- 
tion of a total disability income rider to 
policies of insurance issued under section 
621 of the act; and 

(3) Permit holders of policies with exist- 
ing $5 total disability income riders who are 
in good health and otherwise qualify to sur- 
render their $5 rider and add the $10 pro- 
vision to their policies, 

Public Law. 85-782: Increases by $150 a 
month compensation paid to severely dis- 
abled service-connected veterans who re- 
quire an aid or attendant while they are not 
hospitalized at Government expense. 

Public Law 85-807: Provides that any 
World War II or Korean veteran who has 
received a discharge less than honorable and 
who later has it corrected to a discharge 
under other than dishonorable conditions 
may have 4 years within which to initiate 
course of education and training under the 
World War II GI bill of rights or 3 years 
under the Korean GI bill of rights. All 
education and training is to be completed 
no later than January 31, 1965. 

Public Law 85-857: Incorporates into a 
single act the subject matter of Public Law 
85-56, together with the extensive body of 
existing legislation governing education and 
training benefits for veterans and war or- 


phans; dependency and indemnity compen- 


sation for survivors; Government insurance; 
vocational rehabilitation; guaranteed, in- 
sured, and direct loans for homes, farms, or 
businesses; and Federal aid to State soldiers’ 
homes. In addition, the law covers the sub- 
jects of unemployment compensation (ad- 
ministered by the Department of Labor) 
and mustering-out payments (administered 
by the military departments). Effective 
from January 1, 1959. 

Public Law 85-871: Authorizes the Veter- 
ans“ Administration to provide certain spe- 
clalized vocational training for retarded 
children who are eligible for training under 
es War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
Act. 

Public Law 85-896: The law permits a sec- 
tion 621 policyholder (insurance taken out 
between April 25, 1951, and December 31, 
1956) three choices: 

1. Maintain his present term policy at the 
Commissioners’ Standard Ordinary premium 
rates. 

2. Exchange his present policy for a limit- 
ed convertible term policy with lower prem- 
iums based on the new X-18 table. Such 
policy would not be renewed after age 50 or 
September 1, 1960. 2 

3. Convert to a permanent type policy 
with premiums based on the X-18 table. 


Colleges and Universities Providing Spe- 
cialized Training Courses for Teachers 
of Exceptional Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
seldom that the Government Printing 
Office makes even minor mistakes in the 
huge task each day of compiling and 
printing the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. The 
excellence of their work is truly amazing. 
Occasionally, however, even the GPO 
will make a human mistake, and since 
the Recorp is such an important source 
of research material it is important that 
the occasional error be corrected. That 
is the reason I am making this statement. 

In connection with our debate and sub- 
sequent passage on Friday, August 22, 
1958, of the bill, H. R. 13840, the bill to 
encourage the expansion of teaching in 
the education of mentally retarded chil- 
dren, I submitted my revised remarks 
and they appeared at pages A8000—A8004 
of the Appendix. This material, of 


course, is to be included in the permanent 


Recorp as part of yesterday’s debate on 
H. R. 13840. 

A tabulation which I submitted as part 
of my remarks, showing the colleges and 
universities, by States, offering programs 
for the preparation of teachers of various 
categories of exceptional children, was 
printed at pages A8001—A8002, but with 
a number of unfortunate omissions, thus 
giving an incomplete picture of the ex- 
tent of interest and work by the Nation's 
colleges in helping to meet this important 
educational problem. A number 
schools and colleges in Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, and Texas 
were left out of the tabulation. 

Thus I am now resubmitting the tab- 
ulation below to include all of the schools 
which should properly have been in- 
cluded before. I understand that in the 
bound, permanent Record this tabula- 
tion will then be substituted for the in- 
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accurate one which was printed as part 
of my remarks on H. R. 13840. 

Since so many libraries, and particu- 
larly college libraries, are dependent 
upon the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and do not receive the bound volumes, 
it would not be fair to researchers seek- 
ing to use this material if the incorrect 
tabulation were allowed to stand in the 
daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD Appendix; thus I 
think it so important to make the correc- 
tion in this manner, and have it noted in 
the index which is printed periodically 
for the daily CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In my remarks of Friday, August 22, 
on the bill to encourage expansion of 
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teaching of mentally retarded children, 
I cited at some length the needs not 
only of the mentally retarded children 
for teachers specially trained to help 
them but of all other categories of ex- 
ceptional children as well in requiring 
specially trained teachers. These cate- 
gories include the very gifted children, 
the crippled, the deaf, the hard of hear- 
ing, the blind children with serious vis- 
ual defects, those with serious health 
problems due to heart disease, epilepsy, 
or other debilitating conditions, those 
who are maladjusted or seriously dis- 
turbed, including the institutionalized 
delinquent, and so on. All of these cate- 
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gories of children would be helped to ob- 
tain better educational opportunities to 
develop their full potential if my bill, 
H. R. 8591, can be enacted to provide 
Federal assistance in the education of 
more specially trained teachers for these 
children. It is a serious educational 
problem in every community in the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, the tabulation containing 
the full list of colleges and universities 
which in the academic year 1954 were 
already. engaged in offering courses in 
these flelds—a tabulation made for me 
by the Legislative Reference Service of 
the Library of Congress—is as follows: 


Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954 


Btate Institution 
Alabama. University of Alabama 
Birmingham, Southern 
College. 
Arona University of Arlzonn. ne- 


Arkansas. University of Arkansas____ 

Arkansas State College. 
Callfornia.....-...-| Chico State College. 
College of the Pacific._.... 


Pee State College. ..... 
Los Angeles State College- 


Occidental Coll 

San Diego State 

San Francisco State Col- 
loge. 


San Jose State College. 


Stanford Universit 
4 of C 
t Berkeley. 


working of Californis 
ngeles. 


University of California 
at Santa Barbara. 

University of Southern 
California. 

Whittier College 

University of Denver 


Florida State University.. 


University of Florida.. 


University of Miami. 

University of Georgia... 

sh pina Bes U arany — 

College of St. Francis 
lege. 

Elmhurst College 


Ilinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. 


University of Chicago 

University of Ilinois_.__.. 

Ball State Teachers Col- 

Indiana State Teachers 
College. 

Indians University 


Purdue University. 
Grinnell Col 


—— — 


DN Kansas State 
Kansas Stato Teachers 
Munici University of 
Wichita. $ 


Speech Kansas . . University of Kansas.. Deaf, hard-ol-hearing, ment 
- reos ee OAT , 
peech correction, speech and hear- || Kentucky. University of Kontucky_..| Speech correction, bear 
8 4 =m Louisiana State Waiver Speech correction, me 
1 e University of Maryland. Speech correcting, hearing. 
Speech correction, speech and hear- — ate Bora 33838 Soa speech correction, hearing. 
morson Univ: —.— Speech bearing, 
Speech correction, speech and bear- Smith College. af, 
ing, socially maladjusted. Michigan. Michigan State Normal | Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
§ speech 
8 8 
Wayne University. Crippled, deaf, hard-of. 
Speech corre men pene Z „ partially Se. 
. speech correc- — 85 . 
eripi hard of h tion, others. 
blind, 3 ba ally Western Michigan College | Speech hoaring. 


55 ieee of Education, 
act soolally ae ind Minnesota. University of Minnesota 


ally seeing, wires and — others, 
1 an Ga Mississippi Soutbern Col- 
Bpecch specch . 
University of Mississippl--| Spocch correction, bearing. 
mal- e À 
mal retard: socially t. n — 5 
* mentally retarded and ponnys Missouri Col- Do. 
pecch socially maladjusted. University of Missouri.. Speech correction, crippled. 
A Washington University... eet, hard wol-hoering, a speech cor- 
rection. 
Po TS ee ge aaa phen asco University of Nebraska Speeds correction, hearing, 
Deaf, hard-of-hearing, speech cor- || New Jersey. New Jorsey State Teachers Mentally retarded, specoh correo- 
rection. College. tion, hearing, others. 
Speeds correction. New York. Brooklyn College....--- --| Mentally retarded, speech correo- 
entally retarded, speech corroc- Š tion. 
tion, speech and i col Ne Peas adie the City | Mentally retardod, 
Mn, Speech and h overall. College ot Blind, orippled, deaf, gifted, par- 
Mentally retarded, correc- City City of New York. tially seeing, special bealth 
tion, speech and hear- Jems, others. 
ing, overall. —.— . 8 returdod. 
Sr Do. City of New York, 
Do, State University of New | Crippled, mentally retarded, 
Do. York College for Teach- speech correction, partially see- 
Do. ers at Buffalo, ing, others. 
— Bag Eats of New 8 retarded, speech corroo- 
Do. or 
Crippied, deaf, - hard-of-hearing, t 
men re’ partially see- Syracuse University. ] Crippled, deaf, mentally retarded, 
— Stent, speech correc- pos 
. —. Teachers College of Co- Desf, hard-of-hearing, mentally 
Seeks lumbia University. 8 partially seeing, crip- 
pled, special health problems, 
pecch correction, hearing. others. 
Š sags — 3 Cecina College - Speech correction. 
Mentally retarded, speech correc- tate Teachers College. o. 
a — td, speech niga 2 ne = 
cor- 0 
Daa an . Porting Crees State Uni- Do. 
„ men re! vo > 
correction. . Kent State Univorsity....| Mentah 


. Ohio State University. wen deal, a Lard 
gay Oo ht 3 Ohio Untxorsity. = 3 
PORES ARETE TONE 5 Reserve Univer- . SE: deaf, hard-of- 
2 correction, è niversity 2 8 1 retardod, 
6 Oklahoma College for 

3 N and. Marshall | Speech correction, hearing. 
88 retarded, socially mal- 3 * 

ee e S 
Speech ty. correction, bearing. 


correction, bearing, 
crippled, hard-of-bearing. at 
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Colleges and universities having programs for the preparation of teachers of exceptional children, academic year 1954—Continued 


tion, 


lorn: 
Temple University 
University of Pittsburgh. 


9 ol South Da- 


Georga Pes) acted College 
Universit 
Vanderbilt University... 
North Texas State College. 
Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity. 
Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. 
Texas State College for 
Women, 


of ( Tennessee... 


3 retarded, speech correo- 


Mentally retarded, s 
tion, hearing, othors. 
thers. 


hearing. 


peech. correo- 


University of Houston. 


University of Wisconsin... 
Wisconsin 


Special education program 


Mentally retarded, speech correc- University of Texas. Mentally retarded, speech correc- 
88 tion. Utah University of Utah. Speech 3 Tesi hard-of 
— bass versity of Utah 3 „ -of- 
Deaf, mentally retarded, speech “i hearing. 
correction, hearing. Virginia. University of Virginia.....| Speech correction, hearing, 
Speech correction, bearing, others, || Washington University of Washington. Do, 
W Marquette University e e ee 


State College Mentally retarded, speech orrec- 


tion, deaf, hard-of- 8 
Speech correction, 


8 8 of Wyoming... 
- pyan e e ol Do. 
Gallaudet College Deaf. ` 
George 9 Uni- Speech correction, 
versity, 


The Golden Era of National Independence 
EXTENSION OR REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


o OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, a high- 
ly informative article on the collapse of 
the Czarist Russian Empire appeared in 
the recent edition of the Ukrainian 
Quarterly. It was authored by Dr. Ed- 
ward Mark O'Connor, former Commis- 
sioner of Displaced Persons and widely 
recognized as one of our most realistic 
scholars and an authority on the age- 
long problem of Russian imperialism. 
The article is appropriately titled “The 
Golden Era of National Independence,” 
because it examines the real causes for 

. the internal collapse of the long reign 
of the Russian Czars and proposes a 
number of positive steps which the 
United States should take to recapture 
the initiative in the cold war. 

The popular notion has been prevalent 
for some time that the Bolsheviks were 
responsible for the crackup of the Rus- 
sian Empire. This is the main propa- 
ganda line of the Kremlin today as the 
new Russian leaders engage in celebra- 
tions of the 40th anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution. To a large degree 
this false belief has gained acceptance 
on the American scene, even among some 
who are referred to as experts on the sub- 
ject. This article puts to rest this basic 
misconception and many others about 
the political trends within the Russian 
Empire during the period 1917-18. Offi- 
cial documents of the Government from 
this period in history form the basis for 
this clear, informative, and provocative 
examination of a chapter in the affairs 
of nations which is practically submerged 
by time, Communist propaganda, Rus- 
sian misinformation in the free world 
and the scarcity of objective scholarship 
and research. 

As a member of the Select Committee 
To Investigate Communist Aggression, 
83d Congress, I had the opportunity to 
work closely with Dr, O'Connor who 
served as staff director for the committee. 
His broad knowledge of the history of the 
Russian Empire, ability in original and 
objective research, together with his un- 


derstanding of the aspirations of people 
and nations, earned him the respect and 
confidence of the committee and all those 
associated with its work. After 10 years 
of service to the Federal Government, he 
has recently become associated with 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. X., from 
which point it is hoped he will expand 
his writing and speaking activities on the 
Russian problem. Such a public service 
would be welcomed in these days when 
80 little creative thought is given to this 
vital subject. 

Under leave granted, I insert the ar- 
ticle appearing in the Ukrainian Quar- 
terly, written by Edward Mark O Connor, 
entitled “The Golden Era of National 
Independence”: 

THE. GOLDEN Era or NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE 
(By Edward Mark O'Connor) 

The year 1958 marks the 40th anniversary 
of two historic events, one of whieh now 
threatens the existence of all civilization, 
while the other holds out good hope for a 
just and lasting peace for this generation 
and many generations to come, 

All thinking men are aware that 1958 
marks the 40th anniversary of the seizure 
of power in Russia by the Communists. The 
leaders in the Kremlin have attempted to 
make certain that their version of this 40th 
anniversary shall be the only one indelibly 
marked in the memory of mankind. With 
the aid of their vast propaganda machine the 
Russian Communists have flooded the sound 
waves and occupied many columns of print 
in the free press with their rewrite of his- 
tory surrounding the collapse of the Russian 
Czarist Empire. This carefully prepared 
propaganda program was launched last Oc- 
tober amid grandiose surroundings in Mos- 
cow, enjoyed by the new Russian aristocracy 
and their non-Russian pawns in the danger- 
ous game of power politics. 

Leaders of the Communist movement from 
almost every country of the world gathered 
in Moscow last October to pay homage and 
tribute to this new Russian ar . The 
Russians in turn demonstrated their un- 
usual talents at stage setting for an extrava- 
ganza calculated to attract a lot of customers 
and cause the free world to await develop- 
ments indicating that, after 40 years, the 
so-called dictatorship of the proletariat had 
mellowed and matured to the point of 
abandoning its goal of world conquest. For 
this occasion the Russian proconsuls from 
Asia, Europe, Africa, and the Western Hemis- 
phere journeyed to Moscow, there to be met 


legions. After many rounds of feast and 
festivity the Russian leaders served up a 
manifesto of solidarity, all neatly prepared 


and ready for the endorsing signatures of 
the feted proconsuls. 

But the new Russian aristocracy had not 
taken into reasonable account the powerful 
stirrings of nationalism both within and 
without their present-day empire. The 
manifesto of solidarity which they had pre- 
pared well in advance of the Moscow fes- 
tive gatherings carried many themes of the 
superiority of the Russians in the movement 
of the world proletariat. This was a theme 
carried over from the pre-1917-18 era, when 
the socialist leaders of Europe would meet 
and then invariably break up in disagree- 
ment over the application of the principle of 
national self-determination. The Russian 
Socialists would argue that self-determina- 
tion was nothing more than a slogan to be- 
devil the capitalistic states, and in any case 
could not be applied to any part of the Rus- 
sian Empire. In turn, the non-Russian So- 
cialists generally held that self-determina- 
tion was the right of all people, that the 
empires of the world were the root of social 
injustice, that subjugated nations had the 
right to self-government and that the peo- 
ple of ‘the subjugated nations would follow 
the course of socialism only if their national 

were respected. During the in- 
tervening 40 years, since 1917-18, some of 
the non-Russian collaborators in the con- 
spiracy of communism had wearied of the 
constant supremacy of the Russians in the 
affairs of international communism. Still 
others objected because they were aware of 
the handicap this central theme of world 
communism had placed upon their activi- 
ties in the countries of their birth. This 
state of affairs became evident at the Mos- 
cow “homecoming” and caused grave con- 
cern to the Kremlin. However, in the end, 
the manifesto of solidarity which was issued 
from Moscow carried a softer message of 
Russian superiority in the conspiracy of 
communism as well as the rededication of 
all its adherents to the goal of world con- 
quest. 

REWRITING OF HISTORY 

The latest propaganda initiative taken by 
the Russians seeks to rewrite the history 
of events which took place with the collapse 
of the Russian Czarist Empire. The objec- 
tive is to erase from history the many in- 
. — chapters of national independence 

hich occurred during the 1917-18 era. This 
task will require a herculean effort but the 
Kremlin is aware that so long as these chap- 
ters remain on the books, even in a dormant 
form, its drive for the growing political and 
economic domination of Asia and Africa 18 
seriously threatened. It is im these areas of 
the world that Communist propaganda paints 
the Russian leaders as “liberators from 
colonialism and imperialism” and “defend- 
ers of the rights of nations to national inde- 
pendence and self-government.” It is also 
in these strategic areas of the world where 
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Russian communism now engages the cause 
of human freedom in a life and death strug- 
gle, the outcome of which will likely give 
either side the necessary balance of power 
to hold the dominant voice in world affairs. 
In playing for these high stakes, the Krem- 
lin is compelled to make whatever efforts 
necessary to prevent the exposure of his- 
torical events which would brand Soviet 
Russia as a colonial power, exploiter of 
nations and predator upon newly independ- 
ent nations. 

It is against this background that the 
40th anniversary of the national independ- 
ence of Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Byelorussia, Georgia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
North Caucasus, Turkestan, Idel-Ural, and 
Cossackia take on added importance for the 
leaders of the free world. This year celebra- 
tions are taking place in several countries 
of the free world to commemorate the 40th 
anniversary of the national independence 
of these nations, All of these nations have 
four things in common. All of them re- 
gained their national independence with the 
collapse of the Russian Czarist Empire; all 
of them in one degree or another incorpo- 
rated political principles from our Declara- 
tion of Independence and Constitution into 
their own declaration of independence or 
constitution; all of them suffered the loss 
of their national independence through sub- 
version and armed aggression by the Rus- 
„ sian Communists; and all of them today are 

held by force within the facade of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the main 
the various celebrations commemorating the 
“40th anniversary of independence will stress 
the Russian treachery and aggression which 
caused them to lose their national inde- 
pendence. This is a timely service to the 
cause of justice and freedom. It should 
also serve as a warning to any nation, large 
or small, whose leaders believe some sort 
of modus vivendi with the Russian Com- 
munists is now possible, 

However, from the political and informa- 
tion point of view the leaders of the free 
world are doing little or nothing to exploit 
this golden opportunity. The information 
mediums of the free countries are, with a 
few exceptions, taking no official notice of 
these commemorative ceremonies. A curtain 
Of official silence has been thrown up which 
smothers truth, the most powerful political 
and psychological weapon in the arsenal of 
democracy. This curtain of silence may re- 
sult from ignorance of the facts, or from a 
misguided belief that the free world in and 
of itself can reduce world tensions. It may 
even result from a determination on the 
Part of some opportunists in strategic posi- 
tions to make a deal with the Russians for 
another “peace in our times,“ no matter what 
the cost may be. In any case, the latest 
Russian propaganda effort on the 40th an- 
niversary is the only version of history cover- 
ing the period available to millions of people 
in all parts of the world, This state of affairs 
deprives the politically awakened people of 
Asia and Africa, where legitimate national 
independence movements are a prime target 
of Russian imperialism, of historic truths 
Which they must have if they are going to 
succeed in winning and consolidating genu- 
ine national independence. 

UNITED STATES OFFICIAL ARCHIVES REVEAL TRUTH 

Ignorance is no excuse for this curtain of 
silence, at least so far as the United States 
is concerned. The official archives of our 
Government covering the period 1917-18 con- 
tain all the information necessary to expose 
the current Russian effort at rewriting his- 

as a colossal fraud. Most of this infor- 
mation has been made public and is readily 
SvVailable to all interested. Of special inter- 
est in this connection are three volumes 
Published by the Department of State in 
1821 covering the key years of the revolution 
in the Czarist Russian Empire. These vol- 
contain dispatches and reports from 
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the American Ambassador to St. Petersburg, 
and his aids, to the Department in Wash- 
ington and from the Secretary of State to 
the mission. Also included are important 
documents originating with President Wil- 
son as well as others of British and French 
origin. The struggles of the non-Russian 
nations for their national independence are 
thoroughly recognized though at times mis- 
understood by the observers who reported 
on them. 

The national independence era which rose 
up from the ruins of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, the Russian Czarist Empire, and the 
Ottoman Empire was ushered in during the 
closing year of World War I. These empires 
already weakened by the demand of the 
subjugated nations for independence could 
not withstand the internal and external 
stresses of armed conflict. The signs of col- 
lapse began to appear in the early months of 
1917. Diplomatic dispatches from Petrograd, 
seat of the czarist dynasty, warned of the 
coming crisis as the long reign of Russian 
despotism was in its death throes. The 
American Ambassador in Russia, David R. 
Francis, in a telegram to Secretary of State 
Lansing dated March 18, 1917, reported the 
following: 

“The 6 days between last Sunday and this 
have witnessed the most amazing revolution. 
A nation of 200 million people who have 
lived under absolute monarchy for more 
than 1,000 years and who are now engaged 
in the greatest war ever waged have forced 
their emporer to abdicate for himself and 
his heir and have induced his brother to 
whom he transferred the imperial authority 
to accept it on condition that a constituent 
assembly of the people so request and when 
so requested to exercise its functions under 
authority of the government framed by that 
assembly.” 

A provisional government was then formed 
which promptly issued an eight-point mani- 
festo, the third point of which was abolition 
of all class, religious, and national limita- 
tions which had been imposed upon the 
people by the Czars. 

On April 6, 1917, the Congress and the 
President declared a state of war to exist be- 
tween the United States and the Imperial 
German Government. From that date on the 
United States made every effort to keep the 
Russian Empire in the war against Ger- 
many. In the early stages these efforts were 
directed at bringing stability to the pro- 
visional government. This proved to be a 
hopeless task, as later events proved, because 
the non-Russian nations of the empire did 
not want to maintain the old order of despot- 
ism and thus refused active support to the 
provisional government. This task was fur- 
ther compounded by the activities of the 
Bolsheviks who were set upon a course to de- 
stroy all semblance of order at the seat of 
imperial power in Petrograd. In the face 
of these trends the Russian aristocracy and 
their supporting bureaucracy were impotent 
beeause their overriding objective was to 
preserve the existing order of the empire. 
The political sterility of this objective was 
accurately reported by our Consul General at 
Moscow, Mr. in a report to the Sec- 
retary of State, as follows: 

“The state of chaos is complicated by the 
lack of national patriotism. A Pole cares 
nothing for Russia, He is before all a Pole 
and in defense of Poland may and doubtless 
will do heroic deeds, The same is true with 
the Finns, the Lithuanians, the Bessarablans, 
the small (little) Russians, Baltic Province 
Germans, Jews, Tatars, and so forth. They 
are continually pulling against the national 
government and fomenting class interests. 
The same is true to a great degree with the 
Russians proper. The workmen are not striv- 
ing to build up a country. They are, first of 
all, caring for their own interests and in 
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doing so are willing to sacrifice country, 
honor, and all. The same is true with the 
peasant and other social classes. Russia, as 
a nation, seems to occupy but little their 
thoughts.” 

The reference to small (little) Russians is 
a Czarist term of Ukrainians which has fallen 
into disrepute during the past 30 years with 
the advance of knowledge concerning the 
rich and distinctive history, culture, lan- 
guage, and national aspirations of the 
Ukrainian nation. 

The provisional government headed by 
Prince Lyov was able to do little more than 
hold meetings of the cabinet and issue proc- 
lamations. Crisis after crisis followed which 
exposed the complete absence of popular 
support for the restoration of the monarchy 
in any form. Finally, the Russian Cadet 
Party, extremist supporters of a Russian em- 
pire, resigned from the cabinet of the pro- 
visional government as a consequence of a 
small degree of recognition being extended 
to the Ukramian national liberation move- 
ment. American Ambassador Francis re- 
ported the following to the Secretary of 
State on July 16, 1917: 

“Cause (of the resignation of the Cadet 
Ministers) attributed is that Minister of War, 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, and Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs who returned yesterday 
from Ukraine had granted that province con- 
cessions with which Cadet Party unable to 


The government of Prince Lvov resigned 
and Alexander Kerensky, a Socialist, assumed 
the office of premier on July 20, 1917. The 
reformed cabinet of Kerensky was another 
hodgepodge which lacked popular support 
of any substantial elements of the tottering 
Russian empire. There then followed dis- 
putes within the reformed cabinet between 
the Socialists and non-Socialists over land 
reform, protection of private property and 
steps necessary to restore discipline in the 
imperial army. Within 2 months a demand 
was made by Prince Lvov that Kerensky re- 
sign as premier to be replaced by General 
Kornilov who would then become a military 
dictator, Kerensky promptly relieved Gen- 
eral Kornilov of all authority. 

to 


order and after setting himself up as a mili- 
tary dictator, ordered 4 divisions of cavalry 
to capture Petrograd and to arrest the mem- 
bers of the Kerensky provisional government 
as agents of the German General Staff, 

The Kornilov effort failed, and Kerensky's 
provisional government changed its name, 
by the simple but overworked act of procla- 
mation, to that of a republic. 
designated himself as president and com- 
mander in chief of the imperial army. Mean- 
while the Bolsheviks were consolidating their 
control over the Petrograd Council of Work- 
men-Soldiers, with the establishment of 
Leon Trotsky as president. There then fol- 
lowed a brief scuffle of words between the 
council of the republic and the Petrograd 
Soviet, with neither side enjoying any real 
popular support and being dependent upon 
small factions at the seat of imperial power. 
On November 7, 1917, this battle of words 
was brought toan end at a special meeting of 
the Petrograd Soviet. Trotsky then made a 
declaration that the “provisional government 
After some fightings in 


ministers of the provisional government ex- 
cept Kerensky who had fied the scene of 
battle. From that date onward the Bolshe- 
viks moved step by step to consolidate their 
hold upon the seat of the former imperial 
government and the entire Russian nation. 
RISE OF THE NON-RUSSIAN NATIONS 


This was not the case, however, in the 
non-Russian nations of the broken empire. 
There were other political movements taking 
place in these nations as the people were 
throwing off the chains of Russian colonial- 
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ism and establishing their national inde- 
pendence. The American Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Walter H. Page as early as 
December 12, 1917, reported to the Secretary 
of State as follows: 

“Mr. Balfour informs me that his govern- 
ment will not recognize the Lenin so-called 
government, certainly not until it can show 
some sort of authority from the people. 
There are, moreover, at present other diffi- 
culties in the way of recognition; the Ukraine, 
the Cossacks, and other people in different 
parts of the Russian Empire, may possibly 
show opposition to Lenin and his program 
dealing with Germany. If these should re- 
main anti-German they would deserve help 
if it could be given to them.” 

This 3 was supported by a summary 
report sent to the Secretary of State on 
a cas sp oh 1917, by the Consul Generar 


In this dis- 

ont nl ee gave extensive coverage to 

teat struggle of the Cossacks the Bol- 

sheviks and in reporting the Cossacks were 
gaining the upper hand added the following: 

“The Maximalists (Bolsheviks) are, how- 

ever, ee reinforcements from Moscow. 

. Kharkov, and elsewhere. They are trying to 

get support from Odessa but the Ukrainians 

do not seem disposed to permit the passage 
of troops through territory they control.” 

At another point in this same dispatch 

Summers reported these two significant de- 
velopments: 
“1, The Ukrainists, to this Ros- 
tov information, are bent on independence 
and are more disposed to lean upon Austria- 
Hungary than any Russian party. 

“2. Events have also been ripening at Kiev 
recently. All the Maximalist (Bolshevik) 
military formations there were disarmed on 
December 12. The aviation park offered re- 
sistance and there was some bloodshed. The 
pontoon battalion, the reserve mountain bat- 
tery and the heavy artillery, parked across 
the Dnieper, offered no resistance. The 
Ukrainians captured quantities of guns and 
ammunition. The Ukrainans also arrested 
eight Maximalist leaders, who were trying to 
organize an attack on the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment. From last accounts the Ukrainians 
seem to have liquidated the Maximalist or- 
ganization in their capital.” 

The Bolsheviks became concerned at an 
early stage with the opposition to their 
schemes posed by the national independence 
movements, particularly that in Ukraine. 
On December 16 Trotsky made a complaint 
to the French Ambassador to Petrograd con- 
cerning the presence of French officers with 
the Ukrainian Army. Trotsky construed this 

as “openly 8 counter-revolutionary 
machinations of Kaledin and disorganizing 
Russia.” This 5 puts the Bolsheviks on record 
at an early date during the revolution as 
sharing a common objective with the Russian 
monarchists, that of holding the empire in- 
tact at all costs and intractable enemies of 
all national independence movements. The 
French Ambassador in his reply took the 
position that the presence of French officers 
with the Ukrainian National Army “is ex- 
plained by the invitation frequently ex- 
pressed by various Russian governments to 
supervise the formation of the National 
Ukrainian Army.” 

Events on the international political and 
diplomatic fronts then moved swiftiy. On 
January 7, 1918, the French Ambassador to 
Washington, Mr. Jusserand, notified the Sec- 
retary of State as follows: 

“In informing me that it is maintaining 
with the secretary of the Rada of the Ukraine 
de facto relations further accentuated by 
the recent appointment of General Tabouis 
as Commissioner of the French Republic to 
that country, my Government adds that the 
turn of events in Russia and the reports it 
has received about Austro-Hungarian activi- 
ties at Kiev led it to the conclusion that it 
could not defer any longer taking a more 
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clearly defined attitude toward the Ukraine. 

“General Tabouis is therefore to be in- 
structed to notify the Ukrainian Government 
that the French Government is glad actually 
to recognize it as an independent govern- 
ment. 

“I have been directed and hereby have the 
honor to communicate the foregoing to Your 
Excellency and to inquire whether the United 
States Government would be inclined to take 
a similar step with the Ukrianian Govern- 
ment.“ 

UNITED STATES PONDERS RECOGNITION OF 
UKRAINE 

American Ambassador Francis reported to 
the Secretary of State from Petrograd the 
following on January 9, 1918: 

to think separate peace im- 
probable perhaps impossible and inclined to 
recommend simultaneous recognition of 
Finland, Ukraine, Siberia, perhaps Don Cos- 
sack Province and Soviet de facto govern- 
ment of . Moscow and vicinity. 
Understand another government organizing 
at Archangel and compromising territory 
equal to England, France, and Germany com- 
bined.” 

On January 11, Acting of State 
Polk answered the diplomatic note presented 
by French Ambassador Jusserand as follows: 

“In reply I have the honor to inform Your 
Excellency that this Government is giving 
careful consideration to the whole situation, 
but as yet has reached no determination as 
to acknowledging separate governments in 
Russia.“ 

The American consul general at Moscow, 
Mr. Summers, again reported extensively on 
developments in Ukraine to Ambassador 
Francis in Petrograd on January 14, pointing 
out that the Ukrainian nationalists were 
desperately attempting to form an army to 
fight off the Bolsheviks and that there were 
already 35,000 regularly organized Ukrainian 
volunteers in Kiev. In his report he con- 
cluded that: 

“The soldiers of Ukraine origin probably 
have more discipline and better fighting 
qualities than the average of the Russian 
armies taken as a whole.” 

The Bolsheviks had in the meantime en- 
tered into secret negotiations with the Cen- 
tral Powers. Trotsky, as the leader of this 
move, had given strong indication in public 
speeches that the Bolsheviks would seek a 
separate peace with Germany. This was a 
hard blow to the wartime strategy of the 
United States since our primary objective on 
the eastern front had been to keep Russia 
an active participant in the war against 
Germany. During this period reports ema- 
nating from Petrograd and Moscow, many at- 
tributed to supporters of the Russian Empire, 
began to picture the national independence 
movement in Ukraine as a creation of Ger- 
man-Austrian intrigue. This followed the 
pattern already established by Russian mis- 
information of branding all movements 
which did not support a Russian Empire as 
tools of the Central Powers. This together 
with the general chaos which prevailed, the 
difficulties of travel and lack of communica- 
tions, created a serious shortage of knowl- 
edge concerning the true nature of the as- 
pirations of the non-Russian nations of the 
empire. In the end these circumstances 
proved to be a fatal blow to the efforts of 
the Ukrainians and other subjugated people 
who were fighting for their national inde- 
pendence. 

UKRAINIANS STRIVE FOR RECOGNITION BY THE 
ENTENTE 


* 

The Ukrainian leaders attempted to estab- 
lish direct contact with and recognition by 
the nations associated in the entente. One 
example of this activity is demonstrated by 
the visit of Mr. Halip, Under Secretary of 
State for Forelgn Affairs of the Ukrainian 
Democratic Republic, who called on our Am- 
bassador to France in Paris on January 22, 
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1918. In this conference Halip espoused the 
cause of an independent Ukrainian nation 
and proposed the following: 

“1. Recognition of the independence of 
Ukraine by the great powers of the entente 
and the nomination of the Allied diplomatic 
representatives in Kiev. 

“2. Financial support to the Ukrainian 
Government. 

“3. Facilities on the part of the entente for 
supplying the Ukraine with manufacturing 
products.” 

In turn American Ambassador Sharp stated 
that Ukraine must not be party to a separate 
peace with Germany, or enter into any de- 
grading relations with the Central Powers. 
He also called for the Ukrainiahs to .or- 
ganize an army with the assistance of an 
Allied Military Mission to keep order in the 
country and to resist attack from outside; 
that Ukraine enter into relations with other 
autonomous states in Russia so as to present 
a solid front to the Central Powers. Halip 
pointed out that Ukraine was busy recruiting 
volunteers to maintain order in the country 
toe se 1 for fighting against the Bol- 

incidentally for guaranteeing in- 
eee of the country against foreign- 
ers.” As to continuing the war against Ger- 
many, Halip warned “that having no army she 
(Ukraine) is unable to continue the war and 
that as regards the Brest-Litovsk oonfer- 
ence, the desire for peace is so widespread 
among the Ukrainian population that the 
government of the Rada would be unable to 
withstand this current, especially if the Bol- 
sheviks manage to conclude peace with the 
Austro-Germans.” 

On January 26, the Ukrainian delegation 
at Paris informed American Ambassador 
Sharp of the following events: 

“The Ukrainian delegates at Brest-Litovsk 
have received full powers to negotiate peace 
with the Central Powers. The latter are 
insisting especially on the resumption of eco- 
nomic relations. They ask to exchange their 
manufactured products against provisions 
from the Ukraine. The government of Kiev 
not of an army, and being obliged 
to employ its feeble police forces against the 
Maximalists (Bolsheviks), cannot resist the 
pressure of the Germanic powers. According 
to Mr. Halip the Ukraine, even after conclu- 
sion of peace, will endeayor to safeguard its 
future, to maintain good relations with the 
Allied Powers, to itself with their 
help and to limit to the inevitable minimum 
the amount of provisions sent to our 
enemies.” 

The sincerity of these pledges is attested 
to by events which followed. Consul General 
Summers at Moscow reported to the Secre- 
tary of State on May 1, 1918, the following: 

“In Ukraine Central Powers experiencing 
greatest difficulty forcing peasants to sell 
grain, and serious uprisings reported many 
places.” 

While the Bolsheviks were organizing an 
army and establishing their regime in Petro- 
grad and Moscow, they were also carrying 
on secret negotiations with the Germans. 
Meanwhile, the Allies, particularly the United 
States, were continuing thelr effort at keep- 
ing the Russian Empire in the war against 
the Central Powers. Extreme efforts were 
made to keep open a supply line on the 
Trans-Siberian Railway from Vladivostok to 
central Russia. The appeals for support of 
the non-Russlans who were fighting for their 
national independence thus fell upon pre- 
occupied and unsympathetic ears. Any 
movement which did not conform to the pre- 
conceived notion of preserving the Russian 
Empire was forthwith branded as a tool of 
the Austro-German intrigue. ' 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UKRAINE 


In this connection, an interesting sertes 
of events took place in Ukraine which point 
up the basic weakness in the strategy of the 
United States. The Russian Bolsheviks in- 
vaded Ukraine during January 1918 with the 
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purpose of destroying the independent Gov- 
ernment, of Ukraine. This occurred at a 
time, according to our plans, when the Rus- 
sians were supposed to be fighting the Ger- 
mans on the approaches to Petrograd and 
Moscow. With the main forces of the re- 
grouped Russian Imperial Army at their 
command, the Bolsheviks captured Kiev, the 
capital city of Ukraine, and forthwith 
launched a campaign of mass terror. In 
Kiew atrocities were widespread, as reported 
by Mr. Jenkins, American consul general, at 
Kiley, on March 1, 1918: 

“For the first 2 days of Bolshevik occupa- 
tion there were hundreds of executions, or, 
more properly speaking, murders, It ts esti- 
mated that 300 or 400 officers were shot down 
On the streets or taken to a park near the 
former residence of the governor, where they 
Were killed,” 

The Ukrainian volunteers then regrouped 
their forces and attempted to liberate their 
homeland from the Russian Bolsheviks. 
Falling recognition and assistance from the 
Allies they then turned to the Austro-Ger- 
Mans for military cooperation in this task. 
This point is verified in a dispatch from 
Ambassador Prancis to the Secretary of State 
On May 20, 1918, which is as follows: 

“At the same time I learn from reliable 
sources that Mirbach is courting Kadets and 
anti-Bolsheviks and proposing course similar 
to that followed in Ukraine when anti-Bol- 
shevik government was established by Ger- 
Man force although composed of patriotic 
Russians who preferred Allied assistance to 
German but despairing of former they em- 
braced the latter.” 

Here again the Ukrainian nationalists are 
described as “patriotic Russians,” an indica- 

of our ignorance of the contending 
forces at work within the broken Russian 
empire. The Ukrainian volunteers were 
Joined by small elements of the Austro-Ger- 
Man Army as they drove the Bolsheviks off 


A arms isolated parties. Nevertheless the 
Ustro-Germans are continuing to obtain 
immense results with practically no effort, 
troops being far from numerous and 
composed of elements of the most inferior 
Order,” 
This was followed by a from Am- 
damador Sharp on April 16, 1918: 
is a rumor that the Austro-Ger- 
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Ukraine, issued an order the effect of 
would prevent the distribution of 
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ter regarded this decree as intolerable 
resigned. The Rada then adopted a 
ution which read in part as follows: 
troops were called by Ukrainian 
for purpose of helping them in re- 
order within such limits and in such 
ction only as decided by the Ukrainian 
le's Republic, that no arbitrary inter- 
ce on part of German and Austro- 
tenen military commanders (in) social- 
Cal life of Ukraine will be tolerated.” 
government fell and Pavlo Sko- 
became hetman of Ukraine, a 
title of chief of state. General 
then took steps to prevent the 
military from interfering in the 
airs of Ukraine, and the United 
to the Netherlands, Mr. Gar- 
Teported on May 5, 1918: 
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“After that the new government was called 
into existence by Ukrainians themselyes and 
will not recognize Communistic theories of 
property.” 

However the opinion still existed among 
American diplomats stationed in Russia that 
the Ukrainian independence movement was 
nothing more than a creation of German 
propaganda. An American consul at Mos- 
cow, Mr. Poole, commenting on the forma- 
tion of the new government had this to 
report: 

“First, it suggests that the Germans, havy- 
ing made use so far of the fiction of a 
Ukrainian nationality, may henceforth sup- 
port a movement for the reconstruction of 
Russia through amalgamation of Great Rus- 
sia with the Ukraine under government 
similar to that now seated at Kiev, which 
is strictly non-Soclalist and subservient to 
Germany.” 

The new Ukrainian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, N. P. Vasilenko, in a speech reported 
by Mr. Poole on May 22, 1918, exposed this 
estimate as false in these words: 

“In the Ukraine we see a healthy national 
feeling and the strength of the Ukraine is 
in this. We know that the entire Slavonic 
revival was built upon the national prin- 
ciple. * * * The facts upon which I base 
amy stand, for the good of the Ukraine, the 
establishment of its strength and power, the 
development of its capacity for defense in 
the future, for these I intend giving all my 
strength.” 

Vasilenko based his program for the fu- 
ture of an independent Ukraine on close 
contact with the German military/ In this 
hé received some opposition from those 
Ukrainians who were not convinced that 
Germany would permit an independent 
Ukraine, However, no other course was open 
to the leaders of the Ukrainian independence 
movement because they were threatened by 
another Russian Bolshevik invasion and the 
Allies failed to respond to Ukrainian appeals 
for assistance. 

UKRAINIANS APPEAL TO PRESIDENT WILSON 

The general situation on the eastern front 
went from bad to worse. The so-called 
White Russians under General Denikin while 
being opposed to the Bolsheviks were bent 
upon reconstructing the Russian Empire. 
The German armies in turn were desperately 
in need of food which they attempted to 
extract from Ukraine. When the Ukrainian 
peasants refused to cooperate with the 
Germans this resulted in a substantial in- 
crease of German troops in Ukraime. The 
American Chargé in Sweden, Mr. Whitehouse, 
reported an interesting piece of intelligence 
on the situation which he received from a 
Rumanian engineer who had recently ar- 


or in organizing 
for fighting in West.” 
On October 15, 1918 the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Council sent the following message to 
President Wilson through the American 
Minister in Switzerland, Mr. Stovall: 
“Ukrainian National Council just founded 
in Switzerland of representatives of almost 
all political parties of Ukraine for the defense 
of Ukrainian national and democratic cause 
abroad formulates its best wishes to you, Mr. 
President. It places itself entirely on the 
basis of your program in which it sees the 
best guaranty for the continued free exist- 
ence of the independent Ukrainian state, 
We are sure that the entire Ukrainian peo- 
ple is at one with us in placing its entire 
confidence in your defense of our independ- 
ence before our enemies. Ukraine does not 
wish to encroach upon the rights of other 
people. Her only wish is that all the terri- 
tories populated by our race, including 
Eastern Galicia and Bukovina now oppressed 
by the Austrians, be reunited under & free 
and independent government entering as a 
member into the society of nations.” 
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Hetman Skoropadsky issued a proclama- 
tion .on November 23, 1918, calling for all 
Ukrainians to unite for the reconstitution 
of Russia upon a’ federal basis. Soon 
thereafter his government fell because it 
acted contrary to the wishes of the Ukrain- 
tan people. On December 16, 1918, the 
American Minister to Sweden, Mr. Morris, 
reported the following: 

“Reports from Berlin: Kiley besieged by 
troops of Ukrainian National League which 
captured all Ukraine. Political situation 
very favorable to this league.” 

Simon Petlura, the field leader of this 
movement, was at first depicted by our in- 
telligence sources as the leader of the Bol- 
sheviks. This misinformation. was corrected 
on December 21, 1918, in a report from the 
American Minister in Rumania, Mr. Vopicka, 
as follows: 

“This. morning a committee of 
representing public organizations which are 
most Influential, called on me and stated 
that Potlura does not lead the Bolshevik 
army as is reported, but the republican 
army, which is fighting for the independ- 
ence of Ukraine against Hetman Skoropad- 
sky. who favors the federation system for 
Russia.” 


ALLIED CONFUSION HELPED BOLSHEVISM 


The general confusion which prevailed, 
together with the basic Allied ob ve of 
keeping the Russian Empire together, 
proved to be circumstances of great benefit 
to the Bolsheviks. The extent to which 
some of the Allied Powers were prepared to 
go in support of this objective is under- 
scored by the following report from Am- 
bascador Francis on October 20, 1918, report- 
ing on a conference with Russian Minister 
of Finance, Tereshchenko, he added: 

“He gives me first information about the 
formation in London of a Russo-British or- 
ganization with a capital of 300 million 
(pounds) for exploitation of northern Rus- 
sia, especially Pechora district, and coloniz- 


Tereshchenko objects to scheme as I do.” 

It will be recalled that at this same period 
in history the Irish people were fighting 
for their national independence from the 
British Empire. 

It would appear from this that some ele- 
ments in the British Government were pre- 
pared to save their own empire and that of 
the Rusians at the expense of the Irish 
patriots who, most likely would be the 
“colonizers” sent to Northern Russia. 

The events which followed in rapid suc- 
cession witnessed the collapse of the war on 
the Eastern front. The national independ- 
ence movements in Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia, the North Caucasus, Tur- 
kestan and Cossackia were eventually de- 
stroyed by the Russian Bolsheviks. The 
Austro-Hungarian and Ottoman Empires 
were destroyed. The reconstituted Russian 
Empire rose up in the form of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. Since then the 
British Empire, the French Empire, and the 
Dutch Empire have passed into oblivion. 
Only the Russian Empire remains, vastly ex- 
panded and still pursuing the age-long dream 
of world conquest. This unhappy state of 
affairs should bring into sharp focus the 
political sterility which attaches to any na- 
tional policy towards the Russians which 
fails to support the age-long struggles of the 
non-Russian nations of the Russian Empire 
for freedom and national independence, It 
should also serve as an object lesson to the 
newly independent nations of the world and 
to the leaders of the national independence 
movements in the colonial and dependent 
areas of the free world, who have taken a 
position of neutralism in the world political 
arena or who look to the Kremlin as a dis- 
interested benefactor. There remains an 
urgent need to dramatize for all the people 
of the world the golden era of national inde- 
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pendence during and folowing World War 1 
and the role of the Russian imperialists in 
putting out the lamp of freedom and inde- 
pendence in all the many countries they now 
occupy. This is the only logical response we 
can make, in our own self-interest, to the 
latest propaganda effort of the Russians to 
rewrite history. 


Major Safeguards Enacted in New Trade 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
American industry and American work- 
ingmen have been arbitrarily saddled 
with a completely unnecessary extension 
of the old 1934 Trade Agreements Act. 
This legislation was approved by the 
Congress despite the insistence by many 
Members that it was not in the best in- 
terests of our country. 

Many of my distinguished colleagues 
joined with me to point out the dangers 
and unfairness inherent in the exten- 
sion bill, H. R. 12591. We insisted that, 
because of the vital importance of Amer- 
ican industry to our country, this sensi- 
tive area should be controlled by the 
“Congress and not by the appointed offi- 
cials of the State Department. However, 
that does not change the fact that this 
legislation was passed. Consequently, 
the industries of our country that are 
vulnerable to cheap foreign imports must 
find some way to live with the law. 

For that reason, I would like to in- 
clude as a portion of my remarks an arti- 
cle published in the July-August 1958 
issue of Topics, the bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Tariff League. This article sug- 
gests many ways that American pro- 
ducers can fight the rising tide of 
imports and I therefore commend it to 
the attention of the House. While I was 
oppused to the extension of the Trade 
Agreements Authority, I did support the 
provisions. of H. R. 12591 that have 
strengthened the safeguards for our do- 
mestic producers. 

The article follows: 

Maron SAFEGUARDS ENACTED IN New TRADE 
Act 


While the Trade Agreements Extension 
Act of 1958 empowers the President to un- 
dertake new and deeper tariff-cutting trade 
pacts for an additional 4-year period, Con- 
gress legislated therein major safeguarding 
provisions calling for more effective and ex- 
peditious remedies for American industry 
and labor adversely affected by present and 
past agreements. 

The President's approval on August 20 of 
the 1958 Extension Act (Public Law 85-686) 
followed congressional acceptance of a Sen- 
ate-House conference report on H. N. 12591, 
the controversial trade-extension bill. The 
President's authority to cut rates under the 
1955 act expired June 30. 

Enactment of the 1958 trade-extension 
law has a twofold significance: 

It. climaxes a bitter congressional debate 
over the administration's long-term freer 
trade proposals which were initially submit- 
ted to Congress last January. 
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Tt also marks a major phase in the long 
struggle by representatives of domestic in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture to obtain as- 
sured avenues of redress from the impact of 
low-wage imports by improving the admin=- 
istrative effectiveness of the 24-year-old 
trade program. 

MILESTONES IN TRADE AGREEMENTS HISTORY 


The following retrospective examination 
of trade agreements history reveals that 
substantial gains have been achieved by tar- 
iff proponents in the most recent congres- 
sional extensions, including the new law. 

Status before 1951 extension: Although 
the basic Tariff Act of 1930, which includes 
the trade agreement provisiohs, proposes, 
among its objectives, “to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States,” and to pro- 
tect American labor,” no statutory safe- 
guarding procedures such as the escape and 
peril point provisions, existed prior to 1951. 

Beginning in 1947 provisions for invoking a 
trade agreement escape clause were set forth 
in Executive orders, which gave both the 
President and the United States Tariff Com- 
mission wide discretionary authority. Two- 
thirds of all escape clause applications filed 
by domestic producers before the Commis- 
sion between 1947 and 1951, were dismissed 
by the agency after preliminary examination. 
No formal investigations were required and 
escape probes ending in tie votes were auto- 
matically dismissed, 

Legislation providing for peril point find- 
ings by the Tariff Commission preliminary to 
United States tariff negotiations, was en- 
acted in the Trade Agreements Extension Act 
of -1948 but was repealed in the following 
year by the 1949 Extension Act. 

1951 extension: The Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1951 for the first time made 
both the escape clause and peril point pro- 
cedures a matter of legislative directive. 
Tarif Commission escape investigations be- 
came mandatory and criteria of injury were 
established. The Commission was required 
to submit its escape clause reports to the 
President within a 1-year period. The Chief 
Executive retained his discretionary author- 
ity to overrule the Commission recommenda- 
tions, but was required to report to Congress 
within 60 days in the event he took action 
counter to the Commission findings of injury. 

In cases in which the Commission found 
no injury it was required to publish a report 
stating its findings and conclusions. 

The 1951 trade extension also helped to 
restore the effectiveness of section 22 of the 
AAA (Agricultural Adjustment Act). It in- 
chided the GATT caveat which has been 
repeated in subsequent extensions: The 
enactment of this act shall not be construed 
to determine or indicate the approval or 
disapproval by the Congress of the executive 
agreement known as the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade.” 

1953 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1953 reduced from 1 year 
to 9 months the time allowed for the Tariff 
Commission to complete its escape-clause 
investigations. Escape cases involving evenly 
divided votes of the Commissioners were to 
be sent to the President who could not 
choose between either set of recommenda- 
tions. 

1954 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1954 barred duty cuts under 
the trade program if the President found 
that such reductions threatened domestic 
production needed for national-defense re- 
quirements. 

4955 extension: The Trade Agreements 
Extension Act of 1955 required the Tariff 
Commission to make public its findings of 
injury and recommendations thereon to the 
President. Hitherto, the law had required 
only that such reports be transmitted to the 
President. Escape-clause applicants claimed 
that the alleged secrecy involving such re- 
ports was in fact a one-sided affair since 
foreign countries whose imports were in- 
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volved In the escape cases were often made 
aware of the Commission’s recommendations 
therein while the American industry was left 
in the dark. — 

Escape- clause rules were tightened and 
criteria broadened to include a new defini- 
tion of industry which permitted a segment 
thereof to file an escape application and 
obtain relief thereunder even though the 
rest of the industry was not affected by the 
offending imported article. 

The national security provisions of the 
1954 Extension Act were broadened to pro- 
vide tor an avenue of relief via ODM, the 
then Office of Defense Mobilization, Presi- 
dential authority was granted to raise duties 
or impose quotas in order to adjust imports 
to a level that would not threaten to impair 
the national security. 


TREND OF PROGRESS CONTINUES IN NEW 1958 ACT 


Improvements in addition to the safe- 
guards legislated in the earlier extension 
acts have been incorporated by Congress in 
the new Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958, including a significant provision which 
gives Congress for the first time in trade 
agreements history an opportunity to review 
and curtail the President's hitherto complete 
discretionary authority to reject favorable 
Commission recommendations in escape- 
clause cases. 

The additional safeguards which Congress 
wrote into the 1958 Trade Act prompted the 
New York Journal of Commerce, on August 
8, to comment editorially that the new law 
“gives the President and Tariff Commission 
much more freedom to increase tariffs than 
to cut them.” 


MAJOR PROVISIONS OF 1958 TRADE ACT ANALYZED 


The Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1958 extends the authority of the President 
to negotiate duty cuts by means of executive 
trade pacts for 4 years to June 30, 1962. He 
may reduce United States tariffs from their 
July 1, 1958, levels, by one of the following 
three alternative methods: 

1. By reductions up to 20 percent of cur- 
rent rates with cuts limited to 10 percent in 
any 1 year, or in reductions which can be 
applied in 4 annual stages of 5 percent each. 
The tariff cuts may be made initially effective 
during the life of the present Extension Act; 
that is, until 1962, or within the 4-year 
period thereafter. 

2. By reductions of 2 percentage points ad 
valorem below rates existing on July 1, 1958, 
and based on an annual cut of 1 percentage 
point. This authority permits reductions 
greater than the overall 20 percent cut al- 
lowed under No. 1 on rates of duty currently 
lower than 10 percent ad valorem, 

3. By reductions to 50 percent ad valorem, 
or ad valorem equivalent of a specific rate, 
of rates which are now higher than 50 per- 
cent. Reductions under this procedure would 
be in yearly reductions of one-third. 


PERIL POINT PROCEDURES SHARPENED IN NEW LAW 


Preliminary procedures for negotiating 
trade agreements are amended, the effect be- 
ing to circumscribe the practical application 
of the new Presidential tariff-cutting au- 
thority. 

The law stipulates that it is the sense of 
Congress that the President “during the 
course of negotiating any foreign trade agree- 
ment * * * should stek information and 
advice * * * from representatives of indus- 
try, agriculture, and labor.” 

The period during which the Tariff Com- 
mission must complete its peril point de- 
terminations is extended from 4 to 6 months. 

An automatic and immediate escape clause 
investigation is to be launched by the Tariff 
Commission whenever the latter, during it“ 
peril point studies, finds that an increase in 
duty or additional import restriction is re- 
quired to avoid serious injury.” Hitherto, 
the affected industry would have been re- 
quired to file an escape clause application. 
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In the course of its peril point determina- 
tion, the Tariff Commission “to the extent 
practicable,” and in addition to other factors, 
is to (a) ascertain the average invoice price 
“at which the foreign article was sold for 
export to the United States” and the whole- 
sale price in the United States of similar or 
directly competitive articles during the last 
calendar year, and (b) estimate “the maxi- 
mum increase in annual imports which may 
occur without causing injury” to the domes- 
tic industry involved. 

The Commission is also to request the 
various executive departments and agencies 
for information in their possession concern- 
ing prices and other economic data from the 
principal supplier foreign country for any 
imported article involved in  peril-point 
proceedings. l 

ESCAPE-CLAUSE CASES CUT TO 6 MONTHS 


The new 1958 Trade Extension Act incor- 
poratès substantial amendments to statutory 
escape-clause procedures. 

The period during which the Tarif Com- 
mission must investigate and report to the 
President in an escape-clause investigation 
is reduced from 9 to 6 months. This com- 
Paves with the J-year deadline first. written 
into the law in 1951. The Commission is 
also authorized to subpena persons and rec- 
ords involving escape clause and other 
investigations. 

The scope of tariff relief available under 
escape procedures is considerably enlarged 
by moving the base date used by the Presi- 
dent to proclaim a rate increase of 50 per- 
cent in escape cases, from January 1, 1945 to 
July 1. 1934. The effect is to permit tariff 
increases up to 50 percent of the generally 
higher rates im effect before the duty re- 
ductions in the trade agreements negotiated 


between 1934 and 1945. Provision is made 


in cases involving specific and compound 
rates to permit increases which will take into 
account currently inflated prices. 

New authority is given the President per- 
mitting him to assess a duty up to 50 per- 
cent on United States commodities cur- 
Tently bound in trade agreements to a duty- 
free status. Hitherto, items on the free list 
Could not be made dutiable except by con- 
&ressional action. 


CONGRESS GIVEN ROLE IN ESCAPE CASES 


While the 1958 extension continues the 
President’s discretionary authority to pro- 
or reject escape-clause recommenda- 

tions submitted by the Tariff Commission, 
it provides a method whereby Congress can 
Make effective the Commission's recom- 
mendations despite their rejection by the 

dent. 

The law provides that, following a Presi- 
Gential rejection of a Commission escape 
recommendation, both Houses of Congress 
may, within a 60-day period, enact. the Com- 

on findings by a concurrent resolution 

by a two-thirds vote of each House. 

Such a resolution would be privileged, thus 
ng prompt congressional consideration 
thereof. 
ae new congressional role in escape cases 

Surrounded by complex rules. The chance 
Sf an industry winning the two-thirds sup- 
pore of both House and Senate is unlikely. 

rertbeless, the new provision permits 
8 tor the first time to maintain a 

scrutiny over the administration of 
Temedini machinery in the trade law. It 

Provides injured domestic groups with 
and dresslonn! torum in which to present 

d publicize their cases and refute the 

Ssidential reasons for denying them relief, 
8 Dgressional review of the administration 
ag r escnpe-clause safeguard may thus act 

a possible deterrent on the President's 


uent rejection of escape-clause relief rec- 
mendations, 


4 
TIONAL SECURITY SECTTON STRENGTHENED 


Wäg dr Ritional-security provisions of the 


ade statute are strengthened by the 
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new law. The principle is established that 
the President will not reduce a tariff if he 
finds that such reduction would threaten 
to impair the national security. 

New investigatory procedures call for an 
immediate probe by the Director of the 
Office of Defense and Civilian Mobilization 
(ODCM). If he finds that an industry is 
being harmed, to the impairment of the na- 
tional security, and the President does not 
rule to the contrary, remedial action is to 
follow. 

The scope of the national security inves- 
tigation is widened to require the ODCM 
director and the President to “recognize the 
close relation of the economic welfare of 
the Nation to our national security, and 
take Into consideration the impact of 
foreign competition on the economic wel- 
fare of individual domestic industries.” 

The OCDM is required to publish a report 
on the disposition of each case, set up pro- 
cedural regulations covering its investiga- 
tions, and submit, by February 1, 1959, a 
progress report to Congress which must also 
include an analysis of projected national de- 
fense requirements and related matters. 


PRESIDENT’S REPORT TO CONGRESS BROADENED 


The President’s annual report to Congress 
on the operation of the trade-agreements 
program is broadened to include an account 
of the results of action taken to obtain re- 
moval of foreign-trade restrictions (including 
discriminatory restrictions) against United 
States exports, remaining restrictions, and 
the measures available to seek their removal. 


ANTIDUMPING BILL ENACTED 


The President, on August 14, signed into. 


law H. R. 6006 (Public Law 85-630) providing 
for new definitions and administrative 
changes in the Antidumping Act of 1921. 
Presidential action followed congressional 
acceptance of a House-Senate conference ver- 
sion of the antidumping legislation. 

The new law contains legislative recom- 
mendations submitted in 1957 by the Treas- 
ury Department pursuant to a directive in 
the Customs Simplification Act of 1956, and 
incorporates changes submitted in congres- 
sional hearings on H. R. 6006 by ATL and oth- 
er trade groups. 

Technical language changes enacted are 
designed to plug loopholes in the antidump- 
ing statute permitting more effective en- 
forcement thereof by the Treasury. 

The act requires both a finding of dumping 
by the Treasury and a finding of injury to 
American producers by the Tariff Commis- 
sion. Under the new law a presumptive find- 
ing of such injury would result if the Com- 
mission deliberations in an antidumping case 
resulted in an evenly split vote. 


Congressman Moore To Tour District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, as this 
session of Congress draws to a close, we 
all are looking forward to an oppor- 
tunity to return to our respective States 
and visit and talk with the people whom 
we have the honor to represent here in 
the Congress. 

Inasmuch as the First Congressional 
District of West Virginia is only an 
hours time from Washington by modern 
air travel, I have made every effort to 
spend as much time in my district even 
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while the Congress was in session. This 
has permitted me to better help and 
assist the people in my district and has 
given me a better-tham-average knowl- 
edge of conditions in West Virginia and 
how the folks back home feel on par- 
ticular legislative issues. Also, through- 
out the session, I have maintained an 
Office in the district to better serve my 
constituents, and I have made a great 
many personal appearances and 
speeches in the seven counties which I 
represent. However, the limited time 
which I have been able to spend in my 
district has not permitted me to travel 
about as much as I would like, and to 
talk with persons who have problems on 
which I, as their Cngressman, might be 
of assistance. Consequently, I am look- 
ing forward to adjournment as a time 
when I might visit each community and 
hold regular office hours during which 
time persons might drop in to say hello 
or to sit dowr and discuss specific 
problems. 

In preparation for these annual visits 
in each community, I have made ar- 
rangements for office space in various 
courthouses, post offices, and other civic 
buildings where it will be convenient to 
meet and privately discuss problems 
with individuals, who might want to see 
me, The following schedule has been ar- 
ranged and in each instance the time 
shown is local time in the particular 
community: 

Monday, September 22, Hancock 
County: 10 a. m. to 12 noon, City Build- 
ing, Chester; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, New Cumberland. 

Wednesday, September 24, Hancock 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post 
office building, Weirton. 

Thursday, September 25, Brooke 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., court- 
house, Wellsburg. 

Friday, September 26, Ohio County: 
9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post office build- 
ing, Wheeling. 

Monday, September 29, Marshall 
County: 9:30 a. m. to 5p. m., courthouse, 
Moundsville. A 

Wednesday, Oetober 1, Taylor Coun- 
ty: 9:30 a. m. to 4:30 p. m., post office 
building, Grafton. 

Thursday, October 2, Marion County: 
9:30 a. m. to 5 p. m., courthouse, Fair- 
mount. 

Tuesday, October 7, Wetzel County: 
9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, courthouse, New 
Martinsville; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., city hall, 
Pine Grove. 

Wednesday, October 8, Wetzel and 
Marshall Counties: 9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, 
city hall, Cameron; 1 to 4 p. m., city hall, 
Hundred. 

Thursday, October 9, Marion County: 
9:30 a. m. to 12 noon, post office, Farm- 
ington; 1:30 to 4:30 p. m., city hall, 
Rivesville. 

These visits in the various cities and 
towns are as informal as we can possibly 
make them, and workers, business men, 
and housewives are urged to drop by 
for a chat. No appointments are nec- 
essary and all persons are welcome to 
come as “they are“ to see and visit with 
their Congressman. I hope the tour this 
year will be as successful as it was last 
year when we had several hundred peo- 
ple each day stop by our “mobile” office 
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to let me know their feelings on various 
matters. 

In addition, I would like to mention 
that my district office, located in the 
Mercantile Bank Building in Mounds- 
ville, is open 6 days a week to serve the 
residents of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. When I am out of the office on 
official business, there is always a com- 
petent member of my staff available to 
answer questions or assist persons with 
their problems. I always welcome hav- 
ing my friends call upon me whenever 
my services might be of particular as- 
sistance. 


The Smal! Business Administration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, now that 
we have enacted into law legislation 
making the Small Business Administra- 
tion a permanent agency of the Govern- 
ment, in my opinion, a measure long 
overdue, I set forth below the testimony 
of myself and our distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Rrentman, of New York, as 
given before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee on August 1, 1958: 

t SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
(Statement of Hon. ABRARAM J. MULTER, & 

Representative in Congress from the State 

of New York) 

PREPARED STATEMENT 


Representative MULTER. I am Asranam J. 
MuLTER, Representative from the 25th Con- 
gressional District of New York. z 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity to appear this morning. I am doing 
so by the unanimous direction of the Sub- 
committee No. 2 of the House Small Business 
Committee. 

I have a joint statement prepared on my 
own behalf and on behalf of Congressman R. 
WALTER RIEHLMAN, of New York, who is the 
ranking minority member of the committee. 

With your permission~I will ask you to 
make it part of the record and I will sum- 
miarize it briefly. 

Chairman Harpren, That will be done, 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


“STATEMENT OF HON, ABRAHAM J. MULTER, 
CHAIRMAN, AND HON. R. WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
RANKING MINORITY MEMBER, SUDCOMMITTEE 
NO. 2 OF THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF “REPRESENTATIVES 


“Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, my colleague, the Honorable R War. 
TER RIEHLMAN, of New York, and I deeply ap- 
preciate this opportunity to appear before 
your committee and to testify with regard to 
the pending appropriation request of the 
Small Business Administration. Both Con- 
gressman RRLMAN and I have been mem- 
bers of the Small Business Committee of the 
House of Representatives for many years, and 
more specifically are chairman and ranking 
minority member, respectively, of subcom- 
mittee No. 2 of the Small Business Commit- 
tee which, within the committee as a whole, 
has the responsibiilty of reviewing the oper- 
ations of the Small Business Administration 
as well as Government procurement. The 
other members of this subcommittee are: 
Hon. Sipner R. Yates, of Illinois; Hon, Tom 
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STEED, of Oklahoma; and Hon. Horace SEELY- 
Brown, Jr., of Connecticut. 

“This particular subcommittee during the 
past two Congresses has held extensive hear- 
ings and has made intensive investigations 
directly related to the programs of the Small 
Business Administration. Mr. Chairman, we 
believe that these studies with the resulting 
recommendations have contributed to a con- 
siderable degree to the Small Business Act as 
it exists today. It is because of the deep in- 
terest of our committee in the welfare of 
small business throughout the country and 
in the effectiveness of the varied programs 
of assistance within the Small Business Ad- 
ministration's legislative authority that my 
friend and colleague, WALTER RIEHLMAN, 
and I requested an opportunity to appear 
here today. f 

“Since the Small-Business Administration 
request for funds will not be formally heard 
by the House Appropriations Committee, the 
members of our subcommittee will discuss 
the matter individually with members of 
that committee. 

“SBA programs 

“As you gentlemen well know, the Con- 
gress has designed the SBA programs to help 
small business in the areas of financial, pro- 
curement, management, and technical assist- 
ance since it is in these fields that small busi- 
mess concerns have encountered the greatest 
impediments to successful operation. We 
know you are well aware that the difi- 
culties confronting small business have been 
very much the same over the years. The 
continuing and fundamental nature of the 
problems of small business which the Con- 
gress has long recognized, of course, was re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Small 
Business Administration. 

“Through the financial assistance program 
the SBA has supplemented the assistance 
given by our private financial institutions by 
supplying credit which would not bo obtain- 
able otherwise. This supplemental assist- 
ance by the Federal Government, within the 
limits the Congress has decreed to be neces- 
sary to properly safeguard public funds, is 
essential to the well-being of thousands of 
small-business concerns and, we believe, to 
the welfare of our entire economic structure. 

“The Federal Government spending for 
goods and services in the interest of our 
national defense and security has for many 
years had a serious impact not only on the 
type of goods we produce in this country but 
also on the productive facilities of our in- 
dustrial complex. It has been a matter of 
great concern to our committee and, we 
know, to all Members of the Congress 
whether our smaller productive units are 
properly utilized in producing for the na- 
tional defense. If they are not, then these 
effective units of industry may be lost to our 
civilian economy, and more compelling an 
integral part of any all-out defense effort 
may not be available when the need arises. 

“It is axiomatic that small business is 
essential to a well balanced, fully productive 
democratic society. In support of this prin- 
ciple the Small Business Administration has 
been diligent in its efforts to increase small 
business participation in Government pro- 
curement. Within the limits of its man- 
power, we believe, the SBA has used every 
possible means to make small business better 
aware of the opportunities in Government 
procurement and has assisted in the actual 
awerding of contracts to small business 
through the set-aside program and by the 
use of certificates of competency as provided 
in the act. 

“We are sure you gentlemen are well aware 
that one of the biggest problems confronting 
small business is the lack of competent man- 
agement and technical know-how. We be- 
lieve that the SBA, through counseling and 
dissemination of carefully prepared and in- 
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formative published material, has done much 
to assist small-business men all over the 
country to become more alert to the chang- 
ing demands of markets and techniques, 
thereby attaining a stronger competitive 
position. 

“Of particular importance has been the 
role of the Small Business Administration 
within the executive departments as the 
spokesman for the small-business concerns 
of our country. Through its efforts, and 
more than ever before, other Government 
agencies are aware of the need for adequate 
consideration of small business. The SBA 
has increasingly acted as an adviser and as a 
critic in the formulation of agency policy 
and in the administration of existing pro- 
grams. 

“Future success of SBA programs 


“Mr, Chairman, the record of SBA speaks 
for itself. Much has been done to help small 
business; much more still needs to be done, 
Both the accomplishments and the need for 
future planning have, we are sure, guided 
the action taken by both the House and 
Senate when the Small Business Administra- 
tion was made a ent agency, But, 
Mr. Chairman, it is not enough that the SBA 
be made a permanent agency, it must have 
sufficient funds and personnel to fulfill the 
intent of Congress, to do the job that needs 
to be done. 

“In this respect our subcommittee, for 
whom we are speaking today, wishes to point 
out certain areas in the operations of SBA 
where a lack of sufficient funds could seri- 
ously impair the effectiveness of the agency 
and which would, in turn, act to the detri- 
ment of small business. 


“Procurement assistance 


“We would like to call to your attention 
the fact that the Bureau of the Budget has 
requested funds for only 88 technical posi- 
tions in the field to carry out all procurement 
assistance programs. The Department of De- 
tense alone has designated about 380 small- 
business specialists or representatives as- 
signed to its small-business programs al- 
though in most cases these employees’ have 
other assigned duties. Yet the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which is assigned the 
primary responsibility of assisting small busi- 
ness to receive its fair share of Government 
purchases, is allotted but 88 positions. It is 
in the field offices that most procurement 
takes place and where the small-business 
man must have access to SBA services and 
assistance. 

“We might say parenthetically, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee has commented in its reports that the 
Small Business Administration has spent too 
few dollars on its nonlending functions- 
Our subcommittee concurs in this view- 
However, the SBA has fully utilized its appro- 
priations for nonlending functions. The 
question of increased appropriations for pro- 
curement assistance and other nonlending 
functions is one which the Congress must de- 
cide because apparently the Bureau of the 
Budget fails to recognize the importance of 
the procurement-assistance program. 

“Let us look at the small number of per- 
sonnel now assigned to the small-business 
joint determination set-aside program. The 
agency indicates that 37 of its representatives 
are carrying on this program on a regular 
basis in 90 Government purchasing offices- 
In addition, these men are attempting to 
maintain Maison with 140 procurement in- 
stallations and initiating set asides when 
they can be present. There is no Budget Bu- 
reau request for additional personnel for 
this program. 

“Frankly, we cannot visualize how a staff 
of 37 can adequately carry out the progra™ 
at so large a number of installations. The 
adequacy of set-aside coverage by the Small 
Business Administration can be more seri- 
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ously questioned when it 18 realized that 
there are approximately 800 military instal- 
lations which make purchases, plus a greater 
number of Federal civilian agency offices. 
Gentlemen, we do not belleve the beneficial 
results of the joint determination (set aside) 
program as provided for in the Small Busi- 
ness Act will be achieved unless the Con- 
gress, on its own motion, provides the neces- 
sary personnel to prosecute the program vig- 
orously as we certainly intended in drafting 
the legislation. 

“In response to inquiry we have been in- 
formally advised that the Small Business 
Administration is Umiting publicity regard- 
ing its procurement and technical-assistance 
Programs because its present staff cannot 
adequately handle more inquiries and prob- 
lems from small-business firms than are now 
being received. Yet only 18 positions (not 
new positions) are authorized to carry on the 
program of how to sell to the Government 
and to handle casework where the SBA as- 
sists individual firms with their procure- 
ment problems. These 18 employees are also 
required to assist small firms in bidding in 
areas of procurement where small-business 
competition is needed and to notify them of 
prime contract opportunities suitable to 
their facilities. These are important pro- 
grams, as we have said, yet only 18 positions 
are being requested to carry out these func- 
tions in the agency's 55 field offices. 

“The agency has reported that during cal- 
endar year 1957, about 23.500 cases of pro- 
curement assistance, counseling and repre- 
sentation in behalf of small-business firms 
were handled. Gentlemen, we know that 
there are many more small firms needing 
Assistance in selling to the Government. At 
present there are an estimated total of 309,- 
000 manufacturing establishments in the 
United States. Of course, an undetermined 
number of these manufacturing establish- 
ments would necessarily be deducted to se- 
Cure an accurate figure for the number of 
companies involved since many companies, 
we know, own one or more establishments. 
However, allowing for a certain amount of 
duplication, it is estimated that somewhere 
between 50,000 and 75,000 companies are in- 
terested in Government contracts, and most 
ol them fall into the category of smaller com- 
Panies. The SBA facilities survey of smaller 
manufacturing plants numbers approxi- 
mately 40,000. We must assume that many 
Companies require procurement assistance 
More than once during the course of a year; 
therefore, we believe that in this particu- 
lar phase of SBA's activities the number of 
Positions allotted should be doubled, that is 
36 positions. 

“Subcontracting assistance 


“Another area in which small business de- 
Serves more assistance is in the field of sub- 
Contracting. The Small Business Adminis- 
tration provides assistance in this area by 
Visiting large prime contractors and subcon- 
tractors to develop subcontract opportunities 
or small concerns. During calendar year 
1957, the SBA reports that 3,926 calls or 
visits were made, from which it was able to 
Tefer 4.978 subcontract opportunities to 
small-business firms. The success of such 
oe Program depends upon a sufficient number 
Personnel to make repetitive contacts to 
te which secure large Government con- 
1 acts. It is our feeling that the agency's ef- 
8 in making less than 4,000 calls or visits 
develop subcontract opportunities is mere- 
z Scratching the surface. We seriously ques- 
on whether the request for 11 positions (10 
5, Positions) is sufficient to carry on this 
thar important program. We must recognize 
t subcontracting has become most im- 
Vol t to small-business firms because the 
Dea of Government purchases devoted to 
Missile programs, to aircraft production, 
to highly complex weapons has increased 
will undoubtedly increase still more in 
s to come. 


Sad 
ang 
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“Small-business firms cannot handle this 
type of prime contract and should receive 
greater assistance in their efforts to obtain 
subcontracts. The skill and inventiveness of 
thousands upon thousands of our smaller 
manufacturers and machine shops have been 
fully demonstrated in the growth of the air- 
craft industry. We must keep our procure- 
ment base broad in the missile as well as the 
aircraft industry, We need the skills which 
have been developed, and we need the small 
concerns which have grown up in the weap- 
ons industry during the past 20 years. They 
constitute a strategic reserve which must be 
kept in a position of readiness, 

“Other procurement assistance 

“Another SBA program of great importance 
to small-business concerns is that of certify- 
ing the credit and production capacities of 
small-business concerns that are low bidders 
on Government purchases. This program 
offers an appeal procedure for those small 
firms whose low bids on Government pro- 
curement have been questioned because of 
doubt as to their financial and productive 
capacities. Requests for assistance and for 
certificates of competency issued by the 
Smali Business Administration are expected 
to increase as this program is extended to 
more military and civilian purchasing offices. 

“Another factor which may add greatly to 
the number of requests for assistance Is a 
recent decision by the Comptroller General 
stating Government contracting officers 
should apply the same standards to ascer- 
tain the fitness of the subcontractor as they 
apply in determining the fitness of a prime 
contractor. This may require the SBA to 
offer assistance in the form of certificates of 
competency to a large number of subcon- 
tractors. It would seem that the six posi- 
tions (no new positions) for this program 
are too low to handle the number of requests 
for assistance which should be forthcoming. 

“New responsibilities 

“We are concerned, too, that only a total of 
16 positions is requested to carry out the 2 
programs which are new to SBA. These pro- 

are: (1) set-asides on 8 Gov- 
ernment y, including eases; 
and (2) Bice and development assistance 
for small firms. In view of the importance 
of these programs, it would seem that this is 
a very modest request to cover the initial 
staffing requirements. 

“Management service 

“It is our subcommittee’s feeling that the 
request does not include adequate personnel 
for the management services program. AS 
previously stated, one of the biggest problems 
confronting small business is lack of man- 
agerial skill and technical know-how. De- 
spite this, only four positons (no new posi- 
tions) are requested for SBA’s field offices to 
provide t counseling services and 
to assist educational institutions in provid- 
ing management courses for’ small-business 
executives. 

“Summary: procurement assistance 

“we find, therefore, that there is no in- 
crease requested for to further the 
following programs: Joint set-asides, pro- 
curement counseling, and prime contract re- 
ferrals, certificates of competency, facilities 
inventory, products assistance, and the man- 


“9. Twenty additional positions are re- 
quested for procurement and technical as- 
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sistance for h offices where there are 
no professio; staff members for this work 
at the present time. 

“3. Sixteen positions are provided to han- 
die the work in connection with surplus 
property sales and research and development 
activities. These additional positions, how- 
ever, were recommended by virtue of the 
adoption of the Senate amendments to the 
Small Business Act which provided for 
set-asides for small business in the sale of 
surplus property and assistance to small- 
business concerns in obtaining Government 
contracts for research and development as 
well as assistance flowing from other research 
and development activities sponsored by the 
Government. 


Small Business Administration has become, 
insofar as small business is concerned, an 
agency of major importance in our Federal 
Government. The Congress in delegating 
authority to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration has established many types of serv- 
ices which the agency must perform in the 
behalf of small business. We believe, as 
‘we are sure you can gather from our state- 
ment, that assistance to small business in 
securing an equitable portion of contract 
awards for goods and services is a most im- 
portant function of the Small Business 
Administration. That assistance when com- 
bined with the work pertaining to subcon- 
tracts, managerial, production, and other 
technical services, assumes even greater im- 
portance. 

“It is dificult to relate the results of the 
procurement assistance and collateral pro- 
grams in definitive terms. The set-aside 
program can be evaluated in dollars and 
number of set-asides. Of course, we can also 
evaluate in dollars the direct contract awards 
which small business receives from our de- 
tense and civilian agencies; and we have 
some idea of the dollar amounts of subcon- 
tracting, but we cannot give exact figures. 
Other types of assistance may be, as we 
have seen, statistically calculated in various 
ways; but we cannot evaluate in dollars the 
results of such assistance accruing to the 
thousands .of small-business -men who are 
the recipients. We know that this assist- 
ance is sought by small business, and we 
know that the staff of the Small Business 
Administration has been zealous in its ef- 
forts to render maximum service, We men- 
tion these points because they are im- 

t in developing and 5 
determinations relating to the procurement 
and technical-assistance programs. 

“We as a Nation are spending some $20 
billion a year for goods and services for our 
national defense and about 64 billion for 


ents and agencies 
Atomic Energy Commission). Congress 
has placed a responsibility on the Small Busi- 
ness Administration to make certain that 
small business gets its share of the con- 
tracts awarded by the Government for goods 
and services. A procurement contract or 
subcontract provides employment, profits, 
and taxes and contributes to the growth 
of communities and of our economy as & 
whole. 


In making this statement we do not intend 
to imply that the financial assistance pro- 
gram does not need every penny which has 
been requested; we simply use this known 
fact to emphasize the necessity of providing 
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SBA's other programs with sufficient man- 
power and money to do the job. 

“Therefore, we believe that an inequity 
exists in the current appropriation request 
because of the inadequate increase in funds 
allotted for procurement and technical as- 
sistance. This inequity may be illustrated 
by noting that, in fiscal 1958, 24 percent of 
SBA's administrative funds were allocated 
to the procurement, production and tech- 
nical assistance programs, while in the pres- 
ent request for fiscal 1959 the Bureau of 
the Budget allocation is only 22 percent of 
the total administrative funds. It will be 
noted that the 1959 allocation is 2 percent 
lower than the 1958 allocation despite the 
fact that the 1959 request includes 16 new 
positions to carry out the requirements of 
the Senate amendments relating to surplus 
property disposal and research and develop- 
ment. To express this point in another way 
we refer to the 1959 request of $9,950,000 for 
financial assistance which represents an in- 
crease of 45 percent over the 1958 actual ex- 
penditures, for the regular lending program. 
This figure, of course, does not include 
funds for making disaster loans, the con- 
tingency reserve of $1,750,000 or funds for 
the liquidation of RFC loans. 

“We do not feel it proper to appear before 
the distinguished chairman and dis- 
tinguished members of this great commit- 
tee and offer what our subcommittee be- 
lieves to be constructive criticism without 
offering for your consideration a suggested 
solution or compromise on the most impor- 
tant problem of procurement, assistance. 
We respectfully suggest that the appropria- 
tion for procurement and technical assist- 
ance be increased by an amount equal to the 
increase for the regular lending program. 
An increase of 45 percent over the 1958 ac- 
tual expenditure for procurement and tech- 
nical assistance would equal 63,240,750 ex- 
clusive of the sum recommended for person- 
nel to administer surplus property sales 
and research and development activities as 
provided in the Senate amendments to the 
act. The addition of $150,000 for this work 
would make a total of $3,390,750. This, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen, we believe would 
add sufficient manpower to the procure- 
ment and technical assistance programe to 
strengthen the areas of operation which we 
have previously called to your attention. 
Particularly, it would enable the Small 
Business Administration to extend its cov- 
erage of the principal military and civilian 
procurement operations, many of which are 
now covered only on a part-time basis. At 
present, out of the some 800 military and 
civilian agencies which procure for the Gov- 
ernment, the SBA is able to cover only 90 of 
such operations and as indicated many on a 
part-time basis only. At the very least all 
principal procurement offices should be coy- 
ered by the Small Business Administration's 
procurement specialists. That would cover 
only 175 offices of the 800 mentioned. 

“At this very moment in our history when 
our national security is once again seriously. 
threatened by the shadow of Communist 
aggression, all of us are concerned with 
thoughts of our national defense. It is of 
transcendent importance that every shop 
and factory in our country capable of pro- 
ducing for the national defense be given 
all possible assistance in connection with 
defense contracts when such assistance 18. 
required. We earnestly suggest that this is 
not possible unless the procurement-assist- 
ance programs, as provided for in the Small 
Business Act, are materially strengthened.” 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Representative Muurrr. The appearance 
here on behalf of our subcommittee is to 
urge to add to the appropriation for the 
Small Business Administration approxi- 
mately $600,000 in order that they can ade- 
quately perform the job that we in Congress 
expect them to perform, 
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Of course, most people look upon SBA as 
a financial agency giving lending assistance 
to small business. While that is a most im- 
portant function of SBA, I think even 
though we cannot measure it in dollars, and 
cents by far the most important function 
of SBA is the work it does on behaif of 
small business in connection with procure- 
ment, particularly Government procurement. 
They have a tremendous job that they have 
been trying to do and can do and will do 
much ‘better if we give them the tools with 
which to work in getting prime contracts to 
small business, in having Government set 
aside particular parts of procurement for 
small business, and in addition not only 
getting prime contracts for smail business 
but inducing prime contractors who have 
Government contracts to subcontract part 
of that work to the small-business man. 


Procurement functions 


In addition to the work that the agency 
has been doing to date, in the Small Busi- 
ness Administration Act which was approved 
by the President on July 18, 1958, we added 
at the instance of the Senate, with the con- 
currence of the House, new procurement 
functions for SBA, 

We have required them now to take on 
the job of disposal of Government property 
including timber leases incidentally and in 
addition to that to do a job of research and 
development assistance for small-business 
firms. 


The strange part of it is that the Budget 
Bureau has approved practically no increase 
for this.very important part of the work of 
the Small Business Administration. As a 
matter of fact, while increasing the budget- 
ary appropriation for the Smail Business 
Administration for financial assistance by 
some 45 percent over the current budget 
they have actually recommended à 2-percent 
decrease in the procurement work despite 
the fact that the law, as now enacted, re- 
quires the Small Business Administration to 
do additional work and, as I say, very im- 
portant work. 

The House committee will not formally 
hear this matter, but we on the Small Busi- 
ness Committee have undertaken to ap- 
proach the members individually on the 
House side and present this problem to them 
so that, when this bill geta back to the 
House, they will be favorably disposed to 


give this agency the money it needs with. 


which to properly carry on. 

I do hope that this committee will see fit 
to recommend and the Senate will follow 
the recommendation to give the Small Busi- 
ness Administration adequate money with 
which to carry on this very important work. 

Chairman Hayven. I understand your col- 
league, Mr. RIEHLMAN, cannot be here today. 

Representative MULTER, Mr. RIEHLMAN 
went to the Bethesda Hospital this morning 
and hoped to be able to get here. He went 
there for a checkup. He hoped to be able 
to get here in time to add his comments to 
what I have said. Unfortunately he has 
been delayed. 

As I said at the outset, not only does Mr. 
RI£HLMAN agree with what I have said and 


with the statement but the statement has 


the unanimous approval of our subcommit- 
tee. 

Senator Youne. Congressman, this would 
help small business a great deal. It is the 
small business that is in trouble much more 
than big industry. 

Representative MULTER. There is no doubt, 
Senator. Big business can do this job for 
themselves and unless small business has 
an agency such as the Small Business Ad- 
ministration to help them do this job they 
are swallowed up in the mass. 

Senator Youna. I certainly agree with you. 

Representative Morra. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Harpen. We thank you for 
your appearance, 


September 12 


Report to 11th Congressional District of 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
take this opportunity to provide the resi- 
dents of the 11th Congressional District 
of Michigan with a brief résumé of major 
legislation and of my activities as their 
Representative in the 85th Congress. 

I consider one of my primary responsi- 
bilities is keeping my constituents in- 
formed of the activities of the Congress. 
During the sessions of the Congress I 
have reported to them by means of week- 
ly radio and TV broadcasts. I have also 
dispatched press releases at times when 
I considered it imperative that they be 
informed. Now at the close of the 85th 
Congress there is a need of bringing the 
activities of the Federal Government 
close to those who are affected by the 
laws which we pass, and who must as- 
sume the burden of the cost of the vast 
operation of the Federal Government. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To streamline the operations of our 
national defense program, Congress 
passed the defense reorganization bill, 
as recommended by the President, which 
promises both efficiency and economy in 
the most costly of our Government op- 
erations. -The defense reorganization 
bill is a step in the right direction, and 
was long needed to eliminate overlapping 
of authority and certain rivalries be- 
tween the various branches of the 
service. 

To further enhance our national de- 
fense, Congress created a National Space 
Agency; passed the atomic facilities 
bill; raised military pay; and authorized 
nuclear navy construction. 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


Mutual security was authorized with 
an appropriation of $3,298,092,500, Re- 
ciprocal trade agreements were extended 
giving the executive department author- 
ization to regulate and lower tariffs for 
4 more years. 

GOVERNMENT REORGANIZATION 


H. R. 8002, one of the major Hoover 
Commission recommendations which 
grants Congress controi over unused ap- 
propriations was passed. This legisla- 
tion makes it necessary for the various 
departments of Government to return to 
the Treasury surplus funds which pre- 
viously had been carried over from one 
year to the next. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 


The benefits under the Federal old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system were increased by 7 percent. 
Benefit increases will be provided effec- 
tive with benefit checks received in Feb- 
ruary of 1959 with respect to the month 
of January 1959 by a minimum amount 
of $3 and the maximum amount of $7.59 
per month for a primary insured indi- 
vidual who is currently on the benefit 
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rolls. Persons retiring in the future will 
be eligible for a maximum benefit of 
$127 compared to the existing maximum 
of $108.50. The minimum primary in- 
surance amount is increased from $30 to 
833. Comparable adjustmients will be 
made with respect to individual benefits 
and the maximum family benefits have 
oe increased from $200 per month to 
$254. 

The contributors’ rate is increased by 
one-fourth percent applicable to both 
employee and employer over the rates 
provided under existing law with a cor- 
responding increase for the self-em- 
ployed of three-eighths percent. The 
schedule of 4 additional tax increases 
projected under present law at 5-year 
intervals up through 1975 are acceler- 
ated so that the contribution schedule 
will become fully mature at 4% percent 
in 1969. This is applicable to both the 
employee and employer. The maximum 
annual amount of earnings on which 
workers will pay social-security taxes 
has been increased from $4,200 to $4,800. 

The new law increases from $60 to $65 
the maximum amount of public assist- 
ance benefits to which the Federal 
matching is available for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
disabled. In the case of aid to dependent 
children the maximum Federal matching 
is applied to a dollar figure of $32 a 
month for the first dependent child in 
the home, $23 for each additional child 
in the home, and $43 a month for the 
relative caring for the dependent child 
or children. The new average method of 
computing amounts to which a State is 
entitled to Federal reimbursement is in- 
cluded in the new law. This is expected 
to increase the amount of Federal funds 
available in a State such as Michigan. 
A new variable grant formula is included 
that places some discretion in the Fed- 
eral Administrator as to amounts that 
will be received by the respective States. 
The committee report on this subject in- 
dicates that Michigan will receive with 
respect to all public-assistance programs 
Combined, a monthly increase per 
Tecipient of $3.50. 

The amount authorized for annual ap- 
Propriations for maternal and child 
health services, crippled children’s serv- 
ices, and child welfare services has been 
increased from $43,500,000 to $58,500,000. 

ese programs are now extended to 
children in urban areas. Heretofore, 
child welfare services were limited to 
bredominately rural areas. 

TAXES 


The Congress enacted legislation to re- 
Deal the Federal excise taxes applicable 
to the transportation of property, effec- 
tive August 1, 1958. This is a very sig- 
nificant step in granting tax relief to 
the railroad industry, American agricul- 
ture, and to American small business. 

is one of the provisions that were 
Contained in the bill which I sponsored, 

R. 9166. I regret that the Congress 

did not see fit to repeal also the Federal 

taxes on the transportation of 

aue tg but I assure you that I will con- 

press for the repeal of this war- 
imposed tax. 

860 ovisions contained in Public Law 

6 improve the tax application to small 
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business so as to facilitate the acquisi- 
tion of growth capital, the more rapid 
write-off of depreciable assets, the 
carryback of net operating losses to a 
third year, and the avoidance of cor- 
porate mergers through liberalizing de- 
ferment of estate-tax payments. 
VETERANS 


The monthly rates of pensions to 
widows of Spanish-American, Indian, 
Mexican, and Civil War veterans have 
been increased. Public Law 168 will in- 
crease the rates of compensation for 
service-connected disabilities averaging 
from 10 percent to 25 percent. Also, 
Public Law 364 will provide for direct 
loans for veterans housing, increase the 
amount of such loans, and lower the 
downpayment for FHA housing. 

HOUSING PROGRAM 


There is a need for vast improvements 
in our highway systems. The Federal 
Government has tried to remedy this 
situation for the last few years, For 
the purpose of carrying out this plan, 
the Congress authorized to be appropri- 
ated the sum of $900 million for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1960. Of this 
amount approximately $31,179,000 is 
designated to Michigan. The sum of 
$925 million is appropriated for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1961, of which 
an approximate appropriation of $32,- 
046,000 is designated for Michigan, 

LAMPREY EEL PROGRAM 


The United States and Canada lam- 
prey eel control program has shifted 
into high gear and it seems that an 
answer has been finally found to rid our 
streams and lakes of this salt-water 
bloodsucker. A substance called Dow- 
lap was first tested in Little Billie's 
Creek near Cheboygan. Four hours 
after the chemical was introduced the 
dead lamprey larvae attracted hundreds 
of gulls and sandpipers. This research 
has been called unconditionally suc- 
cessful. 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the sec- 
ond great project which is going to be 
the most advantageous to the growth 
and development of our district. While 
the Mackinac Bridge joins the people of 
Michigan, the seaway joins us to the 
peoples of the world. At last report the 
actual construction was ahead of sched- 
ule. If all continues to go well, we will 
see the opening of this multimillion dol- 
lar project in the coming spring. 

DISTRICT BENEFITS 


The 11th Congressional District of 
Michigan has benefitted in many ways 
through legislation enacted during the 
85th Congress. River and harbor proj- 
ects for which funds were appropriated 
for advance engineering and for actual 
construction are Cooke and Indian Riv- 
ers, Devils River, Manistique Harbor, 
Poe Lock, Port Inland, St. Mary’s River, 
and Whitefish Point Harbor. 

Kinross Air Force Base was appro- 
priated $9,948,000 for operation and 
training facilities and authorization was 
granted for 475 housing units at the 
base. Thirteen million five hundred 
thousand dollars was also authorized for 
the construction of the Bomare Missile 
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Base at Kinross. Alpena County Alr- 
pert has been appropriated $171,000 for 
operation and training facilities for the 
Air National Guard. Two hundred and 
twenty-five thousand dollars has been 
appropriated for an Army National 
Guard armory and motor-vehicle-stor- 
age building at Sault Ste. Marie. 

Included in the CAA budget for 1958 
59 are improvements to the Escanaba, 
Gaylord, Pellston, Menominee, Rogers 
City, and St. Ignace Airports. VORTAC 
radar is planned for Grand Marais and 
Pellston. 

POST OFFICES 

In the past 2 years new post offices 
have been built in Alpena, Elk Rapids, 
Harbor Springs, Hillman, Indian River, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Stephenson, and Van- 
derbilt. New ones are being planned for 
Mackinaw City and Mackinac Island. 


LEGISLATION INTRODUCED 


H. R. 8456: To give the farmer the 
right to produce wheat for consumption 
on the farm where raised. 

H. R. 9036: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code so as to provide account- 
ing procedures whereby dealers in per- 
sonal property may exclude from gross 
income amounts withheld by banks and 
finance companies on notes purchased 
from such dealers employing the accrual 
method of accounting. 

H. R. 9166: Repeal of taxes imposed 
on the transportation of persons and 
property, 

H.R.10115: To provide an adequate, 
balanced, and orderly flow of milk and 
dairy products in interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

H. R. 10492: To regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States by estab- 
lishing quantitative restriction on the 
importation of hardwood plywood. 

H. R. 10860: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to permit schoolteachers 
and administrators to deduct from gross 
income certain expenses for additional 
education or training. 

H. R. 10861: To amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to exempt from the club 
dues tax certain charges made by non- 
profit clubs for the use of facilities, 

H. R. 11221: Lower excise tax on auto- 
mobiles, parts, and accessories. 

H. R. 11453: To amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to impose an import quota on 
iron ore. 

H. R. 13186: To amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to authorize payment of old- 
age insurance benefits to all individuals 
who have attained age 70, and to increase 
the minimum amount of all monthly in- 
surance benefits payable under OASI to 
$50. 

H. R. 13217: To amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to increase the maximum 
amount of monthly insurance benefits 
payable for any month where there is a 
disabled child over age 18 entitled to 
child’s insurance benefits. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
International Operaiions of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, I was af- 
forded an opportunity to make an on- 
the-spot inspection trip and observe the 
administration of our foreign-aid pro- 
grams in the Philippines, Taiwan, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, Thailand, Pakistan, 
Iran, Greece, and Spain. One of the 
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direct results of this trip was an improve- 
ment in the administration of these pro- 
grams which has sayed the taxpayers 
$1,500,000. 

While the 85th Congress enacted some 
important, necessary, and constructive 
legislation, it did not complete its job. 
Farm legislation beneficial to the small- 
family-size farm and the dairy farmer 
was overlooked. The revenue of these 
farmers should be increased, and the 
farmers should be released from many 
Government controls. The Democrat- 
controlled 85th Congress, for politically 
motivated reasons, was the “spendingest” 
peacetime Congress. It appropriated $7 
billion more spending than was re- 
quested by the President without ade- 
quate study of the programs approved. 
The Democrat leadership in Congress 
thwarted the efforts of the Republican 
minority to pass meritorious legislation 
to,protect the rank and file of labor from 
criminals, and dishonest and uncouth in- 
dividuals who have infiltrated labor 
offleialdom. 


David Marcus: Israel's Lafayette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 7, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr, Speaker, one of 
the most illustrious heroes of the new 
State of Israel was a West Point Acad- 
emy graduate from Brooklyn, David 
Marcus. He had been nominated to the 
Academy from my district. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following editorial which 
appeared in the July 21, 1958, issue of 
Congress Weekly. The editorial was 
written by Leo Heiman, an Israeli jour- 
nalist, a specialist in military affairs; 

DaviD Marcus: ISRAEL'S LAFAYETTE 
(By Leo Heiman) 

June 10, 1958, marked the 10th anniversary 
of the death of an outstanding hero of 
Israel's war of llberation, Col. David 
“Mickey” Marcus, whose name has been per- 
petuated in the memory of a grateful na- 
tion. 

Colonel Marcus was the only American 
officer buried at West Point Military Acade- 
my who gave his life for a foreign country. 
The tough, stocky soldier, who was the Acad- 
emy’s boxing champion, was to Israel what 
Lafayette was to America during its War of 
Independence. 

A colonel with 13 years of active service 
under MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Clark, 
Marcus quit soldiering in 1947 to establish 
a private law practice. One of his first 
clients was a worried-looking Palestinian 
named Shlomo Shamir. Shamir, who later 
became one of the first Israel Army gen- 
erals, was at that time on a special mission 
to the United States. 

He had ample reason to worry. The war, 
which began in December 1947 with Arab 
guerrilla attacks on Jewish communications, 
was going from bad to worse. The under- 
ground Israeli forces, trained and organ- 
ized for guerrilla warfare, had to be ham- 
mered into a regular army as they fought. 

Marcus was chosen by Shamir to be the 
hammer to knock the Haganah into regular 
shape. The young colonel was neither a 
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Zionist nor an observant Jew. But after 
having seen with his own eyes the horrors of 
Hitler's death camps, after succoring the dis- 
placed Jewish survivors of the Nazi terror in 
Europe, he became convinced that national 
independence in Palestine was a matter of 
life and death to the Jewish people and that 
it was his duty to help. 

With false documents, the sturdy West 
Pointer was-smuggled into embattled Pales- 
tine disguised as a foundry worker named 
Michael Stone, who had presumably come 
under contract to Solel Boneh to teach Jew- 
ish foremen American production methods. 
Marcus arrived at Lydda airport on February 
1, 1948. He spent 2 months touring: the 
country to get acquainted with Haganah 
commanders in the field and with their battle 
problems, and preparing the first Jewish 
General Staff structure since the days of the 
Maccabees. i 

He could not take with him restricted 
United States Army manuals and tables of 
organization for fear of British customs con- 
trols at Lydda, but he memorized most of 
them and dictated them to relays of Haga- 
nah stenographers, who translated them 
into Hebrew, mimeographed them and 
rushed the first copies of regular military 
instruction orders to all Haganah units. 

Upon his return tò New York on April 8, 
1948, Marcus was called to the British Em- 
bassy in Washington to receive one of 
Britain's highest honors—the Order of the 
British Empire—for his services to the Al- 
lies in World War IT. The British Ambassa- 
dor admired the sunburned American officer, 
whose hand he was shaking with vigor and 
affection. 

“Where did you get your fine tan, colonel?” 
he asked. 7 

“Oh, down in Florida,” Marcus replied 
nonchalantly. 

Mrs. Emma Marcus did not want to part 
from her husband for the second time. She 
had avforeboding that she wouldn't see him 
again, but she let him go when he promised 
to be back in New York by midsummer, 

Marcus kept his promise, but he did not 
return alive, 

The South African Dakota, donated by 
South African Jews to the Haganah, which 
landed at the small and primitive Tel Aviv 
airfleld (Lydda airport was occupied by the 
Arabs) in the late afternoon of May 9, 1948, 
and which was the first Israeli transport air- 
craft to arrive in Palestine before the dec- 
laration of independence, brought a most 
unusual complement of passengers and crew, 
The pilot, Claude Duval, a South African 
Christian, was later to become one of the 
best Israel Air Force Transport Command 
pilots, He died in an air crash in South 
Africa where he returned after the war of 
independence to work with the South 
African airways. The passengers included 
Teddy Kollek, today director-general of the 
Prime Minister’s Office; Munya Merdor, who 
brought with him two bulging suitcases 
filled with 30,000 pounds sterling in single- 
pound notes for bribing British military per- 
sonnel who sold arms and ammunition to 
the Haganah during the chaos : the British 
evacuation. There was also the American 
journalist I, F. Stone, and a collection of 
secret agents and emissaries of all kinds. 

The last passenger to disembark from the 
South African Dakota was David Marcus. 
Before leaving New York he had declared: 
“The Haganah is not yet an army but Just a 
crowd of very brave and courageous guer- 
rillas. They must master the arts of strat- 
egy, battle order, combat logistics, and com- 
bined operations in a hurry, or perish in the 
unequal battle against regular Arab armies.” 
Within a week of Marcus’ arrival in Tel Aviv, 
5 regular Arab armies invaded the day-old 
State of Israel on 7 different fronts. The 
most critical sector was the Jerusalem front. 

Earlier in April two Israeli brigades had 
succeeded in smashing through the tight 
ring of Arab blockade and opening the road 
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to Jerusalem, but they were decimated in the 
continuous 6-week action and could not 
withstand the furious onslaught of armored 
Arab Legion forces. The Old City fell, New 
Jerusalem was shelled day and night, water 
pipes were blown up and Arab Legion armor 
recaptured the key position of Latrun, domi- 
nating Jerusalem’s only link with Tet Aviv 
and the rest of Israel. Three successive 
Israeli offensives at Latrun falled, with heavy 
casualties, and hungry, thirsty, and ‘besieged 
Jerusalem, shelled by cannons and mortars, 
was in danger of being overrun by the enemy. 

At this critical juncture Prime Minister 
Ben-Gurion appointed Colonel Marcus com- 
mander of the Jerusalem front. Marcus was 
the first front commander to be appointed 
during the war. A young lieutenant-colonel 
named Moshe Dayan became his deputy. 

Shlomo Shamir, who had brought Marcus 
to Palestine earlier in February, had in the 
meantime organized the famed Seventh 
Brigade out of Jewish volunteers from 
Europe, cemented by a handful of British 
Army veterans. Without heavy weapons or 
any previous combat experience the Seventh 
Brigade made a final bid to win the vital 
Latrun junction. Enthusiasm without sum- 
cient training and heavy weapons proved 
insufficient in the face of stubborn Arab re- 
sistance. Running into continuous Arab 
Legion artillery barrages, the Seventh 
Brigade was repulsed and had to fall back 
with hundreds of casualties. = 

But although tactically defeated the 
Brigade won a major strategic victory. It is 
known now that General Glubb, then in 
command of the Arab Legion, decided to rush 
all available reserves to stem the tide of suc- 
cessive Israeli attacks at Latrun. As a result 
the Arab Legion forces which besieged Jeru- 
salem had to relax their pressure, which made 
possible Israeli counterattacks at Ramat 
Rachel, Kiriat Anavim, Mount Zion, and 
other key positions in the Battle for Jeru- 


On June 9, 1948, the Arab Legion attacked 
south of Latrun, hoping to win some higher 
commanding ground overlooking the Tel 
Aviv plain before the first truce came into 
effect within 48 hours, The Iftach Brigade, 
brought up by Marcus to relieve the battered 
Seventh, stopped the Arab onslaught, coun- 
terattacked successfully and drove the Arabs 
out of a number of important villages, cap- 
turing a whole country district which later 
served as a base for the famed Burma Road 
to besieged Jerusalem. The same day 
Marcus and Dayan arrived at Iftach Brigade 
headquarters to congratulate its com- 
mander on the unexpected success and to 
plan the next operation. 

Later that night, a few hours before the 
first truce was to take effect, Marcus told his 
friend, the famous American photographer 
Robert Capa (later killed during the Indo- 
china war): “We have been lucky so far, but 
I feel my luck is running out.” His pre- 
monition came true, 
first truce began, Golonel Marcus left the hot 
headquarters tent for a breath of fresh air. 
A stray bullet fired by a nervous sentry 
pierced his heart as he stood in the darkness, 
breathing the air of the liberated Judean 
hills, His body was carried to Tel Aviv in 
Robert Capa's jeep. 

“Your husband was our moving spirit,” 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion cabled Emma 
Marcus. “He built and perfected our war 
machine, His name will live forever in the 
annals of the Jewish people.” 

The Colonel David Marcus Foundation, 
headed by Judge Arthur H. Schwartz of New 
York, is commemorating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the hero's death with a whole series 
of projects. A monument to Marcus and the 
heroes of the Jerusalem front has been 
erected at Kibbutz Mishmar David (named 
after the Colonel), two kilometers south of 
Huldah, near the spot where Marcus fell. The 
David Marcus Military Library at Sarafand 15 
being increased to make it the biggest Israel 
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Army institution of its kind. Camp Marcus 
on Mount Carmel in Halfa will get a library of 
its.own. A Colonel Marcus stamp will be 
issued by the Israel Postal Services. Ten 
annual scholarships at the Aaron Biram Mill- 
tary Academy on Mount Carmel in Haifa and 
several scholarships in military engineering 
at the Haifa Technion will be established in 
Colonel Marcus’ name. 

The foundation's ul te aim is to build 
the Colonel Marcus Milltary Academy, which 
will be to the Israel Army what West Point 
is to the U. S. Army. Judge Schwartz is sure 
that this is what “Mickey” would have 
wanted to do himself. 


Laws Passed by the 85th Congress That 
Missed the Headlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an interesting article published 
in a recent issue of the U. S. News & 
World Report. It gives a brief outline 
of several bills passed by this session of 
Congress that received very little pub- 
licity: 

Laws THAT Missep tHe HEADLINES—MMYBE 
THEY Arrecr You 

New rules now are to protect the food you 
dat. A new law requires correct labeling of 
1 textiles that you buy. 

tness standards for mill 
e : tary draftees are 

Benefits are increased for war veterans and 
their widows. 

New laws that passed Congress without at- 

ting much attention may have something 
else for you, too. 

Many little-noticed Jaws now are beginning 
ba take effect, Amid the big legislative 
te ttles in Congress, few people paid much at- 

ntion to these minor“ measures. 

* some of them deal with food and 
. affecting everyone. Others are of 
tal importance to many businessmen, farm- 
rs, boatowners, draftees, reservists, pros- 
„ veterans, widows of veterans, and 
Other groups. 
Here are some changes to be expected: 
FOOD 
= Congress voted new rules affecting the food 
a eat. The rules say, in effect, that new 
8 ingredients must be tested and 
to ved harmless as used before they are sold 
the public. ’ 
rt the past, the burden of safeguarding 
maumers has rested on the Food and Drug 
sonis istration, charged with checking foods, 
toe Ping sale of those found unsafe. In 
ny cases this could not be done until the 
ucts had been marketed for some time. 
her new law is intended to reverse 
Trans decisions which held that the Federal 
Pol Commission did not have power to 
1 ce some of the big grocery chains for un- 
business practices. 

La CLOTHING 
tn Abels. which now tell the buyer what 1s 
mon 8 and furs, are to be used, after 18 

es, to describe the contents of other tex- 
Tors including imports. This means in- 
dra ve labels on other types of clothing, 
Trade Material, and carpets. The Federal 
über co oramilssion will check to see that the 

ntent is what the labels say it is. 
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MEAT 

Packers who want a share of the Govern- 
ment 's $250 million a year meat business will 
have to use humane“ methods of slaughter- 
ing livestock after June 30, 1960. 

Humane methods are defined as those 
which render an animal insensible to pain 
by a single blow or gunshot or an electrical, 
chemical or other means that is rapid and 
effective, before being shackled, hoisted, 
thrown, cast or cut.” Jewish ritual killing 
is Acceptable. Specific rules are to be issued 
by the Secretary of Agriculture by March 1, 
1959. Penalties are provided for packers 
who claim to be following the rules in order 
to get Government businss but do not ac- 
tually do so. 

SWITCHBLADE KNIVES 

These knives are now to be barred from 
interstate commerce, Some States already 
prohibit sale or shipment inside their 
boundaries. 

In another step to deal with juvenile de- 
linquency, Congress gave the Post Office De- 
partment more clear-cut. power to stop the 
mailing of indecent or crime-inciting mate- 
rials, 

HIGHWAY SAFETY 

The Federal Government removed a con- 
stitutional bar which had. limited the 
ability of States to cooperate on safety 
measures. The new law specifically au- 
thorizes State compacts which might pro- 
vide for uniformity in traffic laws, road mark- 
ing and testing of new drivers. Conceivably 
this approach could lead, in time, to more 
nearly uniform speed limits, for example. 

MILK FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


Children in nonprofit schools, nursery 
schools, child-care centers and summer 
camps can be provided with free milk for 
three additional years ending June 30, 1961. 
It is estimated this program will cost the 
Commodity Credit Corporation about $75 
million a year. 

DRAFT 

Mental, and possibly physical, standards 
are to be raised under a new law dealing 
with the President's authority to set stand- 
ards. The Army reports about 40 percent 
of its inducted men fall in the lowest ac- 
ceptable group, from the standpoint of 
mental ability. 

Specifically, all services plan to give a 
special battery of nine aptitude tests to in- 
ductees in the lowest mental group. The 
tests will be designed to see whether these 
boys have any skills the services need. Fail- 
ure to pass at least two tests will result in 
rejection, according to present plans. 

THE DEAF 

A new program is set up to make films 
with printed captions available to the deaf, 
The films will be distributed by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
through schools for the deaf and other agen- 
cies. Up to $250,000 a year is authorized for 
the program. 

VETERANS 

When a disabled veteran or a veteran who 
saw active service in wartime dies, the Gov- 
ernment now will pay $250 toward the fu- 
neral. The payment heretofore has been 
$150. 

A number of other changes in law will help 
veterans and their dependents. For instance, 
any veteran will now be entitled to unem- 
ployment insurance, based on credits as- 
signed for the time he was in service. In 
the past, credits were assigned only to veter- 
ans of World War II and Korea. 

Bigger benefits will be paid to holders of 
national service life insurance, if perma- 
nently and totally disabled, who pay extra 
for disability coverage. The monthly pay- 
ments will be 610 per $1,000 of insurance, 
instead of $5. 
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Payments to veterans totally blinded in 
military service are increased by 850 a 
month to $359. 

The time for veterans of the Korean war 
to claim mustering-out pay is extended to 
July 16, 1959. 

WIDOWS OF VETERANS 
Pensions of some 80,000 widows of vet- 


typical payment will be $65 a month, up 


‘from $54.18. Widows of Confederate veter- 


ans qualify for Federal pensions for the first 


HUSBANDS OF VETERANS 
The husband of a woman veteran now 
qualifies for a dependent’s or survivor's 
benefit, if he is totally and permanently dis- 
abled. - - 
AIR CADETS 
The Navy will now require its air cadets 
to agree to serve for at least 3 years as com- 
missioned officers following the initial 
training period of 18 months. This is an 
increase of 6 months in service, 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
The Surgeon General is authorized to make 
grants aggregating a million dollars to 
schools for training of public-health 
specialists, 
ATOMIC ENERGY 


Congress decided, in the case of colleges 
and nonprofit research groups, to waive the 
rule that nuclear reactors should be covered 
by private insurance as far as possible. In 
general, the Government pays indemnities 
only after private insurance been used 
up. Now, for educational institutions, the 
Government will pay all but the first $250,000 
of damages. 

CULTURE 

A new law authorizes a national cultural 
center—for opera, concerts, and other per- 
formances—to be bulit in Washington, D. O., 
the cost of construction to be raised by do- 
nations. Washington also is to get a new 
air museum and a new stadium. Money 
for the stadium will be raised through sale 
of about $8.5 million of revenue bonds, 

SALT-WATER CONVERSION 

The Interior Department is authorized to 
build five plants to show how salt or brack- 
ish water can be made fresh for 
or for irrigation. Two plants will be in the 
Midwest and Southwest; the others on the 
coasts. 

BOATING 

A new law aims at making boating safer, 
cutting down on reckless use of boats and 
encouraging States to enact boat-safety 
laws. 

Owners will be required to register boats 
of more than 10 horsepower with either 
their State or the Coast Guard and will have 
them numbered. This rule will apply to 
boats on any navigable waters and, in addi- 
tion, on some Federal lakes not considered 
navigable. . 

Fines will be levied for reckless boating: 
in the case of priyate boats, up to $100; in 
the case of boats carrying passengers for hire, 
up to $200. 

Accidents involving damages of more than 
$100 are to be reported to the State or the 
Coast Guard. 5 

ALASKA 

An additional $225,000 is authorized to 
continue a study of the need for roads and 
railroad links between Alaska and the rest 
of the United States. 

INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Paving of the last 562 miles of a road 
from Laredo, Tex., to the Panama Canal is 
covered by an authorization of $10 million. 
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DISASTER LOANS 
The conditions under which the Small 


Business Administration can make loans to 


small firms is broadened to include disasters 
caused by excessive rainfall, 
BUSINESS-REPLY MAIL 
A new schedule of rates goes in effect on 
October 31 for carrying business-reply cards 
and letters. Rates are to be 2 cents on ma- 
terial weighing 2 ounces or leas, and 5 cents 
on heavier pieces, in addition to regular 
postage. 
RESERVISTS 


Several thousand enlisted Reservists of the 
Navy and Marines will be able to qualify for 
the same retirement benefits as the regu- 
lars. A new law clears the way for those 
with 20 years’ active service who transfer to 
the fleet Reserve. 

DEFENSE CONTRACTS 

Companies will continue to be subject to 
renegotiation of profits on defense contracts 
until June 30, 1959. 

LIVESTOCK LOANS 

Some farmers who aren’t able to repay 
these Federal loans will get supplementary 
advances, at interest of 5 percent a year, un- 
til July 14, 1961. 

MINERALS 

The Interlor Department is authorized to 
lend up to $250,000 to a prospector or com- 
pany exploring for strategic materials. 

Companies digging coal on public lands 
will be allowed to lease much larger tracts 
than in the past. The limit on the area 
that can be leased to one company or indi- 
vidual in a single State is raised from 5,120 
acres to 10,240 acres, and can be even larger 
in some cases, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The Government will continue school ald 
to some 3,300 districts where costs have been 
boosted because of increased Federal employ- 
ment. Where the problem is caused by chil- 
dren of employees who live and work on 
Government property, the grants are made a 
permanent program. They are continued for 
3 years, to June 30, 1961, for districts where 
employees work on Government property but 
live in their own homes. 

Congress appropriated $180 million for 
these grants for the year ending next June 30. 


Mr. Speaker, in addition to the fore- 
going, I call attention to the legislation 
passed in this session concerning small 
business. The Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958 became effective on 
August 21, 1958; and it is a new approach 
to helping small business find a solution 
to one of its most pressing problems— 
the problem’ of obtaining adequate 
financing. In enacting this legislation, 
Congress has provided a new system 


whereby small-business concerns will 


have better access to equity capital and 
to long-term loans. We enacted this leg- 
islation because of our growing public 
concern over the handicaps which face 
small- and medium-size firms in our 
business system. One handicap was 
small-business’ inability to obtain financ- 
ing such as the major corporations ob- 
tain with relative ease. I believe this leg- 
islation will go far in reducing the num- 
ber of bankruptcies in small business to- 
GWG 
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The Role of Government in Maintaining 
a Stable Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OP MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that an article 
I have written entitled “The Role of Gov- 
ernment in Maintaining a Stable Econ- 
omy,” appearing in the current issue of 
Social Action, published by the Council 
for Christian Social Action of the United 
Church of Christ, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE oF GOVERNMENT IN MAINTAINING 
A STABLE Economy 
(By Senator HuBERT H. HUMPHREY, of 
Minnesota) 

Before discussing the nature of the reces- 
sion and what the Government should do— 
and what it should have done—about it, the 
seriousness of the recession might well be 
put in proper perspective. 

THE RECESSION IS SERIOUS 

We are not suffering from a depression. 
Nor is there likelihood that we will soon, or 
perhaps ever again, experience another eco- 
nomic catastrophe similar to that which 
paralyzed the United States in 1929-32. The 
legislative measures adopted during the 
Roosevelt and Truman administrations will 
prevent such a recurrence. 

But we are experiencing a costly reces- 
sion—the deepest and the longest economic 
decline in almost 20 years. The statistics 
speak for themselves. Our gross national 
product has declined since the third quarter 
of last year by an annual rate of $18 billion. 
Industrial production is down by more than 
11 percent from August of 1957. Business 
failures are currently at the highest level 
since pre-World War II. Unemployment as 
of June stood at 5.4 million—the highest 
figure since 1941. Profits have fallen off 
drastically; for example, manufacturing cor- 
porations’ profits in the first quarter of this 
year were down 39 percent from the same 
period of 1957. And the all-important ex- 
penditures by business for plants and equip- 
ment for 1958 are now estimated to be $6 
billion less than last year, representing a 
drop of 17 percent. These statistics cannot 
be dismissed casually. 

RECESSION IN THE UNITED STATES AFFECTS 

OTHER NATIONS 


And unfortunately the repercussions of 
this recession are not confined simply to the 
domestic scene. International consequences 
are also involved. Last year the Soviet 
Union boosted its industrial production by 
10 percent while our own production fell 
off by 10 percent. Coming on top of Little 
Rock and sputnik, this has dealt a further 
tragic blow to America's prestige and repu- 
tation. It has undermined the confidence 
of free peoples elsewhere in following the 
American economic system. We have ex- 
ported the recession because our imports 
have declined and the prices of the raw ma- 
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terials we buy have fallen in relation to the 
prices of the finished goods we sell. 

The underdeveloped countries are largely 
prdoucers and exporters of raw materials. 
The volume and value of these exports are 
down. The underdeveloped countries have 
had to cut back thelr meager development 
programs. They are blaming the United 
States—and not without cause. In some 
dogree, Vice President Nixon's reception in 
Latin America is a reflection of what the 
recession has done to the less developed 
countries of the world. 

RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENT 

In 1946, the United States Government 
adopted the Employment Act, which states 
clearly that it is the responsibility of the 
Government to maintain high levels of pro- 
duction, income, and employment. In 
spirit and in practice, this law has been 
violated by the Elsenhower administration. 

The administration would have us believe 
that this recession is simply a natural 
phenomenon over which it ean exercise little 
if any control. This is a myth which should 
be promptly exposed. For the plain fact of 
the matter is that this recession was alded 
and abetted by the planning, engineering, 
and policies of the administration itself. 

The recession was instigated by adherence 
to the fallacious theory that the steadily 
rising cost of living was due to excessive 
wage demands forced upon business due to 
the labor shortage. The remedy was spelled 
out by the First National City Bank of New 
York in its newsletter of July 1957. 

“The way to hold back the pressure of 
excessive wage advances on prices is to re- 
lieve the labor shortage created by attempt- 
ing too many projects at one time. This can 
be done by making money harder to borrow 
and by curtailing public expenditures.” 

And the administration accepted in toto 
this recession blueprint. Tight money be- 
came even tighter and interest rates soared 
to new heights—the highest levels in fact 
since Herbert Hoover was President. This 
occurred several months after economic in- 
dicators clearly showed that the economy was 
in a decline, 

TIGHT MONEY POLICY 


Coupled with the administration's ad- 
herence to and defense of the tight-money 
policy, were sharp curtailments in public ex- 
penditures. The administration, in fact, 
issued secret orders last summer to Govern- 
ment agencies to cut back on spending to 
fiscal 1957 levels, which meant a slash of $2 
billion from what President Eisenhower had 
publicly told the country he needed to run 
the Government in fiscal 1958. 

The recession blueprint was reported by 
the authoritative Journal of Commerce on 
July 18, 1957, in an article stating: | 

“The evidence now points strongly to the 
conclusion that both the administration and 
the Federal Reserve authorities believe that 
a moderate recession now would be a small 
price to pay for the avoidance of another 
boom-and-bust later on.” 

The administration’s recession blueprint as 
here outlined has now become a reality. It 
has achieved its goal of, to put it nicely 
“relieving the labor shortage.” But there 15 
one serious flaw in the whole thing, Infla- 
tion is still with us despite mounting lines 
of jobless workers. The cost-of-living is at 
the highest level in the history of our Nation 
and it has moved up month after month 
despite rising unemployment and declining 
business activity. In the past 12 months 
alone prices haye risen 3.3 percent. 
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POLICIES OF THE EISENHOWER ADMINISTRATION 


Having moved the country into this serious 
recession and having failed completely to 
stop inflation, what is the administration 
doing to get our economy back on the road 
to recovery? The tragic answer to this ques- 
tien is that the administration has been 
doing pitifully little. It has maintained a 
negative and defeatist approach. Rather, the 
criteria for action should have been the 
prospects and programs for quick recovery. 
Instead of doing nothing unless and until 
conditions became much worse, the Govern- 
ment should have acted promptly to bring 
about complete and total recovery. 

It may well be that the recession will not 
get much worse. It may be that we have 
already hit bottom. However, there is little 
evidence and almost no confidence that an 
immediate and vigorous upturn is in pros- 
pect. In fact, most business analysts believe 
that the recovery will be gradual and slow 
and that unemployment a year from now 
may well be over 6 million. 

It should be remembered that when we 
speak of “recovery” and “full employment” 
we do not mean merely regaining the levels 
of production of 1957 from which the de- 
cline began. Year by year the population 
grows and so does our capacity to produce, 
so that full employment of our manpower 
and other resources in 1958 would yield pro- 
duction 4 or 5 percent greater than in 1957. 
If full employment is mot reached until 
1959, it will have to be at levels 8 or 10 per- 
cent higher than 10957; and if it is not 
reached until 1960, it will require levels of 
12 or 15 percent above 1957. 

In view of our critical international situa- 
tion, in light of Russia's economic offensive, 
and because of the terrible waste of man- 
power and material resources now being suf- 
fered by the people of the United States, the 
Federal Government is failing miserably to 
measure up to its responsibilities. 

The liberalization of the Federal Reserve 
credit policies, and some legislation of re- 
mote or uncertain effect with respect to un- 
employment compensation and public works, 
have been wholly inadequate to serve the 
Objective of restoring the vitality of our 
economy. In effect, the administration's 
Program has reflected a let nature take its 
course” or “do nothing“ poilcy, Such bank- 
Tuptcy of ideas and such violation of the 
Principles of the Employment Act of 1946 
Cannot but result in the further deteriora- 
— pr America’s leadership in the free 

orid. 


FIVE BASIC STEPS TOWARD. A STABLE ECONOMY 


There are five basic steps which should 
have been taken by the Government a long 
time ago and which ought still to be taken. 

First, the administration's program with 
respect to unemployment insurance is miser- 
ably inadequate. The recession is a national 
Phenomenon, and the Federal Government 
should provide directly for both higher levels 
4nd longer duration of benefits, ‘The unem- 
Ployed today receive lower benetfis in rela- 
tion to prevailing wages than they did 20 
years ago. This is shocking in such a highly 
Productive economy as ours. : 
mercer: taxes ought to be cut for the 
2 and lower income groups to increase 

elr buying power and thereby provide real 
ones for the goods and services which 

© Increased capacity of our economy makes 
possible. Yes, this will further unbalance 
it budget temporarily, but In the long run 
Airie result in a smaller accumulated deficit 
a smaller increase in our national debt 
bens if we continue to drift according to the 
Cy of the Eisenhower administration. 
210 Federal deficit is already running at a 
fina. billion annual rate, and this deficit 
i aos will last longer and the increase 
Btep, © national debt will be bigger unless 
ity s are taken promptly to restore prosper- 

Tue sooner we can increase personal and 
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corporate incomes, the sooner Federal reve- 
nues will rise again, and the sooner we can 
achieve a balanced budget. 

Third, there should be a substantial in- 
crease in essential public works and public 
services, Our needs for schools, slum clear- 
ance, health institutions, recreational facili- 
ties, conservation and resource development 
and the like are obvious. It makes no sense 
to deny our people these important needs 
while at the same time resigning ourselves 
to tens of billions of dollars of loss in pro- 
duction. 

Fourth, we should scrap the Benson pro- 
grams of trying to solve the problem of 
surplus by impoverishing or liquidating the 
family farms. Even if this would work, it 
would be a poor substitute for a positive 
policy of using our capacity for abundance 
to raise the consumption standards of our 
own people and to send food abroad under 
conditions that will both relieve hunger and 
promote economic development. A prosper- 
ous and productive agriculture is an indis- 
pensable Ingredient of a prosperous and pro- 
ductive economy, 

Fifth, we should expand our programs for 
the economic development of underdeveloped 
countries, This is good international policy 
in any case, and would benefit the United 
States as part of the free world and the 
United States economy as part of the world 
economy. But particularly at this time, 
when our heavy goods industries are greatly 
undefutilized, we have a unique opportunity 
to provide machinery and other needed capi- 
tal goods, through the Development Loan 
Fund and other sound financing devices. At 
the present time these industries are not 
producing to capacity for our own needs; and 
the industries and their workers, as well as 
the rest of us, would be better off if they 
were producing for needs abroad. 

Without interfering with the basic prin- 
ciples of free enterprise, the role of the Fed- 
eral Government can and must be positive 
and constructive in terms of providing an 
environment within which private business 
can prosper and provide jobs for all American 
workers. In essence, it is the fatiure of the 
Government to exercise this responsibility 
which weakens the free enterprise system and 
which brings more harm to business and 
labor and agriculture than all the Federal 
economic regulations. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, I reemphasize that for our 
country to be strong and healthy we must 
have continued economic growth and devel- 
opment. We cannot permit our economy 
simply to level out in the face of constantly 
increasing productive capacity and an ever- 
growing work force. To permit such a 
course of action can only result in rising 
numbers of jobless workers, On the inter- 
national level it means a lessening of the 
strength of the free world at the very time 
the Soviet Union is stepping up its economic 
offensive in an effort to gain world power, 


Freedom for the Ukraine: A Challenge 
for the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great challenges confronting the free 
world is the problem of the brave people 
trapped behind the Iron Curtain. In 
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the face of great odds and in the face of 

terrible threats of reprisal, literally 

thousands of these people have stood up 
to their Soviet overlords and continued 
their belief in freedom and democracy. 

One of the tangible means by which 
the free world can bolster the spirit of 
these people and assure them they are 
not forgotten, is by annual observances 
of their special days. Last January, it 
was my honor to be invited to address 
the United Ukrainian Congress meeting 
in Rochester, N. Y., on the occasion of 
the celebration of the 40th anniversary 
of Ukrainian independence, The re- 
marks I prepared for that occasion have 
apparently won wide approval and a 
number of people have written me re- 
questing copies. Therefore, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert my ad- 
dress prepared for that occasion, and 
place it in the Record with the fervent 
hope that the next time I am honored 
with an invitation to participate in this 
occasion, the freedom of the Ukraine will 
be much closer to reality. 

The address follows: 

SPEECH or REPRESENTATIVE KENNETH B. KEAT- 
ING ON UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE Dax, 
January 25, 1958 
It is a real and humbling pleasure for 

me to join with you tonight in celebrating 
the 40th anniversary of Ukrainian inde- 
pendence. These gatherings are, for me, a 
wonderful shot in the arm, The warmth 
of the fellowship, the exhibitions of folk 
music and dancing, the bandurists and the 
choir singing—all these things are distinc- 
tive with this group. May you ever cherish 
them, preserve them, and pass them on to 
your children and from them to their 
children. 

The high esteem and genuine affection 
felt by the whole Rochester community for 
the- fine Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
our midst is perhaps typified by the mayor's 
proclamation of last Wednesday as Urkainian 
Independence Day. Also, on that day, in 
Washington, I placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rrconͤèd— which travels to the far corners of 
the earth—my own tribute to this event. 

This is an occasion which looks not only 
to the past, but perhaps more importantly, 
to the future, It is a time for remembrance. 
But it is equally a fitting opportunity to 
look ahead, 

A heritage of freedom is a thing to be 
cherished, to be commemorated, But more 
significantly, it must be used to maintain 
and extend the liberties we in this country 
treasure so highly, to all the peoples of the 
world. 

Tonight we gather to salute a nation and 
a people whose long struggle against op- 
pression serves as a symbol of the never- 
ending desire of man to be free. 

Tonight we gather to pay homage to those 
heroes who have fallen in liberty's cause. 

Tonight we gather to rededicate ourselves 
as a rebirth of freedom in the noble Ukraine, 

Forty years ago, the people of the Ukraine 
formed a free and independent national 
republic. Just as they had played an im- 
portant role in overturning the Czarist dic- 
tatorship, now they expressed their desire 
to live in liberty by forming a popularly 
elected government. 

It was not the first time. Down through 
the years, as all of you here tonight know 
from your history books, the story of the 
Ukraine's struggle for independence has 
been a prolonged and bitter one. Under a 
series of despotic governments the people 
kept alive the spark of freedom, nursing it 
for the day when it could best burst into 
flame. 
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Throughout the long periods of oppression 
and suffering the people did not lose heart. 
Through patriotic underground movements 
they kept alive the language, the national 
church, and many of their national cultural 
traits and traditions. That they taught 
their children well, you have seen tonight. 

Though rebellion against their heartless 
oppressors was a constant thought, they 
knew they could not succeed without out- 
side help. And sọ, the people waited and 
bided their time until the opportunity was 
ripe. 

Then came World War I. It proved to be 
the aid from abroad the Ukrainian people 
needed to translate their wishes into reality. 

As the war sapped the strength of the 
Czarist regime, the people of the Ukraine 
made their plans. And when the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 shattered the Czarist grip, 
the people were ready. 

Yes, they were prepared. And the long 
years of planning, praying, and working 
reached fruition. The people witnessed the 
dawning of a new era. 

In January of 1918 the western Ukrainians 
declared their independence. Some time 
later the national republic was proclaimed 
in Kiev, that historic national capital of the 
country. 

Perhaps some of you here tonight took part 
personally in those stirring events. If so, 
you will recall the excitement and the hope 
they produced. You will remember the de- 
termination on the part of the people that 
this age-old dream which had at last become 
a reality should be maintained. 

But it was not to be so. The brave, new 
republic was destined to lead a short and 
stormy life. At least, In that period, your 
people were able to bask in the warm sun- 
light of freedom. In that period, at least, 
they were able to taste the fruit of the tree 
we call liberty. 

The specter of rising and advancing com- 
munism brought all this to a halt. Unfor- 
tunately, the free Ukrainian Government was 
not strong enough to ward off the Red tide. 
At the same time, western Ukraine was being 
callously divided among her neighbors, 

By 1920, the Ukrainian National Republic 
was no more. 

Of the years since then, we know all too 
much. Or perhaps all too little. We know 
the story of these last 38 years can only be 
described as one great tragedy on a scale 
that has rarely been equalled. 

Millions have met their deaths, either 
through Kremlin-made famines, or through 
liquidation by the dreaded Soviet secret 
police. Countless others have been banished 
to slave labor camps scattered through the 
desolate reaches of the sprawling Soviet Em- 
pire. To these people we pay our deepest 
homage this evening. May their spirits 
never be quenched. May thelr memory 
never be erased from our minds. May the 
future they had prayed for never escape 
our vision. 

The Ukrainian answer to the unparalleled 
brutality of the Soviet masters took the 
form it had taken for centuries. Under- 

resistance groups were formed. In- 
surgence and opposition to the hated Krem- 
lin regime became the order of the day. 
Guerrilla warfare was commonplace. 

The sturdy spirit of resistance has not 
been wiped out by the merciless suppression 
of the ruthless agents from Moscow. We 
know that well today, just as we knew it dur- 
ing World War II. 

During that war, the hopes of Ukrainian 
nationalists rose again. When the Nazis at- 
tacked the Soviet Union, it appeared to the 
oppressed citizenry that they would have a 
new chance to free themselves from the 
clutches of the Communists. 

The Nazis soon made it clear, however, 
that they camie as conquerors, not as libera- 
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tors. Ukrainians simply exchanged one set 
of alien masters for another. The haughty 
and brutal Nazis took the place of the cor- 
rupt and heartless Soviet overlords. 

Hundreds of thousands of Ukrainians were 
shipped to the west to work in Nazi plants. 
Others who displayed nationalistic tenden- 
cies were carted off to concentration camps. 

When the Nazi armies were driven back, 
the Red Army advanced from the east, tram- 
pling everything before it. 

Once again, Ukrainians died by the thou- 
sands, for no other reason than that fate had 
made of them a human frontier between the 
East and West. Before the onrushing Red 
hordes more than a million Ukrainians fled 
their homes, preferring an uncertain and pre- 
carious existence in the west to certain mis- 
ery at the hands of Communist rule. Many 
of those courageous people who braved the 
hazards of escaping to the west are with us 
er We rejoice in their presence with 


“what followed the recapture of the Ukraine 
by the Soviets need hardly be repeated. It 
seems probable the world has never before 
witnessed a regime more savage and more 
efficient in its ruthlessness. 

But the movement for Ukrainian national 
independence refuses to die. Even the worst 
of tyrannies cannot quench that spirit. I 
am told the guerrilla tactics and under- 
ground warfare which your liberty-loving 
countrymen have used through the years is 
again serving them well. 

Their political and propaganda activities 
now embrace much larger sections of the 
Ukrainian people. They are employing all 
the means at their disposal to oppose the 
hated regime. 

As word filters painfully through the Iron 
Curtain, the picture becomes clear. Once 
again, Ukrainians are sacrificing themselves 
for the age-old dream of national political 
independence, 

I would need more than a mere crystal ball 
to prophesy when your people will bé free. 
We know it will not be achieved overnight. 
We pray it will not be too long delayed. 

Today, more than 1 million of your coun- 


trymen have settled in the United States.“ 


Your talents and culture, your skills and 
your arts, have enriched our land. 

Here in Rochester, we are proud to claim 
leaders of Ukrainian descent in every line of 
endeavor. Wherever your people have prac- 
ticed their arts and skills, they have achieved 
success. 

You have become true Americans in heart 
and spirit. Yet you have retained the best 
of the rich culture, heritage, and traditions 
of your native land. 

All of us may well, then, on this occasion, 
rededicate ourselves to two ideals. Freedom 
for America, And freedom for the Ukraine, 

To those behind the Iron Curtain we must 
continue to give our assurance that their 
resistance is not in vain. Theirs is not a 
forgotten front. The power they possess— 
the power of the human spirit itself—the 
will to be free, these are forces greater than 
any tyranny ever forged by man. Their cray- 
ing for liberty is far more powerful than 
man's most destructive weapons. It cannot 
be denied. 

This country is stronger today for those 
valiant efforts behind the Iron Curtain. It is 
stronger just as it is richer for the distinct 
contributions over 1 million Ukrainians liv- 
ing in this country have made to America. 

On this occasion let us look to the past. 
But let us also look to the future. Just as it 
is a time for remembrance, it is equally a 
time to look ahead. 

May the day be not far off when the 40 
Million Ukrainians will again be a people 
who can breathe the fresh air of freedom. 
Then we all can join in the celebration of a 
new and lasting independence. 


September 12 


Grain Terminal Association Radio 
Roundup 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp the text of a 
radio broadcast by the Grain Terminal 
Association on Friday, August 15, 1958. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GRAIN TERMINAL ASSOCIATION Darry RADIO 
RouNDUP 


The farm fight Is over insofar as the 85th 
Congress is concerned. Congress wants to 
adjourn for understandable reasons. Wash- 
ington, D. C., is like a hothouse at this time 
of year—hot, humid, sticky. Add to the un- 
pleasant weather conditions the pressure heat 
of relentless lobbyists and some heat from 
“back home” and we can understand the de- 
sire of the Members of the Congress to ad- 
Journ. As usual, several thousand bills will 
die with the adjournment. Until yesterday, 
it looked as though the farm bill would die 
along with many others which should have 
more consideration than time would allow. 
The farm bill, in the form it will no doubt 
now become law, is hailed as a victory for the 
administration, for Secretary Benson and for 
the Farm Bureau. 

It appears to us that it is an unclean 
victory, but is right in line with the pro- 
gram Secretary Benson has been working on 
ever since he came into office. Certainly it is 
no victory for many Members of both Houses 
of Congress, Republicans and Democrats 
alike, who have vigorously opposed such poli- 
cles, and, particularly those Members of the 
President's own party, who have pleaded with 
him, time and time again, to fire Benson and 
get a new Secretary of Agriculture. The real 
victory, we might add, is a victory for trans- 
portation, warehousing, finance, insurance, 
and other lines of business whose interest in 
agriculture and agricultural products is pri- 
marily that of handling volume, large vol- 
ume of rates of compensation which assures 
all costs of the service rendered plus a profit. 

The present farm bill is not a victory for 
the American farm family who produce for 
all of us food and fiber of highest quality in 
generous amounts, and who, in return, 
would like to enjoy an American standard 
of living. As we write this commentary, we 
think of a statement in this morning's Min- 
neapolis Tribune regarding the current strike 
and lockout between the teamsters’ union 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul wholesale gro- 
cery firms. This particular reference reads, 
“The chief stumbling block, was the union's 
insistence upon a cost-of-living escalator 
clause to guard against inflation during a 
3-year contract.” This simply means that 
the truck drivers for these wholesale grocery 
firms want assurance that the increase in 
wages (now pretty well agreed to) which will 
cover increases in living costs since their last 
wage increase will not again soon be lost in 
further and uncompensated higher living 

Not so in the case of the American farm 
family under the terms of the farm bill which 
will most likely become law. Instead of in- 
creased wages to cover materially increased 
production, as well as living costs as of now, 
this farm bill reduces the wages of the farm 
family, and, in addition, provides for a de- 
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crease in pay each su year. We, in 
GTA, certainly will not join in ‘hailing this as 
a victory for anyone. In light of all of the 
legislation passed to increase the pay of Con- 
gressman themselves, the military, particu- 
larly those in the higher brackets—Govern- 
ment employees (this was made retroactive 
for several months), public utility rates, in- 
creased subsidies to shipping interests, wage 
increases, tax relief—all of these either by 
legislation or negotiation under law—we can- 
not join in decreasing the buying power, the 
living standards, economic security, and 
future hopes of the American farm people. 
We believe this discrimination against the 
men and women—yes, and children—on the 
farms of America who do so much for all of 
us will react with discredit to all who now 


hail this action as a victory, We do not be- 


lieve it will be long before a new Congress, 
seriously and with compassion, will pass 
legislation to correct this shameful error. We 
believe the American farm family, no matter 
how small a percentage of our population it 
may become, will always be the one indis- 
pensable segment of our great country. 

Again, we thank you for listening to GTA, 
the co-op way. 


A Report to the People of the 11th 
District of Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MORGAN M. MOULDER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. MOULDER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
Making this statement for the record in 
reporting on some of our work and ac- 
tivities in the 85th Congress, We con- 
sidered and passed 2,546 bills out of 15,- 
660 introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We have achieved a good 
record of legislative work. No previous 
Congress has had so much responsi- 
bility. Among the history-making acts, 
the 85th Congress set up a new Govern- 
ment agency to cope with the problems 
of the outer space age and created a new 
State out of the Territory of Alaska. 

First, and foremost important, is agri- 
culture. The farmers of America are 
Democrats and they are Republicans. 
‘Their well-being and assurance of a fair 
and prosperous income should have no 
dependance upon or involve party poli- 
tics. But it is clear that the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson, has at all 
times injected partisan politics and has 
Promoted political alinements in Con- 
gress during our deliberations on vital 
farm bills to the detriment of the 
farmer. 

When this administration came into 
Power in 1953, Hon. Ezra Taft Benson 
took over a farm program under which 
for 11 consecutive years—1942 to 1952, 

lusive—our farmers had enjoyed their 
Sreatest prosperity in history. Farm 
Prices in each of those 11 years were at 
or above 100 percent of parity. During 


ese years our consumers bought food. 


at fair and reasonable prices. 


Mr. Benson, in 5 years, with the back- 
ing of the President, has reduced this 
Program to a shambles. 


~ 
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In 1957, our total population consumed 
11 percent more farm-produced foods 
than in 1952, the year before Mr. Benson 
took office, yet our farmers received $600 
million less for that larger volume of pro- 
duction for domestic consumption in 
1957 than for the more limited volume 
in 1952. And, in contrast, consumers 
paid food processors and marketing 
middlemen $6.1 bililon more in 1957 than 
in 1952 for hauling, processing, and han- 
dling the food between the farm gate and 
the retail counter. 

Here are the figures on the deteriora- 
tion of farm income under Mr. Benson, 
taken from the books of the Department 
of Agriculture: 

TOTAL REALIZED NET INCOME OF FARMERS 

(After deducting agricultural production 
expenses from the total of cash income from 
farm marketings, Government payments to 
farmers, value of home consumption of farm- 
produced foods, and computed rental value 
of farm dwellings.) 

5 pre-Benson years: 


1948. $16, 057, 000, 000 
1949. onc ene e —U— 13, 789, 000, 000 
1804 „„ 13. 185, 000, 000 


15, 158, 000, 000 
14. 416, 000, 000 


Total 60, 521, 000, 000 


The price support for dairy farmers 
was the first to be reduced by Mr. Benson 
after he became Secretary, and Govern- 
ment losses in the dairy program in the 
last 5 years have been greater than all 
costs of all Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion price support programs for all crops 
during the previous 20 years. 

It is indeed a regrettable record that 
Mr. Benson has compiled as Secretary of 
Agriculture in the years he should have 
been the chief champion of our farmers. 
He has consistently made a_dedicated 
drive for lower and lower farm prices 
based upon an absurd theory that a 
greater volume of farm products at a 
lower or poorer price will make a better 
income. In the application of this prin- 
ciple, he has set the stage for even greater 
losses within the next 2 years. 

Record wheat and feed-grain crops in 
1958, the weakening of production- 
adjustment programs, and further re- 
duction in price supports which will en- 
courage larger crops outputs as farmers 
seek to make up in volume what they lost 
in unit price—all these factors clearly 
foreshadow these distressing develop- 
ments: 

Farm surpluses will amount to a new 
record high. 

Farm program costs will climb to new 
heights. 

Meat animal prices and the income of 
feed and livestock producers will decline 
sharply. We may see hogs selling at $10 
or $12 per hundredweight. 

Farm debt will set a new high record. 

Finally, unless an effective farm pro- 
gram is developed in the next Congress 
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and put into operation, in spite of Mr. 
Benson's objections, farm income will 
establish a new postwar low, and the 
effects will be felt not only by our farm 
people but also by the Nation’s -total 
economy. 

Mr. Speaker, the 85th Congress strove, 
with earnestness and dedication, to arrest 
the 5-year deterioration of our agricul- 
tural economy, and to return our farmers 
to a parity position in our free-enter- 
prise society, but our efforts were 
thwarted—they were scuttled—by the 
veto power of the President. 

This Congress worked constantly in 
the shadows of Mr. Eisenhower's veto 
power wherever the interests of agricul- 
ture were to be served. 

The President put this power at the 
disposal of Secretary Benson. 

Early in this session the Congress 
passed Senate Joint Resolution 162 in- 
tended to prevent the Secretary of Agri- 
culture from cutting the price-support 
levels in 1958 for dairy farmers, wheat 
producers, and for several other crops, 
and also to forestall severe acreage re- 
ductions in 1959 for cotton and rice pro- 
ducers. This legislation was intended to 
prevent a loss this year of over one-half 
billion dollars to wheat, rice, dairy, and 
feed grain farmers. It proposed a rea- 
sonable solution in 1959 to the acreage 
allotment problems of cotton and rice 
farmers. The President vetoed this 
legislation. That was his constitutional 
right, but to the great injury of the 
farmers’ interests. Mr. Speaker, we need 
and must have a stabilized farm program 
and an administration that is sympa- 
thetic to the principle and consider that 
the farm families of this Nation have a 
right and ought to be equal partners in 
the rewards and blessings of free enter- 
prise and a 100-percent parity position in 
our great Nation’s growth and prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, we finally passed another 
farm bill in the closing days of this ses- 
sion of Congress. The bill is not what 
I wanted. The bill is not what any 
friend of agriculture wanted. It is an 
offspring of necessity and fear of the 
President's veto power. It protects pro- 
ducers from something worse in 1959 but, 
unless it is repealed or changed it will 
create greater problems in the years 
ahead. 

Mr. Speaker, agriculture is the only 
major element of our total economy that 
has no device, outside of the help of 
Government to pattern its production to 
market needs; that farmers have no way 
of measuring what should be their indi- 
vidual contributions to a balanced na- 
tional supply of food and fiber without 
Government help; that farmers have 
virtually no bargaining power in the 
commerce they conduct; that agriculture 
is the only major industry that does not 
set its prices to cover costs and reason- 
able profits but goes into the market 
place and asks: “What will you give 
me?“ 

I am pleased to say that I point with 
pride to the fact that I have always sup- 
ported and voted for farm parity price 
support legislation and have always fa- 
vored 100 percent varity price support 
for the farmers of America. 
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Mr. Speaker, when speaking on the 
subject of agriculture and farm parity 
price support programs, I naturally 
think of those who favor the so-called 
foreign aid programs. They are gener- 
ally the same people who oppose the 
farm parity price support programs and 
other farm legislation beneficial to our 


own people in America. This foreign’ 


aid giveaway and our foreign policy 
has created for us more enemies and 
hatred throughout the world than any 
other program or policy adopted by our 
Government in the history of our Nation, 

Mr. Speaker, it has, these past several 
years, too often and too unhappily, ap- 
peared to me that in the zeal and zest to 
sustain our faltering foreign policy too 
many hasty programs, of too great, too 
extravagant, and too expensive a nature 
have been approved to assist foreign na- 
tions. I have consistently, in this period, 
warned that in our concentration upon 
the rehabilitation of the free world there 
has been too great a neglect of the inter- 
ests and welfare of our own American 
people and I have attempted to point 
out that the most important strength, 
underlying any foreign policy, is a con- 
tinuation and encouragement of a high 
morale among our own citizens. If they 
lost confidence in this Government and 
its officials, then we are indeed in dire 
trouble. In my opinion this is one of 
the most important issues facing the 
people of the 11th Congressional District 
and all of the people of our great coun- 
try. I have opposed and voted against 
this extravagant, wasteful, and danger- 
ous policy and I believe that the people 
of the 11th district will support me on 
this stand at the coming election next 
November 4. 


Africa: Egypt’s Dream of Empire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 5, 1958 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely article which appeared in 
the summer 1958 issue of Prevent World 
War III. The article is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the present situation 
in the Middle East and the current 
activity of United Nations: 

Arnica: EGYPT'S DREAM or EMPIRE 


Today's Africa may not know exactly 
where it is going, but it is on the march, 
and marching fast toward Western stand- 
ards.” In this one observation John Gun- 
thor’s Inside Africa has captured the domi- 
nant motif underlying the growing ground 
Swell in modern Africa. After a long period 
of relative dormancy the African peoples 
have come alive. They are now giving clear 
indication of their determination to throw 
off the dead hand of the past. They are 
entering the broad stream of progress. They 
are determined to take an active part in the 
pres constructive tasks awaiting all of man- 

d. 

Of course, it should be borne in mind that 

the rates of development vary in the many 
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regions of Africa according to local patterns 
of Ute. Nevertheless, the fat is in the fire” 
and, in the words of Mr. Gunther, “almost 
the whole of the African Continent is 
trembling and astir with acute nationalist 
spirit.“ The powerful ferment confronts the 
advanced countries of the West with un- 
parallelled opportunities—or dangers. 
UNITED STATES POLICY 


Up to modern times, United States links to 
Africa mainly reyolved around humanitarian 
endeavors and missionary work. Interest 
was further engendered by the fact that the 
ancestors of millions of American citizens 
came from Africa. Commenting on that 
vital point, Special Assistant to the Secre- 
tary of State Julius C. Holmes remarked: 
“Who can evaluate the rich contribution 
made to America by the 10 percent of our 
population of African origin?” 

As the leading power in the Western 
World, the United States can play a con- 
structive role in widening the opportunities 
for a better life among the African peoples. 
Cooperation based on mutual respect and 
assistance will serve to solidify friendship 
between the peoples of Africa and Americans, 

Mr. Joseph Palmer, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs, described the situ- 
ation that confronts the United States in 
Africa today: The political map of Africa,” 
he said, “has undergone tremendous changes 
in the 12 years of the postwar period. The 
number of independent states on the conti- 
nent as a whole has more than doubled. 
The number of self-governing entities has 
shown an even greater increase, The dy- 
namism of the situation becomes every day 
more apparent.” 

It is precisely the dynamics of develop- 
ments in Africa which demand the closest 
attention. History has shown that dynamic 
situations are always pregnant with good 
and evil. Africa is no exception. Thus, 
while the forces making for progress are 
steadily gaining strength, there are other 
factors which could inflict grave damage. 
For example, there is the potential danger of 
Communist infiltration and subversion, As 
Mr. Palmer noted, “the Communists are 
openly eager to exploit the soft spots wher» 
ever they find them.” There is another fac- 
tor present in the African situation which in 
many ways has greater possibilities for do- 
ing harm and is operating with great force 
today. This powerful impulse emanates 
from the so-called United Arab Republic un- 
der the leadership of Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

Like the Communists, the forces directed 
by Nasser probe for weak spots and make no 
pretense of their determination to exploit the 
justified aspirations of the African peoples 
for ulterior motives. Mr. Palmer defined 
this problem as follows: “We in the United 
States have a very real interest in a politically 
stable Africa and believe that this stability 
is dependent upon steady and orderly polit- 
ical progress. We believe that only in this 
way will responsible, moderate, and positive 
elements emerge—in contrast to the extrem- 
ist, disruptive, and negative nationalism 
which poses such dangers for us all.” 


CAIRO’S AMBITIONS 


It Is safe to say that most Americans are 
unaware of Cairo’s ambitions in Africa. 
However, John Gunther took note of it. 
“Egypt.” he wrote, “regards itself as a kind 
of mother and father to African nationalist 
movements everywhere, and the case might 
be made that it has its own subconscious 
‘imperialist’ design on the continent.” In 
recent times the subconscious aspect of this 
imperialist design has passed more and more 
into the conscious. The essentials were out- 
lined by Nasser himself in his book, Egypt's 
Liberation, which, incidentally, should al- 
ways be on the desk of every statesman who 
wants to know what Nasser hopes to aecom- 
Plish, whether it be in Africa, the Middle 
East, or Asia. F 
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Nasser’s book is essentially a geopolitical 
tract bearing all of the earmarks in termi- 
nology and mysticism characteristic of the 
works of German geopoliticians. In Nasser’s 
book we find the cry for “Lebensraum.” 
Nasser starts from the premise that Cairo 
is the natural center of an ever-expanding 
empire which consists of three circles. The 
inner or first circle is the Middle East. The 
second circle encompasses Africa and the 
third takes in the entire Islamic world. 

As regards the African circle, Nasser writes: 

“I may say without exaggeration that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, however 
much we might desire it, remain aloof from 
the terrible and sanguinary conflict going 
on there today between 5 million whites and 
200 million Africans. We cannot do so for 
an important and obvious reason: We are in 
Africa. The peoples of Africa will continue 
to look to us, who guard their northern gate, 
and who constitute their link with the out- 
side world. 

“The Dark Continent is now the scene of 
a strange and excited turbulence: The white 
man, representing various European nations, 
is again trying to redivide the map of Africa. 
We shall not, in any circumstance, be able 
to stand idly by in the face of what is 
going on, in the false belief that it will not 
affect or concern us. 

“I will continue to dream of the day that 
I will find in Cairo a great African institute 
dedicated to unveiling to our view the dark 
reaches of the continent.” 

Nusser's pledge for Africa has been woven 
into the intricate tapestry of his imperialist 
ambitions. It has brought forth a variety 
of ways and means to reach all the corners 
of Africa and to influence the peoples of 
that vast continent so that they will look to 
Cairo as their natural savior and liberator. 
Many of the practical aspects of the plan 
were outlined in the Egyptian Economic and 
Political Review, August 19, 1956. Signifi- 
cantly, the article “An African Policy for 
Egypt,” appeared shortly after Nasser had 
seized the Suez Canal and gloated over the 
fact that he was able to threaten the lifeline 
of Western Europe. This p: in con- 
junction with the general principles set 
down by Nasser. provide us with a well- 
rounded picture of Calro’s African policy. 


THE PLAN 


In the introductory paragraphs of the 
article we read: “Egypt, in its capacity as 
leading African state, can contribute to the 
liberation of the peoples of Africa for it is 
the largest and richest African state and 
occupies an eminent position in the Islamic 
and Arab worlds. * * * Egypt finds itself 
called upon to endeavor strongly and reso- 
lutely to liberate these peoples. * * * t 
has to plan its African policy on the basis 
of 'Africa for the Africans’ and to direct this 
policy to its liberation from foreign influ- 
ence, politically, economically, socially, cul- 
turally, and militarily.” 

Proceeding from this generalized self- 
appointed role, the program as outlined in 
the Egyptian Economic and Political Review 
spells out Egypt’s responsibilities. 

(1) In the field of politics Egypt is en- 
joined to establish ‘at once * a net of 
consular services in Africa.” This network 
must become the eyes and ears of the Cairo 
government. It must be ready to effectuate 
close political ties with the African peoples 
and thelr political institutions. 

(2) Propaganda must be utilized as an 
effective weapon. It must be varied and all 
inclusive, Egyptian broadcasting in African 
languages and dialects must be stepped up. 
Documentary and cultural films should be 
distributed far and wide so as to open the 
mind and enable the African peoples to grasp 
the extent of Egypt's civilization. They 
would induce the African peoples not to de- 
lay joining the caravan that marches in the 
path of civilization and that Egypt has pre- 
pared for them. All forms of the press must 
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be thoroughly exploited. The written word 
should possess simplicity of style and call for 
Egypt and its African policy. 

(3) Egypt must infuse her missions with 
zeal and energy. Such missions, whether 
they be scientific, religious, political, eco- 
nomic, or social, must dedicate their work 
to sid the African peoples. More and more 
Africans must be educated in Egypt and 
they should be given every opportunity to 
study the great progress made in Egypt's 
renaissance. 

(4) Calro must become the center for an 
annual African conference. This conference 
will become the sounding board for spread- 
ing Egypt's principles among the peoples 
of this continent. 

(5) Communications between Egypt and 
the different parts of Africa must be 
strengthened and expanded. In this connec- 
tion it is proposed that Egypt organize an 
alrline service crisscrossing the continent. 
Communications of this type would facili- 
tate closer contact between Egypt and the 
African hinterland. 

(6) Cairo must establish an Institute for 
African Studies. The main function of this 
institute would be to act as a clearinghouse 
for all-important problems concerning rela- 
tions between Egypt and the rest of Africa. 
Applying the scientific point of view the 
institute would study the imperialistic 
methods which have enabled some European 
states to maintain their hold on these re- 
gions. So-called experts from the institute 
would devote their talents toward building 
up the ideological blocs that would provide 
the foundation for Egypt's African empire. 
Toward this end the institute would set up 
a special department for the development 
and instruction of religious leaders. They, 
in turn, would be sent to all parts of Africa 
for teaching, preaching, and giving lessons 
in the fundamentals of religion so that they 
may by this means be able to preach Egyp- 
tian politics there. 

(7) The slogan “Africa for the Africans” 
must be more the battle cry of the whole 

‘continent. The reaffirmation of this prin- 
ciple would enable Egypt “to win a high posi- 
tion in the hearts of the peoples of Africa. 
This will make all these countries direct their 
gaze toward Egypt and gather around her.“ 

(8) The United Nations, too, should be ex- 
Ploited for furthering the goal of “Africa 
for the Africans.” The world organization 
is a potential “fertile field where Egypt can 
Carry out her African policy,” Therefore, 
Egypt should seize every opportunity to lead 
all the African members of the U. N. and to 
“utilize the pulpit” of the U. N. to further 
Catro's policies in Africa. 

(9) Egypt must lose no time in taking 
Advantage of the great economic opportu- 
nities in Africa. A study of all of the Afri- 
can markets must be undertaken with the 
View toward bringing it closer to Cairo. 
In addition, Egypt must launch a program 
Of technical assistance and the establish- 
ment of joint African stock companies for 
the exploitation of African resources. By 
including Africans in its economic programs, 

will prove its altruism in contrast to 
the “grasping” activities of foreign impe- 


(10) Culturally more emphasis must be 
Placed on student exchange programs, tour- 
i exchange of athletes, lecture tours, ete. 
Owever, the main stress from the cultural 
Point of view is laid on the spreading of 
am. It is through this medium that Egypt 
fi be most effective in widening her in- 
uence throughout Africa, 
EGYPT EYES THE SUDAN 


pan is no question but that this com- 
ee 3 serves to implement 
ambitions. Of course, the program 

tannot be put into operation all at once. 
F urthermore, there have been and there will 


Continue to be many impediments and difi- 
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culties. The recent dispute between Egypt 
and Sudan is a case in point. This conflict 
grew out of claims and counter claims con- 
cerning 3 areas along the 700-mile Egyptlan- 
Sudan frontier. Two of these areas—the most 
important ones—bulge north of the 22d par- 
allel. The third-one is scuth of the parallel. 
Egypt has claimed sovereignty over the two 
northern areas and sought to include these 
areas in the plebiscite which “ratified” the 
United Arab Republic on February 21, 1958. 
The Sudan protested vigorously and subse- 
quently appealed to the United Nations. Ap- 
parently, this firmness took the Egyptians 
by surprise and Cairo retreated, at least 
temporarily. It is true that the territories in 
question may have some economic signifi- 
cance, but in the last analysis this factor 
is of secondary importance. The timing and 
the brutal manner by which Cairo endeavored 
to make good its claims revealed that Nasser 
was conducting a probing operation with the 
view towards testing the determination of 
the Sudan Government to stand up for its 
rights, It was also a move designed to help 
the pro-Egyptian faction within the Sudan. 

Though the Sudan today is one of the most 

backward areas of the world, it is, in the 
words of the Department of State, “the Mid- 
dle East bridge to Africa.” Nasser has also 
noted the strategic possibilities of the Sudan 
which “extend far into the depth of Africa 
bringing into contiguity the politically sen- 
sitive regions in that area.” 
-The northern part of the Sudan is pre- 
dominantly Arab while the southern pop- 
ulation consists primarily of Negro tribes. 
In a study of the Sudan (January 1958) the 
State Department described the significance 
of this duality: “As a new African nation, 
the Sudan itself will be deeply involved in 
this future course of Africa. But as a 
middle eastern nation, too, the Sudan will 
also be a bridge to Africa, imparting to it 
ideas, philosophies, and forces which may 
have great influence on Africa's decision and 
on its future.” Because the Sudan is the 
vital link between the Middle Fast and 
Africa, it is a great prize to be won and 
this is precisely Cairo’s objective. 

The importance of the Sudan has been 
recognized by the Egyptians throughout his- 
tory. As early as 2800 B. C. the Egyptians 
conducted military raids in that area, How- 
ever, the country did not become an impor- 
tant factor in world history until it was con- 
quered in 1820-22 by Egyptian armed forces 
under the son of Mohammed Ali the Great. 
Up to the time that Britain became the dom- 
inant influence in Egypt, the Sudan was 
more or less under the tutelage of Egypt. 
Following the end of World War I Egyptian 
nationalists not only campaigned for the in- 
dependence of Egypt but also for full Egyp- 
tian sovereignty over the Sudan. Thus, past 
historical relationships show that Egypt al- 
ways regarded the Sudan as a country to be 
subjugated rather than to be treated on an 
equal basis, 

Today Egyptian influence in Sudan is 
formidable. There are Sudanese political 
factions which lean toward Egypt. Besides 
these legal political activities Cairo does not 
hesitate to resort to tactics which are a chal- 
lenge to the independence and sovereignty of 
the Sudan. On a number of occasions Egyp- 
tian agents have ben caught red-handed in 
subversive activities. For example, in 1955 
one of Nasser’s emissaries to the Sudan, 
Major Salah Salem, was requested to leave 
the Sudan because of his brazen interference 
into the internal politics of the country. 
Another report in 1956 disclosed that Suda- 
nese security authorities had arrested four 
men after leaving the Egyptian Embassy car- 
rying subversive literature. The Egyptian 
Press attaché was asked to leave the country 
as a result. 

Another example of interference occurred 
in 1957. This is the way it was reported in 
the Arab newspaper Hayat (February 3, 
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1957): “Egypt will not succeed to harness 
the Arab states to its policy through terror 
and intimidation. A few days ago the Ezyp- 
tian Military Attaché, Colonel Abu Nur, was 
expelled from Sudan for his brutal attempt 
to silence the Khartoum daily, El-Nass, 
which criticized Egypt, by hurling bombs 
into its editorial offices.” 

There ls no question that relations between 
Egypt and the Sudan are of great importance 
to both countries. The river Nile links them 
together. They are therefore both enmeshed 
in all of the problems arising from their 
common dependence on the Nile which is the 
key to their sustenance and their future eco- 
nomic development. If relations between 
the two countries were based on mutual re- 
gard for each other's sovereignty and inde- 
pendence, much could be done in the way of 
developing the Nile to the benefit of both 
countries. The Sudanese Government has 
been endeavoring to conduct its policies in 
such a way as to uplift the conditions of its 
people. 

Internal progress requires that the Sudan 
maintain good relations with all countries. 
When the Sudan joined the United Nations 
in November 1956, the Minister of 
Affairs said: “* * We would not lke to 
take any course of action which would impair 
our sovereignty or give chance of foreign in- 
terference in our local policies; we have there- 
fore decided to follow the policy of strict 
neutrality between the West and East. Our 
economic policy is essentially one of free 
trade.” 

This is a fair statement of policy which 
seeks friendship and normal relations with 
other countries on an equal footing. It is, 
however, precisely the kind of policy which 
grates on the nerves of Nasser and is practi- 
cally considered insulting to his African am- 
bitions. Nasser does not want a relationship 
of equality with the Sudan for this would 
be in contradiction to his proclaimed goal of 
utilizing the Sudan as a bridgehead to the 
rest of Africa. “The road to Tanganyika and 
the headwaters of the Nile, the lifeline of 
Egypt, runs through the Sudan. * * * The 
Sudan is also needed by Nasser to mount his 
onward march against Somaliland, to wrest 
Eritrea from Ethiopia, and to bring east 
Africa and later the whole of north Africa 
into his domain” (Middle East and the West, 
February 28, 1958). 

THE PROPAGANDA MACHINE 


Cairo has put to the fullest use its propa- 
ganda machine in its efforts to carry out 
the program for Africa. By radio and the 
written word there is a constant drumbeat 
of anti-Western attacks, all with the aim 
of inciting race hatred. There is no bona 
fide desire on the part of Cairo to contribute 
to a constructive program that would make 
for harmony between the African Negroes 
and other sections of the population. If the 
Prime Minister of South Africa is the symbol 
of brutal white chauvinism, then Nasser 
represents the reverse side of the coin, for 
he, too, has stooped to every conceivable 
prejudice so as to prevent better relations 
between black and white. The terroristic 
Mau-Mau movement which harmed white 
and black alike, received the enthusiastic 
support of Egypt. Even when Mau-Mau was 
isolated and rendered impotent, Cairo con- 
tinued to play it up. Thus, on October 13, 
1956, the Cairo radio broadcasting to Afri- 
cans said: “ * * The Mau-Mau revolt, in 
which white arms defeated black courage, 
must be revived, not only in Kenya but in 
the entire continent and must go on until 
Africa belongs to the African.” 

Up to the year 1956 broadcasts to Africa 
and other forms of propaganda were rela- 
tively on a modest scale. By the end of 1957 
the picture had changed tremendously. More 
and more references are made to the “op- 
pression of the Africans” by the “white im- 
perialists." The United States which previ- 
ously had not come into the target range, 
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since most of the attacks were leveled at the 
French and British, had now become the butt 
of Cairo's fury. America was the real ex- 
Ploiter of Africa. According to the Cairo 
newrpaper Ash-Shab (December 31, 1957), 
“America is * * * the one behind the Euro- 
pean common market which aims at ex- 
plotting the markets of smaller countries 
and the one behind the Europe-Africa plan 
for dividing Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco, and 
Mauritania and creating a white state in the 
oil-rich desert region.“ By January 1958 
there was a marked acceleration in the tempo 
of attacks. By that time “The Voice of 
Free Africa” had been added to Cairo 
arsenal of anti-Westernism. 

The establishment of the Voice of Africa 
represents a new and more advanced phase 
in the carrying out of the Egyptian program 
for Africa. It is a 2-hour dally short-wave 
broadcast which makes frequent use of 
Swahili, the most popular of African lan- 
guages. It also employs other African lan- 
guages and dialects to reach areas such as 
east Africa and central Africa, The broad- 
casts concentrate on whipping up the emo- 
tions of the people and the power oY the radio 
station sends these messages of hate to the 
remotest corners of the vast continent. In 
their own dialects the Voice of Africa calls 
upon its listeners to drive “the dogs of the 
oppressor countries of the West“ from their 


The United States is portrayed as the arch 
villain, as the “banker for the sterling bloc 
of countries” and therefore Africa's “second 
colonial master.“ When the Voice of 
Africa was first established it put on the air 
@ young African student attending the Mos- 
lem University in Cairo. Speaking to his 
people back home, he said: “Western colo- 
nialism ts like an untamed horse or donkey 
going around and around without thinking. 
Hitting such a horse or donkey is a good way 
to teach it manners and our blows will not 
stop until this horse or donkey leaves our 
lands.” Another speaker told his listeners 
that the British after having suffered in two 
world wars, “induced another colonialist 
state—the United States—to establish com- 
panies in our countries, thus giving the na- 
tionals of Africa two masters.” In an edi- 
torial comment on these broadcasts the Bal- 
timore Sun (January 23, 1958) wrote: “To 
call this propaganda Communist would be 
inaccurate, for it is Colonel Nasser's special 
Kind of anti-Western propaganda. Never- 
theless, it serves Communist ends and pro- 


lenge to the West, have as their main tar- 
get the United States. Why is this so? In 
our opinion it is because the United States 
has played a minimum political and economic 
role in African affairs since its foundation. 
Moreover, it has a good record on the whole 
with respect to relations with the African 
peoples. Finally, it possesses the resources 
to help the African peoples in ways that will 
produce orderly development and progress. 
This is exactly what Nasser fears for, unless 
he can portray all of the Western countries 
as exploiters and white overlords, the force 
of his propaganda is lost, 

Therefore, whenever possible, the Voice of 
Africa takes the United States to task as the 
secret exploiter of the African peoples. Here 
are some examples of anti-United States 
propaganda which are worthy of the rantings 
of Goebbels: x 

“The European imperialist states have 
found that there is no way to repay their 
wealthy colleague, America, but to lower 
their poverty-stricken buckets down the 
African wells of riches and plenty. America 
is a real Jew in matters of lending and ex- 
torting usurious interest, and as the debt 
owed it by European states mounts daily and 
repayment prospects are slender, it has be- 
come to make room for America 
In those parts of Africa dominated by Euro- 
pean states which are indebted to America, 
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so that America can take a hand in the com- 
panies’ and governments’ plans aimed at 
squeezing the wealth from Africa at the price 
of poverty for us Africans. However, the 
European states with their rich merchant, 
America, are faced with another economic 
problem arising from the exploitation of Asia 
and the Middle East, where there is abundant 
oll, because the peoples of these regions have 
risen in earnest to demand their legitimate 
rights. 

“The European common market is a special 
plan devised to remove everything, from food 
to other produce, from Africa to fatien the 
European states and their rich merchant, 
America” (February 13, 1958). 

“American capital invested in the mining 
of minerals projects in Africa has been in- 
creased, and now America is cooperating with 
the reat of the Western nations in forming 
a common market to deprive us of our raw 
materials” (May 1, 1958). 

TO CONQUER THEIR SOULS 


This brief survey of Calro's efforts to domi- 
nate the minds of the African peoples would 
not be complete without an examination of 
the attempt to capture their souls, too. This 
is the role allotted by Nasser to Islam. As 
mentioned above, the program for Africa 
called upon the spreading of Islam through- 
out the continent as a political must. In 
this connection it is important to note that 
Islam has made enormous headway in a 
relatively short period of time. Islam has 
always been the predominant religion in 
North Africa. Now, however, Islam has 
reached southward from the edges of the 
Sahara Desert down to the Belgian Congo 
where it is attracting tens of millions of 
African Negroes. 

In 1931 the number of Moslems in Africa 
Was in the neighborhood of 40 millions, To- 
day the estimate is about 85 millions. In 
French Africa alone the Moslem population 
has grown from 8% million in 1952 to close 
to 10 mililon by January 1956. This means 
that about 1 out of every 3 persons of French 
Africa is a member of the Moslem faith. Ac- 
cording to experts on Africa it is clear that 
the mission of Islam has been tinged with 
political slogans and tends to serve the cause 
of Arab nationalism. “Cairo more than 
Mecca has become the focal point of Islamic 
propaganda” (Christian Science Monitor, 
March 3, 1958). 

Through the Voice of Africa the spokesmen 
for Islam hurl their wrath at the white im- 

ts. There are continual hints at a 
holy war to drive out the Europeans. The 
great Moslem University in Cairo, Al Azhar, 
has been drawn into the program of Africa 
for Africans, At this university young Afri- 
can students are specifically prepared for 
the mission, Only 200 such students were 
in attendance from French Africa in 1952. 
By the end of 1957 the number rose to 500. 

African students graduating from Catro’s 
Al Azhar, return to their homeland imbued 
with the spirit of antiwesternism. The con- 
version of millions of African Negroes to 
Islam is regarded by seasoned observers as 
a political phenomenon of major importance. 
It is noted that Islam’s thrust into the heart 
of Afriea generally runs along the ancient 
Arab trading routes through the dark con- 
tinent. Even today, itinerant Arab mer- 
chants are considered to be among the most 
fervent propagators of Islam and are said 
to employ economic pressures to convert 
their pagan customers. Attacks against 
other major faiths is a favorite theme of 
the Voice of Africa: 

“These missionaries, who come to our 
countries on the pretext of teaching people 
religion, are interfering too much in the 
policies of the nationals. In east and cen- 
tral Africa they always embark on under- 
hand activities so that the hirelings and 
lackeys of the colonlalists are elected. In 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Rhodesia, and Zanzibar 
we observe that these missionaries are in- 
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citing discord in a desire to see the na- 
tionals more dominsted, oppressed and sub- 
jugated. These missionaries must be put 
in their proper place” (February 17, 1958). 

“These missionaries came to our countries 
in the name of the Bible, but behind this 
guise they have eyil intentions of wishing 
us*nationals to be exploited and enslaved. 
I will glve you one example, reported 
by the British press, to prove to you that 
these missionaries only wear clerical clothes 
and that their intentions are not in the 
least pure. On February 14 a report was 
published in the press to the effect that a 
Roman Catholic priest has been sentenced 
to 2 years’ imprisonment in Newcastle for 
stealing property worth £2 and 16 shillings. 
Thus my brother, I beg of you to fight and 
struggle against corruption and the dis- 
turbing of affairs by these missionaries and 
others who like to see us nationals always 
persecuted, exploited, and enslaved” (Feb- 
ruary 17, 1958). 

THE KREMLIN AT WORK 

Egypt's designs in Africa are supplemented 
by the activities of Communist agents and 
the Germans. It is a rémarkable fact that 
Cairo has managed to juggle these forces 
without getting hurt as yet. Insofar as the 
Communists are concerned it is clear that 
their agents will stop at nothing to discredit 
the prestige and position of the West in Afri- 
ca. This is precisely what the Soviets hoped 
they would accomplish when they attended 
the so-called Asian-African Peoples Soli- 
darity Conference in Cairo in the latter part 
of December 1957. Needless to say, Calro was 
very much flattered by the fact that more 
than 400 nongoveernmental delegates from 40 
Asian and African states and colonies at- 
tended. The Egyptian newspaper Ash Shab 
(December 26, 1957) wrote: “The Afro-Asian 
Peoples Conference will also expose Western 
and other conspiracies to destroy the inde- 
pendence of small struggling peoples which 
look for a bigger life and of other fields of 
dignified Hving.” Another newspaper, Al 
Gumhuriyh, proudly declared: "It is not at- 
cidental that the Afro-Asian Conference 
should be held in Calro. The winds again 
blow from the East.” 

During the conference the Soviet delegate 
made a beautiful speech offering economical 
and technical aid to the Africans “as brother 
helps brother.” This same delegate praised 
Nasser's seizure of the Suez and, at the same 
time, slyly encouraged his audience to step 
up their anti-Western campaign. 

Of course, the conference, as far as Nas- 
ser was concerned, would have been a failure 
had the Soviet delegation dominated it com- 
pletely. Therefore, through various maneu- 
vers which in effect meant that both Cairo 
and Moscow would have to compromise, 
Nasser managed to remain on top of the 
conference. A permanent council was set up 
and the leading official was virtually hand- 
picked by Nasser. On the other hand the 
council granted the Soviet bloc a base in 
Egypt from which the Communists can di- 
rect and finance anti-Western movements 
throughout Africa. A New York Times re- 
porter described the situation in these words: 
“What has occurred, therefore, is tantamount 
to a deal between President Nasser and the 
Soviet bloc to allow Cairo to become the 
nerve center for a vast new campaign of 
subversion and rebellion against all Western 
interests in the area” (January 2, 1958). 
To what extent the Soviets will be able 
to break through the limitations set by Nas- 
ser, remains to be seen. In any event, the 
key control of the council rests-in his hands 
for the present. 

While we do not wish to minimize the 
Communist influence in Africa, the fact re- 
mains that no force is so well stunted to in- 
flict irreparable damage against the West in 
Africa as the Cairo machine. Complacency 
or underestimation of Nasser's capabilities 
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will bring harm not only to the Interests of 
the West but to the African peoples as well. 
In this connection it is encouraging to note 
that the conference of African States held 
this spring in Accra, Ghana, foiled the at- 
tempts of Nasser's agents to convert the con- 
ference into an anti-Western demonstration. 
The African people who seek freedom will 
refuse to be mastered by the strong man of 
Egypt under the slogan of Africa for the Afri- 
cans. In the conclusion of Inside Africa 
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to speak, with Afriea, and Africa is stuck 
with Europe, and America is stuck with 
both. So at least we should give Africa our 
most seasoned, scrupulous and long minded 
attention. The challenge to American as well 
as European statesmanship is undeniable. 
Africa is awake, Africa is alert. . and for 
good or iil it is marching with the times.” 

If the Western World will demonstrate in 
deed as well as in word that we are fully 
behind the African peoples’ march to prog- 
ress, then there is every reason to believe 
that the insidious forces at work will find 
barren ground. 


Open Primary Election Law 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 

ous consent to have printed in 

the Appendix of the Recorp my state- 

Ment on the open primary system of 
elections. 

There being no objection, the state- 
Ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Reconrp, as follows: 

The open primary is the safeguard against 
Professional political bosses and corruption. 
Tam an ardent believer in the open pri- 
SAN election law, and I warn the people who 
da 


have primaries that it would be a sad 
abe, for them if the open primaries were ever 

lished and the convention system solely 
Came back into being. 

Under the open primary, any man—rich or 
ing Dean become a candidate simply by fil- 
— his petition signed by the requisite num- 
tes ot voters, and this gives an opportunity 
5 folks to get together and select a man 
in 8 of the people as their candidates 

It e pri election of their party. 
eet Prevents a few selfish politicians from 
date together and handpicking candi- 
inte Who may be opposed to the people's 
— or who may be representing giant 
“tat noes from outside of the State and the 

ys." Before the primary election law 
ne opted in North Dakota, a few politi- 
dan representing the railroads, the big 

Brain g interests of the Twin Cities, the 
the 8 Produce exchanges from without 
in St te had met in the Merchants Hotel 
patsy peta Minn., and sometimes weeks be- 
candi, 25 convention met, announced who the 
ang tes were going to be for the National 

State o 


to ffices in our State. They were able 
Officers Out their plans of nominating the 
litica] use Alex McKenzie, the then po- 


Ba ot the State, handpicked the dele- 
bart and handed out free patrons passes and 
dr the eir expenses to and from the place 
the del Conventions, where the majority of 
haq > Fates simply ratified what the bosses 
x snes upon previously. 

Christia » When the late chief justice, A. M. 
the con nson, came from Towner, N. Dak., to 

vention held at Jamestown, the then 
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political boss, Alexander McKenzie, told him 
that if he wished to become a candidate for 
attorney general, he would have to “sign 
here.” Mr. Christianson, being a Progres- 
sive Republican, of course did not sign. -He 
was not selected for attorney general and 
was helpless to run independently because 
the primary law was not then in existence. 

Two years ago, a great outstanding pro- 
gressive Republican, Congressman UsHer L. 
Burpick, was endorsed by the Republican 
Party at a so-called unity convention in 
North Dakota, and all during the campaign 
he led the so-called unity ticket—a ticket 
to allegedly unify all Republicans. So suc- 
cessful was that campaign that the profes- 
sional political bosses this year figured that 
they no longer needed Congressman BURDICK 
and so the professional political bosses ig- 
nored him and although he was present at 
the convention they did not even accord the 
Congressman the courtesy of inviting him to 
the platform to address the convention. Mr, 
Burpice walked out in disgust. 

Of course, when it came to myself as a 
candidate for reelection on the Republican 
ticket, I was anathema to the political 
bosses, and a week before the convention 
convened, the Kingfish of the Republican 
bosses announced “anybody for the Senate 
but Lancer.” Most of the daily newspapers 
took up the refrain. If we had not had an 
open primary, the political bosses would have 
succeeded in ending my political career. 
But all I had to do under the open primary, 
was to get 300 voters to sign my petition and 
file it with the secretary of state and I had 
my name automatically on the ballot. In- 
stead of 300 names, my supporters got 31,- 
696, although they did not file all the pe- 
tit ions. 

To show how the convention can be con- 
trolled, Bowman County had three dele- 
gates. At no time did any of the three vote 
for my nomination at the convention. Yet 
in the primary election, I carried the county 
2tol. In Grant County, there were 6 dele- 
gates and I received 1 vote, while.in the elec- 
tion I carried the county 5 to 1. In Kidder 
County ‘there was 1 vote out of 5 delegates 
while I carried the county over 2 to 1, and in 
the county of Richland, where there were 17 
delegates and only 1 voted for me, yet I car- 
ried the county by a vote of over 70 percent. 
I could go on and name other ceunties with 
similar results. 

Mr. President, while I am addressing my 
colleagues today, I want them to know that 
Iam giving this speech for the benefit of the 
people who reside in those States where they 
have open primaries, and I want this speech 
to be considered as a warning to the people 
never to let their legislatures abolish it, and 
if they do in those States where they have a 
referendum like we have in North Dakota. 
by all means to refer the action of the legis- 
lature directly to the people. It is the one 
and only way that professional political 
bosses can be controlled and put out of 
business completely. In those States which 
do not have the primary, in my humble opin- 
ion, in only too many cases men are chosen 
for public office who represent special inter- 
ests or giant monopolies, and not the people, 
They, of course, owe their election not to the 
people, but to those who got them nomi- 
nated at the hand-picked convention, and 
they usually vote accordingly. 

One reason for my today, is that 
I believe the people do not fully appreciate 
the value of a primary election, and that the 
number who go out and vote are much less 
than the number who vote in the general 
election although the primary in most cases 
is of even more importance than the general 
election. Now to confirm my statement, I 
refer to the largest newspaper in my State 
which for over 40 years, has fought me—the 
Fargo Forum. On September 7, 1958, they 
became interested in the election of Con- 
gresswoman Cora Knutson, in Minnesota. 
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I know the people of my State will rub their 
eyes in surprise and read and reread and re- 
read the editorial contained therein entitled 
“Minnesota Voters Should Respect Intent 
of Primary.” Here is what this newspaper 
has to say now which was directly opposite 
to what they said in June before the pri- 
mary. It is as follows: 

“Again, this practice is not limited to Min- 
nesotans. In North Dakota Democrats often 
have voted for Senator LANGER on the Re- 
publican ticket, although it isn't quite as 
easy as in Minnesota where there is one con- 
solidated ballot with both DFL and Repub- 
lican candidates listed in adjoining columns, 
In North Dakota a voter must ask for either 
a Republican or Democratic ballot. 

“Aside from the practical danger of such 
tactics boomeranging if Lancer gets a small 
vote in the primary, Minnesota Republicans 
should stay in their own column for the 
fundamental reason that a primary election 
is designed for the members of eath party 
to pick the best possible candidates of the 
party. These candidates then oppose each 
other in the general election so the voters 
have a choice between men of different politi- 
cal philosophies, 

“Probably few of today’s voters or poten- 
tial voters remember that prior to 1912 po- 
Htical conventions picked party candidates 
for office. The compulsory statewide pri- 
mary became law in 1912, after reformers, 
as in other Midwestern States, successfully 

ied the Minnesota Legislature that 
political corruption and bossism could be 
brought under effective control if the rank- 
and-file voter were given an opportunity to 
help select directly the candidates of his 


“Thus the primary is one of the keystones 
in our democracy even though political con- 
ventions endorse a slate of candidates. The 

enables anyone dissatisfied with a 
convention choice to seek office, and the 
Knutson-Evenson contest is an example of 
how the primary operates to give the DFL 
voters a choice of congressional candidates. 

“If the primary is to continue this im- 
portant freedom of choice and the vital two- 
party system is to continue in Minnesota, 
Republican voters should not meddle in the 
DFL's primary Tuesday.“ 

Thus, it is true, as this reactionary news- 
paper stated in the editorial above, that the 
direct was passed to give the peo- 
ple the opportunity to bring “corruption and 
bossism under effective control if the rank- 
and-file voter were given an opportunity to 
help select directly the candidates of his 


There, Mr. President, is the reason for the 
open primary. There is the safeguard which 
the people have, and which, God forbid, I 
hope they never relinquish, 


Law Day—International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. IRVING M. IVES 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. IVES. Mr. President, during the 
past year, Mr. Charles S. Rhyne, outgo- 
ing president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation and a distinguished Washington 
attorney, ; 
program known as Law Day—U. S. A. 
It was designed to emphasize the dedi- 
cation of the American people to the 
principle of government under law. 

Recently, at the annual spring meeting 
of the section of international and com- 


launched a most successful _ 
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parative law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Rhyne called for the inaugu- 
ration of Law Day—International, 
which would call for a program in which 
lawyers and laymen throughout the 
world would join on a worldwide basis in 
honoring the rule of law. Mr. Rhyne's 
formula for a better world was based 
upon the idea that only the rule of law 
can both achieve and maintain lasting 
peace; Clearly law offers the best route 
to order in a disordered world. 

In a recent issue of the International 
and Comparative Law Bulletin, pub- 
lished by the international and com- 
parative law section of the American 
Bar Association, Mr. Max Chopnick, a 
distinguished member of the New York 
bar and the editor of the bulletin, wrote 
an editorial commending Mr. Rhyne's 
efforts and urging enthusiastic support 
of his formula for a better world. 

This editorial demonstrates dramati- 
cally the role of the lawyer in achieving 
the goal of all freemen—world peace 
through law. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
the editorial and a letter from Mr. Rhyne 
commenting on it, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed in 
the Recor», as follows: 

Law DAY—INTERNATIONAL 

On May 22, 1958, while our section was 
holding its annual spring meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Charles 8. Rhyne, A. B. A. 
president, speaking to another group in the 
Capitol, advanced a proposal for Law Day— 
International, 

As everyone knows, Law Day—U. 8. A. 
was probably the most successful idea ever 
launched by the A. B. A. President Eisen- 
hower's proclamation designating May 1, 
1958, as Law Day—U. 8. A. received wide- 
spread national and international notice. 
Newspaper and magazine coverage was sen- 
sational, Time featured Law Day and the 
picture of our Association president on its 
cover. Other magazines and newspapers 
ran special editorials. Observances through- 
out the country took place in many forms 
and before many audiences. Special cere- 
monies were held in courthouses. Law Day 
was the theme of sermons in churches. 
Radio and television programs echoed the 
significance of the day as one dedicated to 
the principle of government under law. 

The A. B. A, has prepared a collage of edi- 
torials and articles from magazines and 
newspapers throughout the country and it is 
a demonstrative showing of the appeal of an 
inspired idea. The public was “jogged on 
the value of law,” in the words of The 
Christian Science Monitor. The Washing- 
ton Post referred to Law Day as a happy 
thought on the part of Charles S. Rhyne 
and his associates and an “occasion for em- 
phasis of the importance of law in the lives 
of free people.” 3 

The Wilkes-Barre Record of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., sald: 

“We agree that in an hour in history when 
world order Is in peril, when Jaw is flouted or 
perverted elsewhere, it is particularly appro- 
priate that the people of America should 
proclaim anew their dedication to its great 
principles.” 

8 Nerz the Independent of Richmond, 

“Let us declare that it shall not be a day 
for celebrating dictatorships and lawlessness, 
but a day for celebrating the orderly devel- 
opment of society undor the protection of 
Justice.“ 

Life quoted Tom Paine’s “An army of 
Principles will penetrate where an army of 
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soldiers cannot” in its full-page discussion 
of how much Law Day can do to make a 
peaceful world. 

Ralph McGill, distinguished editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution of Atlanta, Ga., elab- 
orated: 

“Law is the great fact of western civiliza- 
tion. The Bible has traveled along with the 
statutes. The British common law was in 
the first ships to the new America. It is 
necessary to have a reverence for law—and 
the courts—not for the men-who come and 
go in the courts * * * but for the organic 
law which is the bloodstream of our way of 
life. If we lose the law, we lose our civiliza- 
tion.” 

On the basis of so solid a response from 
every part of our country, President Rhyne 
has now proposed an expansion of the Law 
Day concept, saying: 

“I know of no plan or program in our 
Government today where men are working 
on law for peace. At least we do not have 
men working as did the scientists, supported 
by Government funds in large amounts, as 
was the case in achieving the splitting of 
the atom and the launching of the satel- 
Mtes: eet 

“Is not peace under law just as worthwhile 
or even more worthwhile? If so, why the 
failure to concentrate on a breakthrough for 
peace under law?” 

Mr. Rhyne called for the inauguration of 
Law Day—International and the collective 
effort of lawyers and laymen throughout the 
world to join on a worldwide basis in honor- 
ing the rule of law.” 

“Then, having planted the seed on a world- 
wide basis, we must move on to Interna- 
tional Law Year in which the whole world 
can have its attention focused upon peace 
under law, just as the scientists of the world 
have thrown the worldwide spotlight on 
science through theif International Geo- 
physical Year.” 

In the same direction of thought on inter- 
national rather than national effort, Dr. 
Milton S. Elsenhower has proposed a world- 
wide medical’ science for peace program 
under the United Nations, to help solve the 
mysteries of the principal devastating dis- 
eases, such a program to include rapid ex- 
change of information, frequent face-to-face 
meetings of experts and in general, the use 
of the world as a testing laboratory. 

President Rhyne, in his travels across the 
country, has used as his main theme in 
speeches the importance of law as an instru- 
ment for He has repeatedly stated 
that “the need for law in the world com- 
munity is today the greatest gap in the 
growing structure of civilization.” And 
“Only the rule of law can both achieve and 
maintain lasting peace. Clearly law offers 
the best route to order in a disordered 
world,” 

The prescription suggested by Mr. Rhyne 
deserves enthusiastic support. “Law Day— 
International“ to be followed by Interna- 
tional Law Tear“ is another inspired idea of 
the highest order. Since we must recognize 
that both within and outside the United 
Nations the world is divided into two camps— 
those that believe in the rule of law and 
those athelstic countries that deny not only 
law but the primary principles of freedom 
and justice—the United States and other free 
nations should take the lead, set a day and 
proclaim and celebrate “Law Day—Interna- 
tional.” Thereby all the world will be re- 
minded that in the free world there are 
liberty and justice and peace through law. 
International observance of such a day would 
not only solidify the free world, but reach 
and affect the minds and hearts of those in 
lands suppressed where the yearning for free- 
dom and justice and right is real but un- 
realized, and where hope has never. died. 
Such yearning could stir into change and 
with change may come attainment of the 
basic freedoms which are protected wherever 
the rule of law prevails. To this goal the 
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lawyers of America, through the A. B. A., can 
lend their strong support and enlist the sup- 
port of the bar associations of other free 
countries. And, if this idea brings a response 
anywhere near that which resulted from 
“Law Day—U. S. A.,“ then indeed the law- 
yers of our country will have contributed 
substantially toward the attainment of world 
peace through law. 
American Bar ASSOCIATION, 
July 7, 1958. 

Max CHOPNICK, Esq., 

New York, N. F. 

Dran Max: Your “Law Day—International” 
editorial is to me one of the most moving 
things I have ever read. Perhaps I am 
prejudiced, but I think it should be read by 
every American. I hope you will send marked 
copies to the editorial-page writers of many 
of the major newspapers of the Nation, and 
would particularly appreciate your sending a 
marked copy to Henry R. Luce, Sr., and to 
someone in Congress who can insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as that is one of the 
best ways to bring it to the attention of the 
State Department. 

I would also like for you to send a marked 
copy to the Secretary of State, personally, 
and to Loftus E. Becker, the Solicitor of the 
State Department, as I have invited the Sec- 
retary of State to deliver the major address 
at the annual banquet in Los Angeles on the 
use of law to bring peace to the world, 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES S. RHYNE, 


The Role of Competition in the Regulated 
Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress, entitled “The Role of Competition 
in the Regulated Industries,” which was 
delivered by Dr. Walter Adams before the 
last annual convention of the American 
Economic Association. Dr. Adams is a 
professor of economics at Michigan 
State University, has frequently served a5 
an economic consultant to the Senate 
Small Business Committee, and in 1953- 
55 was a member of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's National Committee To Study the 
Antitrust Laws. f 

In his comprehensive speech, Dr: 
Adams has treated the vital and, I might 
say, the frequently controversial role 
which competition should play in the ac- 
tivities of our regulated industries. AS 
vigorously as possible, I commend Dr. 
Adams’ views on this subject to those wh? 
are seriously seeking a sound and con- 
structive solution to the economic ills be- 
setting so many members of the regu- 
lated industries. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoz?, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE or COMPETITION IN THE REGULATEI 
' INDUSTRIES 
(By Walter Adams) 

Ideally, competition and regulation 479 
opposite sides of the same coin. In theory: 
both are directed at the same objectives. 
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eficient use of resources and protection of 
the consumer against exploitation. The 
means to these ends, however, are different. 
To be effective, competition requires rivairy 
among many sellers and freedom of entry 
into markets. It envisions a regulatory 
scheme in which the operation of autono- 
mous market forces obviates the need for 
detailed government supervision. This is 
the philosophy embodied in the Sherman 
Act of 1890. 

Regulation, as originally conceived, was 
to be both a supplement to, and substitute 
for, competition. It was to be applied in 
those industries where the cost of entry was 
so great or the duplication of facilities so 
wasteful, that some degree of monopoly was 
considered unavoidable, Here the visible 
hand of public regulation was to replace the 
Invisible hand of Adam Smith, in order to 
protect consumers against extortionate 
charges, restriction of output, deterioration 
of service, and unfair discrimination. This 
Was the rationale of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act of 1887. 

In many respects, the Sherman Act and 
the Interstate Commerce Act were generically 
different. One was cast in terms of negative 
prohibitions on oertain types of conduct. 

The other was aimed at detailed and direct 
supervision of individual firms. One sought 
to protect the public by preserving compe- 
tition, the other by regulating monopoly. 
Nevertheless, both hoped to protect the pub- 
lic against the aggressions of private inter- 
ests rather than to shield these interests 
from the bargaining power of the public. 
Both relied on competition wherever its op- 
eration was functionally feasible and eco- 
nomically beneficent, Thus, Congress did 
not exempt ratiroads from the antitrust 
laws. On the contrary, Congress insisted on 
the direct regulation of individual railroads 
as well as on competition between them. As 
long as railroads stood in the very gateway 


8 railroad combinations and conspir- 
es. 
This regulatory policy, however, was first 
eroded and then extended. The regulatees 
themselves came to that the better 
Part of wisdom was not to abolish regulation, 
but to utilize it. Gradually the public- 
Utility concept was transformed from con- 
SUumer-oriented to industry-oriented regu- 
lation. By a process so brilliantly analyzed 
by Horace Gray, the polioy of state-created, 
State-protected monopoly became firmly es- 
tablished over a significant portion of the 
economy and became the keystone of mod- 
ern public-utility regulation. Henceforth, 
the Public-utility status was to be the haven 
25 refuge for all aspiring monopolists who 
ound it too difficult, too costly, or too 
Precarious to secure and maintain monopoly 
Be Private action alone. Their future pros- 
Malts would be assured if only they could 
uce government to grant them monopoly 
Power and to protect them against inter- 
— Provided always, of course, that gov- 
i pant did not exact too high a price for 
tats in the form of restrictive regula- 
rene this new mercantilism had taken 
or ie Was extended to important segments 
A e economy, Between 1934 and 1940, 
gress subjected radio, television, motor 
Carrie’ water carriers, freight forwarders, air 
Certina and natural-gas transporters to the 
1 cation requirements of independent 
debit commissions. To mitigate the 
Sons ting effects of depression, the role of 
New ition was substantially curtailed. 
Conve were created, and public 
bolet ne and necessity became the shib- 
Tt ts ot the day. 
8 nevertheless, that in these 
Statutes Congress did not sanction 
tang 2bandonment of competition. The 
tion mee Set up to guide administrative ac- 
have been indefinite—public in- 
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terest and public convenfence and necessity 
may lack precise meaning—but, as the Su- 
preme Court has squarely held, there can be 
no doubt that competition is a relevant 
factor in weighing the public interest. In 
the transportation industry, said the Court, 
Congress has not made the antitrust laws 
wholly inapplicable nor has it authorized the 
regulatory agency to ignore their policy. 
In short, Congress provided for the regula- 
tion of competition, not for its elimination 
by administrative fat. Yet this is precisely 
the task which some commissions—not by 
intent, perhaps, but in effect—seem to have 
undertaken. 

It is my contention that the experiments 
in public regulation during the last 2 
decades have been singularly unsuccessful, 
and that the creation of a fourth branch of 
government has, in many cases, resulted in 
(1) undue restriction of entry, (2) encour- 
agement of mergers and consolidations, (3) 
sanction for anticompetitive rate and serv- 
ice agreements, (4) erosion of inter-industry 
competition, and (5) suppression of un- 
regulated competition. Since this creeping 
paralysis infests most regulated industries, 
the following analysis of transportation is 
only illustrative of a more general and per- 
yasive challenge. 

I. TRUCKING 

1. Entry restrictions. Under the Motor 
Carrier Act, the ICC was empowered to regu- 
late entry into the trucking industry 
through the licensing of common and con- 
tract carriers. Carriers which had con- 
ducted regular operations for 3 years prior 
to 1935 were to receive “grandfather” certifi- 
cates or permits. Private and agricultural 
haulers were to be exempt. 

In carrying out this mandate, the Com- 
mission imposes an almost insurmountable 
burden on applicants for new operating au- 
thority, extension of existing authority, and 
alternate route privileges. According to a 
recent report of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, the Commission tends to ignore 


carriers. In its restrictive view of public 
convenience and necessity, the Commission 
often loses sight of the congressional direc- 
tive to promote efficient, economical, and 
fiexible transportation service for the public. 

Shipper need, the Commission admits, is to 
be measured in physical rather than eco- 
nomic terms; that is, as long as existing 
carriers are physically capable of performing 
a particular service, prospective competitors 
are to be denied entry—even if their service 
is cheaper, better, and more efficient. In its 
decisions, the Commission emphasizes re- 
peatedly that where existing carriers have 
expended their energy and resources in de- 
veloping facilities to handle all available 
traffic, and where their service is adequate, 
they are entitled to protection against the 
establishment of a new, competitive oper- 
ation. This is what might be called the 
going-concern theory of regulation, a re- 
luctance to subject existing firms—especially 
large firms—to competitive pressure. The 
test throughout is the physical adequacy of 
existing service, not the promotion of better 
and cheaper service. 

The economic results of such regulation 
are not only restrictive but, at times, absurd. 
A carrier operating between New York and 
Montreal must operate via Reading, Pa, a 
detour of some 200 miles. A carrier between 
the Pacific Northwest and Salt Lake City 
may haul commodities eastbound, but not 
westbound—and so on ad nauseam. Accord- 
ing to James C. Nelson's study, 40 percent 
of the specialized carriers were allowed to 
carry only 1 commodity; 7 in 10 regular 
route common carriers less than 
full authority to serve intermediate points; 
more than one-third of the regulated inter- 
city truckers had return haul limitations, 
and about one-tenth had no backhaul au- 
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thority at all. That these regulations result 
in empty mileage, deadhead runs, higher 
unit costs, inefficiency, and wastefulness is 
too obvious for further comment. 

But, more fundamentally; Why are any 
entry restrictions necessary, if the objective 
of regulation is to protect the public? The 
trucking industry does not fit the public 
utility, natural monopoly model, and does 
not require one or a limited number of large 
firms to achieve cost minimization. In 
trucking there are no substantial economies 
of scale. According to the New England 
Governor’s Committee, for example, the 
coefficients of rank correlation between ear- 
rier size (as measured by gross revenues) and 
cost per vehicle mile, ton mile, or average 
haul in miles were so low as to indicate—at 
least for carriers operating in and out of 
New England—that size of firm bears little 
relation to operating cost. Efficiency in 
trucking seems primarily related to effective 
route utilization rather than size. This 
means that large firms have no inherent 
economic advantages over small firms, and 
that firms have no insurmountable 
leads over new firms. It means that entry, 
in the absence of restrictions, would be brisk 
and the number of competitors large. It 
also means that by increasing competitive 
pressures, entry could work toward better 
route utilization and hence greater operat- 
ing efficiency. 

In an industry of this sort, entry restric- 
tions tend merely to preserve the capitalized 
expectations of established carriers—carriers 
who maintain, on the one hand, that they 
are efficient and provide superior service, and 
who demand, on the other, Government pro- 
tection from interlopers and competitors. In 
the final analysis, however, these restrictions 
do not assure the adjustment of capacity 
to demand, because the Commission, unlike 
its British counterpart, limits the number 
of firms rather than the number of trucks 
in Entry control does not pre- 
vent esta carriers from creating and, 
in the absence of rate competition, from 
perpetuating excess capacity. Without com- 
petition, moreover, there are no effective 
pressures to compel either efficient use of 
existing capacity or elimination of the excess 
capacity which tends to develop in a cartel- 
ized, monopolistically competitive industry. 
Thus, ironically enough, regulation may 
breed the very evils it was supposed to 
eradicate. 

2. Mergers. Under the Motor Carrier Act, 
mergers and acquisitions require prior ap- 
proval by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Approval is contingent on a finding 
that the proposed combination will be in 
the public interest, in which case the par- 
tiolpating parties are expressly relleved from 
the operation of the antitrust laws. 

in a recent study for the Senate Small 
Business Committee, Professor Hendry and 
I found an increase in the number and size 
of trucking mergers as well as increasing 
concentration in important segments of the 
trucking industry. Also notable was the 
upturn in aggregate concentration, Thus, 
in 1947, the largest 2,097 carriers (constitu- 
ting 9.99 percent of all carriers) earned 
67.92 percent of the industry’s revenues. 
By 1954, the largest 853 carriers (constitu- 
ting 4.7 percent of all carriers) earned al- 
most the same share of revenue, viz. 62.3 
percent. In other words, by 1954, the 853 
largest controlled only a slightly smaller 
share of the industry (5.6 percent less) than 
the 2,097 largest carriers (a 60 percent larger 
number) had 7 years earlier. This increase 
in concentration was accompanied by the 
net disappearance of some 2,800 carriers, or 
more than 10 percent of the industry's pop- 
ulation in the brief span of 7 years. 

The rationalization of this trend seems to 
rest on a vague and vacillating merger 
which shows little consistency in a 
or decision. What is embraced in one opin- 
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‘fon as a natural and inevitable result of the 
economic facts of life is rejected in a second 
as not shown to be in the public interest. 
Where the fears of competitors are airily 
waved aside in one instance, the probable 
plight of competitors is of great importance 
in another. The Commission approves some 
acquisitions (usually by large carriers) be- 
cause nothing has been adduced to show 
that they are contrary to the public in- 
terest. It rejects other acquisitions (usual- 
ly by small carriers) because they are not 
shown to be consistent with the public in- 
terest. The first standard represents an ef- 
fective rear-guard action by the Commission 
against protests; the second standard puts 
the full burden of proof on the applicant, 
with the necessary volume and quality of 
proof somehow always just beyond his 
reach, 

Most disturbing, perhaps, about these de- 
cisions is the Commission's failure to indi- 
cate the specific public benefits to be derived 
from particular combinations. To be sure, 
the Commission goes through its ritualistic 
legalisms and turgid incantations, but it 
seldom’ makes an affirmative, economically 

ul showing that a given merger will 
result in lower rates or better service. More 
important, it seldom considers the possibil- 
ity of achieving the statute's tory ob- 
jectives by alternative, less restrictive tech- 
niques, such as granting extensions or ad- 
mitting new carriers. Some years ago, for 
example, the Commission approved the com- 
bination of seven large eastern motor car- 
riers into Associated Transport, Inc., which, 
as a result of the consolidation, became the 
largest trucking company in the country. 
The merger not only eliminated competition 
between the participating carriers over 
roughly one-third of their routes, but also 
made Associated the only carrier to provide 
single-line, through service from Florida to 
the Northeast. Despite the protests of the 
Agriculture and Justice Departments, the 
Commission insisted that this large-scale 
diminution of competition would result in 
improved transportation service, greater effi- 
clency of operation, and substantial operat- 
ing economies. Apparently the Commission 
ignored the alternative of permitting some 
of the companies in the area to extend their 
operations and offer an integrated through- 
service—thus giving the public all the al- 
leged benefits of the merger, plus competi- 
tion on the long haul, and without sacrifice 
of the competitive mileage. The Commis- 
sion eschewed this alternative, much to its 
subsequent embarrassment. Today, Associ- 
ated is still the Nation's largest trucker, but 
its recurrent deficits lend force to the sus- 
picion that there may be more effective, and 
less anticompetitive, ways of promoting the 
public interest than by merger. 

Nevertheless, the Commission seems to 
proceed on the assumption—so candidly 
stated by Chairman Clarke—that “there 
hasn't been enough concentration,” and 
that “we need more concentration than has 
occurred if we are going to have a healthy, 
vigorous motor carrier industry.“ The Com- 
mission seems untroubled by the fact that 
this is nothing but an unproved assertion 
and that available evidence points in the 
opposite direction—indicating that carrier 
size per se has little or no relation to effi- 
ciency, profitability, or better service. If it 
did, why has Congress not empowered. the 
Commission to do more than merely author- 
lize mergers initiated by private parties? 
Why has the Commission not asked for, and 
received, the power to compel mergers in the 
public interest? 

In the final analysis, the Commission's 
anticompetitive merger policy creates prob- 
lems primarily because entry into the in- 
dustry is restricted. Were entry free, rarely, 
11 ever, would a consideration raise impor- 
tant antitrust problems. Competition, as 
the Brownell committee observed, would 
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then serve as an adequate safeguard against 
private regulation of the market by would-be 
monopolists. But entry into trucking is not 
free, and competition is not allowed to per- 
form its regulatory role. This makes it 
doubly important to ascertain whether 
mergers and concentration are, in fact, the 
most efficacious means of promoting the 
public interest. 

3. Rate bureaus. The Reed-Bulwinkle Act 
empowered the ICC to approve ratemaking 
agreements which are in furtherance of the 
national transportation policy and accord to 
each party the free and unrestrained right to 
take independent action. Commission ap- 
approval immunizes such agreements from 
antitrust coverage. 

Generally speaking, the Commission favors 
and encourages collective action in rate mat- 
ters, regarding such action as a necessary 
part of the ratemaking process. To guard 
against what it calls cutthroat competition, 
the Commission sees no alternative to pro- 
cedures calling for initial joint considera- 
tion of rate changes. Throughout, it em- 
phasizes the need for as much stability of 
rates as is practicable, in the belief that rate 
stability is more important than rate com- 
petition. But the Commission does not dis- 
miss rate competition entirely. It still sees 
some value in competition from other modes 
of transportation. 

This position might seem plausible, were 
it not for the manner in which the ICC exer- 
cises its maximum-minimum rate powers. 
As the Brownell committee observed, the 
Commission utilizes its minimum rate power 
“both to protect the railroads from motor- 
carrier competition as well as to safeguard 
the motor-carrier industry from ‘destructive’ 
competition within its own ranks. Indeed, 
from the inception of motor-carrier regula- 
tion to the present day, the power to fix 
minimum rates has been more significant 
than the authority to fix maximum charges.” 
Under the circumstances, intermode compe- 
tition can hardly contain the upward pres- 
sure on the entire rate structure. It cannot 
neutralize the combined impact of minimum 
rate fixing by government and private rate 
fixing by trade associations. 

But what about the built-in checks and 
balances—the rigth of independent action as 
a safeguard against arbitrary and exorbitant 
charges, collusively arrived at? The record 
shows that, in practice, this right is little 
more then a sterile gesture. To the rate 
bureaus, it represents a minor annoyance 
which cannot break down the self-imposed 
restraints born of history, habit, and strong 
mutual self-interest. To the Commission, it 
represens no more than an element of fiex- 
ibility, a safety valve, to take care of special 
situations which must not be allowed to 
undermine general adherenec to the idol of 
rate stability. In other words, independent 
action is not to be encouraged, but toler- 
ated—tolerated so long as it falls short of 
promoting genuine rate competition. 

That the right of independent action is 
more formal than real is repeatedly demon- 
strated In the cases. In the Southern Motor 
Carriers case, for example, the record showed 
substantial interference with managerial 
discretion and individunl initiative in the 
ratemaking process. The general manager 
of the conference announced his determina- 
tion that every member should have exactly 
the same level of freight rates. The confer- 
ence filed several suspension proceedings 
against the independently announced rates 
of its own members—no doubt to encourage 
independent action, free from coercion or 
fear of retaliation. The conference utilized 
meetings to facilitate the submission of iden- 
tical section 22 bids to the Government. 
Finally, the conference used ita power as a 
trade association to boycott recalcitrant out- 
siders who refused to go along with its rate 
policies. Yet the Commission, after insist- 
ing on some purely formal safeguards in the 
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written agreement, approved the conference 
charter. The Commission held that rate 
bureaus have a right to protest the independ- 
ent action of their members, that such pro- 
tests in no way prevent or discourage inde- 
pendent action, nor work any hardship on 
bureau members. In short, the Commission 
once again sacrificed substance for form. It 
looked at provisions in the charter rather 
than practices in the market place. 

Ultimately, rate bureau regulation raises 
two major issues. First, does the Reed-Bul- 
winkle Act afford adequate protection to the 
public interest? Second, if so, does the Com- 
mission possess the wisdom to determine, 
as Congress intended, whether the advan- 
tages to the public interest, through further- 
ance of the national transportation policy, 
are such as to outweigh the disadvantages to 
the public interest guarded against by the 
antitrust laws. Obviously, carriers must be 
permitted a degree of collaboration in setting 
joint rates and through rates. “Noone,” as 
Wendell Berge concedes, “would gainsay this 
right. Commonsense dictates it, the Inter- 
state Commerce Act provides for it, and the 
Sherman Act does not forbid it.“ But when 
does collaboration become collusion and co- 
ercion, and how much of it must be tolerated 
in order to promote the public interest? 

4. Intermode competition. The Interstate 
Commerce Act directs the Commission not 
to authorize the acquisition of a motor car- 
rier by a railroad or its subsidiary except 
upon finding that the transaction (a) will 
be consistent with the public interest, (b) 
will enable the railroad to use motor vehicle 
service to public advantage in its rail op- 
erations, and (c) will not unduly restrain 
competition, This—as well as Federal legis- 
lation affecting air carriers, freight for- 
warders, and inland waterways—reflects a 
historic opposition to common control over 
competing mediums of transportation. 

Since the early days of the Motor Carrier 
Act, the Commission has respected this 
congressional policy. Starting with the 
Barker case of 1936, the Commission con- 
sistently rejected the notion that the way 
to maintain for the future healthful com- 
petition between rail and truck service 15 
to give the railroads free opportunity to go 
into the kind of truck service which 1s 
strictly competitive with, rather than auxil- 
lary to, their rall operations. The Commis- 
sion always insisted that motor carrier serv- 
ice furnished by a railroad. be confined to 
service auxiliary and supplementary to its 
rall service and in territory parallel and 
adjacent to its rail lines. Given the difi- 
culty of promoting competition among rail- 
Toads, the policy objective was to preserv® 
as much competition with other means of 
transportation as possible. 

Two recent decisions, however, may fore- 
shadow a reversal of Commission policy. In 
the Pacific Motor Trucking case, the Com- 
mission permitted a subsidiary of the South- 
ern Pacific to acquire one of the largest 
independent motor carriers on the west const 
and a formidable competitor of both the 
railroad and its trucking subsidiary, The 
hearing examiner, after concluding that the 
transaction was a “concerted plan to re- 
strain competition” and that its primary 
objective was the elimination of a powerful 
competitor, recommended denial of the ap- 
plication. But the Commission approv 
the merger without requiring, as is cus- 
tomary, the solection of key points which 
are break-bulk and consolidation points on. 
the parent railroad. It shrugged off 1 
responsibility to restrict the railrond’s truck- 
ing operations to bona fide auxiliary and 
supplementary service. In short, the Com: 
mission not only sanctioned a substan 
diminution of ‘competition, but also = 
signicant erosion of intermode rivalry. R 

Similarly, in the Rock Island case, 2 
Commission authorized a railroad subsid 
ary to conduct unrestricted motor operations 
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across the breadth of the State of Iowa. 
Here again the Commission departed from 
the well-established precedent that rall- 
roads should be prohibited from initiating 
new or acquiring existing motor-carrier op- 
erations which are not supplemental or 
auxiliary in character. 

The issue here is fundamental, The rail- 
roads have persistently demanded the right 
to engage in unrestricted motor operations. 
Congress has consistently rebuffed them. 
Yet the Commission seems now prepared to 
effectuate through administrative adjudica- 
tion what powerful pressure groups have 
failed to achieye through legislation. On 
the one hand, the Commission justifies dras- 
tic departures from intramode competition 
because the public is protected by intermode 
competition. On the other hand, the Com- 
mission approves the gradual erosion and 
undermining of intermode competition as 
well. If. this trend continues, the integra- 
tion (as distinct from coordination) of rail- 
truck service will become a reality—without 
legislative sanction and without an affirma- 
tive demonstration of the public benefits to 
be derived from eliminating this major 
source of competition in a regulation-riddied, 
restriction-infested industry. 

5. Unregulated competition. Under the 
Motor Carrier Act, agricultural haulers, as 
well as private carriers, were freed from the 
entry, rate, and route restrictions of the ICC. 
Section 203 (b) (6) exempted motor vehicles 
carrying ordinary livestock, fish, or agricul- 
tural commodities (not including manufac- 
tured products thereof), if such vehicles did 
not carry other property for compensation. 
Attacked almost from its inception by the 
regulated carriers and the Commission, the 
exemption has had a profound competitive 
impact on both rail and motor carriers, and 
has been a live laboratory for testing the 
Viability of competition in the trucking in- 
dustry. i 

No comprehensive comparison of exempt 
and regulated rates is available, primarily 
because rates on exempt commodities do not 
have to be filed with the Commission. Indi- 
vidual studies, however, indicate that the 
impact of exempt carriers has been substan- 
tial. One USDA study, for example, con- 
cluded that the rates on agricultural com- 
modities charged by railways and by regu- 
lated motor carriers generally have been re- 
duced by the competition of exempt and 
Otherwise unregulated motor carriers below a 
level which they would otherwise attain. 
Another study showed that, on Florida citrus, 
the railroads in 1950 were forced to reduce 
their rates to several Midwestern cities in 
order to recoup their traffic losses to exempt 
haulers. Again, because of trafic losses, the 
Tallroads in 1950 reduced the rate on Virginia 
apples to southern destinations by 22 per- 
cent—with the result that during the next 
2 years the rail unloads of Virginia apples 
in southern cities increased by 159 percent 
Whereas the rail unloads in northern cities 
Showed no significant change. In short, 
Biven the high cross-elasticity of demand for 
transportation, railroads and certificated 
Motor carriers have felt the profound impact 
of exempt competition, 

3 impact is, perhaps, best measured by 
© extent to which unrégulated carriers 
Ave increased their relative share of the 

15 ket, Between 1949 and 1955, according 

the ICC, nonregulated truck ton-miles 
ree 92 percent, compared to 18.1 per- 

S t for railroads and 568 for regulated 
Tucks. Even more notable is the growing 

8 of truck transportation of com- 

— tles moving under the agricultural 
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trucks operating under the agricultural 
exmeption and by private carriers, also 
exempt from ICC regulation. This distri- 
bution of market shares appears to reflect 
significant differences in rates, speed, and 
quality of service. 

Though the shipper benefits from the agri- 
cultural exemption have consistently been 
defended by all the farm organizations, by 
the Secretary of Agriculture and the Attorney 
General (under Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower), and by Congress, the ICC never 
gave up the fight. Its persistent attempts 
to eliminate or emasculate the exemption are 
marked by both determination and futility. 

First. The Commission announced the 
poisoned vehicle doctrine which held that if 
a vehicle was ever used to transport non- 
exempt goods, it automatically lost the bene- 
fit of the exemption. This interpretation 
which sought to make the vehicle rather 
than the commodity the test for the exemp- 
tion was struck down by the courts. 

Second. The Commission announced the 
“channels of commerce” theory which held 
that the exemption covers only the first haul 
from farm to market. This too was struck 
down by the courts. 

Third. The Commission announced a num- 
ber of restrictive commodity interpretations, 
Contrary to expert testimony of the Agricul- 
ture Department, the Commission held that 
redried tobacco leaf, dressed poultry, shelled 
nuts, nursery stock, flowers and bulbs, and 
frozen fruits and vegetables are not agricul- 
tural, but manufactured goods. In all these 
cases, the courts have reversed the Commis- 
sion—often with overtones of ridicule. One 
judge pointed out that “a chicken which 
has been killed and dressed is still a chicken.” 
Another observed that “after shelling, a nut 
is still a nut.” Substantial identity, accord- 
ing to the Supreme Court, is the relevant 
test: “where the commodity retains a con- 
tinuing substantial identity through the 
processing stage we cannot say that it has 
been ‘manufactured’ within the meaning of 
section 203 (b) (6).” 

Fourth, Defeated in its frontal assaults, 
the Commission launched a flank attack. It 
decreed that all trucks leased by a common 
carrier must be leased for at least 30 days. 
This would have nullified the exemption for 
agricultural haulers who use single-trip or 
back-haul leases to achieve full utilization of 
equipment and consequent economy of oper- 
ation, But this strategem also failed, when 
Congress specifically exempted agricultural 
haulers from this crippling regulation, 

In general, the Commission has been con- 
sistently defeated in both its judicial and 
legislative efforts to curtail the exemption. 
As Judge Grayen concluded in the Kroblin 
case: “There are two features that stand out 
most predominantly in the voluminous legis- 
lative history relating to amendments made 
or proposed to section 203 (b) (6). One 
feature is that every amendment that Con- 
; has made to it has broadened and 
liberalized its provisions in favor of exemp- 
tion and the other feature is that although 
often importuned to do so, Congress has uni- 
formly and steadfastly refused or rejected 
amendments which would either directly or 
indirectly have denied the benefits of the 
exemptions.” 

The explanation for this is probably two- 
fold. First, performance under the agri- 
cultural exemption has demonstrated that 
shipper and carrier interests can both be 
served through a competitive industry organ- 
ization. ‘The shipper benefits from lower 
rates, speedier and more flexible service, 
while the carrier retains his managerial dis- 
cretion and competitive opportunity. Sec- 
ond, and more important, perhaps, the ex- 
emption has remained inviolate because the 
political strength of the farmer effectively 
neutralized the bureaucratic rapacity of the 
Commission, Here, indeed, is countervau- 
in wer at its best. 

3 Motor carrier regulation, after 
25 years of ICC administration, can boast of 
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1 major achievement. It has created a Gov- 
ernment-approved freight cartel—with entry 
restricted, mergers encouraged, rate fixing 
tolerated, and outside competition harassed. 
It has proceeded on the untenable assump- 
tion that competition in trucking is unwork- 
able and, hence, against the public interest. 

This anticompetitive policy rests on bi- 
zarre rationalizations, Entry restriction is 
tolerated, because the Commission protects 
shippers against unreasonable rates. Pri- 
vate rate fixing is allowed, because inter- 
mode competition guards against exploita- 
tion. Intermode competition is curtailed, 
on the one hand, to protect each mode and 
preserve its inherent advantages; it is erod- 
ed, on the other, to permit rail-truck inte- 
gration in the public interest. Mergers are 
sanctioned to promote efficiency, but exempt 
carriers are harassed precisely because their 
operations are too efficient, their rates too 
low, and their seryice too good. The only 
constant in this equation is a paranoid, 
bureaucratic fear of competition and its ef- 
fects on established carriers. 

There is, to be sure, some current agita- 
tion for more competition, The Cabinet 
Committee on Transportation, for example, 
has urged a greater reliance on competitive 
ratemaking and a curtailment of the Com- 
mission's rate regulation powers. But this 
is not a fundamental policy reorientation. 
In essence, the Committee proposes to allow 
railroads to use cost-of-service pricing on 
commodities where the demand elasticity is 
high and intermode competition strong, and 
to use value-of-service pricing on other com- 
modities—thus shifting more of the over- 
head burden to commodities primarily de- 
pendent on rall service, This means more 
discrimination, not more competition. 
Strangely enough, the Weeks committee ad- 
vocates competitive ratemaking, but is silent 
on collusive, Reed-Bulwinkle rate fixing. It 
eulogizes competition, but favors tigher con- 
trols over private and exempt motor car- 
riers. It speaks of competition, but, in the 
same breath, stresses the need for protecting 
common carriers in the interest of national 
defense. 

This position is neither consistent nor 
sound. If we are to stifle unregulated com- 
petition to protect common carriers and 
prevent traffic dilution, where is this 
to stop? Should we also restrict common 
carrier trucks to increase the load factor of 
railroads, and curtail private automobile 
travel to assure fuller utilization of bus line 
capacity? What evidence is there, that 
competition cannot—as in other industries— 
eliminate excess capacity and prevent the 
dilution of traffic for existing carriers? 
Moreover, is an inherently competitive in- 
dustry like trucking incapable of serving the 
national defense? Would Mr. Weeks, in 
the interest of national defense, urge Goy- 
ernment regulation of the steel industry, 
where there is less evidence that competitive 
forces are strong enough to promote the 
public interest? Finally, if common carriers 
are to provide standby capacity for national 
defense or to engage in uneconomic opera- 
tions, should we pay for this by suppressing 
more efficient competitors or through out- 
right subsidization? 

Perhaps the root of the problem is political 
rather than economic, Once a commission 
is given power to dispense private privilege, 
it is almost compelled to validate the fñ- 
nancial values predicated on such privilege, 
and does so by suppressing competition 
wherever possible. The only escape from 
this dilemma is to abolish the power of 
privilege and, where economically and tech- 
nologically feasible, to place greater reliance 
on the regulatory machinery of competition. 

II. AIR TRSANSPORT 
Entry 

Like the trucking industry, air transport 
is not a natural monopoly. It does not re- 
quire a heavy investment in rights of way, 
airports, weather stations, etc. The indi- 
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vidual airplane is the basic unit of efficiency, 
and there are no marked economies of scale. 
Competition, therefore, is technologically 
possible and economically feasible. But the 
amount of competition and its role in the 
industry depend primarily on the entry pol- 
icy of the Civil Aeronautics Board. The 
congressional mandate, though more precise 
than in the Motor Carrier Act, requires only 
that the Board consider competition to the 
extent necessary to assure the sound de- 
velopment of an air transportation system. 

Until very recently, the Board’s certifica- 
tion policy was unduly restrictive and pro- 
tective. Despite a 4,000 percent increase in 
demand between 1938 and 1956, not a sin- 
gle new passenger trunkline carrier was al- 
lowed to enter the industry. As Ross Rizley, 
a former CAB chairman, told the Celler com- 
mittee: “in every instance thus far in which 
the Board has found that additional and 
competing passenger trunkline services on 
high-density segments are required by the 
public convenience and necessity it has con- 
cluded that the objectives of the act would 
be better served by the award of the route 
to a carrier already holding certificate au- 
thority than to a new company.” According 
to Mr. Rizley, this restrictive entry policy 
refiects an undue shift of emphasis from 
public convenience and necessity to the 
seeking and protection of private carrier 
rights. As a result, 18 years after regula- 
tion was instituted, the grandfather carriers 
still earn roughly 90 percent of all commer- 
cial revenues in the industry. 

Most questionable-was the Board’s policy 
toward the irregular or nonscheduled air- 
lines, These carriers were denied entry be- 
cause the Board feared the probable diver- 
sion of traffic from established carriers, the 
effect of such diversion on existing load 
factors, and the consequent subsidy drain on 
the Federal Treasury. But these fears were 
unfounded. As the Senate Small Business 
Committee concluded in 1953, the 
airlines have not caused a diversion of traffic 
from the certificated carrier. While there is 
duplication of routes between the irregular 
and certificated carriers there Is relatively 
little duplication of markets. The introduc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of lower in- 
come bracket travelers to aviation should be 
attributed to the irregulars. Their pioneer- 
ing, which has been along economic rather 
than geographic lines, has shattered the con- 
cepts of a fixed, limited market for civil 
aviation. As a result, the question Is no 
longer what portion of a fixed pie any com- 
pany will get, but rather how much the 
entire pie can grow.” 7 

Clearly, the Board failed to appreciate the 
dual role which nonscheduled competition 
played in the industry. On the one hand, 
the nonskeds provided a yardstick for meas- 
uring the possibilities of profitable, unsub- 
sidized service. By exerting competitive 
pressures on the certificated carriers, the 
nonskeds proved a valuable adjunct to con- 
ventional regulatory controls. On the other 
hand, and probably more important, the 
nonskeds provided promotional competition. 
They innovated low-cost coach service and 
thus tapped formerly untapped markets. 
Far from diverting traffic from the certif- 
cated carriers, the nonskeds created traffic 
which formerly did not exist. As the Celler 
committee points out, the skimming of the 
cream complaint against the nonskeds does 
not have substance. The best indication 
that the certificated airlines have not been 
hurt by diversion is that, with minor excep- 
tlons, they no longer require Government 
subsidy. 

It is significant that the Board, under the 
leadership of Ross Rizley, modified its un- 
duly restrictive entry policy. Starting in 
1955, the Board began to give additional 
routes to the have-nots of the certificated 
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industry. It also elevated the nonskeds to 
the status of supplemental carriers, permit- 
ting thefn 10 flights per month in the same 
direction between any single pair of cities, 
The Board conceded that its past efforts to 
restrict regular operations by the nonskeds 
m order to protect the certificated lines had 
outlived its usefulness. In short, the Board 
recanted but only after many nonskeds and 
their competitive potential had been elim- 
inated. It took a step toward more effective 
competition. But before this goal is reached, 
the Board will have to assure more balanced 
route structures and greater participation by 
small carriers in major traffic markets. 


Rate conferences 


Just a word about rate conferences. 
Though sections 412 and 414 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act are closely comparable to the 
Reed-Bulwinkle Act, the CAB has been far 
more sympathetic to competitive ratemaking 
than the ICC, In the air freight tariff case, 
for example, the Board refused to permit 
compulsory advance notice of rate changes 
or group discussion of local rates charged 
by a single carrier. It refused to sanction 
the establishment of rate levels by agree- 
ment rather than by competitive forces. Up- 
holding the concept of individual ratemak- 
ing in the alr transport field, the Board in- 
sisted that this spur to competition should 
not be cast aside in the absence of compel- 
ling reasons for doing so. 

The Board's record on international rate 
conferences, however, is less impressive. 
The Board approved the IATA agreement 
despite its condemnation of IATA as a mo- 
nopoljstic price-fixing cartel which serves 
the private interests of the international 
carriers, is contrary to the philosophy of 
the antitrust laws, and is opposed to the 


protection of the basic rights of the travel- . 


ing and shipping public. The Board advised 
Congress that no proper concept of govern- 
mental responsibility can justify leaving the 
ultimate determination of a fair and rea- 
sonable international rate structure wholly 
in the hands of an all-embracing interna- 
tional cartel. Yet, by approving the IATA 
agreement and refusing to withdraw its 
antitrust immunity, the Board has done just 
that. 

As a result, international air fares are out- 
rageously high and bear little relation to 
operating costs. Transatlantic forces, for 
example, are more than double the corre- 
sponding domestic rates: a New York-Lon- 
don roundtrip, first class, costs $720 com- 
pared to a New York-Los Angeles roundtrip 
fare of only $301.90. The respective coach 
fares of $522 and $198 sre even more di- 
vergent. A further result of IATA’s rate- 
fixing is the substitution of service compe- 
tition for price competition: But this serv- 
ice competition tends merely to divert traffic 
from one carrier to another without at the 
same time enlarging tbe overall market. 
Costs are raised through increased sales ef- 
forts, overexpansion of schedules, and the 
operation of more luxurious equipment than 
the traffic justifies. These higher costs eat 
into profit margins and benefit neither the 
consumer nor the investor. Unlike price 
reductions, such competition does not ex- 
pand the total size of the market in which 
all carriers share. 

To be sure, the Board has asked Congress 
for the fame power over international fares 
as it has in the domestic field. This power 
the Board should have. But even without 
it, the Board can still choose an open-rate 
situation. Lacking authority over specific 
rates, It can still reject a collusive rate-fix- 
ing machinery. To do so would not precipi- 
tate certain chaos. On the contrary, com- 
petitive-rate reductions may well stimulate 
the same phenomenal increase in interna- 
tional travel which coach competition trig- 
gered in the domestic market. 
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DI. OCEAN SHIPFING 
Entry 

The regulatory restrictions In ocean ship- 
ping are somewhat analogous to those in 
trucking and airlines. While the Federal 
Maritime Board does not control entry di- 
rectly through certificates of convenience and 
necessity, it limits entry through the oper- 
ating differential subsidy. The Board de- 
termines, for example, which routes are es- 
sential for the promotion, development, ex- 
pansion, and maintenance of the foreign 
commerce of the United States and how 
much subsidy a particular carrier shall get 
in order to meet foreign-flag competition. 
Where more than one American line applies 
for subsidy on a given route, the Maritime 
Board must deal with the same type of issues 
as arise in certification proceedings before 

_the ICC and CAB. 
Rate conferences 

The right of shipping conferences to en- 
gage in collusive rate fixing has long been 
recognized by law. What is at issue, how- 
ever, is whether these conferences, unlike 
their rail, truck, and air counterparts—may 
also coerce outsiders through an exclusive 
patronage dual rate system which imposes 
a penalty rate against shippers patronizing 
nonconference vessels. Counsel for the 
Maritime Board has frankly conceded that 
this contract system, if effective, will result 
in a complete monopoly in the sense that 
all cargo moving in a trade where the sys- 
tem is used will move in ships of conference 
carriers. The Board has justified the sys- 
tem on the grounds that something more 
than voluntary shipper cooperation is nec- 
essary if the conferences are to operate ef- 
fectively. The courts, however, in the Is- 
brandtsen case (1956) have held that the 
coercion and discrimination inherent in ex- 
clusive patronage contracts are not author- 
ized by statute. This raises the basic policy 
question—whether the conference system 
per se is sufficiently desirable to justify co- 
ercive measures which would ultimately 
drive independents out of business or into 
the conferences. The issue, in short, is rate 
fixing by compulsory cartels. 

Iv. CONCLUSION 

Summarizing, then, public regulation in- 
volves the application of two fundamental 
policies. One is purely regulatory in nature. 
Its aim is to assure the public of adequate 
service at reasonable rates in industries with 
natural monopely characteristics. Its orien- 
tation is static, negative, and protective. 
The other policy involves primary reliance 
on competition. The yardstick device is 
used not only as a measure of industry per- 
formance, but also as a spur to increased 
efficiency, rate reductions, and service im- 
provements. Promotional competition 1s 
used to, foster developmental pioneering and 
overall growth of the industry. Through- 
out, the emphasis is on progressive perform - 
ance—achieved through the maintenance 
of competitive opportunities and the prom- 
ise of competitive rewards. Thus, compe- 
tition serves as a useful adjunct to regula- 
tion and promotes the attainment of goals 
that are secmingly unattainable by adminis- 
trative fiat. 

Unfortunately, this regulatory role of 
competition has never been fully appreciated 
by the high priests of administrative ex- 
pertise. Even in the absence of misfensance. 
venality, or irregularity, they have generally 
succumbed to the institutional infirmities 
of the regulatory process, The cost and 
delay of processing applications, the harass- 
ment of powerful protestants, the slavish 
adherence to legal technicalities, the phari- 
sàical devotion to a case-by-case approach. 
the petulant defense of the status quo—all 
these have militated sgninst the competitive 
entrepreneur and the dynamic innovator 
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Commissions have proved peculiarly sensitive 
and susceptible to organized pressures: wit- 
ness, for example, the integrated opposition 
of railroads, rallroad labor, giant motor car- 
riers, and a slightly tainted teamsters union 
to a more competitive trucking industry. 
Commissions have shown a congenital dis- 
taste for dealing with large numbers of 
firms. They have dreaded the necessity of 
facing up to the realities of today rather 
than clinging to the outmoded regulatory 
concepts of the 1880's or 1930's, In short, 
commissions have acquired an anticompeti- 
tive bias, a bureaucratic rigidity, an annoy- 
ance with the forces of change. In an era 
of unparalieled technological advances, they 
have tried to freeze an anachronistic grand- 
father pattern and to suppress whatever dy- 
namic forces threaten to disturb that pat- 
tern. 

What, then, are the policy implications? 
First, with respect to such inherently com- 
petitive industries as trucking, gradual but 
total deregulation seems desirable. Second, 
in industries where some economic regula- 
tion is considered necessary, Congress should 
Specifically direct the administrative agency 
to promote competition to the maximum ex- 
tent practicable and to grant no exemptions 
from the antitrust laws unless the regula- 
tory need therefor is clear. Third, Congress 
should make the approval of entry applica- 
tions mandatory, except where a commission 
can affirmatively show that such approval 
would be prejudicial to the public interest. 
In other words, the presumption should be in 
favor of competition and the burden of proof, 
in case of denial, should be on the Commis- 
sion, not the applicant. Fourth, Congress 
should specifically prohibit private rate fix- 
ing. If rate fixing is necessary to prevent 
destructive competition and to protect the 
Public interest, this task should be assigned 
to a duly constituted public body, not dele- 
ga ted to private interests. Never should gov- 
ernmental entry restrictions be coupled with 
Private rate fixing. Finally, where appropri- 
ate, competition should be encouraged from 
Whatever source it may spring. The integ- 
Tity of interindustry or intermode competi- 
tion should be preserved from erosion by 
merger or internal expansion. And where, 
as in electric or atomic power, the autono- 
mous forces of competition may be inade- 
Quate, we should place increasing reliance on 
institutional competition—1. e. competition 
from Federal, State, municipal, and coopera- 
tive bodies. Such competition, as experience 
shows, benefits not only the consumer, but 
also the private segment of the industry 
Which is subject to its pressure. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that we 
need education in the obvious more than 
investigation of the abstruse. May I sug- 
Best, however, that education in the obvious 
ls not enough. What we need most of all is 

Courage to act on it, 


New Aid for Schools and Students— 
Who Can Get It and How 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ARCH A. MOORE, JR. 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 22, 1958 


W MOORE. Mr. Speaker, following 
85th President's recommendations, the 

deren enacted Public Law 85- 
Act pe e National Defense Education 
new 1958, which provides a major 
fieq nam of Federal help to quali- 

Students and education gencrally. 
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Emphasis in this new program will be 
placed upon developing skills in the fields 
of science, mathematics, and modern 
foreign languages. However, the over- 
all program has many other features 
which may not be fully appreciated or 
realized until the program can be placed 
into operation. ` 

Recently, I ‘discussed this new la 
with the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, who has the respon- 
sibility to administer this program. I 
was told this Government department is 
now developing an analysis of the provi- 
sions of the law which will soon be avail- 
able to both schools and students who 
are interested in obtaining more de- 
tails on this program. I have asked to 
be furnished with a supply of these 
pamphlets which are now being printed, 
and copies can be obtained by writing 
to my Washington office. 

Mr. Speaker, this new law is of great 
importance to my State and my district 
and I am happy to have supported it 
and worked for its passage. I am par- 
ticularly pleased to have received the 
following letter from the West Virginia 
Education Association: 

West VIRGINIA EDUCATION Association, 
Charleston, W. Va. 
The Honorable ArcH A. Moors, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Moore: On behalf of 
the West Virginia teachers, I want to ex- 
press sincere appreciation and thanks for 
your support of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. This act is an important break- 
through in getting the Federal Government 
to recognize its responsibility in the support 
of the education of American children and 

outh. 

ri I am confident that the teachers of your 
congressional district and the State as a 
whole appreciate your support of the cause 
of education. We extend to you our sincere 
thanks and best personal wishes, 

` Cordially yours, 

PHARES E. REEDER, 
Executive Secretary. 


One of the most concise explanations 
of this new science education law ap- 
pears in a recent issue of the U. S. News 
& World Report, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

New Arp ror SCHOOLS, SrupENTs—WHO CAN 
Gert Ir AND How 

Here's the official word on how to get a 
Federal loan for a college student * * a 
grant for a new school laboratory * * a 
subsidy for language training * * * other 
benefits that Washington now is to extend 
in the education field. 

A major new program of Federal aid is 
just beginning. 

These are the rules that are shaping up. 

All over the United States, college stu- 
dents, school boards, college administrators, 
officials of private schools and other people 
are wondering how to get a share of the 
benefits provided by the new aid-to-educa- 
tion law. 

Many of these people are writing letters 
of inquiry to Washington. In what follows, 
answers to questions most frequently raised 
are given from official sources: 

LOANS FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS 

At the United States Office of Education, 
Officials say you can expect the first loans 
to college and university students to be 
made in December. The program will be 
going strong in January. An individual may 
get a loan up to $1,000 a year to help finance 
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his college education. There will be a limit 
of $5,000 on the total loaned to any 1 student. 

You may apply for one of these loans if 
you are a student in good standing or have 
been accepted for admission by a college or 
university that is taking part in the pro- 
gram. Both public and private nonprofit 
institutions are eligible, 

The Federal Government will provide 90 
Percent of the funds, while the college will 
furnish the remaining 10 percent. A col- 
lege that cannot raise the 10 percent may be 
able to borrow it from the Federal Govern- 
ment, 

If you want such a loan, you should apply 
to your college; your application would not 
be accepted in Washington. To be able to 
qualify, you must show that you could not 
continue in college without the loan and 
that you will be able to maintain good 
standing in your studies. You will be given 
preference if you have been making high 
grades and plan to become a schoolteacher 
or have shown special talent in science, 
mathematics, engineering, or a modern for- 
eign language. 

If the college approves your Application, 
you will have to sign a note agreeing to 
repay the money with 3 percent interest. 
If you are a minor under the laws of your 
State, one of your parents or some other 
responsible adult must sign with you. Then 
the college will start giving you the money 
in installments. You must maintain good 
scholastic standing, however. Otherwise 
some installments, or even the whole loan, 
may be canceled. 

. TEN YEARS TO REPAY 

You will have to repay the loan with in- 
terest in installments over a 10-year period. 
Normally, the first installment will fall due 
and the interest will start to run 1 year 
after you leave college. As long as you are 
a full-time student, however, your first in- 
stallment will not become due and the in- 
terest will not start to accrue. You will 
get similar advantages for any time, up to 3 
years, that you spend in the Armed Forces, 

You will get special treatment if you be- 
come a teacher in a public school, either 
elementary or secondary. In this case, for 
every year that you spend as a teacher, the 
principal and interest on your loan will be 
reduced by 10 percent. You can cancel as 
much as 50 percent of your debt by this 
method. 

SCHOOLS NEEDING EQUIPMENT 

Where schools need funds to equip science 
laboratories and for teaching mathematics 
and modern foreign 1 , grant aid will 
be available. Public high schools and ele- 
mentary schools are eligible, provided their 
States arrange to match Federal funds. 
Junior colleges also may get this help in 
States where they are considered a part of 
the secondary educational system. 

A State that wants its public schools to 
share this money must provide such match- 
ing funds first. This may involve the delay 
of getting an appropriation from the State 
legislature. Then the State education au- 
thority will submit to the United States Of- 
fice of Education a plan for the use of the 
money. 

Once the plan is approved, any individual 
school wanting funds will file its request with 
the State education agency, which will have 
full power to give or deny the grant. There 
is a similar plan for grants to schools that 
want to improve their supervision of the 
teaching of science, mathematics, and mod- 
ern languages. 

Private nonprofit schools also can get help 
in improving their science, mathematics, and 
language facilities, But their ald will be in 
the form of loans, not grants. 

Suppose, for example, that a parochial 
school wants one of these loans for buying 
laboratory equipment. The head of the 
school will have to prepare a detailed plan of 
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what Is proposed, together with a request for 
a loan, and send it to the United States Of- 
fice of Education. If the request is approved, 
the loan will bear a low rate of interest and 
may run for as long as 10 years, 

TO GET COLLEGE TEACHERS 

Graduate students will be able to get fel- 
lowships under another section of the school- 
aid act. These will be called national-defense 
"fellowships. There may be 1,000 this year, 
and 1,500 in each of the following 3 years. 
The purpose ts to turn out more teachers for 
colleges and universities and to encourage 
universities to expand their graduate de- 
partments. 

If you get one of these fellowships, you 
will receive a stiperid, or grant, of $2,000 dur- 
ing your first year of graduate study, $2,200 
the second year, and $2,400 the third and 
final year. If you have dependents, however, 
you will receive an extra 6400 a year for each 
of them. Thus, if you have a wife and two 
children, your stipend will be $3,200 the first 
year, $3,400 the second year, and $3,600 the 
last year. You will not be allowed to accept 
employment on the side, other than teaching 
and research in the university you are at- 
tending. 

In awarding these fellowships, preference 
is to be-given to “persons interested in teach- 
ing in institutions of higher education.” 
You can apply for a fellowship, however, 
only if your university is establishing a grad- 
uate department or expanding it. It is ex- 
pected that many universities will want to 
get in on this program, for they will receive 
up to $2,500 a year for educating each fel- 
lowship student. This probably 
will get started sometime next year. 

TO ENCOURAGE BRAINY STUDENTS 

A public high school can get help in 
screening exceptionally qualified pupils if the 
State where it is located decides to join 
another program provided by the new law. 
Purpose of this program is to show, by tests, 
which students have outstanding ability. 
Counselors then will advise these superior 
students which courses to take and will urge 
them to go on to college. 

During the present. fiscal year, the guid- 
ance and counseling program will be 
financed wholly by Federal funds. After 
this year, the States will match Federal 
funds on a 50-50 basis. A public high school 
that wants help in testing will apply to the 
State education authority. 


A private, nonprofit high school—a | 


church-sponsored school, for example—may 
get in on this plan if the law permits the 
use of State funds to help nonpublic schools. 
Otherwise, the school may make arrange- 
ments with the United States Office of Edu- 
cation, sharing the costs on a dollar-for-dol- 
lar basis. 
von BETTER PUPIL GUIDANCE 

A student counselor wanting more train- 
ing may be able to get it at Federal expense. 
Sixty institutes for the training of counselors 
are to be set up at colleges and universities 
over the country, by contract with the 
United States Office of Education. Short 
courses and regular courses are to be offered. 
Each person who attends will receive a Fed- 
eral grant of $75.a week, plus $15 a week for 
each dependent. 

A college or university that wants to es- 
tablish one of these centers may submit a 
proposal to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Once this is approved and the center 
is established, candidates may apply to the 
center for admission. 

CENTERS FOR TECHNICIANS 

To produce highly skilled technicians, a 
whole series of new training centers is to be 
established. The purpose is to turn out not 
mechanics, but experts with scientific 
knowledge, people who can operate today's 
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complicated equipment—an electronic brain 
or automation equipment, for example. 
Courses will range from a few weeks to 2 
years. 

These centers are to be widely 
distributed over the country, and each of 
them will serve a large area—probably sev- 
eral counties. State education authorities 
will establish and operate the centers, after 
their plans are approved by the United States 
Office of Education. The Federal and State 
governments will share the costa equally. 


FOREIGN-LANGUAGE TRAINING 


Courses for modern-language teachers and 
for people who plan to work in a foreign 
country are to be provided under the new 
law. Actually, there are two plans for lan- 
guage training, 

Under one, the United States Office of Edu- 
cation will arrange with certain colleges and 
universities to set up and operate foreign- 
language centers. The emphasis will be on 
languages rarely taught in the United States 
but spoken by millions of people in foreign 
ceuntries—such languages as Hindi, Arabic, 
Persian, and Amharic, 

If you attend one of these centers and 
agree to become a teacher, you may qualify 
for Government pay while you are enrolled. 
It will take some time to establish these 
centers, however, The universities that will 
run them have not yet been selected, and 
it may be hard to find qualified teachers. 

Under the other language program the 
Office of Education will contract with uni- 
versities to set up institutes for advanced 
training. These will be for people who 
teach or are preparing to teach modern for- 
eign languages in elementary or secondary 
schools. A teacher or supervisor of language 
courses will be eligible to receive a Govern- 
ment grant of $75 a week, plus $15 a week 
for each dependent, while in attendance. 


FIRST GOAL: GET ROLLING 


Much remains to be done before these 
programs can be put into effect. Agree- 
ments have to be made with State agencies 
adn with colleges and universities. 

Congress has authorized about $153 mil- 
lion to apply the law during this fiscal year, 
and a total of about $850 million is author- 
ized for the next 4 years. Actual appropri- 
ations so far are only a little more than $40 
million, Although this ls enough money to 
get things rolling, it is expected that Con- 
gress will appropriate more money early 
next year. 


The United States Office of Education, 


meanwhile, is bard at work on a thousand 
details. In the months to come, thousands 
of students and hundreds of schools and 
colleges will begin to share the benefits 
provided under the new aid-to-education 
law. ` 


Catholic War Veterans 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, the 
Catholic War Veterans are holding their 
23d national convention in Washington, 
D. C., where 5,000 officers, delegates and 
members will participate. I wish to ex- 
tend to this distinguished group of war 
veterans much success at their conven- 
tion. I notice that one of the resolu- 
tions that they are interested in will be 
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the urging of a full Senate Veterans’ Af- 
fairs Committee and a Cabinet rank for 
the Veterans’ Administrator. I have in- 
troduced legislation in the past calling 
for a Senate Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
and such a measure is now pending be- 
fore the Congress. I ask unanimous 
consent that an article appearing in the 
Washington Post and Times Herald, 
dated August 14, 1958, concerning the 
convention of the Catholic War Veterans 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post and Times Her- 
ald of August 14, 1958] 
CONVENTION MAY SEEK SENATE VETERANS Unit 

Resolutions calling for a full Senate Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committce and Cabinet rank 
for the Veterans’ Administrator will be con- 
sidered by the 23d national convention of 
the Catholic War Veterans, whose 4-day ses- 
sion opened yesterday, 

The first of an expected 3,500 officers, dele- 
gates, and members arriving yesterday 
for their first convention In the Nation's Cap- 
Ital. And, for the first time, they're bring- 
ing their wives. A total of 5,000 persons are 
expected. 

Highlight of the gathering includes a field 
mass at 10 a. m., Friday at Arlington Ceme- 
tery for the living and decedsed members of 
the Armed Forces. Units from all the armed 
services will be among the estimated 100 
units participating in a parade along K 
Street, beginning at 7 p. m., Friday. 

At yesterday's opening at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, delegates received a resolution of the 
District Commissioners praising the efforts 
of CWV, composed of 179,000 veterans in 40 
States, and engaged in patriotic work and 
veterans’ affairs. 


Producers Receiving in Excess of $10,- 
000 for Corn, Wheat, Cotton, and Rice 
Loans for the 1957 Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. BROWNSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. BROWNSON. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the Agricultural Act 
of 1954 which provided for continued 
price supports for agricultural products, 
I included with my speech in the REC- 
orp—Jtily 1, 1954, pages 9556-9557—a 
list prepared for me by the Department 
of Agriculture listing individual farms 
and corporations in each State receiving 
the largest corn, wheat, and cotton crop 
loans for 1953. 

Each following year, I have included 
in the Recor a breakdown of these crop 
loans for the previous year; the latest 
being included in the September 19, 1957 
issue of the Recorp on page A7718. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to insert the latest com- 
pilation issued by the Department of 
Agriculture which lists crop loans for the 
year 1957 in excess of $10,000. 


The compilation follows: 
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Payces receiving 1957 Soil Bank acreage reserve compensation in excess of $10,000, May 12, 1958 
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Calif. 
Earl Welsu „Scott City, Bans... 
Broyles Pecos Co., Fort Stockton, Tex. 
Baca Float Raneh, Nogales, Ariz - 
E. R. Clark 


Cherry, 
B. Bolshe, Round i Pond, — 
i L. Holland, 83 Ari 
Cecil W. Schwerdtfeger, Syracpso, Kans. 
R. Rhymes, Roswell, . Mer 


cans. 
ES pr bess 
N A og fg Raymond- 


ville, 
* View Farms, Phoenix, Artz. 
ord Blakemore, Colorado Springs, 


109 — 
J. T. Babb, Edna, Tex 


Sohorzman’ Bros. ‘Quincy Wash 

a eog a 
gan 

J, Willhite & Son: Holly; Colo- 


E. N. Ho 
R. D. 5 Inc., Diaz, Ark. 


Colo. 
NI. Jr., Pond, Calif. 
2 et me., Clarksdale, 


Dumas, Ark. 
„Dos Palos, Cali. 
KT a 8 Woodland, Calif. 


D. Howard Down 
William T. Smoot, 
F. H. Vahisin: 


o, Tex 
Niuthi⸗ N 
Bayles Bros. ac a Sata 


— seaal 


fet 
City, Tex. 
J. M. Warren, Crystal LS in Sols 


John D. Quinn, Jr., Na T 
W. A. Arthur Pics 
Jon F. Shepard, South Windsor, 


Wilbur White, Goodland, Kans. 
N Farms, Brewster, Kaus. 


pct eat C. Hart, Holly, Colo. 785 $43, 780.60 
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Name and address Compensa-| Roserye Namo und address Compensa- | Reserve Commodity 
acres tion acres 
urnett, 8 1, 519.0 Sane snd Dean Nelson, Onida, 8, | $27,181.44 | 1. 728.0 Wheat, 
1 5 D. McDonald, Leyellane 32 30 187.3 Dak. i 
er D, Turnbow, 8 „ Calif . 31, 065, 60 np Dixie Ranches, El Centro, Calif aryl 27,154.80 | 237. 8 
R. A.. Holland, Porryton, Tox 31,808.84) 2 021. Ben Guy, Akron, Colo. 3 -f 27,144.00] 1,450.0 | Wheat. 
Kulcov ie ce 5 ee Colo 31, . 33 1. 472.0 O. J. Vignola, Shafter, Onit. ens 26,688. 00 173.0 Cotton. 
Morse, Elk Grove, C ~-f 31, 764,82 557.9 | Rice, Willlam R, Sieg, Almitu, Wash.. 26,014.27 | 1,053.0 | Wheat, 
E. Willits, Aloe. S 2,235.0 | Wheat. = mond Bisconor, Tulare, Cuiſf. . 28/908, 20 407.7 | Cotton. 
L. Andorson, Fork ri Ae 210.0 | Cotton. 3, Nickvy, Memphis, Tonn . 26, U. 50 527. 5 Do, 
1. J. King, Roppen, Norte ASRS: 99, 1,417.0 | Whont. SA M. Nickey, Memphis, Tenn...----| 26, 002.50 £27, 5 Do. 
Henry Crit, Proctor, BESTE 31.4576 411.2 | Cotton and rice. Connell Plun ott; Coolldge, Kung. 20,845, 10 | 1,320.0) Wheat, 
I. and L. Dick Golden; Goodiand, | 31, 269,63 | 1,388.0 | Wheat. Harry Stopliens, West Halona, AK. 20, 796. 80 252.8 Cotton. 
2 — John L. Zumwalt, Tollundale, Miss. 26, 700. 40 423.0 | Cotton and rico. 
II. . ond & Bon, e Cols. 251. 440.2 | Cotton, Drew & Mayflold, Yuba City, Calf, 26, 770.00 423.8 | Kice, 
Klausner Bros., R (Pan oe . 234, 1,405.0 | Wheat. sane Vropertics, Hutohinson, Kans 2i, 733.13 | 2,611.5 | Wheat, 
Monroe ‘Torrell, Kit Carson, Colo 31,080, 85 | 2,362.0 Do, H. Benson, Brawley, Calif. . 26, 714, 15 246.7 | Cotton and wheat, 
Lemon & Mariess, Gronvillo, N. Mex..| 31,024 30 1,738.0 Do. Bare A, Ragsdale, Lamat, 26, Gl. % 1. 986.0 cat, 
Koss anie Oo Col, Edinburg, Ter... | 30, 08%. A3 40. 5 Cotton. Kirk Plantation, Greenville, Tex... 2h, 645, 20 24.3 | Rice and cotton, 
Xvet a W. Vhudiuin, Lake Village, | 39,921 00 455:2 | Cotton and rico. yan eee & Lioyd, Walla Walla, | 26,618.02 | 1,314.0 | Wheat, 
ash 
K W. Willey & Sons, Sacramento, | 30, 907. 80 401.4 | Rico, B. H. Fletcher, Lyean, Colo. 2. 618. 72 1,611.0 Do. 
Calif. Maynard Bros., Clarksdale, NI 26, 58. 00 288.0 | Cotton, 
Viotor R. Franz, Ritzville, Wash. 30, 7 | 1,279.0 | Wheat. Drake & Howe, Litchfeld Park, Ant -| 26,550, 00 177.0 Do. 
L, W. Balloy, Muntur, Kuns -| 3859.00 | 1,489.0 Do. N. K. II , Marvell, Ark 200. 625.44 25.0 Do. 
E. W. Crain, Lakin, Kans. . 818,44] 1, 527. 0 Do, Lee Moor Farma, Clint, Tex....-.-.-.- 26, 500, 00 212.0 Do. 
Boyett Farming, Corgurun, Cait. 30, 810. 00 310,0 | Cotton. Ba aa N. D. Davis, Casa Grande, | 26, 470, 20 200, 6 Do, 
Butto Creek Farms, Colusa, Calif.. * 777.76 006.5 | Rice. 
Adolph Ronschler, Stuttgart, as $ Do. Tewi Robbins, Walsh, Colo... 20, 470. 2% 2,085.0 | Wheat, 
Henry T. Everett, Summerton, 8 Cotton and wheat. Lyle V. Coo! a Hoe 3 1, 1072.0 To. 
Parker Bros., Dundes, Miss Cotton, Thois Co., — 1, 306.0 Do. 
57 Cotton and rice. N. E. I En and 1 W. Arb 1, 044.0 Do. 
Whont. Springfield. Colo. 
Cotton. Soe Combs & Clogg, Higley, Ariz..| 20, 390, 00 223.7 | Cotton. 
„B. Newnan, Bastrop, La 28; 350, 310.0 Do, 
Sproutia C s Baltnos, Calif. 208.5 Do. 1. J. Douglas, Gilliam, I. a. 26, 265. 10 318.7 Do, 
Bam Cluck, ruver, ys ee Ao | Wheat, S. L, Shelton, Uvalde, Mer 3235 A 210 40 24.6 Do. 
Barton Bros., Clarkston, Utah. 217.0 Do. H. R. Wood & Son. Grady, Ark 26, 199. 00 407.0 | Cotton and rice. 
E. J. Graff, Hurricane, Utah. 132.0 Do. f Lyon & Hoag, Inc., San Francisco, | 2%, 100, 00 300. 0 
8am Medford, Levent Kuna. 471.4 Do. Calif. 7 
Chow. 1 Erin Den F. Younger, Buck- | 29, 007. 00 200.0 | Cotton. C. H. Moore Trust Estate, Peggy | 25,002.21 | 1,637.3 | Wheat and corn. 
vA 10 p McKibben, agent, Dodge City, 
pal hoc otit, N. Mos 427 Do. Kans 
7182 Sir Ba Calif. 1,844.0 Wheat. N. H. May & Sons, Humnoke, Ark. 376.6 Rice and cotton, 
ii and A, Andreotti, Grimes, 386.6 | Rito. Oharles R. Bartels, 81. Marys, Mo. 25, 90. 44 ‘64.1 | Corn and wheat. 
Tames E. Kl , Gardon City. Kans. 2,752.14 | 3,953.1 | Wheat. Paul Zuring & Sens, Lacrosse, Wash 2h, 898, 52 614.0 | Wheat. 2 
E. R. and II: H. Baker, domerviile, 20, 671.38 442.9 Cotton. J. H. & J. W. 8 Miss.. 25,544. 50 203.6 | Cotton, 
Tex. 2 5 P. Terrell & Son, Tex 24, SAR 20 Axt. 8 1 
Ray Jackson, 8 „ Kans oee.. 29, 488.36 | 1,462.0 | Wheat V. T. Gerrard, Marianna, Ak . 24, 805.00 328. 4 
Turner & Shaw , Buckeye, Ariz...... 20, 545, 00 179.0 | Cotton. vincent & Welch, Gueydan, La 25, 758, 30 451.9 | Rice. 
Jack Horrin, Lamar, Colo e-e- narnn 2,491.15 2,090.0 | Wheat: Giumarra Vineyard Corp., Bakersfield. 25, 728, 30 219.9 | Cotton, 
Milt Graber, Manten Kun D447 | 1,376.6 Do. Calif. 
A. L, Harbin, 1 illo, Tex. 20, 378. 43 32). | Cotton, 7 Waltor 3 Tomlinson, Lake Provi- 25, 728. 00 343.0 Rico. 
Belon & Thompson, Peoos, ex. 29, . 70 185.9 Do, dence, La. 
©. W. Karle, Ray Ilie, La. 20,309.00] 418.7 Do. Hestor B. Robinson, De Valls Bluff, | 25,723.00 | 287:0 | Cotton. 
Rooney Farms, Arapahoe, Colo R=] 29, 289.06 | 1,773.0.) Wheat, Ark. 
Boopens Plantation, Boxster Clty, 25 5 -| 29,198 50 436, 8°} Coton. 1,250.0 | Wheat. 
Dan Blanchard, Dixie, La 2,130. 00 309, 9 450, 5 | Cotton. 
Plummer Lanil Co., Johnso 29,102.82 | 1,393.0 | Wheat. 324.0 
gre F. Nut, Elop, Ariz... 29, 100, 05 200.7 | Cotton, 1,0648 | Wheat, 
J. L. Ranch, Kuleton, Kan 20,002.59 | 1,297.0 | Wheat, 1, 20. 0 Do. 
Elw Hutcher, Holly, Co 24, 600 L. 13 1,410.0 Do. 1, 206, 4 Do. 
Virgili Stuwart, Manter, ans 2% b | 1,352.0 Do, 6, 243. 0 Do. 
J.D. Vattorsan Ranch Co., Patterson, _ 28, 600. 62 507.3 | Rico. = 477.9 | Rice. 
Calif. Hi Å Rogers, Farns 9 1,797.8 | Wheat. 
are @ Hanna, Burlington, Cola. . 23,847.33 | 2,150.0 | Wheat. Robert B. Hecht Coolidge 1 7 — 25, 452, 60 215.7 | Cotton. 
M. E. Montgomery, Madora, ‘Calif. 29, 843. 20 400.8 | Rice, Garlind Rowe, 1 ny re a epi 25, 443,00 241.3 Do. 
Gorman Fox, parage Tex.. 25, 700. 30 2065,9 | Cotton. - W. Wayne N o, ANA cane] Dh, 430.25 475.0 | Wheat. 
Ging Jong Mock, Dos Palos, Cali. --| 28,700.40 319.0 soe and cotton, Fanes House, Gr., Goodland, Kans. ae 17 | 1,124.0 Do. 
D, R. Hopkins, Lubbock, Tux Ds, 674. 00 531.0 | Cotton. Q: Pago Hiatt, Jr., Glendale, Aru 25, 245. 00 153.0 | Cotton, 
„M. Keyman & Sens, Tribe. . 2. 67. 10 1,600.0 Wheat, Thurow Brox., Moscow, Kans 25, 280,00} 1,515.0] Wheat, 
Milton E. W. onta, Brownsville, Tex 28, 477. 18 4520 | Cotton, oa Ellis, Perryton, Tex 24,220.25 | 1,781.3 Do, 
F. A. Priter, Kismet, 23,445.70 | 1,840.0 | Wheat, M. J. Valentine, Phoenix, A 25, 200, 00 16.0 | Cotton, 
Ralph Bunoh, West Helia, A 2%, 422. GO 287.1 | Cotton, W. M. Clomones, Rome, Oa.. 25, 146.86 411.1 | Cotton and wheat. 
R. D. Smith, Ka: e Zon 2, 327. 37 455.4 Do. Willam J. Bryan, Los Fresnos, 2h, 140, 28 411,5 | Cot 
Triumph Farm, Merigold, Miss. -| 23,324.60 452.4 | Cotton and rice. , Tschudy Lunibor Co, Weung, Ark 24, 008, 00 355,0 | Cotten and rice. 
II. H. Houpingurner & . — Munter, 24,205.52] 1,321.0 | Wheat. Elmer Hourd & Bun, 1.60 il, Kung 24.004 97 1. 313.0 Wheat, 
Kons. O. F. Townsend ostate, Luke V illago, 24, 051. 00 354.0 | Cotton and rico. 
Tense 1. ‘Wilcoxon Jr., Ford, ans 28,201.36 | 1,388.0 Do. AN 
Honry B. King, Roggen, Cl 2. 165,41 1,267.0 Do. A. McCall, Bosior City, La 24, 016. 80 220.5 | Cotton. 
Sidney Warner, Cimarron, Nans . . 7 11 1,721.0 Do. K. H. Trostls, Johnson, Kans.. --| 24,416.22 | 1,1020 | Wheat, 
G. D. 3 Jotin n, Kans. — N. oB. 74 1,310.0 Do. as & Poe, "Morigald, NM . 8D 60 387.9 Seen ant riea; 
Malloy Hros., Malin, Idas 25, 108, 65 4.0 Do, i Poroy L. Massey, Angleton, Tex. 1,59. 417.1 | Hi 
Ohħocokito Hayou Rice & Canal Co., | 25,000.00 0. 0 Rico. N: NE w hitukor, T'ort Lavaca, Tor. 24, 835. 30 410.1 Rio und cotton. 
Alvin, Tox. F. Barton, Laniloll, Ak H, 800, 30 49.3 | Cotton, 
O. E. Ghize, K Campo, Te 27, 080. 50 363.5 Do. Join H, Epple ani Sons Rogron, Colo. 24,702 10 | 1,115.0 | Wheat, 
J. M. and F, B. Mckee, Friars Polit, | 27, 000.00 0 | Cotton. P. F. Williams & Son, Clarkadule, Miss.| 24,750, 00 225.0 | Cotton. 
Mins. ` Leslio H. Parker, 1 1 24,744.80 | 3,524.0 | Wheat. 
Mallory Farms, Chat nohd, 1 27, 84% % 2001 Do. ú uroo, "W. N „ Price, trustes, | 2 74 0 3, 5249 Do. 
Hon Sons, Juksbürg, Colo. 7,785.31 | 1,522.0 | Wheat, 
„ Ulrich, W 8 Calif... . 702. 40 89,3 | Rice. 21, OAR SR | 1,390.3 Do. 
Re n arg Northrup, Duck- | 27,730.00 |- 183.0 Cotton. 24.6075 1,402.0 Do. 
ory, Ariz, 2 21. 562, 20 1,376.0 Do. 
ah Wells & Son, Holena; Ark... ... 27,021.00 279.0 Do, 24, 50N. a | 1,206.0 To, 
Kliner J. and Anthony H. O rate, 7,003.54 | 1,304.0) Wheat. 24, 308,24 | 1,654.0 Do. 
Konilall, Kaus. 24, $00. 00 180.0 | Cotton, 
forrison, Brown & Quirk, Fremont, 7, 547- 80 816.7 | Corn. 24,267.91 | 1,350.5 ont, 
N — 1 24,182.40 143.2 | Cotton. 
John L. Hammond, Happy, To 7,646.92) 1,992.0 | Wheat, The Sheftols Co., Govan, Wasn. 24, 150.00 610.0 | Wheat. 
JJ) ĩ EE Coal sera: peel Aetna a 24130 79 | "3868 | Cotton; wheat, and 
8. ttsv Oss n. 
es o and 0. Shen rtan Bla Fresne, Calif...) 27,541.00 305.9 | Cotton. to 
Kans 27,404.00 | 1,099.0 | Whoat. Henry Funk, e ee — 24,074.27 | 1,408.0 | Wheat. 
27, 456, 66 772.1 | Cotton and wheat. Collingwood Lan Plains, Kar 24, 0M), 22 1, 207, 2 Do. 
27,368.10 | 1,210.0 Olis Sullivan, Ra mondviilo, Tex, 24, 900, 40 23.4 | Cotton. 
— 27, 284. 00 308. 0 Willlam Knight, Jr., Shreveport, 23, MU, 40 227.3 Do. 
John R. Cavour, ‘Atlanta, — A, WA. 30 613.7 De. 
M. N. Tattunich Clint, Tos et A: 27, 212. 50 292.7 | Cotton. Tallmadge Ranch, Ine., Kanikukeo, I. 24, 943. 60 w3, 1 Corn and wheat. 
Leigh Wurnor, Cimarron, Kunz 27) 180.63! 1,684.2 | Wheat. James E. Crabtree, Dalhart, Tex ZI, DLS. 63 2. 71.0 te 


1958 


Name and address 


Merle F. Fletcher, England, Ark 
Eresch & Hinkhouse, Burlington, Colo. 
Sterling Evans, Houston, Te 
Iron Mueller, Inc., Bird City, Kans 
Lather J. Lowe, Texarkuna, Ark 
Lloyd Cullen. Tribune, Kahns 
Ernst Uros, Paso Robles, Call 
Nelville M. H. Knowles, Fresno, Calif 
Gero Silgar, Biggs, Call. 
Lovett Farms, Grudx, Ark 
Alexander Farms, Colby, Kans.. 
Bollinger Bros., Brookshire, TeX 
Morrison & Quirk, Hastings, Nebr__._ 
Thrward Harper, Alvin, Te 
Gunneis Farms, Colby, Kans.. 
N. & M. Farms, Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Lewis Thomaon, Hale Genter, Tex 
Key Bros., Freowator; Oreg — 
Jomes 1). Tanner, Cheneyville, La 
Erra Thompson, Connell, Wash 
B Stover, Colby, Kans 
Lyle Bedford, Colorado Springs. 
Toras West Illes, El Campo, Tex 
oars and Ed. Koda, Dos ulos, 


‘alif. 
Dorothy and Annle Davidson, Lake 
Providence, La. 
Carl Losing, Boker, Mant .s-.----=m-= 
Beena & Duro, Heim; Calif... aan 
A. J. app, Garden City, Kuns. 
Moutray Bros., Artesin, N. Mex --a- 
H. D. Roddenberry Co., Yuma, Ariz.. 
Erréca Firms, Los Banos, Calif. 
J: O., Kendrick & Son, Haymondyillc, 


Tes, 
O. . Belford & Sons, Hollandale, 
John W. Baughman Estate, Liberal, 
Penal Institute, 


W. T. Anderson, Calvert, Tex. 
j fission, Tex. ATA 


ans. 
Arkansas State 


Joe M. Skrabunck, Bellaire, Tex. 
F. P. Rainey & Sons, Tyronza, . 
Henry J. Dixon, Casa Grantle, Ara 
Guy Yarbro, Dyersburg, Tenn 
Hurold Kürchartz, Arriba, Colo 
D, E. Cockrum, Johnson, Kans.. 
Victor und Donnie Grugnant and 
Sullivan, Tranquillity, Calif, 
William T. Rooney, Garden City, 


Kana, 
J. H. Hawkins, Fresno, Calif... 3.. 
R. F. MeCreicht, Ness City, Nans 
Walker Briney, Goodland, ans 
George Abrahani, Greenville, Mins... 
J. . Johnston, Jr., Stertington, La 
I. VI. Brown, Lycan, Colb.. 
Juen V. Akin, Frederick, Okla- 
„E. Yancey, Hrickeys, AK 
Harold O' Banion, Dos Palos, Calif, 
Edwin Atwkwson, Encampment, W 
Jorman Burk, Goodland, Kanes 
F. A. Godchoux, Junior and Senior, 
Abbeville, La. 
Holon Engleman Stogle, Elsa, Tex 
. W. Wren, Arkansas City, Ark 
Widener Electric Gin Co., Widener, 


J 
7 


Ju 


2. H, Elliott estate, Sublette, Kans. 
tron H. Muctier, Bird City, Rant 


Brooks Vanes, Sr., Batesville, M 
pok & Sons, Delimo, Calif. . 
and Amanda Watkins, 
pon Damon, Spokane, Wah 
Hin Martin, Paducah, To 
Naddel Land Co., Phdents, Aris 


N Calipatria, Calf 
Seel J. Feces, Matai e 
C ©. Jacger, Cheyenne Wells, 


Hea Y. Arnold, ot yx., Johnson, Kans. 
Jack ton Broa., Lepunto, Ark 
Mae rte. Inc., Five Points, Calif- 
4 Ph Hollinger, Sealy, Tex 
8. 1. ele & Bons, Dighton, Kanz 
W pot F. G. Cobb, Bay City, Tex 

Jan: Warner & Sons, Lewiston, 


I 0. 
And 
2 resen, Fresno, Calif. _...--..- 
g. * Cash & Sans, Wilson, Ark 
E. Stover, Ephrata, W 
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Cotton, 
Wheat. 
Rice, 
z heat, 
cotton and ries. 
Wheat, 
Do, 
Cotton. 
Rice. 
Cotton and rice. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Rice. 
Wheat. 
Cotton, 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat, 


Cotton, 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat. 


Do, 
Wbeat and cotton. 
Cotton, 


J. R. Simplot Co., Burley, Idaho. 
2 Davis Properties, Benjamin, 
ex. 


Brook Bros., Raymondville, Tex. 
R. S. Barlow, Lemoore, Calif 
A. J. Collingwood, Johnson, Kans. 
Eim Grove Plantation, McDade, 
Reed Ranches, Burlington, Colo 
L. J. Clovis Stafford, K » Okin- 
oS & Morschheimer, Jr., Park 


rx. 
Milton Vioc, Genoa, Colo 
B. E. Miles, Lakin, Kans. 
Ward Marston, McDade, La 
Wedderburn Bros., Lemoore, Calif. 
Andrew Blake, Woodrow, Colo 
Jack Harelson, Calexico, Calif. — 
A. II. Landers II. Harrisburg, Ark. 
II. A. Mitchell, Millington, Tenn 
Wülard Cranney, Oakley, Idaho 
Marvell W. Goza, Mayesy . Ale See 
William Q, Lemons, Pittsfield, III.. 
Alfred and Clair Howell, Croft, Kans 


55 Kirkland, Tex. 
E. Jones, Lamar, Colo a 
H. W. Deaven „Fresno, Calif. 


Pinchback Planting Co., - 
J. T. McKinney, Pecos, Tax. — 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, MES. 
Mirasol Co., Buttonwillow, Cultf. 
Emi! O. Mulnite, Broad Brook, Cann. 
Francis L. Thompson, Helena, Ark 
I. W. Lynn Plantation, Gilliam, La 
Chlondorf Farms, Oscoola, Ark 
Durrell Day, Woodland, 
H. W. Wacker, Sr., Guymon, Okla 
Ceci) Tr. Guseman, Hereford, Tex . 
Lee. J. Brickey, Cunningham, Wash. 
George J. Duffy, Bastrop, La- 

Farms, Phoe: 1 


B. G. P 

PaA Sit, Epy ATE as 
4 Y, 

Carter Farms, Carisbad, N. Mex 

C. D, Fenner, Edna, Tex . 

RAN Me Snyder & Son, Washtu 


ash. 
J. E. Bell, Hickory Plains, Ark. — 
Willian) Schempp. Ephrata, Was 
L. S. Powell estate, Dundee, MES. 
eee 
Grady Shepard, Hale Center, lex. 
George M. Jr., and Donald Ketscher, 


P. H, Brummet, Tolleson, All 
Jolin F. Johnston, Dekalb, Let. = 
TALENS 8 Inc., Bonanza, Oreg. 

J. C. Bueche, „ = 
Hellman Hros., Atascadero, Calif. 
J. M. Montgomery, Ir., Inverness, 


iss. 
E. G. Onstad, Carter, Mont. .----- 
Frank und Char 


X es R. Mathers, 
olin Wa Wel "ex... 
geen d ee 
e e e e 


1. . Ber Biggs, Calif 

le 5 er, „ besis — 

August Bocger, 2 Calif... 

Montezuma, Kansa. 
& Son, Silkirk, 


Mont 


ardin, 
Homer Mitchell, Alpsugh, Calf. 


; ey yom Tolosara 
ai 3 

O. Lewis, Syracuse, ä 
. x Walker, fr., Calvert, Tex. 


Fimer L. Ts Kans- 

Wollen Lana & Cattle Co., Dos 

A. L. Fourchy, Fresno, Calf 
Fred B 


R. W. Walker, Limon, Colo. 
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Name and address 


m D fieriga & Bons, Woodland, 
Meg ig) J. Peacock, Hickory Midge, 


Potor J. Ko! 


Grady Pearson, Spearman, Tex. 
©, O. Clift, Goushatta, La ..-. 
ir Anderson & Sons, Oakley. 


ld 
B. J. and P. Ukropina, San Murino, 
Callf. 
A. J. Marecaux, Ka 
Libby, Me del & 
M. J ok Hemet, Calif. 
J. Youor „Calif. 
Leon O. altt Etaio, Clarksdale, 
R. Chiam, Ronolt, Miss /........-. 
Fordaan Fo Wilbur and Johnna Bair; 
and Rernleco Ray, Ruleton, 
Midvale Farm Co., 
* Farms, Iuc., . 
John F. 4 Swindler, Mott, N. Dax 


ag if. 
Larson Bros. 
Holland Prior, i Colo.. 


„Wilson Creek, Wash 
‘Tex 


Jolin E. Harper, Neston Colo. oa 
8 Wharton, Tex. 
A. wis, Kans.. 
Urgel 8 Wash 
U Haar, Gusmon, Ok 
Sunset Ranch, Buttonwillow, Cal 
F.J. MoCurthy & Sons, Pisloy, Calif.. 
zapr W. Snüth & Sons, Lancaster, 


Wayne Otterson Estate, Lean Calif. 
John Harrota, eines S 


II. A. Hogar, fem i * 

Fred Carpen rowuter, Kang. 
Wa K. Nate Brandon, agers 
William Alloy, Shandon, Calif... 
Billie HN, Atwood, Kans 
Bennett Bros., Sacramonto, Calif. 
Stolla Whistle, Manila, Lalas 
Emmott Wamplor, 8 
Howard L. Farris, De Kalb, Tes... 
John Harmon, Dos Palos, Calif... 
J. W. O, Daris 8 Tans R 
W. . Heaton, L 
Hugo Harmon, 
Pacific Furms Co,, Fire 
Don MeMilan, 8 
Arrowhead Ranches, Glendaie, Xr 
Diana Warner, Cimarron, Kans. 
Dewey Counell, Winona, Kans.. 
Jim Sum Howse, Robstown, Tex 
Herman Cockroh Johnson, Kans... 
“Cole II. Otte, Sheyenne Wells, 


r 


n aie 


H. Beare C Tex — 

Foe H. Wemp Cheneyville, 1a 
Clair, amui Walter Thompson, 

s oliwa 8 
t Bros, St — 
Chirence G. Dennis, Fates Kans... 
John M. Kinder, Manitou, Okla... 
Aloxander Bros., eee S N. Mex 
„ F. NI Co., Phoonix, Ar 
Conrad Rehn, Rupert, Iduho.__. — 


f ngton, Miss.. 
Lintzan B rot, Chhevente Wells, Colo. 
ia pen kieo Di Dricr, Ino., Transşlvanis, 


9 5 LeRoy Romero, St. Martin- 
E 15 Shuney, 9 Ca 
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Compensa-| Reserve Commodity 
acres 
$19, 852. 67 Rice, 
19, 841. 80 Do. 
Cotton. 
Do. 
Do. 
Wheat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. , 
h Cotton, 
\19, 093. 00 Whcut. 
19, 666. 50 Rice. 
19, C 0 
10, 654. 00 Cotton. 
19, 641. 60 Wheat. 
19, 635, 00 Cotton, 
19, 610, 00 Do. 
19, 599. 30 Wheat. 
19, 599.00 Cotton. 
19, 596. 86 Wheat. 
19, 592, 14 
19, 585. 10 Cotton, 
14, 567, 20 Do. 
19, 532. 40 Cotton and wheat. 
19, 523. 80 
19, 620. 10 WOO | Wheat, 
19, 512. 00 271.0 | Cotton. 
39, 510.71 | 1,%5.0 | Wheat. 
19,410.12 | 1,417.0 Do. 
14, 500,08 | 1, 25.0 Do, 
19, 500, 00 300.0) Rice, - 
„47. 1, I 0 |-Wheat, 
~ 517.0 Do. 
b 2, 052, 0 Do. 
3 308.0 . 
19, 338, 00 323.1 Mice and cotton. 
10, 880, 00 50. 0 
19, 367, 34 257, 1 | Rio. 
19, 340. 60 127.3 Cotton. 
10, 340. 10 327.9 | Rico, 
10. 339. 20 918.0) Wheat. 
19, 333,05 | 1,910.0 Do, 
19,328.45 | 1. 021. 0 Do, 
19, 320, 00 700.0 Da, 
19, 319. 30 250,9 | Rico, 
19, Anl. 207.6 | Cotton, 
19, 365, 20 2m, 2 | Cotton and rice. 
10. 266. 00 272.8 | Cotton. 
19, 240. 80 222.0 | Cotton and rice. 
9, 231. 33 0 heut. 
161.6 Cotton. 
206.6 Do. 
10, 207.00) 154.9 e 
19, 202, 40 72,0 | Wheat, 
19, 30, 00 13.0 | Cotton, 
1,2%), 5 | Wheat. 
938.0 Do, 
oo 435, 5 | Cotton. 
19, 148. 13 804.0 | Wheat. 
19,121.43 | 1,6640 
19, 090. 70 188.5 | Cotton. 
19, 089. 92 37.0 | Rice, 
19, 050. 00 212.0 | Cotton, 
19, 036, 03 aa 6 Do. 
10, 040, 00 0.0 | Wheat, 
19, 033. 20 53.0 Do. 
19, 019, 00 172.9 | Cotton. 
18,095.90 | 1,064.2 | Wheat, 
1%, 995. 20.8 | Riee. 
15, 874, 00 164.0 | Cotton, 
15,957.31 | 1,141.0 | Wheat. 
18, 954, 00 900.0 Do. 
18, %1. 03 1. 128.0 Do. 
13, 990. RO 842.2 | Wheat and cotton. 
18, 900. 00 150.0 | Cotten, 
18, 900.00 140.0 Do. 
18,900.00 | 1,000.0 | Wheat. 
1X, 889, 20 143.1 | Cotton. 
KRA, BO 212.2 Do, 
531.10 253.1 | Rice. 
S70. 33 .o Wheat. 
85. 00 215.0 | Rice, 
$61.15] 1,380.5 | Wheat. 
8, 829, 98 910.5 Do. 
8,829.76 | 1. 278.0 Do, 
4,810.00 | 1,120.0 Do. 
8. HH, SO 285.4 | Cotton and rice. 
18. 706, 80 979.0 | Wheat. 
14, 783. 24 Am. 1 Cotton. 
18, 768. 20 25. 2 Do, 
14,752.41 | 1,386.0 | Wheat, 
18, 727. 50 24.7 | Rige. 
18, 699, 00 271.0 Do. 
15, 696, 00 323.0 Do, 


Name and address 


A. N. Sample, Jr., Shreveport, . 
Je Low, ‘Parka, Mo 
Williams & Halo, Manter, Kans_...--- 
Ortis Jones, Kanorado, KAIDI Satina 
H, L, Sanborn & Zons, Meridian, Oo; 
Boone Planting Co., Bossior City, La 
Clarence D. Schmidt, Copeland, Kans- 
aen A. und Henry. O, Burk, Edson, 


Q. oT Demmitt, Meado, Kuns . 

Jim Langenesger, Hagerman N, Mex. 

Andre De Cracmor, ‘Tulare, Calif. 
„ H, Sossaninn, Higley, A 


pred Beacon! 8 Tox. 
Otto 8 DeKalb, Tox 
Marion II. Mouton, Bonsh „ 
Jean R. Brown, Clarks, Nebr’. 
3 Gresham, Louise, Tox.. 
G. L. MeWilliams, Farroll, Mise 
Frod, Earl and Leonard K Kleeman, La- 
E. J. Kans, 
. Hiss & Sons, Great Bond, Kans.. 
5.6. Coleman Farm, Proctor, Ark. 
I., L. Johnson, Stanfield, Ariz 
3 Farms, Harlingen, Tex 
ae ‘ore, Pecos, Tex 
e ee Burilnzton, (ohn peers 
Sad . Holland, Idubo Falls, Idaho. 
C. B. Hart, H olly,” Gos. 
L. C. and Reid Ring, Choraw, 8. C. 
Stopbenson Hros., Benge, Wann 
eos Lay, Edna, Tor — 
„ Shortes, Conlingn, Calif... 
F. . und J. S. Delnhoussayo, Crow- 


y, La. 

pow Bros., Sunflower, NI. 
Jessie H. Johnson, Vernon, Tec 
Vernon Amick, Lotcher, S. Dak... 
R. H. Lindse & Son, Hrickeys, Ar 
Nush Bros., Rodstone, Mont 

J. C. (Pete) Clack, Gruver, ive 
Schmidt & Siemens, Leott, Kans 

Mut and Luke Bush, Caldwell, 1 
R. G. Woninger, Akron, Colo. 
C. E. MeCurtney, Burlington. Caio... 
Clarence Winger & Johnson, 


ans. 
E. W. Bullington, Boaz, Ala pok 
Larsell & Fleming, Maupin, Orug 
Lekor F. Cooloy, Gardon City, Kans 
B & B Phnting Co., Dundee, Miss... 
Earle Planting Co,, Rayville, La. 
Charles and Lawrence Foul v, Rich- 
T Mont, 
E. Taylor & Son, Triburs, Kans... 


ii. 6. Strider, Charleto n, MI. 
A 2 Langeneygor, Hangerman, 


Howard T Henry, Wosthope, N. Dak.. 

Ray Pulliam, West Memphis, Arki.. 

C. K. and Mike Crowell, Raymond- 
ville, “Tex. 

Adrian Land Campti, La... 

J. C. Lauderdale, Somerville, 


Swart & awari, Oakly, 
¥red and Lloyd A tle Goodland, 


Kans, 
8 N. McCollum, Forrest City, 


Bright's Nursery, Le Grand, Cult 
cg and Arlin Alexander, Ulysses, 


ee Flanting Co., e Mist... 
van Eason, Lapanto, AK 

3. Lupe, San Antonio, Tc š 

V. L. Downing, Lov oland, 0 
Ga Fields & Hamlin, Phoenix, 


W. C, Brown, Chandler, Arr. 
Donald Johnson, First V iew, Colo. 
R. D. Jones, Walsh, Golo... 


Woyerhacker arms, Hoonvilie, in Ind... 
Theodore Julian Johnson, Ran 
Texas Tech Van Tech Yarms, Pan- 
handle, Tex. 
Steve, Jr., Carl, and Leo Nemechek, 
Goodland, Kans. 
Claud Hwb, hate! ATs) 
„ Colo. 


C. M. Roark, R —— ssc 

wurd Haar, Guymon, Okla.....-... 
Codric 3 Johnson, Kanns ie 
Paschall & Utz, Ganado, Tex... ...-.-. 
bak ms $ Weber, Sheridan Lake, 


Morle Hnmblo, Co 


nd, Kans....... 
Doneen Heirs, Nollie Doneun, trustee, 
Wenatcheo, W. 


Sterling Schuman, Arapahoe, Colo 


September 12 


Compensa - Reserve Commodity 
tion acros 
$18, 658. 00 246.5 | Cotton, 
18, 652. 50 414.5 | Corn, 
18, 642. 83 870.0 | Wheat, 
18.68. 74 782,5 Do, 
18, 635, 20 245, 2 | Rice, 
18, 571, 80 238, Cotton, 
18, 509.00 | 1,105.0.) Wheat, 
18, 550. 7 BAS, Do. 
18, 559. O4 $83.0 
18, 524.80 | . 185. Cotton, 
18, 613.00 217. Do, 
18, 513. 00 112.2 Do. 
18, 400.34 | 1. 5,2 Wheat. 
18, 505. 60 818.0 Do. : 
18, 500,27 | 1,020.7 | Wheat and cotton. 
18, 498. 00) 282.0 | Cotton, 
18, 494. 00 264.2 | Rice. 
18, 401, 00 451.0 | Corn, 
14, 482. 30 200.1 | Rice. — 
18. 447. 00 167.7 | Cotton, 
18, 430. 65 0 | Wheat. 
18, 402. 48 838. 0 . 
18, 401, 90 252.4 | Cotton and rice. 
18, 400, 00 100.0 | Cotten, 
18, 362.51 34,0 Do, 
18, 344, 80 111.9 Do, 
18, 345, 9t S0 | Wheat, 
18, 345, (0 840.0 Do. 
1s, 382,48 | 1,031.0 Do, 
15, 323. 01 252.8 | Cotton and tobacco. 
18. 317, 20 724.0 | Wheat, i 
14, 277.33 275.3 | Kiev. 
18, 270, 00 203.0 | Cotton, 
18, 234. 00 303.9 Rico. 
18, 232. 50 214.5 | Catton, 
3,715.5 | Wheat, 
5 . Corn, 
18, 180. 40 211.4 | Cotton. 
1. 13 What, 
1,723.0 Do, 
807.0 Do. 
270.7 Cotton. 
x 1,531.0 | Wheat. 
18. 131, 84 1,243.0 Do, 
IS, 126. 48 dol D 
18, 125,40 412.4 | Cotton and corn. 
18, 112. 50 00.0 Wheat. 
I. Gr; 01 1, 0003. 2 
1R, (8. 40 1.5 | Cotton, 
18, 088. 00 248. 0 Do, 
18, 076,80 | 3,345.0 | Wheat, 
18. 073. 13 1,012.5 
78, 007, 00 203.0 | Cotten, 
18, 063, 00 133.8 „ 
18, 060. OF 910.0 | Wheat, 
18, 060. B4 343.2 Rico. 
18, 000, 33 201. 7 tton. 
18, 051. 00 241.8 Do, 
15, 042. 00 291.0 Do. 
18, 030, 30 19. 6 Soron and rice. 
J8, 024. 50 277. 3 
18, O18. 19 MLO Wheat. 
18,012.00 223.0 Cotton. 
14,010.84 1,314.0 | W 
18,006.43 | - 790.0 Do. 
18, 000. 00 200.0 | Cotton, 
17, 084. 08 20.3 Do. 
17,90). 41 | 1,250,0 | Wheat, 
„028. 108.0 | Cotton, 
17, 921, 15 215.1 Do. 
17, 807. 10 SUTE] Do. 
17,859.47 | 1,787.0 | Wheot, 
7, 850. 00 119.0 Cotton, 
17, 818. 00 151.0 Da. 
17. 770.12 | 1,523.0 | Wheat, 
$ 1,223. 0 50. 
Cotton and Rice, 
8 385.5 | Corn. 
17,729, N) I3. 0 | Wheat. 
17,723.27 754.0 Do, 
17,712.81 | 3,316.7 Do. 
17, 683. 40 743, 0 Do. 
17, 673.20 250.9 for. 
i 1,031.40 | Wheat, 
4 05, Do. 
17, 028, 49 793.0 Do, 
17,064.23 | 31,3180 Do. 
17, 618, 50 0 Do. 
7, 000, 00 217.9 | Rice. 
17, 2.41 | 1, 0| Wheat. 
17, A85. 07 915.9 Do. 
17, 556, 00 700.0 Do. 
17,555.19 | 1,114.0 Do. 
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Name and address Reserve Commodity Name and address Compensa$| Reserve Commodity 
R. B. Holt Estate, Springficld, Colo 1, 508.2 | Wheat. M. M. Porter, Cal — 
Borry Miller, Jr., Pearland, Tex —.— 324.4 Rice, Harold Bair, Goodland, Kans- 220 Fest. 
Murray K. Giffin, Nunn, Goo 830.0 | Wheat, Charles II. Alexander, Pear 270,0 | Rice, 
Miller & Millor, Pearland, Tex = 320.6 | Rice, Chas. Mitchell & Sons, Arapahoe, Colo. 900, d. Wheat, 
Roscoe R. 1 Tex. = 218. 0 Cotton. Wiatt & Shaw, in, K. 16, 606. 50 825.3 Do, . 
O. Brice Mace Ranch, Davis, C 253.5 | Rice. W. Harris & Son, Tribune, Kans. 16,683.63] 934.7 Do. 
I., O. Moore, Saragosa, Tex... .- 110.0 | Cotton. Jess C. Gann, El Campo, Tex 16, 678.00 29.0 | Rice. 
Floyd Krebs, Scott City, Kang. 683.0 | Wheat. 4 C. M. Bowling, Sumner, Iowa: 16, 670. 00 333.4 
Henry Reck man & Sons, St. Louis, 371.5 | Corn. E. T. Gulledge, Wedgefield, S. G] 10, 659. 00 302.0 | Cotton and wheat. 
Coffee Bros., Houston, Tex. 207.9 | Rice, John De Witt, Raymondville, Tex - 10, 656.00 208. 3 
Vern Eames, Sr., American Falls, 925.0 | Wheat. Vance Davis, Je, —̃ O 88 5 191.4 | Cotton and rice. 
Idaho, N. Lipsky & Son, Brickeys, AK 16, 614. 80 227.6 | Cotton, 
L, D. Shivers, Norwood, Qa. 443.0 | Cotton and wheat. Adolph Ebner, Jr., Dewe „Tex. . 16,609. 80 267.9 | Rice, 
Emmott snd Mary Blystone, 770.0 Scarlett & Owens, Yolo, Gallf =] 16,005.19 | — 611.0 | Rice and wheat. 
Kanorado, Kans. „ W. Whitmire & Son, Woodland, | 16, 605.19 611.0 Do, 
Yarbrough Bros., Red Bank, NIE 258.3 | Cotton, 
Lilian Antholz Carter, Goodiand, 3,536.0 | Wheat, 16,588.00 | 114.4 | Cotton. 
4 16, 587, 89 284.2 | Rice. 
116.0 | Cotton. 16, 568, 37 839.0 | Wheat. 
137.0 16, 554. 00 201.0 | Cotton, 
X X f 1,071.0 16, 549. 65 811.3 | Wheat. 
J. 8. Morgan & Sons, Plaquemine, La. 284.9 | Rice. 16, 533. 70 212.8 | Cotton and rice, 
W. Harold Tuttle, Towner, Colo 1,323.0 | Wheat. 16, 622. 32 808. 0 t. 
Iaquette & Perret, Lutcher, La 299.0 | Rice. 16, 516. 30 212.9 | Cotton and corn. 
Jackson & Perkins, Peoria, Ariz__....- 115.6 | Cotton. 16, 508 20 139.9 
L. T. Greendycke, Medicine Lodge, 17,337.42 789.5 | Wheat. eres 428.0 i 
Olivedell Planting Oo., Ine., Lake | 17,336.00 197.0 | Cotton. - 
Providence, La. d 16, 458, 64 061.0 
Polly Getzwilier, Eloy, Arn... . 17,316.80 109.6 Do. 16, 455.80 | 1,056.9 | Cotton and wheat. 
O. D). Terrell g Co., Benolt, | 17,305.00 213.5 | Cotton and rice. 16, 453. 30 216.9 | Rice and cotton. 
Miss. 16, 448,42 | 1,476.0 | Wheat. 
Pan! Harrull, Las Animas, Colo 17, 207.28 | 1,232.0 | Wheat. 16, 434. 88 320.0 | Rice. 
Howard and Bernard Rooney, Dodge | 17, 291.14 840.6 16, 434. 00 198.0 | Cotton, 
City, Kans. 16, 411. 68 524.0 | Wheat, 
Hymol & Sons, W. ` 270.0 | Rice. 16, 393. 70 705.0 Do. 
James E. Wampler, Wy i 250. 4 16, 387.23 | 1,250.0 Do. y 
Scarl Hros., Homet. 8 1,054.0 | Wheat. 16, 383. 60 270.4 | Cotton and rice. 
Isabell S. Welshans, Rosedale, Mis 17, 259.00 261.5 | Rice. 16, 381. 20 187.0 | Cotton, 
Raymond Casta MoFosriand, | 17, 281. 68 987.0 | Wheat. 16, 380. 00 227.5 | Rice. 
Calif, 16, 380.00 | 1,000.0 | Wheat. 
n D e Crowston, | . Be tapes Pah ect 
nm Woo A K ` 
Kans. g Koch, Lantry, S. Dak 16,364.88 | 1,144.0 Do. 
Crump & Rodgers, Crumrod, Ark. 17, 228.18 162, 5 | Cotton. 16, 355. 81 664. 6 Do. 
Terry Noble, 'Tahoka, Tex. — 17,226.53] 411.6 Do. 16, 335.00 99.0 | Cotton. 
A A 1 Gould, Syracuse, Kans. 17, oe 73 ried Whee: iti oe 2s 
tar „ Kans „215.71 . 
R. H. Jones, Clarksdale, M 205. 00 185.0 | Cotton. $11.0 | Cotton, wheat, and 
115 „ Blytheville, | 17,200.00 200.0 Do. ari bacco. 
Tk. 
B. 8. Simmons, Dell, AK... 17, 200.00 200.0 Do. 251.1 Rice and cotton, 
J. NI. Mont Inverness, Miss.--| 17.174 0 241.9 Do. 734.0 
W. E. asco, — | 17, 300 87. 517.0 | Wheat. 906.5 Do, 
Mitchell Rros. ont, Tex 17,154.50 461.9 | Rice, 176.0 | Cotton, 
James Butler, Bomarton, Tex. 17,148.00 | 1,429.0 | Wheat. 318.6 | Corn. 
R. L. Porter, 8 d 17,147. 26 1,534.0 Do, 1,081.0 | Wheat, 
N -R Prenas Tet- 17, 144. 20 252.8 | Cotton. 242.3 | Rice. 
William L, Blick, Roggen, Colo 17, 139, 33 771.0 Wheat. 00 427.0 | Cotton. 
A. O. Fenn, B S 17, 127.20 216.8 | Rice. 218. 00 249.6 | Rice and wheat. 
Kansas University Endowment Asso- | 17,125.14 | 2,067.8 16, 210. 80 142.2 | Cotton. 
elation, Johnson, Kans. 16, 200. 00 120.0 Do. 
Milo G, Clark, Dighton, Kans 26 1.040. 0 Do. 16, 200.00} 200.9 Do, 
Kenneth Schelcrman, Stratton, Co 43 | 1,300.0 Do, 16, 198. 90 704. 3 Do. 
9. 2 Ware, Dighton, k SS 17, O80, 58 42.0 Do. — 8 ot 3 
g & Sons, Cheyenne Wells, 17, 080. 50 965.0 16 178 0 823 Gotto wheat. 
L. W. Kloisen, Cheyenne Wells, Colo. 17,073.65 | 1,191.8 Do. . 
Marion G. Anderson, Holly, Colo. 17,072.24 | 1,099.0 Do. 16, 165. 00 152. 5 | Cotton, 
Paul Hatcher, Burlington, Colo 17,066.60 | "969.0 Do, 16, 162.15 | 1,001.0 | Wheat, 
323 8 n ae | Coen 
S. A. Arno » Dundee, — i 40 . 
K Bros, Stanfield, Artz 17,037. 50 117.8 Do. 10, 144. 56 324. 5 | Cotton and wheat. 
17, 027. 68 Bto ant 16, 142 40 885.0 
17,025.84 | 1, 285. 0 
17, 023. 25 337.4 | Rice. 16, 128. 24 804.0 Do. 
17,008.06 | 1,379.0 | V 16, 100. 50 159.5 | Cotton. 
188 00 137-0 Cotton. 16, 109. 40 246.9 Do, 
16,107.61 | 1,041.0 
14.8820 4032 be 16, 108. 20 29.7 | Cotton and rice, 
16, 933. 50 940.7 | Wheat. 16, 105. 59 795, 0 
18, 029. 50 483.7 | Cotton. 16, 095. 65 233.3 | Cotton and rice. 
16,928.30 | 2,606.0 | Wheat. 16, 095. 00 214.6 | Rice. 
16,914.32 | 1,004.0 Do. — 16, 092. 58 853.0 cat. 
rence Antenen, Ness City, Kang. 16,905.70 | 1,221.0 Do, La 16,002.00} 134.1 | Cotton. 
Sebooler Farms, Fairfax, N18. 16, 905. 00 402.5 | Corn. Mayer Bros., Ep! ash. 16, 071, 25 825. 0 t. 
Iver Hansen, Shandon, Calif. 16, 892. 06 931.0 | Wheat. Dumas, Ark 16, 060. 25 213.4 | Cotton and rice. 
G. C. Holladay, Sr., Imperial, Tor. 16,887.20} 101.9 | Cotton. , Sublet 16, 049.60 | 955.0 
Calvin Karma, Raymondville, Tex. 16,879.00} 286,1 Do. 16, 047.72 | 1,188.0 e 
. D, Holiman, Lopanto, A 16, 872. 80 214.9 150. 16, 038. 89 609.5 | Rice. 
Woodrow Lowis, Syracuse, Kans- 16,870.31 | 834.0 | Wheat. 10,028.60 } _ 553.0. Cotton. 
aldo Rohnert Co., Fire 16, 850. 00 149.2 Cotton. 
„G. Bennett, Wichita, Kans 16, 855.27 | 1,313.0 | Wheat. 16, 011. 60 245.0 | Rico. 
Ida and Mabel Tollo and Jano kem- | 16, 844.78 758.0 16, 001. 60 109.6 | Cotton. 
Grover b. Creer ir T, e amol De 
rer ©, Greer, Sr., Los Fresnos, Tex.| 16,843.00 19.3 | Cotton. 7 
CCC 142 | Wheat Henry F. Schmidt, Colusa, Calif 18 8% Ade Rice 
ntract: em N a "üna 7. 
Tex. SE eee ee eee Gareth J. McFadden, Goodland, 15, 985.00 | 798.0 | Wheat. 
Dew n & Dingior, Pocos, Ter .. 16,811, 50 124.0 Do. Jan H, Martinus, 15,953.74 | 871.0 Do, 
H. Clarke Co., Hughes, AK 16. 800.00 175.0 De. Ray Scott. Johnson, Kans. _-...._. 15, 950, 04 745.0 Do. 
wien’ R. G. Allon, El Gampo, Tex 10,798.03 235.3 | Rice. Alladin Ranch, Five Points, Calif. . 15,949.50 108.5 | Catton. 
10 lard L, Russell, Honsten, Tex. 16, 707. 50 202.5 | Cotton and rice. William Akers, Sharon Springs, Kans. 15, 046.00 670.0 | Wheat. 
. N Gray Kelly, Fulrtmtiks, Ind 16, 773. 0 37 2 | Corn, Norton Royd, Mission, Tex. 15, 940. 80 221.4 | Cotton. 
ER Mulbere, Ephrata, Wash. I. 761. 25 @G.0 | Wheat. Edwin Nieri, Aneleton, Ter... 15, 932, 14 234.3 ice. 
B. Cloor, Birthe, Ga... id 7 76 4016 | Cotton and wheat. || Batman & Batman, Perryton, Tex - 15,926.46! 1,227.0 | Wheat. 
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Name and address 8 Commodity Componsa-| Reserve Commodity 
„ 
Morton E. Coffman, Dove Creck. Colo. $15,915.20 | 1,740.0 | Wheat, Afia Herron, Rock Port, Mo 500.8 | Corn and wheat. 
Herman Dornbusch, Redwood, Miss..| 15, 914.20 169.3 | Cotton: pe — eit Wellington, Kans. 5.07 870.0 | Wheat. 
A. D. and J. T. Sanders, 3 Kaus 15, 912. 00 10 J ? Mart, Sacramento, Cal 15, 064. II. 5 Rice, 
Frank Anderson, Hopon, Rae 15, 911, 50 526. 0 Do. ae I Weck Arlington, Colo. 15,046.76 | 1,488.0 | Wheat 
Loan Jesen, e Nebr E: 15, 900, 15 667.7 | Wheat and corn, eae Lucas, Johnson, Kans. 15.034 13 702.0 
aed Rohiman ne Bead „Nan -| 15,898.33 835.0 | Wheat. . Frazier, Jr., Waverly, La 15, 005. 90 14.9 | Cotton, 
a nby Demmit Meado, Kans 15, 871, 45 825.7 Do. 5 M. Reed, Charleston, N 14, 000. 00 200.0 i 
M. M. Schoonover, Tyrone, Okla . 15,889.98 1, 437.7 Do, J. Noel Reod, Charleston, Miss. 15, 000,00 200.0 . 
Jewis Holvorsen, Tone, CC — “15, 851. 00 524.0 Do. Edward A. Dufresne, Duling, La 14. 999. 00 203.0 | Rico. 
lifford O. Farr, Selkirk, Kans. -} 15,833. 65 O63. 3 Do, Ollie White, Big Spring, Tex... 14, 985.00 49.5 | Cotton, 
15 Fares use, Ati -| 15,811.70 120. 7 Cotton. Ò. K. Garaghan, Goodnoe Hills, Wash_| 14, 981. 40 420.0 | Wheat. 
wok Bros., Fordig, Mont. <2] 15,807.06 841.0 | Wheat. A. E. 5 agent, Hugoton, Kans} 14,977.34 899.0 Da, 
E. O. Ehlers, Blythe, Call --| 15,774.30 104.0 | Cotton. ane W. Meckor, Garden City, Kans_| 14,974, 20 811.9 Do. 
d, Minturn, Ark. — 15, 743.00 251.9 | Cotton and rice, Park Miller, Johnson, Kansas 14,974. 17 700.0 Do. 
T. B. Kelly Lavan Loulsvillo, G 15, 740. 26 602.9 | Cotton and wheat. Paul Toschi, Jr., Madera, Calif.. 14, 988, 80 178. 2 Cotton. 
E. H. and W. W. Cochran, Portland, 18. 725.00 185.0 | Cotton. Jack B. Pollock, Hargill, Tex 14,965.69 | 1,720.7 D 
Ark, W. g. Rowe, Jr., Bennettsville 14, 902. 00 276.6 | Cotton and Wheat. 
Charles L. Silkman, Wakeenoy. Kans.] 15,722.28 734.0 | Wheat. J. H. Henry, Melrose, 5 — 14,961. 50 212 0 ton. 
Clarke & Cutbirth, Wharton, Tex. . 15, 74.70 241.0 Rice, Claude Arnold, Santa M: ta, Calif.| 14, 958, 72 BAR. Q heat. 
Mel vor Cotton & Cattle Co., Sardis, | 15,696. 90 148.7 | Cotton. Huckabay & Adams, 5 atta, La. 14. 949. 20 106.7 | Cotton. 
Misa, R. E. Delaney, Ray, N. Dax 14, 944. 70 Jo | Wheat. 
Osor Walls, Tempe, Arm. 13, 675.00 95,0 Cc. W. Harkness, Garden City, Kans__| 14,933.21 HKO Do. 
rmond, Goodman, Akron, Colo 15, 673. 32 783.0 | Wheat, Frank E. Littler, LaCrosse, Kuns .. 14, 920,46] 2,520.3 Do. 
15 II. MoIntosh, Atwood, Kans 15.6% 0 665.0 Do. Molinar Bros., Hl Campo, To! 14,916.42 | "219.3 | Rico, 
Stacy Bros., Poplar biud, . 15, 656. 54 207.1 | Rice, wheat, and cot- || Clarence “neg and Earl Summond, 8 14, 909. 51 738.0 | Wheat. 
ton. 
Harold E. Schuman, Sharon Springs, | 15, 888. 94 692.0 | Wheat. J. D. Hewes, Cimarron, Kang _-__- 14, 004. 00 828. 0 Do. 
Kans. R. H. Korsma & Son, Hettinger, | 14,901. 04 1, 148.0 Do, 
Connell & yon Rule ville, 8 14, 652. 00 247.4 | Cotton and rice, N. Dak. > 
g. J. Olark, Sr., Port Lavaca, 5, 610. 00 230.0 | Rice. I. D. and H. L. Mathis, Madera, Calif.] 14,893.20 177.3 | Cotton, 
Foust & Date hice F Farm, White e Hall, 036.00} 48. 2 Do. Carl Swenson, Ganado, Tex 14,885.20 | 218.9] Rice, 
Ark. Jack Hale, Ackerly, Te 14, 808. 90 550.7 | Cotton, 
ae L. Miller, Cimarron, 8 15, 630.78 | 1,008.0 | Wheat. Willie F. bops aul, Houston, Tex 14, 867. 30 221.9 | Rice. 
Carlson, ver, ‘Colo: 15, 624. 53 761.0 Rolsland Waris: Tucson, Ariz — 14.859. 10 108.9 | Cotton, 
ju LA 1 Elliott Bay cne: Tex. — Seah 14, 621. 62 214.0 | Rice. Rouziden nie Alva, OEl... . 14, BH. 96 B98, 0 Wheat. 
Helan Christianson, Ki bio = Dak 15,610 20 874.2 | Corn. Fred C. and Warren Kilgore, M Manter, | 14,833.65 603.0 Do. 
R. 8. Kirkse 14, 585, 20 ‘144.8 | Cotton. t Kans. 
15, 576. 78 645.0 | Wheat. 1 and Lendell Seaver, Colusa, | 14, 822 21 288.6 Rice, 
Haro! 15, 571. 35 540.0 Do. 
15, 555, 00 241.8 | Rice and cotton. Thomas J. Klausnor, Bei La 14, 816. 30 71.0 | Wheat. 
Dante! 15, 542. 54 816.0 | Wheat. John T. Nolson, Kanorado, ans 14, 809; 85 654.0 Do. 
337.8 Adoiph Hill, Hooker, 9 14. K. 37 3, 108. 5 Do, 
Barr Bros., Leoti, ae i à 816.0 | Wheat. NI. orring & Son, Thomas, Okla..} 14. 801, 23 770.9 Do, 
Des Jardins Bros., Dos Palos, Calif. 15, 521, 00 187.0 J. 8. Doliahite, Lake Cormorant, 14, 800, 50 149.5 | Cotton. 
Willis A. Salter, 8 ty, Kans. 15, 518.23 706,0 | Wheat, Don C, by, Wah: 14. 70. 12 1,154.0) W. 
E. F. Petersen, Baytown, Tee 15, 490. 97 231.2 | Rice. New Gascony Elms Furming Co., | 14,797. 20 259.6 
Harvey Nickelson, Oukloy, Kans. 45. 478, 28 92.0 | Went. Althoimer, Ark. 
Call Bros., Bancroft, Ino 15, 476, 60 948, 0 Do. James B. Jackson, Sr., Anahtine, Tex . 14, 796. 54 290.0 
Bands Trading Co., Glendale, Artz 15, 450.00 103.0 | Cotton. A. G. Hubbard, Texarkana, Tex 14. 700, 00 245.0 5 
Edw 1 , Grevley, Nebr 15, 447. 30 678.6 Cora and heat. Frank L. Hofman, Marysville, Calf. . 14. 784, 92 431.2 | Wheat and rice. 
II. L. Iverson, Shandon, — ees 15, 418. 08 6810 | Wheat. Carl and Paul Mendoihall, Tyrone, | 14,774.38] 1,240.0 
Ernest L. Kicoman, Lakin, Kans__---. 15, 441, 44 811.0 Y Okla. 
B. L. Steward, Coolldge, Ari 13. 41.30 3 Cotton. Jim Weavor, Tribune, Kang 14, 709. 68 827.4 Do. 
Ltur Cabrera, Brownsville, Tex 15, 42%. 37 297. 9 Do. Marvin Wilmeth, Arriba, Colo... 14, 768. 82 7. 9 Do, 
Waledrnp & Hardy, Drew, MIS 15, 227.3 | Cotton and rice, II. F. Schemm & Sons, Sharon Springs, | 14, 760, 30 642.0 Do, 
W. L. Jackson, Hilthouse, Miss. 144.0 | Cottan, Š Kans 
Eyans & Briges, are Kans BSR 867.0 | Whoat, Conrad Williams, Goodland, Te 14,758. 50 | 1,057.8 
Seliger & 3 245.6 | Cotton, Davis & Candy, Edinburg, Peze 14. 757. 30 311.3 | Cotton, 
aJ 15,301.28 | 1, 180.0 | Wheut, Wayne Rowland, Ganden City, Kana.| 14.24% % | 403 | Wheat: 
15, 394, 00 179.0 | Cotton. W. A. Androws, ‘Garden City, Kans...] 14,742. 86 856.0 Do. 
Wake Farms, Phoontx. See 15, 391, 20 116.6 Do, Richard Kaeslor, Symense, Kans... ... 14, 739, 24 D Do. 
Stephon J. Irsik, Ingalls, K 15, 390, 2 908.5 | Wheot. Dick Kapali Ritzville, Wash- 14, 733, 20 767.0 Do. 
Fostur Farms, Rexford, kans 15, 374. 06 $06, 0 Do, Tom Elass, Mariin, Wash 14, 729, 30 800.0 
Claud Storey, Syracuse, 15, 376. 71 87.0 Do. Bryce H. Vollmar, Helge. 10 14, 714. 40 324.9 | Corn, 
Fred Khun. if Arriba, Bote. 15, 358,78 772.2 Do, Kontron Karcher, Thalia, Tex. 14, 707,20 910.9 | Wheat. 
eg n Hospital Estates, Houston, 15,356. 64 112.2 | Rice. C. N. Powdon, 8 8. =| 14,707. 1 182.6 | Cotton and tobacco, 
Perry Stratton, Pine Rint, Ark... 14. 705. 00 198.6 Cotton. 
E. T \Vallace & Sons Woodland, Calif.] 15, 358. 53 51.9 | Wheat, . Levin nm Estate, Ruleville, Ns - 14,697.00 A. 0 Do. 
George Andrew, Madera, Calif. 15, 382.00 142.0 | Cotten, Pease Roberts, Angloten, Tor- 14, . 00 216.0 | Rice, 
Jowel H. England, Fioronse, Arn... 14,340.00 130.0 Do. _ || Russell Draper, , Phoenix, Art...... I, 085, 00 97.9. | Cotton, 
Trautmann Bros., sane ‘Tor. .--| 15, 333.00 2. 0 Do, W. P. N Cattle & Farming Co., 14, 670, 00 233.0 | Rive, 
Ferner NI 15,314. 92 1,061.0 | Wheat. Merced, Calif. 
Rufus M. Woods, i 15, 312. 60 850.7 Do, nes Eins & Sons, Greensburg, Kans.] 14, 647,19 832.3 | Wheat. 
„. Moore, Oberlin, La 15, 300. 00 225.0 | Rice. Shahan & Edmonson, Chowchilla, | 14/665. 20 330.0 | Cotton. 
Erle Compton, Tremonton, Titan 15, 28. 25 971.0 | Wheat. Calf, 
a M. Bontrager, ie 80 ity, Kans... 15, 20. 23 952.0 Do. John pannin: Tr Marks, MEX... . 14, 653.10 100.3 Do. 
„ R. Lile, Friend, Kansas 15, 283. 64 Si. 1 Do. Ernest and Jack Eddleman, Lamar, 14, 636.72 | 1,240.4 | Wheat. 
Hagh Meyer, Ephinta, ¥ Wash. 15, 284. 50 THA 0 Do. Colo. 
J. Marvin Willhite, Holly, € ‘alo. 15, 277, 96 614.0 Do. Claude L. King, Ulysses, Kans. 14, 620. 1,192.0 Do. 
„ R. Durrett Estates, Amarillo, Te 15,276.08 | 1,3081 Do. Karlin Farms, Winona, Kans 14, 619, 75 A8. 0 Do, 
H F. Hollingshead, Buckeye, Ariz | 15,282 70 92.5 | Cotton. Buty, Staniforth, South Pinins, | 14, 611.05 28.3 | Wheat and cotton. 
A. Shatner, Harlingen Ton 14, 252 30 212 1 Tho. W. M. Staniforth, South Plains, Te 14, 611.05 208, 4 Do, 
Glenn O. Converse, Larned, Kans...) 15,250. 54 74.0 | Wheat, Joe Dunn, Floyditda, Ten 14, 610, 40 247.9 Do, 
* Sills, Sacramento, Cal. 1. 244. 35 20.8 | Rice, Delbert Emert, Joi Orea 14. 607.12 503.0 | Wheat. 
W. T. Carpenter, Bastrop, La. 15, 42 70 103.9 | Cotton, Elte Bergeron, Berwick, La. 14, 597. 70 256.1 | Rice. 
Jack R. Damon, Lind, Wasi... 15, 220. 45 897.0 Whent. Joe C. Blooworth, Matador, Ter 14, 507. 20 646.2 | Cotton and wheat. 
x aes Guy Curry, Goodland, Kans. 15, 221. 57 711.0 Da W. L. Davis, Trosser, eh 14, 501, BS 087.0 Wheat. 
ros., Montezuma, KANS.. 15, 206, 40 792.0 Do: W. L. Ansel, Richmond, Ten 14, 582. 48 259.0 | Rice, 
Some 8. pare ke mpi Minneapolis, Minn.| 15, 206.39 BAR, 5 Adolph un sare Delbert Butlor, | 14,580.29 | 1,235.0 | Wheat. 
W. K. Heedy, Lycan, Colo. 15,202 53 | 1,227.0 Do, Towner, 
Buttram Tex tie Co. Edinburg, | 15,195.30 333.3 | Cotton, Okley Daugherty, Wabash, Ark 14. 572.90 202.7 ree ant cotton. 
Tex. Ei 8. Wagner, 8 N Mex. 14, 570.80 70. 8 ot ton. 
5 Ranch, Mercedes, Te. 14,184.80 210, 9 Do, H. Fletchor, I 8 Col 14, 570. 04 82.0 ‘ 
J. L. Gaddis, Jr., Bolton, Miss... 14, 190. 00 239, 0 Do. Peat “Medown) innie, a= TSS 14. 553, 92 245.3 | Rico, 
R. W. Wirmans,” Jr., Ding, Ark. 15, 180, 00 230.0 | Rice. Vern R. J Sings Arriba, 8988 14, 551. 6 777.4 | Wheat 
Andrew Schacter, First View, Co 14, 173,02 | 1,081.0 | Wheat. Delbert and James Burns, P o, Ariz.) 14, 535. 00 85.0 | Cotton. 
Davis Fitzhugh, . Augusta, Ark. 15, 163, 00 237.5 | Cotton and rice. Howard Beeman, Woollen ce Omir 14, 530. 43 215.4 | Rico. 
M. E. Wilcox, Doming, N. Nec 15, 155. 80 105.6 |. Cotton. William J. Doherty, Egan Ner Orex . 4, 527. 26 5220 | Wheat, 
Borg Bros., Dos Palos, Calif.... 18, 183.00 392.4 | Cotton and rice. Johnson & Peterson, K. 14,520.89 213.3 | Rice. 
W. D. Bounds & Son, Carlsbad, 136. 80 270.3 | Cotton. Western Potato Go i 12 0 ù . hana 406.0 | Wheat, 
„lex. Clyde F. M: 936. 0 Do. 
John Lewis, 8 Kansas JA, 125. 43 921.0 | Wheat, Cross & N Sonn 21. 0 Do. 
John Kat. M Ariz .....-.......] 18, 1 00 120.0 | Cotton, Wright Bros. 722.6 Do. 
W. G. Colglizier, Onkloy, 5 — 1 15, 116. 02 787.0 Wheat. Gilbert O'Ne = oaa. 0 Do. 
A Ta Malis: e e Califo inom | Tako | Rie ong eddy A ag 3 | B10 | Com.” 
. y OE 3 é si. x Jambr hr. 14,482.43 1,0 orn. 
Elmer B. Burnes, Loveland, Cl 15, 093, 00 800.0 | Wheat. = 8 
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$14, 479. 86 756.0 Wheat. T. C. Rhodes, Avondale, Ari. $1 


Mar and Ralph Miller, Deerfcld, . 875, 00 5 
Kans. Riverbend Plantation, Lambert, Miss.| 13, 872. 20 177.5 
James H, Wood, Lundell, Ark. 14, 479. 00 138.6 | Cotton. James F. Odem, Sinton, Tex. . 13. 860. 30 204.9 
San & D. M. Biancucci, Ino., Fire- 14, 464.00 128.0 Do, Harley Rhoades, Burlington, Colo. 13, SAB 48 642.0 
bauch, Calif. Floyd A. Harbinson, Hamburg, Ark. . 13, 848. 00 210.5 
R. E. Smith, Houston, Ten 14, 457. 00 237.0 | Rice. Hughes & McCullough, Dunnigan, | 13,536.00 170. 7 
Max D. Rigby, Bancroft, Idaho. 14,448.00 [0 0 Wheat. falit. 
J. W. Dimitt, Jr, Johnson, Kung - 14. 441,39 674.0 Do. Wade H. Miller; Fort Hancock, Tex. 13, 830,30 108, 9 
Dow Farms, Rockingham, N. C. 1, 480. 10 445.1 | Wheat, cotton, and J. E. Furr, Jr., Lam Miss. 18, 813, 80 177.1 
tobacco, John W. Issus, Alvin, Lex. 18. 808, 08 186.6 
Herman Kalfsbeek, Arbuckle, Calif...) 14, 430.00 184.0 | Rice. Otto Steinberg, Plainview, Te 13, 804. 30 26. 3 
R. E. Billingsley, Ephrata, Wasn 14. 423.85 | 3,009.0 | Wheat, Ned Palmer, Coolidge, Ariz... 13, 798. 70 80,7 
. G. Watking, Welsh, a 14, 421, 20 232.6 Rico. Atchle Lowe & Sons, Cheyenne 13, 790. 66 899.0 
Gilhort W. Egbert, Ingalls, Kans 14, 414. 81 851.2 | Wheat, Colo. 
V, M. Agnow, Bay ouy Tox. 14, 408, 74 244.2 | Rice, Jobn Knox Nunn, Jones, La f 13, 700. 40 176.8 
Kopper Bros., Ingalls, Kans 14. 406. 18 850.5 | Wheat. Earl Schwartz, Kenmare, N. Dak . 13, 788. 13 900.0 
M. O. Lowery, Houston, Tex 14, 405.00 216.0 | Rice. William P. Kelsch, Mott, N. Dak . 13, 770. 90 916.0 
Jake B. Mocha, Eads, Colo.. 14,403.89 | 1,438.0 | Wheat. Northrup & Northrup, Buckeye, Artz. 13, 777. 50 83.5 
11 Witt, Granada, Colo... 14, 388. 92 O38. 0 s Edward Smith, Glendale, 18, 777. 50 8.5 
Dominick, Mira, 14, 382. 00 131.0 | Cotton. Matthews Bros., Eagle Lak 13, 775.10 188.7 
R. A. Byrd, Benton, La... 14, 372. 20 130.9 Do; Robert S. Lard, Porterville, 13, 765. 50 103. 5 
A. A. Brown, Blessing, Ter. 14, 370. 79 24. 1 Rice. Harold Keller, Dyersburg, Tenn. 13, 764. 70 233.3 
P. A. Wilson, Sunflower, Miss . 14, 352, 00 156,0 | Cotton. Marlon Mackey, Clarksville, Mo. 13. 752. 70 277.3 
Leland Haney, Burlington, Colo 14,348.72 | 1,055.0 | Wheat, Tiartman, Colo. 13. 739. 77 870.2 
Hamilton Bros., Stockton, Calif.. 14, 342. 70 239.6 | Rice. 13, 737. 00 324.0 
Sohrakofl & Sons, Wheatland, Calif. 14, 330,13 287.2 Do. 13, 736. 72 336. 4 
W. K. Bnrohfield, Walsh, Colo... 14,327. 56 934.0 | Wheat: 13, 727, 00 129, 5 
John O. , Stinnett, Tox.. 14,318.24 | 1,411.0 Do. 13, 720. 05 704.9 
Darrel Dikeman, Syracuse, K 14, 312. 39 707.0 13, 714. 48 843.0 
H. E. Moor, Anahuac, Tex. -. 14, 300. 62 243.4 | Rive, 14, 700. 00 543.0 
Charles Bentrup Estate, Deerfleld, | 14, 303. 1, 268.0 | Wheat. B.A. Cas ell, M are ae 
Ans. ton Morgan, Ione, Oreg. 
T. H. Mottlor, Bakorsfiwld, Calif..— -+ 14, 300. 00 100.0 | Cotton. Orlin F. Van Dyke, Pleasant Gro 13, 684, 03 257.0 
Carl A. Miller and Carl E. Johnson, | 14,200.74] 679.0 p a 1 t 2 5 se 0 a e 
oggen, ¥ 2. B. Sills, Rio TAnda, Calif. 4 
8. J. Tach, Vicksht — 14, 206, 82 180.1 | Cotton, Todd Kuang. Teeter Idaho 13.679. 67 428.7 
Horace Do po — 14,252, 06 704. 5 Wheat. Coy Holt Estate, Graver, Tex. 13, 676.80 | 1,313.0 
14, 243, 04 471.0 Do. Dannie Weaver, Burlin Col 13, 674, 73 168.0 
14.21.42] 1,341.0 Do. E. M. Baber, Trihune, Kans... 13, 600. 55 765.8 
14,241.00 151.6 | Cotton. Charles K. Smith, Ganado, Tex. 13, 668, 00 201.0 
14, 239, 7 840. 6 W. Norman opun „Lou ex 13, 662. 72 213.5 
14, 231, 80 524.0 Jarroll Davis, Bossier City, La. . 13,662.00 138.0 
14, 230, 80 804.0 Do. J. L. Harper, Pecos, Tex. 13654. 60 101.9 
om, C 14, 225, 00 113.8 | Cotton, Brom D, Hixson, Wakeeney, Kans . 13, 654. 20 601.8 
Kobort J. Hayden, Goodlan 14,221.88 691.0 | Wheat. Jeff Andrews, Dodge City, ---| 13, 654, 05 745.3 
Joo Barker, Richland, Wash.......---—| 14, 219.00 241.0 Do. XI. II. J 13,650. 60 160.0 
Irvin Nielson, Gr., Idaho Full§, Idaho.) 14, 217.84 651.0 Do. Ford Motor Co., 13, 649. 40 309.8 
Roripangh & Cass, ‘Temecula, Calli. . 14,200.28 | 653.0 Arli Cattle Co., Phoenix, Ariz 13, 644. 00 113.7 
Dow Chick, Campo, Golo. 14,206.61 | 1,004.5 M. K. White, Arapa! 13, 642.00 740.0 
W. P. Gibbs, Poplar Grove, Ark. 14, 200, 00 200.0 Cotton. G. H. 8uhlor, Springfield, Colo. 13, 610, 64 977.0 
Arnold Schields, Goodland, Kans . 14, 109. 08 628.0 | Wheat. Leslie Aloxander, 13, 633. 00 821.0 
Koy R. Kurz, Kendall, Kans — 14.105. 85 670.2 Do. Charles Socolofsk 13, 632.00 710.0 
J. H.S Beaumont, Ter. 14, 189. 58 Ti ü | Rica W. A. Welshans, 13, 624. 00 937: 1 
valiam „Anderson III, Calvert, | 14,154. 50 257.9 Clarence and Ivan Overen, Quincy, | 13, 616,00 8022.0 
ox, ash. 
A. D. Hankamer, Hanharmor, Tex 14, 175. 90 248.7 | Rice. Allen Bolluzzi, Avondale, Ariz.....---.| 13,612.50 £25 
L II. Clarkson, Cerro Gordo, 1 14, 175. 00 225.0 | Corn. Lester R. Me d, Satanta, Kans.. 13. 608. 00 810.0 
Woodman Moore, Coolidge, Ariz 14, 163, 00 107.3 | Cotton. O. H, Luddington, Ephrata, Wash... 13.608,80 745.0 
Jolin Wikan Lanoy, Choraw, 8. 14, 155. 40 199.9 | Cotton and wheat. Barnard M. Files, Hunter, Ark. 18. 60. 11 50. 8 
Stribling Nurseries, Merced, Calif. 14, 154, 40 138.1 | Cotton. W. T. Mokissick, Alvin, Tex.. 13, 605. 90 288.7 
G. G. Cruikshank, Granada, Colo. 14, 135.73 713:5 | Wheat. Carl W. Pardue, Alto, La 13, 604. 50 200. 3 
A. IH. Truitt, Granada, Colo 14. 136, 72 718.5 Do. H. A. Norris & Son, Bay City, 13, 596. 00 20d. 0 
usur, Siuser, Evans & Olson, Rich- 14. 135, 03 174 Rice. RB. D. Henry. England, Ark... 13. 594. 20 271.9 
John We ai e Fail MIN issn 40 | "1832 
olin W. Alford, U1 „ Kans....---.| 14, 131, 62 750.5 | Whent. R. N. Me ‘arrell, 
Kort Byington Rirle, Idaho — 14, 728,20 679.0 Korr. Bros. Plateau Farm, Arlington, 13,583, 48 880. 0 
Enr) y fice, Ru Een 5 184.8 | Rice Oreg. 
207.6 Do. Delbert Farris, DeKalb, Tex 13, 674. 50 149.7 
$48.2 | Wheat. I. Schiffman & Co., Huntsville, Ala. 13, 570, 40 271,2 
788. 4 Do. V. L. tang Hutchinson, Kans . 15, 569.84 70. 2 
658.0 De. Sherman homas, Madera, Calif. 13,504.30 | 134.38 
688. 0 Do. F. II. Waechter, San Joaquin, Cullf. . 13, 564. 20 183.3 
880, 4 Do, Frank Fletcher, Tamo, Ark 33, 657. 50 149.5 
Wir Harmon, Mantor, Kans 14, O54. 4% 651.0 Gray Bros., Rio Linda, Calif. 13, 553.17 247.8 
i 1 5 Barnett. Byrucuse, Kuns. 14,044.68 | 002.0 Do. Frank Burival 45 Bons, O'Neill, Nebr 13 sH. i 746. 3 
. ekli ender: 3 fe s onn. . Bon oscow, Ark. ¥ 
Eliridge W. Wost. i F Renard B. Adams, Amarillo, T 13.5416 903.9 
938.3 | Wheat, II. L. Hatfield, Seibert, Colo 13. 532. 71 8.0 
H. I. Hanna, Casa Grunde, Ariz 13, 530. 00 102.5 
141.5 | Cotton. William M. Grifitts, Dayton, Tex 13,529.60] 24.0 
038.0 | Wheat. Cisrence M. Onstad, Plentywood, | 13, 529.52 989.0 
686. 0 Mont. 
200.0 Cotten: ANAIE Investment Co., Laurenburg, | 13, 521. 90 287. 7 
0 | Wheat Rinard Pitman, Madera, Calif. 13.513. 80 133,8 
ae 1 E. G. Rhodes, Avondale, Ariz. 13. 600. 00 94.0 
K Sus. 0 Do. Rio Bravo F Tornillo, Tex. 13. 500. 00 108.0 
1 Sunshine Farms, Inc., Tempe, Ariz....| 13. 800, 00 100. 0 
G. 11 Sirponter, Fort Stockton, Tec... 13, 990, 80 129.6 | Cotton. A. G. and J. R. Tucker, Buckeye, Ariz.| 13, 410, 00 90.0 
Tit k. Curie & Sans, Anahusc, Tex.) 13, 06. 80 250.2 R Sammel Deines, Burlington, Colo. .] 14,481.34 | 1,047.0 
N.D arise, Satlord, Ariz... 13, 089, 40 123.8 | Cotton. Mahen Bros., Artois, Calif. 14, 479. 67 273.1 
BN W e Tee 13 t bt | 24 2 Rice. T. J. Brown Estate, € Glen Woodson, | 14,475.00 | 175.0 
2 nns K š |. | 13,963. 50 96. executor, Tex. 
9. 1 A nita Distributing Co, and L. A. John | 13,406.80) 102.8 
E 13, 057. 84 781.9 | Wheat. son, Somerton, 
Don 13,981.40| 88.3 | Cotton. O A. Loucks, Lakin, Kang -g 13,464.02 | 000.8 
Rhan 1 ETN 5 1 7 Do d Madin Land & Cattle Co., Canton, 400. 217.1 
45, .0 | Wheat corn. . 
Too i 13, 088.41 | 1,1020 | Wheat, Roger A. Pearson, P Tex. . 13,450.40 | 955.7 
Fay 13, WT. 70 26.1 | Cotton. Edd L. Sterling, 1 13, 440. 28 689.0 
Art J“ 13, 033. 77 864.0 | Wheat. A. E. Long, Tehuls, Miss s-niaen 13, 444. 40 115.9 
Haro} 13,927. 20 780.2 Eu G. Hayward, Cimarron, N. 13, 434. 62 708. 0 
Hamit 13, 908. 58 758, 2 Do. Mex. 
Den 13, 907. 10 758.8 | Cotton and wheat, T. F. Retdiand & Bons, „Tex. 13,432, 20 20,2 
Flayg F 14, 905. 05 360.8 | Cotton. Reclamation District No, 108, Grimes, | 13, 428. 00 196.5 
Ak. 14 839, 20 B84.0 | Wheat. Calit: 
13, 845. 20 239, 4 Robert H. Jarvis, Jr., San Benito, Tex.! 13, 427, 82 310.7 
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$12, 948.25 


400.0 Alva EK. Rexford, Meade, Kans sanueas 603.6 | Wheat 
1 5 Fay W. Salle, Pocahontas, Ark. 12, 910. 90 250.7 Lenses rice and 
. cotton, 
$22.0 Harry E. Wright, Sublotte, Kans 12, 941, 00 770.0 | Wheat. 
k. 142.5 Ervin and Edward Schnieder, Trib- | 12, 939. 47 724. 9 D, 
Haney Bros. ‘City, 8. 1,107.0 une, Kans, 
John . Ginn, Jr., Brownsville, Tex 480.4 Lawrence Young, Minneola, Kans_....| 12,925.16 RAS. 0 Do. 
Cowan Meacham, Monroe, Ark. 216.0 W. D, Packard, Hudson, C0 12,924.65 | 7863.0 Do. 
Howard Taton, Seibert, Colo. 972.0 Sterling & Lestor, Port Lavaca, Tex 12, 223.06 179.4 | Rico, 
11. J. 8 Eudora, Ark. 161.0 Rodnoy DeLange, Eloy, Ari 12, 922, 80 97.9 | Cotton. 
Drew Ellis, Perryton, Te 943.0 John . Fabons, Te 12, 919. 10 94.3 Do. 
Karahadian & Ford, Madera, Calif 122.5 Frank W. Greer, Los 3 nOA Tex. 12915.07 251.9 Do, 
Frank J. EE Schuyler, Nene 8 442.8 15 ta Savory, Jr., Holly Bluff, Miss_..] 12,015.00 143.5 Do. 
Martin M me e yracuse, Kaus. 974.0 Huff, Dumas, Tex 12. M. 01 | 1,215.5 | Wheat, 
Ralph Amerin, Johnson, Kans 590. 0 0. Ga; ys and Clayon Kaiser: Gordon | 12,906.74 638. 0 a 
Kenneth Wise, Jonestown, Miss.. 2. 141.8 | Cotton. City, Kans. 
W. C. Watkins, Marvell, Ark. 3. 324. 125.7 à Dawson Farms, Ing., Louisville, Ky...| 12,899.90 189.7 [ Rice, 
F. W. Claypool, Yuma, Colo ` 746.3 | Wheat, Hodol Bros., Paso Robles, Calit.. 12, R03. 5X 37.0 | Wheat, 
Wilco Produce Co., Blythe, Gallt. 95.0 | Cotton, Mclean Bros., Lewis, Kanns 12, 800. 35 Sl 0 Do. 
MeMurehy Farms, Duncan, Iss. i 164.3 8 lars i rte Wilson ‘Crook, Wahn i 62%, 0 Do, 
Dewey Anderson, uona Tex PEAR 13, 305. 60 769.0 | Wheat and cotton, II. M. Rich, 1 Calif. 12. 884, 77 18.6 Rice. 
0. E. Powoll, Burlington, Colo. ] 13, 305,08 058.0 | Wheat Theo. Bronner, Bilger. caura 12.2. 03 181.2 Do, 
13, 239.43] 657.0 J. G. Pfluger, Pecos, Z| 12,879.00 LO | Cotton: 
13, 284. 65 738.0 Harold G. Camphell, re Öreg. .| 12,874. 40 560.0 | Wheat. 
13,270.20 | 2000.2 T. U. Black, Sidon, Miss i An Bt 1180 Cotton. 
sorge Pfalzgraff, Kit arson, G „058. bent. 
13, 263. 60 636.0 H. 24 H. Evans, Heppner, Greg. 12, 871,37 225.0 Do. 
13, 255,82 | 1, 200.0 Baker Bros., Artois, 8 12, 570. 53 810.7 | Rice. 
13, 250. 32 742. 3 Maryin Grusi ng, Burglington, Col 12, 887, 73 On. 0 | Wheat. 
13, 238.04 | 8080 Virgil Shepard, Johnson, K 12,863.98 | 560.0 Do, 
ESN 13, 23. 00 120.3 Pholun Farms, Maxwell, I 12, 861. 20 200.4 | Corn, 
— 13, 223.28 | -604.0 Louis Leoffler, Seibert, Golo 12, 849. 1 926.0 | Wheat, 
Hohenstein, 13.216. 00 700.0 Loren Rolf, Isabel, Kans... 12,849. 11 1,000.7 Do, 
A. O. Dominick, 13, 211, 00 120. A Speed Elliott, Wakita, Ok 12, 839, 02 558. 5 Do. 
A. L. GI GL 13, 197. 92 129. 4 | L. Sheffels & Son, Govan, Wash 12, 840. 75 319.0 Do, 
Sam H. 2 | 1,8620 J. A, Jenkins, Hankamer, Tex 12, 838. 32 104.5 | Rice. 
Kenneth wth Daries, Cholame, Oullt 900 920.0 Jack Shell, Garden City, Kans. 12, 833. 46 713.0 | Wheat, 
inand Leger, Winnie, Tex 00 235. 5 Howard O'Rrate, Ingalls, Kans. 12, 830, 41 763,0 Do. 
. oooh, 1 eo Kuns 2) 817.0 R. Pace, White Swan, Wash 12, 830. 38 200.0 Do, 
Käo Wiikon, TSN ATSR 33 651.7 Corbett & Green, 1 Tex. 12,825.83 208. 2 Cotton, 
Korn & Sons, 1 8 8 Wolls, 14 543.5 Knight & Jackson, Robstown, Tox....| 12,790, 80 200. 7 Do. 
Victor Bae Johnson, Kans... 12, 777. 84 597.0 | Wheat, 
3 Russell, Garden City, Kans... 05 737.7 Sam 8 venan, C Carman, III... 12, 776.97 251.9 | Corn, 
John W. Tooter, Ulysses, Küns ------ 755, 0 Louie Tialloek, Meade, — 12. 768.00 | 760,0 | Wheat. 
erat 942.0 William Rehn, Burley, Taba 12 768. 00 640.0 Do, 
652.0 J. A. Wooten, Munford, Tonne 12, 785.00 207.1 | Cotton. 
1 — $ 583. 0 Vorn Poterson, . e City, tan. 12, 763.31 789,0. | Wheat. 
i 1, 283.0 Rabb Bros., me en be osii _...-..] 12,757.00 172.4 | Rico. 
i He 5 George E. ‘Gib! bons, Corpus Ohristi, 12, 750. 00 375.0 | Cotton, 
. “ ex. 
i 90.7 * In vestmont Co., Idaho Falls, | 12,749.88 | 1,486.0 | Wheat. 
13, 145. 44 679.0 Idaho. 
13, 140.00 70.0 Byron Landers, Harrisburg, Ark... 12,744.00 177.0 | Cotton, 
13, 140. 00 180, 0 Hetty M. Culp, Marvoll, Ark. 12, 737. 40 179.4 Do. 
Richard B. i 13, 137. 60 197.4 Wallace Abell, Spearman, Tex 12, 733. 38 931.0 | Wheat. 
J. II. Philbrick, Edson, Kans. 13,137. 60 552.0 W. Wayne Dammier, Amarillo, T. 12, 720. 47 974.90 Do, 
1 Folhas an 8 Tex. 43, 136; 00 188.0 8 W. Glad, Oberlin, Kans 12, 723. 60 461.0 Do. 
harles 8. arden Gi 13. 127. 00 1, 172.0 V. Wolfe, Helena, Ark 2 12, 720, 00 120.0 | Cotton, 
P E Arold Johnson, Kans 13, 108,61 | 612.0 5,55 KÌ Cam „Tex 12,709.90 | 189.7 | Rice. 
De Mar Taylor, , Mon 13, 104. 69 873.0 tt, Kang 12, 700. 01 825.0 | Wheat. 
2 R. Cave, D i 700.0 Do. Piem L. rant Fin 3. Patterson; Rome, M 12, 894, 00 138.0 | Cotton, 
Walter II. re Denver Washington Court 256.2 | Wheat and corn. G. M. Dalrymple, Bennett, Golo. 12, 693. 33 5700 | Wheat, 
H Ohio. Weber Rras,, Sheridan Lake, Colo . 12,602.13 | 1,004.0 Do. 
R. G. Dunlap: — 996.9 | Wheat and cotton. Seth Burnitt Farm, Calvort, Tex. 12, 08%, 50 230.7 | Cotton. 
n Drindal, Jr., Ellington, Conn 42.7 Tobacco. A. R. Rozelle, Luxora, Ar. 7 176.0 ` 
Delta Farms, Col alit. 167.8 Jimand i Vogl Evans, Gove, Kans.....| 12, 668.76 608.0 | Wheat, 
James P. Hamilton, Muleshoe, T. 217.1 Walter J. and W. J, Trachsel, Good- | 12, 067.50 500.0 . 
1 amey, Tex 111.8 land, Kans, 
Gallatin Bros., Danbur r$ 600.0 Dan I.. MoN amara Estate, Atwater, | 12,053.39 195,3 | Cotton and rice. 
Charles Haines, Biggs, Calif. 235.6 Calif, g 
Imperatrice, Fresno, “Califa. 96,1 P. M. B. Bolt, Mark, Miss..._...... 12.82. 40 134.6 | Cotton, 
Hoke O Kell; un ville, Ga.. 246.0 | Cotton and wheat, Yearwood Bros., Shray oport, La. 115.0 Do, 
Mae C Burlington, Golo 772.0 | Wheat, Ralph Gering, Hitzville, Wok 613.0 | Wheat. 
John Eubanks, Ione, Orog------ 4000. 0 Do. h, Cheyenne Wells, Coto.--- 12,640.77 | 872.0 I 
Jowell 8 Buckeye, Ariz 87.0 | Cotton, Joe. Nies an City, 8. Däk.. 12. 632.63 | 1,156.5 Do. 
Enock Jenson, San Miguel, Calif. 398.0 | Wheat. la og Mann, Marianna, Ark k 172.9 | Cotton, 
Cari O. Mul, Parnoit, DEK — 486.5 | Cotton and wheat. W. I. Lightsey, Caldwell, Tox- 318.4 Do. 
5 Reed, epot 185,2 | Ri Mithaven Co., Milhaven, Cia. 44.2 | Cotton and corn. 
G. J. Deckman, theron prin 644.0 IL, H. Fendt, Colusa, Calif. 301.0 | Wheat. 
Carl Mooller, Idaho . Ida! AAE 712.0 C. W. Gartrell, Parker, Ci 400. 0 Do. 
Jim Golding, Dim 8 440. 4 8. T. Hutchins & Son, Estellme. T. 360,2 | Cotten. 
I. F. Warehime, 5 Okla 1. 210.0 O. I. Cartwright, Upland, Caiit... AM, 84.0 Do. 
Franklin Rockwell, Endicott, Wash 335.9 Norman Karelo, Ritzville, Wash 12, 509, 40 408.9 | Wheat. 
8 Harrell, Rurlingtan, Colo. 1.0 II. F. Matthews & Sons, Oakley, Idaho 12, 504.96 214.2 
Pete F. . Thicasen, Garden City, Kans.. 723.1 D.C. and Ted Parham, Raymondville, | 12, 588.20 197.4 | Cotton. 
Morshall L. Houston, Grenada, Miss.. 172.4 Tex. 
Wilson Mann, Owens Cross Roads, Ala 279.8 Thomas J. Hackett, et al., Buckland, | 12, 578. 77 39.8 | Tobacco. 
J. R. ep mes ag te Eloy, Ara 68. 5 Conn, 
een Scott, Burlington, Colo 906.0 Vernon Robertson, Mon ontezuma, Kans_| 12, 570, 73 741.7 | Wheat. 
and NieClellan, Gruver, 740.0 ANE Danisan Live Onk, car 2 12, 58. 00 101.0 | Rice, 
Tex . Beymer, Lakin, Nahs ooon 12, 48.32 | 719.2 | Wheat, 
WG. Youngblood, Raymondville, 240.5 Si faud OOA, "Estate, Moade, | 12, 547. 49 560.0 
Dillon Farms, Mercedes, Tc 158.7 Frank Skalicky, Ganado, e 12, 540. 00 165.0 | Rice. 
Chester C. Rooney, Dodge City, Kans. 670.6 Mortimer Farms, 38 MS 12, 535. 60 199. 4 | Cotton, 
Fulmer Bros., Mark, Mis 12, 981. 40 138.1 888 and R. „ Rice, Heppner, 12. 523. 50 414.0 | Wheat. 
SI F. Secrest, Coweta, Okla._.....- 12, 978.00 300.5 
A, J, Carter, Victoria, Tex 12, 973. 58 189.6] RIO. |] E:. 8. White, St. John, ans 12, 522. 37 619.0 Do, 
Albert Fisher, Grenora, N. Dok 12 972.99 733. 0 Carson Floyd, Colorao Springs; co 12, 621, 80 4. 0 Do. 
Albert Horton, Leoti, Kans . 12, 967. 43 641.0 O. T. Barber & Son, Kans. . 12, 513. 63 584.0 Do. 
Carl Jones, Holly O00... 12.908. 25 878. 0 Dwight ne ae stinks, ids, Kans. 12.671. 75 914.0 “Do, 
8 ros., Miami, — 1206500] 200.3 P. J. Kane & —— — Wash 12506.25] 435.0 Do, 
x „ Te. 12,900.00 480.0 Saline 8 12, 500. 00 500. 0 
George G. Pale, Glend --| 12,900.00 86.4 agent, Marshall, M 
F Sunol, Calif. wace-| 12, 943.28 412.0 Fred Hein, Fairviow, Rosse ee 12, 405, 00 500.0 | Wheat, 
Homer Pottorif, Stratton, 9 12, 951-08 680. 0 Eurl Anderson, Anton, Colo] 12, 400. 92 628. 0 Do, 
O. W. Temple, Buffalo, OKH. 12, 948. 30 837.0 E. Kendrick, Johnson, Kung 12, 480. 01 656, 0 
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ion acres 
Victor Stark, Coldwater, Kans . 12, 488. 17 665.0 Wheat. Louise Wilson, Holly, Colo. $12, 137.48 522.0 t. 
Anel i & Henneman, Valier, Mont...| 12, 488: 04 373.0 Do. Elom Balch, Harvest A 12 126. 80 228.5 | Cotton and corn. 
rd Wille hada One =| temem | heed) Be Se e | fe | Ws 
poems „ Dorenkamp olly, ( - 700.0 | Wheat. 
Ras at Branch Estate, Goodman, | 12,470.00 | 124.7 | Cotton. Wendell B. Fox, Pisins, dene Gd. 12113.20 | 630.9 Do. 
Doles Broa, Gitane 12.70 0 143 0 Do: James I. and James R. Parnell, F Do 
Herb Conltor, Fairview, Okin... 12, 406. 44 609.0 | Wheat. 565.0 Do. 
Nowell Steed; Antimony, Utah. -—----- 12 465, 82 474.0 Do. 198.3 | Rice. 
Elmer 8. Bowman, Pahrump, Nev_---| 12, 468.00 150.0 | Cottan. David 509.0 | Wheat. 
We, Duhon, Amelia, La 12,448.80} 222.3 | Rice. Dorel Lindsley, Johnson, . 535.0 Do. 
y ppan Miller & Sons, Drummond, 12,448 72 544.0 | Wheat. Kupechunos Bros., Inc., Wapping, | 12. 000. 57 35.8 | Tobacco. 
8 
.J. r Caddoa, Colo. --.-.--- 12, 439. 88 937,0 Do. Roderick, Garden City, Kans. . 12,000.10 635.0. | Wheat, 
i et Duerson, Turpin, | 12; 439, 52 $15.5 | Wheat. nt be Bros., Willows, Cal eed ee 10872 . 
J. A. Kellin & Sons, Canadian, — 7 
17.0 TT 
4 * - . eat. J onument, Kans 
Fred Tavolctti” & Sons, Clarksdale, | 12,434. 10 133.7 | Cotton. laude ff “Marana, ie — 12, 55 = — 8 | Cotton, 
V. 
Dira Floyd, Ness City, Kans .. . 12, 433.27 644.5 | Wheat, DN and me Bord, va Bh £ wee 
William Walker, Lamar, Golo 12, 430.00 | 810.3 Do. L C. Wiatt, Lakin, Kans-...- 12,042.57. | 5029| Wheat. 
Raymond Teoter, Sheridan Lake, Colo-| 12,427.90 | 1, 045,0 Do. Harry phrey, Wisner, N Ne 12, 040. 00 230.0 | Corn. 
Charles Tallman, Brandon, Cola.. 12, 421. 76 216.0 Do. Lois Wood, K ee 67 639.0 cat. 
Dwight — Leroy Winger, Dodge 12 420. 60 641.6 Do. J. F. Wallace, McGehee, "ATK. 12 032.00 181.0 | Cotton and 
8 James L. White, Delano, Calif 12, 015. 96 150.0 | Cotton and wheat. 
M ohnson, Wild Horse, Colo 12, 414. 5 1,002.0 Do. Giles Glenn, Goodland, Kans 12, 015, 67 561.0 | Wheat. 
W. C. Jenkins, Hankamor, Tex. 12, 410.38 188.0 Rice. Lambert Bros, Batesville, T Tex. 12,015.00 200.0 | Cotton. 
D. D. Evans, Ringgold, La 12, 409. 60 193.9 | Cotton, Robert Irvin, Ruleton, ans 12 006. 84 573.0 | Wheat. 
= = Elliott, Happy, Tex. 12,404.84 | 1,087.0 | Wheat. John M. Brooks, Brew 85 my RE 12, 005. 91 531.0 Do. 
O. Borthwick, 8 Oreg 12, 402. 50 451.0 Roger Jessup Farms, Glendale, Calif | 11,908.80 330.0 | Cotton, 
Jacon As Splegol & Sons, Formoso, | 12, 400.42 714.3 Rott, O04, 14 630.0 2 
987. 60 881.0 Do. 
12, 400. 00 200.0 986, 42 702.4 Do. 
12, 400. 00 200.0 981. 40. 105.1 | Cotton. 
12, 398. 40 315.0 979. 80 1300.3 
12,305. 25 151.2 974. 48 427.6 | Cotton and wheat, 
12,393.28 | 1,013.0 973. 78 602.0 | Wheat. 
12, 380. 00 210.0 971. 20 841.0 Do. 
12,389.52 | 2,430.0 904. 60 234.6 Corn. 
12, 387. 78 602.0 | * Bluffs, I 
12, 377. 55 693.4 le Lewis Grizzic, Elfrida, Aris — 11, 954.00 69.5 | Cotton. 
12, 376. 80 171.9 | Rice. Oden, Oden & Yı 11, 046, 20 112.7 Do. 
12.374. 12 229.3 Cotton. La. 
12. 357. 60 162.6 Do. Fred Raney, S 11, 942. 56 528.0 | Wheat. 
12, 354.30 196.1 | Rice. Edd D. Murray, La 11, 040, 83 627.1 Do. 
A Kans 12,353.44 1, 578. 2 Wheat and corn. Everett Ramey, El Reno, Okla. 11, 939. 80 419,2 Do. 
r. K cans, z- 12,353.44 | 1,578.2 W. L. II 11, 939. 20 430, 0 Do. 
Meacham d & Cattle Co., Culde- |, 12,337.68 266.3 | Wheat. Otto Loewer, 11, 937. 00 173.0 | Rice. 
sac, a ni 0. h w 11, 934. 00 585.0 | Wheat, 
Homor eh — 12, 337. 63 272.7 | Cotton. T. J. M 11, 934. 00 229.5 | Cotton. 
N. M. Anden Tambet 32331.80 | 158.1 Do. Herman 11,931.52 | 279.1 Do. 
©. Coleman, Yazoo Cie i 12, 327. 80 116.3 Lee Messenger, Garden City, 11, 825. 70 704.0 | Wheat. 
Eimer Gade, Sydney, Nebr- 12,325.95 893.0 Wheat. Norman Jensen, Poplar, Mont-_---..-- 11, 925. 50 610. 0 Do, 
bite, Bloom, Ka 12, 323. 99 636, 6 Do. Sa ee Mea 11, 920. 51 620. 9 Do. 
NM. E. Burnett, Greele A Colo... 1288.2 575.0 . L. D. Patman, M 11, 918. 00 101.0 | Cotton. 
R. O. Anderson, Robeline, La 12, 320. 00 160. 0 Cotton. Harlan House, 11, 913. 00 510.0 | Wheat. 
Howard eo sage and Paul Pierce, | 12,334.00 94.0 Do, Orville Chapin, Burlington, Colo. T1, 907.27 827.0 Do. 
11 A John C. Pratt, Rans . 11, 908.48 691.0 Do. 
Tt, Puselier, St. e La. 12,302.30 199.0 | Cotton and rice. apes & Bishop, Minter City, | 11,905.30 150.7 | Cotton, 
E E. Paulin, Ford 12,302.13 | 1,073. 1 Wheat. 
ene. Reid, Tulin, tex 12, 298. 50 967,3 | Cotton and wheat. — is & ang bed Fig ETEN 11, 900. 38 6651.0 | Wheat, 
F. Davis, Firebaugh, C 12, 288. 40 99.1 | Cotton. Ted Eberhart, 11, 900. 35 840. 0 Do. 
Bills II. and Otto A. Meng, Ingalls, 12, 284. 29 725.3 | Wheat. Ralph Gardiner, Ashland, Kans 11, 808. 0 2,171.0 Do. 
Kans. A Winters, Garden city, 5 11, 897. 28 661.0 Do. 
Alvin Immol, Holtvme, Calif. 12, 278. 89 124.9 | Cotton and wheat, August F. Koster, Garden City, Kans.| 11, 894. 40 651.0 Do. 
J. F. Linnebur, 19 Co) 12, 270. 96 552.0 | Wheat. Lonis J. 1 Coolidge, Kang. II. 893, 00 502.0 Do, 
Charles Bertrand, Upi ae Net — 12, 267, 88 771.0 4 Marvin Sh t, Petersburg, Tex. 11,889.60 278.0 | Wheat and cotton. 
Frank and Truman ‘ker, Lantry, | 12, 264.33 799.5 Do. C. O. Benge, Lovington, N. Mox------| II. 888. 50 100.7 | Cotton, 
8. Dak. Harold Johannes, Weskan, Kans......-| II. S. 98 499.0 
J. M. Pratt, Monroe, La 12, 259. 10 147.7 | Cotton. Rush Craigen, Hamshire, iy 11, 836, 00 198.1 | Rice. 
Fred Winona, Kans 12, 255. 60 730.0 t. James W. and Laura M. Young, Craw- II. 884. 80 123.8 | Cotton. 
8 55 Haskell, Tex 12, 250. 40 724.8 | Cotton and wheat, fordsville, 
C. R. Clift, V Vichita, Kans 12, 249, 42 686, 2 t. R. H. Sheffield, Br., Lake Village, Ark. 11,877.30 143.1 Do. 
ihn Garmon, Clarksd 12, 248, 10 131.7 | Cotton. H. D. and T. A. Tharp, Isola, ae 11, 874. 60 146. 6 Do. 
12, 244. 20 739.0 | Wheat, Frick & Hayden, Atwood, Kans. 11, 862. 99 449.0 | Wheat. 
12, 242.16 347.0 Do. Earl ‘Trussell, Syracuse, 11,881. 92 623.0 Do. 
12, 240. 70 112.3 | Cotton. Raymond Oliver, Syracuse, 11, 850. 80 586.0 Do, 
12, 230.04 627.0 | Wheat. James Hickok, 8 11, 851, 23 780:0 Do, 
12, 238, 43 190, 8 | Cotton, Ben Parmer, Burl n. Colo 11, 850. 08 600.0 Do. 
12, 237. 43 576.3 | Wheat. 1 11, 849. 76 653. 0 Do. 
12. 286. 67 155.3 Cotton, Sam Keoseyan, C 11, $44. 00 | $4.0 | Cotton, 
Lester N. Alexander, Satanta, 12. 230. 40 728.0 Wheat. J. F. Humber & Son, F. 11.842. 20 116.1 Do. 
5 and Leroy Carlaon,” Madera, 12,221. 44 682. 0 F. B. Rainbolt & Son, 11, 841. 40 821. 0 Wheat. 
Robert and 5 R. Helman, | 12, 214. 46 540.0 Do. J. A. Stanton, Tatum, 11, 838. 00 184.4 | Cotton. 
Goodland, E. G. Land, Cokeville, Wei 11, 833, 84 724.0 | Wheat. 
B. E. . Somerton, Ariz 84. 8 Cotton. Warren V. Woody, 8 11. 830, 14 458.0 Do, 
A M. face Tex. 1,053.0 Wheat, Robert Thomas, Morven, 60 —.—.— 11, 830.06 232.9 Keema ips wheat, 
ison 578.0 and cotton. 
Nessie R. Goza, Law sevllle, Ark. 184.9 | Cotton. 11, 824. 00 147.8 | Cotton. 
1 Bros., Pocos, Ter 100.0 Do. 11. 823. 60 835.0 | Wheat. 
aoe, nA, ae — 00 200. 0 Do. 11, 820. 32 744.0 Do. 
N J hn, Eads, Colo — ] 1,253.0 | Wheat. 11, 812.83 790.0 Do. 
Bordford Plantcdion, . 2 65 140.7 | Cotton. 11, 812. 57 230.0 | Rice. 
. Rodgers, Sycamore, Ga 50 221.7 Do, 19) 812. 50 157.5 Do. 
H. 6. Thompson, Pisinyiew, Tax 0% 278.3 Cotton and wheat. || Mrs. Jewel Smith, Lo 808. 90 723.3 | Cotton and wheat. 
Ralph 5 City, Kans 16| 669.5 Kenneth Honse, Goodland 806,50} 677.0 t. 
11 all. Jonestown, 12. 177. 00 110. 7 Cotton. Judson Barclay, Jr., Grinnell, 806. 95 629.0 Do. 
oy R. — Roy W, Bolsscau, Cold- | 12,108. 92 648. 0 Wheat. 751 Hutcherson, 9 805. 50 $37.3 | Cotton. 
8 Kans. «|| J. D. Molitor, Marvell 803. 80 131.2 Do. 
Produce Co., Yuma, Ar 12,166.00 | 19.9 | Cotton. cManaman 4 W 801. 18 551.0 Wheat. 
Reginald Nollette, Denver, Cle: 1219815 86.5 Wheat, ‘Kans. ; 
T. H. Printz, Liberal, Kans. . 12, 151. 27 785.0 Do. II. II. Misegadis & § N 11, 800, 00 426.0 Do. 
ne Fotger, Hickory Ridge, Ark. 12,150.60 18.1 Rice. Southwest Farms, Gi Arr. II. 800. 00 100.0 | Cotton, 
0 O. Brown, Coahoma, Tex. 12. 159. 00 450.0 | Cotton.. J.F. . — Flagler, Colo 11. 793. 60 720.0 | Wheat. 
. G. Nichols, Jr., Swiftown, Miss...) 12,149. 80 144.0 Cotton and rice. Konneth Kendrick, Stratford, Tex I II. 793. 60 $40.0 Do. 
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Name and address 


non Shein & Sons, Madera, 
se Norsworthy, Col 

ong O-4 Ranch, Arlington. Oreg- -=-= 
Arar Wilks Haswell, Colo. 


Joseph Lewis Hunt, Great Falls, 


Mont, 
B. Harold Moe, 8 S 
Arvel Gling, Russell 1 
Ed H, Foreman, Tub boek 8 
fred Peterson & & Sons, Ipswich. 8. 


ifred Frost, Monticello, Utah. 
N11 Harken, Richland, Iowa... 
Jim Thornburgh, Holly Colo. 3 
Orange Avenue Ranch Ranch Co., E ut terson, 


Tobias Appel. Lamar, Colo. 
. K. Courtnoy, Plainview, Ton 
Alfred and Volma Pancake, Goodland, 


Norman J. Dierschke, San A lo, Tex. 
John E., Irvin II., 5 . A bnan; 


and Eya Torlino, 8. itio, Kans. 
W. O. Hainline and John Stark 
Sublette, K 


tte, 
Clelle Canth: Syracuse, Kans 
Stickler Bros. aa ani KENAR 
2055 and G. P. Briggs, Frederick, 


Ela. 
Stafford Hannon, Brawloy, Call 
Dae 1 Lakin, Kans. 


N. Dawson, Two 

May i. Aldrich, Eads, C 
Cholick Farms,Itio Hor Hondo, Fe 
a A. Ly greg 


Cann E ee EN 
wae . —— Corps, Willows, 


Calif, 
Forrest L. Smith, Coolidge, Kans. 
8 Craft, Edson, = 


Foy. 


5 
Tom ee Littleton, 00 
Bil K a, Grass Valley. í Org 
Vernon 8 s 
Rox Hitchcock, Harlington yes mee 
W. W. W. Wyant, Dover, G 


Emil F, Schram, paa Joaquin, Calif... 
pene Land Co. Ser M ALERE 
oy Plowman, Kirk! i RS 
ian ee Chandi n 
e ee Lise Se 
James E. ky Taral pe 
Charlos Nash, Atwood, uns 


Emanuel E. Doll, Ingalls, Kans— 

Chronos J. Irsik, Ingalls, Runs 

ee O. Anderson, Strasburg, Colo. 
Norman 


Tex. 
don Schafer, Sterling, Rang 


Curl N. Rrall foscow, 8 8 5 
O. D, Hillman, Paso Robles, Calit. 
Se Claridge, ii cher, Aris 
E. D. Clement, . 


William Grinin, R 
Christina Ohnmacht, Ol 


Kans. 
cat A, Dueli Duell, Ruleton, K ans 
G., E. Young, Jr., Me Laughlin, S. Dak. 
R Oe and Desmond Brophy 


Vernon Janna, Spr 8 1 
r aT — — 
Lud 8 
Chester Baker, parae 
Winifred House, Turkey, 
Vernon Waterson, Dighton 
M. O. Braswoll Farms, 

nt, Bat 
Emmons & koine. d K 
John E. Raring, Monticello, Utah. 
A. V. MeCalluta, Corpus Christie, 
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Name and address 


George T. Aldrich, Arapahoe, Colo 
John Ford & Son, B Col 
ha? Se A 


5 Wests 
Clifford Unruh, Wallace, ans 
PW. "Fonte 105 rin hoes Ue ee ai 


Daar Ranch, alld Oreg 


David aud Retty Moore, Faa, Calif.. 
Isane Ross & Sons, Mende, Kuns 
Garland Swanson, lono, Oreg: 


Frank A. Smith, Grockett, Tex: 
555 D. Sexon, Weskan; Kans. 
. A. Franklin, Edson, Kans- 
Troy Vance, Clande, Tex 
Glenn H. 1 Bennett, Co! 
Virgil Boi rege First V aw Colo 
E. 8. Florence, 8. G. 
Sane . 5 Benchle: T 
R. J. Banta, Jchnerotto, 
10 65 Grilliot, Syractisn, Kans 
Fine Sng Claude, Tex 
lo, Lovington, N. Mex. 


Gouge 
E. c Clarksdale, Miss.. 
Paul W, 3 cone 5 


W. re Calif. 
John Evans, Pisins, Kansas 
Frank, Wayne, and Clare Shriwise, 

Jotniore, Kans. 

Tom Casey, Mission, Tex. 
A. Montz & Sons, Willows, Calif.. 
M. M. Alexander, Eloy, Ariz 
R. M. MeMillin, Lamar, Colo. 
Abram ©. Buck, Syracuse, K. 
Lonnie V. Dyess, Roggan, Colo. 
Harrison presa ao ay 0 ia City, Tox.. 
Cattle Co., 


John N. Keeling, Eloy, Ariz... 
Dempsey Connor, 8 K 


Kans 
inis Q. Knight, 


Arthur H. Kuhlmann, Leoti, Kans 
L. A. Greene, Whitakers, N. C 


Glenn Towerx, Sumter, S. O. 
Arthur Fliess, Wilson Ork Wash 
Keith Masterson, Almira, Wash 
H. G. Kinkolaar. Lewis, Kans. . 
L. W. Hastings, Driggs, Idaho.. 
ons W pee, Tero. 
8. A, Grif sboro, Ga 
Pierre G. H srowster, Kuns 
Ernest B. Peckgtein, Vista, Calif. FA 
Henry C, Gardiner, Ashland, Kans.. 
Mrs. Ral 9 Kichard’ Prollitt, 


Chase, 
J, B. Rell, Patte N. G 
Tony M. Bush, Caldwell 8 
Arthur I. Roltz, Ralph, S. Pak — 
Clifford Sinclair, Jet more, Kan 
William H. Griffith, Haskell, Tex... 
ae White & Sons, Genesco, 


E. a B. Claxton Estate, E, B. Claxton, 
Jra 8 8 
Elmer Pi 
R. G. Couce ie. then 
Homer J. Greene, Matthews, M 
Storey Bros., Casa Grande, Ariz 
1), 1). Chewning, Childress, Tex 
Ochipintl Bros. Pleasant Grove, Cait. 
Merle Mundhenko, Lawis, Kans 
AA Lado oa Happ: a 9 


felt, Kun 
Jim MeCorm 


= oh Johnston, Grandield, Okla 

. Coleman & Son, Ackerly, Tex 
hit Spencer, Walsh, Colo 
Walter Curran, Madera, Calif. 
Hobort ch ie, ti 
C. W. Da 


Lane & I oh 
Bd J. aan 


East Ne, be T 8 
A. H. Howes, Ingalls, Ka 
Prod Jensen, Mansfield, Wash. Aree 
nss Farms, Ine. Outlook, Mont. 
Barth, Holly, 
Richards, Idano Falls, Idaho... 
H, Cotton Co., Inc:, Five Lolnts, 


1 An 88 


H 
T. X. 
D. F. 
H, & 
al 
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11, 455,90 
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11, 454.00 
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hent. 
Colon and rice, 
Cotton, 
Wheat. 


Cotton. 


Cotton, 


Wheat. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton and corn, 
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Name and address Compensa- | Reserve Commodity Name and address 
¢ tion acres 
Crump W. Ferrel, Estelline, Tex. $11, 182.08 406. 5 Robert Meeks, Red Rock, Ariz.....-| $10, 017. 80 09.1 
E. M. Erker, Wiggins, Colo 11.181. 47 767.0 E. A. Dumas, Pullman, — 10, 916. 64 24.0 
D.J. Hutehins Estate, C. T. Hutchins, | 11, 178. 43 637.4 S. Rodmond Smith, Jr. 10, 912. 70 205,9 

executor, Scott City, Kans, 10, 912. 34 704.0 
W. I’. Martin & Sons, Lubbock, Tex._| 11,176.00 254.0 10, 909. 69 600.0 
Russell Bros., Madera, Calif. 11. 172.00 133.0 
Evans Investmont Co., Fort Valley, | 11, 109,00 104.0 38 142.8 

Ga, Clarence A. Hoffman, S 35 614.0 
Josey Trust, Houston, Tox II. 108. 90 108.7 Willard P. Kal 97 539,0 

Reiss, Liberal, Kans.. ] 11, 165.09 722.0 20 660, 0 
Harry Goertzen, Mig Bow, Kans__..-.- 11. 163. 61 521, 0 . 60 651.0 
Martin R. Johna, Johnson, Kans . 11,101.19 906.0 56 281.0 
Joe Darbonne, Jr., Elton, La 11. 100. 00 200.0 80 52.4 
F. B. T. Smith, Jr., Opelika, Ala . II. 160.00 155.0 8s 712.0 
R. T. Stinson, Hosier City, LA.. II. 187 0 1127 488.0 
Max Jackson, Prosser, Wash. 11.100 825.2 21 BiLo 
Arvid, 8 Ames, Kans. 11. 140. 10 687.5 . 35 924.0 
W. O. ¥ondren, Ruleville, Miss „146. 40 168.8 17 503.8 
Charlos Williams, Johnson, Kan: 11. 146,07 1, 088. 0 00 160.0 
Earl and Willard Finegan, Edson, | 11, 143.16 400. 0 rk. 

Kans. O. N. King, Ulysses, Kanz 62] 1,211.0 
J, T. Longino, Jr., Jonestown, Ms.. 11,138. 40 93.6 Tuttle, Tuttle, & Mawhirter, Ulysses, 62 620.0 
J. Clark Johnson & Son, Dighton, Kanz 11, 17 h 631.0 Kans. 

Raymond Derrick, Ganado, Ter. 11, 135,20 172.2 Nesl Dorsch, Flagler, Colo 659.0 
Alloy Brox., Shandon, Calif. 11, 134.77 | 690.4 Virgil snd ‘Angell Glunt, Jetmore, 800. 6 

Norman Dean Jarnagin, Seibert, Colo.| 11, 130. 90 867.0 Kans, 5 
E. L. Yarbrough, Amherst, Tex. - I. 124.00 206. 0 L. E. Pence, Tatum, 8. Oe. 170.2 
Lawrence M: Dex] 11,121.50 725.0. Mike Busch, Almota, Wasd.. 251.0 
z 11 ny = — Towa Pioncer Corp., Rockwell 226, 5 

* . 0 owa. 
11, 106. 16 724.0 James Syme, Plentywood, Mont. 596.0 
11. 100. 00 100.0 Harlin A. Milis, Burkburnett, Tex 236.0 
11, 098. 69 518.0 wis, Kans. 71.0 
11, 084. 70 326.7 647.0 
11. 084, 80 173. 2 731.8 
Arthur D: , Kisammee, Fla 11,081.93 | 1,200.0 96,1 
Ezra Schweltzer, Dodge City, Kans. 17 08, 81 1,280.0 201.0 
Eimer M. Frease, Symeuse, Kans.. 11, 08). 25 582.0 1,195.0 
Floyd Pickett, Goodland, Kans___-.| 11, 078.75 615.0 721.2 
Robert McClung, May, Okia. . II. G4 72 718.0 ex. 

Virgil Bonham, Manter, Kans. 11, 075. 85 517.0 Sam G Wilson Creek, Wash 508.0 
: 1 me E] azo Win en Development Co., Aus- 146.3 
11,002. 95 197.8 1. 200. 4 
11, 059. 52 6400.0 132.0 
11, 059. 20 512.0 106, 6 
11, 058, 84 556.0 604.0 
T. J. Jones, Jr., Sprott, Ala 11, 088. 76 172.9 Ibert 278.0 
Hailey Bros, West He ne “Ark 11,088.40 | 120.2 C. H. Cheyney, r 257.4 
T. A, Weoms, Glenn, Calif. 11,055.35 217.3 Tom and Leonard Norton, 798. 0 
Howard Eitel, Sheridan Lake, Olo. 11,054.78 | 034.0 Cleo A. Young, Timmonsville, 200. 0 
W. R. Gripon, Devers, Tex. 11, 046. 60 193.8 Amos Smolser, Sterlington, 119.9 
, Roseland, Ark 11, 045. 70 199.1 Floyd Tuttle & Son, Tribune, 604.4 

„F. K Helena, Ark. 11, 045. 20 104.2 Frank G, Davison, Dighton, 757.5 
Annie Davidson, Lake „IA. 11, 044. 80 153.4 C: 602,0 
H. W. Reid, R 898988 — — 11,037.19 496.0 $4 5382.7 
Rolin B. Ackerman, Edson, Kans 11, 634. 40 488. 0 76 001.0 
Willis Hockersmith, Oakley, Kum. 11,033.87 752.0 770. 30 125.1 
ee G. Johnson, Raymond villo, | 14, 033. 43 204. 3 a AH 

‘Ox. 
Warren Kinkel, Walsh, Colo. 11, 033. 30 959.0 | Wheat. 766. 20 145.5 
F. G. Williams, Madera, Calif. 11, 032. 80 111.9 | Cotton and rice. 760. 36 497.0 
B. O. Alexander, Fair Oaks, Ind 11, 030. 15 269.7 | Corn and wheat. 758. 40 131.2 
William B, Nelson, Houstan, Tex...--} II. 028.20 164.6 | Rice. 768. 23 52.0 
Carl B. Thomas, Huntsville, Ala. 11, 026. 50 237.3 754.48 404.0 
Copeland Hereford Ranch, Kingsdown,} 11, 025. 44 007.5 4 = s 
ans, ` 
George W. Roberts, Meade, Kans-----| 11,025, 30 874.2 742. 40 802.0 
Riley Dunkin, Manila, K 11,028.20 128.2 740, 60 197.2 
Duhe Bros. Planting Co., New Iberia,| 13,025. 15 237.1 V. H. Worley 730. 61 711.0 
fai 11, 024.40 434. uM K. 2 i 8885 
. 8 yi 

11,021.78 727.0 Hadley Farms, Merced, Calf 95.0 
11,012.43 822.0 Carlton Kirkendall, Edna, Tex. 100.2 
11, 004. 00 524.0 J. T. Hare, Crosby, Tor 175.9 
10, 906, GO 869.0 Lane Rh Creston, . 473.0 
10, 905. 94 166.8 434.1 

Christopher Zerr, Park, ——— 10,004.70] 1,014.0 
Mariel G. Gardiner, Ashland, Rt 10,993. 62 171.0 553.0 
F. O. and George W. Griilin, Ocliloch- | 10, 992. 20 180, 2 aek 

nee, Ga. se 

8. L. Winston, V: La 10,982.40 83.2 473.0 
Jimmy Potter, 3 Colop- 10,%0.16 | 1,254.0 233.0 
Kalo A. Hinoman, Dighton, Kans_._.-| 10,979.44 785.0 471.6 
Tom Ansley, ington, N. Mex 10,974.00 93.0 . 10. 605.15 562.0 

8. Q Panha eXe] 10,900.41 | 1,228.0 J. G. Adams & Son, Hughes, Ir. 10,692.50 | 164.5 
Fimor York, Garden City, Kansas. 10,967.09 576.0 William P. Bryant, Kaiva 10, 682.54 635, 9 

hoster Jo Lyford, Tex. 10,966. 93 197.5 L. C. Whisenant, Liberal, K: 10, 682. 59 772.0 
R, 8. MeCarter, Marion, Ark. 10, 964. 80 124.6 II. E. Reyno 10, 680. 68 598. 4 
Robert O. Moore, eya A Ark 10,959.00 168.6 Clinton Smith, 10, 680. 00 142.4 
W. N. Robinson, Jr., Scott City, Kans.| 10, 958. 40 447.0 Dale Bla 10, 679. 20 635.0 
8 Son, Fowler, Kans- 10, 958. 20 570.7 — 5 aa 

iar . Williams, Jr. thon, 955. 039.5 5 
nit 25 E Y: 10, 65) 1, 10 655.0 102.7 

{ll Burns, Raymondville, Tex. 10, 953. 95 122.5 3 
K. II. Ackerman, Hoisington, Kans. . 10,950.72 61.0 10, 654.00 204.9 
Evorett Dryden, Dalhart, Tex... 10,949.65 | 1,550.0 10, 653. 12 11.0 
Rega Freeman, Miguel, Calif. 10. 946.88 362.0 10, 652.22 850.0 
Carl E. Harper, Holly, Oolo-_.-......|_ 10, 940. 96 £82.0 10, 651.50 158.2 

G. Cooper, Indianola, NIIs . 10,938.80 | 118.9 10, 049.20 | 1, 337.0 
Miguel 1 Ariz...| 10,935.00 81.0 
Clem Nunamaker, Washtucna, Wash. 10, 934. 93 505.0 10, 647. 00 700. 0 
Russell Planting Co., Jonestown, Miss_} 10, 934.00 90,4 
Clyde Waltz & Sons, Wheatland, Calif| 10,030. 60 176.3 623.4 
Roy Ford, Marvell, Ark. 10,929.60 118, 8 
A. G, Stegman, Hugoton, Kans...---| 10. 929,27 840.0 548.0 
Cecil H. Ford, Brownsvillo, Tex 10,926. 63 215.2 
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Namo and address 
+ 


Clyde V. Gault, Leland, Miss... .....- 
Herbert A. Hi Ohowehilia, Calif. 
Rupert Schulse, Corpus Christi, Tex 

orpus Ter 
R. F. Marston, Shreveport, La 
unn Farm, Byron, Ga 
B. O. Stave 2 aswell, Colo 
Gene Sel: leger, Syrucuso, Kans... 


Dornon, Monument, Kans 
L. R. Koster, Garden City, Nans . 
Buddy and Arthur Taylor, Sweet- 


water, Tox. 
Herbert E. Ramsey, Ir., Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


Bros., Arbnckle, Calif. 
W. B. Burch, Hanea 8 
Olaud and Lucille Varner, Riverdale, 


Ark 

Farl R. Keller, 88 N 
Bill Marx, Sugur City, Colo kasos 
John W. Hoch, Mide btown, Bei 
re] Payne, Ir., El eave 2 6 

Otto Heger, Hugot: ugoton, Kans 
Bornard Lucking, Oxford, > 
Veron and Delmar Huck, prt City, 


Kans. 
A.J. Long, Burlington, Colo 
Connor & McCork 
i D. Whipple, Wheatland, Gall. 

O, K. McReynolds, Nientezum Pons 
Max Johnson, Mesilla Park, N. 
J, Alton e e Bermuda, I. a 
8. . 


8 Bros., Madras, Oreg. 
Mrs. II. T. Collier 4 85 Son, Pecos, 
Rumford, Okon & Fry, Jetmore, Kans. 
Neola H. ‘Stillwell, Scottsville, Kaus 
Smith Hros., St. Charles, 3 
M. f. Johnson, Hentonia, N 
N. II. Lund, Sacramento, Calf. 
Elton O: Gordon, Mansfield, Wash... 
Howard Pelter, Cherokee, Okla 
Irvin H. Lewis & Son, Syracuse, Kans. 
William Trt Coushatta, Lu 
N Le „ Keoncsburg, Colo 
Nason, W. Ullanis, Calif... 3 
iea MoCaffroy, Jr. Flagler, Colo 
Gary Hatcher, is ise (tie Se 
Jim Witt, Flacler, © 
Lg Bc ee Live’ Oak, chit, 
E. D. McCarty, Guthrie Center, lowa 
Francis Angell, Plaina, G8 
Hondorson Bros, El ig veg Tex 
„deve, R: 
Mer! Teetors Uo., Tigre V W 
Lindsey Farms, Dorle, ville. 
Roy R. Boisseau, Coldwater, Kana. 
Lowell Wade, Springfield, Colo. 
se Mamye F..Calhoun, Unadilla, 


George R. Huntington, Rosenberg, 


Tex. 
Dean Pearce, Porter ville. 1 
H. 8. ce Bonton, ae IFOR 
Flato Por puro 


Ellington i Produce Go., Phoenix, Ariz.. 
Oliver E. Ditson, Jee Two Huttes, 


hog = 
an „Conrad, Mont 
G. C. Wan Jr., Fea, ‘Tex... 
James T. Farrell. Alvin, Te- 
hh a PR ind Kobori Dunn, Syracuse, 


ans, 
L. T. Scott, Burlington, Coo. s% 


R. Langivy, Leoti, Kans 
cen Te and Pete Olson, Academy, 


8.1 
Qalodonia Pisntation, se a Miss... 
W. II. Lovett, Dublin, Ga 
0, B; and Molvin Hushion, Holly, 


Calbert Coldwell. Sihi 1 
Will T. Clark, Yazoo C ty, M 

Marion Blair,” 1 Kans... 
na Sburigar & Foster, Rawlins, 


T. D, Porr: 

R. O. “berg T Tyron, 4 ATK Ree PR 
Harry Bishop, lonesburg, Mo 

M, L. Holland, haze City. Kans. 
L. O. Burkett,'s PAUE OE aed 


Cotton. 
Cotton and wheat. 
Cotton. 


Do. 
Wheat and cotton. 
Wheat. 
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J. V. and H. A. ee Fale tor, Tox 


V. H. Jorgensen, 
JohnB., Neil R., and — A. Davison, 
Lemon, Dak. 


K. Salbara & Sons, Webster, Tex 
Hany and Ted Erickson, Salix, 2 

IJ. Lewis, Dumas, Tex 
Ray G. Beesley, Gove, Kans. 
Boswell Portor, Caldwell. Tex. 
R. S. pales Johnson, Kanz 


Roy J. Peltier, Danbu ox. 
Walter E. Peltior, Danbury, T. 
ZOR Garrett & Sons, Clovis, N. 
Y. Sturdivant, Ir. Minter. City, 
Ass. 
Horman B. Yonng, Forrest City, Ark.. 
Manard Dortch, Stratford, Tex. 
Elmer B. Fatzer, Fellsburg, 
L. A. Wakefield, Madisonville, "Vex... 


Dumber Farms, Oakley, Kans — 
Jim W. ole, 8 hton, Kans... .....- 
D. N. 5 E. MoGrew, 


Emerso! 
M. E. Nebel. 1 Two Buttes, Colo 
Hop Long, Jr., Nome, Len 
Morris, MeAdoo, Tex A 
J. N. Pomeroy, Williams, Calif. 
Robert, Mckinney, Wos 
Vornon Huck, Coldwater, 


Alexander B. Westbrook, Brownsville, 


we 

v. * Ham, Jackson, da.. 

Barney Hullington, Grandfiad 

Eimer Dyer, Ackerly, Tex 

‘Eugene Jones, Dodge City, 

George S. and 2 
Gardon City 

Inge Duniols, Moun 3 5 MES 

Willisonia Farms, 1 ick, mana- 

win raed x Bad Ohio. 

William Hoff, 9 4 Colo... ted te z? 

Ora V. Martin, G ity, Kan 

Reed Lake Planting C Co., Pine Mun. 


Ark. 

Sulmon Planting Co., Coahoma, Miss.. 
Finis Moss, Walker, Oo 
Holger Hanson & Son, Stratford, Wash. 
Charles E. Schoonover, Arriba, Colo... 
Williamson & Forman Proctor, Ark... 
Park Bolon, Eloy, Arm.. 
eae Drown, Rosedale, Tnd. 

„A. Smith, Minter ony; "Miss. 
Wiehe af Allert, Paat — Waal 

Wa Lucas, Sata: 


Hober Bross CA rere Ce c 
Reinhardt E. Mohl, Boulder, Co! 


Oaplis Bros., Bossier Cit 
Wayne Catlett, Suttor, on 
J. F. Fisher, Jr., Sunflower, NIS 
W. A. Hopley, Aranna; 1 

so fora 5 urdett, Kans 
Dol bort Higbee, Tr 2 .o 
William Coordes, Konnewick, Wash... 
Dan W. Clarke, Tucson, Ariz 


Al 

Pinkham Pro ies, Exeter, Calif. 
J. E. Kirby, Charleston, Miss 
Gace II. Cooper, Lake Providence, 


ee 9 hh Marlin, | 
Loser, Syracuse, 
Noel 8 Dobyns, 8 
A. A. Guinn, YTularo, © — 
Leslie P. Brown, Wolf Palak: Mont... 
Hosfold Properties, Harlingen Tazas 
. O, Stayely, Sr., Haswell, Colo 
Martin Weattel, Gimarron, Kans 
Henry Vajdak Bomiorville, N 
Onrtis L, Boyd, Lubbock, Tex 
George Goul , Ducor, 8 
John’ N W. Hancock, El Campo Tex. 
H. K. Nance, Monteauma, Kons. 
Gene Tlunt, Ino., Memphis, 


Page Campbell. Grinnell, Kanga 
Rolart Medlin, Moscow, Tenn. 


H. P. Fino, Antelope, Greg 


810. 419. 20 


10, 418. 85 
10, 418. 12 


10, 402. 50 


10, 401.87 
10, 401, 30 
10, 400, 22 


10, 361. 17 


10, 300. 00 
10, 350. 40 


10, 311. 17 
10, 310. 30 
10, 309. 16 
10, 306. 99 
10, 308. 64 
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tion acres 


Cotton and rice. 
Wucat. 
Do. 
Cotton. 
Wheat. 
Do, 
Corn. 
Wheat. 


Rice. 
Coon and wheat. 


Rice and cotton. 


Cotton and Rice, 
8 and wheut. 
Wheat, 


Colton, 
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Name and address Compensa-| Reservo Name and address Commodity 
tion acres nores 
Lynn Franklin, Atwood, Kans $10, 278. 80 708.0 Ben and Chris Wolden, B Colo... 583.4 | Wheat 
Gerhard Wisofsky, El Campo,“ Tex. 10, 274. 39 168.4 Clifford J. Hall, Caryille, HR bee e 230.5 | Rice. 
Harl Dobrinski, Lorraine ans...) 10, 272,96 464.0 Fred Petty, Jones, 14 — 130.0 | Cotton, 
Russoll Sieg, Hartline, Wash —— -| 10, 271.80 319.0 LeRoy 8. McDonald & Bon, Kendall, 532.0 | Wheat. 
John K. Tange, Outlook, Non 10, 271. 40 530. 0 Kans. 
Floyd F. Powers, Garden City, Ksns.-} 10, 271.13 802.0 Loewen Bros., Meade, Kans. 528.0 Do, 
Joo Darkma: Zoeren 8 10, 270, 00 130.0 Arnold Benson, Dillon, Mont....-. 246.0 Do. 
Fred mon Jondon, Oreg. ..----.-- 10, 289. 96 300. 0 Thomas & Laird, Dubois, Idaho. 464.0 Do. 
Davis 3 James R. K. McKiwrath, 10, 267. 50 211.0 Jim Renfeld; Sheridan Lake, Colo 990.0 To. 
mba, F Earl E. Stum Towner, Colo 653. 0 Do. 
D. O, Die 7. 82 Dorper, Tex ] 10, 207. 18 871.0 Harvey L. A 337.5 | Cotton. 
2 9 10, 265. 10 270.6 Wilbur Bros., Golua, — 606.5 | Rice, 
Ivan Gruber, Walsh, Colo.-..__-..--.- 784.0 Wheat. 
Fedi E M Gofas c Christi, Tex. 10, 264. 40 163.2 Daniel M. Kempel. Riesi Wash 252.1 150. 
Lawrence Schenck, Holly, Golo. 10, 261. 75 808.0 Roy Johnson, 111 arn Noob 404.4 | Wheat and corn. 
rs. Maude M. M. ay, 8 nelby, Miss_ 0, 289. 20 160.3 Salo & Marshall, Ritzville, Wan 11 360. 5 t. 
M. Higley ý ans-| 10,252.80] 356.0 Scheidel Bros. Pleasant Groves GAÑE] 40,113. 221-9 | Rice and wheut. 
Ed Wanoreck, Mcrota, Tex. 10, 282. 55 405.3 A. and Hazel Davidson, Cimarron, | 10, 113. 18 507.0 t. 
H. Hogue, Yazoo City, MIS... 10,246.00 112.6 “oe 
G. C. Messenger, Boyce, La. 10, 246, 21 89.1 James J, Pome de. , Pawnee, Tex] 10,112.80 313.2 | Cotton, 
Andy James, dathart, 10, 245. 60 973.0 Cleo Harmon, „ N 10,112.34} 3,625.0 ent, 
Robert E. Mills, Corning, G 10, 245. 00 410.0 William. Hunt, Bennett, Colo. 10,110.38 519.0 Do, 
Ray and George Re Reyneids,. 10,243.58 | 480.4 Frank W. Shedd, 10, 108. 50 69,7 | Cotton, 
burg. Ranch, ‘Molt. 10, 105. 34 650.4 | Wheat. 
1 Mares, Atwood, Kans_......--.| 10,241.06 871.0 I. B. Colleret hang 10, 100. 10 77.1 | Cotton. 
W. H. Keenan, 8 As EAN 10, 238. 70 160.5 W. R. Ferris, "heks ksburg, Miss.....-.--| 10,100.00 100.0 Do. 
W. W. Darroch, Coldwater, Kans. 10, 248. 38 562.0 David J, Minet, Dod po City, Kans . 10, 098. 46 596.1 | Wheat. 
Oocilis Houser, Abilene, Kans... 10, 285.24 | 1,005.0 Henry J. Isaac, . 10. 098. 00 501.0 Do. 
Be le J. Heft, Goldwater, Kans. . 10, 234. 47 (40.0 Frank Linden, Goldendale, Wash pate 10, 003, 38 373.0 Do, 
7 875 Melvin Shrauner, Copeland, 10, 283. 02 604.1 Parker-Whitlow Farms, Canyon, Tex. 10, 001. 40] 1,076.0 Do. 
Mrs. J. Harold Edmonds, Anahuac, | 10, 090. 39 163.1 | Rice. 
8 Tan and Jimmie Killam, Kola, Tex 10, 232. 30 635.3 | Cotton and wheat. Ter, 
Buck Horn, Lamar, Colo . e 10,231.80 | 1,000.0 | Wheat. Sons, Hollywood, Miss..| 10,088.00 104.0 | Cotton. 
Don Knucken, Arapahoe, Goio- — ER 10, 217. 67 598.0 Eilon, Beali & Brock, Lexin gton, | 10,087.20 03.4 Do. 
ar ese Kattorhenry, trusteo, Dumas, | 10, 214. 80 120. 1 Cotton. 

Ark. Ranot J. Vidaurri, San Ygnacio, cad 10, 087. 00 131.0 Do. 
Robert E, Carlson, B: Colo. >} 10,213.36 585.0 | Wheat. Bernard Heek, Holly Golo. 10, 08%. 64 578.0 t. 
Clarence Caswell, Lubbock, Te -| 10,210. 80 163.3 | Cotton, Love Bros., Re el, Ark 10, 086, 30 137.9 | Cotton and rice. 
John II. Caldwell, Parkdale, Ar 10.208.860 120.1 Do. Paul Hanke, Libe borai, Kans- 10.085.11 | 2,240.0 | Wheat. 
A. G. McLean, Askew, MA 10, 208. 30 114.7 Lydia M 10, 083. 79 500. 2 Do, 
Austin Been, Scott City, Kans . 10, 208. 12 537.0 Joe F. Coelho, e 10, 080. 00 112.0 | Cotton, 
Ronald Miller, Pecos, Tex. . 10, 207. 80 64.2 Lestor T. Jones 5 5 Min 10, 079. 58 233.0 | Wheat, 
Warfield Bros., Gunnison, NI . 10,206.00] 102.0 Brown Farms, b 10,079.50} 108.1 | Cotton, 
Clande Johnson, 1 i — 10,18 20 980,0 8. D, 5 a ‘Cad 10, 079. 33 262.0 r 
E. L. Mitchell, Hnswel, C010. 10, 192 54 065.0 Milton B he, Nem ess Olty, cance ne=|" 10, 077. 20 590.0 | Wheat. 
Wade Minter, Sr., Crockett, Tex. 10, 190, 40 222.0 Delbert an 10, 072. 85 461.0 Do, 

& Festavan, Plain Dealing, La-] 10, 189. 60 108.4 10, 071. 60 130,8 | Rice. 
R. G. Smitherman, Jr., Shreveport, 10, 189, 00 108 4 10, 070. 70 161.3 | Riee and cotton. 
1 Johnson, Palacios, Tex 10, 187. 00 167.0 G. L. 10, 069. 32 263.0 | Cotton and wheat. 
Vernon P. Crockett, Leighton, Aa. 10, 188. 00 164.3 Walt J. Toots, Daran, 8-0; Z| 10,067.30 | 510.0 Wheat, 
Howard O 85 Wilson, F ©. | 10, 186. 40 428.0 Sunrise Land & puni Inc., Bur- | 10,067.29 510.0 
estate. 
istratrix, Sharon Springs, Kans. 10, 083. 90 130.7 
©. E. Alexander, Lovington,-N. Mex. 10, 184. 00 76.0 10, 082. 70 219.7 | Wheat and corn. 
Irwin Pete Casa Grand 10, 180. 45 70.2 10, 002. 00 387.0 | Cotton, 
55 8 10, 180.00 475.0 10, 060. 30 563.6 | Wheat. 
0. K. Mick. Edna, — 10.176.980 141.2 10. 088.20 774.9 Do. 
Forrest, ar Midway, Tex 10,174. 50 190. 5 10, 057. 60 179.6 5 
Russell Irion, 8 99 10, 173. 71 537.0 10, 057.31 807.0 | Wheat. 
Charles P. Stunrt, Coushatta, La. . 10,167. 50 122.5 10, 055. 61 218.6 ton. 
D ichie, Mer Rouge, Ia. 10, 196. 00 119.6 10, 055. 60 710.1 | Wheat. 
Flotcher 8, Haynes, 5 Mis. 10, 165.20 118.2 10, 049. 64 608.7 Do, 
Thomns Me 10, 164. 00 132.0 10, 044. 00 300.0 Do. 
re 8 et, Calif. k ios, 2 4219 De 
Joe Rbeingans, Hemet, Calif___._-..-.. $ è 
4279 Arthur L. ESEE E Pall River, Kans..| 10.03.00] 295.0 
6. 161. 80 163.9 Eime) M. Oue, Arriba, C 8 10, 028. 66 571.3 | Wheat. 
O. D. Pottorif, Strat 10, 101. 41 310.0 ngelloz, Grosse Tete, 14 10, 025. 60 192, 8 
WF ee 10 | a F555 
P, 4 10, 157. f POG al ; 5 
love, Miss, N Royce Fiss & Bons, Johnson, Kuns . 10,010.13 | 443.0 Wheat. 
en Drake, Sentt City, 8 10, 156, 80 520. 0 Hoyle Sull: ‘era, Tex. 10, 000.00 521.3 Do. 
II. F. and Bubble A. Root, W 10, 154. 88 258. 0 Warren Hunt 5 Endicott, Wash 10,005.08 387.0 Do. 
Tnk Stock N Bak * and Myron Cooper, Moscow, | 10, 001. 54 814.0 Do, 
‘arms, ersficld, | 10,153, 00 78. 1 Kans, 
Calif. Jones Farms, Stratford, Oalit L... 10, 000, 00 200.0 | Cotton. 
©, Nowell, Coolidge, Aris. . 10, 150. 00 70.0 E. R. & F. R. Orchard, Stratford, | 10, 000. 00 200. 0 Do, 

W. C. O'Neal, Bontonia, Miss. 10, 146, 00 133.5 Calif. 

Herbert Miller, Bennett, Galo. oe 10, 143. 90 510.0 Prewitt & Collins, Tillar, Ark... 10,000.00 125.0 Do. 


Compensation 
1, Totals for pare receiving $10,000 or mor 6 „ —ů ů — 2, 422 $43, 845, 793 31, 507, 01 
2. Totals for all pnyoos T. SES ITE IT AAR EE Ee Ea a 1, 260, 000 613, 838, 570 21, 354, 018 
| S 
8. Percont large payment cases of total (1)+(2) ALLEL DS DIES ͤ % %ꝙꝙ—T—eů — 8 0,2 7.1 7.5 
1 Gross seres on which payment was earned. Includes some duplication. 1 Estimate based on 1954 census dats for farms having more than 1 person sharing 


* From report of obligations, May 17, 1957. in farm income, 
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Radio Broadcast of Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
Appendix of the Recorp the transcript 
of a radio broadcast by the Farmers 
Union Grain Terminal Association, 
August 20, 1958. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

It ought to make any farmer wonder 
what's going on to read some of the big 
newspapers and national publications these 
days. It's brought to our attention again, 
because the latest issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine has a picture of a farmer standing 
chest-high in a huge field of wheat, and 
the caption indicates that everything is 
hunky-dory in the farm areas, because of a 
bumper crop—plus high prices. The trag- 
edy is that millions of city consumers will 
read that stuff about high prices>and be- 
lieve it without question or doubt. After 
all, the consumer’s daily newspaper says so— 
Newsweek says so—and he's read where Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Benson also says farm 
prices are high, so it must be true. And, 
what's atl this silly complaining that farm- 
ers are doing? 

We don't know whether big publications 
like Newsweek talk about high farm prices 
because of outright ignorance of the farm 
facts, or because there’s a policy laid down 
by the top officials. But, nevertheless, the 
readers are grossly misled. Let's take a look 
at some official figures, right from the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The old 
parity price on wheat Is 82.71 a bushel. But, 
since 1953, there's been a device called 
transitional parity that has scaled that down 
to $2.44, so that’s what we think of as full 
parity on wheat today. 

Now, what are farmers getting? The na- 
tional ‘average on-the-farm price as of July 
15, was $1.64 a bushel, and it is surely lower 
than that today, because almost all grain 
prices are taking-a shellacking during the 
August harvest rush. Any way you want to 
look at it, $1.64 a bushel is a long, long way 
from the parity price of $2.44. 

Beef and hogs are the big bright spot, not 
up to parity, but doing pretty good. But, in- 
evitably, their prices are hinged to corn and 
feed grains. So, how is corn doing? Transi- 
tional parity on corn is $1.76 a bushel. As 
of July 15, on a national average, farmers 
were receiving $1.18 a bushel for their corn. 
With cheap feed due to get cheaper yet next 
year under the new Benson bill, how long 
can livestock prices stay up? Summing up, 
wheat and corn on July 15, were selling, na- 
tional average, delivered to the elevator, at 
67 percent of transitional parity. 

That's why it puzzles us when these pub- 
Ucations talk about the high prices farmers 
are getting for their bumper crops. It's not 
true, as a minimum of investigation will 
show any editor who wants to publish the 
facts. We don't like to continue talking 
about troubles on the farms, but happy talk 
Just doesn't fit the situation. The GTA fam- 
ily farm survey, among others, clearly shows 
that family farmers are in trouble when 
prices are at 60 or 70, or even 80 percent of 
parity. The 4 million farm people who left 
the land in 1957 didn’t do so because of 
the glories of city living. And, those people 
are no longer customers along Main Street, 
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whose troubles because of the farm reces- 
sion were told in a recent series of articles 
by Carl Rowan in the Minneapolis Tribune. 

GTA was organized to serve the families on 
the farms. That Is its only purpose. Until 
family farmers receive their full fair share of 
the national income, 100 percent of parity, 
we'll continue to point out the bad spots, 
and work for corrective measures. And, 
every bushel of grain goes to work in this 
effort, when you market them, GTA, the co-op 
way. 


Tribute to Joseph Schmitz, Jr., a. 
Distinguished American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES T. PATTERSON 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 20, 1958 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker and 
distinguished colleagues, as the 85th 
Congress draws to a close, I wish to pay 
tribute to a distinguished American citi- 
zen from Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Joseph 
Schmitz, Jr., who is president of the 
Universal Dye Works at Torresdale, Pa. 

Mr. Schmitz is an outstanding indus- 
trialist who has a long and impressive 
record of great public service in the 
Philadelphia area. He was president of 
the Philadelphia Textile Manufacturers 
Association, and president of the Build- 
ing and Loan Association of Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Schmitz is a graduate of La 
Salle College, and from that college he 
holds an honorary degree of doctor of 
science. In addition, Mr. Schmitz has 
rendered outstanding service to the Phil- 
adelphia Board of Education, and also 
served on the prison board of Philadel- 
phia. He is a trustee of La Salle Col- 
lege and also of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile Institute. Mr. Schmitz was inventor 
of an extremely important dyeing ma- 
chine which proved to be of immeas- 
urable value to the armed services dur- 
ing both World War II and the Korean 
war. During both wars he made out- 
standing contributions to America’s de- 
fense mobilization program. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker; Joseph 
Schmitz is an outstanding expert on 
maritime affairs, particularly on the Na- 
tion's port facilities, and it was in regard 
to nuclear aspects of propulsion in the 
maritime industry in the future that I 
recently sought his advice and views. I 
know, Mr. Speaker, that in formulating 
new policies in the future that will be 
designed to meet revolutionary changes 
brought about by nuclear propulsion, 
those of us in the Congress will need the 
assistance of experts like Joseph Schmitz. 

Therefore, I recently contacted Mr. 
Schmitz, and was deeply impressed by 
his patriotic spirit and willingness to 
cooperate, even at personal inconven- 
jence and expense, by sharing his views 
with the Congress on that important 
matter of the future. Mr. Speaker, 
America has been made great by men like 
Joseph Schmitz whose greatest concern 
is to build a greater America through 
progress and who finds public service 
and assistance to our Government to be 
a pleasure and duty. 


September 12 


His patriotic and selfless attitude is 
well expressed in the third paragraph of 
his letter to me of August 12 which I 
would like to insert in the Recor at this 
point. 

The letter follows: 
> AvovstT 12, 1958. 
Hon, JAMES T. PATTERSON, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATTERSON: I appreci- 
ated your letter of August 8, 1958, regarding 
my views on future aspects of nuclear pro- 
pulsion in the maritime field and also on 
related aspects of free world shipping and 
possible future necessity for modifications 
of the various port facilities of the Nation. 

I first wish to express my profound ad- 
miration for your outstanding efforts to 
promote peaceful uses of atomic energy, and 
I deeply admire the work that you and others 
are doing in this great humanitarian field. 
Indeed, atomic energy will some day com- 
pletely revolutionize mankind's mode of liv- 
ing on this earth. And I am glad that you 
have sensed, in advance, the revolutionary 
changes that nuclear propulsion will impose 
upon the maritime industry and the Nation's 
port facilities. 

In the past it has always been a real pleas- 
ure to cooperate with those in the Co 
in formulating new policies, and I feel flat- 
tered that you would solicit my views on 
future aspects of nuclear energy in the mari- 
time industry. I shall, therefore, be glad 
to meet with you any time at your conven- 
lence and discuss the matter with you at 
length. 

I have always considered it the duty of any 
American citizen to assist our Government in 
any manner possible, and I shall consider 
this occasion to be a pleasure. I shall look 
forward to meeting you in Washington in 
the near future. 

With warm personal regards and best 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Josy ScRurrz, Jr. 


Progress on the St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a brief state- 
ment which I have prepared on the prog- 
ress of the St. Lawrence seaway. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR WILEY 

As a long-time battler for full development 
of the St. Lawrence seaway, I am delighted 
that progress is moving ahead on this great 
project. 

According to present schedule, completion 
of the seaway will be achieved by April 1959. 

During this year there have been splendid 
advancements, Recently, I have had the 
Pleasure of attending dedication ceremonies 
of the Wiley-Dondero locks and the Wiley- 
Dondero channels of the seaway. In addi- 
tion, we witnessed the completion of the 
Eisenhower locks and other steps of progress. 

A major challenge, of course, is to get com- 
pletion also of the connecting channels at 
the west end of Lake Erie. The purpose is 
to deepen the channels for deep-sea shipping, 
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to give the Great Lakes States, west of Bake 
Erie, including Wisconsin, full benefit of the 
seaway as early as possible. 

Fortunately, we, as supporters of the sea- 
way, were able to get the original budget 
request for work on the connecting channels 
raised from the $18 million, first, by $5.5 
million to 823.5 million; then to $25.5 million, 
with additional authority for the Chief of 
Engineers to transfer up to 15 percent of 
that amount from other funds to construc- 
tion work on the channels. As a result, the 
total of $29,325,000 is now available for con- 
struction work. 

The completion of this great tradeway— 
accessible to Western Great Lakes States 
through the connecting channels—promises 
“great things” for the people of the agri- 
cultural-industrial complex of the upper 
midwest, including Wisconsin, and the 
Nation. 


Renomination of Senators Yarborough 
and Gore Is Triumph of Political Cour- 
age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


or WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 
recent newspaper column by the very 
able journalist and observer, William S. 
White, published in the Washington 
Evening Star, points up a situation 
which suggests that a moderate position 
on the racial issue can be an acceptable 
position to at least some areas of the 
South. This is, indeed, a hopeful sign to 
the great majority of Americans who 
wish to see effective guaranties for the 
civil rights of all Americans enacted and 
enforced in a way that will not bring 
about a tragic and irreconcilable divi- 
sion between the sections of our Nation. 

Mr. White points out that the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore] and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] 
have both won renomination in the re- 
cent Democratic primaries of their 
States, despite the fact that they took 
the politically courageous position a year 
ago of voting for the first civil-rights 
legislation for Negroes since the recon- 
struction days. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp, as follows: 

SOUTHERNERS RISKED SENATE SEats—GoreE 
AND YARBOROUGH LAUDED FOR VALOR IN 
BREAKING Wr RACIAL TRADITION 

(By William S. White) 

A high sense of national responsibility and 
tolerance—so high, Indeed, as to set an ex- 
ample of quiet decency to more self-right- 
eous and finger-pointing politicians from 
elsewhere—clearly is at work in the upper 
South. 

This is one of several great points emerg- 
ing from the renomination in Tennessee of 
Senator ALBERT Gon on the heels of the 
renomination in Texas of Senator RALPH 
YARBOROUGH. 

Both are by southern standards danger- 
ousiy liberal on the racial question. Both 
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had been marked by the southern Old Guard 
for liquidation. Both have won through 
without abandoning unpopular convictions— 
and they have won through with the over- 
whelming indorsements of their own people. 

Both will now return to Washington for 
6 more years of Senate service—since Demo- 
cratic nomination in both Texas and Ten- 
nessee is as good as election—in seats not 
merely safe, but honorably safe. 

A year ago four southern Senators—LIN- 
DON B. JOHNSON of Texas, RALPH YARBOROUGH 
of Texas, ESTES KEFAUVER of Tennessee, and 
ALBERT GORE of Tennessee—broke—right out 
in public—with an 89-year-old southern 
tradition. They did more than consent to 
the first civil-rights legislation for Negroes 
since Reconstruction days. They simply 
made this legislation possible—Jonnson 
most of all as the powerful and astute 
Democratic leader of the Senate. 

True, it was a bill far from satisfactory to 
the advanced liberals. But the point was 
that it was a bill, where eight decades had 
produced none at all. ` 

This was an act of courage and statesman- 
ship. It was nothing less in spite of the fact 
that each of the four has presumed or sus- 
pected presidential ambitions. For to each 
the presidency was at best a wholly improb- 
able bird in a very distant bush, whereas 
what was being risked was a very real bird in 
hand—a Senate seat consciously placed in 
jeopardy. 

Not many men in public life have shown 
more valor in our time. And these four had 
to face something more than the wrath of 
the southern traditionalists at their rear. 
Constantly, too, they were sniped at from 
the flanks by some Northern liberals in both 
parties. These northern liberals, complain- 
ing that the bill did not go far enough, 
cruelly harried the four who run all the dan- 
ger for not running yet more danger. 

And, as sometimes happens in any kind of 
battle action, those who most criticized these 
forward troops were taking no risk at all. It 
is not unbearably difficult to be for.a “tough” 
civil rights bill in New York or Illinois, It 
is not intolerably hard for the supply officers 
back at the base to demand yet more coun- 
terattacks of the combat officers who al- 
ready are reeling in the heat and flame of 
the line. 

Now, 2 of these valiant 4 have gone before 
their States and have won. It is 2 up and 
2 to go. (Jounson and Keravuver stand again 
for reelection In 19€0.) 

What Texas and Tennessee have done far 
more nearly expresses the upper South than 
what Arkansas has done in reelecting Gov- 
ernor Faubus—he who has fished in, rather 
than tried to calm the ugly waters of racial 
strife. 

But even the outcome in Arkansas does 
not necessarily mean that the people there 
are absolutely unwilling for all time to ac- 
commodate the segregation issue. More 
nearly—though, of ccurse, not completely— 
it means that they have reacted in anger 
to the shame and bitterness of seeing Fed- 
eral troops patrol their capital city. 

To understand this feeling is not to con- 
done it. For the memory of other Federal 
bayonets—those of the occupation in the 
Reconstruction—still burns and scars below 
the Potomac. Whether it should or should 
not, still it does. 

The results in Texas and Tennessee mean 
that moderate and responsible politicians 
can still live in the South, given half a 
chance. These results suggest that the ad- 
vanced liberals in the North who really in- 
tend to assist the cause of racial equity will 
do well not to demand of these moderates 
acts of sacrifice amounting to instant and 
absolute suicide. 

They suggest it is still possible to draw 
this country together, to bring the Old South 
back into the United States of America upon 
the backs of these moderates. But the mod- 
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erates, the responsidies, in order to do the 
job must first of all be allowed to live in 
office. They have shown they can survive 
southern extremism, even in the wake of 
Faubus in Little Rock. 

They cannot, however, survive southern 
and northern extremism running at full 
pitch and all at once. And this is the les- 
son for the future for all who really wish 
to reach solutions, rather than strike atti- 
tudes, in the racial issue. 


Dr. Gabriel Hauge, President’s Special 
Assistant for Economic Affairs, Leay- 
ing White House Staff 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


\ or 
HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, on 
October 1, Dr. Gabriel Hauge, the Presi- 
dent’s special assistant for economic 
affairs, bids goodbye to his position at 
the White House and reenters private 
industry. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a statement by me and a few of the 
Miany comments from leading news- 
Papers and magazines regarding Dr. 
Hauge. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and comments were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR CAPEHART 


Millions of Americans are indebted to Dr. 
Hauge for the valuable services he has ren- 
dered in behalf of this administration and 
ita policies since he joined the official Eisen- 
hower family on January 20, 1953. 

That was the date when Dr. Hauge entered 
Government service as a specialist on eco- 
nomic affairs on the President's personal 
staff. However, long before that date he had 
contributed liberally of his time and effort 
and talents In order to familiarize the citi- 
zens of the Nation with the Eisenhower pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Hauge ts still under 45. His future 
lies before him but as he leaves the Presi- 
dent's staff he takes with him the good 
wishes of Americans all over this land. Par- 
ticularly cognizant of the value of his sery- 
ices are we who have had the opportunity 
to work with him since 1953. 

Ee is a man of great ability, unusual in- 
tegrity and his judgment has been of a rare 
quality. President Eisenhower will miss this 
trusted assistant. So will Members of Con- 
gress. 

Following are comments from a few of the 
leading journals throughout the Nation re- 
garding Dr. Hauge's decision to leave the 
administration. 


From the Economist of July 26, 1953] 
Mr. HAUGE’S FAREWELL 

Mr. Gabriel Hauge, the President's eco- 
nomic assistant, is leaving the White House 
to join the Manufacturers Trust Co., one of 
New York's largest banks, just as the statis- 
tics are vindicating the administration's ap- 
proach to the recession—an approach for 
which Mr. Hauge was largely responsible. 
Indeed, in the exchange of friendly letters 
announcing his departure, it is a little sur- 
prising to find him writing to the President, 
instead of vice versa, that “you have charted 
a true course amidst changing economic con- 
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ditions. * „ Tou have reminded us that 
only sensible economics, not razzle-dazzle 
substitutes, can truly serve the end of equity 
and social justice.” 

But Mr, Eisenhower's reply seems a state- 
ment of the obvious: 

“Of course I agree in your economic con- 
victions. I cannot help wishing that I could 
express them so well.” 

He may be wishing this even more sin- 
cerely before long if, as it is suggested may 
happen, no one is appointed to succeed Mr. 
Hauge. 

During the early part of this year Mr. 
Hauge resisted all attempts to stampede the 
administration into a full antirecession pro- 
gram, with tax reductions, large-scale pub- 
lic works, and so on. Yet he was equally 
insistent that the administration should not 
dig in its toes completely, but should take 
restrained steps such as increasing outlays 
on housing and roads. That such measures 
were enough, and not too much, seems to 
be proved by the index of industrial output 
which has been rising for the past 2 months 
rather more sharply than it did as previous 
postwar recessions began to turn upward. 
However, it is likely to follow their pattern 
by falling once more before the rise becomes 
steady; this month's figure, affected by holi- 
days and other seasonal factors, is almost 
certain to be below June's. June was par- 
ticularly encouraging because the increase 
in production was concentrated in factories 
making durable goods and in the mines, the 
two basic sectors. But it will be autumn 
before it can be judged whether a dynamic 
upward trend has been reestablished. Mr. 
Hauge seems sure that it will be by then, 
and the general economic atmosphere is in- 
creasingly favorable, even though some ob- 
servers are still doubtful about the future. 

However, Government spending is defi- 
nitely becoming a stimultaing factor and it 
is expected to continue to go up, while the 
uncertain international situation may make 
businessmen less ready to run down their 
stocks than they have been recently and 
may even lead to a renewed accumulation 
of strategic materials and other crucial 
items. It may also perhaps encourage con- 
sumers to buy now in anticipation of pos- 
sible future shortages, especially of durable 
goods. That they are in any case develop- 
ing a more optimistic outlook about the 
economic future, and therefore about their 
own spending plans, is indicated rather ten- 
tatively by the latest survey from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan's research center, And 
their incomes, which have remained remark- 
ably steady throughout the recession, are 
now rising again In the all-important cate- 
gory of wages and salaries, out of which 
a most of the country's private spend- 


[From Newsweek of July 28, 1958] 
Ine’s MAN AND RAYONIER’s 

Few men have enjoyed the confidence of 
President Eisenhower to a greater degree 
than his young (44), scholarly Special As- 
sistant for Economic Affairs, Gabriel Hauge. 
Ever since he jolned the Republican cam- 
paign team in 1952 as a research and speech- 
writing aide, Hauge has done much to shape 
the President's economic thinking. 

A Harvard-trained economist, World War 
II naval officer, and sometime editor, econ- 
omist Hauge gained a Washington reputation 
for being right most of the time—and for 
forming instinctively good political judg- 
ments. 

It was Hauge who persuaded Arthur F. 
Burns to come to Washington to beef up the 
President's Council of Economic Advisers. 
It was Hauge, more than any man, who de- 
veloped the administration’s philosophy that 
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the United States could have a healthy, 
growing economy by moderating booms and 
busts. It was Hauge who fought for trade 
and tariff liberalization. And it was Hauge 
who recently tipped the scales against a tax 
cut by failing to side with Burns’ successor, 
Raymond J. Saulnier. He lined up instead 
with Treasury Secretary Robert B. Anderson. 

Last week, Hauge resigned to become chair- 
man of the finance committee of New York's 
Manufacturers Trust Co. In an unusually 
warm letter, in which he thanked Hauge for 
his “valued friendship," the President made 
it clear he felt Hauge's shoes would be hard 
to fill. 

Hauge's “personal reasons” for resigning 
were not hard to guess. With a wife and six 
growing children to provide for, he felt he 
couldn't turn down the opportunity to more 
than double his $21,000 Government salary. 

In a top-level reshuffling at Rayonier, Inc., 
$205.7 million chemical cellulose producer, 
Russell F. Erickson, 48, took over as president 
and chief executive officer succeeding 68- 
year-old Clyde B. Morgan who moves up to 
board chairman. A University of Minnesota- 
trained engineer, Erickson joined Rayonier 
in 1946 after stints with two paper pro- 
ducers. Since then he has handled engineer- 
ing in Rayonier's expansion program, and last 
November was elected executive vice presi- 
dent. To chairman Morgan goes much of 
the credit for doubling Rayonier sales since 
he moved in as president in 1951. 


[From the Washington Post] 
Mr. HauGe's CONTRIBUTION | 


Gabriel Hauge's resignation as the Presl- 
dent's Special Assistant for Economic Affairs 
comes at a time when the record furnishes a 
great deal of support for the economic views 
he has backed. His contribution to the ad- 
ministration has been substantial. Through- 
out his career at the White House he has 
urged a progressive trade policy, contributing 
to the President's firm stand for legislation 
and no doubt firming up White House oppo- 
sition to isolated efforts to increase duties 
under existing legislation. 

His advice on recession measures seems to 
have been quite generally followed. He 
stood neither with the advocates of “do- 
everything“ or with the advocates of do- 
nothing.” He opposed tax cuts and massive 
public works, but he was for the housing 
program (which has begun to generate a good 
deal of recovery), and he favored hurrying 
up expenditures already planned. By such 
means, the administration sought to fight 
today's recession and tomorrow's inflation 
at the same time. The rise in income and 
production for the second consecutive month 
presently seems to vindicate the policy. 

It is too early to say that that policy has 
been wholly justified by events. There has 
been a decline in gross national product every 
month of the recession, the cumulative effect 
of which on the national wealth and progress 
Is not lightly to be dismissed. The differ- 
ence between what gross national product is 
and what it might have been (if more vigor- 
ous antirecession measures had been taken) 
is enormous. Presumably Mr. Hague would 
argue that these fluctuations, kept within 
due bounds, are a part of the normal rhythm 
of a healthy economy. Those who have been 
out of work may not be so philosophical 
about it. Those who have an anxious eye on 
the great race between the free and the Com- 
munist world are very properly concerned 
about the setback that this shrinkage in the 
national output involves. 

There will be many who, on such accounts, 
will differ with Mr. Hauge, Such differences 
should not detract from a proper estimate of 
him as a public servant. He has acquitted 
himself well in a difficult period. His useful- 
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ness to the White House not only reflects 
great credit upon himself but also vindicates 
the wisdom of estabzlishing such a position 
on the President's immediate staff. 


{From the Minneapolis Journal of July 23, 
1958] 


A MINNESOTAN Departs 


Many of the Minnesotans and former Min- 
nesotans who were called to Washington in 
the early days of the Elsenhower administra- 
tion have been retiring for business, political, 
or personal reasons. 

We think of such people as Harold Stassen, 
former White House Disarmament Adviser; 
Ancher Nelsen, former rural electrification 
administrator; Bradshaw Mintener, former 
Assistant Secetary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and Warren Burger, former Assist- 
ant Attorney General. No doubt there are 
others. 

The latest to announce his forthcoming 
departure is Gabriel Hauge, the former Con- 
cordia college dean who has been President 
Eisenhower's Special Assistant for Economic 
Affairs and who will leave Washington with 
an enhanced reputation as a professional 
economist and as a public. servant. 

Hauge avoided the political pitfalls of his 
office and stuck to his assigned role with 
such effectiveness that he now is being hailed 
for his outstanding contribution to the 
Eisenhower administration's economic poli- 
cies. The New York Times said he “has left 
in his quiet unostentatious way his impress 
perhaps more firmly and more continuously 
on administration policy than any member” 
of the White House family. The Washington 
Post said he “has acquitted himself well in 
a difficult period.” 

Basically, Hauge described his philosophy 
as “dynamic conservatism.” While he op- 
posed both massive public works and tax 
cuts as means to combat the recession, he 
also favored the increased housing program 
and the speedup in planned Federal expendi- 
tures for the same purpose. In general he 
wanted the Government to “reinforce rather 
than replace” the market system as the 
primary force for “freedom, economic well- 
being and dynamic personal security.” 

The country is better off as a result of his 
service. The public and the administration 
will miss him. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of July 
16, 1958] 


A New Jos ror GABRIEL HAUGE 


Gabriel Hauge’s decision to resign as the 
Presidents Special Assistant for Economic 
Affairs will represent a loss both to the Pres- 
ident and the Nation. Dr. Hauge’s hard- 
headed economic commensense has been 
one of the built-in stabilizers in the admin- 
istration’s approach to the current recession, 
He consistently argued that it would reverse 
itself without the Nation plunging into any 
new inflationary measures, and the economy 
is now going to prove him right. 

In his resignation, Dr. Hauge pays tribute 
to the President's policies. “You have re- 
minded us that only sensible economics, not 
razzle-dazzle substitutes, can truly serve the 
ends of equity and social justice,“ but the 
President properly and deftly, bats that ball 
right back to Hauge: “* * * The passages in 
your letter * * * expressing respect for my 
own efforts toward creating a stronger Amer- 
ican dedication to the timeless principles of 
competitive enterprise actually present in 
succinct terms your own economic 
philsophy.” 

The White House’s loss will be the New 
York financial community's gain, but doubt- 
less Hauge’s counsel will still be on tap for 
the President when needed. He has served 
the country well, and we wish him well in 
his new career, 
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City Council of Miami Beach, Fla., 
Endorses Antibombing Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, 1958, I introduced H. R. 13801, 
under which it would be a Federal crime 
to use explosives transported in inter- 
state commerce to damage or destroy any 
building used for educational, religious, 
charitable, or civic objectives. The pur- 
pose of this bill was to permit the Fed- 
eral Government to lend a helping hand 
to local efforts to deal with recent bomb- 
ings of such structures in many south- 
ern and some northern communities. 
Unfortunately, no action has been taken 
on this vital measure. 

Almost immediately upon the intro- 
duction of this bill, a strong resolution 
urging its support was adopted by the 
city council of Miami Beach, Fla. This 
resolution points out that the proposed 
legislation is essential to aid State and 
local law-enforcement agencies combat 
and extirpate these heinous bombings. 

This resolution is a striking reminder 
of some of the important things left un- 
done prior to Congress’ adjournment. 
While much time will now be lost in any 
event, it is my hope that the bill will be 
thoroughly considered during the recess 
of Congress so that it can be made one of 
the first orders of business when the new 
Congress convenes in January. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include in the Recorp a copy of the 
resolution of the city council: 

Resolution No. 9836 

Whereas the Honorable EMANUEL CELLER 
and the Honorable KENNETH B./KEATING, 
Members of Congress from the State of New 
York, have introduced’ or are about to in- 
troduce, and are proposing the adoption 
by the Congress of the United States, 
legislation designed and intended to so ex- 
tend the power and authority of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as to enable 
said Bureau to directly and effectually en- 
gage in the detection and apprehension of 
persons participating in, or engaged in con- 
spiracy to bomb and/or otherwise destroy or 
damage schools, churches, synagogues, and 


other private or public structures or edifices; | 


and 

Whereas such legislation would serve a 
salutary and beneficial purpose by facilitat- 
ing the apprehension of such malefactors 
and by deter*ing the perpetration of such 
Wanton and dbpraved offenses; and 

Whereas such legislation is essential and 
necessary in view of regrettable inadequacy 
of means available to State and local’ law 
enforcement agencies for the combating 
and extirpation of such heinous offenses; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the city council of the city of 
Miami Beach, Fla., That the Honorable 
EMANUEL CELLER and the Honorable KENNETH 
B. Keatine be, and they are hereby publicly 
commended by the city council of the city 
of Miami Beach by the individual members 
thereof, and in their representative capacity, 
for and in behalf of the residents and citi- 
zens of the city of Miami Beach, for their 
keen and ready discernment of a public 
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need for such proposed legislation, and their 
devoted efforts in relation thereto; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the city clerk be and he is 
hereby directed to transmit duly certified 
copies hereof to the aforesaid Members of 
Congress and also to each and every Mem- 
ber of Congress representing the State of 
Florida, and that the latter be requested to 
treat and consider this resolution as an ex- 
pression of the earnest desire by the city 
council of the city of Miami Beach that they 
actively support and adopt and encourage 
and solicit the support and adoption of said 
proposed legislation by their fellow Members 
of Congress. 

Passed and adopted this 20th day of Au- 
gust, A. D. 1958. 


The Greatest Need of the Present Day Is 


Reasonable Hospitalization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD a news re- 
lease by Congressman USHER L. Bur- 
pick on the present-day need of reason- 
able hospitalization. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

Your CONGRESSMAN COMMENTS 
(By USHER L. BURDICK) 

WI Agron, N. Dak—A poor man cannot 
afford, under present hospitalization agen- 
cies, to be sick. In my own case I am not 
wealthy nor poor, but I soon would bé as 
poor as a starved turkey if I patronized hos- 
pitals much longer. In one hospital a doc- 
tor looked at me twice and charged me $500, 
and the second look was more of a squint 
than a look. Hospital rooms, no better than 
a $4 room at a Williston hotel, cost all the 
way from $19.50 per day to 629. In addition, 
nurses charge from 61.50 per hour to §2. 
When you add to this X-rays and doctors’ 
fees you can see that people with a fund 
even as high as $5,000 for sickness would 
find themselves stripped clean in a compar- 
atively short time. 

The public health of the Nation demands 
a different deal from this. At least an aver- 
age citizen should have recourse to health 
Improvement that does not make a pauper 
of him; or the alternative of going without 
medical care and dying before his time. In 
my judgment the private system of medical 
care Is all right as far as the well-to-do are 
concerned, but the system does not reach 
the average citizen, of which there are many 
millions than can be found in the well-to-do 
class. If no one can survive the rigors of 
poor health or accidental disability except 
the rich, this great country can be said to be 
headed for trouble. 

I have talked this matter over with my 
son, Quentin Burdick, who is a candidate for 
a seat in Congress, and he outlined to me 
the fact that this health question is one of 
the pressing needs of the country—more im- 
portant than sending a mouse to the moon. 
I have always been of the opinion that a 
public-health bill can be written by Con- 
gress that will give the poor man a chance 
for his life. If we cannot do that we have 
dismally failed in our legislation. The pre- 
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amble of the Constitution provides for this 
very purpose when it says: 

“We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Nothing could possibly promote the gen- 
eral welfare any more than thé care of the 
health of the Nation. The bill should be 
written so as to provide adequate medical 
care to the many. The few can patronize 
the present system and get along well enough, 
as they are getting along today, but the 
many, many millions cannot do that. They 
have not the money to spend, and shall we 
say that because a family has no money avail- 
able commensurate with charges under the 
present system, the United States is going to 
say: “Die if you haven't been smart enough 
to accumulate money enough to stand the 
drain of the present medical care and at- 
tention.” Is not this Nation concerned with 
the general health of the Nation? Shall 
we abandon the millions who need medical 
attention just to preserve the present medical 
system? > 

Yes, this question can be solved. and I am 
glad to see younger men who aspire to a 
seat in this great Congress giving earnest 
attention to what I believe is one of the 
great failures of this Government. What can 
a world-renowned government amount to 
finally, without protecting the health of the 
huge majority of the people? Can we get 
fighting men from families broken in health? 
Can we lessen the great demand for hos- 
pitalization by providing a system that will 
check the ravages of disease before hospitali- 
zation is necessary? My fight for pure food 
and water is a part of this program, and one 
step further will be to provide facilities for 
the millions to be examined and treated, al- 
though they have no money at all. What is 
money compared to the results of nonatten- 
tion to the health of the Nation? 


Famine in Ukraine: A Warning for the 
West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. LANGER, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a letter, a 
memorandum, and a manifestation leaf- 
let dealing with the 25th anniversary of 
the famine in the Ukraine. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, IN., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., July 31, 1958. 
Hon, WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR LANGER: I am taking the lib- 
erty of writing you that all over the United 
States and North Dakota special manifesta- 
tions were held by Americans of Ukrainian 
descent to mark the tragic 25th anniversary 
of famine in the Ukraine, artificially created 
by Red rulers in 1932-33. 

Twenty-five years ago the Communist rul- 
ers in the Kremlin instituted what history 
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may one day record as the most inhuman act 
ever perpetrated on any nation, the famine 
which was deliberately started and main- 
tained by the Russian Communists in an all- 
out effort to break the spirit of the Ukrain- 
ians, and to eradicate an element in the 
Soviet Union that milder methods failed to 
sway. ` 

In 1933, through the streets of Kiev, Khar- 
kiv, Odessa, and other cities, the miserable 
wrecks of humanity dragged themselyes on 
swollen feet, begging for crusts of bread, or 
searching for scraps in garbage heaps, frozen 
and filthy. Each morning wagons rolled 
along the streets, picking up the emaciated 
remains of the dead. The year 1933 brought 
death to the villages of Ukraine. Many 
which had formerly boasted a population of 
from 2,500 to 3,000 now counted some 200 to 
300. 
The Russians attempted to destroy the 
Ukrainian Nation as they did the Volga 
Germans, Krymian Tatars, and others after 
World War II, and there has been, perhaps, 
no disaster of comparable magnitude that 
received so little international attention. 

Recent events indicate that no people en- 
slaved by the Russians Communist colonial 
empire either within the U. S. S. R. or as so- 
called satellites are willing to submit to 
oppression forever and without a fight. The 
Ukrainians, like other enslaved people, are 
just as willing and ready to make a bid for 
freedom as were recently their comrades in 
slavery, the Hungarians. It is, therefore, 
most fitting that, at this moment of world 
tension and restive opposition to Soviet rule, 
we of the free world demonstrate our unity of 
purpose with those behind the Iron Curtain. 

Ukraine's armed and prolonged resistance 
to Communist military aggression likewise 
provided the Hungarians with an opportunity 
to oust the puppet Communist regime of 
Bela Kun in 1919 because Lenin, forced to 
wage bitter war in Ukraine, was not in a 
position to intervene by force of arms in 
Hungary in 1919, something which Khru- 
shchey and Zhukov were quite free to do in 
1956-57. 

Speaking for our blood brothers in slavery, 
therefore, I respectfully request on behalf 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America; Inc., State branch of North Dakota, 
and 20,000 Americans of Ukrainian descent 
living in our State, that you present to the 
United States Congress this dreadful situa- 
tion in the Ukraine and condemn the Red 
rulers of Moscow for their antihuman terror 
and to give hope to those people behind the 
Iron Curtain who have kept glowing the 
flickering flame of freedom in Ukraine, in 
Hungary, in Poland, in East Germany, in the 
Baltic and Balkan States. 

Enclosed please find memorandum, a book- 
let, The Golgotha of Ukraine, and a mani- 
festation leafiet entitled “Famine in Ukraine: 
A Warning for the West.” 

Our committee would appreciate inserting 
the memorandum and our manifestation 
leaflet, including this letter, into the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, as a matter of public 
record. Thank you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President, UCCA, State Branch of 
North Dakota. 


FAMINE IN UKRAINE or 1932-33—METHOD or 
Russtan Potter or “PEACE” AND BUILDING 
or COMMUNISM 


This year is the 40th anniversary of the 
independence of the Ukraine. 

On January 22, 1918, a freely and demo- 
cratically elected Parliament and Govern- 
ment of Ukraine issued in the capital of 
Kiev, a solemn act of proclamation and the 
reestablishment of Ukraine as a sovereign 
independent nation called the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic. 


This sovereign Ukrainian state was imme- 


diately and duly recognized by a large num- 
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ber of foreign nations and diplomatic rela- 
tions were established with them forthwith. 
Recognition was even granted by Soviet Rus- 
sia, but this did not prevent its government 
and Communist Party from opening hostili- 
ties against the new Ukrainian state. 

Ukraine was conquered by Moscow's armed 
forces and occupied, but the people have not 
acquiesced and are refusing to be slaves of 
Moscow to this day. 

In spite of the military victory, the So- 
viets had to face serious difficulties in gov- 
erning Ukraine. Those Ukrainian Commu- 
nists—the fifth column—who gave them 
their support, hoping for an autonomous 
Soviet Ukrainian Republic, were soon disap- 
pointed in their hopes. They were all en- 
tirely liquidated in the early 1930's when 
Ukraine was once again subjected to Red 
terror. At the time of the first 5-year plan, 
and the forced collectivization, the Ukrainian 
workers, peasants, and intelligentsia rose 
united to oppose the Soviet policy. The 
purges and large-scale deportations were 
conducted under the personal supervision of 
the highest party officlals—the Russian 
Postyshev, Kaganovich, and Khrushchey. It 
is they and their Kremlin masters who must 
be held responsible for the terrible famine 
in Ukraine in 1932-33 which took a toll run- 
ning in millions of lives for the barbarous 
destruction of Ukrainian learning, science, 
and religion, for the persecutions of hun- 
dreds of thousands of innocent and peace- 
loving people. 

This year is also the tragic 25th anniver- 
sary of the most appalling crime in history, 
the famine deliberately planned by Moscow 
in Ukraine in the years 1932-33. 

By this almost incredibly atrocious deed 
more than 7 million Ukrainians died of sheer 
starvation. 

This happened in the smiling Ukraine, ag- 
riculturally the richest country in Europe, 
the owner of the famous black soll. 

There was no natural cause for this fam- 
ine; it was purposely created by Moscow to 
break the resistance of the Ukrainian peas- 
ants to the collective-farm system—a system 
of slavery, and was planned to teach the 
Ukrainians a lesson by the grim method of 
starvation to force them to recognize the 
supremacy of Russia, to accept Russian dom- 
ination over Ukraine. 

After the Communists had overrun 
Ukraine, Stalin soon made it clear that the 
time had come for a new reign of terror. 
The year 1930 brought the order for com- 
pulsory collectivization of all the land and 
the means of production. The peasants 
were ordered to turn over their land and 
animals to the collective farm or be de- 
ported, Naturally this aroused tremendous 
opposition, In many places the peasants 
killed their cattle rather than turn them 
over and a condition of near revolt covered 
the most of Ukraine. Large forces of the 
NKVD and even military units were sent 
to the villages to force the people into the 
collective farms and those who hesitated or 
showed any opposition were forced into 
them or deported without 
There were hardly in Ukraine a village in 
which, under the instructions of Moscow, 
5 to 15 percent of the population were not 
uprooted. In many cases their houses and 
barns were actually destroyed so that there 
would be no trace left of the “enemies of the 
people,” 

When these methods failed to break the 
opposition of the peasants to the idea of the 
collective farms, Stalin decided upon a still 
more drastic device: the starvation of the 
Ukrainian village. This was carefully plan- 
ned and worked out in the greatest detail. 

During 1931 the demands for the delivery 
of grain reached an unprecedented height. 
New and extra delivery quotas were imposed 
upon the villages and the collective farms 
alike, and all the grain thus secured was 
either removed to the Russian Republic or 
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was sold on the foreign market at dumping 
prices or even for the costs of unloading in 
some places in Italy. By these and other 
methods, the entire grain reserves were re- 
moved from Ukraine and so were all other 
crops that might support the population, 
The grain harvest of 1932 was somewhat be- 
low normal as a result of drought, but the 
population could have survived had there 
been the normal grain reserves. 

Signs of the approaching famine were evi- 
dent in the autumn of 1932 but they in- 
creased rapidly during the winter months 
and shortly after the beginning of 1933 the 
storm broke with all its fury. To strengthen 
the hand of authorities, the Council of Com- 
missars of the Union in Moscow passed on 
August 6, 1932, a law for the protection of 
socialistic property. This made it illegal to 
pick a single head of Socialist grain in the 
fields or even to pick up a stalk that had been 
overlooked in the harvesting. The same- 
regulation applied to everything that was the 
nominal property of the collective farm. 

To enforce this, Moscow sent to Ukraine, 
Pavel Postyshev as second secretary of the 
Communist Party of Ukraine with 7,000 po- 
litical workers from the Russian Republic. 
These men were formed into epecial com- 
missions for investigating the thefts of food 
by the peasants. They swarmed through the 
villages; they sounded the walls of the 
houses to make sure that no grain or other 
foodstuffs had been hidden in them; they 
investigated every place in the courtyards 
where the earth showed signs of having been 
disturbed. - 

The country became desolate. In the 
spring of 1933 there were many villages where 
the entire population had perished and al- 
most one-third of the houses in some places 
were empty. There was no one to bury the 
dead. The bodies were hauled away on carts 
or thrown into ravines and allowed to lle as 
they fell, for no one had the strength to dig 
graves, 

It is dificult to estimate the actual num- 
ber of casualties during this artificial fa- 
mine, for there is no doubt that it was ar- 
tificial. In fact when Chubar, the chairman 
of the Soviet Commissars, Premier of the 
Ukraine Socialist Republic, appealed to Sta- 
lin for food, at least for the starving chil- 
dren, he received the definite answer from 
Stalin: No remarks on that question.” It 
was not long before Chubar disappeared as 
an enemy of the people. 

The most conservative estimate is that 
there were between 6 and 7 million deaths. 
No graphic account, however, can truly show 
the depth of this triumph of man's inhuman- 
ity to man, 

That this was an artificially devised fa- 
mine can be proven by the following facts: - 

1. There was no famine in Russia. In Rus- 
sia, only a few miles from Ukraine, normal 
Soviet life went on, monotonous and 
wretched, but nobody died of hunger, 

2. In Siberia there were enormous sup- 
plies of government grain. When the grain 
was taken from Ukraine to Siberia, there was 
no place to store it; there were no ware- 
houses. 

3. The Ukrainians were forbidden to go to 
Russia for grain. 

4. Russia gave no aid to Ukraine and re- 
jected aid offered from abroad. 

5. The rural population was forbidden to 
buy grain in the cities. 

6. The Soviet NKVD staff In the citles and 
villages were. well fed through the system of 
closed restaurants, entrance to which was 
forbidden to the starving village and town 
population. 

7. In party institutions and factories of 
state importance, the workers received 4 
pounds of bread a day. 

8. It was forbidden to mention the famine 
under the threat of severe reprisals. 

9. There was absolutely no mention of 
famine in the press and it was even empha- 
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sized that there was no famine and that the 
happy Ukrainian people thanked the leader 
of the world proletariat,” Joseph Stalin, for 
his “liberality.” 

10. It was forbidden to give medical treat- 
ment to those dying of hunger and to re- 
ceive them in hospitals. 

11. If any of the starving did get into a 
hospital, it was forbidden to make the diag- 
nosis “exhaustion from hunger” and to give 
hunger as cause of death. 

12, It was forbidden to make statistics of 
the starving and of the rate of mortality. 

To understand properly the atrocities of 
Postyshey and Khrushchev in Ukraine and 
the masterful plan of Stalin and his bloody 
counselors regarding the liquidation of 
Ukrainian opposition, we must review briefly 
the historical relationship between Russia 
and Ukraine and the growth of the 
Ukrainian movement in the first decade of 
the Soviet power in the Ukraine. 

Ukraine always posed a vital problem for 
Russia in all the latter's stages of develop- 
ment. The nationality problem has been the 
Achilles’ heel of all the regimes and political 
systems of this semifuedal and colonial slave 
state. Therefore, Russia’s policy, with re- 
spect to the other nations, has always been 
the same: ruthless and extreme. Brutality 
and police terror, Including physical liquida- 
tion of all those who in one way or another 
aspired toward freedom, social justice, and 
the national and political independence of 
their people, were always the outstand- 
ing characteristics of Russia with respect to 
the non-Russian peoples 

By no means did the historic importance 
of Ukraine's independence end in 1920. The 
physical embodiment was destroyed then, but 
the fiery spirit of independence has lived to 
this day. It has for the long been clearly 
evident that the destruction of the independ- 
ent Ukrainian state laid the foundation for 
Moscow's subsequent aggressions and impe- 


rial aggrandizements. What Ukraine, Geor-- 


gia, Armenia, Azerbaijan, White Ruthenia, 
Turkestan, and other non-Russian nations 
suffered at the beginning of the twenties, the 
Baltic nations, Poland, Hungary, Czechoslo- 
vakia, and others experienced in the forties 
and fifties. Now, significantly enough, the 
same threat in this series of conquests con- 
fronts the United States, Canada, and coun- 
tries of Western Europe, Middle East, and 
others in the free world. 

In spite of suffering and suppression, the 
Ukrainian people continue to this day to re- 
sist, actively and passively, tyranny in their 
country, and they will continue to resist un- 
til their final goal of a free and independent 
nation will be achieved. 

Respectfully submitted by 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSEKEY, 
President, Ukrainian Congress Com- 
miitee of America, Ine, State 
Branch of North Dakota. 
FAMINE IN UKRAINE: A WARNING FOR THE 
West 

The Kremlin today dominates one-third of 
the world and threatens the entire free world 
with subjugation and tyranny. The picture 
of conditions in the subjugated territories 
and enslaved nations shows only terror, slav- 
ery, mass genocide, persecution, and misery. 

This manifestation is being held upon the 
25th anniversary of one of the most horrible 
crimes committed by the Kremlin upon its 
victims—an artificial famine calculated and 
carried out to break the will of the Ukrain- 
ians in their resistance and oppostion to the 
regime. 

Ukraine, with a population of 45 million, 
has the richest farming land in Europe. 
Sixty million acres of land produce wheat 
for 20 million tons of bread. From 1909 to 
1913 Ukraine provided 20 percent of Europe's 
grain supply. It was known as the granary 
or breadbasket of Europe, 
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In 1920 the Russian Communists overran 
Ukraine and made it their colony. They 
utilized the resources of Ukraine to develop 
their power and plans for sowing the seeds 
of chaos and revolution in the world. They 
introduced a system of slave labor in order 
to obtain products and goods cheaply and 
in this way to undermine the world economy. 

In 1929, taking advantage of the economic 
crisis in the world, they began a 5-year 
drive against the peasants, forcing them into 
the collective farms. The Kremlin used the 
most diabolical methods on its resisting vic- 
tims. In Ukraine, where the inhabitants by 
nature and tradition are most radically op- 
posed to collectivization and state regimen- 
tation, the effects were unbelievably horrible. 
From 1929 to 1932 the Moscow Communists 
confiscated 500,000 farms; drove 2,500,000 
people with their children and aged out of 
their homes; deported 1 million peasants 
with their children, wives, aged, and alling 
to slave labor camps, into the tundras and 
Siberia to die of exhaustion and hunger. 

With resistance still strong, Moscow re- 
sorted to extreme measures and calculated a 
plan of starvation. All food products in 
Ukraine were designated for export. By offi- 
cial edict of August 2, 1932, the peasants 
were forbidden under penalty of death to 
take any of the food they produced. They 
were forbidden to leave their villages in 
search of food beyond the borders of 
Ukraine, while throughout the other terri- 
tories of the Soviet Union food was plenti- 
ful. Entire families died in the streets of 
the villages in the terrible tortures of star- 
vation. Cannibalism was widespread. The 
grain elevators were overflowing, but they 
were vigilantly guarded by the armed Com- 
munist militia to prevent the people from 
reaching the life-giving grain—all of which 
was removed from Ukraine, The Interna- 
tional Red Cross offered aid and relief to 
the victims of Moscow but the Soviet Gov- 
ernment vehemently denied the very exist- 
ence of famine and the need for aid. As a 
result of this famine between 6 and 7 mil- 
lion Ukrainians died. 

Such methods are used by the Kremlin to 
Russify and subjugate the captive nations 
in the U. S. S. R. Even these methods, how- 
ever, are not completely successful. The 
love of freedom is so strong and so firmly 
entrenched in the hearts and minds of the 
Ukrainians that they continue to this day 
to resist, actively and passively, the tyranny 
in their land. They will continue to resist 
until their final goal of a free and independ- 
ent nation is achieved. And these gallant 
people deserve the support and encourage- 
ment of every American who believes in the 
principles of democracy and human rights. 

The suffering and misery of the Ukrainians 
throughout their long enslavement in the 
Soviet Union should serve the free world as 
a warning. We should not permit ourseives 
to be blinded to the real aims of the Krem- 
lin by the current Russian “peace” offers. 
For the Kremlin offers the world not peace, 
but misery and enslavement. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE 

or AMERICA, INC., 
STATE BRANCH or NORTH DAKOTA. 


Taxes and the Small Farmer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Ben Speldrich, of Sykeston, N. Dak. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Syxeston, N. Dax. 

DEAR WILLIAM AND FamiLy: Just a line 
are they going to kill off the little farmer 
or what are they going to do? We sure got 
what the little fellow shot at, Taxes are to 
the beam so we cannot even pay them at 
14 acres of wheat on a 160-acre farm. 

You know a man has to eat, and there is 
not anything to eat on. Where is our Mr. 
Ike? Just for the big ones, and the little 
ones can lie down and die. 

I'd sure like to see the taxes cut so a man 
can make it go around. Taxes and more 
taxes. It surely takes go“ to work the 
land to get something—cannot be in the 
shade and get something. 

Yours truly, 
BEN SPELDRICH. 


The Perfidy of Modern Soviet Colonialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist masters of deceit have been 
able to get away with the greatest 
swindle of all in the area of their so- 
called colonialism. No other govern- 
ment or political party in the world 
has been so vociferously abusive of co- 
lonialism as that of the Kremlin. Tt is 
interesting to note that the official So- 
viet Encyclopedia—volume 22, second 
edition Moscow, 1953—devotes no less 
than 17 double column and fine print 
pages to “Colonialism” and “Colonies” 
in which we find such gems as the fol- 
lowing: 

In colonial possessions of the United 
States of America there were 48 banks in 
1950. In addition, more than 10 United 
States banks function beyond the borders, 
mostly in dependent countries, Only the 
4 largest banks of the United States of 
America (Bank of America, Chase National 
Bank, National City Bank of New York, and 
First National Bank of Boston) had in 1951 
in colonial possessions of the United States 
of America as well as abroad 89 branches 
and 8 agencies, including: in Latin America 
59 and 2 respectively, in Asia 20 and 1, in 
Africa 1 agency, and in Western Europe 9 
and 4. A majority of Canadian banks, and 
other foreign banks are controlled by the 
United States of America. 


According to Communist “science,” 
and the word science is put here in quo- 
tation marks advisedly, the entire non- 
Communist part of the world is guilty of 
practicing colonialism, and mankind 
can hope for complete abolition of colo- 
nialism only undef victorious commu- 
nism. 

In the Soviet and Communist vocab- 
ulary, all forms and aspects of a “good- 
neighbor policy,” reconstruction pro- 
gram, aid to underdeveloped areas pro- 
gram, and so forth, are branded as 
American capitalist colonialism. 

Who else but we Americans, both those 
who descended from forefathers who 
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broke the yoke of English colonialism in 
1776, as well as those who are descended 
from or even personally fled from a co- 
lonial system including the Russian, to 
find a new life of equality here, have the 
right to tell the world and particularly 
the bosses in the Kremlin what colonial- 
ism means and what it does not mean, 
and tell the world who is today the one 
remaining true colonial empire in the 
world? 

The Communists define colonies as fol- 

ws: 


Countries deprived of political and eco- 
nomic independence, countries oppressed 
and subjected to a rule of capitalist states. 
(Sov, Enc. vol. 22, p. 30). 


We do not have to venture far to find 
which countries do, and which do not fit 
within the formula of this Soviet defini- 
tion. Moscow would have us believe that 
all Latin American countries fit the defi- 
nition, being allegedly deprived of eco- 
nomic independence by United States 
banks and their branches. Still, Com- 
munist-inspired mobs in these countries 
were free to stone and spit on Vice- 
President Nrxon, and no tanks or ma- 
chineguns were used against them in 
retaliation. On the other hand, “sov- 
ereign and independent” Hungary whose 
toilers merely demanded a voice in the 
management of their factories (estab- 
lishment of so-called workers councils 
in each major plant was one of the main 
demands of the rebel workers in Novem- 
ber 1956) and removal of Soviet troops 
resulted in a bloodbath the like of which 
the world had not seen in a long 
time. How far politically and economi- 
cally independent are Poland, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and the Baltic 
countries, that they could qualify to be 
called noncolonies even according to the 
Communist definition? -How much 
sovereignty and economic independence 
has been left to Ukraine, Byelorussia, 
Georgia, Armenia and the others of the 
15 so-called sovereign Soviet republics 
that they could justly be defined as not 
being colonies, oppressed and subject to 
the rule of Moscow? 

In the area of political independence, 
the attributes of sovereignty of the sat- 
ellite countries are merely superficial: 
supposedly independent delegations rep- 
resent such countries as Poland and 
Hungary in the United Nations, but 
when the occasion arises to speak in the 
UN or to vote, they follow blindly the 
rote prescribed for them by Moscow; in 
military affairs, the situation is even 
more flagrant. Whereas Soviet diplo- 
mats were full of holy indignation at 
American landings of marines in Leb- 
anon at the request of the lawful Leba- 
nese Government, that same Kremlin 
thinks nothing of keeping Soviet troops 
in the hundreds of thousands on the ter- 
ritory of such allegedly sovereign states 
as East Germany, Poland, Hungary, and 
many others. The Kremlin never asked 
any leave or permission from a single 
one of the “people’s democracies” be- 
fore stationing its troops on their soil— 
Hae making them pay for their upkeep, 
Two other countries conquered by 
Moscow, not in the category of satel- 
lites, are members of the United Na- 
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tions. They are Ukraine and Byelorus- 
sia. Moscow goes to no end of trouble 
to tell the world that these countries are 
free and sovereign. And yet, cold facts 
prove that they are colonies of the most 
ruthlessly exploited rank. Some of 
these facts are: all economic plans, be 
it 5-year, or other, are laid down for 
these countries by Moscow, and they 
merely exercise the prerogative of su- 
pervising the exploitation and stripping 
of their lands to the benefit of Moscow, 
Ukraine, for example, produces about 70 
percent of all sugar of the U. S. S. R, 
and yet the consumption of sugar per 
capita of population is well below the 
average standard in Ukraine, and much 
lower than in the Russian Soviet Re- 
public. Iron ore, pig iron, and a num- 
ber of rare nonferrous metals of which 
Ukraine is a leading producer are or- 
dered by Moscow to be delivered to the 
metallurgic industry of Czechoslovakia 
and other satellites, to be made into 
arms and traded away by Moscow to 
areas where Moscow wishes to set in- 
eendiary fires for a future war which is 
to end in Communist or Moscow’s con- 
quest of the world. x 

One of the most cruel jokes played 
upon a nation proclaimed to be sover- 
eign was the Kremlin’s gift of a com- 
plete steel mill to India. This valuable 
gift donated by Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin, and worth upward of $100 mil- 
lion, and for which the people and Gov- 
ernment of India have been thanking 
the Soviet people, their Government and 
Russia, was in reality imposed upon the 
shoulders of the Ukrainian people. The 
mill is being completed in Ukrainian 
plants and the workers are made to con- 
tribute their labor free while Moscow 
acknowledges the thanks of India. It 
is doubtful whether a like example of 
colonial exploitation ever occurred any- 
where before. 


It is very significant that the growth 
and expansion of the Soviet colonial 
empire centered in Moscow has not, in a 
single instance, been accomplished by 
any proletarian revolution, but always 
by maneuvers of Communist agents 
supported by the might of the Red 
army. In the early stage of the Com- 
munist empire such countries as 
Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Turkestan, 
and others were simply conquered by 
force of arms. A similar pattern was 
followed in the Baltic area—Latvia, 
Lithuania and Estonia—and subse- 
quently Hungary, Poland, and others. 
Along this line of penetration where 
there was expectation of least resist- 
ance, the Kremlin is not too anxious to 
promote a proletarian industrial work- 
ers’ revolution in highly developed 
countries such as Britain or Western 
Europe, but foments false revolutions in 
backward colonial countries. Along this 
line they have achieved notable results 
in Korea, Vietnam, and other parts of 
Asia. 

Perhaps it would not be out of place to 
cite here portions of a very significant 
newspaper article which appeared in the 
leading Belgian daily, La Libre Belgique, 
in Brussels on August 21, 1958, and en- 
titled: “Russian Colonialism at the 
Brussels Exposition.” 
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It should be remembered that the 
U. S. S. R. is a multi-national state with over 
200 million people and a territory of 23.3 
million square kilometers, composed of 15 
federated republics which, according to the 
most democratic Soviet constitution “are 
sovereign and independent.” According to 
the constitution, the federated nations even 
have the right “to secede from the 
U. S. S. R.“ whenever they feel like it. Each 
of these nations has its own culture. Their 
languages are completely different from the 
Russian. The nature of their national as- 
pirations, their histories, their governments 
and institutions are specific. The most. di- 
vergent climates, civilizations, races, and re- 
ligions create an Imprint upon each of these 
nations of the Soviet empire, and Moscow 
always wants to keep that empire “one and 
indivisible.” 

The bulk of visitors to the fair does not 
notice the special aspect of Russian pres- 
ence. But what is glaring is the absence at 
the fair of the non-Russian nations of the 
U. S. S. R., an absence, incidentally, willed 
by the Russians, mainly for political reasons. 
The entrance to the Soviet pavilion is decor- 
ated with 15 flags of 15 republics, reminding 
one of the multi-national character of the 
U. 8. S. R. In its propaganda Mos- 
cow alleges that the U. S. 8. R. not only met 
the national aspirations of all nations, but 
also gave them the status of states, and 
brought Ukraine and Byelorussia into the 
United Nations, while the West continues its 
colonial policy in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. * * * 

The coats of arms of the republics carry 
inscriptions in their native languages, * * * 

How much, in truth, however, do these ac- 
cessories of freedom give to their respective 
nations? And those too, whom Moscow 
promises to liberate? 

If a visitor, however, wanted to ask in the 
Soviet pavilion about Ukrainian books, they 
will look at him with suspicion, nay, even 
with irritation. All scientific and literary 
books in the Russian language, however, are 
shown in massive numbers. 

Near the books one can see a large portrait 
of the greatest Ukrainian poet, Shevchenko— 
but there is only his name without any ex- 
planation, and it hangs alongside portraits 
of Pushkin and Lermontov. A person not 
acquainted with Ukrainian lterature—and 
this is true of most visitors—will take Shev- 
chenko for a Russian writer (Shevchenko 
was sentenced for his Ukrainian patriotic 
works and deported to Asia in 1847 with pro- 
hibition of writing and painting). 

It is really a difficult job to find any copies 
of Ukrajhian publications in the multitude 
of journals, monthlies, and other publica- 
tions in Russian, or of any other non-Russian 
nation. We cite the example primarily of 
Ukraine because this “independent Soviet 
republic” with over 42 million people and an 
area larger than France, occupies second place 
after the Russian Soviet Republic (R. S. F. 
S. R.). Ukraine's economic importance, 
strategic and political position, culture, and 
the Ukrainian struggle for freedom give 
Ukraine a key position not merely within the 
U. S. S. R., but in all of Eastern Europe. 

If we compare these Soviet Republics, al- 
leged to be independent, with British Domin- 
ions or with French mandates, we find that 
the latter enJoy much more independence 
than Ukraine, Byelorussia, Georgia, Lithu- 
ania. * * * “Colonial” France, however, has 
put up in her pavilion a special section for 
Algiers, “Colonial” Belgium bullt a separate 
pavilion for Congo and organized Congo Na- 
tional Days * but the U. S. S. R. did not 
even give a little stand to any of its “inde- 
pendent and equal” republics. On the con- 
trary, great care has been taken to negate 
their national treasures in order to Ust them 
in the ledger of the Russian nation. 

Such nations as Ukraine are fighting not 
merely for a change of the regime, but pri- 
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marily for liberation from Moscow's imper- 
falism imposed upon them by that regime. 


Mr. Speaker, it is significant to note 
that these acid comments on the Soviet 
repression of the nations within its orbit, 
were printed in one of the most highly 
respected Belgian newspapers. “La Libre 
Belgiuque“ has been published daily for 
the past 75 years and it enjoys a great 
prestige among a broad audience. There- 
fore, this paper's acute observations on 
the Kremlin’s perfidy deserve special at- 
tention. 

The ruthléss and methodical manner 
in which the leaders of the Kremlin have 
attempted to obliterate the proud nations 
behind the Iron Curtain is a chapter 
written in treason and spelled out in 
cruelty. It is a record which must be 
constantly brought home to the people of 
America and the people of the free world, 
lest we forget the vile nature of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy which 
seeks to destroy all liberty everywhere. 

As this session of Congress ends, it 
would be well for each of us to rededicate 
ourselves to the principle that the coun- 
tries now chained in the Soviet prison of 
nations must one day be free. We must 
rededicate ourselves to the task of liber- 
ating the noble people trapped behind 
the Iron Curtain. Until these brave 
people bask again in the sunlight of free- 
dom, until these valiant nations once 
more assume their rightful place among 
the family of free nations, no man of 
good will, no true believer in liberty and 
democracy can rest. I pledge myself to 
work unceasingly for this rebirth of free- 
dom. I am confident my colleagues and 
the people of our Nation are joined with 
me in this mighty crusade. 


Resolution Favoring Sanitation Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rxconp a resolution 
rs the Lakota Tuberculosis Control Con- 

erence, 


There being no objection, the resolution 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REsoLUrion No. LTBCC-1-58 


Whereas a great number of admissions to 
the reservation hospitals is due to illness 
which results from unsanitary conditions 
due to inadequate and unprotected water 
supplies and inadequate facilities for dis- 
posal of human waste: and 

Whereas the use of dams or open surface 
and unprotected well-water supply on all 
reservations is to be found in most areas, 
and the majority of the people haul their 
water for domestic use a distance of 1 to 10 
miles, which is a common practice on the 
reservations; and 

Whereas the disposal of human wastes 
where no privy exists is over 50 percent and 
the use of inadequate privy facilities is found 
in most areas which results in a fly problem 
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and a high degree of diarrhea and dysentery; 
and 


Whereas H. R. 246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498 
of the 85th Congress, known as the sanita- 
tion bills, sponsored by the Public Health 
Service, if enacted into law, would greatly 
aid the health service and remedy these con- 
ditions and improve the health of the In- 
dians: Now, therefore, be it a 

Resolved by the Lakota Tuberculosis Con- 
trol Conference this 13th day of March 1958, 
That the conference endorses these bills, 
H. R. 246, H. R. 2894, and S. 1498 of the 85th 
Congress known as the sanitation bills, and 
sponsored by the Public Health Service and 
ask that our Senators and Congressmen en- 
dorse these bills and make every effort to 
bring about the enactment of legislation in 
this session of Congress. 

Eunice LARRABEE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Approved March 13, 1958. 

PHOEBE DOWNING, 
Chairman, Lakota Tuberculosis Con- 
tral Conference, 


Adm. Edmund Tyler Wooldridge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF ‘THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23,1958 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, a few 
weeks ago, Adm. Edmund Tyler Woold- 
ridge, Commandant of the National War 
College, Washington, retired from the 
United States Navy after a long and dis- 
tinguished career. He is a native of 
Anderson County, Ky., and received his 
early education at Kavanaugh High 
School which, under the direction of 
Mrs. Lucy Kavanaugh, a beloved and de- 
voted educator, sent many graduates to 
the United States Naval Academy and to 
distinguished careers. We know and ap- 
preciate Admiral Wooldridge, and I want 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
summary of his magnificent career of 
service to the Nation, 


There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Admiral Wooldridge was born in Lawrence- 
burg, Ky., on January 5, 1897, the son of 
Dewell Henderson and Minnie Gray Woold- 
ridge. He graduated from Kavanaugh High 
School, Lawrenceburg, Ky., and from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1919. He 
was commissioned an ensign in June 1919 
and advanced through the grades to the rank 
of vice admiral on April 6, 1954. During 
World War II. he served as chief of staff of 
the commander, support force, United 
States Atlantic Fleet from December 1941 to 
April 1943; he served consecutively as direc- 
tor of distribution, assistant director of 
personnel, and director of personnel from 
June 1943 to December 1944; he was com- 
mander, U. S. S. New Jersey, from January 
through November 1945. Since the war, he 
served as commander, Naval Occupation 
Forces, northeast Japan, and commander, 
Cruiser Division 17, November 1945 to Feb- 
ruary 1946, at which time he was transferred 
to command Cruiser Division 13. He was As- 
sistant Chief of Naval Operations (Political 
Military ‘Affairs) from February 1947 to 
August 1949; commander, Destroyer Force, 
United States Atlantic Fleet, August 1949 to 
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July 1950; he served as Deputy Director for 
Politico-Military Affairs, Joint Staff, July 
1950 to January 1953. He was commander, 
Battleship-Cruiser Force, United States At- 
lantic Fleet, January 1953 through March 
1954; was commander, Second Fleet, United 
States Atlantic Fleet, and also commander, 
Striking Fleet, Atlantic—a North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) Command 
under the Su Allied Commander, At- 
lantic, April 1954 to June 1955. On July 15, 
1955, he assumed duties as commandant of 
the National War College, the position he 
held until his retirement on July 31, 1958. 
Upon his retirement he was advanced to the 
rank of admiral. 

During his career Admiral Wooldridge 
demonstrated his ability to handle unusual 
and unexpected situations in a calm, force- 
ful, and imaginative manner and with excel- 
lent judgment, indicating his exceptional 
ability to command which he so vividly dis- 
played in his many responsible positions and 
commands throughout his service. The 
President of the United States awarded him 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the Le- 
gion of Merit while serving successively as 
operations officer and as chief of staff of 
Task Force 24, during the period from March 
3, 1941, to April 30, 1943. Throughout a 
period of intensive antisubmarine activities 
he prepared and supervised with brilliant 
initiative and excellent judgment plans 
which included the strategic employment 
of the Allied Forces air and surface units en- 
gaged in the protection of ie? ty, in the 
Northwest Atlantic. 

He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat w“ for meritorious achieve- 
ment as commanding officer of the U. S. S. 
New Jersey during operations against enemy 
forces in the Pacific war area from January 
29 to April 18, 1945. On his ship operating 
as the flagship of commander, 3d Fleet, com- 
mander, Battleship Division 7, and as a unit 
of the fast carrier task force and various sup- 
port, striking and bombardment groups, he 
maintained a high state of combat readiness 
in all departments. As commander, U. S. S. 
New Jersey, he supported air strikes Tokyo 
and Yokohoma and landings at Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa in February-March 1945, He par- 
ticipated in the Wake Island bombardment, 
August 8, 1945. 

The Secretary of the Navy commended him 
for outstanding performance of duty while 
serving as director of officer distribution from 
June 1943 to March 1944; as assistant direc- 
tor and later as director of officer personnel 
from March 1944 to January 1945. He was 
cited for his outstanding performance of 
duty as commander, Cruiser Division 13; as 
Assistant Chief of Naval Operations for ee 
litico-Military Affairs, and later as Assistant 
Chief for International Affairs; and as com- 
mander, Destroyer Force, Atlantic. 
out all his assignments with initiative and 
courage, he gained the respect and admira- 
tion of all with whom he served. 

Later he served successfully as Deputy 
Director of the Joint Staff, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff and as representative of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff on the Senior Staff of the National 
Security Council, Washington, D. C. While 
serving as commander, Battleship-Cruiser 
Force, United States Atlantic Fleet from 
January 1953 to March 1954 and as com- 
mander, 2d Fleet, United States Atlantic 
Fleet from April 1954 to June 1955 he set 
standards of performance that will be dim- 
cult to emulate. 

As commandant of the National War Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., he carried out his 
duties in such an outstanding and praise- 
worthy manner the President of the United 
States presented him with a Gold Star in 
lieu of a second Legion of Merit. This cita- 
tion read in part: 

“An excellent leader and administrator, he 
recognized and took action on the necessity 
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of continually reappraising and revising the 
various courses of study provided at the 
college. As commandant of the Govern- 
ment's highest educational institution, Vice 
Admiral Wooldridge, by his sound judgment, 
keen foresight, and tireless devotion to the 
fulfillment of an exacting assignment, made 
a lasting impression on the War College, 
enhanced its reputation in the minds of the 
American people, and made a significant 
contribution to the mutual understanding 
and coordination of effort among the mili- 
tary services and civilian agencies of the 
Government. His distinguished service 
throughout was in keeping with the highest 
traditions of the United States Naval 
Service.” 

His decorations—the Distinguished 
Service Medal, Legion of Merit with Gold 
Star, Bronze Star Medal, Victory Medal, 
Grand Fleet Clasp, Haitian Campaign 
Medal (U. S. S. Delaware), American De- 
fense Service Medal, Fleet Clasp, Asiatic- 
Pacific Area Campaign Medal, World 
War II Victory Medal, Navy Commenda- 
tion Ribbon and British Empire and the 
Peruvian Navy Cross—testify to his 
faithfulness to duty, his courage, and his 
great service to his country. 

The people of Kentucky are proud of 
their native son, and are grateful for his 
life of service to the Nation. I know that 
I speak for the people of Kentucky in 
wishing for him and for his gracious wife 
and for their family ocntinued usefulness 
and years of happiness. 


Conservation Reserve Program Limitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record letters rela- 
tive to problems encountered under the 
$5,000 limitation in the conservation 
reserve program. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


AND CONSERVATION COMMITTEE, 
} Fargo, N. Dak., August 12, 1958. 
Hon. WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senate. 

DEAR Senator LANGER: Enclosed is a copy 
of a letter which we sent to our Northwest 
area office in Washington relative to the 
$5,000 limitation in the conservation reserve 
program, and which further states the prob- 
lems that will be encountered in North Da- 
kota in administering the program with this 
limitation. 

You may use this information for what- 
ever purpose you wish to further the cause. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT J. SANDNESS, 
State Administrative Officer. 
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Avoust 12, 1958. 

Hubert E. Dyke, Director, Northwest Area, 
CSS, Washington, D. C. 

Albert J. Sandness, State Administrative Of- 
ficer, North Dakota ASC Office, Fargo, 
N. Dak. 

FIVE-THOUSAND-DOLLAR LIMITATION—-CONSERVA- 

TION RESERVE PROGRAM 


In accordance with your request made at 
the regional meeting in Omaha, we are sub- 
mitting information relative to the problems 
that will be encountered in North Dakota 
with regard to the maximum limitation of 
$5,000 under the conservaiton reserve pro- 
gram. This will also confirm information 
given to your office by telephone on August 
11, 1958, 

The State committee estimates that there 
will be 10,000 farms in North Dakota that 
will fall in the category of having more crop- 
land than can be put in the program because 
of the 65,000 limitation. This estimate is 
based on the State average of an average 
farm in North Dakota. 

The estimate of the number of farms with 
all eligible land in both conservation reserve 
and acreage reserve in 1958 and with not a 
sufficient amount of permitted acres to pro- 
vide for planting of the acreage allotment 
in 1959 is 250 farms. 

Example farm located in Barnes County: 

Cropland, 652 acres. 

Soll Bank base, 480 acres. 

Nineteen fifty-seven conservation reserve 
(regular rate), 480 acres times $10 equals 

Nineteen fifty-seven conservation reserve 
(nondiversion rate), 65 acres times $3 equals 
8195. 

Total in conservation reserve, 64.995. 

Participated in acreage reserve with 107 
acres, or the balance ot his eligible land. in 
1956 and 1957. 

AvcustT 15, 1958. 
Hon. ALBERT J. SANDNESS, 
Administrative Officer, State ASC 
Committee, Fargo, N. Dak. 

Dran Mr. Sanvness: Thank you so very 
much for your letter of the 12th relative to 
the limitation in the conservation reserve 
program. 

I am taking the liberty of placing your 
letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so that 
I may bring it to the attention of every Sena- 
tor and Congressman. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, 
Iam, 


Sincerely, 
WILLIAM LANGER, 
United States Senator. 
Ah, What a Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
newspaper article. 


September 12 


There being no objéction, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

An, WHAT a Tax Cur 
Three million persons have been freed 


“from the income tax, raising the ratio of 


nontaxpayers to 47 percent of all workers. 
Married couples also will benefit from a new 
system of assessment. The burden on big 
business has been eased. The tax on distrib- 
uted corporation profits has been halved, cut 
from 30 to 15 percent. 

P. S.: This all happened Friday, but it hap- 
pened not in the United States. It happened 
in West Germany, by action of the Bonn 
Parllament. 


Complete Voting Record of Senator Prox- 
mire in 85th Congress, 2d Session 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, August 23, 1958 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a statement 
of my complete voting record in the 2d 
session of the 85th Congress, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR PROXMIRE 

In order that the people of Wisconsin may 
review the entire record of my votes in the 
2d session of the 85th Congress, I am pro- 
viding this record of my vote on every 
recorded rollcall taken in the United States 
Senate during the session. 

I have given a brief description of each 
bill and the specific motions on which my 
votes were cast, in order that my position 
may be accurately interpreted. It is, of 
course, impossible to explain the parllamen- 
tary situation which prompted each of my 
votes in this summary. I will be happy to 
furnish a more complete explanation of my 
stand on any specific issue to anyone upon 
request. 

Those who study this voting record will 
notice that it does not list the final passage 
of a number of the important bills passed 
by Congress this session, This is because, 
in many instances, final passage is by an 
unrecorded voice vote, usually after the vote 
on a preliminary motion has clearly drawn 
the lines on the issue. Therefore, my posi- 
tion on many issues Is shown here in a key 
vote on an amendment or a parliamentary 
motion, y 

The interpretations of the bills and mo- 
tions here is derived from a summary pre- 
pared by Congressional Quarterly, the high- 
ly esteemed, nonpartisan, independent sery- 
ice, 
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AGRICULTURE 


Measure, question, and result Proxmire 


8. J. Res, 192, to bar any reduction in price supports or acreage allotments below the 1957 level for any farm 5 except tobacco. (Passed 50 to 43)_| Yes, 

S. J. Kes. 163, to bur sny reduotion In price su 288 below the 1937 level for dairy products. (Dofeated 43 to 0 „„ 66 „6 Ves. 

S. 3420, to extend for 2 years Public Law 480 of the 83d Cong., under which agricultural surpluses are sold and traded to foreign countrics; vote on Alken | No. 
amendment to climinate requirement that Secretary of Agriculture barter up to $500 million of surplus commodities a year und permit ‘duty-free entry 
of nonstrutogie materials. (Agreed to 44 to 39.) 

S. 342; Case umendmont to give Congress direct control over spending of abe is eurroneles recelved from sale of farm surpluses. (Rojected 25 to 58) No. 

S. 3420; Jonner amendment to bar sales of farm surpluses to any country that has not assured the President it would not support 6 Communist country | No. 
that wont to war against the Unitod States. (Rejected 24 to 83.) 

S. 3420; Williams amendment to restrict extension to I year. (Rejected . ͤ —:. w. SoU ow ] A T ———.. —— No. 

S. J. Res. 162, farm prieu- support freeze; vote on Eliender motion to agroe to House amendments providing that price supports in 1958 nud acreage allot- | Yes, 
Monts in 1956-59 coukl not be reduced below 1937 levels. Amea to 43 to 32.) 

S. 4071, Acriculturs! Act of 1958; voto on Young amendment adding to the bill a 4-year extension of the Wool Act of 1954. (Agreed to 67 to 9)... Yes, 

S. 4071! Dirksen amendment th make dollar price-support floors on cotton, 5 ae corn tom 115 rather thun permanent. (Rejeoted 33 to 51) 2, 

8. 40717 Proxwmire amendment to add self-help dairy-stabilization plan to ſurm b. (Reje } x 

S. 4071: Humphrey amendment to give corn and feed an i imap 9 price support ot 88 ut of parity if they e 20 porcent of foed- | Yes, 
grain aercage to conservation reserve. (Rejected 23 to 55. 

S. 407); Proxmire-Huniplrey amendment to increase dairy dairy price supports for the marketing year 1 (Rejected. H to 49)... ..----.- „%é Ves. 

S. 4071: Humphrey amendment to substitute price sup eee fe e r Vos. 
in bill of price supports based on provious market prices. Tore 24 to 49. 

F. 4071; pussage of Agricultural Act Ei 1958; (P: We Cty Ae ee ean an E TST 2 y 

S. 4100, to establish Agricultural Research and Industrial Administration in the Del nt of Agriculture, _ (Passed i o —.———.—— Ves. 

75 Fishy vied humane slaughter bill; vote on Senate Agriculture Committee version ing for a 2-year study of humane slaughtering me odds. (Rejected) No. 

— 15 8 8 7 85 3 to clarify provision stipulating that humane slaughter laws shall not inter fete with religious methods of slaughtering. | No. 

cute 
H, R. S08; O' Mahoney amendment to recommit the bill to committee. (Rejected 29 to 53) )) „%. No. 
H R: Aat paanga of Louse bill forbidding Government agencies from buying meat from slaughterers who do not use humane sluughtering methods. | Yes. 
sg 9, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Feb, 3| H. R. 10140. oe cee foad ge Tran defense appropriation bill to appropriate $1,260,000,000 and transfer $150,000,000 for accelerated missile defense | Yes. 
program, Passet 
Mar. 10 | H. R. 10881, second supplemental appropriation wut Hayden motion to suspend rules and amend the bill to allow cotton farmers to withdraw from | No. 
Boll-Hank’ program and increase cotton acreage by 20 pence percent if they give up price-support rights on added acres: (Rejectod 36 to 48.) 
Mar. 11 tet Tan; hyo (arse to 55 and amend bill to provide that price supports for dairy products for 1 marketing year should not be less | Yes, 
an. year. (Relected 
Mar. 11 H. R. 10881. Morse point of order against a section in bill providing $3,000 compensation for oo of Federal Power Commission for period | Yes, 
between expiration of prior appointmont and confirmation of present appointment. (Rejected 29 to 
July 30 II. R. 11574, fiscal 1959 appropriations for 16 indepondent Federal 8 Magnuson motion 10 . T A in a House amendment appropriating Les. 
$589,000,000 to civil service retirement and disability fund. (Agreed to 44 to 39.) 
July 30 II. R. 12734, Department of Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1954. (Past 71 CCC—F——F—TPTPTVVTTw—w—w—T—— — —— — Yes. 
Aug. li H Me 8 appropristion bill for fiscal 1959; DOAA amendment to add $75,000 for farm housing Tesearch by land-grant Colleges. Yes | 
ejects to 4 
Aug. 15 8 R. ate Russell amendment to bar payment of Federal funds for any study or plan for United States surrender to a foreign power. (Agreed to | Yes, 


to 2.) 
Aug. 15 II. R. 13450; Ellender amendment to delete $5,000,000 in funds for informational mediums guaranty fund of U. 8. Information Agency. (Rejected 23 to 80). No. 
Aug. 20 | H. K. 134%), conference hs vort; Johnson motion to sustain Senste amendment barring appropriation of funds to National Aeronautics and Space Ad- Yes. 
ministration without pi authorization by ean pe .. (Agreed to 86 to 0.) 
Aug, 24 H. R. 13192, mutual 3 appropriations for fiscal 1959; Eliender amendment to reduce military assistance funds by 8100,00, 000. (Rejected 36 to 48) Nes. 
Aug. 23 II. K. 13192; Euendor amendment to reduce defense-support funds by $50,000,000, (Rejected 36 to 41)... .-.......----.-.-.-.-------------=--+---+-+--- Yes, 
Aug. 2% II. R. rep) independent offices appropriation; Williams motion to suspend rules to permit consideration of Williams amendment ae President to | No, 
try to reduce Federal expenditures by 2 percent on defense appropriations and 4 percent on other appropriations. (Rejected 30 to 45.) 


EDUCATION AND WELFARE 


Mar, 12 8. Ped 2 ney yxy 1 — a She to eliminate provisions authorizing Veterans’ Administration to raise interest rate on GI loans | Yes. 
rom 4.5 to percen e 

Mar. 12 8. 3148; Knowland motion to table Canaitert Groton to reconsider vote on Monroney amendment. (Carried by Vice President's vote breaking 47-47 tlo).| No. 

Mar, 12 | 5. 3148; Cupehart motion to table Long amendment that would urge Federal Resorve Board to try to stiinulate flow of mortgage money so federally No. 
7 a ee 3 1 at 4.5-percent Intorest. (Agreed to 45 to 43.) 


Apr, 1 iB 8027 Kno land motion to eg e A AA ior 5 reap yale to 41 to 30 
Apr. 13 S. 3407; Fulbright amendmen wor effective interest rate —.— 4 0 3 percent. (Rejected 40 to ed 
Apr. 15 S. 3497; Case amendment to.incorporate provisions of Day is-Bacon ot regarding prevailing wages and (Agreed = 
Abr. 16 | 8.3497; Thurmond amendment to 1 ‘reasonable terms“ in provision authorizing loans when credit is not pr ASe avullable on equally favor | No, 
ble terms or conditions,” (Rojected 33 to 53.) 
Apr. 16 S. dor: Bnsh amendment to reduce authorization from 81,000, 0%, 000 to $500,000,000. (Rejected 33 to 32) „ No. 
Apr. 10 5 bee — 5 8 to table Bush aniondment to require that at least 50 percent of the funds 3 be used for any ran te construc- | Yes, 
m. frre 


May 28 H. R. lad: Kennedy amondment to extend duration of benefit ae ot Bat Pr by 16 8 and RES for Federal administration if States do not act; and | Yes. 
s of States from repaying Federal aid under tho bill Lf thoy liberalize their programs or if their unemployment reserve funds are low, (Kejectod 

May 25 “on 8 . amendmont to extend duration of benofit payments by 16 weeks and provide Federal administration if States do not act, (Re- Yes. 

Lod BH to 

May 28 H. R. 1205; Long amendment to increase public ipunan e to the aged, blind, and disabled about $5 per month by raising maximum monthly | Yes, 
Foderal-State payment per person to $70 and increasing cerul share of tho cost. (Rejected 40 to 40.) 

May 28 H. R. 1263; Knowland motion to tbla a motion to reconsider tho vote on Long amendment. (Agreed to 41 Shera ee ä —ĩůð*—⁵˙öu ee No. 

May — Hi R 19 Cooper 8 a e Se Roma © administration of the tumporary benefit program If the States do not act. (itejected 25 to Yes. 

ay R. 1208, the b P 10 ae Se aN s OF E N S R E OO A ee 

Aug, 14 | II. R. 1327, National Defense Education Act of 1058, to authorize approximately $1,300,000,000 in Federal grants and loans for s 7-year program of 

to students and schools; vote on McNaniara amendment to add section authorizing $1, „000 for 2 years for Federal grants for ran Seto 


j construction. (Rejected 30 to 61.) 
Aug. 13 os us e Morso amendment to add $500 to each scholarship award to be used by the colleges and universities of the scholarship holder. (Rejected 20 | Yos, 


Aug. 13 n A. 165 ieee 3 ag . iN $17,600,000 to $5,000,000 the annual authorization for national defonse scholarships and wanne each No. 
3 per year. 
Aug. 13 1 12 f of the bill. tied 62 Rs RD rc eat Ea A R r ce TTT TT. Yes, 
Aug. 16 R. = vie oe ad Amendments of 1058, increasing | benefits a its approximately 7 7 7 percent und | increasing Federal share of public assistance Bay- Yes. 
ioe far amendment to increase ts percent. 
Aug. 22 | H. R. 12728, Longshoremen's and 8 vee ' Compensation tion Act CRejortod 23 t bu; Niere amendment raising railroad retirement and unemployment | Yes. 


Aug. 22 | H. R. 12728 2528, purmnge of the bill. ed 71 POST aie Na ah BAN l. r.. SO LN AEE NARS Yes. 
Aug. 2 Hoe ten vat ional 1 Se Bi {Luar 7 te 1 saalasaonSopad ts aikai apppcoatmiaily 0000 000 xm Fro propaan ot aid to arias Yes. 
and svhools, (Agreed to 66 to 18.) 
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FOREIGN POLICY 


Date Measure, question, and result Proxmire 


June 4 wig 12181 898988 oe of 1958; Proxmire amendment to place funds for military assistance and defense support under Denso Department | Yes. 
— D 

June 5 | H. R. 12181; Proxmire amendment to cut 1 5 assistance and defense support by 22 Need 38 to 2: KCB 

Juno 5 H, R. 12181; Williams amendment to bar aid jominican Republic. (Meere ne eS Ee ee NP ae Yes. 

Juno 5 II. R. 12181: Knowland amendment 6 for P. r —— ail Jo Conimunist-dominated nations other than Soviot Union, | No, 
Communist China, and North Korea. (A to 43 to 42.) 

June 5 I. R. 12181; Knowland motion to table a motion to reconsider vote on Knowland amendment. . —T—T—TPTbT—T—ꝗT——.. ͤ—— No. 

June 6 HR 5 a . United States should join with assist Indis In complet ing current economic | No. 

ievelopmen jected 35 to 

June 6 II. * 12181; Bridges 5 to bar aid to Yugoslavia and Poland, (Rejected 22 to 50 — PC 

June 6| H. R. 12181; Eliender amendment to reduce authorization for military nssistance tang by Sai U A to. 7 ee SFE een Yes. 

Juno 6/ . 2181; Ellvnder amondmont to require that $20,000,000 of the , 000,000 cut in military assistance aud delonso-support author uutlon would be | Yes, 
jaken trot from military asalstan ob 755 SEE 23.) 

June 6 * R. 12181, passage of the bill. BOE, BE GOST POES E damm A enon Ida Penge ——ꝛ̃ ͤ AR meh ‚ ‚———— ———— «tannin Ves. 

June 19 rsa Res. 3 oF ane Indignation of of Congress atthe Hungarian Govirnment’s.exceution of Imre Nagy und other Waders of 1956. revolution. in | Yes, 

Hungary. op! 
eee r E r T EO . ENE Ves. 
July 17 H. R. 12801, 2 e version of the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958; voto on Clark amendment to make. Reciprocal Trade Program: | No, 
n 0 

July 22 II. R. 12501; Faken amendment to delete section providing that a Pros{dontial veto ofa ‘Tarif! Commission eseape-clatise finding shall not take effect. Ves. 
unless it is approved within 90 days by u majority of both Houses of Contes. (Accoptod 63 to 27. 

July 22 ops R. 12591; Pa amondment to provide that Congress 7 55 override the Prosiicut’s disapproval of a Tariff Commission, recommendztion within 00 | No, 

ys bya ty vote of each House, (Rejected. H to 57. 
July 22 ni . 12591; Magnuson 8 to provide that Tariff Commission may bo 8 in Investigation ol proposed import quotas on agricultural | Vos. 
roduets in order to refer case griculture 8 lor study. (Rejected 44 to 46.) 
July 22 R. 12591, passage of Uthe bill, 5 C ee ee Be Ee y EEE — » — c — ̃—ꝙ«[Ü¶&ꝑ A TAAN Ves. 
July 31 ye ‘Con Res. 109; 5 motion to table eg ig 8 to reconsider adoptión of resolution expressing sense of Congress that United Nations should | Yes. 
anent police 0 1 
Aux. . R. sol. T Tradè Agreements Extension Act of 1988; adoption of conference report. (Adopted 72 to 19 ckðd ene nnn ee os Ves. 
Aug. 13 | Tax treaties with United none. dd ß . : S Ves. 
LABOR 


Apr. M | 8, 2888, Welfare and Pension Plans 88 Act; Allott amendment to exempt welfare plans established on level-of-henefits basis cipally.em- | N 
2 Bayer 9 (Rejocted 28 to 80.) R p “ (principally o. 


Apr. r / ⁰· - VRM MOAT Igbo Domes tek AH No. 
y law. jected 37 

Apr. — — amen iment to set conditions under which trustecships may bo established over local unlons. (Rejected 35 to BI) mamu No, 

Apr. 8. pend Knowland amendment to make Illegal any payments to union ropresentutives by agents of an employer. (Rejvoted 35 to 82 No. 

Apr. 8. D68; Knowland amendment to authorize the Secretary of Labor to ane public union nausea ond and other reports and to notify the Attorney Gencral | No. 


of any false information he believes has been filed. (Rejected 33 to 53.) 
8. e to 83 5 to bar us an exclusive bargaining agent any union that refuses to grant equal rights and priviloges to all members. | No. 
8. 2855; Smith amendment to eliminate a Taft-Hartley Act provision barring strikers permanently replaced during a strike from voting in representa- | No. 
tion ee (Rejected 33 to 50.) 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
28 
Apr. 28 | 8.2888; Smith 8 National Labor Relations Board to certify anions in the bullding construction Industry as exclusive bargaining | No, 
z agents without prior ¢ lection. (Rejected 34 to 52.) z 
Apr. 28 | B. 2888; Mundt amendment to direct of Labor to publish reports on violations of S. 2 or mishandling of union funds. (Rejectod 22 to 67)..| No. 
Apr. 28 8.2888; Watkins amendment to permit NLRB to decline N oy labar disputes which do not have @ substantial effect on commerce and to per- | No. 
mit the States to assert jurisdiction in such cases. (Rejected 35 to 51.) 
Apr. 28 | 8. — 1 3 to tighten Taft- Hartley Act prohibition against socondary boycotts by prolulbit ing certain types of pleketing and cocrcive | No. 
Apr. 88. Tes: Mundt amendment to n ae — 8 because of s State or Federal conviction from serving as a manager, trustee, or employee of | Yes. 
an employee welfare or pension Agreed to 0.) 
Apr. 28 | S. 2848; —.— Selma to permit NLRB to o invalidate a union election in Which a member has been doprived of his vote contrary to unlon | No, 
rules, provided dental could ha 8 the outcome of the election. (Rejected 38 to 53.) 
Apr. 28 | 8. 2888, passans of the till. (assed r d ¶ c doo . ͤ V . seubeeGrecuste Ves. 
June 12 | 8. 3074, Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure Act of 10 ooper amendment to ompower Secretary of Labor to subpena individuals and | Yes. 
records when making Investizations authorized by the act. (Agreed to & to 0,) 
June 12 | 8. 3974; Cooper amendment to require unions and thoir ollicers to report to each o. tholr members the same information that must be reported. to Scere- Yes. 
tary of Labor under the act, (Agreed to 85 to 0.) 
Juno 12 7 to bar from union olfice for 5 years any person found after a hearing to have failed to file information required under the act. | Yes. 
June 128. = 75 Ives 5 to strike from the bill a provision exempting unions with less than 200 members from reporting and disclosure requirements. | Yes. 
Juno 12 74; Goldwater ter amendment to strike out language narrowing gamn of eee maces fags Taft- 2 law. (Rejected 38 to. 47)...........| No. 
June 12 S 3974; Allott amendment to assure that conferences and associations of 8 subject to ut. (Agreed to 8 Yes. 
June 13 | 8. 3974; Holland amendment to permit States and territories to e 1 ron ibit strikes in Dahi utilities. (Rejected 27 ‘oD F No. 
June 13 | 8. 3074; Ives amendment to substitute for ing Watkins amendment to require NLRB to assert jurisdiction in au casos arising under | Yos. 
National Labor Relations Act. (Rejected 43 to 48.) 
June 13 | S. 3974; Watkins amendment to permit States to assert jurisdiction over labor disputes NLRB declines to handle. (Rejected 37 to B3}. ..unannmniaeeo No. 
Juno 13 99 — reat eames Bduclury responsibility ou persons handling unlou moneys und permit members to sue in Federal courts against | No. 
‘a ; 
June 148. * Smith amendment to . NLRB to any poon poat has 2 filed anes the oh ra ata Sa and made available to mombers the organ- | No. 
nts and reports req y act, (Rejected 30 
Juno 14 | 8. ‘a; Knowland amendment to require 8 on pet lin of 20 percent of eaten t “4 hold secret-ballot brenda on recall of officers or changes | No. 


Juno 14 
teh 
June 14 | S. 3974; Mandei amendment to provide that inion officers may be removed by members majority vote equal to at least 60 percent of total votes cast | No. 
elected. (Rejected 24 to 58, 


when the officer was 
June 14 | 8. 3074; „ ae require scoret-ballot election of International union officers at loast once every 4 years and of local officers at least overy 3 | Yes. 
June 14 | 8. 3974; Ervin amendment to Insure unlon members the right to remove oſilcors for cause by majority vote. (Agreed to 47 to 383) „ Yes. 
une 16 | B. 3974; Mundt amendment to require employers to sign non-Communist ailidavits in order to gain access to N LK and to retain a similar Taft-Harticy | Yes. 

Act requirement for union officers. (A to 66 to 20.) 

June 16 8. —— ee 5 to * “hot cargo” contracts and strengthen existing laws against secondary boycotts and recognition and organizational | No. 
p ting. (Rejec 

June 16 | 8. 3974; Gentes EE sor he Seeretary of Labor, on complaint of union member, to bring civil sult for recovery of member's ducs if union) No. 
funds are not belng 2 ae 15 Pa for collective 3 and relate related Ptition, (Rejected 30 to 61. ) 

June 17 | 8.3974; Knowland amendmen tract no-strike clauses unless approved by rere 3 by secret ballot. Rl earn 32 to 57). No. 

June 17 | S. 3974; Mundt amendment — 3 e . . — to be supervised by a membership board of representatives of all candidates but excluding candi- No. 


dates and union officers. (Rejected 44 to 45.) 
June 17 S. 3074; pean . to strike out a provision permitting bullding trades and construction employers to conclude contracts with unions that | No. 
representation election. (Rejected 29 to 00.) A 
June 17 | 8. rt, pat — kon ar the bill. (Passed & to .... TTT CTC ˙% Cee ee Be ST Ne Yes. 
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2 MILITARY AND VETERANS 


II. R. 11470, to raise pey an military personnel. (Passed 87 to 0)... 

II. R. 12541, Senate version of Department, of Defense Keorganization of I “(Passed 80 to 0) 
II. R. 13015, to authorize $1,700,000,000 for . in toca 1059, (Passed e 
8.2266, wage rates at Portsmouth (N. H .) Ne ard; to override President’s voto. (Passed over veto 69 to 


MISCELLANEOUS AND ADMINISTRATIVE 


Feb. 5 | S. Ros. 231, providing funds for investigations by Sonate Judiciary Subcommittee on Antitrust amendment to cut 
$240,000 Instead of $465,000, CReleeted 28 to GE.) See RO: Mee 9 
Feb. S. Res. 250, providing $150,000 for were! nn by Senate Rules and Administration Subcommittee on Privileges and Elections; Curtis amondment to | No. 
1 Boalt pore stni. 9 25 to 49.) 8 
eb. 7 Cope Wi; Johnson resolution to establish a special Senate Committee on Astronautics and Space Exploration. (Adopted 78 to ) Yes. 
Fob. 2 EPEAT = 38, Postal Rate Increase Act; Monroney amendment to set uniform 4cent rate on Lst-class doloting provision for S-cent rate. (Rejected | Yes.] 
Feb. 27H. i 85 . to place $1,800,000 annual limit on mail “subsidy” received by any publisher of magazine or 2d-Olass mailing | Ves. 
manter. * yi 
Feb, 27 „KR. 4840; Monronoy amendment to recommit the bill with Instructions to eliminate the 5-cont nonlocal Ist- olass letter rate. ( ps ssi 40 to 48) Vos. 
Feb. 27 | H. R: 4836; Morse amendment for lsrger increase in 2d-class rates for advertising in ne Ply rs and magazines, (Hojected 17 to 71) — TY 
Fub. 28 | H. R. 5886; Carroll amendment to retaln present 2d-cluss rate for nonprofit publications. (Rejected 35 00 49) . —— RI ERR OER 0 
Fob, 28 | II. K. Scan, Javits amendment to provide 2-cent, instead of 214-cent, rate on certain 3d-c —— mail. (jected 6 to 79) 
Feb. 2 II. R. 586; Carlson amendment to revise pay increase proxisions for postal workers. (Rejected 20 to 5959444 N 
Feb. 2 oa" 1 Long amendment to provide temporary cost-of-living pay increases for postal 8 — woll as lower lovel employees. (Accepted 50 | Yes, 
o 
May 14 | Nomination of Gordon M. Tiffany as staff director of Civil Rights Commission. (Confirmed 67 to 1) 
May 21 | H. K. 5836, Postal Rate Increase Act, including postal employces’ pay increase; conference report. (Agreed to S8 to 
June 27 II. -4 7999, statohood for Alaska: Monroney amendment to substitute commonwealth status in 
June 27 II. R. 79W; Eastland point of order to delete as unconstitutional Presidential power to withdraw lands for defense 25 
June 30 II. R. 79; Eastland point of order on 8 of uncenstitutionallty of senatorial 9 5 5 provision. 8 as ae eae eee 
June 80 II. R, 7990; Stennis motion to roſer bill to Armed Services Committee. (Rejectod 31 to 58) 
June 30| H. R. one Thurmond ameniment to ¢liminate section for national-defense withdrawals by Executive order. 
June 40 3 ee ett... 
July 1 R. TWS, Small Business Act; Thye amendment to make Small 2 ‘Administration a permanent Federal agency. (Accepted 55 to 20 No, 
July 1 E R. 11451, to authorize Fedora} construction and sale to private stenmsh 7 ce Une of 2 super ocesn liners; vole on adoption of conference ro eliminating | Yes. 
provision barring free or reduced rates for Government em tp and gressmen traveling at their own expense. (Agreed to 51 to 20.) 
July 1 II. R. 11451; adoption of the conference report. (Agreed to 41 to 18) „ ina s--| No. 
July 23 | S. Res. 2m, expressing Senate's wish for Ca 53 Committee . . evelopment Ahoak sMliate of World Bank; vote on | No. 
Capohart amendment to provide for study of all existing 7 —— loan agencies. (Rojected 40 to 4 
July -I | E: Res: Pt; edoption ofthe resolution: ‘CAdopted: 62 -t0.25)- 5. eee... . e a aT rE ee | 
July 31 * rh 8002, to provide that appropriations requests to Congress be accompanied by a proposed limitation on annual accrued expenditures. (Passed 68 | Yes, 
© 
Aug. 6 8. ist Ar ws Se Charter Act; Morse amendment to substitute Commission to draft home-rule charter to be voted on by District residents. | No, 
Dje 3 
Aug. 0| 8. 1845, passage of the bill to sot up territorial government for the district, (Passed 61 to 22) — cee eins capes epee es. 
Aug. 14 | B. 2883, amended ep < block proposed 32-foot extension of east front of the Capitol. ( e ed 3a ——:: ..... eee Yes, 
Aug. 18 8. Re 32-374, cl a — g 15 poets vid e n for refusing to answer questions of Senate 8 Belek Committee on Improper Activities in Labor | Yes. 
anagement Fie! opted en 0.) 
Aug. 18 | Nomination of W. Wilson White as Assistant 171 5 General in charge of Justice ent’s Civil Rights Division. (Confirmed 5 to 20 .-...- Ves. 
Aug, 19 R. 11477; Senate version of Mallory rule bill to bar pert rl court 8 from disqual ying g confessions of suspects solely because of . —.— in Weis Vos. 
for arraignment; vote on amendmont inserting ” before word “delay.” eee 41 to 39.) 
Aug. 19 H. R. 11477; Ervin amendment 8 trial yas to 8 whether delay in arraignment is reasonable. (ejected 18 A No. 
Aug. 19 H. R. 11477; Morse amendment ol suspect or admissibility of suspect’s statement unless he first was 3 Ves. 
tion and of his rights, (Rejected 13 b ag ) 
Aug. 19 H. R. 1147; 2 r a ap wt ree ea a E — No. 
Aug. 0 E ES a oa ae . court bill; vote on W motion to table Jenner amendment to limit appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. (Agreed to | Ves. 
0 
Aug. 20 S. 451. permitting States to enact laws baring roS activities; vote on Hennings motion to table McClellan amendment to de that no act of | Ves. 
Congress should be construed as nullifying State laws on the same subject unless C specified conflict between 
a State ond Federal law. (Rejected 39 to 
Aux, 20 | 8. 654; Bennett motion to table McClellan motion ta reconsider a Hennings motion, as above. (Adopted 47 to 40) 
Aug, 20 | Johnson motion to adjourn until noon, Aug. 21. (Ad 
Aug. 21 | 8. 654; Carroll motion to recommit bili to Senate Judi 
TAXES AND ECONOMIC POLICY 
Feb. 2) | H. R. 5822, to permit subsidized airlines to retain net capital gains from sale of old equipment for reinvestmont in new flight equipment; vote on Lausche | Yes, 
amendment to require payment of the capital gains to the Government over a 7 hang’ ae (Rejected 14 to 70. 

Feb. 24 | H. K. 9068, to increase mendment € the national debt limit by $5,000,000,000 to $280,000,000,000; Cotton motion to recommit the bill. (Rejected 12 to 74).| No. 
Tob, M II. HK. gis: Lausche amen t to limit the increase to $3,000,000,000, (Rejected PE ROBY Senge Ee nee HF Nn re Moe eee Oa No. 
Mar. 12 | 8. so n= W bach dent, as an antirecession measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for civil construction projects. | Yes. 

prov. ol 
Mar. 13 | H. K. 10021, to extend 1955 formula for taxing ingame of lifo-insurance companies; vote on Douglas amendment to cut taxes $5,200,000,000 by reducing | Yes. 
infix itunl income. tax rate and repediing or reducing certain excise taxes, (Rejected 14 to 71.) 
Mar. 14 | H. K. 10021; Proxmire-Yarborough amendment to increase personal income-tax exemption for individuals from $600 to $800, (Rejected 19 to 64)........| Yes. 
Mor. 14 | H. R. 10021; yen OF the Dill. mne ęꝶ-m . ð . ß— — No. 
Mur. 14 | 8. 5 Res, 77 5 en 1855 on President, as an antirecession measure, to accelerate spending of funds already appropriated for military construction projects. Yes. 
doptec 
Mar. 26 | 8. . 8 H he Act of 1958; vote on Hrane amendment to permit erection on interstate highways of signs of any size suthorized by State law. | No. 
© * 
Mar. 26 S. 8414; Kerr amendment to strike out provision providin po E Federal interstate highway funds for States that regulate billboard advertising on No. 
new portions of Interstate Highway System, Majocted 41 to 
Mar. 26 | S. 3414; Hruska amendment to strike out provision limiting i under which Federal Government reimburses States for costs of relocating utility No. 
facilities on foderally sided highways. (Agroed to 47 to 38.) 
Mar, 27 R. 9821, with Senate yerslon substituted for House text of Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1958; vote on pasare gen CEDA S426 Oraner kanenn Yes. 
Apr, 28. 5 si j ng B 1 re Flood Control Act of 1958, authorizing $1,500,000,000 for construction by Army of Engineers; vote on conference report. Yes. 
gree 9 
May 13 | 8. 3043, Area Redevelopment Act to provide $379,500,000 in Federal loans and grants for redevelopment of localities snffering chronic unemployment; | No, 
vote on Kush amendment to prohibit loans to help an industry relocate from one area to another. (Rejected 26 to 80.) 
nnr e ꝶ/tß . tae eee ie ip aeie „735 
June 17 8. 3910, River and Harbor Flood Control Act of 1958, revised version ot votoed bill authorizing $1,500,000,000. (Passed 75 to 10 .. . Yes. 
June 15 | H. R. 8 = 3 of existing Banks eis — 5 8 perp kie 2 vss as amendment to e L 000. 000 by cutting Yes. 
personnal income taxes $50 per person, repealing certain excise taxes, ai ing to mall business. 
June 19 HoR vie so excl ta on trucks and to repeal 8 taz oa passenger cars, 8 . — excise tax on auto parts and accessories, and reduce from | Yes. 
D ren exe on trucks and buses. ) ” 
June 19 EARN 5 amendment to refund to manufacturer 44 of excise tax on automobiles if paid by him directly to the ultimate purchaser. (Re- | Yes. 
June 19 H. R. 12105; Smathers amendment to repeal 3-percont tax on freight transportation. 2 to 59 to 25)... — — — Tes. 
June 10 | II. R. 1245; Smathers amendment to repeal 10 percent on passenger transportation. luo eet 35) Yes. 
June 2 | H. R. 12806; Potter amendment to reduce excise tax e automobiles to b percent. (Rejected 32 2 — 
June 20 carey ey Tied eee to revorse existing normal tax and surtax 2 
h to 45. 
June 20 H. R. 12605; Dougius amendment 6 taxes and repeal others. (Rejected 20 to 850 
June 2 II. R. 12605; Douglas amendment to repeal excise tax orf local telephone calls. (Rejected 32 to 
July 11 | 8.4036, Dutmestie Minerals Stabilization 1005 1958 to establish support program for domestically mined zine, 
and s i- E lan ſor e eee on Williams amendment to delete price sup) fi 8 
July 11 S. 4086; Wiliams aniendinent to y in bill for Secretary of Interior to borrow up to ,000,000 from the ‘Treasury. (Rejected 28 to 54). ] No. 
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TAXES AND ECONOMICO POLICY—Continued 


September 12 


Measure, question, and result Proxmire 
y 
July 11 | 5. 4036, 8 SR Ee E RO RE ee ne a ee E Rom lp EE Ve Sy E AN ot Bs eee ee A Ves. 
Aug. 11 | H. R. Excise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958; Thye amendment to strike out increase from 8 to 20 years for period in which excise tax payments | No. 
may be deferred on whisky in bond. (Rejected 39 to 51.) 

Aug. 11 | H. R. 71 25; Williams amendment to reduce annual off and gas percentage depletion allowances from 27.5 percent to 15 percent. (Rojected 26 to 63) . Ves. 
Aug. 11 IL R. 7125; Proxmire amendment to revise of] and gas percentage depletion allowance to 15 percent for producers with gross annual income of $5,000,000 | Yes. 

ne seen a 8 for those with incomes W e $1,000,000 and $5,000,000; and to 27.5 percent for producers with incomes under $1,000,000. 
Aug. 12 | H. R. 7126; Mabme . to reduce cabaret tax from 20 percent to 10 percent. (Rejected 39 to 5 ü %%% „ é 44 „„ Yes, 
Aug. 12 II. R. po Technical Amendments Act of 1958; vote on Kerr appeal from Sn of presiding officer that amendments adding text of Self-Employed | Yes. 

Individuals Retirement Act (H. R. 10) were germane, (Ruling rejected 32 ) 
Aug. 18 ni es ery Scheel Products Identification Act; vote on Pastore ction to recommit the bill to Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee. | No. 

e 
Aug. 22 * es to e “Se permanent public debt limit from $275,000,000,000 to $283,000,000,000 and temporary limit to $288,000,000,000 through June 30, | No. 
Aug. 24 m Es to authorize a 3-year diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Ilinols Waterway; vote on McNamara amendment to specify that the | Yes. 
for a I- year period. (Adopted 29 to 2.) 

Ang. 24 H. . > G motion r Sa a een pawn T ß Vos. 
Aug. 24 II. R. 2 Morton motion to table a Douglas motion to recommit the bill to committee with instructions to report back immediately with McNamara | Yes. 

amendment removed. (Rejected 28 to 28.) 

VOTING PARTICIPATION 
: Percent 
Fercentege ofall collngiie tr whieh: Botiktce TTT... ꝗ¶ꝗ¶ —Z—2—'p — 19 
ATTENDANCE RECORD 

Porcentage of all quorum calls in which Senator PROXMIRE was present PEE SERRE TE EEAS ETE ee SS ER it Oe aw ad oes BS TE 


SENATE PROCEEDINGS SUBSE- 
QUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURNMENT 


REPORT ENTITLED “PROGRESS RE- 
PORT ON SCIENCE PROGRAMS OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT” (S. 
REPT. NO. 2498) 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 12, 1958. 

Mr. HUMPHREY, from the Committee 
on Government Operations, on Septem- 
ber 9, 1958, submitted a report entitled 
“Progress Report on Science Programs of 
the Federal Government,” which was 
printed. 


APPROVAL OF SENATE BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTIONS AFTER SINE 
DIE ADJOURNMENT 


The President of the United States, 
subsequent to sine die adjournment of the 
Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had approved and signed the following 
acts and joint resolutions: 

On August 25, 1958: 

S. 607. An act to provide retirement, cleri- 
cal assistants, and free mailing privileges to 
former Presidents of the United States, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3333. An Act to facilitate the insurance 
of loans under title I of the Bankhead-Jones 
Farm Tenant Act, as amended, and the act 
of August 28, 1937, as amended (relating to 
the conservation of water resources), and for 
other purposes; and 

S. 3988. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into an agreement 
for relocating portions of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway, Miss., and for other purposes. 

August 26, 1958: 

8.377. An act to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act and the Transportation Act 
of 1940, with respect to periods of limitation 
applicable to actions or claims, including 
those by or against the United States, for 
recovery of charges for the transportation 
of persons or property, and for other pur- 


8.400. An act for the relief of Paul Thury; 

S. 540. An act for the relief of the Board 
of National Mission of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America; 

S. 1542. An act for the relief of Lori Biagi; 


S. 2004. An act for the relief of George and 
Emma Clifford; 

5.2043. An act for the relief of Genoveffa 
Miglozzi; 

S. 2262. An act for the relief of Hasan 
Muhammad Tiro; 

S. 2629. An act for the relief of John J. 
Spriggs; 

S. 2850. An act for the relief of Maria Pon- 
tillo; 

S. 2936. An act for the relief of Feofanla 
Bankevitz; 

S. 3055. An act for the relief of Ronald H. 
Denison. 

S. 3316. An act for the relief of Kiyoshi 
Ueda. 

S. 3509. An act for the relief of Wong Wing 
Boa. 

S. 3876. An act for the relief of Maria 
Michela Leo Di Gioia. 

S. 3739. An act for the relief of Hermine 
Elmon Papazian; 

S. 3743. An act for the relief of Cynthia 
Elizabeth Jefferson (Mimi Kurosaka) and 
Syivia Elise Jefferson (Junko Tano); 

S. 3789. An act for the relief of Donald J. 
Marion; 

S. 4020. An act for the relief of Kunio 
Inouye (Sparkman). 

S. 4059. An act to amend Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1958 in order to change the 
name of the office established under such 
plan; and 

S. 4081. An act for the relief of Marianne 
(Sachiko). Fuller. 

On August 27, 1958: 

8.761, An act for the relief of Charles ©. 
and George C. Finn; 

S. 1258. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Robert A. Espe; 

S. 1801. An act for the relief of Guerdon 
Plumiey; 

S. 2517. An act to amend sections 2275 and 
2276 of the Revised Statutes with respect to 
certain lands granted to States and Terri- 
tories for public 

S. 2530. An act to designate the benef- 
ciary of the equitable title to land purchased 
by the United States and added to the Rocky 
Boy's Indian Reservation, Mont.; 

S. 2592. An act to amend the law relating 
to the execution of contracts with Indian 
tribes; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Kazuko 
Young; 

S. 3004. An act for the relief of Joanna 
Strutynska; 

S. 3195. An act to authorize certain retired 
personnel of the United States Government 


to accept and wear decorations, presents, and 
other things tendered them by certain for- 
eign countries; 

S. 3203. An act relating to minerals on the 
Wind River Indian Reservation in Wyoming, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 3300. An act for the relief of Jean Andre 
Paris; 

S. 3308. An act for the relief of Itzhak 
Aronovicl; 

S. 3357. An act for the relief of Arturo Er- 
nesto Audrain y Campos; 

S. 3445. An act for the relief of Teruko K. 
Jackson; 

S. 3547. An act for the relief of Andrejs 
Pablo Mierkalns; 

S. 3572. An act to authorize land exchanges 
for purposes of the George W. ton Me- 
morial Parkway in Montgomery County, 
Md., and for other purposes; 

S. 3607. An act for the relief of Harvey L. 
Forden; 

S. 3723. An act to amend Public Law 522, 
84th Congress (relating to the conveyance of 
certain lands to the city of Henderson, Nev.); 

8.3801, An act for the relief of Klara Leit- 
ner and her daughter, Sylvia Leitner; 

S. 3873. An act to amend section 201 of the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to authorize the 
interchange of inspection services between 
executive agencies, and the furnishing of 
such services by one executive agency to an- 
other, without reimbursement or transfer of 
funds; 

S. 3894. An act for the relief of Joseph H. 
Lym, doing business as the Lym Engineer- 
ing Co.; 

S. 4109. An act to amend the act of June 
10, 1938, relating to participation by the 
United States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization; 

S. 4287. An act to amend the act of July 
27, 1956, relating to detention of mall for 
temporary periods in certain cases; and 

S. J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to approve 
the report of the Department of the Interior 
on Red Willow Dam and Reservoir in Ne- 
braska. 

On August 28, 1958: 
S. 166. An act to amend the laws granting 


certain individuals, the period during which 
such benefits may be offered; 

S. 765. An act to increase the authoriza- 
tion for the appropriation of funds to com- 
plete the International Peace Garden, North 
Dakota; 


1958 


S. 2001. An act for the relief of AlaLu 
Duncan Dillard; 

S. 2057. An act for the relief of Diana 
Elaine Greig; 

S. 2216. An act for the relief of John C. 
Walsh; 

S. 2594. An act to transfer certain prop- 
erty and functions of the Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator to the caging or 
the Interior, and for other purpose: 

S. 2888. An act to provide for 8 
reporting, and disclosure of employee wel- 
fare and pension benefit plans; 

5. 2922. An act to authorize per capita pay- 
ments to members of the Red Lake Band of 
Chippewa Indians from the proceeds of the 
sale of timber and lumber on the Red Lake 
Reservation, and for other purposes; 

5.3139. An act to repeal the act of July 2, 
1956, concerning the conveyance of certain 
property, of the United States to the village 
of Carey, Ohio; 

S. 3219. An act for the relief of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Graham Bonnalie; 

S. 3221. An act for the relief of Erika Mar- 
garetha Zintl Pearce; 

S. 3224 An act to improve opportunities 
for small-business concerns to obtain a fair 
proportion of Government purchases and 
contracts, to facilitate procurement of prop- 
erty and service by the Government, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3448. An act to authorize the acquisition 
and disposition of certain private lands and 
the establishment of the size of farm units 
on the Seedskadet reclamation project, Wyo- 
ming. and for other purposes; 

S. 3534. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Army to convey approximately 181 
acres of land at Fort Crowder Military Res- 
ervation to the city of Neosho, Mo.; 

S. 3584. An act to accord coverage under 
the Civil Service Retirement Act to certain 
temporary rural carriers; 

S. 3840. An act for the relief of Daniel 
(Nathaniel) Rosenzweig: 

S. 3682. An act to authorize the sale or ex- 
change of certain lands for the United States 
situated in Pima County, Ariz., and for other 


purposes; 

8.3768. An act for the relief of Hing Man 
Chau; 

8.3776. An act to extend the time for the 
collection of tolls to amortize the cost, in- 
cluding reasoneble interest and financing 
cost, of the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at or near Miami. Mo.: 

S. 3826. An act for the reltef of Concettina 
Tannacchino; 

S. 3882. An act to amend the act of July 1, 
1948, chapter 791 (24 U. S. C. 279a), provid- 
ing for the procurement and supply of Gov- 
ernment headstones and markers; 

S. 3921. An act for the relief of Peter Till- 


ner; 

5.3966. An act to amend Public Law 85- 
422; 

S. 4004. An act to encourage and authorize 
details and transfers of Federal employees for 
service with international organizations; 

S. 4021. An act to establish the United 
States Study Commission on the Savannah, 
Altamaha, Saint Marys, Apalachicola-Chat- 
tahoochee, and Perdido-Escambia River 
Basins, and intervening areas; 

8. 4053. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Siskiyou National Forest in the State 
of Oregon, and for other p 8 

S. 4071. An act to provide more effective 
price, production, adjustment, and market- 
ing programs for various agricultural com- 
modities; 

S. 4187. An act to authorize the lease of 
Papago tribal land to the National Science 
Foundation, and for other p 

8.4191. An act to maintain existing mini- 
mum postage rates on certain publications 
mailed for delivery within the county of 
publication; 

S. 4196. An act to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933 (47 Stat. 1425), as 
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amended, to authorize incorporation of con- 
tract terms by reference in short-form docu- 
ments; 

S. 4273. An act to provide for cooperation 


with the European Atomic Energy Commu- 


nity; 

8.7. Res. 178. Joint resolution ‘authorizing 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica to proclaim February 8-14, 1959, as Na- 
tional Children’s Dental Health Week; and 

S. J. Res. 201. Joint resolution to authorize 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy to confer a medal on Rear 
Adm. Hyman George Rickover, United States 
Navy. 

On September 2, 1958: 

S. 25. An act relating to effective dates of 
increases in compensation granted to wage 
board employees; 

S. 552. An act to confer jurisdiction upon 
the United States Court of Claims to hear, 
determine, and render judgment upon the 
claim of Auf der Heide-Aragona, Inc., of West 
New York, N. J.; 

S. 1438. An act to amend section 544 of 
title 28, United States Code, relating to the 
bonds of United States marshals; 

S. 1764. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Public School Food Services Act; 

S. 1903. An act to amend section 7 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946, as 
amended, relating to travel expenses of civil- 
lan officers and employees assigned to duty 
posts outside the continental United States; 

S. 2006. An act to relieve the Surgeons Gen- 
eral of the Army and Navy of certain respon- 
sibilities outside of the Department of De- 
tense: 

S. 2039. An act to clarify the requirements 
with respect to the performance of labor im- 
posed as a condition for the holding of min- 
ing claims on Federal lands pending the issu- 
ance of patents therefor; 

S. 2114. An act to amend the act of March 
8, 1901 (31 Stat. 1449) as amended, to incor- 
porate in the Organic Act of the National 
Bureau of Standards the authority to ac- 
quire land for field sites, to undertake con- 
struction and improvement of buildings and 
for other activities. 

S. 2117. An act directing the Secretary of 
the Army to transfer certain buildf{ngs to 
the Crow Creek Sioux Indian Tribe; 

S. 2469. An act for the relief of Dr. Brant 
Bonner; 

S. 2719. An act authorizing and directing 
the Secretary of the Interior to investigate 
and eradicate the predatory dogfish sharks, 
to control the depredations of this species on 
the fisheries of the Pacific coast, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3028. An act for the relief of Laszlo, 
Cseri, Dorothy Margarethe Hadjisky, Maria 
Miceli, and Francesco Rigo; 

S. 3142. An act to amend the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
to extend the authority to lease out Federal 
building sites until needed for construction 
purposes and the act of June 24, 1948 (62 
Stat. 644), and for other purposes; 

8.3276. An act for the relief of Carl Ebert 
and his wife, Gertrude Ebert; 

S. 3287. An act for the relief of Vivian D. 
Glesey: 

8.3295. An act to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Act of 1956 in order to increase the 
authorization for the fisheries loan fund 
established under such act; 

8.3335. An act to provide for a National 
Cultural Center which will be constructed, 
with funds raised by voluntary contributions, 
on a site made available in the District of 
Columbia; x 

S. 3379. An act to provide for adjustments 
in the annuities under the Foreign Service 
retirement and disability system; 

S. 3503. An act for the relief of Marie 
Inette Konomos; 

S. 3680. An act to provide for participation 
of the United States in the World Science- 
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Pan Pacific Exposition to be held at Seattle, 
Wash., in 1961, and for other purposes; 

S. 3712. An act to authorize appropriations 
for continuing the eonstruction of the Rama 
Road in Nicaragua: 

S. 3728. An act to incorporate the Big 
Brothers of America; 

8. 3741. An act to facilitate administration 
and management by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture of certain lands of the United States 
within national forests; 

S. 3754. An act to provide for the exchange 
of lands between the United States and the 
Navajo Tribe, and for other purposes; 

S. 3818. An act for the relief of Vicenta 
Garcia y Puente; 

S. 3918. An act for the relief of Chiyoko 
Yoshimoto; 

S. 3942, An act for the relief of certain dis- 
tressed aliens; 

S. 3944. An act to authorize the negotia- 
tion of a compact between the State of Min- 
nesota and the Province of Manitoba, Canada, 
for the development of a highway to provide 
access to the northwest angle in such State; 

S. 4032. An act for the relief of Mercede 
Svaldi; 

S. 4088. An act tọ approve a repayment con- 
tract negotiated with the Heart Mountain 
Irrigation District, Wyo., and to authorize its 
execution; 

S. 4113. An act for the 
Pangelinan; 

S. 4249. An act to authorize a program for 
the conservation, restoration, and manage- 
ment of the rare Hawalian Nene goose; and 

S. J. Res. 135. Joint resolution providing 
for the construction of demonstration plants 
for the production, from saline or brackish 
waters, of water suitable for agricultural, in- 
dustrial, municipal, and other beneficial con- 
sumptive uses. 

On September 6, 1958: 

S. 165. An act for the relief of Arthur 
LeRoy Brown; 

8.1864. An act to authorize an increase 
in the membership of the Board of Appeals 
of the Patent Office; to provide increased 
salaries for certain officers and employees of 
the Patent Office; and for other purposes; 

S. 1985. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of plans and specifications for the con- 
struction of a building for a National Air 
Museum for the Smithsonian Institution, 
and all other work incidental thereto; 

S. 2020. An act to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937, the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act, and the Social 
Security Act; 

S. 2148. An act for the relief of William 
F. Peltier; 

S. 2836. An act for the relief of the town 
of Portsmouth, R. I.; 

S. 3821. An act for the relief of George E. 
Ketchum; 

S. 3420. An act to extend and amend the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954. 

S. 4039. An act to authorize the expendi- 
ture of funds through grants for support of 
scientific research, and for other purposes; 

S. 4085. An act to amend the act of May 
17, 1954 (68 Stat. 98), providing for the con- 
struction of the Jefferson National Expan- 
sion Memorial at the site of old St. Louis, 
Mo., and for other purposes; 

S. 4096. An act to amend section 4201 of 
title 18, United States Code, with respect to 
the annual rate of compensation of mem- 
bers of the Board of Parole; and 

S. 4214. An act for the relief of Mary F. C. 
Leute, the widow of Joseph Henry Leute. 


relief of Harold 


SENATE BILLS DISAPPROVED SUB- 
SEQUENT TO SINE DIE ADJOURN- 
MENT : : 
The President of the United States, 

subsequent to since die adjournment of 
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the Senate, notified the Secretary of the 
Senate that, on the following dates, he 
had disapproved bills of the Senate of 


the following titles, together with his 


reasons for such actions: 
RELIEF OF THE CHAMBERLAIN WATER CO., OF 
CHAMBERLAIN, S. DAK. 

I am withholding my approval from 
S. 228, which would authorize the pay- 
ment of $3,116.40 to the Chamberlain 
Water Co., of Chamberlain, S. Dak. This 
sum would be paid to compensate the 
company for relocation costs occasioned 
by the Government’s acquisition of its 
former location for use in connection 
with the Fort Randall Dam and Reser- 
voir project. 

Public Law 500, approved July 3, 1958, 
makes provision for paying these removal 
expenses and the Secretary of the Army 
reports that the claim is now being proc- 
essed. The present enactment, therefore, 
is unnecessary. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WHITE HOUSE, August 27, 1958. 


MARY K, RYAN AND WILLIAM A. BOUTWELL 


I am withholding my approval of S. 
489, for the relief of Mary K. Ryan and 
William A. Boutwell. 

The bill would permit Sle: named 
taxpayers to file claims for refund of 
overpayment of income taxes for the 
taxable years 1949 and 1950, based on 
excludable cost-of-living allowances, 
notwithstanding that the statute of lim- 
itations has barred the filing of such 
claims. s 

Thè two taxpayers named in the bill 
filed joint income-tax returns from 
Alaska for the years 1949 and 1950. On 
these returns the taxpayers included as 
income certain “territorial cost-of-living 
allowances.” The Internal Revenue 
Service had ruled, in 1948, that such al- 
lowances were includible in gross in- 
come. Subsequently, however, in Octo- 
ber 1953, the Internal Revenue Service 
ruled that such allowances were excluda- 
ble. In late March 1954, some 5 months 
after the publication of this second rul- 
ing, one of the taxpayers named in the 
bill filed claims for refund for the years 
1949, 1950, and 1951. Refund was 
granted for the year 1951, but the 3-year 
period of limitations prescribed by the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 barred 
refund for the years 1949 and 1950. 

While it is true that, at the time the 
second ruling of the Internal Revenue 
Service was published, refund for the 
year 1949 already was barred by the 
statute of limitations, the taxpayers did 
have from October 1953 until March 15, 
1954, in which to file a timely claim for 
1950. The record on this bill affords no 
explanation for the delay in filing such 
a claim until after March 15, 1954, but it 
does disclose that the taxpayer who filed 
for the refund learned of the revised 
ruling in November 1953. As for the 
taxable year 1949, bills introduced in 
the 84th and 85th Congresses would have 
provided general relief from the applica- 
tion of the statute of limitations to re- 
funds of income tax paid on the cost-of- 
living allowances here in question. 
Such legislation, however, has never 
been enacted. 

Congress has determined it to be 
sound policy to include in the revenue 
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system a statute of limitations which, 
after a period of time, bars taxpayers 
from obtaining refunds of tax overpay- 
ments and bars the Government from 
collecting additional taxes. Such a pro- 
vision is essential to finality in tax ad- 
ministration. The basic justification for 
a statute of limitations is that, after the 
passing of a reasonable period of time, 
witnesses may have died, records may 
have been destroyed or lost, and prob- 
lems of proof and administration of tax 
claims become too burdensome and un- 
fair for both taxpayers and the Govern- 
ment. The basic purposes underlying 
the statute of limitations continue in 
force even in cases where, after payment 
of a tax, the interpretation of the law 
is changed by a judicial decision or by a 
modification in regulations and rulings. 

Several thousand taxpayers received 
“territorial cost-of-living allowances” 
during the period of the Internal Rev- 
enue Service ruling that such allowances 
were not excludable from gross income. 
This bill, by singling out two of these 
taxpayers for special reliéf from the 
statute of limitations, would unjustly 
discriminate against other taxpayers 
similarly situated. 

Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Tue WHITE House, August 28, 1958. 


GEORGE F. E. CAESAR, JR. 


Iam withholding my approval from S. 
571, for the relief of George P. E. Caesar, 
dr. 

The bill would provide that, notwith- 
standing any period of limitations or 
lapse of time, claims, exclusive of inter- 
est, for credit or refund of overpayments 
of income taxes for the taxable years 
1951 and 1952 based on exemption from 
taxation of certain earned income re- 
ceived for personal services rendered 
outside of the United States may be filed 
within 1 year after the date of enactment 
by George P. E. Caesar, Jr., of Aldie, Va., 
on behalf of himself and Claudia V. Cae- 
sar (deceased). 

The records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment show that timely joint income-tax 
returns were filed on behalf of the tax- 
payer and his wife for 1951 and 1952 but 
that no claims for credit or refund for 
those years were filed prior to the expira- 
tion of the statutory period for filing 
such claims on March 15, 1955, and 
March 15, 1956, respectively. 

During the years 1951 and 1952 the 
taxpayer earned certain income for per- 
sonal services rendered outside of the 
United States, and the taxpayer believes 
that these earnings should have been ex- 
cluded from his income under section 
116 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. The taxpayer also believes that his 
failure to file timely claims for refund 
should be waived because of personal dif- 
ficulties resulting from the death of his 
wife and also because an employee who 
prepared his returns for 195] and 1952 
did not inform him of the necessity for 
filing claims for refund within the period 
prescribed by law. The records of the 
Treasury Department show. that the 
death of the taxpayer's spouse occurred 
on October 15, 1952, which date was 2 
years and 5 months prior to the expira- 
tion of thé period of limitations for filing 
a claim for 1951 and was 3 years and 5 
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months prior to the expiration of the pe- 
riod of limitations for filing a claim for 
1952. 

The circumstances of this case are not 
sufficiently unique to warrant special leg- 
islative relief. The statutory period of 
limitations, which Congress has includ- 
ed in the revenue system as a matter of 
sound policy, is essential in order to 
achieve finality in tax administration. 
Granting special relief in this case, where 
a refund was not claimed in the time and 
manner prescribed by law, would consti- 
tute a discrimination against other tax- 
payers similarly situated and would cre- 
ate an undesirable precedent. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, I 
am constrained to withhold my approval 
of the bill. 

THE WHITE House, September 2, 1958. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR MAKING GRANTS UNDER 
FEDERAL AIRPORT ACT 


I am withholding approval of S. 3502, 
“To amend the Federal Airport Act in 
order to extend the time for making 
grants under the provisions of such act, 
and for other purposes.” 

The main purpose of the bill is to ex- 
pand and continue the present Federal 
program of aid to States and local com- 
munities for the construction and im- 
provement of public airports. Under 
the bill, the currently authorized pro- 
gram of $63 million a year through fiscal 
year 1959, would be increased to $100 
million a year and extended 4 years 
through fiscal year 1963. Total Govern- 
ment expenditures would be increased by 
$437 million. 

Civil airports have always been re- 
garded as primarily a local responsibility, 
and have been built, operated, and main- 
tained by States and local communities. 
During the period when the aviation in- 
dustry was growing to maturity, it was 
appropriate for the Federal Government 
to assist local communities to develop air- 
port facilities. Through various pro- 
grams, including the grant program au- 
thorized by the Federal Airport Act, well 
over $1 billion has been allocated by the 
Government to the construction and im- 
provement of local civil airports. In ad- 
dition, over 500 military airport facilities 
have been declared surplus and turned 
over to the cities, counties, and states for 
airport use. These contributions, along 
with subsidies to airlines, aeronautical 
research, and the establishment and 
maintenance of the Federal airways sys- 
tem, have greatly aided—in fact, have 
made possible—the tremendous growth 
of civil aviation in our generation. 

Now, however, I am convinced that 
the time has come for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to begin an orderly withdrawal 
from the airport grant program. This 
conclusion is based, first, on the hard 
fact that the Government must now de- 
vote the resources it can make available 
for the promotion of civil aviation to 
programs which cannot be assumed by 
others, and second, on the conviction 
that others should begin to assume the 
full responsibility for the cost of con- 
struction and improvement of civil air- 
ports. 

Over the past two decades, more and 
more airports have progressed to the 
point of self-sufficiency. Aviation gen- 
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erally has achieved a state of maturity 
in which the users should be expected to 
pay an increasing share of airport costs. 
With the continued growth of aviation 
and the application of sound manage- 
ment principles, the progress toward air- 
port self-sufficiency should continue. 

I recognize that there will doubtless be 
a transitional period during which the 
Federal Government will be required to 
provide aid to urgent airport projects 
which are essential to an adequate na- 
tional aviation facilities system and 
which cannot be completed in any other 
way. However, this bill does not provide 
for a transitional program. Rather, it 
sharply increases the level of the exist- 
ing program. It does not provide for aid 
to the most urgent airport projects, but 
continues the current allocation formula 
which is not related to broad national 
aeronautical needs. 

The existing program continues 
through June 30, 1959, so no community 
will be hurt by the withholdmg of ap- 
proval of this legislation. At the next 
session of the Congress, the administra- 
tion will recommend a transitional pro- 
gram to provide aid for the construction 
of urgent airport projects that are es- 
sential to an adequate national aviation 
facilities system. 

DwrcutT D. EISENHOWER. 

THE WRITE House, September 2, 1958. 


AREA REDEVELOPMENT BILL 


I am withholding my approval from 
S. 2683, the area redevelopment bill. 

Every year for the past 3 years I have 
strongly urged the adoption of a program 
of Federal assistance to communities of 
substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment for the purpose of assisting those 
communities to develop a sounder and 
more secure economic base. I regret that 
no action along these lines has been 
taken by the Congress until this year 
and, needless to add, I am greatly disap- 
pointed that I find myself unable to ap- 
prove the present bill. > 
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My disapproval need cause no unneces- 
sary delay in initiating a sound area as- 
sistance program. Even the unsound 
program contemplated by S. 3683 could 
not be of immediate help to any com- 
munity because the Congress, before ad- 
journment, failed to provide any money 
to carry out the bill's purposes. Until 
the next session of the Congress, the 
needs of areas of severe and persistent 
unemployment can be met in part 
through the new program of loans to 
State and local development companies 
under the Small Business Investment Act 
of 1958 which I recently approved. 

The repeated recommendations of the 
administration recognized that the major 
responsibility for planning and financing 
the economic redevelopment of commu- 
nities of chronic unemployment must re- 
main with local citizens if Federal pro- 
grams are to be effective. The present 
bill departs from this principle, and 
would greatly diminish local responsi- 
bility. In doing so, and in including 
other undesirable features, it defeats any 
reasonable chance of giving effective help 
to the communities really in need. 

S. 3683 provides for less local partici- 
pation in the costs of local development 
projects than is proper or necessary to 
stimulate and assure the continuing in- 
terest and support of local governmental 
and private interests. The administra- 
tion recommended loans, for periods of 
25 years, in amounts not exceeding 35 
percent of the cost of redevelopment 
projects. S. 3683, on the other hand, 
provides for loans for such projects for 
periods of 40 years, at artificially low 
interest rates, in amounts up to 65 per- 
cent of the total cost of a project. 

S. 3683 proposes in addition a program 
of Federal grants for public works in re- 
development areas under which it would 
be possible to have no local participation 
whatever. Moreover, the criteria for 
making these grants are so loosely drawn 
that, without indiscriminate use of 
funds, administration of these provisions 
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would be almost impossible. This is a 
field in which, if the Federal Govern- 
ment participates at all, it should be 
able to rely upon local judgments backed 
by significant local contributions. 

S. 3683 is also defective in my judg- 
ment because its assistance in certain 
instances, would be available in areas in 
which unemployment is traceable es- 
sentially to temporary conditions. Fed- 
eral assistance to communities where un- 
employment is not clearly chronic would 
necessarily mean the assumption of re- 
sponsibility by the Government for the 
direct support of local economies—an as- 
sumption of responsibility that would 
have the most profound consequences. 

I also believe it would be a grave mis- 
take to establish, as this bill would, an 
area assistance program in the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency. Such a pro- 
gram should be lodged, not with an 
agency concerned with residential hous- 
ing and related matters, but rather with 
the Department of Commerce which has 
primary responsibility for business and 
industrial development and a long ex- 
perience in extending to local areas tech- 
nical aid for economic development, 

S. 3683 also contemplates a Federal 
redevelopment assistance, including 
loans, in rural areas. There is serious 
question as to whether Federal loans for 
the construction of industrial buildings 
in rural areas would be a proper or effec- 
tive approach, much less a permanent 
one, to the problems of surplus labor in 
essentially agricultural communities. 

It is my intention next January when 
the Congress reconvenes to request the 
Congress to enact area assistance legis- 
lation more soundly conceived to carry 
out the purposes which I have repeatedly 
stressed as being in the national interest. 
It is my hope that Congress at that time 
will move with all possible speed to enact 
such an area assistance program. 

Dwicurt D. EISENHOWER, 

Tue Warre House, September 6, 1958. 
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